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tured Gioup. 514 : Massive Build- 
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1 ‘ I Ufs \V» I r k , iV> . ; The ^^’e ^ t ( 1 ra n . i ry , 
-jlb ; The East {iianary. ib,; The 
Fountain. -517; Unusual Featiires 
in Masonry, 510 ; The Trough or 
Cistern, ib. ; A Forum or Maiket- 

■ place, -5*20 ; Sculptured Stones. 

•521: Portion of large Dedicatoiy 

Panel, ib . : Various Fiagiiionts, 522 ; 
Minor Finds, ib . ; The Hoard ut 
Gold Coins, lb. ; Cor^topitum a 

Military Post, ib. ; Value of the Ex- 
cavation Work, 524 

■ Cottage Designs, Exhibition of, 484. 

I Council, The ; Annual Eeport 1908- 
I 1909. 4-5.1 : Xominations to, 4sl ; 
Election of, and Vote'=; Polled, 54-1, 
503 ; Besult of Poll rc laimtation of 
Service, 045, 

I Countv Snrvevor'3 and I’nvate Practice, 
1 216!^ 

[ Crace, J. D. : Mr. Frank Fishman's 
I Watercolour Drawings, 38 ; Ele- 

■ ineirts of Design in Internal Deco- 
ration, 130 ; Indian Collection at 

South Kensington, 183 ; Plaster- 
work (review), 219. 

Craftsman of the Renaissance, A ire- 
view). 035. 

Craftsmanship : Advancement ot, 104, 
143 : Teaching of, 701. 

< Cret, Paul P. * The Training of the 
j De-sIgner, 53 4. 

Crocker, -Tame'^ : Presidential Address 
to the Devon and Exeter .Architec- 
tural Association, 291. 

CiuEsus Te^ii'le of Ariemis (Divna) 
.\T K THE St'S, The [Aitliur E. Hen- 
derson], — Purpose of the Paper, 77 ; 
General Survey of the Artemisia, 
ib. ; The Excavations. 78 ; Remains 
still in Position, 79 ; The Primitive 
Stiuctmes, lb . ; General Duneu'-ions 
of Remains in situ, SI ; Founda- 
tions, lb. ; Paving, 82 ; The WalE, 
.S4 ; Remains of Colonnade, 85 ; 
Marble and Colouring, ib. ; Archi- 
tectiuai Details found, 86 : Bases, 
ib. ; Shafts, 87 ; Capitals, ib. ; Kn- 
tablature, 88 : Roof, 89 ; The Re- 
storation, lb. ; The Columns, 90 ; 
Sculptured Drums, 92 ; Plan of the 
Favades, 95 ; Table of the Principal 
Dimensions, 96. 

Crompton, W. E. V. : Revision of 
Charter and By-laws, 652. 

Cross, A. W. S. : Limited Competi- 
tions, 179, 181, 18*2; The Horse 
I Gu\ri>s’ IGrvde, 449 ; Circular 
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Letter accompanying Voting Papers, 
543.547; Re\ision of Chaiter and 
By-laws, 055, 050. 

Ci'Ossland. Robert E. : The late Cole 
Alrred Adams (memoir), 40^. 

Ciow. Arthur . Revision ot Chaitur and 
By-law-. 59s. lOI. 051 r.5'S, 002. 
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Dauniet. H. : International Architec- 

tiu.il Competitions. .;17, 

Davidgt' William R. : London Building 
Acts iieMew), 14n; Bridges and 
Budge Construction (review), 22U ; 
Tow n and Countiy , 28l : The Annual 
Repoit. 470 : Revision ot Charter 
and By-law s, 590, 5‘.)2. 

Dawber, E. Guy: De\elopraent of 
House r>esign, 00 ; Revision of 
Charter and By-law^-, 00,1. 

Daw'kins, W. Boyd : Reorganisation at 
South Kensington. 323. 

Declaration. Forms of. See Charter 
AND By-laws. 

Decoration, Internal. See Design in 
Internal Decor \tion. 

Des Vleux, H. a. : Smoke Abatement, 
488. 

Di.sign IN Intern Dinorviton. The 
Elements ue [T. R. Spence]. — ■ 
AntiLjuity of Practice of Architec- 
ture. 113: Crystallisation ot Ideas 
of the Past lb. : Art ot the Decora- 
tor welcome, 114 : Choice of Ele- 
ments for Decorat i\e Scheme, ih. ; 
Quality of Colour in Decoration, 
116 : Picture'^ and Wall Paintings. 
lb. ; 1‘ennanent Materials, 118 : Use 
of Gesso, lb. : Important Part of 
Gilding. 120 : Treatment and Effect 
of Friezes, 122 ; Wall Coverings, 
ib.: Heraldry as Colour to Wood, 
woik, 127 ; Value of Glas-^, 128 ; 
Coloured S( ulpture, ib.: PainteUs 
Work, lb.; Aichitectuie set within 
Aichitecture, 130 ; Dccoiative l‘os. 
^lblhtles in Landscape. 131 ; Oppor- 
tunity lor Renaissance m Decoia- 
tive Design, ih : Ornament and the 
Spaces for its Disposition, 134 ; 
Function of the Decorator, ib. ; 
Note ?t' Illustiatiou'-i, 141. 

, R. Anning Boll. 135 ; 
Prof. Reginald rdointield, lo. ; 
George Hubbaid, 130 ; Prof. Geiald 
i\Ioira, lb.] -J. D, Crace, ib.: The 
President, 137 ; The Author, ib. 

DtsIONER, TheTrvINING OF THE ]Paul 

P. Cret . — Value of Stu ly of Design. 
531 ; Definition of an Architect, ib . ; 
Difference between Good and Bad 
Designer, if/. ; Cause of Supeiioiity 
in Design, ib. : Necessity of Pre- 
hininary Sketch, 535; Vignola, or 
the Five Ciders, ib. ; Renaissance 
Writers i\ Vitruvius, ib.: Study of 
Proportions essential, 536 ; Study 
of the Elements, ib. ; Teaching of 
Theory in Aichitectme, i/a ; Courses 


of .Esthetics, ib. ; Question of 
Aiehgeology. ib. : Purpose of Teach- 
ing and its Aims, 537 : Pupil must 
acfiuire an Artistic Conscience, ib . ; 
Tiansformation of Architectural 
Forms, ib.: Secondary Impoitance 
of Detail. -538; Practice m Archi- 
tect'-^ Office, ib . ; Results ot Intelli- 
gent System of Teaching, ib. 

Development ot House Design. See 
House Design. 

Dicksee, Frank: Presentation of Mr. 
Belcher's Portrait. 33. 

Distiict SuTveyorships : Examination 
for. 34 : Recent Alterations, 144. 

Dixon, Arthur S. : Old English Gar- 
den^ (review), 75; Ecrly Romvn 
Churches. 005. 

Dry-rot case : Architects' Negligence, 
772. 

Du Ceiceau and de rOrme, 742, 

Dusseldoit Exhibition of Ecclesiastical 
Art. 321, .;08 
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Early Romcn Churches ]Arthur S. 
Dixon .— S, Peter’s the Goal of 
Christian Pilgrims, 665 : First Chiis- 
tian Ciiuivh built. 066; Churches 
cxi^tent before the Fouith Century. 
lb.: Sixth Century Buildings, ib.: \ 
Erections in the Fifth Century, 667 ; 
Arrangement of S. Clemente, ib . ; 
Irregularity of Orientation in Rome, 
lb. ; SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. 668 : . 
SS, Cosma e Damiano, ib.: SS. IV 
Incoronati, ib. ; S. Costanza, 609 ; 
Discussion regarding Origin of 
Basilican Form of Church, 670: ' 
Arrangement of the Pagan Basilica, 
lb. : Materials and Constvnetion, ib. : 
Decoration of the Catacombs, ib. : ' 
Subjeets oi Decoration, 671 ; Popular - 
Symbols, 672 ; Source of Inspiiation j 
for Mosaics, ib. ; List of Mo-^aics, ' 
674: Suggested Explanation of Re- 
curring Design, tb ; Important 
Change in Subjects depicteil, 676; ' 
Inrtueuce of Gothic Invadeis, ib. ; ' 
Noticeable Subjects omitted in 
Sculptures. 677 ; Absence of Humour | 
in Roman Mosaics, 678. 

Eartlnpiake-proot Buildings, 371, 406. ’ 

Eastern Counties Society of Archi- 
tects, a Proposed, 405. ^ 

Eastleigh Concert Hall, Competition ' 
for, 407. I 

Egypt and Asia Minor, Monuments of, ' 
495. 

Elections, Annual : Outside Nomina- 
tions to Council, 481 ; A Correction, ' 
493 : Election of Council and Stand- 
ing Committees, 543 ; Voles polled. 
563, 564. 

Ely Cathedral, Lightning Conductors 
at, 748. 

Ephesian Temples, The (review), 361 ; ( 
Correspondence, 538, 

Ephesus, Croesus Temple of Artemis 
at. See Croesus Temple. ' 
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Errington, Chaile- S. : L’uiiteil Com- 
petition^. ‘213. 

Essay Medal. Tlit^. 214. 231. 4^2. 

E van Dr. Ai t h ii r J » th n X om i r a t lo n 

and E!e( tion a- Loyal (LLl Mt‘>Ld- 
list moi), .31* >: l’i<i-entatiMn i-i Mt'dal 
Postponed. 4'^!. 

ExA^lI^■ATIO^‘’!^. Thk . Prel'iiiinaiv .Inter- 
mediate. Fin d. and special, Novem- 
ber It'O'^ and .Tune IDOU : Pe^alt-^i 
and Li-rs of Pa^se^. 14',*. llo. i:,2, 
H.is, b4n. n41 . An.ilv-.^ or Failnies 
in the I inal. 132. ti43. 

ExiimxAiToys. CoTj >xi\r. : Pesulr-. 132. 
310, 

ExAivriXAiiov-.. ST\TrTon\ Penults. 34. 

ExHir.iiivv^ llln-tr.ition- tu Elena, at- 
of De^iaii 111 Internal Decoiarion. 
141 : Seulptiiial Woik ui Aimusta-. 
Saint - Gaiidens. 142 : Travelling 
Students* Dr.' wing-. 2'!',-j : Hor-e 
CTiiaids' P.irade Diawinn-. 320; 
Smoke Abatement. oE : EcLb-i- 
astical Alt. .021. .3bS . Inipeiid Ir- 
ternational. 447 : Cottage Design-. 
4s4: Wateicolour Iiiawings, bOo : 
Town-planning Drawaig-. *U3 ; 
ToNMi-planniiiL! and Hou-ing. b4i» 


F 

Famin. Charle- : Centemiiv of. 2"' 3. 

1 allow, F. P. Pevi-i( 111 (if Chaitei' aiel 
By-law-, 302. -g,*.!. b4t*. n-jiJ 
Fawcett. lY. M. : obitaaiy notice. 175 ; 
memoir. 2s0. 

Federal CapitP, The .Sir Towx- 
I’lanntxi. CiorniTirr, 

Fc-llow-, Electidii or ID. 321. 3»'4 
Fellowship Nomination- withdrawn 
102 . 

Fellow - nrr Qrrsrmx. The.— N otice 
7‘t\ i»y Max Clarke, 17b: Corre-pon- 
dence with the Secretaiy, ib 

/b-c //-sio;/ ; Max Claike. 17*1 -r/zy ; 
H D. Searle— Y'ood, 177 . Edwin T. 
Hall, lb. \ H 3'. I.an(. hester, o’-. : 
George Hubbard, ib.: K. GainmelL 
lb . ; G. F. Nitld, ih. 

CoKin -i'o.\i)Ex< i: : Chaile- S. 

Firing; ton. 213. 

Fe\ei Flo-pital- (lesiewi. 0)10. 

Final Pixamination, St'' Kximixv- 
Tinxs. 

Finance-. 4r>.b 

Fine Ait-, Fnited St<ite- Council of. 
2S3 

*' Fin'pioof ” Budding, A Nbwv York 
404. 

Flashlight Advertisement-, 33. 
Fletcher, Banister F.. called to tic 
Bai , 100. 

Flotenco, Henry 1..: The Lit** la wi- 
Heni c I-aac-. 74. 

1 ogs. Tile Donif'-tic Chimney au'l. 41*3. 
Font-= and I'ont Cove is ire \ lew i. 221 ; 

Corie'-poiidence, 233. gsp. 
1-dampton. Gcmge: Kniglubnrid eon- 
f cl red (jn, 73. 


G 

Gaoi'andl T\. ; The Ft’low-lrp '■ 
ti in. 177: Liniiti'l Cbcnpr.tit oo.. 
177 " ro . Pal i mI C'ompt ritj'M- lib 
: PcM-ion or Ch Litti .'inl V>y 
law-. IDU. 11*1. V*4. V,'3 
Garuart. Mat:. Peotg oii-ataxn .it 

Suutli Ken^.'m'r| . 11 , 322 . Ibwi-i ‘W of 

Chairei and P\-i,ixs., 3'*3, 

3di), ( ")0 f-lE i . ii'*!. 70*i : 
Load- ap'jii P<i(k- and ^o i- 
YaliLition- ’I’lL^iew .744. 

Geome. Eixi.-: t/' , o — Or>enina 
AibE'e-- 1: l\e-entation of M: 
Btah.eiY I'.iiri.L t. 3E Fla-l hcht 
Ad\ tiii-t. nu.nt- 33; D'VLlopuient 

oi Hoit-e De-Lgn. tiO. IdtinLiit- oi 

Dc-ieii in Intel i*. a DeCui atiwn. 137 : 
P'lEm AbattOii- 212. Arae.L-- n- 
^TiTe.XT-, 22'-: --At Home- 2^3. 
*iD') : Ikiiittl Coinpct’tion-, .317, 
Amcr i.an Ai'elmectnic. -E)' . Bii'’-li 
Suulptuie ot lo-diy. A I’lea 

lor Bath. 4D3 ; Amendment ui the 
London Building Acts. 442 s -y. : 
Welliii'_;ton Monament in St. Paai -. 
443: >moke Abarement, 402: Ihe 
New Cbaitti and its Object-, 40-5; 
Ciicnlai Lettei aceompan\ ingYeting 
Paper-, 344. ■54bi. j47 : Siieecli at 
Annual Dinner, 331. 330 : Reception 
to German G.uden City A--ot ia:ion. 
G43. 

German Gaideii City A- -ol. at ion: Yi-it 
to Londuii. bdl : Peception at the 
Institute, *14) 

Germany. Town Planning in. 447. 
Gin-ox, duHx: A IMi moil “S. Flint 
Claik-on -Appeaiance and Cha- 
lacteii-tie-. 13: Biith and Edu. a- 
tion. ; M'oik in connection with 
new Hou-e- oi Pdiliament. 14 : 
^Ylnning ot Competition at Gla-gow. 
ib . ; Ilunoars and Appointment-, ib. ; 
lilne-- and Sudden I>pmise. 13 : 
PioM-ional last of Hi- ^Volk-. lb: 
SimpliLity of Plans, ib. ; Srreet 
C'jrner Buibling-, 17 , Predilection 
for Hiudi-claxs Sculptuie, IS; His 
connection with the Mabt\ 5 , 10; 
Hi- liypfr-cn-iti\e ArcdiitHtiu.il 
Coii-ciciiee 20: Attention to De- 
tail-, lb : Portiait Bn-t ot Mi. 
Gib-on at the In-titute. 21 : Camara- 
derie and Mannerisms, ib , ; Snpple- 
mentiiiy Note-, 22: His Opuiion 
of till' ‘'Uidei-, 23: Piofc--iona] 
Iliiitiour. 24; .VttenMon t'> Small 
Cum mi- -ions, 23; Trait-, in Hi- 
\3 ork, fb.‘ In-i-teiice on Di-( ipline, 
2t;: Lovalty. ib. , Guide-book- ami 
Ncte-bodk- u-cd bv him, 3} Not* - 
It -pc(‘tiii<g ^1 line of 111 - A--i-taiit-. i/> 
(r]b-on. S . laijiiti d Conipct ition-;, 
HI; i he New dial tel aii'l it.- ob- 
ject-, 4D3 : Pe\i-ion of Charter and 
ih-laww. ,5Pt, z,vyzy., h 40 Addi- 

tional Premi-e-foi rhtMu^ntute, b02. 
Gla-toiibuiy Vbbt'v : Pic^eiwation of 
the Puin-, 147, 

— — ircMew), b3b. 


Godw n Medal. Tile. 21'>. t<>2. 

Gui l-m.th. F r. W . : P> \ -Ion .4 
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Aiid tional I’m mi-. - loi tin In-tiUUr . 

tiij.f 
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uE House Dl-l^x ix thl Pli-xs oi 

FlIZsBEIH a XL Joir-. 41, bp. 

Grah.'.m. Vltxaniln \J[< 

Penialks oil DeCC,l-i d Mto.bLl-. 7 ]. 
173; Petiiem.mt rroin rlit Hon. 
Se<_ I etdiy-liip. 4'J3. 

Greek Ar l hue (_ tine iios.esvi 3b3. 
Green. H J. ; I’inposcd Faettin Coun- 
tie- ^1 icitty. 4 dE 

Green. Mow i. my P* M-i-m of Chaitei 
and Bv-law-. 

Green, M'. Cuiri-; Sirm mn' Mlmls. 
23'' ; S...utti-h Ancient Alon niiciits. 

J bS. 

Git* m'lp. I. d ward : Pevi-ion oi Chaitei 
and By-law-, 3'.tl 

Giim-bs Town IEijI Competinoti. 3ti2. 
Gu— ( L Gold Medal. 213. 2 J3, .j 2D 102. 
Grumng. E. A. : obituaiy notice, 173; 
mtuiioir. H4. 

Giiada duli.m; Memoi lal to. .17 1. 


H 

If.idtield, ( liaiie- . Ill*' late B’rani i- 
Adaiii- S[ii u]( .) 

Haim H . l’ropo:>ed E.i-rmn Coiintit'^ 
SiK ii'Ty, 103. 

Hall. Ixdwiu r. : J)evclopmrnt of 
Hou>c l)c-5gn, pp ; Evidniice at 
J.otal Gosernment Boaitl In-)iiiiy. 
ID] ; rile late \\ . 31 Eawefttaiid 
I . \- Giuninu, 173, Ihe New 

( luu tei . 1 7t) ; J 1)1' J id low -hip 
tion. 1 m ; Iii-titute Pt -ohitio»i 1 1 
Eimitfd (.oii'pt til ions. 170 set/.; 
Town ami Counti v.2si ; The Vniiual 
lo poH. 17D . 1 )i,. Ni*w Chaitei 

and it-t>bp(t-. i‘.t3, Cinulai Lettei 
aci'onipanying \otmg Bapei-. 317; 
Pcsi-ion of Chaitei and B\-iaws, 
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590 ^qq.. 59S, r>01, 6o0 sqq.\ Repoit 
on LeeiL Health Con.uTess. 09*2. 

Hampton Couit: Re^toiations at, 405. 

Hare. Henry T. : Limited Competi- 
tion-, isl '.qq . ; lve\ision of Chaiter 
and D\-la\vs, 500, 502. 501, 5‘07, 
000, 040. 09s, 009. 

Harris. E. Swinten : Thj, PiiEna t 
H oc'-i . ♦iOs. 

Heather-ide Sanatorium. Fiiniley, 
Suiiey, 111. 

Heaton. Clement : Saim - rHiLiinu: i i.j, 
XoruNr-. 245. 

Helsilou. Horace J. : Limited Compe- 
titions.. 179. 

' Hendei-oii. A. E. : Excavation- at 
KphesU'^, 5,5 S. 

Heniy VIlI.’s 15rid-e at Hampton 
Court. 405. 

Heealoey in Rflatiox to Arlhitec- 
Trim ^E. Bertram Kiiby~, — Most 
Intelligent Eoim of Aichiteetuial 
[ Ornament, 103: The Oiigin of 
Heraldry, z5.; Parts of the Full 
Heraldic Insignia, 104 : The Crest, 
lb . ; The Helmet, ih, : The Mantling 
or Mantlet, if>.: The Shield, i/>. ; 
Coloui< of Devices on the Shield, 
lb ; An Impoit.int Point, 1()0 : 
Heraldic Animals, ib.; Rules govern- 
ing the Science, 107 : Conventional 
Use of Heraldry in Ait, ih . : Effective 
Use of Mantling, lOS ; The Palazzo 
Yecchio at Floience, ib. : We-t- 
minstei’xAbbey, ib. ; Arms of Caidmal 
Wo^sey at Hampton Court Palace, 
109 ; The most common Medium 
for Heraldic Decoration, ib: Cologne 
Cathedral, ib.; Houses of Parlia- 
ment, lb,: Application of Heialdic 
Decoration, 170: Ethics of Heraldrv, 
lb. 

Herculaneum, The Excavation of, 148. 

Hill, Henry H. : Steel Construction 
(leviewi, 542: Tkk IxFirrN<.E on 
Aiiciri'i 5 ( I ruF oi M<U)ri'.N 5[rviroi>s 
oi Ci'iN-i I arc rioN, 705 

Hiorns, Fredk. R. : Tnr Templi.- or 
P-»irM, 502. 

Hi-torical Monument- Commission, 
33, 105. 

Hodge, Albert H. : Ara uiri c run vr. 
Si T i.p'ri'ui , 15:’), 44s. 

Hoi^eood Ch vpfl, Pkk-lkva'iion of. — 
Repoit by I’rof. G. Baldwin Brown, 
:)50 

Honours and x\[>pointments, 71, 73, 
100, 1S3, 215, 211), 251, 40r>, 4S h 
493, 502, 008, 0)0)4, 748, 

Hornblower, George ; Gld Bordigliera, 
219. 

i Hoive Guards’ Parade : Mr. Mallow-’ 

' Drawings of Suggested Improvement 
of, ,320; Mu. SeruoiirV I’nove-vLs 
lAlfiedW. S. Cioss', 449 ; Eustace 
Balfour, 452; Hal-ey Ricaido. 470) ; 
J. Nixon Hor>tield, if>. 

Ilovsffeld, .1. Nixon : Limited Com- 
petitions, 179, 181, 182 ; A-soited 
Homes (review), 185 ; Public 
Abattoirs, 212 ; Spons’ Price Book 
(review), 315 ; The Annual Report, 


473 The Horse Guards' 

Parade. 470 ; Circular Letter accom- 
panying Vutim: Paper-. 545 : Re- 
^i-ion of Charter and By-law-, 593. 
595 057. 001, 002; A Strip ot 

Herbace (re\iew). 091. 

Hou-e De-ign neviewg 035. 

Hof-e De-k.n, The DiivELort^iENT of. 
IN THE ReI<tN- er Eli/vreth and 
Jami:^ "J Alfred Gotclh. — Drawings 
illu-trating DevGopmeiit of Hou-e 
De-ign. 41 : Authenticity of the 
Smithson Diawings, ih.: Character 
of tlie Drawings. 42 : The Mounting 
and Numbering, 4:i : Number of the 
Sheet-. lIk : Smith-on Drawings 
piactic<illy Unknown, ib.; 5Iethod 
of Preservation of the Two Collec- 
tions. 44 ; Date:? on the Smithson 
Drawings. 45 ; Haiihazard Planning 
in Early Sixteenth Century, z7). ; 
Growth of Ardoui for Symmetry, 
40 : Jealousy ot Free Approach, ib. ; 
Di-po-itiun ot the Hall. 48 : Eleva- 
tions, 49 ; Examples from the 
Thorpe Collection : Burghley House, 
lb.: Thornton College, 52 ; Holland 
House, lb.: Type- of the Smithson 
Pl,in<, 54 ; Sunoundmgs of the 
Hou-es ot the Period, 57 ; Com- 
paiisons of Work of Thorpe and 
Smith-on. 00 : Catalogue of the 
Snhth-on Drawings. <o0 sqq.: 5Vater- 
maik- on the Paper, 05. 

cs.scj;z ; E. Guy Dawber, 00 ; 
R. Phene Spiers, 07 ; Prof. Beres- 
tord Pite, lb.; Edwin T. Hall, 69; 
The Author, ib, : The Preddem, li). 

Housing and Tnwii Planning Bill. 
See Town Planning. 

Hubbaid, George : Elements of De- 
sign in Internal Decoration, 130 ; 
The Fellowship Question, 177 ; 
I united Comxietitions, 181 sqq. : 
Nomination of Royal Gold Medal- 
li-t, 310 ; Paired Competition-, 
317 ; The Annual Re[ oit, 473 ; 
Ciicular Letter accompanying 
Voting Paper, 544 s<iq. : Re^ I'^ionof 
Charter and By-law^s, 594, 595. 049 
s./f/., 057 m/ 7. 

Hudson, Edward W. : Amciican Archi- 
tecture, 408, 478 S77, 

Hutchinson, C. E. : Revi-ion of Chai- 
ter and By-laws, 594. 


I 

1 1 to id Emergency Hospital Compe- 
tition, 559. 

Illuminating Engineering Society, 
Fo 1111 at ion of, 007. 

Imperial Inter national Exhibit ion, 4 47. 

IxiEChNa r ON .Vuonii’i t la ui. of 
MonruN Mi nion- of C'on-tef). itun. 
The . SiEvi R Meiue Esscy 'Henry 
H. Hill . — Modern Aicdiitecture very 
Complex, 705; Three Influences 
Prominent in Wave of Progress, ib ; 
Employment of Iron and Concrete, 
700 ; Anomalie- m U-e of Mateiial ; 


Four Examples, ib.\ Contention as 
to Use of Iron, ib . ; -Esthetic Falsity, 
707 ; Requirements necessitating 
full use ot Iron and Concrete, ib . ; 
Architectural Features sacriticed to 
Window Space, ib . ; Employment 
of Iron Stanchions, 708; Ineom- 
patible Requirements ot Modern 
Shopkeeping, ii>.; An Architectural 
Enigma, ib . ; A Successful Erection. 
709; Arching over Ground Floor 
Span, ih . ; X New Attempt in Modern 
Type ot Design, ib . ; The Ne Plus 
Ultra of Light Construction, ib . : 
Demand upon Commercial Archi- 
tecture. 710 ; Transitional Period 
not yet over. ib . ; Source of -\rti-tic 
Inspiration of the New’ Aichitecture, 
z7>. ; Future Effect of Iron and Con- 
crete Construction on Classic Archi- 
tecture. 711. 

Institute Contract Form, 559. 

" Institute Members Club,’’ Notice re. 
605. 

Institute Petition against Amendment 
of London Building Acts. 643. 

Institute Premi-es. AnniTiONAL. — 
Re-olution re Proposed Acquisition, 
602, 605, 664 

Discii^''ion : Leonard Stokes, 602 
sqq.: James S. Gibson. z5. ; H. 
Hardwicke Langston, 603 ; F. T. W. 
GokUmirh, zb.; E. P. Warren, z6. ; 
Wm. Woodw’aid, 603 Percy 

Tubbs, 604; H. A. Satchell, ib.: 
G. A. T. Middleton, z5. ; Maurice B. 
Adams, zb.; H. W. Pratt, ih.: John 
Murray, z6. ; Max Clarke, ib. 

— — -A.U Historical Note, 771. 

Institute Scale of Charges ; Corre- 
spondence, 645, 742, 770. 

Intermediate Examination, See Ex- 
aminations. 

International Architectural Competi- 
tion-. Resolution le. 35 ; Regulation 
of ; Repoit of the Biiti-h Delegate, 
171 ; Text as Revi'^ed, 172 sqq. : 
Vienna Dratt, 172 sqq,: Text as 
adopted, Ac.. 317. 

International Building Trades Exhibi 
tion : Poster, 148 ; Notice le, 372. 

International Congress of Contractois 
for Building and Public Works, 105. 

International CongiesS on Tubercu- 
losi:? 1908. 111. 

Isaacs, Lewis Henrv ; obituarv notice. 
74. 

Italian Gardens (re\iew’), 498. 


J 

Jacob. L. : Circular Letter accompany- 
ing Voting Papers, 545: ReNi-ion 
of Chaiter and By-law’s, 591. 
Japan-Bntish Exhibition (London) 
1910. 746. 

Jemmett. A. R.; Limited Competi- 
tions, 181 ; Public Abattoirs, 213 ; 
Revision of Charter and By-laws, 
593, 594, 596, 600, 601, 649 sqq.. 
653 sqq.. 661, 662, 697 sqq.., 748. 
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Joas-, J- J. : Exhibition of Watei- 
coloui Drawings at the Institute. t>u5. 

John. A. Go>eL'mbe : Biiti-h SLulpture 
of To-thiy, oMo. 

Jo'^e})!!. N.ithan Solomon: obituaiy 
notiee, TiOT. 

K 

Kensington Museum Reoruani^ariMn. 
See Soriii KEN^ixtiTON. 

Kirby. E. Beiiiaui . Hliiaiuky in Rl- 
L.VlIoX in Ar.i-IirihLTLULt.. IHo. 

Kirkland, J. : Limited Competition^, 
181. 

Knowles, W. H. : Exi avation^ at Con- 
siopiiu^r, Nor.THrMBEiir \n'I', oOU. 

L 

Laird, Warien P. ; Notes ox Aechi- 
TECTui'AL Tr.Aixixa, 711. 

Lanc'hfcster, H. V.: Town Planning 
(leview), 107 ; The Fellow -hip 
Question 177: I.innted Competi- 
tions. I'^O sgq.: Town axe Couxtry : 
Some Aspect'^ of Towx Peaxxtxo. 
2-57, *231: ClrcuLirLetter accompany- 
imi Voting P<ipei-, 540 ; Revision of 
ChcUtei and By-law-, dijO. 

Lang-ton, H. Haidwicke ; The Annual 
Report, 4Hlj : Circular Letter accrun- 
panymg Voting Papers, 54 b. 547 : 
Revi-ion of Charter and By-law*-, 
59 h. 592. b52 . Additional I’leini-e^ 
for the Institute, ra'):5. 

Law Couit-. the Add:tiun-i to, 72. Is2. 

Leed- Health Congre-- , Repot t of In- 
stitute Delegate lEdwun T. Halli.b92. 

Legal : Architects* Negligence. 772, 

Lethaby, 5V. R. ; Aichitectuial .Source- 
in Natnie ireview), -54(h 

Lcver, W. H., M P : Town and Countiy, 
277 ; Speech at Annual Dinner, 557. 

Levy, A, G. : Chenii-tiy ur Building 
MateiiaF (re%iewYi, 74.4, 

Lirrvry, Thi : Repiodiu tions ot 
Mea-ured iJiMW'ings pie-ented tu, 
73: Dunatioii^ to trom 51is. Aithiu’ 
Cate-. 251 : Repoit ot the Librarian, 
IhU : Statistics (h‘ Attendance- and 
Books ls- 3 ued, ib- : Summarv of the 
Veal s Addition-, xxi. 

T.nirj'ro Compli'ii ions, Ix'>inuiE Ri - 
.'-^oLU'iiox u \ — Ml. K, G.imrneir- 
Kesolution, 177 ; Correspondence 
with the Secretary, 178 : Luton New 
Elemental y School Competition, ih . ; 
Li\eip()ol Architectural Society'^ 
Resolution. 179 : Veting on the 
Que-tion . Re-ult, 182. 

K. Gammelh 179 
$22-' Edwin T, Hall, in,; The Seeie- 
tuiv, 179, Fs2; W. Hemv V'hdt , 
179, 181 , ls 2 , J. Nixon Hoi-tield, 
179. 181, 182 , Hoiace J Hel-don, 
179: G A. T, Middleton, 17!>, 182 : 

. A, W. S. Cioss, 179, 181 . is 2 : 

I Horace T, Bonner, 179 : "Vilfrid I, 
Tia\eis, ih.; Fiank Tushman, 180 ; 
H. V. Lanchester, 180 sgq ; H. 1>. 
Seaiie^AVo.uh ] 8 l ; G. Hubbaid, 
l 8 l sqtp ; -J. S. Gih-fjii, l 8 l ; J. 
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Biindlty, Wm. 

Biodie. C. H. ~FF 
Bioivn Geo. T. 'FF 
Brown, Prot G. Baldwin 'H.AA 
Burnet. J. J , A.R.S A, "F.]. 

Butler, A. T ~t\ 

Caii'e. Y . D , M A-, F S. k F.\ 
Chatterton, Frelk. \AF 
Claike, Max 'FF 
Clarkson, S, Flint F: 

Cole, R. Laiiuton 'FF 
Colieutt, Thos. E. ^ F. . 

Colton, Robert W.. A.R.A. 

Grace, J. D. ' H. A, \ 

Crec, Paul. 

Crocker, James 
Ciornpton, W. E. V. "FA 
Cross, A. \\k S., M.A. CV. 

CrosAand R, E. "A.'. 

Ciow. Aithui FA . 

David-e, W. R [A.]. 
lLu%hei, E. Guy 'F.\ 

De,- Vti Lix, H.A.. M.D. 

Dicksee, Fuink, R.A. IB,AA , 

Dixon. A. S., M "F.A 
Dunn, William [F.j. 

Fallow. F. R, FA_ 

Floience, Henry L. "FA, 

Gammell, K. ELL 
Gal butt, Matt. 'F.E 
Geoi^e. Ernest, F res u lent. 


Gibson. Jan.t' / 
rioid-mith F 'I. W F 
broodycai, M'm. H.. M V 
Goteh, J, Alfitcl. F..S.-V. ' F 
Graham. Alex.. F.S.A. i . 

(Been, Mb Cutti- 'A, . 

Giecn. Mo will ay / . . 

Gieeiiiip, ibhv tid k! . 

Hadheid. Chaile" F. . 

Hall. E*h\ in T. 'FA 

Flare, Henry T.. Hl'K, 'z/j, 

Hams, E. Swinfen FA. 

He.iton, Clement. 

HeRdon, Florae e J. ~FA . 
Henderson, A. E.. R.B.A. 

Hill. Henry H . B.A. 

Hiorns. Frebk. R, ' 1. 

Hodue. Albeit H. 

Horn blower. Geoiue 'FA 
Horsntld, J. Xixon "A.E 
Hubbard, Geoiv:. F” S A. "F . 
Hudson. Fid ward W El . 
Hate-iiinson. C. E. El E 
Jaeob.L. El 
Jenimett, A. R. FA . 

Jjas^. .T. J ;eE^ 

John, \^^ Goscomhr II \ }{ J 

Kilby. E Be i tram 
Kirkland, J. A,E 
Kno.vK-. W. H . F.^.A. 'F A 
Laud. M'arren P. 

Lauchestei, H. V. '/ , 

Eani^wton, H. Haidwicke El. . 
Lethaby, ihoK'^soi W. R. /b , 
Lever, W H.. M.P. 

Le\y. A. (.E. B Sc. (Lend y 
Li-hman, t rank El . . 

Locke. William J. /f A. . 

Ledir, C. ?I. F.A 
Mac Alls ter. A. I‘aul F.A 
MacAlRter. Ian, B. \ , 

M Laien. Su Cluiibw, Bart., M F 
Mathews, J. Dou^ba'^ Fb 
Maw'^on, Thoina- H. //.A.E 
Mayo, Canon C. iL.M.A. 
MiJdleton, G. A. T. El.E 
Millard, Waltei ^A, 

Moira, Piof. Geiald '[[ AA 
Munby, Alan FE. M.A. El. . 
Murray. Andrew [F’E 
Murray, John [FbE 
Murray, R. C, ,Fb . 

NEr\lor, J. R. [F.A 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Additions: 13tii October 1908 — 9th October 1909. 


THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Drawings, Photographs, Engravings, &c. 

PAKIS: PIIESIDENT OE THE COXSEIL MUNI- 
CIPAL— PUin general de la ville de Pari? et de see 
enviion?. 3 sheet?. 1907 

Ville de Pari? i Service du plan de Paiis). 10 sheets. 1905 
SAYEPi {C. E.) .liS'Jc inh' — lioos (ALiiXANDrii) — Miscel- 
laneous Collection of Original Drawings, chieliy of 
Building? and Decoration at Pompeii. 

165 sheet?. [1^29-1842] 

Xo, OF SiiEFT-^ : 184. 


Books and Pamphlets. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF .ARCHITECTS— Biography 
ot the Exhibition works of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

So. Washington 1908 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW (THE PUBLISHERS OF) 
— Macartney (Mervyn E.) — Recent English Domestic 
Architecture. fo. Lond. 1908 

ARNOLD (EDWARD) the Publisher — BLOAtFiEi.n 
I Reginald) — The Mistress Art. So. Lond. 1908 

BARRY (SIR JOHN WOLFE) K.C.B. LL.D.— Standard- 
i:=ation and its Relations to the trade of the country. 

pam. 8o. Lond. 1908 
BARTLETT fA. E.) Fellow-Chuvch of the Holy Trinity 
and St. Marv, Dodford. pam. ob. 8o. Bromsgrove 1908 
BATH PRESEilVATION SOCIETY— Bath Street, Bath, 
No*-;. 1 A ’2. pam. 4o. Bath 1909 

BATSFORD (B. T.) the Publisher— Ward (W. H.) As^o- 
- French Chateaux and Garden'^ in the sixteenth 
century. A senes of leproductions of contemporary 
drawings, hitherto unpublished, by Jactiues Androuet 
du Ceiceau. fo. Lond. 1909 

Letiiiry (W. R.) FcUait -Greek Buildings represented 
by Fragments at the British Museum 

la. So. Lond. 1908 

Bankart (G.) — The Art ot the Plasterer. 4o. Lond. 1908 
Garner (T.) A Stratton (A.) — The Domestic Arcliitec- 
tuic of England dining the Tudor Period. Parts I. 
A IL fo. Lond. 1909 

BATSFORD iNfOORE (E. C. S.)— Silcock (E. J.)— Sanitary 
Engnieeiing, 2 \()D., 3rd ed. 8o. Lond. 1909 

BEET. A SONS (MESSRS. G.) the Publishers— Worley 
(G.)— Priorv Cliurch of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smith held. 8o. Lond. 1908 

BENG.M. (GOVliRNMENT OF)— Arclueological Survey 
(Fastern Ciiclc) ' Annual Report 1907-1908. 

fo. Calcutta 1908 

BILSON (JOHN) Fc//o;r— H ofe |St. J.) A Bilson (J.) — 
Architectural Description of Kirkstall Abbey. 

So. Leeds 1907 

BIVER (P.) A HOWARD (E. E.)- -Les “ chautry-chapel? " 
Aiiglaise-. pam. 8o. Caen 1908 

BOND (FRANCIS) Hon. A^s>>cuite — Fonts and Font-covers. 

8o. Lond. 1908 


BOND (F. BLIGH) Feiloic — Architectural Handbook to 
Glastonbury Abbey. 8o. Bristol 1909 

On the Rood Screens in Cambridgeshire, pam. 8o. - 

Screenwork in the churches of North Ea^t Somerset. 

pam. So. 1907 

Screenwork in the churches of the Minehead district. 

pam. So. 1906 

The Tympanum of the Rood Screen as survi\ing at 
Win sham Church, Somerset. pam. so. 1903 

BRICE (A. M.)— The Law i elating to the Architect’s 
Certiticate. pam. So. Lond. 1908 

BROWN (G. T.) Fellow — Presidential Address, Ncithern 
A..A. pam. 8o. Lond. 1908 

BL"LS (C.) Hon. Corr. Al . — Le vieux Bruxelles. 

pam. 4o. Brussels 190s 
CAIRO— MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS— Lyons (H. G.) 

—Report on the Temples of Philse. 4o. Cairo 1908 
CANNIZZARO (M. E.)— The Ara Pads. 

pam. 8o. Rome 1909 
CATES (MRS. ARTHUR)— Altavilla (R.)— Breve Storia 
di Catania. pam, 8o. Catania 1873 

Arth-Rigi Railway— G uide. pam 8o. Zurich 

Arthur (J.)— Guide to Gloucester and the cathedral. 

pam. So. Gloucester 

Ashdown {C. H.)— Guide to St. Albans. 

So. St. Albans 1893 
Atkinson (R. W.) — Handbook to Barnard Castle and 
the neighbourhood pam. So. Barnaul Castle 1885 
Babington ( ) — Guide to Fountains abbey. 

pam. 8o. Ripen 

Balten (0. von) — G uide to Salsburg. 

pam. So. Linz a. d. Donan 

Bamford (C.)— Guide to Dovedale, Ashbouin and Ham. 

pam. So. Ashbourn 

Bazeley (W.) — History of Prinknash Park, in the county 
of Gloucester. pam. So. Gloucester 1890 

Becoulet (L.-L.) — La sainte colline de Fourvieres. 

para. sm. So. Lyons 1867 

Bellows (J.) — A week’s holiday in the Forest of Dean. 

pam. 8o. Gloucester 

Beltrami (L.) — II eimitero monumentale di Milano. 

pam. So. Milan 1889 

Bemrose a Sons — Guide to Matlock, Ac. 

pam. 8o. Lond. 

Berlefsch (H. H.)— The Luceine-Rigi lailway at Yitz- 
nau, Lake of the four Cantons. 

pam. So. Zurich 

Berlin — F uhrer durch die koniglichen Museen. 

jiam. So. Berlin 1881 

Berneck (M. K. von) — Guide to Innsbruck. 

pam. So. Zurich 

Guide to Munich and its environs. 

pam. 8o. Linz a.d. Donau 

Billett (J. H.) — Handbook to Gloucester Cathedral. 

pam. So. Gloucester 

Billings (R W.) — Architectural illustrations and account 
of the Temple Church, London. 4o Lond. 1838 
Binder (J. J.) — Le eheinin de fer de TUethberg. 

pam. So. Zurich 
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Gr.AVJ ^ (11.)- Thr* waj about Oxfoi'Dhiie 

So. Lond, 

(Dlui x (ID) — GukIl' t" Frauihii^^hani. 

pani. su. rianilin^uduan 1^0 1 
(iui.l I r L (W I — Dalballl (.ithcdlal. .Ul 
(b. I'verrd itli Sepu-iulao isyo. 

p.iiu. '^0. Duih.a!! 

Gr.iMriini.pL (EoMr-\T). Loiii-i— .sr. AlDau- catladral au'l 

Its re-ti>iation. "c. S't, Ailuin- 

(h'li iiEir-iY (M. I'.i - DO'criia.-'U dc la llo 

pain. So. Tails Is 7(3 
GTki'lim tT.) Die Ih-lI Jb iclif.n III. 

paiii. so. Constance ls94 
HAPruLixM CM.)— Volk and Cbiltuc von Japan. 

pjm. So. Vienna 1S94 
HvnrrLi: (C.)— Dio Re '.den? iii Manelicn. 

pain. So. Damb(.rj ls02 
Haims (H.) -GindL to the catht<lial ciiuidi oi Glou- 
cester. le vised and collected by T. S. Wallei. 

pa.ni. <so. Gloucester 1S>0 
oi’d ed. iss4 

Hasiluhct— T hree d.iys in Ilambiuye 

pain. So. Ilambaiy Issi 

Guide to St. Nicolai-Kirche. pain. ■‘^o. 

H.AnDMEyEn (I) — The Briini^^ railway from Lucerne to 

Interlaken. pam. So. Zuiich 

Guide tu Caii^bad. pain. So. Zurich 

Guide to the Black forest lailway. 

pam. So. Zurnii — - 
HAmxuTON (C. S.) — Hurstmonceux castle and chin eh. 

with plan. So. Battle 

Hakeoctate — H andbook. pain. So- Harrogate - — — 

Guide. pam. So. Hariog.ite 

pam. So. Bond. - — ■ 

HAEWoEin (H.) — Guide to Richmond ^Yoiks) 

pam. So. Richmond 

HastixCtS — G uide. pam. sm. So. Brighton iSyS 

pam. sm. So. — 

HAr'-HOFER (M.) — Der Chiem-ee. pam. <So. Zurich 

H.ewAui'EN — Handbook. pain. So. Che-ter - 

IlErxEruAr.'rEXECK (J. H. ^n^) iV oiiiri:-. — Entstehung, 
Zweek uud Einnclitung dcs Bayer ischen N.aional- 
museums in Muiichen. pam. So. Bamberg ISUO 
HeictEl (K. T.) — Nymphenburg, pam. .So. Bamberg 1S91 
HEKTFttrni-HiT.E —Guide, with a history and dc-eiiption 
of the variou- to>vns and village-. 

So. Hertford 18S0 

Hey WOOD (A.) — Guide to Scarborough. 

pain. So. Hanehe-ter 

Guide to Chat-woith an<l Hidden Hail. 

pam So. Mancdie-tor — — 
Guide to Ilkley and Bolton abbey. 

pam. So Manchester 

Heyniood (J.) — Guide to Ilkley an<l Bolton abbey. 

pam. So. iManchester 

Hiekl (\V.) — Guide to Prague and it- eiiMron-. 

pam. so. T.inr a d. Donaii — 
Ilr.\i\AtMv (E.)-- (Juidc thiougii C\aEl>ad and its cn- 

\iron-. pam. So CarUbad 

IT'Iumann (I. \ox)— A tioners TAiHurL. 

pam. so. Zurich 

Houirox(V.) — Remaik- on the Gobelin and Ih-u-seT 
tapt-stiio- of ryfalta. pam. So. Lund. Issi; 

IIo\M LT (A.) — Elim, ur Ilaiiogate in Ibo-e and ^ t i-e 

pam. So. Huiri>gate 1S‘,)J 
IIoMi rr. (11.) The Wiekin Legend. 

Xiam. So. Shrewsbury ispl 
Howe^ (A. P.) — Guide to Bolton ahliey. 

Xmm. So. Skipton 189*2 

H<n\-ON (J. S.)— Ilandboulv to Che-tcr cathedral. 

pam. So. Che-ter iss2 
IIuGHEs (.T.)— StrangeA handbook to Chester and its en- 
virons. jmm. So. Chester 


HroH-ox (D.) — Walks through London. 2 vols. in 1. 

So. Lond. 1817 

Lmi Ni» eiFEj r. (A.) A oriiER- — Fiom Vienna to Buda- 
pest. pam. So. Zuiich 

Ixx-di.l'lk - Guide to the Tirolci Lande--Mu-euui. 

pam. So. Innsbiuck 1S94 
II —Guide. pam. So. Ipswich 1895 

Jaxin I T.)— Versaille- et son musee liistoni|ue. 

sill. ^ 0 . Paii- 

Ji iiEKY ( ) — Guide to Weymouth. 

pam. So. Weymouth 

Jh-NMXO- (J )— Guide to Glouce-rer. 

pam. So. Gloucester lsS9 
Jenx-ox I T.)— Guide to Bolton abbey. Ac. 

pam. So. Blackburn 

To*ix-ox (Tho^ I— Guidr to Ingleton and Claphain. 

pam. <So Blackburn 

Guide to Whalley and neighbourhood. 

pam. So. Blackburn 

.Toiixstox-Lavi- (H. j.)— G uide to the Hairogate mineral 
waters. pam. So. Lond. Is92 

.Tom - (E. H.) — Guide to Netley abbey. 

So. Southampton issy 

JuXi^UET (E.) — Montmaitre autrefois et aujourd'hiii. 

So. Paris l.s90 

JrxG fG. ) — CTuide to Salzburg, pani. So. Salzbmg 

K\dlx (W.)— Die Gotthardbahn und ihr Gebiet. 

pain. So. Lucerne — — 
Kauimvxx (J.) lY La Hiepe (E de)— G uide to Lake 
Gtiieva and Chamounix. 

pam. So. Linz. a.d. Donaii 

Ke-tox — G uide. jiam. so. Lond. 

KxAiiE-BopoucH — CT uide. 

pam. So. Knare-borough ls-;-3. 1S93 
Handbook. pam So. Kuarcsborough ISSS 

Koch (W. —Guide to Cologne. 

pam. So. Linz a.d. Donau 

Kez-ix-zky (V.) — Guide to A'luincum. 

pam. So. Budape-t 1S94 

Lic'OMpr iF. de) Le chateau Saint-Germain-cn-Laye. 

X>am. So. Pan- ISTJ 

Lalle.uaxd (C.)— Guide to the Eiliel tower. 

pam. So. 

Loieekt (G.) — Ho-pitallcrs of St. John of Jerusalem, 

Pale-tine. Pihodes, and Malta, pam. So. ISSB 

Lumii r. [L. V ) — Guide to Ibilermo. 

pam. So. Palermo 1SS3 
Palermo. pam. So. Palermo IsTo 

Lehxeet ( V.) — Guide to the Boden-ee. 

pam. So. Linz a.d, D-mau 

LriixEE (Q. Von) — D ie Sebatzkammer des Allerlu'clnten 
K.ii-vihau>cs. pam. So. Vienna Iss 

LLTi-uruii (E. F.) — Th(' German national inmeum in 
Nurembeig. pain. so. Bamberg ls90 

Lep-iu- iR.i— K oniglicho Muscen zu Berlin. Besehrti- 
bung der Wandgenidlde in der Aeeypti-chen Abthei- 
Inng. pam. So. Beilin ISSO 

Vcizeiclini^'^ der Aegy^ni-chen Alteithumer und 
Gip-abgu— c. pam. so. Berlin ls79 

Lille Y (G. H.) — Cluide to the I-le ui Portlaipl. 

pam. So. Weymouth 1S90 
LiXDEXErpu (P.) — Guide to r>erlin. 

pain. So. Ziuieh 

Guide to Potsdam. pam. so. Linz a.d. Donau 

Liiillii\lls (11.) — TYw^ko-lmry abbey. 

liam. So. Tewkesbury 

Livopxo — Guide. pam. So. Livorno 1S91 

Lopi: (0.1— Guide to Vienna and its environ-, 

pam. So. Berlin ls70 

LoxDnx — Geological rambles loimd London. 

pain. So. Lond. iSSl 
Loxgley (F. E )— a trip to Scarborough and Sunder, 
land-on- Wear. pain. So. Lond. 
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Lor.xE (MAnnris or) — Guide to Wind-or eu-tle. 

piiii. ''O 

LrcER^*E— Guide. 

Lri'Le^v— Guide. p.jn. '''> LadU-.N - - 

Luks (H, T.) — Guide to Sria-'-'burp:. 

pain " 0 . Fs iliU --- 

Lu-sn (P.)— Uppei Aiiedalt. a hi-toiN apA L’d-F' 

pan:. '< 0 . Pi.L.la.d 

Biimbaiii rock^. in the YYst riidio-: oi li-nh-Lin 
pani~ ' liip'-' i 

M^ckay (W. a: T )— Gu'de to P-Uo -nr. C -.nli ^ ..nd 

ntioiihouilio*' 1. p.'.n:. >0 Cna' h on 1 •"'•J 

Mai Kowln i-T, C.i — C..pii pna “' p -— - 

MalLloi* iF. A. ‘ — A sLoit lii-"ory o: '^t. }-L-:v - tin.i.-h. 

l*'hrdn V. pain ''lo '^Int t 

MaI-ta— iJ^-cnpA'-'n or the p’nvt-ni.'*! A padnn- in M i:r i 
or Valcita. IM. Antouio. ami A'eoL’Ii ; .oid c 
ot tile pictuie-. pain, '^o- M.nt.i 

YaE-iiall (G. Il ) — Guide to Seaibor- 'Uali 

p..ni. beaii *: ro'i-'li 

Ma^ iG r.Lt — Guide de Padoue. pain. ^ ). l'..'lj.a 

Mason (F. B .) — Handbook to St Albans 

s:. Allan- Hud 

M'l-ox (.T. I — Guide to I-le of \Vi_dit 

p.nn >o. lAde 1. - - 

Massi (E. Gn — Descrizione delle paktiie dl rit'aia nel 
pontihcio palazzo Taticano pain. '-o. Ej.ne 
De-ciiption of the niu-ouni- or ancient -cu'i'i Ue ni 
the' Vatican palace. pain. ''o. liiiuir l-nu 

MriNII-'Ll' |C C.)— Guid*. to Hie-dea. 

pain. ''0 IneS'lni 

Milan — D escription or the Scala theatre. 

pani -L M.lan I--! 

Street Guide. P-nn Mihni 1"'>7 

Monaco iD.) APiOLfe (E. N ) — Handlo'.k tj the Napl s 
niu-euin. p.nii '^o N.^iles 1'"''!' 

Monuiaeiee — Guide onieiel da pe'o.rin cni i^.LcreX’a- ai dc- 
Montniartie. pan-. -^0 Paris I" '! 

Le pdeiin au -ancruaire du SacA-Co ar '■ Mon'iniaitreo 

paiu, ''o, 

Mooee {.T. J.) d: Huii-i iH )- Gaide to O.^noid. 

pain s. cixtiu t — -— 

Mooee iJ. J.) — HmtuiiCal handbook and mad*, to Oxiool 

pain. '>C. OMii’i'il P‘^7'' 
Itaiiihle- around Oxford, Section II.. Pleiilaam V'-eh]- 
-rock. and Fladeii. p.nn. •-<>, ( j ■ o ni G72 

Mooee (-T. P.) — Map of Glouct-t. r. 

P'lii Giducf .-ter 

Mooee (d. W.j — Handbook to Cinch*. -t^n. 

pain. ^ 0 , ChidieAcr I'^no 
MrnHEN'HOEF (E.) — Altniunberp, 

pam. "^0 r>, iiibeig I'^nn 

Mink ir— Guide. pain Pnlin 

Guide to the National Mu-cuni 

p.na, ■•'O. Miuiieh H'U 

Mfejuy (d.) — Handbook to Glouce-ter Cathe.lial 

pain ''() r ( a'i<[. 1 ''ho 
Napif-— G uidt p.iin. -m. Mipl .. p^no 

N'' 1 mLI(E) (Tiiidc to Hilt nil** pai/i P, bniiuGhl 
Nh or.iN (E ) -I.c- iironi'.nade^ <lc Nun 

palti. .''O. Nic*‘ 

Noi tHn — Guide to Inn-bruck. 

parn. '-m. Ininhi ui.l: 1 ''lif) 

Tian- by H A G i pam ■'o Inn-lniok 

Noetii iV I -I)m( iipti\o Purljcuhu- (U rho Jiittle oi 
Tev.la.-hurv. Ttn.ALPoniy - 

Guide to Xccvkesbuiy Abbc} Chur* in 

pain. ''0 Tcwlie'bniy 

O.D. — (xuide to Boiueaux. pam. so P»ord*‘au\ ]<''77 
Oii> Sauum \nl Sioni in nol— I lkmti'ated Guide 

•'''0 S<ili-biuv H.'''-; 

Oncfeio (E.)— Guidu di Palermo. 

pam. So Palermo pssr, 
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SwAi.i (W.) — Guule to the catheJrahmJ college of Wiii- 
che^tef. pain. So. IVincht-ter 1S77 

Vineht.=:ter Latht'.Iml. and what it ha- st.en duiing 
ei-ht ctiuaiie-. pam. So. Y'lnche-ter 1893 

\VinclK-ttr colhge, a lecord of five ceiitmn.-. 

pain. So. Winche-tei' ls93 

Seller! iiAOKN — (iuiJe. pain. >o. SehaiflnuHen 

Guide. pam. >o. Zurich 

SiHD'wL iF t~ Guide to Vienna. 

pain *-0 Linz a d. Donau 

SeiK .Ni’KLUi. (B. M.) — Guide to C'aiLhadanil it- enviioU'^. 

pam. '^o. Beilin lss2 
Guido to rrague and its environs. 

pam. > 0 . Berlin 1881 

SlUrilKLi; i a. 1 — Guide to Stra--hiuu and it- enMions. 

pain. So Ziirnh 

Sif.rn (M'.i:. m i— Les inervoille- de Louiahs. 

pam -m. So. Baii- 1S79 
SuLior (R.)— Guide to Hamburg- Altona. 

Pvam. So. Hambuig 1881 

Sjlcw (G )— Guide to Filey and its neighbourhood. 

liain. So. Filey 

Ihiiiibles round Filev. pam. So. Loud. 1SS6 

Siieaiivn (J. J. I— Handbook to Beverhy. 

pam. So. Beverley — — 
vSiiEEwsBULY— Guide. pam. So, — _ 

SnuTTLEvroiiTH iJ.j — Guide book to Ilkie->y, Bultcn Abbey, 

and neighbourhood. pam. So. likley 

South ION— G uide. pam. So. Southamptun lss9 
Spunceu (T.) — Guide to Ricdimondand ntighbouihocd. 

pam. So. Richmond 

StandixCt (P. C.)— The battles ot Hertfordshire, includ- 
ing an exhaustive account of the martyrdom of 
Albanus. So. St. Albans IS-Sp 

Stlixackeu (E.) Guide to Budapest. 

pam. So. Zurich - — — 
Sievens (E. T.) — Jottings on some of the objects of 
interest in the Stonehenge excursion. 

So. Sali-bury 1SS2 

Stiehlee (G.)— Guide to Dresden, pam. So. Berlin ISSO 
Stokesay Castee, salot — H istorical -ketch. 

pam. So. Ludlow In 7-) 

Thalasseii (P.) — Guide to Weymouth and Poitland. 

pam. So. Weymouth 

TiiniRixoY (G.) — Budapest. Hygiene pubhguc. 

pam. ■'^o. Budapest ISpl 
Thun — Guide. parn. So. Zuiich — — 

Tki-huk-t (F, G )— Boihain ca-tle. pam So. Battle 

Tt— vxniEK (G.i — The Eiffel tower pam. So, I.ond. 1SS9 
ITvAurwuix (Th.) — Das Beichtesgadener Salzl/crgwerk. 

pam. So. Aua-buig — ~ 
Tuiiix (R) A H\N-toAiH (A. G.)— Guide to Swanage 
and the I-le of Puibeek, pam So. Swansea ls71 
Tutt.'N (W. T.) - shrew -bury, Cluudi Stietton, and 
Ludlow. pam. mi. So. Loud. 1893-4 

UxitFi; (T. L. F.) — Guide to Hanovci. 

pam. So, Zurich 

Vkuonv — G uide. pam. So, Verona 1S77 

Vj 1 1 - — Catalo.gue of the museuni. 

pam. So. Paii> 1873 
ViEXN V —Catalogue of the pictures of the modern school 
in the Royal Picture Galieiy. pam. 8o. Vienna ISSI 
Guide. pam. So Berlin ISSG 

Guide to the Voti\kii(he. pain. So Vienna 1S79 

Mi -1 l 11- — 

Allerhochste Kaiserhaus.— Guide to the ait collect luii. 

pain. So. Vienna is94 
Guide to the collection of armour. 

pains. So. Vienna 1S70, lss(), lsS9 
Guide to the collection ot coins and antiquitie-. 

pam. So. Vienna 1S79 

Guide to the collection ot industrial art subjects. 

pam. >So, Vienna 1891 


Guide to the sculpture collection. 

pam. so. Vienna 1879 
Guide to the treasury. pam. so. Vienna ISSO 

K. und K. Heeres-Mu-eums -Catalogue. 

pam. So. Vienna 1893 

K. und K. Naturhistorische Hofmuseum— -Guide. 

pam. So. Vienna 1893 

Guide to the collection of building materials. 

pam. So. Vienna 1S9’2 
K. und K. Oe-terrcic'hische Mu-eum fur Kunst und 
Industrie— Guide. pam. So. Vienna IsSl 

Vi-lomi (M.) — Toinbeau de Xapolton ler, trige dans le 
dome dcs IiiYalides. pam. So. Paris 1853 

Wallp.ax (J. R.) dr Fowler (J. T.)— Guide to Ripon, 
Fountains abbey, Ac. pam. So. Ripon 1884 

Walcutt (M. E. C.i — B attle Abbey: with notices of the 

pari-h church and town. so. Battle 

Walllx (B.j — Wiener studies. pam. So. Vienna 1809 
Walker (C. C.) — A brief history ot Lilleshall and 
description of Lillesbali abbey. 

pam. So. Newport 1891 
Wallis (A.)~Guide to Buxton, Ac. 

pam. So. Lond. 

Ward (J.)— Skiptoii castle. pam. So. Skipton 1891 

Wardell (.j.)-— H istorical notices of likley, Rombald's 
moor, and Baiidon common, 2nd ed., with notes 
and additions by John Holmes. 

pam. So. Leeds 1S81 
WarJ'Ley (C. F.) a Rom kt-on (W. H.)— Guide to 

Buxton and neiglibouihood. pam. So. Buxton 

Waugh (E.) —Guide to Tinteru abbey. 

pam. So. Monmouth 

W.rYL\Nr> (PI.) — Guide to Isle of Wight and Portsmouth. 

pam. so. Ryde, I.W. — 
Weil- [Duvs or) — Cathedral singers in times past and 

present. pam. 8o. 

Wexlock, Buildwas, Willey. Barrow'- — G uide. 

pam. sm. 8o. Madeley — 

Weymouth. — Guide. pam. So. Weymouth 

Wheailr (W.) — Guide to Hairogate. 

pain. So. Leeds 1890 

WiEXKE (.1.) — Catalogue of the art gallery. Hamburg. 

pam. So. Hamburg ISSl 
Guide to Hamburg and its environs. 

pam. So. Berlin 18-81 

WiX'.HEi.si V — Guide. pam. -m. So. Rye 

WiND-m: — Guide. pam. So. Windsor 

Guide to the ca-ile. pam. So. Windsor 

Wouia HE-iLR— The mosaic pavement and Roman villa. 

pain. So. Stioud 1890 
Wrioiit (T.)- Ludlow sketches, pam. So. Ludlow' lSt37 
Wrdoii (T-) A' B'ker p ).) — Hi-torieal and de^'Criptive 
sketch of Ludlow ca-tle and of the chinch of St. 
Law'icnce, I.udlow. pam. So. Ludlow' ISSS 

Zammit (N.) — Malta and its industries. 

pam. So. Lund. 1886 
Zurich - Guide. pam. 8o. Zurich 

CAXTOX PCBLISHIXCt C0MP\XY, the Publi-liers— 
iMiDDLEToN (G. A. T.) —Modern Buildings: 

their planning, construetiou, and design. Vols. v.-vi. 

4o. London 1907 

CEYLON (GOVERNAIENT OE), ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY— Epigiaphia Zeylaiiica, being the lithic and 
otlnr inscriptions ot Ceylon. Vol. i., Part iv. 

fo. Lond. 1909 

North Central Provinces, Ac. Annual Report, 1905. 

fo. Colombo 1909 

CHAPaMAN a hall (MESSRS.) the Publishers— 
.\m'Ulw (E. S.) — Theory and de-ign of straetuivs. 

So. Loud. 1908 

SxAnivM (H. Heatikote)— T he organ and its position in 
musical art. So. Lond. 1909 
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Seventy ^fourth Session — 1908-1909. 

THE OrEXIXG ADDEESS. Delivered by the President, :\rr. Erxest George, 
at the Fir--t ^heneral Meeting. Monday, 2nd Xovember lOOS, 

jW' Y Brother Architeets, ---! am very sensible of the honour conferred upon me by election 
%/ I to this Chair which has held a succession of distinguished men, each having worked 
earnestly and widely for the good of our art and for the best interests of our 
Institute. My desire i^ to follow in the footsteps of these good men and true, relying on your 
kind sympathy and help. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am called upon to-night to give my views on Architecture and 
its present position, for such a pronouncement is expected of each President. I speak with 
diffidence, knowing there are those here at whose feet I well might sit. Still, it takes many 
sorts to make a world, and during a lifetime we each acquire some knowledge or personal 
outlook that may be wonh imparting. 

In the days of my pupilage the battle raged around the Styles. Students who sought 
medals and architects who entered upon competitions felt that their chances depended largely 
upon whether the Assessor wa^ a. Gothic or a Classic man. The Law’ Courts w’ere leaving 
their ancient Hall at Westminster, and it was decided that their new home should be of Gothic 
character. For the new' Government offices Sir Gilbert Scott's Gothic scheme was chosen, w'hen, 
with a change of Ministry, lie was required to convert his design from its mediicvalism to that 
w'hich we see now*. A lieligious revival and church building era w'as entered upon. Following 
the Pugins, Gilliert Scott and George Street were building and WTiting, while John Buskin in 
beautiful and forcible language set forth his ow'ii view's of Art and its aims, and enthusiasm 
W'as stirred. From the vernacular mode of building w'ith its sobriety and dulness there was a 
reaction. Galdes broke the sky, and there w'as a general movement for t\\e Ficturesqiie, w'hich, 
though one of the various forms of architectural charm, is not the highest. Medley took the 
place of lost traditions, and it w'as questioned if order or harmony w'ould ever be touched again. 

WAll, after all the experiments w'o have been through in styles of various periods, 
w'hether the motif were Gothic, Francois-Premier, or Dutch, w'e seem now', at least in our 
street architecture, to be approaching a common language in a version of English Eenaissance ; 
a style that is not rigid in its laws, and which adapts itself to varying requirements and uses. 
At the same time individuality is somewhat lost, and the architect's handw'riting cannot 
always be identified. In the competition drawings for the County Hall, lately seen together, it 
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was cTiriuus to note liow little one dutlior was (li>tin,itui.shaMe from another, with an y eei'tainty : 
the compositions were ^itoocl or hah on very ^iinihu* line^’-. 

The pos^ihility of all workiioa apoiin in a univcr-al style lias often ))een hiM'ii>st‘(l : I do 
not think it will ever l^e attained, n*'!’ do I feel ‘'Urt^ that it A'<>nld lu* a .itain. We Nlioiild he 
the lo'>er> it our [uiintia*’’, writtn*-, atal iiiusician^ weu* all of one -idiot >k Tho^e who de.’^ire 
unifomiity prohaldy hope that their iiei^daht lUi s will uialo’ the chanp:e of >tep. lii earlier <lay>, 
while tradition la-ted. it wa^^ natural fur ail work in one liiatiner. There are now too many 
fornix in oiir vocahukiry to l^e .-et a-^iile hy a proee^- of '-election. 

W'e are a/V^ [leoidi, and we ttvd at liherty to do wliat we plea.^e, opeeially with a free- 
hold pu--eSsion. Certain laW'< are enacted and enforced for the >anitary litmus of )>iuldin,Lrs, 
the safety of eon-traction, and preservatioti fnaa fire : lait there i- no law to protect us from 
mon'^tro'-ities, and our sen-e of beauty iiiay lie coii-tantl}' wounded, niucli Ub the beiibe'^ are 
pained Ipv street niu^ic and hy the noi.-c and -tench of mona'-. 

It is serioubly under consideration Avhether ruleb and conditions of hiiildin^ may not he 
made to secure us against flagrant breaches of ta-te, at lea-t in our -treetb, de>-ignb }>tdtig 
submitted, before perpetration, to bome com'-tituted authority or committee of ta-te. 1 am 
fully awaire of the diflieulties or drawhackb to buch a bclieine. IVe must avoid dictation 
from mere oflicial judgment, w^hich w'oukl often be irritating and prnbably blind to a work of 
geniub. A Vigilance Committee under a Minister of Fine Artb miglu not alwayb act wi-ely, 
and Would pos'-ibly be eouip' ised of old--cho(»l men with their prejudice^. perha}»- including 
a time-being Fresident of the Institute. Among our-elves we might have a Consultative Com- 
mittee of three or four men of judgment, to w'hom, as a matter of grace, designs wimld be 
showin wuth adjoining buildings iiiiJicated. Errors cif taste could thus be pointed out before 
Ijeing (‘Omiiiitted to stone. In great Public W ork- .-ucb consultation waaiid be valuable, and 
in France we And leading men working in uni-ou to the advantage of their art. 

We must ahvays regret the opportunity lo^t in the Strand, the County Council having 
taken expert advice on a grand scheme for relaiilding that liiiarter of the town, a scheme 
which was allowed to die a natural death. My personal feeling is against the rigid following of 
a set elevation through tlie length of a street. WA do not wash to bee London ■* Haussmaun- 
ibed." Violent diversity should he avoided, wdiile the cornices and leading lilies of buildings 
should be taken up wdiere practicable. 

The case of the Eegcnt Quadrant is exce^itional, and we value the decision of the Crown 
tliat tlie original -rheme of Vabh shall ]je folio w'ed in a glorified form, ab we alre.idv see it in 
the strongly characteribtic new' portion ju-t completed. It is at the sky-line that the beauty 
of the curve or sweep of the Circus can l^e appreciated, and this line can only lie preserved by 
the following of laie design. It is, nevertlieless, a misfortune that in this first note of the 
new' luirmon;:, liavoc has Ijeen made of the said sky-line, for liaek Iniildiiigb w'hich come very 
near to the front are jumping up in a most unrestrained waiy. The Circus carried out on 
Mr. Aorman Shaw’\s desigji will have great distinction, and will form a ilignifled example of street 
ai chitectui e. W e-^ legiet that witli it we canned luu'e a wider street, lor the neciessarily iticre^abed 
lieight and tlie broad scale of the detail les-en the apparent space. In this streed of sliopb 
w'e mubt not, as practical men, ask for a restoration of the Cokuuiade, wdiicli in my youth I 
can rememlier as an interesting architectural feature in the (juadraut. 

When we look at Vash's w'ork, albeit in stucco, we feel what a much simidiu- prolilem he 
had to deal with than tails to us. With Imt two stories of window's above his ground floor it 
was easy to make effeidive spacing, with here a group of coluimib and tliere an attic story 
01 pediment, Wiili increased land values the demand is now for live or six stories in 
height and another tw'o in the roof, giving a nu'iK.donous repetitiiai of parts. W hen suedi 
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new Imiklinj^s take the place of old in existing streets, there is a proportionate loss of light, and 
it should he our effort to catch all that is granted us of London's diluted sunlight. 

I reinem]>er when su])mitting plans to the late Duke of 'Westminster, who personally 
considered all rehuildiiig schemes on his estate, he made the wise proposal that the south 
side of tlie street should lie kept lower than the opposite side, to admit sunlight. My building 
was docked of a >tory, ])ut I felt the <lecision was the result ot enlightened legislation. 

There i> a just relation hrtween the lieight of buildings and the width of streets, and we 
feel satisfaction when this i'- attained, let we know cities of tall palaces in narrow streets, 
where the sky is but a fractional (juantity. How mysterious and beautiful are these narrow 
ways betwetui architectural walls I I recall the impres:-ion of such streets that have become 
the heme-» or liives of the poor ; im^an garments hanging from every window, the eiiect 
of the whole, with it^^ deep tones and >parkling lights, full of heauty to the arti^^t. The 
occupants of (irosveuor Sf[uare might hang all their choicest costume^ from their windows, 
and we should not gain a scintillation of pleasure ; so much circumstances alter cases. 

One foggy day a brother architect expressed to me his satisfaction in the veil that hid 
away tlie London architecture ; I did not share his feeling, for I find no panorama more 
interesting than that which is gained, perhaps from the top of an omnibus, in the journey from 
the West to the Bank, with an excursion mto Finsbury. There are buildings old, new, good, 
and bad, the interest centering in the cpiarter that is rising between the Strand churches. 

Leigh Hunt ^aid of Nash that ‘‘he found us all brick and left us all plaster." Now the 
brick and the plaster are disappearing, making way for Portland stone, than which no finer 
material will be found with its pearly whiteness, at least on its south and west sides, even in 
our sooty city. Terra-cotta has been tried and found wanting : its surface cannot resist- the 
insidious combination of sulphur and damp that makes our London atmosphere. 

We must not ignore the new material known as Carrara," a Doulton ware. It bhares 
with terra-cotta the weakness of being a pottery easing filled in with alien matter, but the 
surface is satisfactory, as seen in several important examples in our streets : it avoids the 
glitter of most tile surfaces, while the mouldings or modelling upon it are clean and sharp, 
telling their tale without the coarseness that is sometimes resorted to in making telling features 
in stone, big rustics, keystones, ^Cc. 

We must accept the fact that our streets are composed of shops and that our architecture 
must adapt itself to trade purposes. The laiilders of those fine Hanse towns built for tradesmen, 
and our clients must not feel that they have to make choice between architecture and utility. 
Ample supports must be shown and not hidden by plate-glass ; but one often sees robust rustica- 
tions, keystones, and l)lockings that are somewhat out of scale with the shop and its purpose. 

Whatever harmony may ])e arrived at in the rebuilding of our towns, there will remain 
diversity in the treatment of the country house. A house in its park may, without making a 
false note, express the individualities of its osvner. While to one the dignity of the columned 
portico, classic proportion, and breadth of treatment appeal, another, in whom the romantic 
element is strong, finds formality chilling : he will be happier in panelled rooms with their 
long mullioned windows. There will still be Horace Walpoles and Walter Scotts as well as 
Greek revivalists. 

Various types may be taken in starting the lines of a really modern house, avoiding both 
pedantry and medi<X‘valism, I speak of types, for I believe that when the utmost originality 
is intended, there is, consciously or unconsciously, a reminiscence of something that has been 
before and that has left its influence with us. I say this, not forgetting that we have amongst 
us TArt Nouveau'’ ; but in that old forms are resuscitated, chimney-stacks and gate-posts 
following the obelisk or pylon of Egypt. 
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Looldng at the examples that ^ve may class a^ - New Art/' wc iinJ much freshiif--, ^vith 
an earnest eftort tu avoicl familiar fonim aiul yet .-ometimf s without rhyme (»r rtMSon. 

We have seen architrave^ to the jam]>s e>f wiiulov*' wliicln when they uet near the top. 'suihlenly 
cease, leaving the window-head vitlu.'Ut >lielter. Surh treatnaail original, toi it has not I>ren 
done before; I hot^e it w'ill not be done agaim That which -uri>ri''ina m.iy ia* .ittia»'iive 
in a sketch or tolerated in a competition drawing, hut in a }»ta-niam m laiilding a fta ak or 
surprise, I am sure, should he avoided, Tlii- pliant* i^ intecriim the (hd Wtudd, and I have 
seen its w'ilde^t manitestations in new hotels in old Spani-li towu''. 

There is with us a tendency to exaggerate features - -low ^toiie.-- -o I<irgt* that tluw 
dominate a building, or stone hloekingb iipMU ci.dumn'' tliat -motlier tli- ^hait. Jti -^pite of 
such efforts. Tradition ha> ^till it^ strong hold : the Ina- f-'r tiuie-liououia il lauldiug-. the a-'^o- 
ciations w'ith them, their texture and mellnwne--, ii'ntiiK lively at^p^al to m. lie eli* nt for 
whom WE build dreads seeming startlingly im nlern with hi" new Iiou^e. Imiead or tteling a ju^t 
pride in the creation of his plea:^aunce/‘ he would lather it "hoiiLl ."eeui to ht Itaig l>» the pa^t. 

As with the buildings, so wuth the old "tuffs, decorati'Ui and picture". It i" a nii"U»rtune 
that the fashion prevails of tilling new lioinc" with ]>"eU(lo-anLi4Ue furniture, ofit^n Indly 
made and maltreated to give the appearance of age. A Inde street" in g',)Oi| ipiurter" vt the 
town are given up to the :-ale of ohjtt^, old, "eeond-hand. or spuriiai" uULiijUe. the piihiie 
believing that such is the right thing to buy. The w'ork"hop- of Aareiiibtrg and A enice have 
a vast indir^try in producing '‘old” thing.s tCi meet tire demand, while our own craft"ineu lack 
encouragement. While commenting thu^, I confe"" to having spent my own poeket-money on 
various cabinets tind other objects that I juize, and that I tind good to live with. Such things 
should be in the hands of artists and should he preserved witli reverence, r^fy tirade is again"t 
the buying of them in ignorance, as a fashion that checks progrc"" and development. As a 
critic says, “ the past will not supply enough fuel to keep up the ffivs of imagination. ' 

The regard for the things of the past exi"ted as long ago as wdien the ’* sleeping Cupid 
of the youthful Michelangelo wars stained dijwn and "old as an *'anti(pie‘' t<.> fetch the 
better price. The craze has its root in the reverence that we all sliare for the things and for 
the men of the past : it is a form of ancestor-worship. A painter must he dead before we 
realise that he has been doing great work, and the pictures that he could not sell will chaiige 
hands at rapidly increasing values. 

Of our nolffe Museums and Ahitional ( ffjUections we maybe justly proud: yet an aide 
writer tells us that these are haviiig a baneful intluence on modern art. There has been a 
resurrection of old forms and a tendency to insteadof seeking inspiration, and thiA c]ie<-k" 
creative powEr. This critic argues that (Treek sculiUiin^ sliould not be considered away from ils 
natural environment, nor Italian paintings away from tlie cliundies lofteii liadlly liglitedt tor 
W’hich they weie painted. Our Museums and Oalleries are especially the p<ior inaiCs p(»sses- 
sion, and one is glad to find in them the crowd of earnest faces. Tho"ewv]io coim^ from soi-did 
surroundings to btudy the masterpieces wall but imperfectly ciaiipiElieiid then], yet tlie gloiy 
and joy of a Titian must have some message for tliem, and I W'ould mU liiuit tlie knowledge of 
these great w'orks to those only wdio can afford a Cooks* ticket to \dnice or to Athens. 

*We have left many things undone, but we are treating our art treasuia-s with respect. 
The accumulation of clioice things at South Kensingt<ai weliope soon to see spreading through 
the noble Palace that Sir Aston Mebl) has, wdtli so much wisdom ami caiaa schemed fortluan ; 
while at the liritish Museum spacious additions are now rising fj‘om the ^killed liatids of 
Mr, John Burnet. This work is begun in no mean spiiit, for the iui]io-ing new facade will 
have a dignified approach lunusual in our buildings) ffy tlie* cit araic'e and re'scliettiing of the 
adjoining pro^ierty ; this through the comlfined effojg. of the dura! landowner and the 
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County Council. ()ur Xiitionul Gallery is also to a mueh-desireci addition, ^Yhich wdll 

occupy the ^pace of the barracks : these now impinge upon it, with the constant risk of fire. 

Turning troiu ancient tilings to m w. we maybe called upon to make a departure in 
dt'>ign to meet modern con>t ruction in steel and concrete. The Homans were concrete 
buihh‘rs, ])in they were not afraid of hulk, and their works, still with us, satisfy the eye with 
their proportion and substance. lJut tlie u>e of concrete lias become a science ; there is a 
Concrete lii'^tiiute, and alfle nit.ii have made the line^t calculations as to the work that may be 
done in coiicrett^ and ferro-concreie, with inthiite>iuial (quantities. 

We live in an age ot hurry : ground-rents are heavy, and a great commercial building 
mu^t be erected in one year im^tead <.tf thia^e : thus steel-framed con'^tructiun will be taking 
the qdace of JfUihlnnj, W(^ may now^ rt^uch a steel structure in Oxford Street, a dry-goods 
store. It.', foundations go d(»wn to the Twopenny Tube, and its roof is near the sky. This 
iron framework is now being enclosed wdth a gigantic order of columns which bring it within 
the law^ of the Building Act and give it the asq»ect of a Temqfie. The County Council have 
decided that next yetir we shall have a revised Act countenancing the thinness of avails that 
are sufficient for their load in the new material. 

Many of our colleagues are already building in the new method, erecting steel frames 
and filling in the sq)aces, the excuse being the saving of time. The buildings I have in my 
mind have been finished with architectural qu’opriety, and the skeleton within is hidden and 
forgotten. But if this mode of construction becomes general, a style must be evolved adapted 
to it. It is not reasonable to make a hhow^ of stone walls, giving to the piers a comfortable 
width, when we know' that the stone has no work to do. With our great adaptability, the 
eye and the mind may get accustomed to ferro -concrete posts and may credit them with their 
real strength. But shall we be satisfied without an apparent thickness and a breadth of W'all- 
sq>aee tor light and shadow' *? I am not anxious to anticipate so violent a change, and I trust 
it will not come about till my w'ork is done. 

While speaking of concrete w'e have to thank the engineers for a valued application of 
the material. Mr. Francis Fox lately explained to us here how' renewed youth is being 
imparted to crumlfiing w'alls, mossy and lichen-covered — a steam blast of cement filling the 
perished insides and tlie cracks, w'ithout change to the surface. 

The London County Council Technical Schools are to teach ‘‘ Architecture in con- 
nection w'ith their School of Building ; and this wfill do good unless those gaining this 
elementary knowTedge think they must thereby become architects, as, unfortunately, the bulk 
of South Kensington students feel they must become painters of easel pictures — a thing that 
w'as never intended w'hen the schools w'ere founded for training the taste of the artificer. 

The grow'ing interest in the Crafts is quite a feature of our time, and it is interesting to 
find men w'ith the higher education ])eeoming w'orkers in metal, gesso, and designers of stuffs 
and various decorative material. In my humble opinion Sculpture has made the greatest 
advance in our time, and w'e have sculptors wTio are not limited to the production of statues, 
but who adapt their work to architecture with a reserve and a knowledge of the wants of a 
building. 

In our country the Fainter is seldom allow'ed a chance, though we can look with pleasure 
on a few successful examples of mural painting. It may be that our people do not enjoy 
colour or feel the need of it, for I have generally found that the spaces one has reserved for 
decorative painting are allow'ed to go bare. The client does not want colour, or is afraid of it. 


“ Foundatiuu> : the Use of Divers and the Gi outing Mac*hine," Journal 22nd Febiuary 1908, p. 249. 
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He maybe induced to give a thousand pounds for a fine tapestry for a staircase "sval!, and well 
it will look ; but that is no encouragement to contemporary art. I have just returned from 
the hill towns of Italy, where one is struck ])y the aptitude of the Italian for painting walls 
and vaults. He understands the di^position of eok)ur : his work^ may l)e crude, but in a half- 
light there is a richness about the humblest village church. The method i> traditional with 
him, and it is not so with us ; he may indulge in architectural vistas and perspectives which 
we should not approve. But did not !\Iichelaiigelo do the like *? 

AYe architects feel that Architecture must be predominant in the arts, with her listers 
or daughters subject to her. When the decorative arts have been at their highest and 
craftsmen most skilled, we find that the shapes and pr<^portions of buildings are uncon- 
sidered. While we do reverence to the great frescoes of Florence we regret the ill proportion 
of the Duomo, with its wide bays, the wallr. having been spaced with the one object of 
receiving pictures. While we admire the exijuisite detail of the Certosa of Pavia, and the 
fanciful and refined sculptures of the Francois-Premier chateaux, we generally find that the 
building has no studied scheme or proportion, but is the result of accident, its charm being in 
the detail and the fancies of the sculptor, who wa- a consummate craftsman. We ask that 
the building shall be designed on noble lines, the sculpture and painting being part of one 
scheme, and they will not be the less precious. 

In Scotland a Eoyal Commission was some time ^^ince appointed with the object of 
preserving ancient and historic monuments ; and we are glad to say that a similar Eoyal 
Commission is now to intere’^t itself in such memorials in England. 

The Prime ]^Iinister has asked us to name an architect to serve on this Commission, 
and our aljle friend Leonard Stokes is tri help in cause. The intention i^ to schedule 
buildings and objects of historic or archaeological intere^jt, and to protect these from ruthless 
treatment or neglect. 

The Xational Trust, on which we have a representative in i\tr. W. A. Forsyth, is doing 
useful work on .-Domewhat similar lines. 

Following the decision of Architects in Congress, we British Architects have joined those 
of other nations in the demand that ‘•Architecture” 1)0 named with Painting and Sculpture 
in the scheme for International Copyright. AVhat value such right will ever have is ditficult 
to say. Copyright at home would be worth more to u^, but it would ])e hard tu enforce. The 
gables of Scotland Yard have a broken pediment with an o]>clisk finial. It is so pleasing 
and pi<|uant a feature that the form has ])een borrowed for vai’ious otlier gables that we see. 
It would never occur to the distinguished architect to demand a royalty from those who have 
employed this pediment ; they would probal)ly claim to have found their inspiration in the 
original Dutch gMble. The ubiguitons copyist, thongdi a nuisance, is a sincere flatterer. 

Of puldic works in progress there are the r^ruseuiii:, of wliich we liave spoken. 1'here is 
also, on the stocks, a further important addition to the South Kensington group, Sir Aston 
T\ebb having been entrusted with the Technical Schools, which will make a further develop- 
ment of this Department of Instruction. 

The Arch of Decimus Burton on Constitution Hill should gain by the promised gift of a 
fine sculptured group. Y e look f<.)r\\ard to seeing at an early date the Prcjce^sioual Eoad 
making its way through the triple arches l^y which the architect has skilfully disguised the 
twist in the road which joins it with Irafalgar Sguare. It will cease to be the restful retreat 
that it forms now, but I trust it will never ])e profaned by tramways or motor ’buses. Tire 
Londoner must preserve some haven where he may possess his soul in peace. 
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The formation of County Councils and of Municipal Corporations has given an impetus to 
the building of Town-Halls, and some of these are among the most successful and charac- 
teristic of our modern buildings. 

I hope I am rightly informed in saying that the design of Mr. Knott, the fortunate 
competitor for the C(ninty Hall, has been revised and is practically approved b}- the Council, 
with every chance of being carried out. We congratulate Mr. Knott heartily ; he is to be one 
of our great arcliitect^, for opportunities make men. One is pained to think of the good men 
and true artists who have started with the gualitications fur tine work but on whom Fortune 
has never turned her face. 

In the building of churches the Gothic tradition still prevails, but not necessarily as a 
resuscitated art. I feel that in mo^t of the works that Bodley has left to us there is a very 
personal vitality. Bentley has given us a monument of which w^e may well be proud in his 
Cathedral of Westminster. There are few interiors at home or abroad having the solemn 
impressiveness conveyed by this vaulted space. 

It is some months since I saw the piers rising, and the stone preparing, for the great 
Cathedral at Liverpool which is planted on a rock, and vhich promises to be not less inspiring 
than the great abbeys of the past. Here I did feel that it would be incomplete without a 
revival of the conditions and monastic institutions of the Moijen-arje. 

A mushroom growth of the present year is the Franco-British Exhibition, and it is a 
triumph of paste-boai*d construction, with an aspect of permanence. It is laid out with taste 
and design, and avoids that wildernes.'ij character that has been depressing in most Exhibitions. 
In the several buildings, arcades and colonnades, there are suggestions that in solid material 
w'ould have dignity. Various tiimsy and fanciful features are not inappropriate to the medium 
emj^loyed and to the temporary purpose of the structure. It has been very interesting and 
not ungratifying to our painters and sculptors, to see their works in juxtaposition to those of 
their French colleagues. 

A matter that has been much discussed in this room for years past is the need for a 
comprehensive scheme for the changes that are always making in our great cities. We desire 
that the work of rebuilding, which never ceases, should be a part of one well -devised scheme 
anticipating the ever-increasing needs of a growing population. We might then have some 
day direct routes from east to west and north to south, tine approaches to our public buildings, 
and readj’ access to our parks and open spaces. New suburbs developed should be the result 
of forethought, instead of growing; as now, beneath the wand of the jerrybuilder. The Local 
Government Board is now framing a Bill to meet this great need, and our Boyal Izistitute has 
addressed a letter to the President of the Board reiiuesting that we may have “ specific 
permission ” to make representations and recommendations at inquiries held by the Board, 
before tlie approval of schemes for town planning. We are all interested in the humanitarian 
side of this subject, but. as arcliitects, we only ask to oifer advice from the esthetic or 
architectural point of view : endeavouring that new streets shall give fine vistas, being con- 
sidered in relation to the public buildingj^ or churches which they may pass in their route or 
to which thev lead. The placing of public nioimments and the laying-out of parks and their 
approaches are all matters about wliich judgment from the artistic side is essential. 

I remember the discussion that preceded the forming of Northumberland Avenue, which 
involved the destruction of an histoiic London mansion : for a way was wanted betwc-en Charing 
Cross and the new river embankimuit. A street was set out with dignified width to take tall 
houses : hut these after running for two hundred yards cease. A view across the river would 
have given a certain interest : but by perversity this important road leads only to the skew 
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side of an iron railway bridge, a signal post being the chief feature in the vista, it is to avoid 
similar accidents that we are vigilant. 

We have already formed a small committee of men best Lpialiiiedtohelpin thi> important 
matter, and they are putting in a definite form the principles that should rule, a- well a'> their 
views and suggestions. Our Allied Societies will he invited to work with iw : wo "hall thus be 
prepared to advise when oiir assistance ib wanted. 


Oiu’ Eoyal Institute is of veneraljle age, having enjoyed a Eoyal Charter for bovoniy-tive 
years. The revised Charter for which we are applying i- now before the Trivy Council, and 
w’e hope it will be granted before the end of the year. Its main object i" it* "ecuia* that th(»e 
practising architecture shall have gone througli a proper training, having pab^ed examinations 
as to their knowledge of building construction and studied the })rinci}ile" of de>igii : 1 ait no 
examinations will guarantee that a man ib an artist in his calling. 

Among the Universities Cambridge and Liverpool are giving a prominent }*lace to Archi- 
tecture among the subjects that mav he taken for graduLition. and thi" i" certainly an advance. 
We most of us feel, however, that any degree should be given to the graduate as a btudent, 
and should not distinguish him among architects while he is yet un[*racti^ed. 

Our By-laws we hope to improve, and especially in cjuickening the lotation of memhers 
on our Council. By shortening the period of service we bhall enlist a larger number in our 
work, at the same time introducing young Idood. I obseive that tlr-e who are not with us 
in our deliberations are marvellously critical about our conclusion". 1 would have these 
sharing our duties. I believe in youth, and had there been a conte"t f-jr tlie po^t of lh*ebident 
I think my vote would have been for a vigorous young man. 

Ihe education of our future architects is, perhaps, the mobt imp<jrtant of our duties. The 


Board of Architectural Education was lately formed by men who were earne-t o]i tlii-: Mihject, 
and it has done much towards bringing the various scdiooL intij toudi ^ojjl to "Mme extent to 
a common system of teaching, e have not only the Schtxsl of the lc>val Academv, (*f the 
Architectural Association, and of South Kemington; the Univer"itii^- havt now tlieir Chairs 
of Architecture, and the subject is Ijeing taught in the many technical and other bchools 
throughout the couniiw Thib is a good sign and tends ti_» bliow that the art i" heeomin^''' a 
matter of general interest, where it had hitherto been much ignored. 

But with thebe increased facilitie," for learning we may feel anxietv as to the future 
of the many promising youthb who aiv gaining facility in ardiitec lural .Irawing. In earlier 
days, when the only method wa" to pay a premium of ^veral lumdr* d guineas and to he 
ai tided foi foui xears, the choice of the calling wa^ taken seriou-ly .tnd thero Wtis some limit 
to the number of recruits. e are now daily declining a})plication" from lliobe who seek a 
lilace in an office and work for their hands to do. Our unnu.il competition- fer prizes >]}ow 
hou many there are vlio can make a good "et of dian\ingb. The ^uautitv m all-‘.uffi('i(‘nt, and 

our efiort must be to raise the fpiaJity and especially to give a helping hand to the prizemen 
ot most promise. 

The past summer we had the opportunity of seeing the fine beries (*f drawim-^ hv the 
accomplished Pnx de Borne Student, Monsieur Hulot : audit wa^ fdt hv manv of us‘ that 
It vould be a grand thing if our onmi Travelling Students could enjoy .oine tdaeo of *aitherim^ 
equivalent to the ydla Medici. ^Ve already hold a "inall bum that’inay ].e^lbed as a nucleus 
01 t le necessary lund, and the latter would grow ]*>' gifts and heipu-ts if it vmv knotMi that 
a xaltiubie educational scheme was on fo(*t. America with her Ubunl eneruv is btarting a fullv 
equipped scheme of the kind, and England should be aide to do something for the l^nefit of 
hei vandeiing scholars. Ihe State does not aid us, but might mA tlie Boyal Academy and 
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the Royal Institute join in making a home abroad where young painters, sculptors, and 
arc'hitects could fraternise, help one another, and receive some guiding direction in the 
profita])]e study of great works *? We annually disburse large sums in prizes ; the winner of 
our Travelling Studentship would not value it less if it gave him admission to the proposed 
gathering of prizemen at Rome or elsewhere. 

In our Students’ Competition for measured drawings from Old Examples it is felt that 
much earnest work has hitherto been lost by want of selection or by repetition. It is proposed 
that a careful choice shall be made of subjects that will be of real value, and that the prize 
drawings shall in future be published in some permanent form. 

By the Address of its President, Mr. Walter Cave, we are glad to know that the Archi- 
tectural Association is full of vigour and prosperity, its building debt being already cleared 
off. We have evidence of rising talent among these youthful architects. The brilliant little 
l)lay bearing on our professional interests, which the}" originated and acted with dramatic 
power, gave pleasure to us all ; I hope we may look for a future essay. 

While new men are coming on and new names are added to our roll, we have to regret 
colleagues that have fallen out of the ranks. Among these are G. F. Bodley, E. W. Mount- 
ford, and John Stevenson, as well as Hugh Stannus, whose kindly presence had been so 
constant in our gatherings here. These all have been taken in the midst of their good work, 
for architects do not retire. Few of them can afford the luxury of idleness, and it would be 
found a poor exchange for the constant interest of our occupation. 

To those of us who deal little with Public buildings it is no mean thing to build Homes 
about the country, if our endeavours secure that they are well built, pleasant to live in, and 
comely. There are occasional vexations, especially when the good client cannot be persuaded 
to do that which we know is best for him, and we have to do the second best. 

But there is abundant pleasure and interest in the work and in its associations. I hope 
that my brother architects share my feeling that they would never change places with those 
who are following other and more lucrative callings, or with those who are gracefully 
unemployed. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Siii AbTON WEBB, R.A. : Mr. President, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen, — Not for the first time I have been 
asked to propose a vote of thanks to our President. 
I am afraid you will hope that it may be the last. 
But I could not resist the pleasure, when I was 
asked, of proposing this vote to my old friend Ernest 
Ca'orge, our President. There is not, I am quite 
sure, a single person in this room who is not de- 
lighted and proud to see him where he is. I cannot 
say that he is there without some difficulty on our 
part, but there he is, and we are very delighted and 
proud to see him there : emphatically the right 
man in the right place. 

Addressing the President, Sir Aston continued : 
Sir, it is something more, I am afraid, than twenty 
years since I first had the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance. I was at that time Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Institute, and I was deputed by the 
Council to call upon you and ask if you would 


kindly consent to be nominated on the Council. 1 
went with a good deal of trepidation, for I under- 
stood you were a most inaccessible person, and that 
I should probably have great difficulty in getting 
into your presence. However, I did not find that 
was so, and directly I arrived I remember you 
offered me a cigarette. The next thing you did 
was to stoop down to the fire and pull out a burn- 
ing log from your wood fire and offer me a light. 
Having got over the slight shock of this I found 
things went very well, and I broached my business 
to you. You at once said that that was not your 
line at all ; that your partner Mr. Peto was exactly 
the man we wanted, and that he would fill the office 
very much better than you could. I was obliged to 
say that my instructions only extended to ^Ir. 
Ernest George, and that I hoped, therefore, that 
you would kindly consider our request ; and so, 
after a time saying you would ne'er consent, con- 

c 
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sented." As I had not been Honorary Secretary 
very long, I went with considerable pride to the 
next Council meeting, and made the annr uncement 
that I had seen Mr. Ernest Heorge and that he 
had agreed to be nominated to the Council. The 
Secretary at that time — not unwilling, I think, 
to get a rise out of his honorary colleagues — 
produced a letter from Mr. Ernest Creorge whicli 
stated that he had i>een thinking the luatter over and 
that he had come to the conclusion that he wa^ 
tjiiite unfitted for a seat on the Council, and that be 
must therefore withdraw his promise. That led to 
another interview at which all ended well. You 
became a member of the Council and one of the 
strongest pillars of the Institute, W'hicb, since that 
date, has been through some troublous times : and 
althou'jh you have always kept a certain position 
of al‘)ofnes^ in tlie little truuLle^ that have some- 
times disturbed the surface of our peace — as they 
are apt to do with most societies — we have always 
known that we should have yen on the side of 
what w'as right and of what was beautiful, and 
what ymi considered to be best for the good of 
architecture, l^ou have referred. Sir, to the plea^ 
^.ure, which I am sure you must have had, of 
scattering all over the United Kingdom so many 
beautiful homes. There has lately been in London 
an Ideal Hume Exhihitien : I wa- unahle to go to 
it, but I could not help thinking, as you read 
your Address, that the incst ideal exhibition cf 
ideal homes would be a collection of your ideal 
Geonjicii/ homes ! Another point w^here you have 
helped us very much. I think, is in the admi-'^ion 
of ladies to the Institute. Y’ou were, I believe, 
the iirst. and the boldest, to take two lady pupils 
into your office. They became As>cciaie'> of the 
In^-titiue, and wuj gave them votes ! I attribute it 
very umch lo your action that we are able to 
enjoy the presence of ladies here to-night without 
any fear of chains clanging and bell^ ringinrr, or 
any need of the protection of the police ! That 
is no small benefit you have i^estowed upon us. 
You will bo rather glad, I think, to hear that I 
have now done my personal reminiscences— it 
is one of the penalties of greatness as a Presi- 
dent of the Institute — but I will spare you more 
of them. Had you not been present I should like 
to have added a great deal more. 

Your Address seems to me to ha\e touched upon 
almost every point. I thought wffien I fiist heard 
it that it ha^l touched upon all points, but there 
are one or tw'o that it has not — ventilation and 
tlectric light I think both rerpure a little more 
consideration by the Council." Another matter I 
thought iniglit have been touched np:ui is our ikuv 

' Thi- o?*3^u\atloa wu- foirh Ia thf* pf'i.nli.oU 

iloM.. indpt iUiiioU’heo (Ua: To tiu* ciow.lcil him nnk 
oil an<l li\ tlu' aliuui camtMl by ojveiul ut lli^ 

fckcTiie coppci-boAlel Uiiiip- partly cuvinv Nvay the 

President ^ AiPuei- bet-omiu^ lop-^ided, and swmeinu: sio- 
Itntly over the hea'U ot‘ some of the audience — Ei*. 


premises. I expect this has not been iaenn''md 
because you ha\e not at present any detiuite Neheuie 
to lay before n<. It is not, I ^uppO'^e. very press- 
ing, but at the same time it is not a convenient 
arrangement that we should be uieftinir in the 
Library reading-room and stopping entirely the imi' 
of our library ; it is not a convenient thing that 
our Secretary has no office, and that i.ur '>taffi i-' 
somewhat overcrowded ; and it E iintpha'-ant to 
urs to have distinguished paiulem heie whie-L work-^ 
we are -o proud to have and yet are mdy able to 
accommodate in so inadequate a manner. 

Another matter touched upon wu-; the Tow'ii 
Planning Bill, which is ot the greate-t po^-^ihle 
importance. In England, how'ever. people du iiiU 
think these things are of importance until they 
become law^ and they begin to feel the effiects of 
them when it is too late to get any aliLration made. 
This Bill is a sort of dual Bill: it contain^ a 
Housing Bill and a Towm Planning Bill, whieh 
rather unfoitunare, because it confU''es the i-^ue^. 
At present the Bill before the Ilou-e of CYm- 
inons. and, imfurrunately, in the procedure through 
which it i'' passing the Institute has no opportunity 
of expressing its views uj)on it. This i-. very 
uiffil.rtunaie. We can only make our view'^ known 
through memljers of the Hou-e w'ho happen to 
he members of the Standing Committee, and, in 
order to make our ca-.e as clearly as ]>o--.ible, 
w'e ha\e reduced it to one point. Practically 
the whole f]ne-tion <>f town ]>l.nming, .1- tur 
O'- Ave can under-tund the Ibll. is b \i ni the 
humB ot the Locul Go\ernnient Lh>ard, and unv 
•>e]ieiiie for the ext(umion ot our towum will go to 
them. The Bijard would hold .in iiiquirv bet* 
an inspect' r, and he would decide, a- tar a- 1 
undeii-^taixl it, whether it de'-.irable or not, Pei - 
-'ons ntlected 111,1 v ap]»eai before the in''pi ( tor and 
giNetlieu reason-. All we a-k timt th* In-titun 
may be rc_cngni-ed a- <1 pem-'ii affectid — dmt i- to 
-ay, that it Biould have the rmht, it it think- nn- 
pr()V(uaeiit (an hi made m any sihieine, to a})})e:ir 
uiul -tate It. That -eem- to be extreiHL'lv rea-ou- 
uble, and we that Mr. Burn-, the ih*e-i(lent 

of the Local Government Board, aviU set hi- wav 
to conceding thi-. We al-o hope that every im luber 
ot the Institute who has any iiitiuence with nuin- 
her- of thiit Committef- \s ill ])oiiit out r i them how 
reasonable a thing it i- that vn* are a-king. and a-k 
them to snpp -rt it. 

Another matter lef erred to which natnralh in- 
terc-t^ all of us i.- the matter of ardiitectural 
education, W(^ hear a great deal of old age pon- 
Mons, hut pen-ioiH for the young are really more 
ii-etul in away at any rate, they are luore hoppful 
and more interesting to initiate.’ Tbt' (b‘-ire of 11- 
iiil i^ to ei\e e\eiT young man an etpialitv ot 
opportunity, so that when he >tart^ h\< work he ma\ 
ha\e had every opportunity to be a- fully equipped 
as it is pos-ibie tor to make him. The P>oard of 
Education, you an* pleased to say. Sir, has done a 
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"rent <leal of good. We hope it has, hut it has not 
done at present as much as we should like it to 
have done. The object of the Board is to co- 
ordinate the instruction given in various sehools 
which are in existence, and to work together 
under one complete scheme as far as possible. 
We can hardly expect perhaps that that should 
happen all at once : and at present, as it appears to 
me, there is a tendency for each school to play 
rather more for its own hand, if I may s^iy so, than 
for the general go 'd of the scheme. That is quite 
natural on the j^art of the masters ; the master is 
anxious and enthusia^^tic to make his own school 
the best, and complete ; that we do not w'onder at — 
we admire it — but we think that the managers of 
the vaiious schools, the governors, or the govern- 
ing body, should take a somew'hat wuder view and 
endeavour to w’ork in wurh the general scheme by 
which students shall pass through from the lower 
to the higher gntdes, and so complete a definite 
scheme and provide an object for the young man 
to w’ork for. 

The Institute has always declined to be an edu- 
cational body, probably quite rightly, and it does 
not do a very great deal tor education beyond the 
encouragement given by their examinations. It 
gives ^100 to the Architectural As-^oeiation, which 
I think is very much appreciated ; but if the 
Architectural Education Board had also a certain 
sum allotted to it w*hich it could spend in accord- 
ance wdth the wishe-^ of the Council it might be 
very helpful. I think also it w'oiild be a great 
help if our recognised sehools, or the local re- 
cognised Universities, such as Liverpool and 
Manchester and others, were to have at least one 
Scholarship or Bursary oiiered to them from the 
Institute which w'ould enable, say, the be^^t men 
to come up to w^ork in London for two or three 
years in some of the advanced or continuation 
schools when they have pa-^sed satisfactorily through 
the school in their owui town. That w’ould not be 
a very costly thing for the Institute. We are saving 
money, and, although, I suppose, our savings will 
partly go in premises, still, each generation should 
not do much more than pay its ow n w^ay, and we 
should not, I think, save all our money for one 
special object. 

I entirely agree, Sir, with y<.air suggestion of the 
Institute at Rome. I need hardly say that if 
there is any proposal of such a scheme being 
carried through, I, for one, should be a most 
enthusiastic supporter, and, what is perhaps still 
more important, an enthusiastic subscriber towards 
making it, as far as one possibly could, a success. 
I think if w^e could bring these few men up through 
scholarships and bursaries to the Academy, and, 
finally, to compete for a Frlv de Home on the same 
system as is done in France, it w'ould be an immense 
gain for us. With the great prizes that are already 
offered ])y the Academy, and our own prizes, there 
ought to he no difficulty in formulating some sthemo 


by which that might lie carried out. 1 would like 
to go one step further and approach the Government 
with a view to seeing whether w^hen a man has 
become so distinguished as to obtain these prizes, 
w’hen he returns to this country they could not, at 
any rate, promise him employment in some Works 
Department — possibly, w'hen the Royal Commis- 
sion has taken over our historic buildings, to do as 
they do in France, give him charge of one of the 
buildings. This w'ould not be an expensive thing, 
but it w'ould give him a little position, and breathing 
time ’while he is getting a practice for himself. I 
think the Government would be gainers, and so 
w'ould architecture. That, again, w^ould merely be 
carrying out the scheme which has w'orked so w'ell 
for so many years in France. 

With regard to the Royal Academy, I may men- 
tion — I, of course, have no right w'hatever to speak 
for them, but I can say this — that I know' that the 
Academy have their schools very much at heart, 
they are determined to make them as good as they 
possibly can and to keep them up tj a high level, 
and I am quite sure that any proposals that came 
from the Institute to the Royal Academy would 
receive sympathy and consideration. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I hope I have not over- 
ste^^ped the limits in these remarks, but they are 
matters w'liich we are all deeply interested in, and 
I have only again to thank you, Sir, for your most 
excellent and practical Address, w'hich has dealt 
with matters which w^e are all immediately inter- 
ested in and dealt w'ith them in a very illumina- 
ting w'ay. I beg, therefore, to propose a most 
hearty vote of thanks to yon for your delightful 
Address. 

Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A,R.A. ~T: : 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I have 
been commissioned to second this vote of thanks. 
I need hardly say it is a great honour, but it is 
rather an aw'kward one, because I am not, like my 
friend Sir Aston Webb, an old hand at business of 
this ki]id. Mr. Ernest Xewdon here has just told 
me a story about a stoker w^ho had to return thanks 
to the Chairman of a Meeting, wdio happened to he 
a Director, and he said ‘Mf I abuse this man he 
w'on’t like it ; if I flatter him he won’t like it ; if I 
say what I think, I shall get the sack.’’ Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I do not think I shall get the sack from 
our President, because he is one of the kindest and 
most humane men that ever lived, and though, as 
I say, I am conscious of my inadequacy in seconding 
this vote of thanks, yet I have the more confidence 
in doing so, because wEen I endeavour to express 
the esteem and affection in w'hich we all hold our 
President I am speaking from my heart. 

Gur President touched, as Sir Alston Webb said, 
upon nearly everything in his Address to-night, 
and it W'as characteristic of him that he found 
something to admire in nearly every manner that 
has been practised in architecture. I do not know' 
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that some of oiu* purists ^voul(l absolutely endorse 
that, but I think he was right : I think it in thi'^ 
sympathy with all good work, and in this alertness 
and observance of all that is good in every method 
of architecture, that our best chance lies. We have 
yet to build up again our tradition in the arts, and 
I think it is in this way that it may come about. 
Few of us feel satisfied with the present state of 
architecture in England, but, at all events, if we 
shall not see the Promised Land ourselves, the 
next generation may, and we hope they will practise 
an art which they understand, and that they will 
practise it for, and in presence of, a public which 
understands and loves it. Before we reach that 
happy state of affairs there is a very long lee-way 
to he made up. In the first place, there is this 
great public to be educated. That is a very large 
order indeed, and I am afraid beyond any of us, 
but what we can do is to do all we know in the 
education of our students. 

I was very glad that the President referred to 
the attempt now being made to co-ordinate and 
organise the education of the architectural student. 
Sir Aston Webb, in his most interesting remarks, 
referred to certain possible hiatuses in the scheme, 
or, not so much in the scheme, as in the carrying of 
it out. He pointed out that the object of the Board 
of Architectural Education had been to co-ordinate 
so far as possible the various schools and appliances 
for education that now exi'^t ; and it is not only 
that —it is, beside the co-ordination, the subdivision 
of labour. What I think all of us w^ho are interested 
in this matter of education are most anxious about 
is that each body should do that for which it is best 
adapted ; that where it is a matter of preliminary 
education the body most capable of dealing with 
that should deal with it ; and where it is a matter 
of advanced education, difficult design, and so on. 
the body, again, that is most competent to deal 
with that should deal with it. I think that is a very 
important point which we ought to bear in mind 
and develop so far as possible. 

It seems to me that with regard to this question, 
and looking to the future— because we must look to 
the younger generation for the future of architec- 
ture— we have two or three things to do. In the 
first place we have to stir up their enthusiasm, 
and, in the second place, having stirred up their 
enthusiasm we have to see that there is adequate 
guidance of that enthusiasm, and that we do not 
liave the blind leading the blind ; that we have 
the very best and most competent opinion in 
this country instructing and educating our young 
men. That seems to me to be one of the 


most vital point'^ of the whole <cheme ef educa- 
tion ^^hich ^\e fu'rr h.i\e been endea\uuring 
to develop. Thei’e is a third point, and that 
is, that they should have somethini: to aim at, 
some goal of their ambition. Tliere are many 
of us here who had the oreat ad\antaLre of seeiiea’ 
M. Huloth drawings aial hearim: the admii- 
able address hy M. Euugeres on the advantages 
of the French method of training. There are 
advantages and disadvantages, but I think the 
most thoughtful observers of architecture amongst 
U-; are more or less convinced that the high le\tl 
of attainment in French architeciurt i- to a lariro 
extent due, not only to their training, hut to the 
very high ideal of art that is held up Ijefore the 
students of the Bean c-Arts. That is a point to 
which We ought to devote our attention ; our ideal- 
are not always so high as they ought to be. 

I think it would be a very great help if it wa> 
possible to start a Pri r ue Pome, or anything 
approximating to it, or that admirable a-soeiation 
between painters, sculptors and architects that 
prevails amongst French students at the Villa 
Medici. It is one of the finest things in the world 
as a training for students. Unfortunately, in Eng- 
land we seem unable to start these things : we are 
as rich as France or Germany or America, but our 
statesmen have not yet learnt to regard the arts in 
this country as anything but a negligible quantity. 
No doubt they will learn in time, but we ourselves 
shall have to make the start. I believe if architect^ 
put their shoulders to the wheel they could do it. 

I have the highest possible opinion of the ability of 
architects, but not a very high one of their capacity 
to pull together. ^Ye now have a President whom 
we all honour and esteem, and I think. Sir, it w. ,uld 
be a wonderful opportunity for us all to pull to- 
gether to support this promising scheme. I have 
very great ideasure in seconding the vote of thank< 
to^our President. 

The president : It has been delightful to 
me to hear the kind things that have been said, 
although I must not allow myself to think that they 
are more than kindly complimentary ; at all events, 
they show your very good nature. I have listened 
with deep interest and appreciation to remarks that 
have been made developing the suggestions in my 
Address on the subject of education, and other 
matters that are of keen importance to us. I hnpe 
work may be done in the coming Session to giv(' 
reality to some of our schemes for the general good. 
I thank you most heartily for the kind way in which 
the vote of thanks has been proposed and passed. 
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Vlct -P) es/deiit JlJJLA, 1^72-71, lloyal Gold Medallist l!s90. 
A MEMOIR. 

By S. Flixt Clarkson TF.]. 


^/f rCII loiiy \\hite hair, an e\]i>re'>'>ive fact, 
V I welFfonued feature^, hut so coloured 

Ft as to suggest jaundice, a tall, upiigbt figure 
perfectly dressed: this ^yas the Vice-President^ 
John (iibson, in a chair at a Meeting of the R.I.B.A. 

I was present then and noted with sympathy his 
absent-mindedness. A member, not aware that I 
knew the Vice-President well, whispered to me in 
some amusement, “ Look at him, he doesn’t know 
what to do next. ’ Remarks which came to a 
sudden end were read, and there was a deprecatory 
waye of the hand on dropping the paper. This 
was typical. Although possessing great abilities, 
others yalued him better than he yalued himself. 
When it was suggest £d recently that I should 
write some notes on Mr. Gibson’s life, character, 
and work, I realised that, although some of his 
work done during forty to fifty years is well re- 
membered, in the twenty or more years since he 
retired from actiye practice his personality has 
become a memory, and that any notes should haye 
been put forward earlier. Mr. A. Holbrow, now of 
04 King’s Road, Henley-on-Thames, from boyhood 
the confidential assistant and friend of Mr. Gibson, 
who died in his presence, kindly guided me to an 
account of him, prepared by Mr. A. E. Holbrow (Mr. 
Holbrow’s son) of the Regent Street Polytechnic 
School of Architecture, and I have met with many 
other willing helpers, and noted with pleasure how 
highly Mr. Gibson was placed by everybody. 

Of contrasts and contradictions the difficulty 
is to make a selection. Sydney Smith spoke of 
Hallam as looking out of window, with his 
mouth full of cabbage and contradiction.” Mr. 
Gibson (omitting the cabbage and adding an s) 
might have been similarly described. He was born 
out of the purple, but was often an honoured guest 
in great houses, as the intimate personal friend of 
eminent people. He amassed diligently full 
PGO.OOO, but life was for him a lairden, which he 
was (juite ready to lay down. Ilis humour was 
real but sardonic. Though a very kind man, there 
w^as always a bitterness, which gave a (|ueer taste 
even to kind words. “I’m the person to com- 
plain,” he said to an assistant who grumbled. 
“ Indeed you are,” remarked the young man after 
stating (in another room) what had happened. 
Slade, a clever young fellow, who had bad health 
and (lied after a very short, severe illness, Avas 
greatly regretted by ^Ir. Gibson, who looked upon 


him as one of the most promising viJimg men \Aho 
had Avorked under him. Slade, however, kneAv 
the ropes. “Now for a month of concentrated 
Gibson ” expressed the heroic rtSDlution with which 
he cheerfully began a special work. Bonhoinle and 
comradeship Avere striven for but not often 
attained. Mr. Macvicar Anderson, in speaking at 
the Institute, referred genially to Mr. Gibson’s 
pOAver of attaching people to himself, remarking 
that Colonel North, of Wroxton Abbey, ahvaAs 
spoke of him with real affection. From many 
others there is testimony of hi> personal charm. 
Mr. C. Barry spoke of a friendship which had 
lasted fifty years, and added that “ all those who 
have had the prmlege of knowing Mr. Gibson 
cannot fail to have loved him.” Mrs. Lucy, the 
great lady at Charlecote, AAU’iting of the church in 
Charlecote Park, stated : “ . . . The architect aa'us 
M r. Gibson, of Westminster, aaRo caught all my 
ideas and embodied them, and AAms so kind ; neA er 
thought of any trouble I gave him, and I fear I 
gave him a good deal. ... To Mr. Gibson I shall 
eA^er feel a debt of gratitude,” Ac. “ He was so 
kind,” said recently to me a London architect, 
noAV in good practice, Avho Avas at one time an 
assistant in Mr. Gibson’s office, “ he AA^ent out of 
his Avay to keep me supplied Avith work when I was 
starting for myself,” Ac. 

Mr. Gibson was born at Castle BromAvich, near 
Birmingham, 2nd June 1817, his father being a 
Avell-to-do farmer and breeder of horses. He had 
a fair education at King EdAA'ard’s Grammar 
School at Birmingham. The connection with 
WarAvickshire Avas strong throughout his career, 
a good deal of important Avork being done in that 
county — for instance, at Charlecote, WarAvick, Coin- 
broke, Compton Verney, Myton, Woodeote, Guy’s 
Clift’, Milverton, Ac. He had been articled as 
pupil to Mr. Hansom, architect of the Toavii Hall, 
Birmingham, Ac. : but as Mr. Hansom could not 
go on, Gibson, aged about nineteen, came to London 
Avith his father on 23rd June 1830, by the Grey- 
hound Coach” in twelve hours from Birmingham, 
stayed at the “Bull and Mouth” Hotel in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand (noAv pulled doAvn for the Post 
Office Buildings, the French church being remoA*ed 
at the same time : it was the place where Milo the 
Crotonian was honoured), and on the 27th there 
Avas an interview with Mr, (afterAvards Sir Charles) 
Barry, and Gibson became his pupil at Foley Place. 
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The lire wliieh Je^troyeu the (»lh Iluu^e^ of veniA' ■ they roiu.iiui >1 ilrui In. nh- . 

Farliainent took place IGth Octolier l^o4, nnd in 'The huiMine -it ( i 1 n\ > i - ho-Ln’oeh in (hi.iil 

I'SHo Mr. Jkirry was prepariiii:; foi* the rehuildin,e, hy yfi*. lliMk-})* ir in tin LM. IkA. Joiknm. oi 
sa that Gibson came in for a share in that work dth Januarv Th. oUiu- ^ and la-nhne- \Nto 


from nearly the beginning. The first ^^tuiie of the 
new building was laid 27th April 1840. the ILjiise 
of Lords being completed in 1847, and the Ahcturia 
Tower in I8d7. He was, in IsHIj. the only pupil of 
Air. Barry, and attended with his master to exhibit 
plans and model of the Houses of Parliament to 
William I V . an d Q u ee n A delai d e . W hen A Ir . B a r ry 
went, in Alay 1880, on the expedition with ])e la 
Beche, Smith, and others, to select a good '-tone for 
the Houses of Parliament, Gibson, in whom confi- 
dence was placed, stayed at Foley Place a-- lieittenant. 
He gained credit by discovering a mi'^take in the 
setting out of an impor- 
tant pji'tion uf the new 


at \u. b Ikirk 8tree: -ni.o\ (Awlii Anne's (iut^u 
Wesrmiiisier. for a number nf vcar^. In 1^00 a 
move wa-- made to Xu. IH ( ir< at iHu . n Mu i t > now 
Old (,)uetoi Street', the iLmnni. ■ ni tlu Fiown 
lease of Sir 11. Keatinn. a deLe.ue’l .I'olg*, h.u'ng 
been taken over. Although the app. njiiet ef the 
front ill Great (pLieen street v. ly L'eUumuii- 
pLiCe. there was a rare euiloi.k tto ila n ath an- 
fortunatelyi over Birdcace Walk and M. -hnn* 
Park. The entrance from Birdtaee Walk wa- 
much used hy Air. Gih-on. who liked to -h[' in and 
out without ot)servaiioii. He wtiuld no ou' withn *: 

warnine. and on i otni nine 
Would in.tke hu ]a>'..UiLt 


H(juses of Parliament, 
the clerk of works being 
discharged in consequence. 
Afterwards there were in 
Air. Barry's office at 82 
Great George Street, Air. 
R. R. Banks, A.R.I.B.A. 
1847, F.R.LB.A. 1869, 
died 1878 (4ninks and 
Barry) : A. AVelby Punin, 
J. Alurray, G. Somers 
Clarke i died 1882), George 
Vnlliamy ( afterwards 
S u perint e ndi n g A rc h i t e c t 
Al.B.W., A.R.I.B.A. 1888, 
F.R.I.B.A. 1856. died 
18S6, aged 09,. W. H. 
Brakspear Jater of Alan- 
Chester, died Fs98, age 1 
79). Charles Aiiulie idled 
1863), tvc. There was 
chumminess in the office 
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and through life with many, Air. Brakspear for hie was 
instance, whose snn was as much a '-ubject arv Isfh, 
uf interest to Air. Gibson as if be had been h\< Aleinbcr n 


known by a w.irninn 
cough, called •* Trmublo. 
you fellov\'^" by ch rk--. 
Tla. boiuo wa^ a '•iico 
and iiiueli work w.t-carra d 
out ill the ofrict. vhich 
wa^ the room nn tha 
greuirl tlot.u- la.xt (ruat 
(Rleell StlXet : Otiu i 

I'o )U.- lainn, 

bi'oUaht mil' 11 -e wliLn 
neeiled. Ldie pii\at<' 
olHce w.u the luge rnoln 
with bay window. i.;a r- 
luoking tlie park, xc.. lui d 
aLo a- a dining-r* nun. 
The hou-e, wlikh wa- a 
goodly liOight befnia*. wa-- 
raisi d after Air. ( 'nb-iuF- 
death, on 28id 1 Jee* min r 
/t' [f'l l''sq2. tv\n ''tones 1 f inn 

a'ldt'l. 

tlectol A --S' 'C'i'i te li I.B A. 5rh Febrii- 
lellow 2kh dan.i.irv 185:1, niBi w.i', 
f the Council in l-sr>5, Fs''>r,, isi;.''). 


own. 

Having won the competition for the National 
Jfaiik of Scotland, Stock Exchange, Ac., at Glasgow, 
f(u’ \vhich lie was appointed architecd, h(' left 
Air, Ikrrry on Ist November 1844, after about nine 


and 1877 to iNsr, . \dca -Pre-idont in 1^72, 
and 1^71. The mo-t active tinu in liis 
[uuctK e was between f'S70 and Fs^O, from hftv- 
till ee to si\ts -three \eai’- of age, Att*'r i‘*uir]ng 
to some extent about the remaining nine 


•' He conttnualiT advised me nevei to *_t) into ii.iitma- 
'•hip Hut pa> \v(‘]l for tlio b'‘St .u-i-tancf jtioeunibla it 

W<Otlf (1. 

lie picK ti-ed a trick upon me at time- m wiitinit that lir 
hail pka-Lue m lendiiic me u book, and it, ,iftei a t’r'.N 
week-,1 -Hid an\thma about letaniinu it. he would -ay. 
• Xo nnn-ense. I nave it. :ind liave vour letter tliankine 
me tor it.' 

‘ I iia\e an iiuee -ting l.ook ot hi- -kercln.- dona m m tJ 
on a \salkinn l' >ur in \\ aiw ick-h in in compam \Mth m\ 
tather 'Mi.W. H in ik-peard (/ o h-tt, o; ; p, oe 
/ ect a r h, hy M y ]{,, ynld hud si'.,, y. j 

Mr. A\. H. Eiak-pnai retiied fmui rhr prote— io>i and 
liu d a ipii* t Im .itCoiMi.iiiK Wilts] toi -ix ar- lx ton l^'.is 


years or so of hfe w,*re -pent in the -outli of 
France and at 18 Great (yieen Stuei. Tin pn - 
mentation id' the Royal (hdd Aleilnl m IMIO. at tlm 
R.l.B.A,, a- a u c egnitimi of tin- iiigii ch.oMi ter of 
Ilia executed w (U'k-, w ju the crown of In - lifo. Tliem 
are reports of thouddre- by Air. Alfn <1 W;iinrhou-e, 
the President, and of speeJhos by Air. (k B.irrvaiid 
Prnfesaor Aitchi-on m the IhJ.ihA. 4 <k itwn, 
lOtli June ishO. Ml.. Allnd Wnterb m-n .piote.i 
from *' one wlio knew him mo-t intinmn Iv '’ thus ; 
'• He wii- on tiie nio-i exc^ Ih nt and friendly t-rnis 
with nil }ii< client-, and was aUvay- held in the 
highest e-teeni imr (udy hy them hut hv tlie wdmle 
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of his staii and by thosd employed in executing his 
works.’’ He did not give up work wholly ; but 
after much of the practice of the profession ^\hich 
had occujtied him so thoroughly had been given 
up, the solitude was not exhilarating. 

A chill led to bronchitis and pleurisy, and the 
life which had been s^^ent almo'^t without serious 
illness was closed ''omewhat suddenly at the age ol 
Seventy-five {2r)rd Jlccembei isB-i). He was buried 
in Keiisal Green Cemetery, near the Molviieux 


designed by Mr. Brakspear, the son of his old friend 
and fellow pupil (in the office of Mr. C. Barry), is 
now well weathered ; but the weathering has rather 
emphasized than, as might have been hoped, sub- 
dued the contrast of colour. 

^Yhen it was modestly mentioned in conversation 
that Edward Gibl)On had written feelingly with 
reference to the way in which he was affected by 
the completion of his great task, The Hlstorii of 
the hJicUne und Fall, It was on the day, or rather 
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^lausoleum de.signed by him, and probably the most 
remarkable in that place of expensiw' monuments. 
The immiorial of Mr. Gibson at Kensal (rreen, 

” ^fl•. Cfilmou seMoui .LM\r‘ the nnpiV'^^ion that he wa- 
witji an asMstaiit'- work, liowe^ei eanaullv dotaiK 
Weie (h.iwn : he would i.^uore anvetfoits at oiiginal dt^-ign 
and at once spot any piactieal miu-.'^ions .--lU'li a?; the 
oinisMon of an .in Inickm of tlie writing of ‘ d.unp course'.' 
It wa'i ditliciilt tor linu to appear pleased, hut when one 
,Cot accustomed to his peculuu dies, they ceased to he annoy- 
ing. a- there wa< generally leason for his eoinplaints.’ 
(Fro)ii a letici ^vnt to me wecnfl//.) 


night, of 27th June 17^7 that I wrote the last lines 
of the last page in a summer house in my garden . . . 
sober melancholy ... I had taken an everlasting 
leave of an old and agreeable companion. . . 
^Ir. Gibson stated that he was unaware of this, 
hut that his feelings must he somewliat similar, 
and added with an expansion unusual with him 
“ 1 feel, when the last has been done and the building 
go(‘3 into other people's charge, as a man must feel 
when a child has gone away from him.” 

A complete list of his works will probably never 
be made, but the following is a provisional list, 
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dealing mainly with new huilding^ — public build- 
ings being in small- capitals, semi* public buildinu'^ 
in orcliiiavy type, and other buildings in italics : — 


NuTL- of -uMi: Woi.K^ BFIWLLN lS44 \NI' ISS'J 


ls44 National Bank of bcotlanJ. Gla^-ow. ^^ou in couipe* 
tiiion. 

1s47 Bloom-biIvY Lundi^n. toi >>ii Mnnon i’tao. 

lVC. 


1S4S 

1S4J 

1^0*2 

t«'. 

1865 

1852 


Oiiice^ of Impeiial Insurance Companv. BroaJ 
*^0601 LonJon : won in couipeiuion. 

Chiflh \t Chaiuiiotj Pai.k, War- 
wit k-liiit. 1 

Al-o Work- at L Jitu Ucotc (in- 

cluJin- New Wing ior Mrs. Maiy 
Lucy's Residenctr), Lodge-. Gates. \ 

I Teirace- Biidge. At 
Biun-witk B. aiding-, New Sneet. BinninglK.ni. 

i' n/i .'^Ui'hv. a: Highgat^*. London, fui Mi. 

r. R. Picktiagill. R.A. 

In till- yeai he made a long visit to Italv, in- 


All lui 
Ml- Liav 
and Ml. H. 
Spent er 
Liicv. 


eluding Rome. Naples. Venice, a- also in Fiandei-, 
in t'omp<iny of Mr. Edward Baiiy. Theie was a 
great ileal of travelling at home and abioail 
thiouglioLit hi- life. 

) Milton (haroe, near Waiwick, tor Mr. T. Heath 
to fXown Cleik of Warwitk in lSo7). Additions tor 
188j I his son in 1883. 

ISJ.S ( Rtinodelling of Pla^ Foice) , near Wiexhain. for 
to - Ml T. I. Fitzluuh , al-o Lon Biidce, Entiante 
lst)U I r.udci- and Gate-, Ac. 


, R Ahbt B.mliurv, (Jxtoid-hiie : Re-toia- 

to tion and New Ming, for Baioness Nuith and 
1830 t Colonel North. 

ls.73 ) Bot.ei wvi LAX Chcrch. near St. Asaph. N. Wale-, 
to foi Lady Willoughl»\ de Bloke. Chuith loil-h- 
j ciated 23rd August Isuo. 

U'. 'o-hvO,'. near M'aiwick, tor Mi. H. C. Wi-e. M P 
toi South M^aiw'ick. 

18f»2 SiiEx-TONE Chuech. near LichfieM, ^tartoidshire. 
1^3.1 IV/uto/, near Kineion, 'SVaiwick-hire, fo 

L.idv Mhllonghby de Bioke (tor whom Coiulnoki 
School Hou-e wa- can led out in ISo-"), Comkkom 
C iiciitH in lsf).=5, and LioinoKNi Chi le n in 1'S74). 
1 st ; 4 Beginnintr ot Bank Woik. 

National Provincial Bank oi Englaml, South Molton 
and T<iUi worth Brant he-. 

Re-toration of Chi KCH v r SroKE-i.\-N \\ r \M.,suitolk 
P>r>.”) C’oniiiieiK euieiit ot the Head Otlii.e^ of the N.P It K. 
le-tahlnhed 1833). 112 Bi -Imp-gate Stieet, Citv. 

UNirAiUAN CiiUEtH. ToDiioEL-LN. for the Fieideii 
family : i several member- of tin- family employeel 
Mr. Gib-on laigt ly . 

1^33 N.P.B.L . Sali-hury Biaiich, 

MohjniU' ?i ,11 in Ken-al Gieen Cenu.teiv, 

(Mr. Molyneux wa- at cm* liiuf H.M. Consul to 
the .State ot Cle.ngia.i 

Exten-ive additions and alteiatiom- tat vaiious date- 
to lb38t to le-idence. and lemodclhng of gai- 
dens. Ac, at Bodoigan. Angle-ea, tor O. F. 
Meyiick, L-i|. Ihe gaidi-ms are ’-hown to tlu 
public a- tin tiue-t in Angle=e<i. 

l-sr.p ) 

{hjhifunl . Todmoiden. Lanea-,]iu’f^ toi Mi. 

1m;s I 'Tolni Fieldfu. 


Ls»;7 N P.B L.. Southampton Biaucli. 
ls(,s X.l’ H i; . Bnmmghum livandi 

N IMhl.., Manchenei Bmiicl) (imt the t n-tiue 
Bank, ot whieh Mr. A. Wutf rhon-e R A., wa- the 
At fhiterr I. 


1 ^ 7(1 Town Hm T.'>i‘ uokiu \. Phi -t.iun of Jo-liua 
ritiiun oi nMlujo WM- h\ Mr Gib-u.U iiiemh 
J. I oh ^ R V 

1^71 M'oik a: < ' U C’k'. Waiwi^k toi I .itlv lhit> 
I’eicN. 1 nil an- I- Mep-. Balu-tiaduv' At. In 
l''7‘4 t >1; M t/'-/. I'ii ' .'.a wa- caiiud oc.i to. 
Laity Ptiey 

N.P.B K.. Gate-lual B;,.ni h 
N.P B K . Middh-h.uo .gh Bi in< h 
y /'/o'ry.lhd Hi 1 loi Ml lo-luut 1 ■. ’-h u 

M.P. ; .1 Luge u-iihllir i.-'.el.t ui l''t,7. i* • 
modelled and adde'l to 

l'?72 N P.B.E.. NewAa-t'e-oii-T\ ne Biandi i-iiice a’.tei*.! 
and eiiiaiKt-d by Mi. (tw-mIum 
N P.B E.. Piceailil!\ Bunn h (uow sl.UcU- Rt -- 
tanianti 4 he \ichitit.t ot tlu e\'-iing ILiuk lu 
Pncadhl'v wa- Ml. A. Waleihou-e 

1^7o Iiiibeihoint Hou-e iieai E.i-t Grin-ti aJi. toi Mi. T. 
Campbell. M.P. 

l'<7 1 N.lbB Ik, Stm kt.'ii Btam li. 

187-3 C itv Bank, L M tel. tor Ml -- 1 - Mil*o>ii snow A Co 

1873 NkP B.U . D.nham Biain h 

N.P B L,. Wuxham Biaiich. 

N.P.B.E.. sundeiland Bianeh 

S.P.C.K.. Noithuuiberiand Aveiiiie uhe nr::: b.ubU 
ing i-iei ted III NoithumleHand A\e”m i 


iMte nmt e4U (HH» ; Fouiidat.on- u (MM) ; 




total Cu-t. 

1 82.1)00: coll 

ipii-e- n 

1 addition to 



what i- at 

once visible 

Board and Committee 



looms, ioon 

IS 101 lame cle. 

Heal -tatr. 

and a wlmle- 



-ale denaLt! 

neiit in the il-.- 

U.) 


1^ 


Child's Bank. 

Teiiiple B.a". 



1*^ 

81 

N P B E . Bak 

er stner. W . . 

Ih.aiLK 




N P.B.E Soul 

ill Kensington 

Biaucli ( 

Cioiiiwell 



Road). 




l'^ 

''3 

B.mikiiig Pi'll mi-e- at Lincu 

In. 101 M 

e--r-. Smith. 



Elli^nn A C 

o on Connection with Bowo. 
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UU 

Hi- la-r w-oik 

wa- the Towel 

I TO Im l- 

H\M CHtua H. 



near Wi^x! 

!;am. loi Ml. 

T. L. 1 

itzhuah : the 



Ciilu.lH ha 

\ing been built in l"^! 

3. His la-t 



-keTeh wa- 

t' u* the iM.ui-ti 

.edd -tone 

Cio- foi the 



nniai : u- r 

ii\ inioimant 

wiite-. **an appiopHate 



nil i nation 

tor an arti-t'- 

kte." 



rhe 

loilownig 1 - a 

li-t. ananged ; 

alph.clieta 

ally, of bmld- 


mgs. o\ei toity in number, foi the National Pn.wincial 


Bank ot Knglani] di ait with hv Mi. Ciili-on between 1831 
and I'-Nl : — Bn nuiighain, Blainlford. Biomyaul, Ihiilth. 
Buiv St Edmund's, Cheltenham. Che-ter. Criekhoweli. 
Deal, Dovei, Dm ham. Gate-lmad. Gloucestej. Hanlev 
Ipswich, Ledbuiy, lui htieid. Llandndni* . leuidon — Head 
(hhce, 112 Bi-hop-g.ite 'street, KC : I.ondon Branche- — 
Pier <idilh . Baki r s^ieet. Im n-ington mS Cioniwell Road); 
Lowe-tott, M'lnche-ter. Middle-boiough. Newca-tlemndei - 
Lvae. Newca-tle, iVterboiough. Poole, Poitsea. Riigb\ . 
Rugelev, Hyde. Salishuiy, shrew-hury, South Molton. Soutli- 
am[)ton. .Sto, kton. Stoke on-Tient, Stone, Sundeiland. Tani- 
woith Tiveiton, Totiie-, Woice-tfu. M’lexhain ; and theie 
\^elt' otiu 1 - ot which no a( dilate iccoid has le.uhed mf. 

Mr. (Tibson ceased after tiii uu lss3 to jiracti'-c 
laigely. iMr. Cb R. Griblde took up hi^; work at the 
National IR’ovincial Bank of Rncrland, but than' 
was no foriiial i-ctiring fi'om practice: he wa'S 
working on details for tbo to\M«r of Jhr-hani 
Church, near Wrexiiani, erected hy :\rr. T. L. 
Fit/hugh, at tile tniie fd his hual illne- in 
Dccemhor 1S{)2. 

Plaiis were kept »-\irt‘UieI\ .siinpjo ; (irt 
straight through, they look ptetlier on plan ” wa^ 
hi^ (juaint wuy of saMug- that if the plan can he 



'T'’ “ “1“ ” "“'ay 

uiocIgi'h buiLlii^F tlior 4 . < 

■kM. SiiSrtSri 


■lOHX GIBSuX. .iliCillTKCT 


^oi'tbumbei'Iancl Avenue all Bv vr r"i 
queerly shaped sires but ^lave 

oessful modern buildim/s a'r at * most sue- 

rectan, cries seemed to°him 

with, in order to 4 sin nJif r «'art 

'aa»s '»°o<k« UmSi 



‘ ‘‘ XL 


(if'Hi.i'-r, \ I 1 
HI 11 \']. 


'H>. eV. 


if in ainniish • Tr . 

;wlv(vanIestsites\odoalwitT’'“bn^^^ to have the 
111 the form of a (iiieerl v ali . ' i '?’* ‘•'a''*'’ 

».,«■. „, cS:;'i;; a;;:; ; - < .a u,e ,t , 

of bnnn-ni'r as a mcii 


of briu,h,o - - 

lieadcl!r 




oirdo is such a comfortably tiiruvp i • 
datiuo that curved forms will «t Vi t> 

■•uiiom>' strai-dit lim.s n “f "tthout discords 
othorVise 1 V , r • ^'og'ilarl.v placed or 

'Itches and bv 

I'lvities in the shape o dm ■ ! f 
fhe head ohice of ke Nafio^ 

D 
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England have been so concealed that an ordinary 
observer does not notice that great difficulties have 
been surmounted. '' Ars est cel.irc artonA not 
expressed, but always in mind, led to inhnite pains- 
taking. Little work of any date can have been 
better reasoned than Mr. Gibson’s. *• That is the 
line to make powerful,’’ he ^aid. in addressing his 
boots, when a design was being worked at of 
windows with semi- circular heads and an angle 
doorway belonging to them, but required to assert 
itself 'strongly. It was more than a mert^ phras^' 


He was the personal fri nd of many arti^t^. such 
as J. Foley the "cnlptor. For F. K. Fiekersgill, 
T. Faed. mid U. T. l)ob>on he designed and 
carried out buildings. J. F. Lewis, Vicat Cole, 
J. C. Hook and Mb P. Frith may also be named 
among painter friends. John Hancock, a man of 
real genius, rnodelh'd sniue ef the pamF, Ac., in 
the N.r.lblh front in lUsh-ip^gati^ Street, being 
selected for the w'ork h\ bir. Gih^on. lli^ ’• Alh‘gro ” 
and ’• Penserc- L’ and the Art rnion engra\ing ol 
•’The Fntrv into Jern-alem," as well as nianv 



that in r^uave and polished w’ork of Modeim 
Eenaissance refinements in proportions and detaiF 
may be purely intellectual exercises, and thus end- 
in themselves. Scrape, Scratch and Scrub ’em " 
w'as the jocular name of an imaginary firm 
occupying his master’s office. The Lsson "taught 
by Sir Ch Barry's practice : ” Start with an idon 
and realist- it m the end as nearly as you can,” 
w’as thoroughly learnt and then practised by ))iipil 
and assistant. 

SciilpUne of a high class, in combination with 
his architecture, was ahvays in Mr, Gibson’s minJ. 


other works, had been properly appru-iaUd. About 
iHOhthe man was going hopelesGy to ruin thnu<T|, 
the sculptor retained his powvr^ ; fVllow^’’ 

said Mr. Gibson in real -orrow, and got \i>r iuoi 
this fiv.h opportunity, wdhch, howw. r'. did not im- 
prove things peniiam'Utly. Mr, y, jp [hclo'r-<dl{ 
gave Sligo, .St ions and mad.- skeg lie- under Jfr. trih- 
MUi sintluenco. :\rr. -1. Fnderwoi .d < then of ( 'amdt-n 
lowii! WAS rlio litan of lai^jness in the execution 
o the .culptun--. -Whon J. Ihuicck inliPrit...! 
mone} from hi- mice, whn<.' uiomuiicnt is nt 
ivensai tn'Ocn C luetcry, hearing an appivuiitivc 
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epitaph, he weat from had to 'worse, till at lust he 
hecame helpless, and was diawn about in a bath- 
chair. H. liars ill modelled some of the lar^e ligures 
'which cut against the sky in Bishop^gate Street. 
He was recommended by Mr. Gibson to Mr. 
Haywood, and modelled the bronze figures on the 
bridge of Holborn Viaduct, but finished with a 
melancholy suicide. 

The Molyneux Mausoleum in Ivensal Green 
Cemetery, including marble, granite, carving and 


has suffered sadly from the original pyramidal 
marble top having been taken down. 

For jig are and architectural decoration three 
generations of Mabeys worked under Mr. Gibson. 
The grandfather, James Mabey, was engaged by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Barry inter alia upon 
models to a scale of 10 ft. to an inch throughout 
the building of the Houses of Parliament in “ the 
forties.” His son, C. H. Mabey, was also engaged 
on the Houses of Parliament, and afterwards for 



‘ "Cicyri:,” i xthiuou taxh., 113 \u nFiii.i-r', xaiionai. i-iiovixci \i hvxk i.xcjlaxi' 


Lstj5, Jtc. jo3{X aiB-ox, Ai;<_HnEt’r. 


sculpture, was also undertaken by J. Ihiderwood. 
It has recently been ‘‘ done up ” by Mr. Lander, but 

* This epitaph worth lepeating . — 

“ rnoMAs iiANeoCK 
TUE IXVEXTOK AM) FOl NJH.R 
or IHl INIUV la’l’-Iil-’K M\Ml\«TlUr 

DIET) L't.TH MARCH, AOKD 7i'. 

MOST DEtPLY LAAIFXXri) BY ITIS ADOPTED FAMIIA' 

THE ;) CHIDDREX OF HIS BROTHER JOHN, 

To^\ uu»s wHo.^r HI acted the pahi’ of a iciiii i; 

1 OR yj’ars/' 
lVc., WC’., xc. 

John Hancock, the sculptor, was one of the nine. Mr. 
Gibson received appreciative letter^, Ac., horn the uncle, 
with thiinks for help to his nephew. 


iMr. Barry (the eldest son of Sir Charles), Edward 
Barry, C. H. Mahey’s son has made scale 
models of Tower, Kew, Putney, and Exeter Bridges 
for Sir J. Wolfe Barry, and is now doing work for 
him. The three Mabeys in association did much 
work under the direction of Mr. Gibson and many 
others. Figure panels and groups of sculpture 
were executed by them for the Head Offices of the 
N.P.B.E., also sculpture at Todmorden Town Hall 
(interior and exterior), at Child’s Bank, and at the 
S.P.C.K. See., as well as reredoses in churches. Sec. 
The present Mr. Charles Henry ]\fabey, of UOa, 
Vauxhall Bridge Eoad, S.W. (who did so much 
work for Mr. Devey), carried out the memorial 
tc) Mr. Gibson in Kensal Green Cemetery in 1893. 
The Colleys, also architectural carvers, did the 
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large Coiimhian Portlairl Stone enpitai^ ut the -cieiict v.e- nc\er thui •\\uh\\ -.ithih-i witli tlii^ 

head othce^ of tliL X.P.IhE. I call mind the hiPity. lie r. nu rk. d, rt teiiMu te ihe mt (*t j 

struggle^ with modeP, and jjreMn'wly i> tliat Lu'ce (k'dir iti .i jdt ■* 1 can in\.r eet tlu' 
the setting out ot the large culiiiinn'i ky the com thine rieht witinau -ometren.j oi th*- -urt. ’ ddu 

choid of Xicuiiiedes which wa^- ah\ays u-ed in result i- te be -L'eu m L liho'- ! kink . l^T'^ n \s heia 

profiling shafts. Mr. Garland, a modelier of rare huge colunum luii thrutioli iht ilr-t and cond 

talent, was employed in ornamental plaster and iluom, and by th. m and lir lirne eoriiice the 

other work, being kept to hi- work as far a< whuh buildnm i^ liroiieht imo unit\. 'Idle other 

po--ible with niucdi pertinacity by iMr. (iibsoii. method iniliumced de-ign- tu bank- a: Tamworth. 

Tendernes- for failings if a-soeiated wnth ^kiil ami Sali-bary. Worn ester. Pj.kii and manv 

natural powers was sometimes oddly shown. ••Have orlmrs. Such '■ 'Ibill ( )r b, r " exanapb.- a- Pmcadiliy 



'ue AU ] ". { AT Li;!' Ill 1 \M.r. jI J \l I ( >1 i ,1 I X \ ( I' >N \ I. I']'" , ; N< 1 ‘ I ' \ N . 


much patience with him, he has real feeling,” he 
wrote to a haul-as*a-fiint busine-slike man, who 
was general director, forern-jn, builder, and cb.rk 
I f works rolled into one, on a pul die building ; the 
man for whom tender treatment warn .-uggested 
an eccentric career. 

Prom ls44 to about 18/0 it w^as blr, Cribsiui - 
custom to treat each >tory of a building separately, 
not to gr.;up stoiies together, lie, however, at 
last forced himscdf, somewhat reluctantly, to adopt 
the method ]>y which tlie architect.- of the iionuin 
Penaissance obtained dignity. It is to be feaivd. 
however, that his hypersensitive architectural con- 


iiiid Sunderland (P^70; group with d’od- 
murden Town ILdl tbsTOi, but that i> a real, not a 
-enii-[}ubiic, building, -iieh a- a bank (>i‘ iii-urance 
(dlice.^ Tbo south portion of tlio li(>ad oltiio <4 the 
bi.JM \.h. really a on(‘--tori(‘d building, the largo 
“ Ordm- ’ oiit-ido corio-pondiiie with tbo m ramu- 
ment of the inteiior. 

Although (dton -polo n lightly of l.v othois as 
woik of supen loeatioii, ei.-A p;iin> w.’iv taken by 
blr. (ubMin to obtain (ompb r*^ r* hmi- ioi- -tnim-, 
CMuaiico-, AC., wiibin frontam-s- ^-tbo b,., in appa- 
rent frontage ijJMiie, .i- be Tbougbt. -iifficient 
cfimpen-ation-. 
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At the premises of the Institute, 9 Conduit Street, 
there is a fulhsixe portiait bust of Mr. Clibson, ot 
which a photograph is given on page 14, executed 
in marble by J. Underwood after a model made 
in ISGH by H. Bursill. It was presented to the 
Institute by Mr. William Glover, architect, of New- 
castle, in 1904. Mr. Underwood wished to present 
the bust to Mr. Gibson, who, however, declined the 
gift, writing that he did not relish ‘‘ the idea of 
sitting in a room with a life-like ^^t'esentment of 
himself.” The bust was exhibited at the Eoyal 
Academy shortly after its execution, and was greeted 
by a flippant onlooker somewhat irreverently, the 
expression not being jocund. A photographic por- 
trait of him, taken in the drawing-room at 18 Great 
Queen Street by Mr. S. Brakspear about 1891, shows 
an appearance almost unchanged from that of the 
portrait bust made more than twenty years before, 
Except as to colour of face and hair, there was 
indeed very little change in appearance observed 
by me during thirty to forty years. 


A building person on being told that guaid-bars 
to windows would not suit Mr. Gibson if more 
than 4i inches apart in the clear, as he thought 
boys might other^^i'-e get through, remarked testily, 
then they must be of his sort ” ; in figure was, of 
course, meant, but it might well have" referred to 
the fact that meat and drink were taken very 
sparingly. There wa^^ total abstinence from 
tobacco in all forms. Symposia for old friends, 
held at intervals in the large dining-room at 
18 Great Queen Street, occupied long evenings, a 
large pipe being placed at the side of the host, not 
for use, but as a sign of amity for smokers. 

Always full ot cares and general regrets, suffer- 
ing from nerves, a solitary in crowds, well-to-do 
but hardly conscious of it, it was not surprising 
that ‘‘ studies in Gibson ’ were :^poken of. He, 
however, steered an even course and always seemed 
to the world merely a prosperous gentleman re- 
warded as he deserved. 

An architect friend, well acquainted with Mr. 



‘ .•'MI t,l [\(.. tll \.I) <>1 I'h I ", \ \ I'lnN IX) I \L f'.Wk 'll I M.r \Mi I'") ,') 
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Gibson’s work, wrote to me thus:- “Poweiful 
grasp of plan and design generally — reticence, 
perfect dignity, great refinement of detail,” and 
thus well expressed in a condensed way my 
own feelings with re -pec t to my old master in 
architecture. 

SurnLEMKXT. 

The following supplementary notes have been 
put together with the feeling that the personal 
equation is very important and that many would 
more thviroughly appreciate Mr. Gibson’s work if 
they knew the manner of man he was. 

A leading critic wrote of a large building by 
Mr. Gibson : “ It reminds one of the Academic 
graces of Soane, it is so evenly smoothed and 
polished.’’ Intense, persistent, personal labour, in 
the de-ign and execution of works, became habitual. 
There were no “ghosts” for anything. When 
talking of qualifications and requirements before I 
entered his office, he said ; I don't want anyone 
to design for me : I make my own designs.” The 
suspicion of ^yithostliness ” wars, indeed, avoided 
like poison. HaGng worked so long with the file 
{Umce labor) there were rewards at times of 
pleasant inspiration and rapid production, althouLfh 
progres- was commonly anything but rapid. “ I 
never did anything so good in so little time,” was 
casually remarked when a detail was made for the 
very original pendant sunburners in the centres of 
the domes of the banking room at the head office- of 
the X.P.B.E. (now taken away for the electric light ). 
“ Your work has occupied me lately, sleeping and 
w'aking,” was \vritten to an important personage 
(and was literally true). “ Get out something and 
let me alter it ; when I see something that won’t 
do, I shall soon see something that will.’’ The 
instructions were given exactly in those words. 
As there was dislike to starting on a clean sheet of 
paper, and everything had to be his own absolutely, 
other people’s ivork became, at best, a kind ot 
start, or a showing Ikav not to do it. A well- 
laboured drawing would be ruthlessly marked over 
with a very soft ‘Ml” pencil. “I can’t stand it 
any longer ” was frequently the moan, expressed 
in words, which reached the eais f)f a principal 
asMstant. Mr. C. Pi. Grihble, who knew well the 
length of Mr. Gibson’s foot, chuckled as he related 
experiences with assi^tants.^ 

It is said that iMr. G. E. Street also frequently 
used large pieces of ruliber, and cleaned sheets 
ready for his ovn work, which an aspiring young 
man had covered with (-ay) full--ize details out 
of his own head. Although this seemed unap- 

'• Any < Unit on the pait ut .in a--.i-tant to alter re;:uia- 
tluu detail would be met with the reniurk. ‘ DtjuT invent 
the-e thing-,' <ind it the moulding uf p.inelled dooi- vv.i- 
in question, he v.ouid add - Write in, “All mruldmg- to 
he bi.iddpd to ?t\le-.. not to panel:-." ' ’ {Fujin a Itfru 

to iHt' I eLentlij.) 


preciative there was no uiTkiiidnesr- intended : he 
said in effect, " People employ me per-onally, not 
anvone eEe." Mr. Gibson bad much the -anu' 
felling. Although an assi-tant’- cup might run 
over, the work vent -leadily on vith fim-h a- to 
the finger-tips. A goodly number of drawings kiid 
on hi< desk at night for -erutiny vere ready iov 
further work by a--i-tants in the morning : — diffi- 
culties had been -unnouiitcd. luiKit point- cleared 
up, and details supplied or inodiriLd. Some draw- 
ings must have had hour- -})ent upon them. For 
such building- as (to name one among main i the 
National Bank M Scotland the drawing- wire 
fearfully numerous. Special model- were al-o 
made tor decorative details. The accumulations, 
as years went on, became very biuden-'mie, aii'l a 
search for a specially well-laboured -beet wa- an 
ordeal. Most of the drawings and model- Aveiv 
destroyed after Mr. Gibson’s death. 

Mr.^-lilison believed that (especially in buildings 
in modern styles - every detail should be from one 
fount only. There were, however, nece--aiily 
drawbacks, especially as he grew older. It wa- 
always felt that every nnj'tisSL' could he got through 
SDmehow if sufficient pains were taken. “ Let u^ 
get into difficulties and then get uut of them. 
The walls of a mansion, designed by an amateur 
architect, were carried u[) to the roof level without 
the roof or the principal -tairca-e being arrangeu. 
The ta^k of compfieti m came to Mr. Gii>- -n. aivl 
he. roused as usual by special difiicultiL-, ibalt 
with them to everybody’s satisfaction. Bo-tpoiir- 
ment of decision at early -tagi- was alway- 
deliherate, with a heart for any fate, bontract- 
were entered into under which very large buiidm gs 
were to ho measured from time ti> time, and prill'd 
by schedule, in order that tfiere might he the 
utmost possililt' liberty for alteration^ a- work 
went on. ^Ir. Fergu-son, in bi- books, in-isted 
times an<l again that this -honld always be d<‘ne. 
•’ Let me see it with a fre-li eye ** was a }dira-i 
freipiently board. AVhat s(^i.-ined irre-oiution run 
mad came from reluctance to make irrevocable 
resolutions too early. There were difference- from 
the modern world in this, but it sofined a leaning 
to virtue's ,-ide. The u-efulne-s of a lump -um 
contract a- spur to contmetor, and leading to 
savings, was, however, fully realised when reluc- 
tance to settling every tiling lieforebaiid bad been 
overc >ine. 

In bold stone cornices no fillet wa- t i be le-s 
than an inch in wudth. The si/e of a lead pencil 
was the least permissible si/e for a bead in pro- 
filing a plaster cornice. Such - tfeguurds and 
“morbid sensitiveness as to moulding-" ois he 
expre-sed it. pointi d to gn‘at delicacy of detail. 
There was always the fear of being too bold: 
])rojections wero constantly reduced in detailing. 
He was once reiiiinded, but without effect, that 
there W’onld be thru^ brinks in 1 •, inch in 
external stonew'ork. The ajipeurance of finish. 
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resulting from skill and painstaking, combined 
with the absence of innovations, rendered his 
buildings well fitted for business purposes ; tne 
intense respectability inspired confidence. 

The Orders ” were not masters, hut only use- 
ful guides. ‘‘To get a Doric expression” meant 
to do something which would be suitable with a 
Doric Order, and so of other proportions, where 
either strength, or much elegance, or extreme 
daintiness must be shown throughout. Though 
there might be no actual Order,” there must 
be the relation between solids and voids, which 
“an Order” would have called for, symmetry in 
important parts, and amenity throughout. 

*• Let it go, you will never make a beauty of it,” 


was the counsel addressed to me regarding a detail, 
the wisdom of which 1 soon saw, as it is well to 
recognise soon when ditficulty cannot be got over, 
and it costs less to throw up the sponge at an 
early stage. 

(t)uestions of light and air,” property rights, 
were sources of infinite worry. A little hut had 
been projected, long ago, from a neighbour’s land 
upon the site on which an important building in the 
City of London was to be erected, and in designing 
the new building the principal room insisted upon 
colliding with the wicked projection. In the end a 
large payment was made and the hut removed, but 
not before many methods of using the site had been 
thought and drawn out. The truncation of the 
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top of the back building of the head otlices of the 
X.r.B.E., seen from the Fountain Court (next 
the City Club), -svas an instance of succumbing to 
eircumstances — a kind of “ these sons of Zeruiah 
were here also too many for me.*’ 


Mr, Gib-uii's profe-simial humour L.d t{) show- 
ing euaril-bar^ t»n 1-inch scale plan<, “ '^o that 
they may not be for‘_,mtten.’' No om ( ould guo'-s 
what would e )me next. 

In all tiade^ the be^t traditions were bdluwed. 
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Apophyges and fillets adjoining them must always 
be parts of the shafts ; a joint between apophyge 
and shaft would have been a death blow.^ Fabulous 
pains were taken to obtain clean drips, tliroa tings, 
&c., for strings, cornices, Sec. Cornice stones must 
be weather jointed, and the strings and cornices 
must have lead coverings ; all such requirements 
being as the everlasting hills, Ippiepen (Devon- 
shire) was a very favourite marble. Mr. Field 
owned quarries, and took immense interest in his 
marble work. Blocks of marble for shafts of the 
sizes of those in the banking room of the N.P.l bE. 
were unusual in iNbu, as they had a lower diameter 
of 1 foot oh inches, and were Corinthian in one 
block for the whole height. Nowadays such 
columns would be nothing out of the common. 
Much Dove, Sienna, Statuary, Hopton Wood, Sec., 
was also used on occasion. Whitbed Portland 
was the stone for the main front of the N.P.B.E., 
Bishopsgate Street, Tisbury stone, then a novelty 
in London, well liked for colour and texture, was 
used in the courtyard next the City Club and else- 
where. In the country local stones were always 
preferred. I remember going to Shrewsbury 
nearly fifty years ago with reference to a proposed 
building, and, on returning, praised Grinshill 
stone, which was accordingly used without stint. 
At a country bank there was delay, owing to the 
contractor’s virtuous resolution, to make the Forest 
of Dean stone piers dividing large windows mono- 
liths with quarry bedding. As things had gone 
far, he was not discouraged, albeit the private 
opinion was, I should not object in any case to 
two or three stones of such a length with honest 
joints.” In a large building cavities were arranged 
in large piers, which were about 5 feet thick, in 
order that a current of warmed air might be carried 
up under pressure behind the stonework. The 
object was to keep clear of efflorescence, and the 
experiment succeeded. The stonework was con- 
nected with brickwork in cement behind the 
cavities by large slate cramps ; slate cramps were 
not used forty years ago, as they are now, but copper 
and iron. 

Great importance was attached to any expression 
by a practical man. A joiner having said that he 
thought a better job could be made of solid bolec- 
tion mouldings if, instead of a flat face, there was 
an external moulding next stiles and rails, thus — 



NO. 1. 


* “ Mr. Gibson was most particular about stone jointing : 
it was never left to the mason, but half-inch details weie 
given with the joints shown in burnt sienna, and the depth 


instead of thus — 





i 


NO. ' 2 . 


all solid mouldings were thereafter shaped as 
No, 1, though No. 2 had been the rule before. 

The smallest commission was attended to with 
the same ardour as the largest ; size did not matter. 
There was always the same idea of duty, but there 
were seeming contradictions at times, ejj. his 
career opened by successes in competition ; the 
National Bank of Scotland (a big work, comprising 
Bank, Stock Exchange, and Offices) was won when 
be was about twenty-seven years old, and a fine 
practice was slowly built up. When, however, the 
great long -looked for opportunity came in the form 
of a request that he would compete with other 
specially selected architects for the Courts of 
Justice, and he was also specially selected at the 
same time for the National Gallery competition, he 
had passed the stage when ambition could stir 
strongly enough ; the years of labour would have 
involved too great personal effort : “it would turn 
every hair white ” he said, and he declined both, 
although explaining by letter that he had given 
special attention to the subjects for years. He 
declined, about 1867, to take part in a select com- 
petition, although a fair remuneration was offered 
to competitors. I call to mind the surprise of the 
promoters who had thought their offer too good 
for anyone to decline. He was quite ready, as he 
wrote, to carry out the building, if so instructed, 
but declined struggling for employment. There 
was then no question of money, he had more than 
sufficient already, and a large practice ; the battle 
was fairly won, but the victor was somewhat spent. 

There were few novelties in construction. Tred- 
gold laid it down, eighty years ago, that “an 
architect should understand geometry and mecha- 
nics, but it is dangerous for him to make either 
of them a favourite study, lest he trifle with his 
knowledge.” I am afraid that Mr. Gibson had 
no favourite study, being mainly a worker, who, by 
effort, made laws for himself. Almost necessarily 
in so varied a practice special difficulties had to be 
dealt with. At Todmorden, the Town Hall (1870) 
Was built over the stream which separates York- 
shire from Lancashire. The Gateshead branch of 
the N.P.B.E. (1871) was built over an old coal-pit. 
As running water was come upon under the site of 
the S.r.C.K. in Northumberland Avenue, walls of 
concrete 9 feet thick were carried down under the 
walls of the superstructure to the London clay, 


of each separate stone figured on its face. Details were 
never inked lu but left in pencil, and always traced on 
linen, never on paper.’’ ( f ) oni a letter aent to vu' recently.) 

E 
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which was reachel at a great depth helow the 
pavtaiieiic in Northmnherl ind Avenue, a table top 
of concrete G feet thick beintr put over the whole 
urea of the building (^^te sketch ^^ection). 
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There was little appetite tor literature, no hunger 
for -cience, or for anything abstract, and but little 
recreation. Shooting ^\a> taken up abjut 
and continued for some years without much suc- 
cess. though friends with large acres competed to 
nti'ord him '^port, “ Masonry ’’ aNo occupie 1 some 
years ; “ Join a Lodge in which are important 
person^/' was good advice given to me : he had done 
so himself, and rose to distinction in “ The Prince 
of Wale^’ Lodge.” of which King Edward VII,, 
then Ihince of Wales, was ^Lmter. ^Ir. Giiison 
succeeded Mr. E. P. Cockerell in (>tfice a^ (i.S.W. 
He hked the title, and it wa^ con-etjuently put on 
the memorial at Kensal Green, tnus : Grand 

Superintendent of Works, 1870-H2.” He gave of 
his abundance to iMasonic charities. Office was 
resigned wdien woirned [iit about sixty-five years of 
agej that the time for less w'ork had come. 

Some traits have thus been recorded, and many 
more might be. Special signs having l)een put 
ag.dnst the principal dimensions on a setting-out 
plan, he ^aid : ‘'You spoil your drawing in that 
way.” “ Yesj but it make> it plain ; ” he summed 
up ; It’s more than plain, it's ugly.’' 

"People copy my details without wari-ant” — 
said in ([uerulous complaint, almost comic, of 
plagiarists— refen-ed to geiieial details, and tu such 
things as special tunns of i Ustication, vermiculcition, 
Ac., in w'hich he w'as a laonem* : windows of >hr)p 
fronts k( pt out in centre but recessed at ends, ns m 
the S.P.C.K. in Northumbtaland A\enue, Ac. His 
original mind, while ladding to many traditi' in^, 
was moved by the im}>ulse ot the time toward- new' 
devel'»pments in details, hut all w'as done with a -ad 
Sobriety, d aking up sijmcuiip eVe's novelty wus i\ 


ry temperate biisiiiees : but, once done, it was doiu- 
tlmroughly. Loyd's due ])lates, ehiguered pbue 
glass, panjuetry, Ac., wei\ no\eltii''S once — but wa- 
have supped full since then. A lady — a friend of 
early days — somewhat rashly tpiotcd agaiimt him 
the opinion of a district suiweyor. but was (piickly 
pulled up with " but I examine the Listiict Sur- 
veyors.” He was from to j member 

of the Hoard of Examiners under Stctioii XXXI IE 
of the Act of iSdd. His stlf-asSertion was tak. n 
nicely, such old friends were veiy ixaly to Iv ar of 
me lit recognised. 

Ly selt-as<ertion prop r discipliiu' wa- main- 
tained and his strong coiiseiwatisui }iLlp.*d him. 
The coming in of tlie memurandum form with 
printed heading, in which the convt iitiunal "Hear 
Sir” and "Your uhliged s u-vant ” did not appear, 
but only a bare record or a l-rief (jUe-tion. was long 
regarded by Mr. Gib-jii with much disfa\our. ]Ust 
as Sticklers in’otested w*hen wafers and then 
gummed envelopes ti:ok the idace of sealiim-wMx, 
and wKen co[iying-ink and })ivss -upplanted eopie- 
by hand, which drchitects with well-to-do client- 
long kept to. The "memoianJum form” wa- 
accepted, somew'hat reluctantly, after a time by ^Ir. 

( libson.as ha\ing the -auction of cu-tom. Although 
for a long time a-si-tants had had Saturday half- 
lioiidays elsc^\here, tliere ware n )ne in my tinu* at 
lo Great Quedi Street, nor later, a- I am inform* d." 
Early proce--es for repro*lucing drawing- lanilin* 
proce-s, Acn Wele introduce I by me und* l-])rote-t : 
the tone ot the i»aper was ma pka-ing-. and a]>[>ro- 
priate tinting ot surface- and wall- was dillicult. 
A- he was a si^mewhat e\ijui-ite 'Iraiightsman 
himself, putting a drawing neatly on the ])ai*er,ind 
the way of making and fini-hing drawing- were 
details in which he took much intere-t. A clean 
pencil draw'ing, with ” the teeling ” (as he called iti 
expressed by pencil shading, wa- perha[)s he-t liked, 
though drawungs might be carefully tini-hed in 
])lack ink or Prout's or Indelible ])r*)wn. 

Loyalty wa- an in-tinci . to " I did ” (-o and -m 
" at the Houses of Parliament ” w'as added, " under 
the superintendence of Sir CJiarles jlarry.” 

‘'They want nu* to ilet'ign out of a book, but 
T mean to do what 1 tliiiik right. 1 w'ill not do 
It to [tlease tlieui, ' were liis r^unarks when a lead- 
ing [lerson recommended the Louxre as a model 
tor a new* building. He always maintained that 
a good architect slionlJ dt'^ign a building to sati-fv 
himself first id alb " Px^side-, ' b(‘ add<Ml, 
sliivwtl look and a laugli, “ w(‘ li.i\e nor. ;i()-f(M t 
stoi'ey- to deal With <is at the Ijoinre." After- 
wai'ds the same leading p* rsou. lx mg (oiiverted, 

’ I hr < ilti( (• 111 111 I ' \\ I 0‘ I 'III' ',\ li.i I |i XU ] I > fi I (> r 1 ; 
en Sdtuohn .1 tt* 1 tidMiu. ami ti.i-uiKf m’U - injipi ng wm k 

beirh Ml < olru), tnoK in* liuM }), .,, }iu I I, iK n. , .h -1 

li'-'iir It \eii 11. , , 1 , il an\ he rh \mu ),u.] to . ,it U ■piichh 
i!' thr (>Uii e HfiAtvi} h* .‘iihtxvtd h toitm.'hi'- h.i] -l.iy 

ic rh.> -umeei an 1 * ir ^ 'hiv-.itClui Ima- am] 1 ..i-m 

( / / ' 'Hi (■'/(' .to 1 )’ A i ,,it t L' tr f i /f ) 
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‘‘ Ask ^Yhat yon think nqht, and yon will not 
bo denied ; ” notwithstandini^ that a much lari^ei* 
outlay liad already been ma<le than proposed at 
lir'^t. He had then no doubts that Mr. (Hbsun 


be ” looked like a truism ready for apologising for 
some modern Renaissance work. In MiMIibson’s 
case, though he invented the truism, the apology 
was ])ut little needed, as he was always striving 
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wlio IkuI dealt with things quite at iii'st hand, 
^IkuiII 1)0 oncoura.ued to complete his work to his 
own mind. 

“ In arediitecture ihiims art' vlutihev seem to 


after tr ith ; real marbles and not imitations, solid 
stuir and not boxed w<u‘k, mouldings out of the 
solid t()r gooil d(.ors^ v'tc., Ac. Some surprise was 
expressed when fsay) four times as much was ex- 
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pended on solid marble for a chimney-piece as 
■would have been spent on built-up thicknesses, but 
the surprise did not disturb him. Working for 
people with plenty of money may have perils for 
an architect, but will not, at any rate, make him 
feel pride that more than money’s worth has been 
got for money. A “ cutter ” could not have felt 
and said, “ Use plenty of solid stone, I want it 
to look and feel solid as it goes up.” But this 
sort of thing was always done by Mr. Gibson when 
possible. 

“ My irritable temper, which makes me a nuis- 
ance to myself and everybody about me,” was 


An invitation for John Gibson (to a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, for instance, or the like public 
function) was returned as apparently intended for 
John Gibson, Sculptor and R.A., but when a fresh 
invitation came for the F.R.I.B.A. it w^as accepted. 

It can’t be intended for me, it’s poetry ” was all 
the appreciation shown tow’ards a bardic compli- 
ment. I’ll see if I’ve a spare edition (of Burns), 
and think I shall give it to ye,” were the scathing 
words of an enthusiastic Scot addressed to young 
Mr. Gibson, engaged upon the National Bank of 
Scotland at Glasgow. After brimming over with 
quotations from Burns, the Scot had pounced with 
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amende honorable y and the discharge of some of the 
burden on his soul, made to me shortly before I 
left his office. Sometimes an assistant would 
grow restive, “ There are hundreds of ways of 
doing that ” was a favourite saying, but this being 
(for once in a way) taken in dudgeon, the retort 
was, “ Yes, but I should like to know^ wffiich you 
want in this case ” ; a retort naturally not well re- 
ceived, but a sketch was instantly made which got 
over the difficulty. Confident of readiness under 
pressure he said, “ Leave that to me ; don’t waste 
time in fancy sketches,” meaning something like : 

If anyone fancies that he can hold the reins 
better than I, he is mistaken.” 


the question, “ what edition do you use ? ” and 
received a tepid reply. 

The shrinking from public appearances, &c.,and 
the want of keen interest in the people and things 
of the ordinary world became more and more 
marked after about sixty-five years of age. “ Give 
me a piece of paper, and I will write wffiat I ought 
to say,” was his odd response when his health 
w'as drunk at the public opening of an important 
building. He said to me : “ They dug me out of my 
hole,” referring to the R.I.B.A. 

The rightness of eclecticism was an article of 
belief, and the almost universal practice during Mr. 
Gibson’s most active years. Sir Charles Barry a 
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as to architects puttiuo^ their names on their 
buildiiii^^s, he gave l^'rench and Italian precedents, 
although he did not do it himself. A local magnate 

recommended London chiefs ‘‘ to employ Mr, ” 

(a local architect) “ who knows his work.” There 
may have been an eye to local business in this 
retleetion on a Londoner. I shall go on as if 
nothing ot the kind had been sent,” was Mr. 
Gibson’s gentle comment. 

I bought in 181)8 guble books, mainly toreign, 
used by Mr. Gii)Son. Some have his favourite 
monogram and date of purchase on title-pages ; 
some the full name, as he liked to sign it, with 
a whip lash to carry the dot to the ‘‘ i.'’ The 
Murray’s Handbook ft>r Vlstlors to Paris (edition 
of 1804) has on the title-page, “To John Gibson, 
Esqre., in the hope that he will note down some of 
the mistakes in this book, for the benefit of L. II.” 
This was Mr. Edward Hall, long sub -editor, under 
Mr. George Godwin, of Tkc PuihJcr, who made 
several journeys to Paris with Mr. Gibson, and 
was doubtless influenced by him a good deal. I 
fancy that the description of the Luxembourg 
Palace took tone from Mr. Cribson : as also that of 
the Chapelle Expiatoire, Rue d' Anjou St. Ilonore ; 

The present chapel was . , . not finished till 
1826. It is much admired, but it is too much in 
the semi-classic taste of the Restoration, and may 
be said to be gloomy without being grand. ...” 

In some of the guide books there are penci Rings 
on margins, c.p. on page 68 of Murray’s iSorih 
Wales, 1861 edition. As his noteworthy church 
at Bodelwyddan was noticed in detail and described 
as “cruciform,” which it was not, that word was 
crossed out. On the margin, opposite “ at an 
expense of L60,000,” was written - The church 
[Bodelwyddanj did not cost P80,000,” showing thus 
pleasure in veracity, even when telling against 
himself. 

There were batches of note books filled with 
facts in clear careful handwriting, some showing 
characteristic liking for moral maxims. He sketched 
assiduously good work of all periods in many coun- 
tries with the neat clear touch of a very capable 
architectural draughtsman, but as the studios were 
only made to serve as helps for himself they were 
not^ shown, and only seen (by me, for instance) by 
accident. 

As he longed for and was so well fitted for do- 
mestic society, his friends continued to hope that 
he would marry some time, even if late in life, but 
perhaps he knew Ins own character better than 
others. Some of his oddities were doubtless duo to 
so much living with himself. 

Notes ah to home of Mk. Gihsox’h Assistas^ts. 

Charles Jiisdon (dribble, born 1884, near Barn- 
staple ; educated there; articled to Mr. (iould, 
architect, of Barnstaple ; canu' to London I8d4 ; 
was principal assistant to Mr. Gibson for about 


five years ; left his office in order to practise on his 
own account as architect, surveyor, and quantity 
surveyor. Great confidence being felt in him, he 
prepared quantities for a large number of Mr. 
Gibson’s buildings, the connection lasting for more 
than thirty years ; he also designed and carried out 
many buildings, among them being : — 

Deutsche Bank, George Yard, Lombard Street. 

Lanibton’s Bank, Sunderland. 

Fenwick’s Bank, Lincoln. 

Residences at Putney, Wimbledon, Ac. 

After Air. Gibson’s re^iignation (about 1KS8), 
Air. Gribble became architect for the National 
Provincial Bank of England, and designed and 
carried out branch banks at Gloucester, York, 
Hampstead, Deal, Ac. 

He li\ed for fifteen years in a house which he 
built for himself called “ Plymtree,” Uiq^er Rich- 
mond Road, Ihitney. 

The inscription on his tomb in Kensal Green 
Cemetery i-< : — 

IX LOVIKCt ME3Ior.Y (>h 
CHAKLi:r5 r.ibr>ox' lUurrLH. 

AiAHiirei, 

ILLL AMA.rr MAH. II l'j'IH, 1 
At»Ll> tu YEaIH, 


Air. Gribble was a very rapid and capable 
uraughtsman, and much valued by Air. Gibson on 
all grounds ; he set up details at a great pace, 
showing just what Air. Gibson liked as a start for 
his own work. 


hdward Holmes, born 1826, 23 upil of Air. Hell- 
yer, of Ryde, assisted Air. Brown, of Norwich, 
Air. (afterwards Sir Charles) Barry, Air. R. Jewell 
AA ithers as managing assistant (R. J. AV. was a 
fellow puidl at Air. Hellyer's), Air. John Gibson at 
inter's als for se\eral years, as also other architects ; 
afterwards was chief draughtsman at the School 
Board fiir London under Air. E. R. Robson and 
Air. T. J. Bailey ; died 1894. 

^^ell in water-colour; made perspec- 
ti^es for AIi. Gibson, Air. Edward Barry, and many 
other architects. 

Engravings were nude from his drawiii'^s of 
parts of Houses of Parliament. ^ 


8. Flint Clarkson, pupil of Air. Charles 
Ainslie (another pupil of Sir Charles Barry), was 
so\eii }eais in Air. Ciibson’s office as jrrincipal 
assistant, Living in 18()7 on going into partnership 
with Air. John Clarkson at No. 28 (late 86) Great 
Ormond Street, as an architect and surveyor ; 
designed and carried out a large number of private 
and public buildings, including swimming bath, 
Ac., tor the Alunicipal Borough of Holborn, Lime- 
house Public Library, Ac. 

Joined tlie Arclutectural Association in I860 
Hononirv Secretary 1872-1876, Vice-President 
18^6-187/, President 1879-1880. 
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Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects 1869, F.R.I.B.A. 1885. 

District Surveyor of North Chelsea 1886. 

Retired from private practice and from Chelsea 
in 1903, on being appointed District Surveyor for 
the Royal Borough of Kensington, and has office 
at 17a Vicarage Gate, W., residing at 43 Holland 
Road, W. 

George ^Lichacl Slllejj, now practising at 17 
Craven Street, W.C., born 1843, served articles 
for four years from 1863 with Messrs. Habers hon 
and Rite : was Mr. Gibson’s principal assistant 
1869 to 1873, left him to undertake private practice, 
having in 1873 gained a competition for a branch 
bank at Bath, for the Wilts and Dorset Banking 
Company. He has since acted as architect for that 
bank, having built or altered most of their numerous 
premises ; designed and carried out St. Paul’s 


church and vicarage at Harringay, and numbers of 
other buildings. Mr. Silley wrote to me of Mr. 
Gibson thus : — 

“ He was most able and thorough at his work. 
He insisted upon all the details of his buildings 
being most carefully drawn and worked out, nothing 
sketchy or merely bugge^tive in the way of a detail 
ever passed his keen scrutiny, and I personally 
owe it to this care on his pan, which at the time I 
thought most unnecessary, that I have had a cer- 
tain measure of success with my own work. 

Personally, Mr. Gibson was very reticent and 
rather awe-inspiring to his clerks. . . . Notwith- 
standing peculiarities, he was a man for whom I 
had great respect, he was so strictly honourable 
and conscientious, generous in the way of salary, 
and gave me excellent advice when I left him to 
start on my own account, Ac. 
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CllRdNICLE. 

The Opening; Meeting.- Presentation of 
Mr. Belcher’s Portrait. 

There was a large and repieseiitative gathering 
of members and visitors, inelu.ling ^rtveral ladies, 
on the occasion ot the Opjn.nig Meeting on Monday. 
Past Presidents were represented by Sir MTlliam 
Emerson Tn 99-190*2 , Sir Aston Webb, P.A. 
A902-E, Mr. John BJedier, A. P.A. 1904- o;. and 
Atr. Thos. E. Collcutt T90G~S . Pepresentative^ 
ot Allied Societies included Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, E.S.A,, President of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association : Afr. G. T. Brown. President 
of the Xorthern Architectural Association ; and 
Mr. Paul Ogden, President id the Alan Chester 
Society of Architects, Atembers of the Poyal 
Academy present, besides these already mentioned, 
were Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.AL. P.A. 
[H.F.\ Air. Frank Dick^ee. P.A, [HA:, Air. J. AL 
Swan, P.A., LL.B., and Air. Peginald Blomhehl, 
A. P.A. [f\\ The London County Council was 
ri'preseiited in its newly electc'd memher for Hamp- 
stead, Air. Andrew T. Taylor, P.C.A. TV. 

The new President, Air. Ernest Ge u'ge, liad the 
heartiest and most cordial cd greetings on taking 
the Chair. His Address was followed with manifest 
approval by the assembly, ami was warmly ap- 
plauded at its close. 

The Opening Aleeting was made the occasion of 
the pre.sentation to the liistiuuo of liie portrait if 
Air. J(dni Belcher, A.P.A,, PmP PicHJcnt. The 
portrait, which Avas on view at the last Academy 
Exhibition, is thoAVork of Air. Frank Dicksee, P.A., 
and has l)ccn subscribed for by momi>ers. Tiie 
fnrmai ])U'^iness of the Aleeting ceiicluded, the Presi- 
dent asked Air, Collcutt to unveil tiie portrait. 

Air. Thomas E. Collcutt, Vast Prcsuh'iit, 
addressing the Aleeting, said that he had been 
re<]uested by the subset ibers to present to the 
Institute the portrait of their Past President, Air. 
Jolin Ihdcber, and lie undertook the duty AVith a 
very great deal of pleasure. It Avould be reniem- 
liered that he had had the honour, the Session 
before last, of presenting the Po\al Cold Aledal to 


Air. Belcher, and on that occasion he had expressed 
his admiration of Air. Belcher’s work, an admira- 
tion that he knew was shared by the Avhole of the 
profession. They Avere met that evening to do 
honour to Air. lielcher, in a sense nut so much for 
hi', architectural Avork, admirable as that had 
bten, as for the duties he had performed as Presi- 
dent ot the Institute. Air. Belcher had tilled this 
otiice iluiing the year(<f the International Congress 
of Architects ; and be^nlts his duties as President 
of the iiistnute, Avhich Avere carried out with ex- 
ceptional ability, he had had to Avuik very strenu- 
oubiy during the Avhole of the Congre-s ; and, a^ he 
had beiore remarked, he was sure that the CAngress 
owed Its success mainly through the efforts of its 
President, Air. J(',hn Belcher. It aavis not necessary 
t') dilate up'tn Air. Belchei’s Avork : they all knew 
its excellence, and h )W he had stamped his indi\i- 
diiality on so many buildings in and about London. 
On the pre'^eiit eccasion the principal interest Avas 
the portrait he Avas about to unveil. The Institute, 
he was sure, Avould feel grateful to the painter. 
Air. Frank Dicksee, for this admirable AVork. He 
had had the plea'-iire of seeing the portrait, and, if 
he might be allowed tj express an opinion, he 
thought it Avas not only an excellent portrait, but 
a A'ery great AAouk ot art. They had the g» od 
fortune to possess in that room many portraits 
which would stand out in the future as being 
amongst the be:.t works of art Avhich had been exe- 
cuted, and he thought they Avould all agree that the 
AV(',rk of Air. Dicksee Avould take a high pi ice among 
those portraits. On behalf of the subscriber:? he 
had to thank Air. Dicksee, and to oxprv^s to him 
their high appreciation of his work, and their grati- 
tude that he had been able to undertake it. 

The portrait having been unveiled and presented 
to view, the Aleeting testified its appreciation ot 
the Avork by hearty and prolonged applause. 

The thiEsiDENT, in fori] rally accepting the por- 
trait on behalf of the Institute, said he did so with 
grateful thanks. He felt that they had a A’ery 
beautiful AVork added to their collection of choice 
things ; it Avas a iittiiig memorial of a President 
A\ho had Avmivod splendidly for tluaii and added t ) 
till' prestigt‘ of the Institute he had served Avitb 
Mich distinction. 

Air. Euank Dicksee, P.A., Avho rose at the 
invitatirn of the PresidLiit, said he bad to thank 
Air, Collcutt for the very kind Avords he had used 
Avitli regard to his eiforts. It ha<l been a very 
great pride and pleasure to him to he associated in 
such a matter with his old friend Air. lielcher. 

Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments. 

JJie King has been phased to appoint a Poyal 
Commission '• to malu' an iiu'entoiyof the Ancient 
and Historical Alonumeiits and Constructions con- 
nected Avith or illustrative of the Cwnteniporary 
culture, civilisation, and conditions of life of the 

F 
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people in England, excluding Monmouthshire, from 
the earliest times to the year 1700, and to specify 
those which seem most worthy of preservation.” 

The Commission is constituted as follows : — 

The Eight Hen. Lord Buighcdere (Chairmauh 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth [H.A,], 

The Right Hon. Viscount Dillon, F.S.A. 

The Right Lion. Lord Balcarres, F.S.A. [II. A.]. 

Sir Henry Hoyle Ho worth, K.C.I.K.. D.C.L., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., President of the Royal ArchLeolu- 
gical Institute. 

Sir John Francis Fortescue Horner, K.C.V.O. 

Mr. Emslie John Horniman, IM.P. 

Mr. Francis John Haverheld, LL.D., M.A., 
F.S.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Oxford. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President Pl.LB.A. 

Mr, James Fitzgerald, I.S.O., F.S.A,, Assistant 
Secretary to H.M. Otlice of Works. 

Mr. J. G. X. Clift, Hon. Secretary to the British 
Archeological Association. 

The Secretary of the C mimi^sion is IMr. George 
Herbert Duckworth, 3d Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, W. 

The full terms of reference, under the Royal 
Sign Manual dated 27th October, are given in the 
London GdZtdte as follows 

And fur the better enabling voii to carry out the 
purpose^ ot this Our Coiumi^sion, AVe do by these 
Ih’Gsents. authorise vou to call in the aid and C(^-opera- 
tion of ovviier^ ot ancient iiionuments invitine: them to 
a&sist you in furtliuriiig tin. ohjeers of the Comniis>,ion 
and to unite the pu-se^sors of ^aeh papei> a-:, vui nun 
detni it (h^medde to inspect to }'!*' hIul-u them before you. 

Ard We do fuither give and nrant unto vou, or any 
tinae or more uf you. lull power to call before you 
burli p( ixon^ a> ;\ou Giail piduo likely to ritlord you 
aii\ jnfuiin.aion upon the bubp ct of thib (Jar ( oin- 
ini'.sion and also to call tor, ha\L acce^b to, and exa- 
mine all such bookbj document-, registers, and records 
as ina\ allbid you the hille-t infurmatiun on the bul)ject, 
and to in piire of and concerning the premi^Cb by all 
utlier l.ivlid w.iy^ and means wliut''Oe\er : 

And We do by tlieso Pre^entb authorise and em[)uv er 
you, or an\ three or more of \ou, to visit and person- 
ail v inspect such places as you may deem it expedient 
so to nibpect for the more effectual carrying out of the 
purposes aforesaid • 

And We do h\ thcbC rresents will and ordain that 
thibOar C.i/mmnbion shall continue in tall force and 
vutue, and that \ou. Our said Commissioners, or any 
three or more of you. may from time to time proceeil 
in tlie exediticm thereof, and of everv matter and 
thing therein c<;ntained, although tlie same be not 
ctuitinued from time to time b\ adjournment : 

And We do further ordain that \ou, or any three or 
more* ot you, have liberty to report your proceedim^s 
under this Our Commission from tiare to time if you 
shall ludge it expedient so to do: 

And Our turther vjH and pleasure is tliat \ou do. 
vitli <ib little dtdav as possible, it pcnd to I s, under 
\iun’ iiands and -eals. or under the handb and seals of 
any thiee cr more of you, your opinion upon the matters 
herein sui)m'tttMl for \o!U’ eoiisidt'natHjn, 


The Statutory Examinations. 

Examinauon^ (ff Candukues for the offices of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
and uf Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, 
held by the Institute pursuant t > Statute, took 
place on the loth and Iffth ult. Of the eleven 
candidates admitted, the fallowing seven pa^sctl, 
and have l)een granted by the Couneii Certiffcates 
of Competency to act in the respective offices, viz. : — 

7-.'/ C r f y/.er •</ Dn.o : t s<rn>j"/ o: T.onI -ti. 

Fl. EM KICK Wmi.IvM ClUKL's IWlK K. IN PiOUd 

Moke New oi,oti 'll. N. 

Ai iini> Ei:M si Lii-u-. U stj.niKgu (niideu-. iliuid. 

Hkxky Tuo.ma- Hkomllv. 4 o Hednueot Hid, J.ee. ^5.K. 
Rickard Thumbs Cn'oviX LincLiden, Rciiumont iioad. 

Wimbledon R.nk 'b \V. 

(tiorge Arihuk Iekni i: ITU A’’-. on Read, N. 

William Ei:xLbi W-lISon. oo , dl Ch.incei} Lane. W C. 

Liiiuti.iri u.iiui .:n 

George Arxall. Iud bt. John's Hill, London. 's.W. 

Sessional Papers. — Mr. Francis Swales. 

Alemherb will -ee by the brown card issued c\ith 
the Kalendak and by the SiH^pIement to the current 
JoL'RXAL that the programinefor the Ses-ion is now 
complete. Since the last notice two additional 
Papers have been arranged fur— one by Mr. H. Ab 
Lanchester, ‘‘Town and Country; Soire Aspect^ 
oi Tuttn Planning.*' and a sec:nd by Air. Francis 
Swales on *• American Architecture.” It may be of 
interebt to mention that Mr. Swalob ib a nephew of 
Air. Alfred Gilliert, R.A. 11. Aid. He was burn in 
Canada, and studied fur the profe-biun (i architec- 
ture at the Rochester iX.Y.) Athenuum, pt the 
Atelier Alasqueiay, Xew \ork. at AVashington Fni- 
\ersity, and at the 1 mole deb IT aux-Arts, Pari'^, 
where he was a pupil of I\mc<il. He carried uff', 
among < dher prizes, the ( fold Alediil of the T -Square 
Club, Philadelpliia, and the first Travelling Stu- 
dentship (value .sT.OOO'ot AAbishingtun Fniversity, 
St, L< uis. He was fur ^eVoral years a-si>tant in 
tho office (d Air. George T. Otis, and afterwards 
leading designer for the firms of Messrs. Alason A 
A\ ood and Alessrs. Eames A Young. He practised 
for a short time in partnership with Air. J. AI. 
Wood, ])etridt, but gave up the c iniu'ction when 
the o}q)m’tunity ullered uf bcrviiig on the Staff of 
J)esigiierb with hi- old master, Air. F. L. AIabf|ueray, 
on his being appointed Chief of Design at tlie 
I.ouisiana Purchase Exhibition. Air. Swales has 
travelled extensively on the continent of ihiroj^e, 
and he is the European correspondent for th<‘ 
A/ncriran ArchiteLd. He practised for a short time 
in Trance, and is responsible fur an hoted at Le 
Touqiiet and buildingsat Jloulogne andParis-Plage. 
Two years ago li * starce-i practice at Beilford Park, 
Chiswick. Ilis principal work in this country is the 
Guilford Hotel at Sandwich.and someof the smaller 
buildings at the I rauco-Bnt.^hExldbition were from 
hib designs. 
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Flashlight Advertisements. 

The Times of the *2ud inst. puLlLsheJ the follow- 
ing letter addressed to its Editor from the President 
of the Institute : — 

9 Conduit Street, Tr,, 'irytli Octoher, 

Sir, — Tlie increasing nuisance of ri ashing elect ric- 
light advertisements and signs in Lundon and other of 
oiir cities has for some taue past been the subject of 
serious consideration by the Eoyal Institute of British 
Architects ; and in April last a Besolution was passed 
by their Council urging the London County Council— 
Mhich has already done good seiu ice to the community 
by suppressing sky-signs " — to take measures for the 
stringent control of ail public advertisements. 

The Times has consistently supported the attempts 
which have bfeii made from time to time to check the 
abuses of adveitising, and we beg your permission to 
again invite public attention to the intolerable and 
shameful distigurement of our buildings and cities 
caused by the absence of proper regulations. 

The danger to pedestrians from swift and crowded 
traffic is greatly increased by Hashing signs whkdi 
suddenly plunge into darkness portions of the roadway 
which an instant before were brightly lighted. That 
health, both physical and mental, is adversely affected 
by the constant irritation to which the sen'^es are sub- 
jected seems to be hardly realised outside the medical 
profession, and the offences to our sight to which we 
have alluded may wcdl be spared us. 

AVe cannot but think that even the eoinmerciai 
rivals concerned should welcome the enforcement of 
reasonable limits tending to lessen the strain and cost 
of their efforts to attract attention. — I am. Sir, yours 
truly, 

Ernest Ueoroe. PreMent Il.I.B.A. 

The Wellington Monument in St. Paul's. 

The Times of the 29th ult. published the 
following letter addressed to its Editor from Mr. 
John Belcher, A.E.A., Fast President 

Sir,— The recent death of Mr. Hugli Stamms, the 
architect who assisted Alfred Stevens in his work upon 
the Wellington monument in St. Paurs, reminds us 
that those who were in touch with our great sculptor 
are i)assing away, and it would be well that some 
effort be made to collect the sketches and studies in 
their possession, which were furnished by the artist 
for his work. 

The present condition of the monument is a cause 
of some anxiety to all lovers of the art of Alfred 
Stevens, and every available source of information 
should be exhausted before venturing upon any 
departure from lus designs in the proposed completion. 
When the monument was removed from the chapel to 
its present position it was found to have been strongly 
set together with long copper dowels, and these were 
sawn through to get the stones apart. It is not known 
whether the work was reconstructed with new dowels, 
but there has, unfortunately, been a considerable 
movement of the base and the marble is broken. 

It is now proposed to place upon it the group of 
horse and rider (left incomplete by Alfred Stevens), 
and proper precautions for the safety of the structure 
should be taken to avoid further damage. 


I learn from Mr. Somers Clarke. F.S.A. (formerly 
architect tu the Catlualral). that the “mass ’* above the 
arcdi is not solid but only a hollo^\ box of thin marble, 
which, in his opinion, would not carry any weight. 
Upon the cornice above this box it is said there is to 
be added a marble surbase of some form which, with 
the bron/e group whicdi is to be placed above it, w’ould 
^vtigh some ton-.. This superimposed mass would, 
under the circumstances, prove dangerous, for the 
arch under it may be described as “ alive,'" and with 
an increased load would increase in activity. ISo 
doubt structural provision can easily be made for the 
additional weight which is to be placed upon the 
monument, and it is not to be supposed that the Dean 
and Chapter are not acquainted with the conditions ; 
but it is the vagueness of the proposals, and the public 
ignorance of what is intended, which is the cause of 
some disquietude, and probably the withholding of 
subscriptions wdiich would otherwise be forthcoming. 

It is not stared whether the monument is to be 
completed like the drawing near it or whether the 
“ group ’’ is to face east or west ; whether the arch is 
to be left bare ithis part differs altogether from the 
model at South Kensington) or is to be completed 
^^ith bron/e festoons and other decorations as shown 
on some of ^^tevens’s sketches. 

Surely. Sir, all matters relating to such an im- 
portant national memorial should be placed before tlie 
public, and the evidence which all the original sketches 
of Alfred Stevens can supply sliould be collected in 
support of any proposal before it is too late. — I am. 
yours faithfully, 

John Belcher, A.il.A. 

International Architectural Competitions. 

In the Journal for 29th August was published a 
translation of the twelve resolutions relating to* 
International Architectural Competitions which 
were brought forward and approved of generally 
at the International Congress held at Vienna last 
May. At a subsequent meeting of the Inter- 
national Permanent Committee the British re- 
presentatives (Mr. Leonard Stokes and Mr. John 
W. Simpson) proposed that, in order to render the 
Resolutions really effective, the various nations ad- 
herent to the Congress be afforded an opportunity 
of considering and confirming them. The proposal 
commended itself to the Committee, and on the 
motion of Mr. Simpson a resolution was passed 
that a cofiy of the Resolutions bo sent to each 
section of the Permanent Committee with a request 
(1) to consider them in detail, and return them to 
the Secretary- General (M. Poupinel, Paris) with 
any observations thereon ; (2) to appoint one 
member of their section to meet the other delegates 
at Paris with full powers to discuss the Resolutions 
and settle a final and definite Report which should 
be held to express the views of every nation 
represented on the Permanent Committee. As it 
was particularly important that the delegate ap- 
pointed to attend the meeting at Paris should be 
fully informed as to the views of British architects 
on the subject, copies of the Resolutions were sent 
from the Institute to the Competitions Committee 
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and r > the varinus Allied Socierite, T\dtli a covc-rinu 
k'ttbi* invitini: eui^gesdon? and observation', on the 
Eesnlunoiis to be ^t-nt to the Secretary uf tlie 
IllslitUtG not latei than tlie oOth Sepieliilter. The 
replies of the\auoas b. Aits were duly rrCeivLti and 
collated by the ILT.lLA C OHA etltlous C 'iniiiittee, 
who added their own ub?ervati' ns and sent the 
whole in the fonn of a Hep rt tj the Ihitisjn 
Section ot the l^ermanetit Coiiinattce. At a reLcnt 
rneetinc of this Secticai tlie Report w as a.iloptid and 
'Mv, John W. >imps ai was -eh end. and has coii- 
iitcd, t ) act as dclecute to it pit sent iht. \it\\s ot 
Rritish architects at the nicetuin^ t t the Inter- 
national Chmiuksion to tike place at Paris cn the 
19th Xo\eniber. 


The late Francis Adams Sprules A 

])} the catastr. in Cuinbei land on loth Dctoher 
last a care*^!' full ot I'roruise Im^ leeii uucxpecte'llv 
cut short, to the lei^Uet ot all v.ho Lad known the 
deceased A-sociate, Mr. F. A. Spiules. The wiiter 
can spceik ir in a dauly acpuainiance t f neatly ftair 
yt o.s. fur Mr. '^pirles cnteied hi- cifiice as a-s-At int 
in I'rhnuii v R/Oo, h.avii y toiui vccek-i nd Irdalav oil 
K:h OeoF.i Li-r. with the intLurioii of n-tUiihnn 
eailv tilt irll winn v>>tk. poiinu- the tiiue he was 
in ^t^heiiieli-L he had enuea.ic'1 hiinscii to all by his 
steihun 'joaluies of hevOil and Leait. He was a 
c.ipahle (.iiannhtsinan and <:ndowed with piactical 
kii.jwlubjc ot biuldiny and lundrcd lurtt'-i's in no 
oi(ii].ay\ d. e. airl one tecalF ml cc-e the force 
of the s^[yiij._^, “ M hoin the cod- love (lie yunLiie. ’ 

Chas. Hadfirld fa . 

The tiayic death- cf Mr. Franci- AFiins Spiule- 
and his hrurher. Mr. Alfred Meredith Spiules, oc- 
cur.rl whil. clnnhinc the Ihliu-i Rock, Finn i da he 
New- ot ibe n it!. talc ev(‘nt na- f ruiallv coinoo-ed 
to the In-titute hy their fatla r. btr. Alt'ird Sfani’li -, 
t I wiKUa the Tn-titute s (uaf'e-t -vmpatbv ^^ill b*" 
exteinled in his c;re<!t trial. 

Ml. 1-. Ackniis Apiules' prop ^sional educatii n 
heccui at KdnoA Pu]p ^^Puie, ^.fter four yeai'< in 
the (bay aii'l ('V( nniy cl is-(‘^ (,f tbe Ai’chiOM-tural 
and Fiij-niCM riiin Fanihy, ht^ ]u-sm 1 the di]Ioiiia 
< xaiuiiiciti' 11. L,(t' 1* }i< v:is a siialent in 

A 1 e lut^u (.Ui j 1 Ikpo-tiiaiit at S()Uth KfUi-uiL; ton. 
Tie -Hrved_ bis aiticle- uith Mr. R. Ibihidii 
Jiu--Hll , tiud reLuairu. 1 witli hua three yeai's. 
He was ftc rwai'J - chiet c!--istant to iMr. i'drink 
Ibcl': bt.b and -uh-ryiu ntl \ to blr. (haile. Had- 
held /'. . He pa-se I the (jualifuiiL- ('\<iiiiination, 
aiel wa- cho^te*! A-s .ciate d the Tiistitute in 

A new Architectural Weekly. 

• Df.t \Tn--, a M ( (Fdy Journal foi’ all inteia -ted in 
Aivliit. cture and tho Allied Arty’' is the title of a 
London periodical the fir^t number of which i* 
ammunced to appi ar on th- :trd J)(M‘emher luAt. 
ihe new Venture is t » (UiUsi-t entirely af ilhistru- 


tC'iLs irneu- ir(jni sp^^i^uilly t.^ki n phut nnifih-. rt - 
pruluceh til a Lone si/, . uii'l .un no paint d in t \ t lu 
cMse hy nil. as na d or sraLd (Iraw.iias, an>! h\ --uli 
particulais as an iuces-ar\ or ot int'rist. 'Kite 
f n't 'sp,^ c tils st,tt,^-> tlu.t lla -urwy ot the wmk 
ilhi-trattd is iii't to lu c ntiiud t > .uiy oiv pha-e 
or fieriiad, inn* to purely erLinteLtural -k-inin out 
V ill eiiihraLt. aii tiie a'ts enu imtis ahn u to 
architt ctuie. Fxaiiifiks ef inolk i n c\orli hy k.a.iiny 
I'nicli-li. 1 rt in b. and An 'in an a;tdnttcts will k 
ci\en. as w\li as fim t*\aiiiph - of oil wiuk. 
Work of an aiebaobcual ehaieLt-r will imi b 
a'liiiitted. The prii-. of tin iai)t.r i- to he 
WL.-kly. 

The Northern Architectural Association. 

The Council of tln^ Allnd Secitty at N'ewLa-tle 
m arranging to hold an Anniuil ])iiiini -tUia time 
diiiiny till Se-sit.ai to cekhiate it- hftnth vear (d 
loundati n. Tim innction will be hehl at New- 
castle, and the President cd the Institute, the Ih’t -i- 
deiits of Allied Si cn ties, and other- distiiicui-hKl 
for theu* intei'e-t in and apfii criati- not architf Ltui’e 
are to bt. invitid a- yue-t-. An exlnl-itaui of archi- 
tt_ct!iral tli.fW iim- i- to be Lirranyt-ii for th^^ lara-ion 
illu-trannc: woik i. xeciited dining Aie la-t fifty 
years, y, uzi -pecial leieieiice to the (li-tiict covered 
by the A-sociation. 


COMPETITIDXS. 


The Blackpool Library Competition. 

Alendiers will have -ceii hy the notice auv. rti-ed 
in the ]>n)k--ional Ihv-- and - lue id’ the Man- 
cliL-tir and Jdaekpool pafiers that the c nditnin- 
is>^ued hy tin. Town Council of idackfio d in the 
conifietition for the proiiu-ed Ihihlie kihrarv at 
Black[io(d have been uraler c 'iisidi-ration at tlie 
Institute. _ The ( 'onip-ditioiis C'mimitt'e hiidiny 
tint certain stijailations wen^ not in ticcordance 
with the usiid practice, the Hum St cretary of the 
Coniiiiittet* was in-triKted to draw tla* promott'rs’ 
aiteiitioii to them wirh a \iew to rmision. The 
points to which ftarticular attention was invite<l 
were the following : — 


CA/ii^r In ihr < x . m 

Mf d out. UK nt -}p .iiM 1 m ,i< 
( li,try(‘S usually 1 1 < ulou-i il t. m v 
empioN er. \ i/. ] ; pi t c, m eil tl 
( 'Ixn^c -dt rla de-iLU -eh 
by Air CaruLyie. lie o,r]i-ir ' 
auK ud it te unit aTi\ 
made b\ him. 

(’hnts( H a;; at A A { 

-bould be ,• \i'h!-,i\ , i.t f , 
b(‘ ,illnv, I'd in Mddll leu 
^ II! fl I d,>, 1 Ilf ;i) I 1 ' |} 

si})!i ter tla- wtjilv ()i rill 
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for iiiiii i*. rr.Au v,L<.-:]ief ilx 
\\t‘H acjiiiaii ni iiui. .-ml tlii b IK ot (pLuitith. > ere 
entin‘l\ ilu. 4 tuuiiir\ ^ui \ t‘\ urA wcik. 

AC.. A eri It lU.ii Vvi tk w.t^ .i-k. d for 

TU'l< k L t bi^ ( i tU ISt t h.t U ''* ( 'lib I 1 X j t ,i "I I • 1 ii i > K loeliKled 
ill th< duu^t* uf ") per < O't. 

Claii'>e 87. TIk iii.ueiu iilli'Wci] "Iio'lLI be 10 pci 
cent. : and it was u:ii ibat die 

-.la.uld remain tbe propt rty ci tin ( i.inicd uitiinut an\ 
paMiieiit wllalt^■el. 

Chtd^f 18 , Th- b( iebt^ ^poi iried appx .ne«l e\ci t 
and ineoii^Ktent v, nli the proposed expi ndituie. 

It ua^ aKo n(!tt‘d that m in\ inrmporimt points 
ISUell ciN p()'^lnun^ or pi[H ^top-tap-. \e I wlilili ( oiild 
nut arleet tin plan^ weie entered into, while really 
essential intoriaatie-n i-iteh as wiiethei the Library wars 
to be Worked on th.e ” open acee^'>**or‘ indicator" 
system) was withheld. 

It wa'^ finally poinied out that nnlGS> the con 
ditions were revised arcdiitect^ ( f repute would 
refrain freini taking p>art in the competition. 

In a letter received from the Town Clerk of 
Blackpool in reply, it xvas stated that the matteis 
drawn attention to by the C'ompetitions Committee 
would be probably dealt wuth in the replies to 
competitor'^' ([Uestions then nndt r consiiieration 
by the Town Council. 

A Copy of these answers to competitors' (|nestions 
was afterwaards sent to the Institute anel considered 
by the Committee. It was found, however, that 
no really vital point had been concedeil. and that 
the conditions leinained as unsatisfactory as hefore. 
As regards Clauses 88 and 84 the reply in one 
case was ‘*Xo,'’ and in another that ** it w^oiild he 
the subject of an agreement with the successful 
competitor.” As regards Clause 85 the answer 
did not absolve the architect from signing the 
(juantities as approved by him. The Council feel 
that the architect .diould not ho in any way 
responsihle for the ([uantities, particularly as the 
(juantity surveyor is in the first place to hi ap- 
pointed by the Blackpool C. uncil. 

No satisfactory answer being returned as to 
Clauses 80, 82, 88, and 8w. xvhicli in the Council's 
(.pinion are distnictlv uiUair, the Council con- 
sidered that in the inteiests of the profe.'^^ion they 
had 11 ) alternari\(' hiu to ivipiest memhers not to 
take part in the competition, and they are t‘\[)ect- 
ing the 1 )yal co- iperation of members of the 
Institute to this end. 


BYZAXTIXE EESEAECH. 

COMMITTEE for the furtherance of this 
ohjecr. witli I>r. Edwin FreshfiGld as its 
Tie-^idcnt, was foimed in the spring of this 
year. In order, however, to extend its sphere of 
action. Early Chri'-tian and Frankish remains were 
added SO that the held of w'ork might include the 
systematic investigation of the remains in the 
countries and islands of the Eastern Mediterranean 
from the introduction of Christianity to the fall of 
the Eastern Roman Empire in a.d. 1453. 

The object of the Committee wars twmfold. 

First, to survey the lemains of churches and 
other buildings, and to produce measured drawings 
of the same, and if necessary to carry out excava- 
tions to determine the ground plans and other 
feature^ of ruined luiildings, to be supplemented by 
drawungs and photographs of the mosaics, frescoes, 
or sculptures wRich they contain ; and secondly, to 
publish the materials thus collected and prepared. 
Mith reference to the second object it might be 
pointed out that already in 1891, under the 
auspices of the British School at Athens, a valu- 
able volume on the Church of St. Luke in Stiris, 
by Me^^rs, Schultz and Barnsby, xvas published, 
W’hieh might have been follow'ed by other publi- 
cations of the same nature had there been any fund 
to provide tor them. The same authors, in 1889, 
collected a vast amount of material, chiefly of 
Byzantine architecture, wuth a complete series of 
photographs of important churches in Salonica. 
Since then Air. AW S. Ceorge, the Soane Aledallist 
and Travelling Student of the R.I.B.A. in 1906, 
has continued the work, and thi'^ year Air. AV. 
Harvey, the Cold Aledallist and Travelling Student 
of the Royal Academy, has undertaken the investi- 
gation and record of Jlv/antine churches in Cyprus 
and thedelineati' iU and photographing of the mosaics 
in these churches. An immense amount of material 
therefore already Gxi.>ts ^vhich could be published 
at once if a funil could be started for that purpose. 
In order to raise the same it is proposed in the flrst 
instance that subscriptions he guaranteed for three 
years, so as to enable the publication of at least 
one volume of material already collected, and to 
make further in\estigations of monuments, the 
destruction of which is always proceeding, and of 
late years has been largely extended. The Byzan- 
tine Research and Fubiication Fund is being w’orked 
in association with the British School at Athens, 
t ) w'hich bcho'd till' student wflio extends his travels 
eastwvird now' generally goes, and w'bere he ob- 
tains the pri\ileges of the school, w'hich includes 
a library, draw'ing otflee, and in certain cases 
residence. That, how'ever, which is of still greater 
importance to the student of the Fnitish School at 
Athens is to have tlie advice and assistance of the 
Director of the school and to make the accpiaintance 
of otlu r students, many of w'hom are scholars from 
Oxford or Cambridge. 
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To the prospectus issued by the Fund an 
appendix has been added giving a li'^r of the sub- 
jects which have been recorded, but not yet 
published, and a second appendix of utheis which 
require investigation the publication < f which 
might po^-ibly suc<gest an itinerary V) s >1110 of ilie 
Institute students who desire to extend their 
researches beyond Italy. 

List of some nf the LriLiax^ '> tu ViIIIlH rue atilx- 

IION 01 IHL TlUVri.LIXiT SiU'i'M^ i- 'riilvLLY 1>KA\\X, 

The Chinch ot Sr. Mary. Bc-thleln'iu. 

The Mona^itTies 01 Muant Aiho-. 

The eaily ChniLhes in CNpiu-, nor recor'ieLl in Enhiit s 
work, which vws CLnhned to tho-e 01 the Fi'ench occu- 
pation of the i-lamh 
The Monastery of St John at Patmo-. 

The Coptic Churche- in F.^ypt. 

The Byzantine Cliuiehe- in Noith Ainra. 

The Chuiciie- <>n the i-land- ot Chios, near Smyrna, ainl 
of Faro-. 

The VlediLcval isork in Bhedes. 

The work at Nicaci. Trebizond. and other Byzaiirine centres 
in Asm Vlinor. 

The Byzantine Churches i'l Crete. 

And iiumerou- example - on the Vfainland of Gieece. 

Many of these churches still retain their mosaics 
and fresco paintings. 

E. Phfxe Spiels [ F .[. 

The Governing Body of the Byzantine Piesearch 
and Publicatien Fund constituted as follows : — 

V,t‘suh-nJ : Mr. Edwin FicAitield. LL I).. F.S A 
Coi'iURittiC : MVI. Thomo- A-hby. M A Litt D., E S.A 
Biiectui of the Biiti.-li S<.lio<'l at Kome ; bidnev H. Barns- 
ley, Architeet ; H. A. A, Cru-o. B.A. (Honoraiv Trea-ui'ey , 
O. M. Dalton. M A. I'.S.A.. DHpairment of VlediLcval An- 
ti(.iuities, Biiti-h Mu-eiim iHonoraiy Secretary) : B. M. 
Davikin-. M.A., Director of ihe Biiti-h "'eliool .it Athene : 
Professor M'. Pv. Lethaby. F.S.A.. Aichitoet : D. Banddll- 
MacTver, M A., D.Sc., Uiuvei-ity Vlu-eiim, I’hil.oleljdna, 
U.S A. : Willum Millei, FSA. Ibmif : Pioie--'n’ J. I.. 
Myif=.Vr.A., 1' S A . Eiheei-ity <jt Ih\cn)nol tClianmdii) , 
C. II. Bead, ELD., PSA Keeper ur Mc-ilidNal 

Ant-quitic^, Bnti-h Mu-eum . B. WAir schultz, Aonitect 
(tiomnaiy Secretaiy) : Cmil H. Smith, ELD., Keeper uf 
Greek and Boniaii Antiquitie', Buti-h Museum, foinieily 
Dircctoi of the BiitiAi SchrM at Aihen-, : A Hamilton 
Smith. F.S. A.. A-'-otaiit Kc-epn ot Dim!: dial B(jm,in 
Anriqmtit - BiItnIi Mu-tmm : B I’h* m'- Spiem, F.S.A. 

Joint Snl'-C< uiniilto "/ tli ]hit''h S< at Athene 
(inJ the !>h-(tntiiie /e'lO/ch J'UilJ' Fiote-'ia Ihiie-t 
Gauhier ; MM. GeniL'c A. Macmillan, D Litt. . O. M. 
Dalton: B. M’eii Schultz. 

The Committee, in appealing for iimds to enable 
them to carry on their work, point out that the 
limited number of persons intere'^ted in .such 
studies render^ it the more incumbeut upon tho^e 
who appreciate their importance to forward such 
a project by nil the means at their command. 
Subscriptions, which may be either donati'>ns or 
annual subscriptions for a period to lie speeitied liy 
the subscriber, should bo forwardid ti the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Pi. Weir Scliult/, 11 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C., and cheques made payable to the 
Byzantine Research I nnd, and ci’' s^ed London and 
Westminster Bank, High Iloiboin, MbC. 


ME. FRANK LISHMAN’S WWTER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS. 

A t the BLwb r Gdllery, Albemarle Street, there 
are now on view some sixty water-colour 
drawings : of tlu-e some are landscape 
sketches, some street vie-ws, and ^ome purely 
aichitecturul. C unmon to all of tluiu i- the 
merit of a tiee and firm execution in pure, tran.s- 
parent watir-c tloiir. To the many who know 
Mr. Li^hman as an acti\e A<''Ociate his line 
draught^maimhip of architecture will be no sur- 
prise ; his coloured drawing- in this branch of 
art have a freshness and a cri-pness of executi n 
that are delightful, and several exhibit a fine 
sense of what is pictorial in -election of subject 
— of such is No. the south aisle of the Duomo, 
Pisa ; and No. 47. anotlua* interior of the same 
cathedral, is excellent in its clear tone and the 
judgment with which colour is used in rhetigures. 
No. 17, the North Transept and Lady Chapel of 
Canterbury, is a very tine bit of ex2ires-i\v drawing, 
executed with remarkable precision of touch and 
citarnc<s (.f detail. A -mail drawing of (riottu’s 
Campanile. No. b, i- a good example (>f careful and 
accurate w’ork in which l\Ir. Li-hnian has nowiiere 
lo-t his clear manner w'hiie treating minute detail. 
There are some excellent -treet views in w'hich the 
nect-sarily abrupt per-pective is w'eli managed. In 
some of these there is perhaps a little W'ant of 
modulatiiiii in the tinting <)f plain -urfaces. the 
rebiilt being occa-ionally rather hard : and more 
than one, notably Nos. 1 and 48. sutiVr from the 
use of a gamboge-toned yellow' on the directly lit 
wxills which disturbs the rest of the colouring. 

The landscapes show' a good ajqireciation of 
natui'G in various nux ds. Two ot Bamburgli, 
Nos. .M) and FO, in a broad, clear manner, are ^ery 
fresh and pkasant, as is also No. 2, Casteilo di 
Nozzano in the -pringtime. There are aLo several 
small suigects of the Gallow'ay country in which 
the colouring and character of thf^ -cenery are well 
rendered ; and a little view of Chartres after sun- 
set (No. 81) and one of Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(No. 07), thi ugh \erv 'dimple, base dibtiuct charm. 
A large pxO})ortion of tlu* drawings exhibited were, 
I believe, executed in the intervals of profe-sional 
W'ork, or during tours of architectural study — are 
in fact the outcome of that longing to go outside 
the study of the artificial," wutli its defined forms, 
to the larger nature which lies beyund and ib tlieir 
setting. It is the natural CLa\ing nf every man 
w'ith the artistic tempei ament : and .Air. Li-hman 
shows that he can make this departure with capa- 
bility and facility wxdi with appreciation. It 
i.-, I think, fair to -ay that the latter study benefits 
tile other, and Mr. Lislmian can ilraw' architecture 
so w’ell that his appreciation of natural scenery can 
only add to his re-ources in representing the art of 
W'hicli he is ^0 good an exponent. 


J. D. Grace. 
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REVIEWS. 

AECHITECTUEAL EDUCATION. 

At cli.tLLnir<il Editcatum : -1 hisioty <>j fl^e jHist and some 
oitiC'St.t af the i>restnt b^j/sUfii . . . uirh icDlicuha 
teferencd to the of tJie Ciuit ) Eij Wiljtid 

I. Trcii en [A.f Ft ice 4s. 'Hat t i^an Jekt ituj a* C'n.’ 

It is pleasant to find one of the first eight stu- 
dents, with whom the Architectural A^'-ociation 
Day iSchool started its career, contrilaiting this 
bulky Blue 1 look “ as another item to the mass of 
written material on the >uhjeet/' 

The author’s apology on this head seem^ need- 
less, as the collection of material he has got 
together may be of considerable service to any 
speaker or writer on architectural education. We 
must leave to others to examine the accuracy of 
the data given and confine ourselves to a brief 
comment on the apparent intention of the author. 

Although the account i-^ impersonal there is an 
idea conveyed that the author’s own experiences 
are behind the advice given. Unfortunately Mr. 
Travers was only one year in the Architectural 
Association Day School, not having joined the 
second-year course when it was started, and it is 
not unnatural, therefore, that in his references to 
schools under Municipal and purely professional 
control” as being likely to impede the possibility of 
general University control he should seem to be 
writing under a very insufficient appreciation of 
the benefits of the education of architects by 
architects. To the onlooker it may well appear 
that there is a very considerable danger to 
architectural education from a facile copyism of 
legal and medical methods. False analogies are 
the most dangerous of all forms of reasoning, and 
it by no means follows that the methods of those 
two professions can be safely imitated in architec- 
ture. The author writes evidently under this 
influence, and we have here the essence of his 
matter, because he produces no valid arguments in 
favour of University control ajiart from the 
natural desire, shared by every one, that architects 
should be as highly and as widely educated as 
possible. In this there is unfortunately a further 
fallacy to be guarded against, for curricula are 
easily set out, and all manner of interesting and 
useful items can be logically included ; but a little 
practical experience will enable anyone to take 
these things at their true valuation. Next to 
Vitruvius, probably the most extensive ideal was 
that drawn up by hiv Charles Barry for the Iloyal 
Academy, and that is a long while ago. The 
London Primary Schools have as complete a 
range as the greatest faddist in education can 
desire, but talk to the responsible teachers and you 
will soon find that they are rendered desperate by 
the complexity of the time-table, and by the 
obvious uselessness of foisting shreds and patches 
of so many subjects on to the overdriven children. 
Everyone knows what this type of education has 
produced. Precisely the same thing occurs in the 


Universities. How’ many M.A.'s when called upon 
to support themselves have had to lament that 
they have had “ the education of a schoolmaster.” 
The writer well remembers hearing from Professor 
Aitchison some wise remarks on this head to the 
effect that when he proposed to himself to pass 
the E.LB.A. Examination he jettisoned about half 
the subjects in Older to concentrate upon those 
which he felt he could assimilate. 

Surely it is with knowledge as with food — only 
that which is digested is of any real service and is 
devoid of harm, and likewise the relation of value 
of the curriculum to the educator is merely that 
of the menu to the cook. This commonsense 
view was bestowed on a keen teacher by an ancient 
of the Architectural Association wUen as head of a 
struggling venture he lamented the absence of teach- 
ing plant, since acujuired, and was gravely informed 
that enthusiasm in the teacher outweighed apparatus. 

Mr. Travers is oppressed by the influence of the 
particulars he has diligently amassed, and gives 
altogether insufficient weight to the scope and 
success of Architectural Association methods, lay- 
ing far too much stress on the mechanical data of 
mere curricula. As for the Fcole system, of wffiich 
he gives an abstract, it will be time enough to con- 
sider that wffien the Government has agreed to play 
the x^atron and to secure the future of the winners. 

The best students of course have it in them and 
will survive any educational system ; but, ajiart 
from that, the method which turns out good hard- 
working pupils, able to catch on to the routine of 
an office, Will give the best training for a x>rofession 
in wffiich it is none too easy to make a living, and 
of wffiich the essence is a gift impossible to define, 
and very hard, even for the most acute and sym- 
pathetic, to detect in the eaidy stages of its develox> 
ment. Arthuu T. Bolton [A.]. 

PUBLIC ABATTOmS. 

Fubhe Ahatioirs, : tlieb Fleouiing. Dcsi<j)i,and Etjuipmcnt. 

By F. Stephen Ayling [F.], Foyal Academy ^ledallist, 

Badic'ni Biosnr. 4o. Lvtid. 1908. Frice 85 . 6 J. [E. d 

E. y. Spoil, Limited, bl llayinaikethl 

In the preface to this book the author states 
that the object he had in view was to advocate a 
general ‘Gibattoir system,” and ‘Glemonstrate that 
j)ublic abattoirs are an absolute necessity rather 
than a luxury.” Mr. Ayling— wffio has made the 
subject of abattoirs a special study for many years 
past — writes with authority, and may certainly 
claim to have attained his object. 

Broadly speaking, the demand for public abat- 
toirs is made on two grounds — the humanitarian 
and the hygienic. As regards the former there is, 
one may hope, no need to insist on its importance, 
and the mere mention of it should be sufficient to 
recommend its observance. The hygienic aspect 
of tlie question is one which can hardly be too 
widely discussed, since it involves momentous 
issues to the public health. The hole-and-corner 
method of slaughtering and the unsystematic in- 
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spection whiciihave prevailed in the nasi — an.cl to a 
large extent still prevail — are responsible for the sale 
and consumption of large quantities of tuberculous 
meat. This condition of things is uiide’coiim iiu- 
provement, but much rLiuains to be done. Onr 
local authorities — largely on the initiatn. e ol the 
medical profes:^lon — have in lod instances in 
Great Britain erected public abattoirs, and though 
many of the-e are in couipetitinn with piivatt- 
slaughter-houses, 55 per cent, of tlieui \ield a 
profit. It is singular that Ljndon should •'till 
without a eomprelieiieiVfc estaidishineiit of publie 
abattoirs. In the London County Council 

formulated a scheme by which it was pivpo-od to 
erect six large abattoirs i) serve the county. The 
SG(]uei is be^t given in the author's own word- : 
“Had thi< scheme been earned out, one of the 
greatest hygienic rtforms of the century vouLl 
have been ace .unphshtd. But trade cpno-ition 
was successful in getting the matter pigeon-hok 1 
for the time being.’' 

The nature of this opposition is fully dealt with 
by Mr. Ayling, who shows that on the ContinLiit a 
similar inliuence was succe-stully overcOioe. 

Succes:!;ive chapters are de\o:ed to tlie (U -ion 
and equipment of piihiic ahattoin both in this 
country and in France. C)i the latter considerable 
space is given to a description of the cattle market 
and abattoirs of La Yilktte, raids, which c:ver 
105 acres, and w'heie the meat su}>ply for three- 
quarters of the cit\'s population is provakil. Tin. 
site, wdiich is served by canal- and a rjilw.iv. -cenn 
an ideal 0110 , and the administrate m of the e-ta- 
hlishment i- a triumph of organieati> in 

Descriptions of some of the nic-re important 
abattoirs in this country, such ae at ILM. !)> ck- 
yard, Chatham ; South Sliiekk, CuLdisle, Birming- 
ham, AC., are ako given, kir. As ling draw 
attention to the cramped sites svhicli aiv coiainonly 
cho-^en for these building’^-, and coinp.iie- tlie 
17o yards -uper allowed per 1,000 inhahitanis <it 
the abattoir of Vaiigirard, Baris, with the 'Irl yjrds 
super at Birmingham, 

The book contniim thirty-thiee ilhi-tiation-, of 
wdiich two-third', are plan-, section-, and eh vation-. 
There are also appendices, stati-tkal table-, vc., 
and a concluding chapter, tmia which the following 
quotations are taken : — 

“England to-day i- mie ot the very fmv eiviii-el 
nations which ha - practicails ignor* d tin- -ui^jeet." 

“In Germany and France puldic nlnttoir- <ii‘e 
general, or rapidly becoming '.o ; Belgium has ^uch 
institutions in all larco and many small t(»wii^; 
wLilst in Swit/orland public -laughter-ln-uses are 
provided in neaily every town with more than 
2,000 inhabitant-." 

It is to 1)0 hoped that IMr. Aylingk [a’ofoundly 
instructive hook may he instrumeuml 111 ^i‘cui*iu^ 
similar re-ults m thi- country, whieli 1 - lu-arly a 
century behind the Continent in tin- nsp(cn 

FiiEDnitien CHATunrKjx J. . 
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THE DEVFJJ IPMEXT OF HOUSE DESIGN' IX THE REIGXS OF ELIZABETH 
ANT) JA:\[ES, as ILLUSTEATET) by C(,)XTE:\IP0EAEY 
AECTHTECTUEAL I )EAYTXGS. 

By . 1 . Alfred G(3tcii. P.S.A. (^Kettering), 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i6th November 1908. 

“m PEGCtE, an antiquary ^vho lived at the close of the eighteenth century, remarks 

in a footnote in his History of Bohoar Castle that Huntingdon Smithson, living at 

M Bolsover in IGOl, was the architect of that building, and that a ground plan by 
him of the grand building different from that which was afterwards executed, another plan of 
the offices, and a third of the little house (meaning the castellated portion) were in the hands of 
the Eev. D’Ewes Coke, of Broke-hill, purchased by him at Lord Byron’s sale in 1778 or 1779. 
This architect, he says, died in IGliS, and was buried in the chancel of Bolsover Church. 

The drawings among which these were included, were lost to sight, so far as I know, 
until they were exhibited at our President's At Home " in the spring of last year. A notice 
of them by Mr. Maurice B. Adams appeared in the JoraxAL shortly afterwards,^ and subse- 
quently I was asked to write this Paper in order to describe them more fully and to compare them 
with the better-known drawings of John Thorpe. So congenial a task I undertook willingly, 
and Colonel Coke, of Brookhill Hall, most kindly lent the drawings for the purpose. 

Beyond these and Thorpe's drawings there are few, if any, extant which were made at that 
time of such a nature as to throw much light on the development of house design ; but the 
two collections are sufficient for the purpose. Before applying them to this end, how^ever, it 
will be advisable to say a few general words about them. 

Tlie first thing that occurs on examining the Smithson drawings is a doubt as to whether 
they are the work of Huntingdon Smithson. There is no doubt that they are mostly the 
work of a Smithson, inasmuch as a number of them are so described in a hand rather later 
in date than the drawings themselves. But it is an unfortunate fact that the Christian name 
of Smithson is never given. The explanat(U‘y writing on the drawings themselves — that is, the 
names of the rooms, the titles when such are given, the dimensions, and so forth — is nearly all 
in one hand. In the same hand is written against one of them ; “ The platte of the Seelingef 
of the Greate Chamber at Thyballes taken the 8^^' of November, IGIS, by Jo. S.” We may fairly 
consider S. to stand for Smithson, and Jo. can only stand for John. So we are confronted 
with a new problem ; Pobert Smithson we know ; he died in 1014 and lies buried at Wollaton : 
and Huntingdon we know ; he died in 1048, and lies l)uried at Bolsover. But who is Jolin *? 

'■ .T(bt;x\i, 2Si'aFcb. I'BiT. t Seoliip-^c ” niean^ l)auelling. 
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To this question ^ve have as yet no answer. But it is almost certain that he is of the 
same family as the others. Wollaton, where Eobert lies, is close to Nottingham ; Bolsover is 
not many miles distant — perhaps twenty. Among these Smithson drawings are &ome of 
Bolsover ; some of Welbeck and of Worksop, in the same district ; some of Clifton, close to 
Nottingham; two of Wollaton; some of other houses in Nottinghamshire; and there is a 
plan of Nottingham Castle. It would seem, therefore, that the author of them did a consider- 
able amount of work in that neighbourhood. 

The drawings themselves are of varying degrees of excellence. Some are carefully executed, 
as though for puljlication : others are roughly done, as though for practical use. They coni- 
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prise plans of houses and a few elevations ; plans and elevations of stables ; surveys of houses 
and of gardens : details of doorways, windows, screens, chimney-pieces, and monuments, as well 
as drawings of panelling, of fittings, and of a few implements. It is clear that they were valued 
by some successor of Smithson, who must have collected and preserved them : to some of them 
he wrote titles, such as “A Screen at Worsop Manner by Smiths(jn," “A Screen l»v Smithson,” 
Xottingham Castle taken by Mr. Smithson m ltll7 j and it i.s curious to find that 
the explanatory writing on some of the drawings is in the same writing as these titles -almost 
as though an ashstant, after Smithson's death, had collected the drawings of his eminent 
master with a view perhaps to publication, certainly to ju'eservation." 


" See. liowe\er, the ante on - The 'Wateiinai k-," ut the einl ot thi, pa) ev 
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They have many of them been mounted ; some if not all by the original collector, inasmuch 
as he has occasionally written his titles on the mounts. They have also been numbered on 
the back, probably by the Rev. D’Ewes Coke, But the person who mounted them did not 
place them in any consecutive order. There are often several on one mount, and fellow 
drawings are to be found on different mounts. The person who numbered them did his work 
in even more haphazard fashion. He has, however, enabled a reference of a sort to be made, 
and it is clear, from there being gaps in the numbers, that some of the drawings are missing, 
among those lost being all the plans of Bolsover referred to by Hr. Pegge, with the exception 
of the plan of the offices, wdiich still remains, and which serves to identify this collection with 
that which he mentions. 



There are ninety-nine sheets in all, and probably more than twice that number of 
drawings, since many of the mounts contain two or more. Of the ninety-nine sheets there 
are some seventeen or eighteen w'hich cannot be attributed to Smithson, leaving about eighty 
w'hich may fairly be credited to him. The numbers run consecutively up to eighty-nine. 
After that there are gaps, showing that some drawings are missing. Colonel Coke tells me that 
a number were lent years ago to Mrs. Chawnrth Musters, of Colwick, near Nottingham, and 
unfortunately perished in the fire which destroyed that house. But as those which bear 
numerals above eighty-nine are mostly by other hands, it is possible that the drawings which 
are lost were not all by Smithson. In any case there is a very fine collection still left. 

These drawings have lain in obscurity for so long that they are practically unknown to 
the world interested in such matters. It is otherwise with the collection known as John 
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Thorpe's, whioh are preserved at the Soane Museum. Many of these have been piihlished, 
and numerous reference^ have been made to them by v'riter^ em the domestb* areliiterture of 
that period. 

The two collections ditter as to the mode in which they have been preserved. Smith'-on'> 
drawings, as already observed, appear to have been collected by a successor. Thor})e's, on tlie 
other hand, were undoubtedly arranged by himself in a bound book. Smithsi.m’s are nearly 
all finished drawings, many of them being executed with great care. Thorpe's are of all 
sorts: a few are highly tinished ; the remainder are in all stages of development down to 



il-r, o— M j "LW <U -ll; VI'I INr UmL'-L (HEoUFI • ), 

(Tick', ' Tii'iiucun Ciilick’’ V-iji t.'Ut ^kujucr::”) 


the merest outlines of a tdan or elevation. They are nearly all jdans and elevation^ of 
houses ; there are a few* tull-size details of stoneworl;, and some >trapw’ork gable^ and otlu-r 
details of like nature ; but there are no chimney-pieces, wuiidows, screens, or similai’ feature.-. 
There are many rough sketches jotted down at the side of the larger ones, alteimative treat- 
ments of the same subject : and the whole series affords a vivid insight into the working of 
the designer's mind. A very remarkable and clever designer lie was—unsurp.issed, I venture 
to sa\ , as a planner of houses, d^very fresh examination of his drawiiigs increa-ii'^ one’s 
admiiation of his ingenuity, and almost every one of his plans has a t(juch of the grand 
manner about it. 
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A few of SmithsonA drawings v^^eventeen to be precise) bear dates, which of course is a 
very valuable fact. They range from 15Ut) to lbo2. Nine out of the seventeen are dated 
ir»lT, or lOlh, and from this we may fairly draw the deduction that thi.> Smithson was 

in hi^ full career at that time — a time when John Thorpe must have ])een approaching the 
close of his long and busy life. A few of Thorpe's drawings are dated, but not many. The 
earliest is 1570 and the latest is 1021, As Thorpe tells us that he laid the first stone of 
Kirby in the year 1570, the two bets of drawings — his and Smithson's — cover practically the 
whole of the reigiib of Tllizabeth and James, and furnish an invaluable series of examples 
showing the development of domestic architecture during that interesting period. 



Fit., C— uriTU i’LA\ (U ■'HI viN\r\T .•'KYwrii’'' imr^L (iKonri; 


As it is this development which is the subject of the Paper, the illustratioiib will be chietly 
taken from the plans and elevations in both collections. Those from Thorpe's book are 
from careful tracings ; those from the Smithson collection i^whitdi are all on loose sheets'! are 
from photographs. But it must not be supposed that this selection exhausts the interest of 
either collection. 

The planning of houses built before the middle of the sixteenth century was. as a rule, 
somewhat haphazard, subject always to the old-established arrangement wdiich made the 
hall the chief apartment, and placed it between the family rooms at one end and the servants' 
quarters at the other. This, of course, was the root-idea which had dominated every plan 
large or small. But in large houses and in houses which had been extended, the additional 
accommodation had been provided in the manner which seemed at the moment the most 
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convenient, without much thought of what the general effect would be in regard to appearance. 
There wa> but little endeavour to arrange the various rooms systematically, far less was there 
any real attempt at symmetry. It is true that in one or two instances, towards the clo^e 
of the fffteenth century, a manifest striving after symmetrical arrangement is apparent at 
Kirlw Muxloe, tor example, and at Hurbtmonceaux. But none of the great houses of Henry 
VIII. ‘s time, even, were anything more than approximately symmetrical. As the intiuenceof 
Italian design grew stronger, however, symmetry became more highly prized : and by the end 
of the third quarter of the sixteenth century it had obtained a complete hold of English 
de'-igners, and dominated their plans in the most obvious and sometimes curious way. 



' '.If'L'NI' ri \\ '>l -.HI W\flFK iinr^P, .Nn\V Hol'-I (THoIMT < ' tLI ^ i ’ 1 [oV ) 

r C<Mp -f: tt-l ]ii. un J.T”) 

riie old jealousy of free ap[)roacli still linjtered on in many ease-^ : fourtvards were still 
retained, tdu-ined either in the l)uildin<;- itself or hy a high surrounding wall : windows were 
carefully prijtected by iron bars. It is ditticult to determine how far these arrangements were 
considered really essential, how far they were mere survivals of ancient ways, and how far 
they were retained for the sake of architectural etl'ect ; for contemporary with the courtyard plan 
was the isolated block, practically free from defensive outposts, and’ almost as approachable 
as a modern villa standing in its own grounds. There is no definite jicint at which the 
courtyar.l type was superseded, as being no longer necessary, hy one less inclosed and more 
open to the world. The type to be adopted liecame a matter of choice according to individual 
taste or architectural necessity. 
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By the time that Thorpe began to design, thie ehange in idea^ virtually e-~iabli-lied. and 
aecurdinglv tve tind that he made ime of various type-. The eourtyard at Kirby ni IdTo ; the 
open-aeces^ tvpe at Wullutoii in Id^O. vheie there i> no court either within or wuhuul the 
house : the H tvpe in other instances. It is interesting, however, tu lind among Smith>on > 
drawings a plan' of ’Wollaton with a court in front of each face of the house It i> imt at all 
unlikely that Kobert Smithson, who is described on lii- tomb a> " archilector A survayor 
to that house, may have added the-e eourtis. 

]Jut v’litLtever type Thorpe adopted he always treated it >yiniiietriL‘all} . It’ tho >y\i\- 
metry did not atfeet the whole design it affected its component pait>. >uch a^ the \arioin 
facade< and the courtyard: and we shall find that a^ the year- advanced tlie -yninietiy 
hardened, as it were; -o that the later examples are more rigidly dealt vith than the earlier. 



Tin- hardening is apparent not only in the plans hut in the elevation>. T’he frUiciful touches 
which gave -<» much charm to the earlier laiilding> were gradually witldield ; tlie treatment 
hrncame imtre -laid, tlie detail more ponderoin. The ch.inge is noliceai>le in Tlmrpe s own 
drawings, iind is (piite apparent in c-omparing hi- with Smithson'-. 

Another interesting and \'e]'y -igniilcnnt change vliich these diaiwings illu-trate i'^ in 
tlie di-po-it i( »n ol the hall. Hitherto it had ah\ays hetai the centi’e nr heart (»t’ tlie Imuse. 
The (diiet enlraiue liad always led direct inte> the screens or passage cut off’ from tlie lower 
end of lhf‘ li.ilh This })assuge gave access on one side to the hultery, p<intry, and kitidu'iis ; 
on the othei’ to the hall itself, from the iip})er end (T vliich the family rocims and tlie grand 
stairca-e were approached. Hut during the closing year- of tlie sixteenth century and the 
opening yeai- ot the sevi-nteentli this disposition began to he modified. TTie liall began t<> he 
regarded sometime- a- a -eparate apartment, not ne<e-Stirily the centre of the lioiise, S(nno- 
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times as a vestibule leading to the living-rooms, and not as itself the chief living-room. The 
deposition of the hall from its historic pre-eminence as the principal apartment and the con- 
verting of it into a tine vestibule mark the final severance of the new from the old. With this 
change mediievalism practically lost its last hold on the English house ; henceforward house 
planning was to be carried out on new lines. Thorpe and Smithson are the last exponents 
of the old tradition ; the change which their later clesigns foreshadow was consummated by 
Inigo -Tones and his followers. 

The examples ^elected from Thorpe'^ drawings have lieen chosen in order to illustrate the 
main types of plan which he adopted, the general accommodation which an Elizabethan house 


r; 



nij. 9,— PLA>r AND IILLVAIIOX OF AN UNNAMED HOUsE (THOlirE COLLECTION). 


al'foixled, and the change in the disposition of the hall. !So few of them are either dated them- 
selves or ean be dated from other sources that it is impossible to answer for the chronology of 
the series. Some few, however, can be dated, and these contirm what has already been said 
as to the change. The remainder serve to give a good idea of the transformation, although 
not necessarily in its chronological sequence. 

The elevations give an excellent conception of the style of the period, and tend to show 
how house design gradually lost its early freshness and freedom and set its face towards those 
paths of correctness and severity into vhicli Inigo Jones and his successors finally led it. 

Of the illustrations herewith given^ the earliest in date are the plans of Burghley House, 

• Tlu‘ aiawiiTLjs here repioduced are a 'inall selection from those shown on the screen. 


II 
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hmli between 1577 ami 15S7 1 and *2'. The right-hand ]>lnrk, a- far a-- tlu- rnurtyard. i- ni 

'>'.>mewhat earlier date. It the cuurryard fur whirh tiie I’li/ahtHhan d( pn -uniahly 

Thorpe) responsible. The symmetry fjf each Eoadt, and i»f the (aairt, is obvinu^. In the 
upper side Avhieh face- north' i'- the entram'e. ITieit' wa- here an outer court tornu'd of 
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n.irrow lniildin”-^ nf whicli the start is iudicated nii tho plans : dm tin- wc-l xid,. ,if tiiis coiul 
has Iciim het'ii }adU'd down, tlum depriving the reiuaiiiine 'ide cf iiicaiiiii”. Ihiradcy wa" 
a Lirae and important hon^e, and w as aceurdin-lv treated in a yraitd way. Tlie entrance pondi 
wa., aiipiaaichfed. across the outer court, which was iinpoMiea enomah, aUlmuali suriounded hv 
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inferior rooms. The inner court was arranged on two axial lines at right angles to each other. 
One passed through the porch already mentioned, cros>ed tlie courtyard, and out through the 
middle of an open loggia on the south. The other passed through the screens of the great hall, 
crossed the court, and so out through another tine vaulted entrance in the west wing. In front 



uf tins wing was a large formal garden nin\ (.Iditcratod. On oacli of tlio three chief fr(»nts— 
the north, west, and south — a perfect syniuielry is ohserved, nindow answering tuwhKh)w and 
turret to turret. The hair scjiiare iwojections on the west fi-out are all turrets ; a lofty cloek- 
tower covers the porch leading from the inner court towards the scicens of the great hali, 
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and there is a terrace along tbe north front, the whole answering to Spenser's description of 
a stately pallace/’ 

With many towrcs, and tarras mounted hye. 

The south front has that favourite Italian feature, a loggia or open arcade, which here 
as in most instances, has now been enclosed and converted into dwelling-rooms. 

The ui}per lioor consists of a number of apartments, chiefly passage rooms, and of the 
long gallery, which oeeujues the whole of the west wing. This is now divided into a number 
of comparatively small chambers. 

The plans are quite typical. There is the hall, with its dais, lying in the traditional 
relationship to the kitchens ; a fine courtyard, a loggia, a long gallery, and numerous stair- 
cases, the whole contrived within a symmetrical outline. The large and busy bay-window 
over the north porch is also a characteristic feature. 

The next plans, those of Thornton College, for Sir Vincent Skinner, are arranged on the 
H plan [figs, d and 4]. These are not dated, nor is it certain that they were ever carried out: but 
they must have been designed between the years 1003, when Sir Vincent Skinner was knighted, 
and 10)11, when he died. They show a change from the traditional treatment of the hall. There 
is still a screen of a kind at the lower end, but it no longer cuts off a passage from which 
access to the servants' quarters can be obtained without entering the hall. On the contrary, 
it is essential to go into the hall in order to reach the kitchen from the front entrance. Xor 
does the hall lie (ptite in the usual way between the kitchen and the parlour, although the 
former may be reached from its lower end and the latter from its ipiper. The usual 
accommodation is provided. There are the hall, the chapel, the parlour, and one or two 
other rooms adjacent : the kitchen, pastry, larder, and pantry. Access to the upper floor is 
obtained by two tine staircases. The long gallery lies in the centre of the house over the hall 
and parlour — an unusual position, and one which divides the rooms from each other in a 
somewhat awkward fashion, leading to balconies being contrived so as to connect the wings 
without having to g(j through the gallery. There was a third story, as indicated by the 
numljering of the upper flight of stairs. There is also on the upper floor a room which is not 
often found on Thorpe's plans, namely, a “ studdy.” The planning of the ground floor 
necessitates the provision of several external doors in addition to the front door. This is 
another sign of change in arrangement : in the old days the front door was generally used for 
the whole tralffc of the house, whether of the parlour or of the kitchen. 

The third example from the Thorpe collection is a house for ‘‘ Sir Walter Coap at 
Kensington, p'fectedp.me *1. T." [lig. 5]. This is the house now^ knowTi as Holland House. Its 
date is not deiinitely known. It is said to have been built in lOOG. If so, John Thorpe’s 
improvements would be of later date, and the plan of the hall confirms this view. It is frankly 
a vestibule. At Sir Vincent Skinner's the dais is still showm, and the room was intended as a 
living-room. Here there is no such intention. The entrance is central, and the traffic to the 
various doors cuts across the hall in every direction, leaving no space for a dais or for the 
accommodtition of the family. The hall still lies, how^ever, betwx^en the tw’O main deiiaiTinents 
of the house. On one side are the parlour^ and grand staircase ; on the other the kitchens 
and back stairs. The great chamber is over the hall ; the long gallery is over a terrace or 
loggia. The kitchen is supplemented by an ample range of subsidiary rooms, dry and wet 
larders, bolting-house, pastry, pantry, and buttery. Among them is the winter parlour — placed 
there presumaldy for the sake of being near the kitchen. Here, again, the symmetry of each 
of the principal facades is exact. So far, indeed, is the desire for symmetry carried that a bay- 
wmdow in the parlour, which breaks into the covered terrace, is balanced by one in the winter 
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13ai'lour, which breaks into the kitchen— a reiinement which could onlj- be appreciated on a plan, 
and could have no value in the building itself. 

The elevations illustrated are selected to show tlie change which came over the treatment 
of external design. The first is very busy, and full of fanciful if not actually fantastic 
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feature--, such a:^ the parapet-- of the the i:;ahlt^>. the turret r<u4\-. and the (dahorate 

lantern on the mot 6 and 7h The next i" truly ^ymuietrieal and ha^ all the a['praranee 

of being fairly late in date _hg. 8]. It ha-^ none of the frills ot the toriaer : everything 
is -imple, sober, and staid. It stand'^ midway between the extravagance of the hr->t exam}»]e 
and the extreme simplicity of the third, whicdi is a rough sketcdi in })eneil. TTii" third 
example >hows a marked tendency toward'- the -^everer cLmsic which was -^hnrtly to come into 
vogue, and is (.piite free fruin the fanciful touche- which give so much charm ti> Kli/alMuhan 
houses hig. 9h There is nothing else -o plain a- this among Thorpe'- elevatinus, and it 
seems to point towards the direction wTiidi house design wais shortly to take. 

Turning from Thorpe'- to Smith-on'- drawing-, we find on the whole a later feeling Intth 
in the plans, the elevation-, ami the detail-. Unhappily nc)ne ot the plan- \\hi(di ni.iy 
])e sU})po-ed to he original desigiH are dated, and it i-- impo-sihle to luTiig the evidema-* of 
chronology to bear upon tlie (|uestion. Xor if we could would it he (juite ccmclu-ive. becaii-c 
the develc'pment did not prC'ceed regularly and universally. Some lioiises t(*llowiiig an 
earlier type are later in date than others followTng a later type. But looking at them broadly 
and in the mas-, tho-^e laiilt towairds the ch')se of Taines's reign are distinctly dittereiit trom 
tho-e ])uilt in Elizabeth's. 

The first example from Smithsou's drawings is a house endorsed For my l'>rd 
Shettield's heutse. by Smitlison " "tigs. lU and llh This would he for Edmund, drd Baron 
ShehTeld. of Butterwicke in Lincolnshire, who was created Earl of Mulgrave in lb*2b. The 
design mu-t therefore he prior to that date. 

The plans of thi- house follow to a large extent tlie traditional ty}'e. It is laiilt reiind a 
courtyard, acro-s which the way lie- to a rai-ed terrace, wTiere. hy turning to the right, the 
front door is reached in a projecting turret. This is a not infrequent arrangement cT‘ the 
period. It occurs in several of Thorpe's plans, and. among actual examples, at Burton 
Agnes and Chastleto]i, The screen- are thus entered and the hall is found on the left, the 
way to the kitchen- on the right. There is no dais shown, whereas neaiTy all Tliorpe's plaii- 
retain that ancient feature. There is no buttery directly off' the screens, but the room in the 
right-hand top corner may he intended for the purpose. The *• cychinge " is named ; next to 
it is the •• pastry," with its two ovens : beyond are other rooms, not named, lait evidently 
inten<led for the servants. Two staircases serve this wTng. 

Erom the u]>per end of the hall a series of '' chambers " is a])proac]ied commnnicating 
wTtli each other hy means of a corridor, itself an indication of increasing relinemeiit. Here, 
too. is the grand -taircase leading to the upper lioor, wTiere there is a large “ dynynge chauiher," 
as far aw'ay from the kitchen as it could be placed. Across this room goes the way to the 
long gallery, wTiich occupies the whole of the entrance front. The remainder ot this lluor is 
devoted to chamhers, some of wTiich are thorouglifare rooms, while some are a})pr()ac]R‘d 
hy passages. The space over the -'screens," usually thought of as the minstrels' gallery, in- 
here merely a pasStige, 

There wats evidently another story above this, as, although the main staircase st<)p> at this 
level two subsidiary flights, placed in the corner turrets adjacent to the hall, start on this tloor. 
It should be noted that ■* winders are freely used in the smaller staircases an expedient which 
Thorpe very seldom adopted. It should also Ije iTiuarked that a number of >sliam window - are 
introduced in order to carry out the sMiimetrical treatment. 

The next of tlie Smithson plans is of tlie H type [lig. VI]. it sliows a coii-ideralle (Uq.arture 
from traditional arrangement . TTie eiUi'ance leads into a specious lobby : and the hall, in-tead 
of being chjse at hand, has to he sought. AYlien found it lias its screens and, oddly enough for 
so late a type, a dai-. Ihe sireciis do not k-ad to the kitchen, wliich is on tlie other side of 
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the house. But they have a room opening from them, ^Yhieh may the buttery, mid a small 
staircase leading down to the laxsement, not upwards, inasmuch as the chapel ib immediately 
above. The kitchen is down some seventeen steps, and it is possible that this small staircase 
may have eventually led to the kitchen department. But the usual route for meals from 
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kitchen to hall must have been along the entrance vestilmle, because of the position of the 
*• Survciinge place/' or servery. This is a name which appears on most of Thorpe’s plans 
also. The rest of the ground floor is cut up into small rooms without designations. 

The grand stairs open from the dais of the hall and lead to the Principall gieate 
chamber/’ the gallerye," With drawinge chamber/' '' beade chambers and ^‘loginges " or 
])edrooins. There is also a chappell ” on this floor. All these rooms are to be found on 
Thorpe’s plans ; there is therefore no particular improvement to be noted in respect of 
accommodation in these later designs. It practically amounts to the same rooms being 
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shuffled, as it were, into new dispositions. But it is important to bear in mind that the 
change in the treatment of the hall opened the way to many other changes. It is curious to 
And that there are no sanitary arrangements shown on Smithson's plans. Thorpe frequently 
indicates them, and, although they generally contravene all the rules vhich we consider essential, 
there they are. What Smithson's views were in this respect we have no means of telling. 

The symmetry which dominated Thorpe's plans is equally observable in Smithson's : 
if anything it is rather more tyrannical. 

An investigation into development of houses of this period would be incomplete without 
some reference to their surroundings. But contemporary plans of their lay-outs are extremely 
rare. Fortunately Smithson supplies us vith several highly interesting examples. There is 

I 
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nothing- of this kind in the Thorpe collection. He fretiUcutly indicates the position of the 
• garden," ** orchard," and *• woodvard " : in one or two iu'^tances he shows a fragment of a 
garden with its beds. But he has no survey of the whole curtilage. From other sources we 
can obtain, to a very small scale, surveys ot such great houses as iheobalds. lIoldtailAL and 
Kirby. But although highly interesting, they do not give the iniiuite detail \\liich Smithson 
presents in "The Platfonne of my Lo. of Exeter's house at ymbellt(»n. ItiOP tig. Id . 

Thi^ house was built in 1588. the great year of the Spanish Armada. Tlu)rpt' ha^ a plan 
of it called " Wymlleton, An house standing on y edg of an hie hill " : and he shows the two 
forecourt with their tine dights of step^ leading down to the park. But S]iiith-on s survey 
shows the w'hole of the splendid garden>, wdth their formal walk^ and tlights of steps, the 
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" l>anketing hou-e," the^ " lieges cut verie iinely," the orcharde with friiti' treese and ro',, 
^ett amongt*st them," the " lyme tree-e ])oth for sliade and sweetnes," the ** wall- -cti with 
roses," and "a great orchard with walkes nowe in plantinge." Some of the alle\s are 
ihiO feet long, and the whole lay-out is devised on a magiiiliceiit scale. It brings hoitie to us 
in a vivid way the fact that splendid formal gardening w\is undm’stood long before \]u period 
witli which we are accustonual chietly to associate it, the time wlien the tliii'd Willi, mi ]»rought 
over his ])ut('li tashions. 

Smitlisou s elevations 1 hicli neairly all sutler in interest troiu having m* corrt'Spoji(liiig plant 
are not so ([uaint and fanciful as Thorpe's ^tig. 7]. It would almost seem as though the closer 
study of text-hooks ha<l hegiin to stifle tlie imagination of designers. Th(*re is a comhinalion 
inoneoftliemriig^WIand By of fanciful galdes with a stately and rliythmic' treatment of a faea(h\ 
hut tli(^ building lias not been identified, alllioiigli the arms nnd crest of tlie Karl of Salisbury 
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are introduced in one of the ^uihles. This change i?? also ol)^ervahle in the screen for Worksop 
Manor [fig. 16], which has much of that “Italyair' feeling about it ^^hich Smithson appear^ 
to have highly prized, since he designates several of his drawings as the ** Italyan gate, the 
Italyan window,’' the Italyan grate.’* It is a fine and dignified composition, but it lack^ 
the quaint play of fancy which pervades the wood screens of earlier day^. 

Fancy of a sort he did occasionally introduce into his detail, a^ may be >een in hi.'^ 
drawing of an unnamed doorway [on fig. 18], but it is fancv of rather an elephantine order. He 
wa^ undoubtedly an ingenious person, as is proved lyv his drawing^! of various implement>, '>uch 
as saws, a hinged ladder, an iron hanger over the kitchen fire at Bolsover, and others. But he 
was not nearly so ingenious in house planning as Thorpe was. The study of Thorpe s 
drawings is an intellectual treat. The study of Smithson's is interesting in the highest 
degree, but the interest is of a difi'erent kind — as much archaeological as architectural. There 
are more clues to the history of individual buildings to be found in the Smithson collection 
than in that of Thorpe. They are both invaluable in their way, and they give an illuminating 
insight into the methods of design at a remarkable period — remarkable not only becau-e of the 
number and magnificence of the buildings it produced, but also because these building^!? combined 
in themselves the old freedom of fancy with a new and serious effort at scientific planning. 

Mr. St, John Hope kindly lent tor exhibition tracings ot some }>lan^ by another ^urvevor ot Eliz ibetliA 
time, Henry Hawthorne, who was appointed Clerk of the IVurk^ at AVmdsor Cattle in loTJ.at 'li. pei da\. The 
plan'> ■>liow certain addition'? demised bv Hawthorne in 1177. 


CATALOGUE OF THE SMITHSON DHAWHNGS 

KELOAOIAO TO COL. COKE Ot BeOOKHIEE IIaLL, AlITIETOX, SUfc'^EX. 


1. Draw ill/ iiiountel. 

A wall'toinb enlui^ed <'ii Juiwing '‘luinbe at 
L)t;l t)\ c. 

Foi a iiicmbLi’nf the taniil\, a^ tlmr 

inctto, ■ Ca\tnilo Tutu--.' i*- iimiibcd on it. and 
then ciest, a ^nake nuir'. la The aliielda 

aie blank. 

2. Flan, mounted. 

Title, wiitten on mount, '• Oiti( e- at IjoKovt.i." Ha- 
two tl\(.i-, -In w uiu altfi’iiatne plan- tnr -taii- 
Scale. S ieet to the inch. Endoi-ed. •• JJoul-ovei 
Cliounde ITute.*’ 

3. Dlawin^_^ mount « h1. 

Keetanuuilar de-ign ot < oloured inl<i\. 

L See No 75. 

5. Plan, mounted. 

Endoi-ed on diawinu • ni\ bade Haw ehtun- hou-e. 
Title. " nn loide hoa;.iliron Plate at huu.chtoii 
Anno HUs. Scale, 20 teat to the incli iij' two 
th»i- ^uiniiicd on, and a thud now pinned on 
T’lit latlei i- No, 52 ot rlie -fries. 

.lohii Holies of Huuchton, in the ioniit\ ot 
Nortineham. wa- cieated Baron Houi^htuii ot 
Houghton. Jul\ 0, lOH). Tin- plan wa- piobably 
Xuep.iied loi the enlai;-;cmf nt ot the liou-i in 
cuu-et]iience oi the acqui-itioii ot tin petiaete 


6 I'ian luo. lilted. 

Titb. . •• The ITattouie. ot loy Lo ot E:.CLt^i^ ium-t 
at Wynihelhon lOu'.E 

A sni\ey. -htwinn the complete plan ot tlie 
hoint . e 11 den-? and eouii-. Se ile. alxait c>u ti et to 
the nr h. ’KepiOflucLd heie. ti,a. IT. 

7. Drawine. mounted. 

Title, Wiitten iii red on the p, aid- of the ih-i.en. 
"A Idatte tor a '^eleeii To bee Builti at Wol-ope 
Manner. ' Anothm title, written on tlm diiiwui^- 
in a latei hainl, ’‘A Seieen at Woi -op IManiui 
bv Smith-on.' 

Worsop is Woiksop in Xottinghain-hiif'. 

Keprodiaefl herewith, tig UE 

8. Three dniwing-. mouiite'l. 

1 Jdt\alion and plan ot a w mdi)v . w itli -liiitu m 
open, gummed on Title. "The n[)iigl'te ihaUL'lite 
or an Italyan wMidowf- at Arendell Ijou-e 

2 Plan ot \.ialting ovei a -.}uart' \t-tibalt and 
two -lioit pa— act 

T. !)e-ign toi an altai 'romli 

9. Three ilrawing-, nioinnfd 

1 Plan and intf?iioi pei-peeti\f 'd .t Miia.l lo an 
with aneb^ fiieplace lemioisefl on dtawnm, 

Mv L'- Kicli- vault at Ibfi-over. ' 

2. i.Ievation ot ii -ni.dl cat.i‘wa\. 

T Sail' eIe\at]oii ot a tlighl ot -lep-. 
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10 . Two (liauing--, niouuted. 

1. Ele\atioa ot .i lioiiNe (no writing). Embattled 
imrapet. straight and carved pediments to 
windows. 

2. Plan ol a grand tiight of steps up to a teirace. 
Scale, S feet to the inch. 

11. Two dr.iwings. mounted. 

1. Elevation oi a house (no wilting). Embattled 
parapet, straight and curved pediments to window’s. 

2. Elevation and plan of a house. Seale. 20 feet to 
the inch. Names and dimension^ ot rooms gi\eii. 

12. Three drawings, mounted 

All three are details ot desk and shelves lining a 
small room. 

13. Two drawings, mounted. 

1. (iiound pLtn ot a house. Seale, is teet to the 
inch. Naine^ and dimensions of loom- given. 

2. (Ground plan ot another house. Scale, 10 feet to 
the inch. Names and dimensions of rooms gheii, 

14 . Two diiiw'ings, mounted. 

1. idan entitled The Banketinge house at the 
White Hall in London.*’ Seale, 20 teet to the 
inch. 

This plan does not agree wath the actual 
building. 

2. Entitled The fyrste storye of the New*e Banke- 
tinge house." 

This tallies, after a tashion. wath the actual 
building. 

15 . DrawTng, mounted. 

Halt elevation ot a large mural monument (.^), inlaid 
wTth marble. 

16 . Four drawings, mounted. 

1. ITan and view of a seasturne," i.r. a cistern, or 
garden iountaiii. 

2. Another cistern. 

0. A bridge with one arch. 

4. A bridge with two arches. 

17 . Two drawings, mounted. 

1. ITan and elevation entitled. “ The ITate oi the 
Bidinge House at Welbeacke 1022." Seale, 20 feet 
to the inch. Diagram shewing the number ot 
bricks required in a " roode ot v;alie." 

The elevation combines in one drawing the 
flout and end elevations. 

2. Plan and section of the same building. The 
section combines with it a kind of elevation 
showing the longitudinal biaces ot the roof. 

18 . Thiee diawings, mounted. 

1. Halt elevation ot a chimney-piece. 

2. Two halt elevations of chimney-picoe-. 

3. Halt elevation of a chimney-piece, entitled “ A 
chymnye peece at Arundalle House 1611).*’ 

19. One drawing, mounted, shewTng- 

" 'The Platfornie of the garden at AreudcTl house.' 

'•The Ital\an giate over the wvitter ” (a balcon\). 

"A newe Italy.ui wwndowc the gallerye at urrundcil 
hem St *' 

•’ The newe Italyan gate at Arundell house in the 
gaideii theie." Date in a panel, H318. 

20. T’wo plans, mounted. 

1. Eigiiied suivey of a house. 

2. The same house drawn to scale (about 40 feet 
to the inch), with two tiyers gummed on to show 
proposed alterations. 

Endorsed on drawing, "Werton Plates Hr 
George Chawortli ” 

Title, pinned on, “ W^vertun.” 


21. Tw'o drawings, mounted. 

1. I’lan, ele\anou and section (24 teet to the inch) 
and detail ut wimlow ot " The iTinces Bidinge 
Place." 

2. Plan, apparently not drawn to scale, entitled 
" The ITatiorme ot The Castell of SLru-eburye 
1027 Auguste the 26“’." 

Endorsed " Shrew’sbuiw Castle.” 

22. Two diaw'ings, mounted. 

1, Plan OI a house. 

Title ■* ^Ir Nevelles house of Gl■o^e * ska li>." 

Theie is a tivei gumiued on shewing alteialion 
ot hall, and another sinaller one beneath it 
shewing a staiicase. Endorsed on diawing 
'• CHove.” Booms aie named. 

Grove is a pari Hi in East Bettord distiict, 
NottinghamHiire 

2 TTiiee ele\<itions of stuiie screens. 

23. One drawing, mounted. 

A large monument with black and led panel-, two 
red obelisks, and three temale tigures in panel at 
bottom (no writing i. 

24. One drawTng. mounted. 

Detail ot a chimney-piece m Arundel House, with 
a letter below addre-sed to "Mi. hmithson” from 

your loving ifrend, Tho : Ashby.” saying that 
the lowest prize he will take to paierne it in 
every poynt i- lOU pound-. 

25. Four drawings, mounted. 

1. A doorway. 

2. A window'. 

3. Elevation ut " The Newe Buldiug at Sant 
Jeaines 1619." 

4. Elevation ot ” My Ladyc Cuoke:^ hou-e in 
Houlborn at London I6iq.*’ 

[Beproduced herewith, tig. 18." 

26. One drawing, unmounted but mended. No title. 

Plan of Wollaton Hail and lay-out. The looms ot 
the house are shewn ; facing each tarade is a 
court, at the opposite end of which i- a building ; 
there are four in all, named respectivelv "The 
Gatte Hou-e,*’ " The Stabeli,’* "The Dairye and 
Laundre." " The Bakehouse and Bruehouse." 
Scale, 3S feet to the inch. 

27. One drawing, mounted. 

Plan ot large hou-e round a couit-yaid, and the 
lay-out ol a large garden at the" back. Hcale, 
38 feet to the inch. Title. The ITattorme of 
my lord of Northamtons house in London.” 

28. Two draw ings, mounted. 

1. ITan (about 60 feet to the incli). entitled “ The 
ITatfuime of Trinitie Coliig in Caiii’urig.*’ This 
is a plan of the Great Court ; a- it show- the 
fountain, the hall and the kitchen, it mu-t have 
been made subsequent to 1603. but there i- no 
date. 

2. ITan (-30 teet to the incli) oi a hou-e and garden. 
The rooms are named. On the innei court is 
written, " Iner Courte of my Lo. of Wosters 
house at None-uche.” 

29. Two drawings, mounted. 

1. Plan, to a small scale, entitled " Kinge- Collige 
Chappell at Cambrige.” ITan (40 teet to the 
inch), entitled "The Plattorme of v’ Kinues 
Stabell : at_ TybaUe-.*' Tyballes is ThcW!d 5 .''in 
Heitfoulshire. The plan shew- standings for 
9S horses. There is a hay-barn and hawks-mew. 
but no coach-house. 
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•J A plat., to .. -Ilia 1 ale •' 1 he Llattouue 

vil the Iv'Uu^- Duipell at w "tel '"ht‘\\ - 

iht tninh ui Kly/dhtih" auh ■•Hern 7 

Lh'e^ "I'iail iint-hiawin-", eiitith d ■ The Vault', ot 
\ lluuie ot the Kiivc" Cliapell at ^Ve^t^:lln"tel. ' 
'• Tile Var.lTe oi a at Lnteianee into the 

CUapell " A 'Wynduwe in V'esimin-tei 


30. Dm. di a w 1 n g , mo u ii t ed 



Ltetail ele\ation au<l phiii or 

a wh.eel wnidtrw i 

-ta 'f 

bttwrtii \ .ind 1 inch i 

:o the toot) V 

\ el \ 

c.neful <haw]ne ^iuwlIm 

Lon-tiiu t on ot - 

tone - 

woik. Dat^ 1 IVr.i 



3 1 ( 'I't d .iw ni'_ im 'Untt d 



P.aii i ibuUt d'- :<.tt to til. 

. Iinhi Llltlthd • 

• The 

Phitioiine ot Soim-i-*. tt (4 

Li'h ii- ' It -hew 

- tin 

whole lay-Ki.t lu-ni the 

St land to tilt 

1 W t i 

Th.aneT. (.tne coait 

Ciititleii ■■ The 

new e 


.eiaitijP" at sonifci-ett h.iu^e*' 

32. (.)ne r,ra\vin,_ inoniittl 

PLal aii'l Ot-\a:ir,rial pel-ptctive. tO latLi£ -calt:. ut 

0 oanU ii-liouse Oi maple. Theie i- a iniitilated 
t’tle Wi.tteii p.utly on the diawia-' .aiil paitlv 
the iiiunnt. •• (le-iot'. <1 . . . Liua klhi Woml ' Th.e 
-r\le 1- hitei tiiaii '^mith-onO 

33 lA.o diaw iiL" inuunted. 

1 Lei"pcCtL\e OI a hoU"t', with a die a ‘i tiiihattied 
Mn_. 

Lh LLeiatiOll ot a houee, entltkd • The Fiuiite oi 
B.dhe Hotiie : loulke Grvvehe" in houlborne 

1610 .” 

3T. One diawin-. mounted 

Lie’ atioiial pev-]ieetive or a ^eiui-eothic luunt.iin. 

35 < > re n 1 a\e i 1 1 p m r. v. n t e >1 

LoiU OI 1 hou-e allil iuiOCO ill 1th uate-hu'l-e. 
Name- and dimen-ioa- oi d'Orns ;_dven. Neatlv 
draven .ind tinted '’^eale. ‘in uet to the iuedi. 

36 Tv. o diawiij;.'- iuoante'l. 

1. Idaii and eievational pempeL:tL\e entided The 
■ Platioiiiie oi The Stabeli At Clytton . Jenuave • 

: 2U ; 16o‘2 ‘ Scale. lU leet to the inch. 
Theie ale t'vo tiyeis -hewiiiy piopij-fl alteratinn. 

01 an alteinatde airangement Clyirnii i- Chiton 
ra ai Nottingham. 

g PI .11 ut ‘'The Ihmketinge Hou-e ” eS lect to the 
inchi Thi-j -• nil- to he tin plan ot * A Poi't» i'- 
lo.lee tor (nitcoii on No 54 Lndoi -ed" Ciitioii.” 

37 l\\o di idMiie-, mounted. 

1 Lhnation lU a ’.\al!-t<iiiib iii peiuil Kiidoi-ed 
on diav, ing. •* lombe Platte-.” 

2 Altai Tomb, in ink. 

38. (.Hie dia\\ing. mounted 

£lt\ation ot a wail-tomb, 

39. One di.uwii e. mount e'l 

Hali-eH^\ atii.iii ot a ^\ail-tonll• 

40. (Hit diawiiia momitf.d. 

LIt.’v.ition ( t .L uaie\\a\ il inch to m* lo.aj. 

41. TTir* e dia w nig- moiinud 

1. Plan oi ,L hou-t vsitb no wntiim and no -e.il* 

~ ^Puiii or .s hou-r . LMth Iiowiitnig .iinl no -c ile. 

but it elo-eA le-Miibles Haidwu.k Hall. iHibv- 

-hile 

d Ph.n ot lioii-e. With no wuting. Scale, os teet 
to tbe inch. 


42. 


43. 

44. 


45 


46 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50 


51 


Tw o di aw in j" iiiouiit» d 

1. Phiu aiuiihSiUion ot a pi>iclit_th" iikIi to im 

U M>t| 

2. Pi in of ]maM t oi -aiiio. t ndomed A Mi\ good 
Poich at Welh.ck.” • 15 ' 


Dm drawing, raouutt d. 

A dh 101 w a V . Sc ai e .1 n i ‘h. i j : m out. 

(>m diawinu muiiiit* <1 

A \\aii-toiiib With -hii M a' U'l pa.:;. i i ai> . o i 
ih etc 1 -idt 1- vuU'ii on -ini-d.i C.i ' , 

aoi.M- 1 - a cit -r liwc-i a -tag liippiiij iCi 
piohably toi Ca\t [uh-h > 

T\ o diaw ing-. niountt d. 

1 .V d'uuwas to a huge -i-.lh . 

2 Aiiothct dooiway. Si a'.* . .t’’ := nnh to tin 


Two diav-inn- niountr.d, 

1. Basement plan ot a huu-e. 

2. Ground plan ot the -an.e tm th >1 • IL.ai-i loi 
BhicktAall in tin- Pt ick*:/ No -cnoe and n-- 
wiiti-m ^.vfpt title. Bh-akwilli- a pai.-h neat 
Al n et L> n . 1) e 1 1 ly -li n e 


To ii didwines. iiioautedi. 

1. Section 01 a biuldnm oi two -duty-, wndi a tl.it 
loof. -hewing an elliptical aich with .hicolu an 
-}>aii(Lik. endoi-f d >n diawinn A t lyi* aia In 
OI Woed for a' iiemaindei cut awayi Staie. 
d it-et to the iiich. 


iiieie 1 - ai-u ine lunuwingiiote on 




Ogfis 


OOti. 


1 >4 foote ' 
gohlet t * 

-I' 1 


oi pti'pei iioni the art ate 
chamber end to the kichen 
OI coupinge cieiism I' r tin. 

Tame eml 

2 Plan and ele\ation oi ?taLun-_:, \v uli 
at Taminit. eht 1 inL-li to the toot 

-5 Sitie ehcation ot lifd-t^-ad wuth -d>ping n- 
Sc. lie f inch to the f>>ut 

L ^'ketch 101 a wtj.'d -cietn with pauf B \aiioLi- \ 
oinamented cndoiv., wavu-kett.” 
iwu draw ine-, nit.muted 

i . I'lan fit a IioUtc i.nd lav- a;t. ii_> ,i -niall -c.il' 
(dn It i- written * The Inn*-i couito ut my To. of 
Bediordc-T at Twitnam Twr-kcnhani Name- 
and dimen-rionT given. 

2 Pl.tn to a Tinall -i alt euMiied • Sui Peict \iUle- 
ViIloughbytT Newe (.Ju.liaide at W.dlaton Ann 
i^oihi B5i^ ” 


'lAvo diawinc-, mouniid. 

1 i'i.in ot a hoii-t n - pi n. na. d S( a !• . Pi t* 1 1 to ilu 
inch. 

2 Ihtn of a hou-t eniitb d “Mr. !>ibalh U‘>22.‘ 
Seven drawing.-, inounted. 

1. ibite h'litein-iiLdit-. i»i nhui d luuet-. endoi -t i] 
'■ Phlttt ot \erv Llo(jd t.'pea 

2. A column with the -pringnm ot two a relit' 
d. Two hall tinialb 

t. Tour -mall dLawinc- mnitled “A n.nuc -.iw. t.-i 
the -.iwingL ot w .ivn-kote-.” “ \ l.nlei toi h pm. 
lime." ‘ A -a\M tor Bi.teki' -Tm' . , V p,, 

-\ttiime of Luiie ’ 

o. I'lan and t‘lt\ at loo i a 

♦i A tui leT. An ai ciiv av. 

7. \ -as\ .iiid piunin-j kiiit* Kiid-i-* 1. • A Platte 
b tr ,! S.i c 


( Hn ill aw hm. uriim aiiiii d 

I Ian of a large liuu-i Imilt lound a ooiiit, and 
haMim a iioiu ciuit w.tli gatehou-i and (.omm 
p.iMhon- and a l.ack court Scalt. 2s teet to the 
inedn No writing. 



('ATALniiUE OF TflF DRAWINAiS 
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52. In the tlyei pinned on Xo. 5. 

53. Two diawings, mounted. 

1. Elevation of the left-hdiid half ot the areaded 
front of a building. Scale, about 10 feet to the 
inch. 

‘2, Plan ot the s<ime, :>liowing the whole hont, with 
a “ clo-^ter ‘202 foote long/* liehind ^^hichis a long 
naiiow room or gallery, and behind thi< a court. 
Scale, about o2 feet to the inch. 

On one gable of the ele\ation are the suppoiteis anil 
(U'Nt ot the Hail ot Salisbury. The middle gable 
ha- a Lie-t on its pmmale inot ideiititled). 

llepio<luce<l heie\Mtli. tigs 11 and Id. 

54. Four diawings, mounted. 

1. Detail ot “ The rergular at Coionall Sis^ells 
HoU'^e in the Straude.*’ 

2. Elevation of a gateway tlanked by two circular 
turrets, entitled - A I'orters Lodge for Clifton.*’ 

This appears to be the elevation ot the plan on 
Xo. 36. 

3. Elevation of ” A =;uinmei-liou<e at Clieal-ea.’' 

1. Plan and elevational peispective entitled *■ The 
Xe've Platt at Twytoide.” Scale, about lb teet to 
the inch. Names and dimtii-ions of rooms gi\en. 

55. Three di awing-, mounted. 

1. Elevation, entitled *■ Stable at 'SVelbeck,*' 

2. Plan of same, entitled “ ITatt torm ot v" Stable.*' 
Seale, about 14 teet to the inch, 

3. Di awing, entitled. - lG2o The Platforme of a 
irame : For the Teachinge ot a yonge Hor^e : 
Detore Hee come To the Eidinge : " 

56. One dl■a\^ing. mounted. 

bilecation ot a wall-tomb -luinounted by a bear with 
a ragged -tatf. 

T'hi- is intimded toi the tomb of the Earl of 
J.eice'iter in St. !Mai \ Churcli, Wai wiek : but the 
piO[)Oitious ot mo-t ot the featuies are wiong. 

57. Two dracMiig-^, muuute<l. 

1. Elevation of tountaiu or conduit C). 

2. Plan ot a similar uhjeet. but apparently not that of 
the elevation. 

58. Drawing, unmounted 

Plan of a house. 3rd storey, shewing long gallery. 

59. Drawing, unmounted. 

ITan ot same hou^e. ground '^touy; scale Dl feet to 
the inch. 

60. Di awing, unmounted. 

Plan ot same hou-e. 2nd storey, with two livers 
-hewing alternative arrangements. 

These three drawings are veiy ne.itly drawn, 
the Willis are tinted. Each of thetliiee is maiked 
A on the back. Scale, 10 teet to the iuedu Some 
room- iiie named in the same writing as most of 
th.it on the mounts. 

61. Di.iwmg. unmounted 

P.aseimmt pi. in of a house with gardens and tm'race, 
gatebou.-e, and gai den-lum-es : the whole sur- 
loinided by ii mo it 

62. (lioimd plan (unmounted) ot t!ie same bouse, eiuloi ^.,1 

“ Slingsby.” Scale, 21 teet To the inch. 

These two plans aie imuked D in the left-hand top 
corner. Neatly diawn m same st\lci as 58 60. 
Xo writing. 

63. Drawing, mounted. 

Detail ele\ation of a tW(^--toiev g.ible of a house 
with windows, pibi-tei's Jind a pediment. 


64. Diawing, unmounted. 

Upper plan of a large house of the H type, maiked 
A on front. No writing, no scale. 

65. Drawing, unmounted. 

Survey of “ a great castle " not named ; it is. how’- 
ever, ^yarwick Castle. Xo -cale given. 

66. Eight drawings, mounted. 

1. Detail of panelling, entitled The Platte of the 
Seelinge ot tlie gieate ehamher at Thyhalles taken 
the 8"‘ of Xocembei : Ibis : By Jo : S 

‘“Seelinge" me.in- panelhim or wain-cotima. 

““ Thyhalles "is Theub.tlds, 

2. Two caived panels or cartouches. 

3. A sti.ip-work panel. 

4. 5. Details ot a stone w'heel-windown 

b- A grotesque pilaster. 

7. Half-elevation of a stone screen. 

8. A strap-work ornament. 

67. Tw'o draw'ings, mounted. 

1. Plan ot a long nairow house, w4th hall, great 
chamber, w4tlidraw4ng-room- and chapel .ill on 
giound tloor : a ■“-teeple" at one end in the 
shape ot a circular biiy-window. Scale, 20 feet to 
the inch. 

2. Plan ot a house ut H type with ciiciilar turrets 
at the angles. The hall has -creens at each end. 
Xo scale, no writing. 

68. Drawing, unmounted. 

“A plan of Nottingham Castle t.iken by Mr. Smitli- 
son in IblT." Scale, about 24 leet to the inch. 

69. Tw'o drawings, mounted. 

1. Detail ot an impoitant gattwvay. Seale, lialt-inch 
to the toot. 

2. Detail ot a dooiway with pediim iit. PioiMbly t<> 
same scale. 

70. Two diawine-, mounted. 

1. Plan ot house and biy-oiu to a -mall -Lale. En- 
titled “ The ITartuime ot Sin Tho : Yave-ers house 
at Peterson in Snrree.*' 

2. Plan ot a large house to a small scale. The 
shape is curious, being rounded on a qiiatreioil. 

71. Two drawings, mounted. 

1. Plan and section ot a small domed building : no 
-cale. 

2. Elevation ot part ut the tacade ot a house, en- 
titled •“ Pait ot A house desiglined by Smithson 
tor ^forton Corbet in Sliic>pshiie lb27." 

Moieton Coibet is datcMl 157b, and E.B 21. 

72. Four diawings, mounted. 

1. Detail of a gateway, entitled ““An Italyan gate in 
mv Lo. ot Arundelles garden at Londo>i : at 
Ai undell house." 

Elevation ot a narrow house, entitled *“ The 
tionte ot house over agaynste the new'e exchange." 

2. Elevational pei-pective ot halt the trout ot a 
house, only partl\ tinished. 

ihi' IS \\ olbiton Hall. *rhe pait whicli i- 
t’niished is tli** tioiit elcNiition ot one of the corner 
pavilions. It is piacrically tiue to the actual 
building 

3. Plan and elevation ot a -mall two-stoiey building 
over an ornamental canal. A llyer shows tlm 
upper liuor. Scale, 10 leet to the inch. 

4. Elevation ot a stone screen. 

73. One drawing, mounted. 

Plan ot a house, with notes. Apparently a sarvey. 
Title wiittcii on the mount,' Worsop Haimov ” 
Scale, 20 teet to the inch. 
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74. Stveii iijuuntcd. 

Four 01 tl^se -liow a • Kit. v.linu=v and it" tittinu;" 
Scale-. *2^ leet to tLe inch 

Another "hov," live phuis oi u "mail liou-c. (.mitk-d 
’• u'"»od L'lound pLitte toi little liori"e". ' 

riit- two t'tlui" aie plan? ot a "iiniLir "mall hi'imt- 
SlmF i>'i tlie "luall li(Ui"t". *20 lem to tht incli. 

75. 77. 78. 4. IVur diawinu", iininounttd 

'J'litv -how le^pL-Ltivciv the "L'Lond "toiey. uioniul 
plan, tiisi "toiey .aid ro^n plan m lai.ac lum-e. 
to .1 -tale ot 1‘2 :eet to the inch. Tlmy are veiv 
c.aetuliv drawn. The naint.? oi tlie luoni" aie in 
I't d. Tlie "Laks aie elaborately di.iwn and sliaded. 
Tin re cao ti\ t m on 77. ?hownit: .iltea’uatu o ai i aiiao - 
nieiit". They .lit all maila d C in tin top h-it- 
haudcoinei. Ikpioduced in rho Inrim a.ll.l F..\ . 
‘2drd Maich iviOT. 

76. 79. Two drawing", unmounted. 

They aie le^peciivtlv the giound plan and upper 
plan 01 liou<e. to a "Calr oi 12 icer to the inch. 
llityaje;jor up in the ".anc caic-nu m.ini.tr .i? 
75.77. 78. .ml aia uiaikr-d K in tip) leit-hand 
c->i>ie'‘. Theie 1 " a iImu ou Xo 76. KooiU" an 
naiiic-l in led. 

'fkprod.nLtd herewith. ii;a 1*2.^ 

80. Diawing. uninountedu 

FJn-\,aion ot a hoir"e. "lightly colouredn 
rk.piii'i’n ed heitV'dtji. rk 17 

81. Tv.o di..wii a", niountid. 

1. A thinaiey-p-eLt-. entitled iii pt rcil • luille 
cLviimt V * XL " at iFd-ovei C.v-ik- 

2 . clin.nney-[>iece with =>paare opei nc" : it 
hi" carved iiieze. and liarnan hu"t" -unmoimtiim 
lone pode"’"al". Front okvation ..nd naA side 
eleva^'-on. 

82. Um. diawiim. m* nine 1 

Fart * k\ ation and plan." < >i A Serf tn b\ smirh-on. 
Scab.- idi.o,', n .at -i-h i rath<.i lai'_er than -- inch to 
thf- toot. 

83. Diaw'ina. unmount-. d, 

Detnl ot the pedestal oi a colanin, or peiliaps the 
dip m apaiapfi. Thp p..pei i? cut roualih to the 
"h.LpL oi the ill a win 

84 Drawiiu unmoaiiti >1. 

I)» ta.loi .! bavoia latckrotlii. * n . 'i or y. unlo- { 
Ihti*. n nothino to iiidn att 1 a wIkuii diuwn, hut 
.I'liiO"! ceitainh it i" imr b\ '^niith" 0 n. 

85 inawor.u on a 'tup oi pa.iehment 

Fhin .ii.d jifi-pt-cttSt or a r.ibeinackri ot tiond 
h\t( -( t» . thiL ( Imi’.k ter, I- it a (anupnd ni( h< ' 
rnd<'i"<d (p'ohahk 1 a '"iiiuh-on) I’latt ot .i 
tocnr ■ Inn u i- not a tour 

86 LJi.iwnn on pari.hiueut with a plan on back cut 

tlilou-h at ha 111 a/ u d 

lki"peC'i,t pie\ ation ot part of a latt -Gor'd(_ InaihL 
n n to u -toitT" high. with, rum t" (Dat-. .ihout 
l-Fiu, (,r .1 ’ utl e li hn.i 

87 1 Mm ”. .u j I ui ]M 11 huK un 

(ro, nio }diii oi ,1 ho;..' heU'i lonnd a li-uA. Tin 
aA-np ].. i^oAo ihat III No" 75 79. Ihcmnh* 
(1*2 IM.T to tin iin.lA 1 " call talk dl.iWTi .itid 
-lu'ditd No VI -ting 

88, Draw in _ o<\ p..rijlimpnt. 

(nM’uid p .in "t n ’ iiLi huU'f I'oiiiid atmiit dim 
LI t-up 1 - ",m:hn to dial ot 87. Tin ,.'a isini 

o. tin m hi - t M ;i 1-10 , fhiltiMatt • 1 mmi-t d 
1 OL luv land ^liUtn Id -- IloU'i 


9 . Di'a\>nm on paiclinitiit. 

Flan oi uppt 1 tioor ot No. '"S. LUilur"L‘d * Ih-i iii\ 
Loid Sheiiieklk Flouse b> Sinitii"un.' Doth 
plans lla^e the iiaiuns and dimeim.on" ot i.-oui". 

Kcpioduced heuwith, tn.’" 10 and 11 ’ 

Kdinund, thud b.uun Sht-Ilh Id. ot Duttnwn kn. 
CO. Lincoln, wa" m.ide .i Kniuht oi tin- (hui<u i>\ 
(Mat-tn FM/,tl,t-ih: lu dmtiimninlu d Inm-i It .it 
the dtieat of tin .Vimada. Fie w.i" ion^t!lut«d 
li\ danu-" 1. jiicnuL-iil oi the Coiinc ’ Im the 
ni'uhr-iii part ot the icalm : and wu" i ruitt d h\ 
Chalk" 1. Farl ot Mukiaso on 1 ehiuam 7 
irr2i>. lie dii d n.t tlu ant ot t mlitv in l»Uo. 
Thf"t plan" wen thintoie pup.iud beioro D>2h 

97 CMif di aw oiu. iiiuunted. 

Thill ih.'.ailoU" ot a "inall iid-botk buihhi a 
entitled “The Lack Fiont,* “ Thi ITamt. • A 
Side.’ 

Till" writimr i‘e"tmble" that ot tin t tk-" and 
endorsement" which are wiitten on the m..unt". 
I" It tin wiitinc ot the -.Lme pemiei v, ho luuuntt <1 
Smith'ou’? diawino" ' '1 lu stvk oi thi buildiiiL: 

1 " of the latter hah ot tin ITtli i* iituiy 

98. Drawdng, unmounted. 

Sketch tor an akovt- and ihglit" ot -t* p". Not by 
Smithson, but latei. Entitled in .i iii"li hand. 
“ Dean Tana".” 

101. Diawinu. unmounte'l. 

A "In. ill "ketch to "cale cu a kitchm r'na w ,rli non 
ei.ine holdiiu a Lei ildioii Entnkd im. 

“ -V Flat! ri ‘1 Do-"OVr-i Ciiiuoni. 

102 . iMawinn. unmouute'' 

Detail or a Lidniitev-p.r-co. N-u. by >in.Ui"'ar:. min„ 
latei ill -tyle, 

105. Drawiii,:. unm-a mted. 

Plan ot Liy-out wnh .i aaiden-lu '“."O "in n m eh.A,.- 
non. Nowuitinc, but the "tyle m mm h hiti i than 
Mnitlnon’-" : coi ii-"puiid'- w.th that lU hi' 97 

109. Drawiim, mounted 

Sketch (to "Calei oi a mui\il nnniuimut. Doubtful 
it bv mnithson. 

112. Drawing, mo uited 

Fde\eLtion of a i himncy-piei e , o\piutti| in "ijii.i 
"li.nh d. "oine peiiiil" lid. S'cned “ I.'iw' Cocket ’ 

113 lor po-"ib]y 173i Diawiuc. mo.inted and -.niounihd 
witli hoiikr line" 

Kough skitcli in M-pia fieelv e\i( uted. ot the in- 
terior of a columned and domed imilding * 
inaiked at bottom “Pvnaker. ' 

114. Di.i\\ina unmounted. 

Frii Iv t \i ( ulid "kitdi in "epun "hadi d. ot a huic 
pam 1 with aiiionni : a c.iitoiudn in tin unTu 
"Upl'orts an EaiF" coiomr I mnh d ‘ Mi 
Folljet ft.’ AhpiodtlCt-d in ]l< (Kl Kh < , , p il 

115. r>iawnm. unnunintid, 

Sketfh tor lAeimant* I ot two panel- tr* Fv t -.f mtnl 
in "epia. Fa. Hi I - c mtain ainoi nn, iu i.' Idn- , i .mak 
(ho.ii " and lion-i and shield- -la iin aj>i t, ,] l.\ , aA . 
Loioint: on* -liiehl 1" blank th* min i li.niAphm 
(.1 Entitlf'd. “ Ml Fioii]. t t ” 

124. Diawnm. uninounT* d 

(hound plam ot ;» hou-* . < ntitb-d ' toi Kulwel 
Home ' 

125. Dr.iwimn nninountid 

Fair or nppm plin uititled ‘The tii -t Flooi toi 
Fiiiwell i 'aik. ■ 

'J In. -e tv i> [Li M" ale I on-id* iahl\ lati i in d.ate 
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The Watermarks. 

Since the Paper and Catalogue were put into type I have examined the watermarks of the 
drawings and the mounts, and, as the results of the examination are not without interest and 
may help towards further elucidation, they are here appended. 

Xearh' all the sheets of paper on wTiich the drawings are mounted have the same water- 
mark — namely, a paled enclosure with a gate in the front, within which is a lion rampant, 
crowned, armed in its dexter paw with a sword, in its sinister with a sheaf of thunderbolts. 
On the fence, to the right, sits a female figure, crowned, holding in the right hand a lance, on 
the point of which is a hat. Above the enclosure are the words pro patria. This device is 
towards the right-hand end of the sheet. To the left-hand end is sometimes the device CTR, 
surmounted by a royal crown, and sometimes the letters C AW. In two cases there are the 
letters A B. The '' Pro Patria *' watermark occurs on fifty-eight out of the sixty-five mounts. 
Of the remaining seven, four have the device of a shield bearing a cross and a dagger in the 
first quarter. The remaining three are all different, and only one need be specifically 
mentioned : it is a large fleur-de-lys. If the GPi with the royal crown refers to King George, 
it points to the reign of Cteorge I. as the period when the drawings were mounted. Apparently 
the person who mounted them wrote many of the titles against them— sometimes on the 
mount and sometimes on the drawings themselves. It also looks as though the names of 
the rooms were in some cases written by this person. In his writing likewise are such titles 
as “A screen at Worsop Mannor by Smithson,” ''A screen by Smithson,” '“A plan of 
Xottingham Castle taken by Mr. Smithson in 1617," Part of A house desighned by Smithson 
for Morton Corbet in Shropshire 16:17.” If this is so, it would aine^"^!* that some person in 
the second decade of the eighteenth century mounted and described in an authoritative way 
the drawings which had been made a hundred years before. Such a proceeding would be 
quite intelligible in anycne who had been actually in touch with Smithson, but is not so 
easily accounted for in one living a century afterwTirds ; and yet the GR with the royal crowm 
points to the later date. 

Nearly the whole of the drawings themselves have, as might be expected, WTitermarks 
quite different from those on the mounts. But three of them are actually drawm on the ‘‘Pro 
Patria” paper — namely, No. 32, a garden-house, or temple; 98, “Dean Tarras ” ; and 102, 
a chimney-piece. All these are obviously later in style than Smithson's drawings. 

A piece of the mount -paper with the shield bearing a cross and dagger has been used for 
No. 115, the charming panels marked “ Mr Boujet f.” So, apparently, M. Boujet ^presumably 
a skilful French draughtsman) wars at hand wiien some of the drawings w^ere mounted. 

One drciwing. No. 63, is mounted on paper with a large tieur-de-lys as watermark. Two 
other drawings are themselves drawn on paper bearing portions of the same watermark, 
namely 71, the drawing of the ^iorton Corbet house : and 97, which shows three elevations 
of a late house, with titles in the handwriting of the person wiio did the mounting. The 
style of this house is not inconsistent with the period of George I. Going back to the Morton 
Corbet house (71), the drawing must almost certainly be by the “mounter," and his attribution 
of it to Smithson, under the date 1627, must have been from hearsay evidence. It is curious 
to note that the date on the house itself is 1579 : E.E. 21 . As Elizabeth completed her tw^enty- 
first year on the 16th November 1579, the date seems fixed fairly closely, and it is at variance 
with the year 1627 rs stated on the mount. 

If it w’ere possible to fix the dates of these watermarks, w^e should get within a little of 
the actual date of the mounting. It would at least appear as though they were all mounted 
at the same time, and nearly all on sheets from one parcel of paper. 

K 
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The Y'atermarks on the draY'ings theiii'^elve> are not vtrv liel} fnl in cla>sitying or dating 
them, and theories founded on similarities would hardly he -ah* The nio-t i-revalent mark'- 
are : a jug of varying patterns ])Ut in the main alike : a small iniiieh oi grapts : <i kngeijiinrh 
of grapes: an oinamental II: an t^agle displaced: and a laU‘ --l rap work -hithl with a 
complicated device on it, which includes a heart and a hugle. This la-t i'^ of >oiiie inteiast. 
inasmuch as of the drawings on which it occurs one i'^ No. 'll. the plan of Shrewvsluiry Castle. 
16*27 : another is Xo. 24, the drawdng, by Thomas Ashby, of a chimney-t'iecc in Arundel il(juse ; 
another (25) is Lady Cook's house in Holborn, IGIR : another iddi i- Sii' 1 ulke Creville- 
house in Holborn, liilh : anil yet another ill2) the cliininey-piece signed -'Ldw. Coidvct. ' 
which establishes an interesting link between him and Smitli-on, and give - hi^ drawing an 
approximate date. 

It is possible that a further investigation of the waitermarks might lead to turther re-iilts, 
especially if even approximate dates could be assigned to them. It is not, how'ever, eti-y to 
decipher them through the double thickness of paper. 

It should be added that some of the drawings have ])een endorstd before being mounted, 
apparently in a handwTiting somewhat later than Smithson's, but earlier tlian that of the 
mounter. 


DISCUSSION ON MIL GOTCH'S PAPEIh 
The President, Mr. Ernest Georoe, in the Chair. 


Mr. E. guy damper -aid it gave him 
^eiy great pleasure to propose a vote of thanks lo 
Mr. Goteb. It wars a special treat to have bad 
perhaps the greate-t authority in England on this 
subject to lecture to lljtm and to explain the 
]>laRs in such a lucid and ha])py manner as Mr. 
Gotch had di iie. They oueht jpo to thank C lone! 
Coke, through Mr. Gotch, ti-r so very kindly lend- 
ing the original dra win gs, and he wo uld like to 
suimest that they be aliow'ed t ) r^loain on the 
walls a feW' daX'^Ineer, so that mi.ndiers mi^ht 
be able to see them more at leisuuo Idie 
wvis so full of int('U-t,-o Nery deep, an 1 s ) learned 
— as it would he fmm i\lr. (ietch — that it wa's im- 
pos-ible t) touch up. n more than a few points ; 
luit me rf the flr:^t and principal things that struck 
him was the lieauty ( f the t^lan-, especially those 
of Thorpe, in the symuieti y ot (h'-mn, the dmnity 
of lay-out, and tlu* aiTnngtment of the loreeourt 
and its -uh^^idiary buildmes. Jn -onie of the 
principal ones, the arrangement-, with tin- large 
c jurtyard and pa\i lions at the comers, and the 
entrance gateways, were a le-son in dicnihed 
planning wdiich they ought to ^tudy and emhody 
in their own W( ik wo'ierever pi;smhh'. lli.' felt that 
these -uhsidiary parts (>i the de-ign. which ga\e 
so much \alue to the main building, were -lichtly 
neglected to-day, and that they confined them^elve- 
to the building only, and the suriNjundings w’ero 
left t ) ])e built in a .-omewdiat haphazard wav. 
^vlr. (bach had (ieait nu'st exhanstie ely with the 
hall, showing that from \ery early times this was 
the main idea, the nuch us of the wli de ])lan : and 
It was interesting t-) note, e-pecially in the pirt 


of the country that he iMr. Daw'ber) wa- inti- 
mately cminected with — the Cot-wv'ld di-trict— that 
this cential hall in small houst- la-ted for a very 
much hjiigrr } eii* d than it did in t];e large hou-i - 
of wdiich plans laid hem -hown. Theie wa’e nu- 
merous hou-e- for the yLonniii cki-s in (ibuct-- 
tershire where tin old luediawal plan was a'lherL'l 
to, he believed, liedit down to nearly tlie clc -e of 
the eighteenth century. It w'a- iuteu-ting to -ee 
that the trndition ru tla -e Mit-i f-tlie-wav pkiet- 
intlueiiced the de-ien ot the 1 uilding in a \try 
lai'ge extent. Anotiier thing toleiiiTiced w.is that 
the uirly plan- (d‘ I horpe shnw'ed the . p^n uiea.b* 
borrowed dii'ect from Italy, and, a- time went on. he 
^upipio-Ld it w'as fnund to be inap}-lieable. Perha}!- 
Mr. G> tell would -ay wdiether tfieie wa- any rea-on 
other than the exieeiicies nf dmiate f<'r it- being 
ahambiiu'd. There w'ere a huge number ot luai-is 
in the Cot-w'i Id district winch had a -\ mmerrical 
lay-out. with oiithuildiiig-, ju-t a- Mr. Gotch had 
shown in -ume ol his illii-irations. lunlahvav- 
felt that tin- -traggling plan wui- due in s uiic 
mea'jurHto the routine of the hou-i— . Jntlie (virlv 
hou-i s of the Tiub r and ieli/aluuhan ))en(,(l tlu v 
Wire alwa\- rooted in one span, and la* fancied 
that that mfliienci'd tla* planning to - me exti nt, 
and compelled the architect- to jdace their hiiild- 
ings rounel a ca.uitral -i]U'ti*e'. Nt arlv all tla* pi tiis 
thi’uwn on the '-icreen .-howi d tliat tliev could Ik' 
roofed in one singli* spnn. Perhaj^s ’Mr. (bucli 
Wullld he able to tell tllelil wliC'ther tlau'e wa- 
anytliing in that tlaoiw. Another point the jtaper 
dt'alt with Was ib.it iiiaiiv (»f t}ie'>e laui'-i- wire 
W(;rk(‘d from aetinil drawine-. Tla re W'as an idea 
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amongst some architect^ thit these houses in the 
country were simply done by workmen. That 
could not have been sr) in the cose of these large 
h )USOS. The designs anl drawintrs were made, as 
the plans exhibited by IMr. Gotch showed ; the\ 
were d aibtl’j^s thoin>ht out and the structure'^ went 
on, and this was prove 1 by the notes and collec- 
tions made on the mare ms ot the plans. The 
smaller houses, no doubt, were built by the woik- 
ineii according t > their own ideas : luit the larger 
ones inu^t have b/en built tr.im ^jine designs. 

Mm ii. PHEXE SPIEPS, F.S.A. [F.l in second- 
ing the vote ut thanks, said he wished tj echo the 
sentiment ot Mr. Guy Dawlmr with regard to the 
great treat Mr. Gotch had given them in borrowing 
these interesting old drawings. They all recognised 
in l\Ir. Gotch a master of the suh]ect, being aware 
that he had been for many years acquiidne know- 
ledge of all that had pa'-sed in the buildings erected 
in the time of Elizabeth ; it was very interesting 
therefore t'> follow the different arrangements he 
had explained on the plans. There were a few 
points upon which he should like to ask infoimatioii. 
First a- to the (juesrioii whether there were not 
two John Thorpes. It was a matter of interest to 
note that even in the dates Mr. (lOtch had given of 
the first design and of the latest diawing, UTOand 
1021 — fifty years was a very long period for a man 
to be in extensive practice. Also it was singular 
that the first one of 1570 should be on the plan 
of that immense house Kirby Hall. It had been 
suggested, and in fact it was now recognised, that 
there were two John Tlioip ^s, father and son. There 
was arec a-dinPeacham’s TlieCrentitnian' E.i a'cise, 
published in 1G12, in which reference was made to 
a coat-of-arins granted t) Abbot Thorpe of Thame 
whose descendants were John Thorpe and his s'>n 
John Thorpe, both surveviU's, That proved there 
must base Ijeeit two John Thorpes. Then also with 
regird t > 1()21 as the latest dat ' : the phiu of " C'au- 
nons for Lidy Lake " is among Th >rpe’s drawings. 
Sir Thomas died in 1630. his widow in 1642. 
Supp rising, for the sake of argument, we take the 
middle date, and assume that the Thorpe who de- 
signed this house died in gi\ing him seventy 

years, he was him in 15 U), and in 1570, wlieii 
he laid the foundation of Kirby, he wtuild be only 
four years old: even supposing the last drawing be 
made was in 1621, it is nit likely that he would 
have laid the foundation of such a magirdicent 
liouse at the age of twenty. He should he gla 1 if 
IMr. Gotch would give them any information on the 
matter. The only trouble w<is that in the draw- 
ings in Thorpe’s book there was no evcleiico of 
two persons’ work ; there was the same handwriting 
on the Kirby plan as on the latest drawings, 
Thereforeit was extremely diflieult 1 1 know whether 
two pers ms could be brought in. An ithor p liut. 
C )uld Mr. G )tch give any x^^^'^tblc dite for the 
plan of Holland House, when it was drawn by 
John Thorpe, who had written at the bottom 


For Sir Waiter Coap — perfected by me ” ? It 
was in two inks, the darker centre portion would 
suggest that it was au earlier house to which John 
Thorpe had been callel upon to add. Bat the addi- 
ti ins are said to be of a later date. The centre por- 
tion of the luuse cjnsisted of a hall and two wings. 
Beyond these on each side additional wings had 
been added, and an arcade in front. The first house 
that Sir Walter Cope built in 1607 one might assume 
was the central porri in of the bouse, and the ‘‘ per- 
fected by me ” on the drawing made by Thorpe 
referred to tbe wings ; but the wings were said to 
have been built in 1624 for Sir Henry Eich, sm-in- 
lawof Sir "Walter Cope. If it was 1624, audit was 
built for Sir Henry Rich, how was it that John 
Thorpe, if he made additions, did not mention the 
name of his client, who would be Sir Henry Eich at 
that time ‘? Tliere wa^ another point Mr. Gotch had 
sAidied. In his book on the later Renaissance he had 
referred to a copy-book vhich was issued by Jean 
de Vries of Antwerp, who published works which 
he believed had more effect upon English architec- 
ture at this time than possibly any others. There 
were in the Library a series of volumes presented 
by Mr. Van Ysemlyck in which he had reproduced 
a very large number of the drawings of de Vries, 
and from the time that his hook was published in 
1577 we see the details from it carried out in 
English buildings. In Holland House, for instance, 
all the pilasters of arcade and house were decorated 
With strap work apparently copied from de Vries' 
Architecture of 1577, so it seemed almost certain 
that the architect of Holland House must have 
obtained this book and taken his idea from it. 
The first building that seems to have been in- 
riuenced by tliese Flemish works was Wollaton 
House. W ollaton House was built in 1580, and 
this book was out in 1577. Either tiie architect 
of the house or his client got h )ld of de Vries’ 
bo ;k and took some ideas out of it. They were 
immenseiy indebted to Mr. Gotch tor the trouble 
he hal taken, and he sec ended ver^ cordially the 
vote of thanks. 

Pkofessou B sees ford PITE [F~\ said it 
seemed t ) him vastly interesting to hear the auth w 
of such w mderful b loks on Elizibetlun architec- 
ture brought ti book by Mr. Spiers with acute 
references to Mr. Gotch's forefathers in Ilollanl, 
who p iblished books from which this Elizabethan 
architecture must have originated, because Mr. 
l)awber hal (piite gaily suggested that from what 
IMr. Gotch called the fancy, but what others might 
call the ignorance, of Elizabethan architects, we 
at the present day may derive very healthful in- 
struction which Mr. Dawber hoped all architects 
would seek seriously to employ. Was it not vastly 
interesting when they reflected how quite obviously 
the IPizalietluin architecture was not grown in 
JKi gland, but must have come from abroad The 
architect came into existence as a learned man in 
his profession at the time of the Renaissance. He 
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begun to learn abroad, and this professional gentle- 
man late in the reign of Queen Elizabeth derived 
his architecture, as architects of the present day 
diJ. from the illustrated plates in jouraals, and 
these picture books from HolLind which repro- 
duced to the Very number the pilasters on Holland 
House would connote to Mr. Dawber the sins which 
they all committed at his expense in drawing up^n 
his charming ejects in the Cotswold mmntains, 
which architects enjoyed and imitated so freely. 
He did not think there was any direct following 
of the Italian masters till they came --a goad deal 
later — to Inigo Jones, and it was (pnte intere'^ting 
if they reflected that in the fifteenth century, the 
Cinque cento, say from 1120 to 1430. great palaces 
of Florence by Brunelleschi and Michelozzo were 
built, two hundred years before. At the end of 
that century we get Fontainebleau, and the ex- 
ceedingly fine type of very pure and delightful 
French liOfeh, town houses — with which we have 
nothing to compare in England — and the French 
chateau, was in fact well advanced with its beauti- 
ful composition and refined detail long before the 
fancy of Elizabethan architects had led them into 
that sort of reckles>ness which was so charming 
but was after ail so very bad. The Italian 
domestic architecture w*as two hundred years 
ahead, and the French architecture was one hundred 
years ahead of the curious importation called 
Elizabethan at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century in England. It was very intere'^ting, 
curious, and very strange how we had been 
stranded, how real was the absence of architec- 
tural training and idea in England, in that we 
were two hundred years at the very least behind 
those Italians whom John Thorpe (or possibly 
John of Padua— it was Mr. Blomtield, he believed, 
wh ) douijted whether after all lie was not a 
ghost) copied in Engdand. Mr. (lotch had been 
exceedingly interO'^ting in that passage of his 
paper which referred to the development of the plan, 
and the tardiness with which the development of 
the plan progressed. The English house plan, he 
venturt'd to suggest, was one of the simplest things 
possible if one bore in mind that it existed in 
college^ and almshouses in the same unvarying 
type. The gue^titm Mr. Dawber raised as to the 
forecourt was soUvd when one bore in mind the 
college with its hall and buttery on the left, its 
drawing-room and combination-r-iom to the right, 
with the ^tairctse in the invariable isiti uiolf thi 
d<us which was found in Hampton U uirt and Pens- 
hurst and in some of the plans Mr. ( rotch had sh )wn, 
which held its way through England for five hundred 
years before dying out; an<l it di<l not really die out 
in the drying up of Smithson’s fancy : it died out 
when Inigo Jones introduced the Palladian type 
into England ju^t a little later. The English people 
were so peculiarly insular that the peiunanence of 
this type of plan was itself a little illustration of the 
nari\)Wness of our outlook. There was one other 


p jint he should like to suggest of very great interest 
in connection with Elizabethan architecture — viz., 
that from the time of the Conquest until the Re- 
naissance England had possessed an architectural 
vigour exercised in masonry which had produced 
Westminster Abbey and a\\hole SGrie'> of beautiful 
cathedrals, culminating in Henry \ II. ’s Chapel and 
King's Chapel. Cambridge. The development of 
masonry in England was astonishing for the rapidity 
and steadiness of its development up to the time 
of the Renaisstnce. Then it died, and diet abso- 
lutely. The masonry of the Eli/ahethan houses 
which followed was just as poor as pjssible ; there 
was a complete hiatus. One could not understand 
it. It seemed as if the skill which had progressed 
from the simplest forms of building and the crudest 
materials, and had produced ultimately such won- 
derful vaults as the vaults in Henry ^TI.'s Chapel, 
had become >nddenly extinct. Why and how one 
could not tell, but it had really gone out of existence 
after that period. When the English spirit wa^ 
developing in stonework, joinery was almost a dead 
imitative art, with one or two curious exceptions ; 
and if one watched the development of English 
woodwork it would be found that it followed on 
the heels of stonework — the cuspings and traceries 
of Mediaeval vaultings and screens were c >pied from 
the predominant stonework up to the time when 
masonry died : but as s Jon as stonework died wood- 
w'ork went ahead, and in the English gentleman's 
h'juse, in great Elizabethan panellings, in furni- 
ture, in mantelpiece^, in staircase^, in ceilings, in 
trunks and chests it would he found that the art 
which had been inspiring the ^toneworker bad 
seized the other material ; and the vigour with 
which stonework had developed was now associated 
with the development of woodwork and joinery. 
It was extremely interesting to see how the native 
talent was diverti-d from one niatiri.il to the other, 
because, after all, the main living interest in Eliza- 
bethan Work was in the woodwork. The external 
architecture was worth nothing to ns ; it was very 
charming because it was fanciful, but it was just 
as interesting as the balustrade shown on one of 
the drawings ; the architecture wa'S of the same 
type — it did not deserve anything ])ettei’. Mr. ( lotch 
was very generous and kind when he calksl it fancy, 
Init it was ignorant drawing and designing, .tnd 
nothing else. The woodwork, however, lived and 
did not die. Beginning with the narrow* jianel, the 
extension of the panel proceeded until it covered 
the whole of one side of the iMom ; ami tb(‘ mould- 
ing wliich began as a little narrow thing wlieii they 
did nut know how* to mitre, developed till it held the 
rails and stiles ; and the mitreing, of which they 
had been absolutely ignorant until they discovered 
the shouldered mitreing and mitres, soon covered 
the w’iiob^ surface of tin* dooi*, and instead of there 
being a dozen or so mitres in a jjanelled door, 
there were mitres by the gross jostling one upon 
another. These Elizabethan joiners having dis- 
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covered a good thing really revelled in it in the same 
way as the masons revelled in the tracery in the vault- 
ing in Henry VII/s Chapel. He had much pleasure 
in joining in the vote of thanks to Mr. Ctoteh. 

Mil. ElAVIN T. HALL [F,', referring to the plan 
shown of Slingsby Hall, said it struck him that 
the general lay out of the place, and particularly of 
the enclosure, was distinctly Indian in t vpe and very 
like many enclosure'? of the great Indian temples 
and tombs. This might be a subject of interest for 
Mr. Clotcb to investigate. A Captain Slings! )y, he 
believed, was one of the English travellers who 
visited the Great Mogul’s Court towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, and it wa^ not impossible 
that he might have been the builder of Slingsby 
Hall after having seen those great l)uildings in India. 

GOTCH, in reply, >aid he would not detain 
the meeting at that late hour. The points that 
had been raised would suffice to furnish a discussion 
that would la^t d(^ die in die) a for at least a 
fortnight ! He did not quite agree with Professor 
Pite, who, he thought, spoke more from the pro- 
fessorial than from the purely human point of view 
when criticizing Elizabethan work. If looked at 
sympathetically there was as much interest in it 
as there was in the minor scenes in Shakespeare’s 
plays — a delightful fancy, a delightful hint of 
learning, which, he quite agreed, was not always 
perfect, but was present in all sorts of varieties. 
Sometimes one found the most curious failure to 
grasp the idea, and at other times extraordinary 
skill. He ventured to sa.y that there was no cornice 
in Italy- “there was certainly none in England — 
that was more beautiful or more purely profiled 
than the cornices at Lyveden, in Northampton- 
shire. As regards the masons, it was astonishing 
certainly how the skill disappeared that had done 
Henry VII/s Chapel. Still there was a certain 
measure of skill left, because there was a consider- 
able amount of Elizabethan vaulting, such as that 
done at Drayton House in 1581. At Bolsover, 
too, the whole of the ground door and a good deal 
of the first floor showed great skill in vaulting, and. 
in a way, more skill and more thought-out design 
than, he was almost going to say, was found in 
Media'val vaulting. Some one present said it was 
German, but he did not believe it was. People were 
very fond of saying that all the foreign-looking 
work was done by foreign artists, but the difficulty 
was to track any foreign artist and find his work. 
If one took any work of that time in England and 
triel to find out who di<l it, one would hardly ever 
find evidence that attached a foreign name to it. 
People would declare in a light-hearted way that 
such-and-such work was Torrigiano’s when there 
was not a sera}) of evidence that it was so. John 
of Padua was credited with Longleat, but there 
was not one iota of evidence that John of Padua 
ever saw Longleat, or over knew of it ; yet that 
tradition was ([iiite established. But when one 
came to look into it, and to search for real evidence 


instead of hearsay, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that any piece of work in England could be tracked 
to a foreigner. On the other hand, one would find 
work with foreign detail such as the work in 
Magdalen College Hall, and when the authorities 
wore consulted it would be found to be by a person 
with an English name. This was very odd. This 
investigation cf course was entirely in its infancy. 
With regard to what Mr. Spiers '-aid about Holland 
House, he had not had time to work out that 
building thoroughly — it would probably take years : 
but he hupjd that the Survey of Greater London 
now gi ing on would perhaps tackle it. The study 
of this period really involved writing a monograph 
on every one of its buildings. With regard to 
wliat Mr. Dawber said about a single span roof, 
that was a point he had not considered. It sounded 
reasonable. But at the same lime some houses, 
Holdenby for instance, were double roofed. There 
were many single roofs, but Holdenby, which was 
built in 1575, was double roofed. The particular 
process by which these houses w*ere erected he 
imagined to be as follow^s : It became necessary to 
have a man to draw* the })lan, for it w^as no longer 
possible to be content wuth the sort of haphazard 
arrangement that had subsisted in mediaeval times. 
This w^as owing to the growth of symmetry. The 
ordinary mason could not pack the necessary 
accommodation into his symmetrical outline. Men 
had to be trained for the purpose ; and also the 
fashion for foreign detail grew so much that men 
w'ent abroad to study, and when they came back 
they applied their knowiedge so far as they could. 
The evidence is that Thorpe drew the plans. He 
drew a few^ elevations, but if w^e are right to deduce 
anything from what we see, he drew chiefly plans, 
and these plans w^ere sent dowui to the building 
and w^orked out by a clerk of the wm*ks who saw' 
what w'as w'anted, and employed masons, and the 
mason brought his owm detail, which varied accord- 
ing to where he had been brought up. But it was 
the surveyors, he believed, who principally produced 
the plans, and occasionally supplied an elevation. 
These plans and elevations were w'orked out ])y the 
people on the spot, wflio altered them according to 
their fancy, or according to circumstances, because 
one hardly ever found that the plan of any of those 
houses agreed wdth the plan as it existed now. Most 
of them could not in the nature of things be surveys. 
That example at Wimbledon of course w'as ; but 
nearly all Thorpe's plans could not be surveys, 
because tlie plan, although it did not agree wdth the 
building as it stood, Avas so much like it that the 
only interpretation w'as that it wars a little modified 
during its erection. He w^ould conclude his remarks 
by an expression of thanks for the very kind w*ay 
in which the meeting had listened to his paper. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks 
W'as passed by acclamation to Colonel Coke for his 
kindness in again lending the draw'ings for ex- 
hibition at the Institute. 
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‘J Cl.nluit bn.i LI. LoMroy. W., :il>'-VoLc .Icf l‘JJS 

CIIRUMCI.E. 

The Housing and Towns Planning Bill. 

The subjnine<l letters on the subject ot the 
Housing anel Towns Planuinn Bill, addre-seil from 
the Institute to the Pre-ident of the Local G jvern- 
lueut Board, and dulv aekn iwledo'ed. a';? rcc'r.led 
here for the information of meinbc-m. Tae depu- 
tation referred to in the opeiiine paragraph of the 
January letter had waited upon !Mr. John Bum- 
soiiit* Weeks previou-ly. mid mged that luoM-ion 
should be made in the Bill for the f'^rmatiou rif 
advisory committees compose! of experts to be 
consulted in all matters conneciel with the pre- 
paiatii.ai of t iwii plans and plans for town extension. 

•UL lAl > lUO''. 

The III jilt ILjii. Jl'U/I Ijil/ /ls, 

I'l t'T f/iC Lji^itl tiLLi)'/ ^ ir_', 

SiK, — You received our deputation on the 
3 rd December last with such frankness and cour- 
te-y that we venture once more to Liv (mr view- 
i)ctore you on certain prunts i\hieh c-c<ip’l di-e i<- 
si.m at our int_r\iew. We fully alurt the wGahtv 
rea^jiis you gave for prove jdaig cauti m-l\ in this 
matter, the immense value ot town ‘^ite-, the neC’is- 
■-ity of considering the hinteiland (d‘ gi’cat th irouLdi- 
fare-, together with p jlitical coimidemtion^, which 
lie outhde our province; hut we feel that in the 
preparation of any scheme for tic* laying out 'd 
t Avns theie is a veryintmiite relati ui between the 
artistic aspect of the question and th dignity ot 
ci\ic and national life which i- in daiuer of being 
overtookel. It ^eems t ) ns that the problem ot 
enlisting in the service of the State the mo^t com- 
petent ad\ ice in dealing witli such matter^ wortiiy 
(d the -■'u’i'jus consideration of st.ite-mm, the more' 
a^ the attempt lam not been m-uh' in thi- counti’y 
on any organi- of -lystem. In tbm uiatrer ot the 
relation of public authority to traiiie 1 architectural 
opinion this country and ha^ alway- lieen, far 
behind others. 

\\ e \e:iture t > I'^tui n I > ihi- maitt*)-, h('cau>e. in 
the Bill of wbirfi you \ery kindly euive imageneral 
outline, although there appears to he ample provi- 
sion of powers of control and regulation, we did 


not gather that there is pu>\i-itii t r j-npoiim 
town plan- im understood lu otliLr Kuropean 
couiirri^ or fnr eiili-iiiig the as-i-iance ot archi- 
tectural opinion. We venture to hope that tlie 
Bill wdl pro\ kIl for ih.'e uapiutanr matu-r- on a 
compiuhen-ive -vale, for \\e -uhmit that no -iti-- 
factory -chcnie ot town pluming can b. drawn up 
without aichiteetural aurntr. ma-uiuch a- no < th -r 
prcd‘es-ion ha- tiie leipu-.te training for dtalmg 
with -uvii problem-. Architecture i^ concoiiiel 
no: trjly \\\ih imlivblual hiuldiiig-. btu nl-o a.nd 
Very particularly with th-- proper ])laciuj m hmld- 
ing:- in relati -n to each other, and whth con-id* m- 
tious of -pacing, of vi-ra, per-pectiNe and c mip )- 
sirion. p-‘oblems which demand special -luly and 
powers of de-ign of a high order. At the interview* 
winch yon umre kiml enough to grant n-. tbi- larger 
a-pect of municipal planning w*a- hirdly brought 
int ) suiiicient pimmineiiCe. 

The ]io:ni w'hich we would put befoie \ou i- tint 
the sail-factory laying out of towns ami planmiig 
of municipal improvements is in the main a uue— 
lion ut design : that i- to -ay, given ih.’ data 
su]fplied by the engineer, the -urveyor. the sanitary 
and local autliorities, there -till remains the (jUe'^- 
tiun who is to mould the-e element- into tlie lu-t 
p>--ii>le foim— for th_- work nf the engineer and 
surveyor i- coniribut )iy rather than ilnaL A- the 
nec:-'''ary complement to ih-ir w->rk. anotlar order 
ot mmu is required, an 1 that in the initail -tages 
of the -chciiie. We Would urge that the practical 
air! the arti-tic -id.'- of town ]>lamimg are in- 
-eparably e )nn.‘ctLd. and that no -cheine can he 
avholly -atisfactory whieh d c- n-u .-iti-f} hull 
a-prcts of the matter. It i- in regard to the arti-tic 
aspect that w'e make our sugjfe-ti ui^. 

\\ e -ubmit that the tran-iation of the varmu- 
})ractical c )nditinn- into the hc-t ito^-ihlc -clieue- 
IS a prohleiii of arcliut'ctur.il de-ign, and a- -uch 
should have th,' beiiebt of the he-t architectural 
a-si-taiK’e it is p i--ihle to obtaiu. 

We would point out tliat m France c .hi im- 
['ortanei. has alway- lu-rii ,ittacbe 1 to thi- power 
of la\ine out })uh]tc -]>ac -, w'lnch an i --I'Utial 
funciioii of a re] 11 te( lure. It doe- n T fall with- 
in th(^ -c ipe ot }>rofi'--ion- mt i wlms * training 
a'Siht'tic conoid* mtioiis d > ir a '’Htv r. It i- eeii lallv 
admitted that tor the biu two liundia'd years or 
more tile Fiem h luvi -h^wum.th*r e )mirri(<-, the 
way in the lianlling (J* bue*,/ probb.uii- of town 
]JiUining. and the romoii tor tbi- -up aaoritv lio'^ 
Hot -) imi( li ill mduidu.il .ibilir\ a- in a’gr.ur 
tradition of de-^ieii buih u]) b\ iIl' - u (* --u e ( m n-ra I 
('oundl- of Full Building-, which aiv < mip >? m 1 lor 
the mam part ot the abb.-t ai’ehit it- of their lime 
in IiMiice. We -;igge-t tb.it, li-iMiig le-eard to the 
U)U-t:rnt d('Vt‘lo))iji'*nt. 1 1 b {ildine. an I rraroime’e- 
iiienr of t iw'im enteilod Ip ru*' cbaneine ( uulicon- 
of iic-Tr.i i ivilmitant. ih,, unm Ins eoim* for .i 
more -^^tematic and c unprehen-ive treatment of 
these prohleuis, and that an attempt should be 
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made to bring the best architectural opinion into 
play in dealing with these matters. 

We feel that it would be i^reatly to the interest 
of the larger towns of this country that their 
de\elopment and extension shouLl proceed cn care- 
fully consideied general plans diawn up to meet 
local conditions and on lines sufficiently broad to 
admit ot such minor moelifi cations as may le 
necessary in succeeding geneiations. We feel that 
without some such provision the difficulties vhich 
already meet us, and are already heyend control, 
will recur in the future in an a.egra\ated foiiu. It 
is more particulaily in ci.nnexion wiili this aspect 
of town xilamiing that we -upge-st to you the 
desirability of devising seme machinery for the 
enlistment of competent adviee. 

Sh(.iild you cou.-iiler this desiiahle, the Pu-yal 
Institute of Ihiti'^h Architects will feel lionoured 
by being peimitted to sulmiit ^^ngeesti( ns for your 
further coimideration. —We have the honour to be. 
Sir, your most obedient Servant^. 

Thomas E. Collcutt. 
rusuhnr EJ.BA. 

Astox Wcnm 

Chamiiiir “f the Toidi Phnnuetj 
( <>!> inrtee It.I.B.A. 

17" A Jitht lUQs. 

The Bight Hon. John Burns, d/. P.. 

Sin, — I am elesired by the Council of the Koyal 
Institute of British Architect^ to refer you to their 
letter of January 1008 on the subject ot the 
Housing and Towns Planning lUlL and to request 
that the Eoyal Institute cf British Architects 
should have specific permission to make recom- 
mendations or representations as “persons affieeted" 
at iiujuiries held hy the Local Covernment I’oard 
before the approval of town plnnning sclieme^. 

It is understood that this was indicated by the 
speech in which you moved the second reading of 
the Bill, and hy paragraph u ) ( f Schedule ill., 
hut it is consideted desirable hy the Council that it 
should he mere elearlv dehned in view of the im- 
portance of the artistic side of such ^cliemes being 
fully consi(lere<L The C’uuncil would aKo be glad 
to know if the Bill will rea^uire that, in the case <.»f 
schemes for the hiding out of estates by private 
owners (which may have receivtd the approved uf 
the local authoiity), there will be an appeal to the 
Local ( Government ]h>ard fiom the decision of the 
local authority,— I hav(‘ thr honour to he, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

Jax ve ALism;, 

Set I i'tn} V U. ! U.A. 

Sheffield University. 

^fr. J. Alfred (lotch, L.S.A. [F.\ has been ap- 
pointed hy the (’ouiicil to represent the Institute 
on the Senate of Slu thudd Pniversity, in place ( f 
Sir Aston WePh, B.A. F. , resigned. 


The Records Committee R.I.B.A. 

Lor some months past a scheme has been under 
consideiatien by a Committee of the Institute, its 
object being to co-ordinate and .systematise the 
nieasiued woik done hy canelielates as Testimonies 
ef Study fur admi.ssioii to the Linal Examination, 
and by cempetitois fer the ^Measured Drawings 
Prize. The pi op: sals were first bi ought before the 
Literature Staneliiig Committee, and having been 
referred to a >ub-Committee and favourably rt-ported 
HI on, the -iib-Committce, with other members 
added, was permanently established to thiash out 
details and give practical effiect to the prepcsals. 
The Criiimittee, which is to be known as the 
Piecords Committee E. LB. A., consists of the follow- 
ing members of the Institute : — Piotessor W. E. 
Lethaby F.], Choi) man : Ho.-srs. Alexander 
Graham. L.S.A. ~F.\ Halsev Eicardo \F.\ E. Phene 
Spiers, L.S.A. F. .B. T. Lyfe [F.\ Walter Millard 
hl.h W. Curiis Green hl.h Hon. Secretar/j; S. li. 
Greensiade M.h A. J. Stratton hl.^ ; and two non- 
memheis, Mes^is. Philip Xorman, L.S.A., and 
E. Weir Schultz. 

L nder existing conditioii> much excellent mea- 
sured work is done which, through waut uf system 
and proper direction, is often uf little permanent 
value. Measured drawings, for instance, are re- 
peatedly made cf the '^ame buildings, rr of buildings 
of wLich authentic recoid already exists, or, again, 
of buildings of insufficient architectural oiTii.storic 
interest. It is de^iralle, tou, that a student who 
has dune a certain amount ef measured work of a 
huilding in his Testimonies of Study foi the Linal 
Examination should Le encouraged to proceed with 
further work on the same building if he intends 
later to enter for the I\lGasured Drawings Medal. 
In this way continuity ot study as well of recurd 
would be preserved. 

With the view of directly aiding the student in 
his choice of building, and indirectly of gradually 
forminLi' a measured recerd uf the buildings of the 
Lnited Kingdom, the Committee have decided to 
prepare an extended list of old buildings ^uitahle 
tor stiuiy, and especially of those of which no ade- 
([uate roe id exist--. In order to make this list as 
coinplrte as possible the Committee are iiuiting 
the Allied Societies and other bodies to assist in 
its compilatiem and they are seeking also the co- 
operation of individual members of the Institute 
and others who have special knowledge of i-uildings 
of jniit’eidar disti'icts. It is prupt sed to include 
in tlie h^t eecli sia^iicah civic, or domestic buildings 
of any period, and infoimatit n will he given, where 
necessary, as to their position and character as 
well as to their accessibility for the purposes of 
study. 

"JTie manner in which tlio ivcoi’d of such work 
should he presGLAcd may possibly take the form of 
publication of specially chosen drawings at stated 
intervals. 
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A British “Villa Medici.” 

In a letter in last week’s BuiJuir 'Mr. 

Sinjpson [F.' wiites in vigoions supicit cf the 
jnoposal in the President's Address "pp. 8 and 9], 
that means ^hcnld be found to establish a home 
abicad— at Pome or elsewhere — •* where young 
paintei'', sculptcrs, and architect^ could frattrnise, 
help one another, and receive some guiding direc- 
tion in the profitable study cf great works." S( me- 
thing cf the same idea had been put fciwaid by 
Mr. Simpson in some remarks on Mr. Ccllcutt's 
Address to Students last year, when he ^ugge^ted 
students being pdaced under training and discipline 
during their tenure ef travelling studentships, and 
urged fcr the purpo-e the estallishmeirt cf a Bi iiisJi 

Villa Medici. INlr. Simpson states that he heard 
not long afteivaids that a valuable legacy had 
been premised for the (bject he was advocating. 
In his Builder letter Mr. Simpson suggests the 
following points for consideration : — 

“First, I would urge that the beginning he a 
very modest one. To attempt at the outset the 
establishment of a full-blown Villa Medici of 
architect^, prainters. sculptors, and musicians would 
mean long delay, great cost, and the co-ordination 
of many interests ; possibly involving the loss ot 
the scheme. It is sometimes forgotten that the 
actual money value of the Prix de Piome i=^ only 
some loO/. per annum (this includes travelling 
expenses}, to which i*^ added a small supplementary 
grant for travelling when visiting (Ireece or Asia 
Minor. I am not withe, ut hepre that the Poyal 
Institute, with its Allied Societies and the Associa- 
tion, may soon be able to make a beginning (pos- 
sibly by some small modifications eh the conditions 
of their studentship^) with a small house iir Pa me, 
a Director, and a fexv students in architecture only. 
Later on, the Eoyal Academy and other educational 
authorities may vish to develop the School and 
give their help, but the irnporttint point is that a 
start should be made. Government siippcnd we 
cannot, I tear, expect, theaigh Sir Aston AVebb has 
indicated a practical way in which such support 
might be given, in connexion with the new Poyal 
Ccmmissioii on Ancient Monuments. 

“ Secondly, we should, I think, put our pride in 
our pjoeket and take our Directors fre)m the Ecolo 
des Beaux -Arts fe,r the first few years— until, in 
fact, we luue trained our own profe-sors. It is ( f 
the utuio-^t im])Ortance that the tradition of the 
School should he founded on Classic methods, and 
we need not waste time in developing for ourseh’es 
what has been already achieved by a sche ol boast- 
ing a line of architect students, vhich begins with 
Doriset, in 1720, and i^ broken only by the sup- 
pression e;f the Academies during the Revolutionary 
years 1791-5-0. No student of music or singing 
limits his choice of a professor to his fellow- 
countrymen, but places himself under the teacher, 
whether French, Italian, German, or whatnot, 


whose metl od> and txperirncf "tem to piromi'>i' 
the 1 tst re-iilt". 

“Thirdly, the execution if a ‘ PiC>t<ratiLn ’ 
uuiing the term of studuitsl ip -hould le imi'^ted 
on. It may not be, probably in t, Ti the ca^o 
ot cur students, (psivahle that tiny -hi uld carry 
their ‘ rcsTcrations ’ to the |oint aitaii cd l.y tl'e 
French, who are a^'-urol of Gi veinmcnt i mjdiy - 
imnt at the end of their teim at Rome. The time- 
U(puired is more than our -tudau-. v bo ]'a\e to 
fonn a pri\ate piactice, ccuild alicid. Put the 
reasoned study and comparative analysi- rcouived 
to restore an ancient mmument without aui-tic 
and anachrenistic hlunder- ghe such a the rough 
acquaintance with, and appiectation < f, the refine- 
ments of C]a:;s:c woik as can, I am a-sured, 1 e 
oltained in no other way. The sense (tf plctun -que 
foini and coleutr is tle^ekpxnl among eur arcljiteits 
to a high degree, thunks to the infiiunce of that 
great master. Noiman Shaw. If upon that 
Romantic sti ck 1 e giaittd the accuiattly delicate 
leauty of the Class' c, I 1 elieve our national archi- 
tecture may well leccme the finest of modtin 
times.” 

^ The Additions to the Law Courts. 

The work of huilding the four new Crairt- of 
Justice in the Strand is to be undertaken without 
furiher delay, the cardens aleng-ide the exi-ting 
Courts leing already in the hand- of the contractors 
for the pn-eparation of the foundation-. Tlie }>ro- 
po-al to utilise for building purpn>st- the open 
^pace that lies between the Law Courts and 
Clement's Inn has elicited r*rot( st and been the 
subject of questirns in Parliament. The First 
Commissioner ot Works, repdying in the Hc-use, 
stated that the land had 1 een alwa}- intended fer 
the provi-irm of additional Courts, and tliat it was 
('nly laid out as a puihbx- gaiden — largely tlin ugli 
the ^eneiosity of the late Mr. W. H. Sniilh — lor 
the time being, until the need f( r the extmi^ion ot 
the existing buildings becana* urgent. The four 
new Courts have been designed by Sir IL-iirv 
Tanner, who ha- followed ^ery closfd'y the lines df 
Mr. George Edmund Street’s work in the main build- 
ing. The whole of the gardens ^vill not be at ( nee 
absorbed by the additional Courts ; the southern 
portion of the land will remain ('pen. pn hably for 
some years. The Coui'ts are to bo ]d<icul on tlu' 
nortliein p)r)rtion, close to Cai'oy Street A bridge, 
carried by an arcade <1 thie(‘ bays, will connect 
thdiivith the C(»urt level of the main huildii-g. 
and these buys^^ill span the lo^\er landing cIom' by 
the steps leading to Carey Street. The building 
will cover part of the prestuit foot^Mth from 
Clement’s Inn Pa-sage : but a new footpath will 
he carriod from thi- point round the west and 
south front of the premises. The exteri( r will be 
of Portland -tone, similar to that us(d for the 
exisfing building. Besides the (entrance fn m the* 
corridor which forms a coiinectit n with th(‘ latter 
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there be a public entrance at the east front 
(opposite the Law Courts^, two Judges’ entrance^ 
at the n nth-east and the Swuth-east corner^, and 
an entrance to the public galleries at the west 
front. The Courts will be placed two on either 
ude ot a bar-c >nidur on the (’ourt level, and the 
Judges' ro UU'5 will atljoin them. Tlie rooms tor 
clerks and othei officials will occupy the ba.'^ement 
level, where also there will be a public coriidor 
communicating with the entrances and the stair- 
case-;. 

The New Sculptor Kmght. 

In the distribution of His Majesty's Birthday 
Honours the distinction of Knighthood has been 
conferred upon the sculptor, iMr. Ge.irge Frampton, 
PuA, The new Kmght, who is one of the bcst- 
knowii ami host esteemM of the Institute cla-s of 
Hon. Assiiciates, has the sincerest go ul wishee 
and Congratulations of immhers up >n tliis gratify- 
ing recognition of his merit. Sir George Framp- 
ton’s interest in the Institute's concerns has been 
manifested by niaiiv years* service on the Art 
Standing Cnnmitree and by constant presence at 
the General Meetings. The Institute is also in- 
debted to him for the design he kindly presented 
of the new Medal for Essays and iMeaeiired Draw- 
ings, and lor superintending the execution of the 
model — illustrated in the Jocuxal hirOthXovcmber 
last year. 

The Concrete Institute. 

The tir-^t general meeting of th- Concrete Insti- 
tute was held at the Koyal United Service Institu- 
tion, Whitehall, last Thursday, when a Paper was 
read by Mr. Charles F. Marsh on ‘‘The Composition 
and Uses of Plain and Pieinforced Concrete,” On 
17th December a Paper will be read liy Mr. Win. 
Dunn IS, on “The Examination of J)e^igns for 
Peinforced Concrete Work.” The present sub- 
scription of one guinea per annum is t ) be raised 
to two guineas per annum as soon as tlie member- 
ship leaches 500. The uiembershit> now exceeds 
800. Standing CV>nimittees have been app inted 
for: — (1) Science: (2) Parliamentary Matters; 
(8) Testing: (I) Mass Concrete: (5) Reinforced 
Concrete Practice. A large number of scientific 
and technical (piestions referred to the Institute 
will be dealt with hy the C'tuiiicil and the Sub- 
committees in rotation. The Honorary Secretary 
is Mr. A. E. Collins, M.Tnst.C.E. ; temporary 
offices, ] Watei loo Place, S.Mb 

Technical Education. 

The Education Committee iJ the London County 
Council have selected the lollowing members of 
the Institute to act as examiners for specified 
subjects for the educational year PJOS-fi : -Build- 
ing Construction, iMr. A. Randall Wells [A,] : 
Quantity Surveying, Mr. Arthur Wells F’.j. 


Reproductions of Measured Drawings. 

The Directors of the Architectural Union Com- 
pany haye for many years ofiered a pri/e, through 
the Architectural Association, for measured draw- 
ings of exi^ting buildings of interest, and haye 
obtained reprodueiions oi sevtral of the more 
imp utant tlrawiiiLCs ot each preiniated set. The-e 
repruduetiuns have from time to time been pre- 
-^ented by the Directors to the Institute Library, 
and within the last few da\s the following sets, 
representing fourteen drawings in all, haye been 
receiyed : — 

EIiIl I'nL Fii'CiCr'. K,‘,it — 1 . Elevation. Plan, ami bectloim : 
2. Bant|Ut‘ting Hall — Sections : 3. Details or Stonework. 
lVO. By Mr. Cecil B Pinsent. 1904 Prize. 

}L'U<^r. ’WJurt'liaJL — 1. South Ele\ation: 2. 
T’eispcctice luokine^ West, We. ; 3. Elevatxuii, pait ol Front, 
Wc. : 4 Full-^lze Details. Bj Mr. P. A. Lodi/e. 1907 I'n/e. 

T^'h r J[(iV, Aonhi<J<>)t. 7.>'t / X. — ] East, South, and 
Xouh Elecation- . 2 Plan ut Ground, 1-t and 2ud Houis, 
and Buoi : 3. DetaiK of l.antein. Wa.; 4 Longitudinal 
Stctiuin We.; o. iietails ui one ot the Bays: tl. Details of 
Staircase Tower : 7. Full -i/e Sections oi Moulding-. By 
Mr. H. H. WhutiiiLiron 19o5 Prize. 

Obituary, 

At the ineetiug of the IGth Noyember, Mr. 
Alexander Graham, Hon. Secretary, had formally 
to announce the names of members who have died 
in the interval between the closing meeting ot last 
Session and tbeupening of the present. Addressing 
the members present, Mr. Giahani said Some 
month b have elapsed since I recorded the names of 
members who unfortunately have fallen from our 
ranks. In the list are some old and esteemed friends 
both professionally and s ■)cially, while others are men 
who have fought the battle of professional life vcith 
more or less success in the best interests of mir voca- 
ti(m. The names aic- the lollowing : — Francis Ha'>lani 
Oil ham, elected Fellow in 1^77 : Alfred 1 larbyshire, 
eleett d Fellow in Ls70 and \Jce-President from 
1802 to 1905: Albert Edward ( iougb, Assc eiattc 
elected in 1S78 ; Leslie William Green, ilected 
Associate in 1^99 and Fellow in 1907 : David 
G< stling, elected Associate in 1S(58 and Fellow in 
1 h7o : Francis Adams Spiules. elected Asscciate 
in 1900 ; Isaac h^teane, elected Asscciate in 1879 ; 
Lewis Henry Isaacs, elected Asscciate in 1858 and 
IMlow in 1<S74 : and the labt name which I have 
to announce i^ that of our oM and esttnaned Fellow, 
Hugh Stannus, wlio dii'd last .Vugimt ratlua- sud- 
denly. Y(ui will all d< ubtl(‘ss have U‘ad tie interest- 
ing biographical iiotii'e and }>ei*sonal reeolk'Ltions of 
i\Ir. Stannus which Imve appeared in the Joi knal, 
and 1 am sure e\ery member <!' the Institute vill 
echo with heartfelt <ymparby tlie sentiments therem 
expressed. Hugh Stannus wais not only a diligent 
student, but an earnest W(U*ker : a man of great 
research, intimate witli every brancli of ai chitectiire, 
and a reliable authority on any subject connected 
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with tliL dllie*] ait-. T may - ly that uui symi'uthii - 
have uuiit t' a-th in a ktt r m Mm. Manim-. 

ail'll tiiiL -lilt- tlhit iinw all menihm- 1 -t thu lu-iLrat.' 
will eii-h-r-t ihf ft-c-Lna- ahta'l\ L\|!ia----h hir tla* 
lo-- tit -u (It^ar, -'1 'aO' d aii'l t'-ttt med a fiitiid, and 

tc-tin ditr lii^h a|>yrecaiii' 111 ut hi- in liie 

pr< aiiotion of architLCtnit. I may -a^ ^^lt^l itaaol 
to tht otlmr iiiciuhcr- who have ya-^. >1 ihaaii our 
rank- that we have in me-: oa-es entered in the 
JoniXAL eome -laa-t iititice of their caieer anti an 
apprechuion of their \\ork. 

The late Lewis Henry Isaacs / 

Hv the death ot i\Ir. Lewi- H. I-aa'.- a nann ot 
loim' etandina ha- lieen remove I trom tin: l:-t (d 
Fellow- of the In-titute. 

Air. i-.ac- \\a< hoi ii <ai danuiry m 

Lanca-tei, ^^here his iathei* wa- a -jlnut'-r. IF- 
v;a< articled t ) the late Air. Fdmun I A\ u. -dtliorpe 
'7 '.h ainl. havina C'*mphtetl hi- artiih*-, h^ com- 
mtncv_d to practise in Loudon ii- an arcliiteLt and 
-nrve-vor. He hecaiue an A--iiCiatL ot t'a- lii-ti- 
tute in Is.";") and a L» 11 a.\ in I'^T 1. H* wj- 
ehet il an A--ociate of the In-iit^nmii ot ( i\il 
Jn eine-u - in 

On tla pa--um of the AlLtfopoii-^ L uml Al-iiiaae- 
imui: Ae: lu.').") ht w.m ap}) >iiite«l -U;\4 ynr Ii') th-. 
Loar'I ot Wo k- tor the H 'I’o aui di-triL:, which 
tjtiice he let tiiittl until the di-- hition ot rhe Lo.n 1 
under the L'lCil (lo\einment -'L' nl uo Act L0'>. 
when he retired, alter f'.aty-tive year-' Service. 

D.irinn tlir p_-iiod of hi- - rrvey .r-hip of Ht^l- 
1.) >rii the s\stoiii of puoiic -eWv.!- in that district 
wa- almost entire' v recon-tructed uii'ler his advice 
and -unerintecaieiice. He reCeivoti the inerial of 
the Society i.f Ait- f-n hi- very abL tivat'^e on 
( 'ariiane-way- and Laviuc^ tor Larne Citir-. Tn 
All. I-iacs wa- a})pointerd -'i]‘ve-yor te) the 
HoriOniMbL Soci.ty ot HiavA Inn. from wliicli 
(-tric" he letirod in L^hP 

Amoii'j 111- aiclnt‘e_tural woi’k- wue; AL 
lariiiiloe'- la. id aii'l (da-- \\ oi'k-, Clerkeonell : 
th< L uidoii .hint Stock Lank, Sr. .lohn Stoi r. 

( del k- nwi 11 : ( '<idhL- Ila iiotoi t(‘ Af.inutaciorw 

H siiimte-mirh Loa 1 : tih- Holi) rn \ laduct Hoti 1 
an I Station: t'ue ‘'June laid' and aUjolmna 
po ii] I Liahja n (’.roll--; the Lnhlic Hitli- and 
\\ e.dilioii-( -, ( hir. lb- Load. L>a\ -watt r . all era ti on- 
to A o () I > ton -hi If Llat ♦ }t r ( 'oloia 1 Sii d. Lopi r 
Fat ki lie loll alt- tatioii- to l\f Jill 1 hai-e. Las - w ate! , 
lor Sir d . ( ' 1 1 1 tOi i J o >bi n-oj !. 

Aiimnc thew.ik- < o rit d (ait h\ Mr. in 

Cftiijiinction w th thi n ndei -mm d w ma- * the Ilol 
liftrii d’own Hall. (lra_\ - Inn Lead; the L tii'lon 
.loiiit Stot I 1 111110 I\ul linnton Lianch; Ao-.7ands 
Lt 11 Adiol. Lha‘t Stnet ; tin Hot< 1 \'ictoria, Aoiuln 
umbel land Aseijm* ; Waia bou-c-; in Ivocbe-tm* Low^ 
tor AIc--i-. d’. A AV. i’aindloe ; tin* La-t Libmry, 
ami aibliti n- to tln^ (irasL [nn Hall ami (dt'licf'-, 
aii'l the Adw. (’da-- L 'Oin- in b’itdd ( fiurt t -r tie.* 


Haaiinahh ca:\o[(jia\ -inn; Ao-. .d.F 
t) Aortlmn.bt 1 1 1 ndt Astnuc for tlu ('on-nt itmu.d 
(.dub; A -. ‘iUib 'HiT, .ioih aaid :>1() llolt-'.tn. 
<(iid Ao-, 7l lUnl <•'» ( baiiLtiy Lata ; AIt--i-, 
Laiiipi ‘irjli - Iht nU-' -. Adi, llo llob »en ; Me--i'. 
A\dit-f na - Li'i III -L‘-. A • I. ^'d • > lb di fan . M t >n i lUa nt 
Mati' li ami h haua * i - to- tl • Mt n> ■]). iiit n: 1 >.-tr ■ t 
L illwas , "^t. Andic’.s'- lO-tn.e’S. ( h d. l;W'd 

L.ri 1. ‘Ab— 'e. ILymdd'- Ihma:-.-. ih imrAm-t 
'^tiVcL : a'bLtion- to Ic'-t ( oWl- ( t-th. !■ r \ i.-- 
couni (j’-rt ; loiuphta'ii tu Al, n-i m in C.M nan 
S'lmire f> j' L. (. . (.'ou-t.-ole L- i. ; ibii:i-n- au i 
Mtriatlo!.- to Tht. A\ oodihiiai-. Ld eddui th. t-'l W ■ 
riri-tow. F-i[. ; Ab --r-. AIo-- - tiis ".i-. ( ’ut' n 
Ic ail ; tilt (. tii'Uin Hot-L ( ail - LI n.t . M. tbt 
(. arlioii bbatt 1. Lall Aladh a- n mo a .b 1 aiurtu. 
dcat'i ot All. ( . -L Llnitp- ; t'a 1 mnii’' lIotM. 
Lowt -t 'ft . the Le'Uf>r-l Low r.ul Lrov, iba.w > t 
. xteii-n n- ot tine Idr-t Asmu.e Hot h H de .rn ; 
ahf-ration- anid a-bbtion- tf tin I n t- -i 7-. :\.lo 
llubh. U-. Tall Aladl. 

in addition to in- L.-ao ptaeti> a- aiiarLbiitit 
and -'ir\ ^ \ or anil .i - an i \ i h ■ t \ du. r toi' < ■ a ■ p ii- 
-atii'ii and mtine piir[-.'-. Af i . 1 - - i. - . t L’.mt fl 

in m inv oihi r imi - 'Ot-, 11 w a - * it ^ t> d .i un i < Uo 

1 rli. Al- tionohmn lo-n m La Iw is m W7i>. anu 
wa- i]'-n:it\ i h {U'n -n ^ y, \r\\\t [ in li-OA * ni 

tbi- ]• i-ni> -n ami a- ' ” lU m in fit • M'-tt-hii-l 
.Oil J.ow Lndw'as.tn. j ir mpt-ai an 1 Id- - oidis 
(. ir'.'i- La'lss a V. e cl tb'- Lmnm andi ^ > .:d 1 1 o sv 
Ibdwav he a. ;nuv 1 a v..-b. t.xp r cull m ■ iw\!\ 

ma.ttci-. He t m Idi ' Ixiue nt— 1 r > - 

member i r tlm AValw-.rrh ]>.\:-.on ot Ad_w net un 
an-l 'ill! nood w'c.ik in aLi-:na .in-l ;i--:-t:im in tlue 
im[)r Amment of the flrainme ami senr.L^i >n oi ila 
iL U.--C- fU Parliament. At tin. r.iKt eu tiie- cr-ation 
of the Adduntcer F. rc^- in Mr. I- le- r* c md 
a captain'- eoUimi--:c)!i. in n eoonitii.ui o: h'- -er- 
vice- in rai-iim companir- 'f tn- ( >1 1 -phli Lite 
Adilmiteer (_ }]i- ndtorw.ual- tli^ *c!2ud Almdb-f\-. 
He attaimM loth' laiik f.f ma’au.ami r-NnO hi 
lu7ii. Hi‘ w\i- on- ot tin n -u-' it.i toi t.t the 

Las lor-' ('om[) ins, jtitl -t rs tal twn i a- Ala -ter, 

Air. i-a K -4 esa- Masta' tii the Lo_\al bor-am'it of 
Kd n-iii jlfUi f )’ LK.)r! daiidLH)^ 1, a ml at iht i b -f‘ 
f \ In- -ef olid \ear ssa- nrt -- me 1 with a - rsiia' ot 
tdate, a- Ii mart\ of (‘-tt'ein. Ia the inb-dutaiit- 

Alr I-aa( - tin d -mbbuds ot lit art fadiiie on 17lh 
( )c!ob> 1' ]a-i ; be wa- buried at K'li-il (u.-. n mi 
d'hnr-day, *2tiud ( h tnbt 1 . ddit tuin'ral -•iwiiewa- 
beld at St. A buy Xobot'- (’niu-i b. an 1 wa - .iin n.U d 
I'S tlif' ^Iasol^ Abb'riie n. and ('mimdii t-, i ari 
Id rt V, M.ld ffu ^outli Keii-nmlon . Air. L. H. 
Lobin-om( bairmaii I,.C.(d.aml maiiypet- n.daini 
prole--ion<d n It icL. A na mot ml -e - \ i -e wa - la bl 
at llnly dd’inits (diundn (iia\*- Inn Load, and 
aiiHiim-t tbo-f attemiiim " f 1 1 tin Afav. ml Hoiborn 
anti the Sit Wriftl of thf' Hoiaturabb.- Soectuv ot 
( riMv - inn. 

Air. I-aat;- wa- ih-tim^mi-la.d by a cutMt 
iie-- ability, coupled with an a< ti\t Liuitm-- 



(U:rirAi:v 


i ') 


timl liL'iKAnluiice (jf tli^p ainl Ik- will be re- 

iiieuibe) e-I by luaiiy with reeiiid and allbction. 

1 >uiiiiLr a loiiL^ and uninteia-iijited friendship, ext-nid- 
m*j for upwards of ihiity years, the present Wiitei* 
was a witness dI ver\ many kind and <j‘enerous ucts. 
and it i.s with a >incere feelini; uf estei-in and n-i^ret 
tlnit the^e lines aie penned. 

IIknuy L. bh.unEXcE 

The late H. H. McConnal / ■ 

On November 11 the death uccuritd at WalsiH 
of Mr. Hemy Hill i\feCi>nnal i\x the eomptraciwly 
early ane < f iitty-two years. He became an Asso- 
ciate of the Institute in 1>>^!2 and IVllow in I'.Hio. 
His protessi< aial career c anutenced ab^ait 1^7:^. 
when be W'as aitieled to, and enteied the (^tiice t f. 
a Birmingham areliitect. i\Ir. Jtlin Cotton F.] 
He sahse<{uentiy a^sj^tel vare us arcliittet- in the 
iVlidlands, and conlm^lu•.d praetwe in Walsall, 
ultimati iy joimneu ah .nr sixteui yeaw aeo. IMr. 
F. F. F. Bjilev "/ V. wnth w lioui he his been 

la reely ass< a-iated in sthi tol 1 aiddiULr and utlier ciN ie. 
c ■mniercial. and domestic arehmetural w'ia*k ot 
vailed eh iracter. Mr. McConnal was mitcli iii- 
ttrestt d 111 Freeiiias^onry, and was Morshijirul 
iViaster of one ot the Walsall lode^ s. He was aF ) 
rresideiil of the Bnrii'^ kduh in that t.wvn and a 
(■o- 0 [)ted member ot the Lihiarv and Ait Callt. ry 
('oinmitt e. He wa-^ a skiltul draiiehtsmaii and 
a man of much ta'^te and mental cnltuie. His 
ueniai but unassuminu manners endearel him to 
many fiiemls, and his hiedi cluiracter w'on the 
reyarel ot all who kiiew' him, evoking liiuch public 
renrct at bis decease. 

A. T. Betlee ;F.1 


IIKVIKWS. 

OLD EX(;LISH gardens. 

E’e-/. i! {III 'I -a U'-f Sfe » a < .U; tO,’ 

Kiohtr i '< > t.n :> > tTiE.' A < s 1 /* / / / a 

i’.S.n 4e. / -'lu/. iU<A y'o.c l'iu /;. E. 

/.'e.'s/ry,/. 

IMr. Batsftnd pive^ im in thi'^ book a very iii- 
t{'re>tin '4 lolha tioii of tliirtv-tliree reproductions of 
])kit by Kip, Fnirplars, E 'ppaii, and others, of 
inipli^b '<e\ elite, nth and eiuhn inilh century liouse'^ 
ami panleiK, to which aie add<-d twcdleiil and 
carefull\ eompileil n< tt s and an intnMlucti ai bv 
?^Ir. Mer\\ii i\lacartiu-\ . ^onie of the suailler 
plate's, or. lalher, tliose which aie di'.iwn t> a 
larper scak- — >ueh. for instance, a^ Anihrosdeii 
(No. J'loamtall (No. 4u and Sar'^km (No. 20', 
all eiipraved hy JhirpheiN — (‘('ine out \ery well in 
tlu' re[)r()diicUon';. (hhte as po 'd, if nut hetti r, 
are si\ of Eo'- pan’s hiidF-eye vicWs of eollepes at 
Oxford and Camhndpm iMany ot the plates are 
> ) much lehuad a-; to lose !ne\itai)ly much ot the 
qualitv and charm of the eiipravinps fiom which 


they aie taken, liut they will r.e mme tho less in- 
ttic-stinp and \abtahle a< a puide and stimulus to 
the piiiit collector, aicljU ct, and paideiiei*. 

The 'jeiieral liue< which w^eiv taken by the de- 
\ ekpiuitiit ot the toimai paiden are cEaily indicated 
in the plate-. The earlier gardens of the Tudor 
aii'l Eliza! fethan p.ridods l.,ok like the w^ork of real 
p^ardeners — that m, ot people whose chief love wae 
for the trees and plants which were t.» be arranped 
in the best way tor their pnowuh. use. and enjoy- 
ment. The later paidene of the Stum period 
bepm to supoest the oiiiee and tee-squ ire : they 
^ueeest the y-ame divoice hL-tw'een the parden 
dedpner and the paideiier as w'e have learnt to 
deplore in other aits hetvreeii the dcsipner ami 
the ciattsiuan. Mi. Macartney hrinps out this 
])oint very cFaiTy in the introdiicti m, espetially in 
the case of parterres and compaitments : on the 
Continent, he tells im. the exaeperation of artifi- 
ciality was sometimes carried <o far as l > dispense 
with tlowers altopether : patt. riis ware carried out 
w'ith various coloured samE. biick-dust, and even 
iron-lilinps. It did nc)t (u‘ten no so far in Enpland. 
])Ut it AVciit far t nouph t » produce a reaction in 
f i\our of s )-calIed landscape parilcniim, fr. m which 
We are only lately hcpinninp to rec wer. 

Tile plates also show* the pradual transition from 
the peiieially Gothic characier (T the Tulorand 
Eli/ahethaii liouse to the deiinite Classic style 
which dominated ilie town hous'es and many ot 
the larcer ccpuntry hcuises ot the se\enteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. IMacartney compare very justly we 
think, the sensible and comfortable sobriety of 
this t\pe of country b.ouse with the fanciful 
straiuiiip after aiiiticial pietuia^pueness which 
marks so many modem cEsipns. But the sobriety 
and dipnity of seventeenrh-ceiitury building ^lijiild 
not lead im to forpet that its pedantic 'Symmetry was 
ak-o a serious olxtade to the development of archi- 
tect nre on the liiie'^ of constructional sineerity. 

Mr. (h)odis 'ii's frontispiece is a cleverly draw'ii 
conq'osition ot <crolF. ninoiiin. :ind othc'r ohject-^ 
ill the manner of the M-venteiuith century, with 
s one nice and dainty letlerinp. which would have 
pi veil real }dea‘^uie it it had been the work of 
a lime which could havt* snicanaly produced it. 

An 1 HUH S. Ihxox [F.] 

ST. B MITIIOEOMEW-THE-CREAT. 

I I., I'l wo ff' N' Ill o < -no .s'-m'o'/o 

/,,e/ o.,o;e 11.',/-’ W'l u U / m ^ 

s,, ]aos. /'y.i,' Is. I'./ />“, O' iL s’. 

After peiaisiiip tiiis littk' hook I co ild not lielp 
feelinp what a p' od thing it w.aild he it the In^ti- 
lute ( oul I s’.n’jiend lor a shoit linu' its aiduous 
kihours on the i|uaht% oi brick, cement, ami rein- 
t iicul concia'o, an 1 lav down a few* simple rules 
as to the coiistructani 1 1 inoiiograiTis imporiant 
churches. ITrst we mipht ask. being uiileaiiied 
it>lk, to he told a> repaoE St. Barth iloniew'^. 
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e:j< U' Ji'lt-. .'Iia .jAu .-n aiiibklut I'y LkeirchiiLi riio 
1 'e-byteiv? It -o. ir a vciy tALTi-i- -ikJ Dlan, 
.All] tiiie l.k‘' f') lii.uY tni.‘ iui it. 

lilA'Jlv. Wt: :-it- toll thuA tlkiiO YU- Ik ) liloli \ k lit I 
ai'kl that tlk-i" Li'Tr no nlt.nA'-Lait- a- at Ll\. 

'^1- ' ov, all' L tl-t 1 'ti e. li ekl'^fiic^ ijt .[n\ lutriitii’ii 

I -I a 'rArb vault -■) late- cA lliio. Y'Lkn I >ur:i.An Ija^l 

lo.^jly Loninb-n-l tbt' Lub \aiur- "1 it- tran'-pt^ 
.1:1 -.b-o'. ^LoY's ub..t .1 ]_'OOi 'iin letr uiVT-a.r 
bu-.O': I' : t‘ ' t ,t- I ,,1 'lii-rb a. ! L- \ tri' liJMbk.t'^i 11! 
tot' by i(b tr\ ■ h: ob rnb- -a : n A, 

bATtoi'd, au<-l ti-'. L ati!'- ( iiui C'Z At. Jut >. T itrii 

tbt-ir- iia i\ > ] a.. I., lit- t ' ) ' ii- at . I v m*: -..ii:.' 

U:. L- iiL • tl U -‘.'ii.e 01 tl-L-- I'tautnal i'll o.c \ ’lltaia 
i-rnulnc-b till i va - nil ia a ci tu tbat . 11 1 ub 

.ill 1 I'U-tLiU a Ml’].."! (-Ut tb.it a.y -tj ta ha. .i t va.- 
coiihct. Mr. WoiAy. taj. a_^LU--tr- tbt ..ult uailr- 
ihg , TOiii. ' kanuo aot -m babiLv itabip^ a- (‘ 'uM 

!'t Vh-bth, tbcit •• e a I 1 (. hilaa'tlia lit ■ U tin .h-lb' 
:a.>- :br ou ai j* a tite lam.. watbo tt ^ rAtina i ib-, 
I- ) -lC niha 'bih i: t . tla - ■ .abi a < 'h \\ * .a'' it j ► >l>. 
I'l u a ■ i- v,i\ ot ba.-Liaana a \j.iit. in 

ti - ia v: r a iiLt it -lia['i\ calb U ru'la j I't - 

pair- a i to >toi t biAn nu* - a A o* la pi < ii 
or iu ( 1: iruutt-r. it a n.'-l^ abina < ii . Tbt- CU]U t o 

V, 1 1 ibl -t'f li . to 1 h, ( d " ' 1 1-1 I |, iMt ’'till- 

ha 1 ' !\ (a ■li" >-1 - ( '1 i-'pi ‘ --t a .. 1 1 ' 1 'a J j oi 0 'j - 

1 a.ht tk Ua ■* l-a’lan nit-i il-'/ o 1 ’ c .ptii Ilia 1, 

ha A- ■ sotb u p. ha r-a !' j"j tuaih.tiiN lu tn-ni a 

'-('li th'h > "h* a_b -.,<1.. t tht (b h' M -o 

"1 -•" it V.' lib' -' hi til A tla* 'lb rl.t O' i> a lioi mal 

: ' iloi h.li (.bahib- . , All ! ( :ha alia . AI hi A -i 

II ] o .... ] !- taAhila*;;' It'-'.i*ht 

V Oh a 1 ,a' ! - a tb* i \ <b la - 1 tsb. i olb- > L'O ,it 

cb'hja^ ot rih Iba'iii-, 1. ba'i bar On -cn oo, 
\\b:f b >t p!o ah It foj >1 tl t }i t\i b aiib lia 1 ’ 
p 1 >■ -b alto- oa -t- V ( A. 1 *. -ail b’ blit AUiat -( p.h 
1 A- if h O ( ta a'i, L’l'oi *■ .,1 lA'jiiLo - \\'a- a [<!'i['ituh] 

I . 1 ( b'a ' : t n -i -I o * fi V. I.h li {i !i i a jta t oi hia 1 

.'1; M V.* o ,a ir .a- -ao * j i ; * la Imm I y iitlt h 

ii. \.iih 1 1 r- [III t' aiapl] - ! 1 'ja’i-ibiC' A -to ]ti hi ihv 
1 a -f - a II 1 - \ 111 1 lit < J 1 u la . lla r* ah. In i Y Av t V, 
-aha \ iii.-iblt h I I'atlihUa h- ( -t oM pniAS. Auppla- 
ha 1 r- (]^ M’-io. tb* ( lihh'li ot M. 1 A 1 1 In ib aa, \\ u ! a - 

J. - 'll* -t.al- (){ till I’horu anti ibi M'Ahjuit^ 


inv. lit ha I in IbTl : uiiA tlmv i'' tha ina m 
-[ tacirieat.on i.ti tlu. aiuan. Yirbo’it Yhiab no a 
bo lb ( tn b . -.tl- -b 't ti t .nnpiat. . 
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The Blackpool Library Competition 

Tin ( 'oi j.O' atl! (lot ! Aa* bj.i -nl i.a \ ]-■_ , i. t. -j 
r- . Ain- 1 (‘po>-t llLdtl'*!!- li -hi* by ;b* Il;>l 
Jol i,\ \1 , Till No\t hAii r, p hi) . h 1 . M \1 ilia- 
objt : lohaA tlo h.itur 0 '> in Ua I'-Ltlhoii- of 
con pi'tithhi. rli* ( 'iiiiK ill \ Tla In-iithi*' ha\. 
YitlalraYii llii'a.[\i(a L'lNtji to i latnl ci - to r* 
tiolii (_' iiipbtlliuh Aciuiliai hoiK . t» tin- 
1 m > bet li l--lh (1 to all I it-liii liM 11)1 1 to, t 
joiirn-tl-. aial t « lli*' !>r. to-.ioh.A 
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'nil; ('Unl>r> ,Vb ' ( EXTUKY IIC.) TEMELE of AETEMIS iDE\XAi 

A'r EPIIESUSA 

]W .Viniii'u E. lliixDKRsox, E IFA. Jnms SfioIrNt Es'JT 

T i iiiy pur[)o-t' ill ilii- Pjiper to dcM-rilie tlio actual remam> found and tlic fra.u'mciit^ 
ivunditinL: cr tlie Cri:>esa- -ixth century an'. Temple of Artemis at Epliesu*'. wliidi were 
unc<o'er<d and MnaonoMl <lurin- the Eriti.^]i excavations at Kplie^u^, directed I'V 
1>. (j. IL'yai’t!!, in tlie autiiinn ot l‘d04 and the ^priiiR of 11X)5, and to place l>efore the 
Meetiint a ^^u.uue^^ted iv-ti uMtioii. 

Eefere prortedine to dt^M-rihe thi'- [)ai'ticuiar temple it would he well to take a ^‘eiieral 
>urvey of the Artemi-ia a- revealed by these excavations [sa Plate l.\ namely, the tliree 
primitive >lructure> (le-iynated A. /h and (\ the Cr(.)esus (or ArdiaiiO 7), and the Hellenistic 
ior ( Treat Temple of l>iana' K, The drawing shows the complete survey I made and drew on 
lhf‘ spot. The portions '-bowing the primitive structures are reduced from a larger scale 
drawing. 

jlethre 1 ('<iuimencod the survey the lati' i>r. Murray, and after his death Hr. Cecil Smitln 
desired me to mea'-ui’e and examine ('arefully t-very marble fragment ot the Croesus temple 
left in positiian ami ihi^ J believe has been carefully done, besides making full-size details of 
llu' arcliileclure found. Tlie CroesUs pavement E about G metres Ah feet S inchest below the 


* Till' 1 \\a< e i>i (}i<‘ .cifltu! .n a (K'niiol 

Mcj-tin'j of tie* In'titnt*' *>n 1 aOi X. laoir lnu piibh- 
<‘utuni !ta«l to bp witlilv ,a ite* is-ue of the \\oik 

tliPi) pi cp irniLT f' •! liio r.iiti'lt Miomm tlpaliiiLt ^\ itli the 
whole ip'iiU' of tie* p\e,'\ant'U' t ■ eehii te.l b\ Mr, l>. (T 
Ho.u.iifh f]»t’ 'If.' <a rlfp r.php'iao XupiiH'IO’I. Tbt* 
xoluiiH* i' iit'w piibli'hed, iihl b\ tli< ennit.'y tit the 
'rni'^fet*' oi tie* Mu'tunt leproJin tioii to a o-auee*! -t .lie 
»>t -onu* nf tile jh.ite' ha' boeii ix-iiuittea tor the pie'Piit 
TLn-l M. \ XVI \'u — ol>. . l'»MS 


]nirpo:?o. XVirli the excej^tioii of tlie lieatlpiece, tlie whole 
of XIi Hendei 'Oil'' photo.uraphh* ilUwUatioiii; on loUowin^' 
l^aeLV appeal in the Ihiti'Ii ^[u^pnm \o]anie. and the 
In-titute indeiitt'd to tin* Trmiers for kin.lly loiuhiip the 
blocks. The ai'eii''ioH which lollowed the n'adin.L; of 
the ra}>er, nu-luaing some interesting remaik' from Mr. 
Ilo, earth and l>i Cecil Smith, will he found lepoittd in 
tliP.h'ii.NO foi Clth Ntn (. inher Kn. 

N 
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j^eneral itvel nt tleliK. ll i- -huwn lu ti-. 1, taken netoiv tUr }U'iiumv»‘ -triutiiiv- 

Avere unc<jvere'-l. aii<l Lxjkin;^' in a -nntli-wt'-terly tlirectinn — ahe large -r<.tiie- i- a 

eiL-t e(.)liunn ka-e, aiel tin hut luav].- 
the ^ituatiiai nt tlie suut}i-\n .mia . 

Tlu-MAiMvatinji- jia-lu']* d ta.traiii- 

gaiau^. viz. in th^ ainuiJDi Mi llMMau-l 

4 '-W ' k kenl >ufiH'ieiit]\' uiulej Mi.nft.']. hut 

, - , I 

^ ^ ^ . hnUiig, which \va> .il'A.iVs )}-M}nil !( 

K;<<. j — I’lD'ij i‘ niMiM^ M'r f*. ,.ata-,N' Nj'i'iutir, wlna'e r\ [>]/u'aJ imu-^ hi jtiw ila- paxM- 

turn! Irvi'l Wait' taking pi n ‘' 

Kevertin.u to Plate ). it wiW Ik* -eeti that tlie Hellenistic' tir-t >je|. atal hf.o'ii hhaiiath the 
eouriyai'h [Mviua tr,iee'l fnr ('oij-iih*raliIe tli^taiua*- on lle-nMith auh <•;{-!. Tlu-s weu 
tonnh ai-o i^n the -muiIi. 1,iu umI ,-n tlic Iluue tita^^e^ oi } lelhaii.t jr (arr-. tr. -np|inrT tin 
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were also uncovered ; tliese at their inner ends rested on the Croesus pavement [iig. 8], 
and at their outer united with a continuous foundation extending to the drain mentioned above. 

The pockets between these piers were the only portions ni the Temple area not covered 
by a continuous foundation. These were tilled with dtdjris from the Ciwjesus temple. Other 
ilelleiiistic foundations weie two masses for the peristyle columns, an inner and an outer ; 
al^o loundations lined the south side of the Croesus south cella wall, and large masses stood 
vithin the cella, greatly impeding the work of exploration. Nothing was found belonging to 
the Croesus temple beyond the inner faces of the Hellenistic foundation piers. 

The remains which are still in 2)osition consist of almost the whole the foundations, 
and patches of marble pavement. Tlie steps and the foundations had been entirely cut away 
l)v the Hellenistic ljuilders, excepting a small portion of foundation to the west of the perron, 
and tlie plinths of three columns, one of which has the bnye-^t base still in position. Parts of 
the west and south walls with the south-west anta still remain, and also the eastern marlde 
quoins to the central basis. Besides 
these, in the foundations of the cella 
Were discovered what appeared to be a 
foundation for an inner colonnade. 

Large continuous masses of con- 
crete i which Wood considered to be the 
foundations of a Byzantine church) 
com]) 0 '^edof fragments of the Croesus, 
the Hellenistic' temples, and Eoman 
bricks, just within the cella wall on 
all sides, extending both below and 
above the level of the Croesus pave- 
ment, abided greatly to the difficulty 
of the exploration of the cella, more 
especially so as explosives could not 
be Used. One such mass, however, 
was Useful, because moulded upon its 
Mu-fiice was the inner tai-e of the S(jnth-east angle of tlie cella wall, thus definitely giving the 
.-vtent nf the cella. This shows that the foundations of the Croesns temple were laid hare as 
earlv as late Bcuiiaii or Byzantine times. 



THK IMiniTTTVK STIH A’TrUKS. 

On removing portions of this concrete, and of the Ilellenistic and Croesus foundations. 

remains of three primitive structures were disclosed. . 

The earliest structure, Temple .1, was represented hy a small central basis hmlt of 
s.iuared green sehist [tig. 1] : the blocks were bedded upon one another and used as facing to 
a solid vellow limestone interior. It was among these small stones that the majority of the 
electi-nm treasuiv was found, and just outsiile the northern third of the western face the 
-n-eater part of the ivorv objects were discovered, now exhibited in the British Museum and 
The Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinoide. The lowest courses of the foundations 
extended to about 1 metre SO centimetres (5 feet 11 inches) hcdow the level ()f the Croesus 
pavement, i-rojecting westward from the basis and bonded into its foundations is a small 
T-shaped platfonu; joined to it further westward is another platform about the same si/e 

as the basis, both of vellow limestone. it,,, , 

The middle period. Temple 71, entirely of yellow limestone, surrounds Temple . I and 











4 — TL«- <’tii:i:il Bj'-'' ii’Oi.i ti-*- v.'cit, lull: t-xi. a’, u:l'' 1 T . :).► 
]>ii'if<:u_' :<,>m.(l it-oii On th" rijlit and Bit cti-- -i- ► n ^n -r 
n-uj’li . u-: nn.' 14 thr- II i’uckt--n.u_n and -iinL'_ ui t]‘'- "'al' t 11. 


thickens the kcisi^ to the east, north anh -outh. Tiii^ >t]*ucture hj<l tin outer wall on all 
four hut till- lia- Ijeen greatly (lemoli^he^l ky the l.iyin,it ot iIh* f- >innLitiou-. 

The last of the^e primitive structure-, Tem})le ( \ ayeiin eiirlo-eh tlu* h.i-i^ ami extended 
further we^tvard. Tlii^ a]-(j ha- an outer Wiill of much .v^’t^ater extent than that of the 

middle period. Fii;, d tlie inma noi-th-\\e-t 

1^— tin;j;le of thi> enclosing wall. The vail Wcm a-hlar- 

- ' ' 'h ^vas hiiilt upon large -iah- extending the full wiiltli of 

^vall, and helow tljese I’ough toumlatioim. 

measured 1 ineti’e dd centimetres o; ttet 4 iiudiesi in 
^ thickness, and the we-teiai wa-^ -lightly thi(d<er, viz. 

^ metre> 1 centimetre it) fe“t 7 iiudie-n The lateral 
walls extende<l we-tward. fui’tlier th.in did the we-ttaai 
wall, and give tlie ai^peara.nee <»f a tem])le m unfi.^. 

, . , , , , , This feature couM not la^ tratuMl at the eastt lai end. 

own. lo-ni'H w.iii although the eastern rrr>-s-wa]l w<\s in pt>sition and in 

perfefd preseiw.ition fit t he iioi4li-east inuei*, hut ])roken 
away at tlie outeix angle. Anrgher small foundation of tins strurtiu'e wa- di-(‘ 0 \ered just 
within the foundations of the eastern celhi wall of the Croesus temple. 

Ft V.!- extnanel\ dhlieult to apportion all tlu^se ditl’ei'ent foinehition- and wallings oii 
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uccniuit nf ilirir t iMMuieiitur v condition and the nature ol; the soil, for \vhen the heavy masses 
ot ( rne-^U'^ tound<itioij> \\i‘ie removed water would instantly bprln;^ : and although the pumping 
\\a^ -'Utticieiit tor general purpose^, the examination and measuring w’ere most difficult and 
arduous, ha\iiig to he done groping in ^lime, wdth the waiter running out from every crevasse, 
hui»Miim u[) II oHi tile virgin >and helow, and men ince>santly baling. 

11 n: iROESFS TKAICLE l/O. -CrKNKK^L. 

Ill the coiir-o of tlu' -Ixth century me. the Ephe'^ian^ determined to replace the small 
Arieiumion tlimi e\i-tiiig by a iiow tom[)le of much greater dimensions and splendour, by the 
architect- 1 teuietriii- and Paeoniim — with a platform considerably over four times the area 
(d‘ tlu‘ old biiildiiie. A> a ci anpai i-oii. one may imagine the ret>lacing ui a Saxon editice by a 
Ni)rman catlu' had. 

The la-i ['liiiiiiive -truciure. Temple ( \ the architects of wTiich w^ere probably Chersi- 
plnon and ifetagcne-, 1 -ngge-t, war. used while the Croesus temple structure w^as being built 
around it. and wa- only de-troved wTien the wuik wars well in hand to make w'ay for the eon- 
-traction ot tie ctTla. To -u}»port thi- theory we tound a conduit, bO by BO centimetres g2 feet 
Im 1 foot- in width and height, passing through the centre of the w^estern eella wall a little 
iiKtre llian a metre ol teet P)\ inche^i ])elow the }uivement at the western portal. On the inner 
side it >tarted clear of the western wvill foundations, close to the western wall of the C structure. 
A little lowtu- than it.- lioor level and to the werrt it wars traced beneath the foundations of the 
pronaos tor a con-iderahle distance westward. The primitive ‘‘ Basis ” wais still used as the 
centiail point, but the axi:d direction wa'i> slightly readjusted to 11“ B5' north of west and 
>outh ot ea-r, and wa- doubtless a^ near the true wTSt-east direction as the architect could 
attain. IVrhap- it wa> axial with the general direction of approach by sea or fixed by an 
a^tff 'iioitiii al uli^crvalii ai. 

The general dimcn-i' ais ot the remains m siti/ are : — The length from east to west of the 
marble paw uu nt Teiiiaining. BTS metres -S;! centimetres uvyc. BBO feet) ; the total length from 
ea.-t tt) we-t. itudnding the western perron the platform at the western endb 117 metres 
4s centimetres iBsT fet t > : the width from north to south, oa metres 10 centimetres ilsOfeet) : 
the .ire<L ciivcred, including the perron, approximately w“as about 0,211 square metres, I shall 
give the reconstructed dimeii-irais later. 


rOUNDATIONS, 

Over all thi- area, wherever the foundations were removed, wais found a bedding of white 
clav from B) to 20 centimetres ^4 to s inches) in thickness, and helow this virgin river sand ; 
hut wilt re obler baiudations occurred gravel bad lieen laid on the clay bed to fill up holes, and 
th(^ (iavtheii -pread to take the new foundations, all of wTiich w’ere of blue limestone quarried 
from Mount ITioii hard by. with the exception of a few' discarded marble paving-blocks. 

Tilt' wall toundatioHs w ere constructed beft>re the other foundations : they spread out with 
footings to a tiepth of about l._> metre id feet) lieiieatli the pavement door. The eella wall was 
consiilerahly larger itlu* imrtli and south walls projected to embrace a pronaos of large extent 
and a ]>osticumL and entirely enclosed the outer waill of lemple ( . The south eella w’all 
measures 1 metre !L2 centimetres ib feet 4 iiicliesL and its lowest course of footing d metres 
20 ctaitinuMres il7 teet 1 iiuii) in diameter. These w'alls had five courses of foundations and 
weri' coinpc'sed of taiiiy large stones, but with two thicknesses occasionally of small stones used 
as a cour^i'. 

The loundation of the remainder of tlie structure was formed of three continuous layers 
of large stones t(» a dcqith of about a metre and a quarter (4 feet *2 inches) Itelow’ the 
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pavement jig. (>]. A tragmeiit of the fnuiulatiun fur tlu* tumid at the we-teiii ( ud 

of the perron : the lo\Yest led was continued to earrv the })avement of the eouityard. 

There wa'- a straight joint in 
the foumlatiuns within the i-t 11a, 
ahoiit o nietre^ rent inieti 

I Id feet 7 inidieo distant noith ,ind 
south from the eella walh, .iiul .i 
little eastward ot the ha^is. whieh 
had a faring inw'anl-. and wa- «<>m- 
posed of small eour'^ed -tout ahoui 
sixty to NtA'enty eentinatias -*_> 
tri :> feet 4 inches' in tliiekne-'^, and 
Ijoiided into tile large t( anidat ions at 
the rear, lliis prtjhahly -u[»purUd 
an inner eoloiinade, or p(t'-'>ihlv it 
was a temporary facing t" the foun- 
dation^, allow ing the central poitioii 
to he tilled in later— shown in rig. i 
- it WMs huilt upon the li»We-l 
cour'^es of Temple B, and the wailling -^howm hwv down and parallel to the facing is a traameiit 
<')f Temple ( 

The central basis was free from the paving foundation^ —it rose to a ^utticient height, 
and doubtless WU'- considered substantial enough to c.irrv the cult statut^. 



Fi.- 


• Paveiiieiit xnd Founaaiion-, in -caiMi . 
-‘lUtli 1-trrervle 



- i - r ict.uif-Mit fii ( jiiiiei eiic I< < in H^t iuiuU'i’ tlif* iii.inA t* cti 

h tonna aiun- ( diitniuP'- t cii !♦ tr. ,mi<1 l.iundjtK.n^ ot J) coll.t South 

V, -ill ill MUtiil 


Fig. s taken from the 
north-east, and ^how-^ tla 
marble quoins, yellow' limt - 
stone courses between, and 
one ^tone of the tfqaiio^t of 
the three foundation coui’'-^'' 
abutting against it to tin 
north. \o marble quoin- 
w’ere discovered at the 
western end, as the walling 
had been much di-turla-d, 
but 1 relleni'^i ic foundation 
bloidrs were found pl.iiad 
upon it. 


r i\(.. 

Ihe topmost coni’-e of 
foundations was veiw level 
on its upper surface, tacili- 
lating the laying of tbo 
marble tlooi*, wbicli natu- 
rally varied in tlii(dnie-s. 


, ‘^veragingtwentvcentimetre- 

(eight inches) in ihudmess, rough on the uiidershb* and tlirei-fourtlis iq> tlie sidrs-the upper 
one-fourth worked to a true and even surface to tit its neigliliour— the to]) surface was worked 
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'-muotli. The slabs are of various shapes, having been cut, nut to a pattern, but to the form 
whicli in eacli particular case entailed the least waste of material. Hardly any are even 
<ip[U’oxinialely square, though many have but one corner cut away. The majority of those which 
survived were of keystone shape. The polygonal slabs were, in most cases, the smaller, used 
for idling inler>tices, and even-shaped slab- occurred, with the inner angle filled with a 
.-mail ]>lock. 

AMiere columns were destined to ^tand. larger paving slabs than those ordinarily u-ed 
Wi-re laid down. To tliis use of larger and therefore ])etter slabs under the base plinths is due the 



fact that in all lait four cases the pavement which sLi[)ported columns has ]>een removed wholly 
I/y latci- Ituildevh, while nuudi of the outer column shihs has been left in position. The posi- 
tion of the columns can he roughly distinguished hy their gaps. No special foundations weie 
pul in under the columns, the usual three layers of foundation hlochs heing considered 
suthcieul to support the weight. As will be noticed later, however, these have nut always 
fiillilled the eKpectation. The pavement ran under all walls, the slabs being usually laid 
leiigtlnii^e, under the line of wall : hut even there the arrangement t\as not very symmetrical, 
no ett'ort being made to .secure uniformity of dimension or parallelism (>f sides. ^ 

.Ml the pavement surface would appear to have been left rough in the first place until 
the superstructures had been bedded upon it, then the exposed portions were levelled and 
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^vo^ked to a smooth face.- In certain }>lace^ the taint dividin^U line I'etwet-n the roii^h and 
smooth indicates the position ot a vanislied -iipei structin e. Three >niall T-^haped inci'^ions 
occur in the pronaos pavement, nearly on a line with the third rank ut column^ tioiii the 
western end — these \Yere obvioU''ly sockets for marl)le or metal upi i.aht''. 

From the levels taken of the surviving patche- of })avement, it appcan-'' tliat the wlinU* 
door of the i^eristyle sloped slightly from the cella walls outward^ to the edge- or the platf(*nm 
and increasing to the extreme angles : but owdng to the niimeroit- settlements ot the }dattonin 
caused first by the w^eight ot the CroesUs sut>erstructurL . and ai't^rward^ by that ot the 
increased height and weight of the Hellenistic temt)le. the original gradient- can only Ite 
approxiniatelv correct. The slo^ie from the cella wall t<* the mit-ide edge ot tlu }'lattonii 
works out to 15 centimetres i6 inchesg wTth a further fall of dU ceiitimen'e- 1 foot' at the 
tour angles. 


run ^VALL^. 

The north wall has been entirely removed, but its inner line can be traced on ceilain 
surviving slabs of i>avement. 

The east waill has also peri-hed. but its position is defined by a ina-- of concrete at the 
south-east angle, and a portion of its ^vestern foundations were uncovered in tlie axi- ot tlie 
temple. 

The eastern extension w'all- and anta* ]ia\'e entirely di-appeared. together with tlie 
majority of their foundations. 

The south wall has left more traces, and a short length ot it actually -urvivt - in po-irio]i. 
At a })oint about o5 metres tll5 leet' from the south-east angle i- a purtit.ai of the pliiith 
and three courses of the wall, livzantine concrete abutted m the inner face, cementing it in 

ptjsition.and Hellenistic fi.mndation ])lc>ck- 
of blue limestone abuttt.d again-t the out- 
ward face. Thus the whoH width cl the 
plinth (Mjurse survived, and tla^ facing 
blocks ot the course above with a portitai 
of the irnide tilling, a- -liown in tig. lb 
The thicknes- of the waill wa- 1 metre 
08 centimetres o; feet 4 incia -.i, and tire 
plinth 1 metre US centimetres n; het 
<) inches . Tire prolongation of t he wall- to 
the west of the W'e-tern cro^- wall survives 
at the soutli-west anta, naiiudy. that of tlie 
plinth c()urse and one Ijlock of walling 
only. Hellenistic foundation- eiic,i-t^ tlii- 
uii three sides, and ri-i- to a lieight of 
about 1 metre bg centimetre- o; feet 
4 inches). A fragimait of the we-t wall 
ot tlie cella survive-, ]»e1ween tlie we-tern 
portal and the north wall. The -(.utlj. 
( )iily t]i(‘ [ilititli coiir-e and one ])lo(d\ of 

The thickness of tliis v;al1 is g metres 1 ceiitimeti'e iTt feet 7; iiadnsgof the plinth 
s centimetres i8 inches), dliis excess in the tliiidniess the west d the lateiMl wall- ca.i-ries 
on the tradition of the pi’eceding Temple (\ 



Ui* ‘I -nutli W’all 'it OiuM'.iw ( I'lla st t u m '-(‘itiiMi tiniu 
llu < ' >Hi Oil tith' 1 "’lU iiinl -[mi }-m 

C'-it bf-.-rweeii Ht- t’ouiidti tion t«i ihv 

iulit and ln/aiitiin' <<'Ui ea*' "H b ft 

eastern corner marks the return foi’ the doorwaiy. 
the superstructure remains, as shown in tig, 40. 
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PreMimai)ly the vt'd^an ior ^tren^utheniiiF the ^ve:5t \^ali to ])e found in the lad tiiat it 
\\a'> inteirupted 1>\ the door, oi tliat it ro^e higher and ''Up}){jrted the main ^veight ot 

the r(H»t. It i>, however, eiirkm^ that, neveithele-s, its lowest toundation- are not ^o hroad a*- 
lho>e (»f tlu^ .''niith wall. Thi*' portion of 
walliii.u had settled very coii'^iilerahly. e^pe- 
I'ially at it^ northern taid tlie gradient 
htung mucli a> 15 eentiinetre> t9 incheM 
in a length ot IV lQetre> il4 feet 9 iiudie'^n 

uinrvix- or c ol<A'xai>i:. 

hoiii’ piirtiori'^ot the eolonmule ot the 
peri>tyle remain — two inner and twi i (tut(a . 

()i the inner row- the plinth andlriwer ba^e 
laanain i u of the tittli eoliimn from tlie 
eastern end of the northern rank. Thi^ is 
eiiea-ed h\ foundation iiiostlv of marble. 

, ’ , 1 TT n ‘ ■5“ X* ob-n. I-K-! > I W\-n WFl . • YM rt 

troiii the Lroe-tt- temple — ot the Heilen- iv’v.; . ^ 

i>tie temj)le. wdiich earry the paving, plinth, 

and lower ba^e of a Hellenistir oolumii, as ^hown in tig. 11. A large fragment ol eorotia and 
a ^mall fragment of a eapital were among the foundation ]')lo(dv>. 

The tliird plinth the inner rank in the south peristyle trom the \vest end still survives, 
hadly cut about and surrounded ]>y Hellenistk' foundations : the plinth i.^ in two })ie^e'^, wiiieli 
were joined by dowelled mortice^. 

Of the outer row only a halt plinth ot the third cohnnm, on the south ^ide. trom the we^t 
end remains, rresumably Croesus remains of the eleventh outer column ot the -outh peri- 
style trom the west end would he found if the Heilen - 



ibtie foundation^ surrounding it ^Yere to be removed. 
It was uj)on this Hellenistic fonndation that Wood found 
the fine ba^e nowin the British Museum. I found that 
the Croesus [»avemeut upon which this foundation stands 
wub \ery considerably out of level. The Helleni^ti<- 
huilder^ j^tarted to (xuaeci tliis, and even at tlie preserit 
time the top cour'-e^ of thi^ bnindation wei'e iierfectly 
level, tints coiudusively '-howing that the (.'rtiesus temple 
-ettled l)et(n't> the Hellenistic -ti uctuiv wu^ -u[)erimposed. 

M \(;iaa' AM • c <u.(tui:TXo, 

'rile mat hie ur-ed wa-^ (piarrieJ near lC>s Bunai, 
about seven mib's ifnan the ^itet up the Cayster \ alley, 
and is of a liighly crystalline variety, white in coloui 
generally, iatt liei’e and there slightly tinged \\ith ])lue 
patches and vt Where >alts liave aftected interioi* 

blocks tile surface lias disintegrated to the ('Onsistency 
(•f crystalline sand, and crumides at a toucli. The sur- 
faces of the block'- whicli were not used for walling were 




i 



Tfi. 11 - Xui'tli-t a--', i Hi-,* Crot-u- 

,i>ul iKWii t'O* tiiuk. M\ Ol v.itti 
I"UniFitlt->ns Til> CiOo-ll'^ 

raVfiiioiU I- -bouu To tlu leir. anti tlu- 
Ut I- tho itiii’d Horn iho top 


lirought to n ^niootlily ralibpcl tinisli, Init not polished. The walling was hammer-linished and 
tooled ill the ed.oes, tlie iirris often taken off. The hearinji Mnd'ac-es of eohmm-dnmis were 
worked eomiiletely hefore heing adjnstpd. and not ground agaiii'^t eacdt otlier when in position. 
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These hearing surtaces retain traces of a red ma'^tic, Tlii^ c‘d«iuiinu would not have ho»-u vi^ihle 
when in po-^ition : therefore it nui'-i havt- lieeii ap}died when tlu' uLi'-i'M- \\i»]it>d t.. tt'»t tlu 
^moothne^s oi the -urfaees. 

On taheu- arcbiuMAural fiM^^nuait-* tiace'^ ot coloui'inu iiitcudod to ht* dt'coiati\t can la 
detected. A wlnte laa'^tic ^ecui^ to ]’ia\'e he^ai u-tMl m «‘a'' 0 '^ a eotand. thj luathlf 

being ^ilglltiv ah-'orheui. d’li* n )lo’a i - a[ipi icil 
were a [atre ri(di Idii^ (>L^,u-v*-il ou '^ipia- . - w hi. h 
4 were newly exposed and thcret''ia- thiHip aiai uca. 

■. treiptently a rich rt^l. Se\ u’al iragincut- • a da 'i -jiiil- 

\ leaf moulding -.howed faded yclhiv. and iu'onn. \\hiidi 

^ niav ])e decaved rcttiain-of 1. right vdlow and d trl o th 


1 Base-'. — A- wa^ mentioned hrfurc. wiilnn the 

^ north-east pile of Helleni-tic foundation-, a^ -cen in 

>' h, i- a circular drum-^ha}ied ha-e itliiae tirdtr- ot 

; doul-.le a-tragals between two tillered srotia- * | laced 

above a -Ljuare pdinth. Tlie plintlt is ab<>ut one t-.n] 
in height and priyieeied sligditly from tlie ba-e above, 
t.c- L iuiu> Oi upper Comparing thi- plinth with, the twt. tuher- s/Oo I 

Aj Centre c: \ o*u:e, ± ^ l 

have come to the concltt-ion that the innn' rank b. m 1 onlv 
a slight projection from the circular base, and the outer rank had rather more oi a. projection. 
[See Plates II. and IV.] Xumerous fragments of varietie'' or moulded torn- c.r uppor ba-e were 
found, and appear to have been always bedded upon the lowd* ]Aa.-je. The most common type i- 
the parabolic torus, which is enriched by -hallow, narrow tiutings -eparatedi l-y -mall V-^liaped 
grooves, clearly showm in fig. 1*2. and in T’late^ II. and V. ■ Ba-e- 1, 2, anbi 4 j . A very attractive 

tciru- i- th<it -howa in tig. lu 

■ treated in a diherent rnanriMi 

from the Imver. The upper i- 

-X’'- iiiUr- 11',^.,^ 1 1110)^^1!']. I- 

varietv In- large aud -mall 

I'l- V:> — A. An attiM'.t'Vt' type ot Toiu^, L. Ay luiplei t' >na oi tL^ , . ’ ' ^ 

-nnif’ cluu’actii . tlUtllllo- alternalely. It 

"huwn ill IMal**- I! aiitl V.. 

base 1 c. Three varieties oi tilleted leaf-and-dart torus constitute yei another addition to Die 
known base>. The one marked A ]in tig. 14] i^ also shown in Plat* '^11. and V,. ba-. 0 . Ba-e- 
6 and 7 are in the British Museum. ]3ase 6 'Pbit<‘s II. and V,' i- fi’om c veiv^mall tiagment 
r>f its lower })ortion. the first a.^tragalof the lower base being wot laul v illi it. Base 7 i’late> IJ. 
and V. 1 is that now placed above the ^culptuia'd drum in the Bpbe-u- 100 m. 1 coii-^ider thi- 


Aiu niTFA tt't: \t. 




E.c* — H. L luiLi'j Oi upptr b.--oe' 
A, Centre c: t'olute, 
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type ot Toiio, l>. Ayiuiplei t'>na oi tLt-* 
s'lnip cluu’actti. 
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1 — Et-a>ai.il"!ai: El:,l 1 A. Lu^c-r puitiL'U ui roia=> ba^e 

Tho iwn iia^nK-ni'D al the top ai't^ LibcUU- eniiLhiiient-'. 


liEUA' 'I lie riuriitu^ very 

-luilliiw, Jli'i nr elli[)tlcal -cetinii ; 

:hey -lbj\\ V -iKir|t arri- and are ]UA 
separated dy rilnl-. iie-ide^ -evtrai 
ni tile iJiiti^li Mu-einin twu youd 
fraymeiit- or the uppermost drums 

^^ere -rudif.i. One example iui- a large astragal and the other a small one, both enric*hed by 
I'earl and (h.«uble reel Plate III. . The apophyges in all eases were ditferent in curvature, and 
the neekiiiy tpuui vhieh the enriched astragal :?pring^ ie. in :^oine cases, perpendicular, but 
more ntteii battenny outward- rip cut inward':^. 

bajii A.-.— Several varieties of abacus were found, always enriched either by a lilleted leaf 
and dart, a,- -Imwn at the top of tig. 14. or egg and dart TPlate Illh. There were at least three 
distinrt varietie- of leat and dart. The leaf in every 
L.i-e i- divided into twn liaham hy an tirris. and each 
-ide 1 - c-'iirave ill -t<’tinii and very similar to the 
inru- b.i-r-. Tile tillet landiny the leaf is generally 
-liit'id -ha[»o. -nnioiuie- eiiiwiny <iutwards and 
-onielimes inward-. In two frayiueiits the leaf and 
dart ImuIi run down <nid die into tite hoidzonlal 
astrayal ah(.»\e tlie -cubile iinitiny the volutes. The 
egg-aiid-dai'l de-iyiis dls** \ar\. Tlu' eyg portion 
really not lU' iliat -hape, a- will be set'll by a 
ylanee ,ii hg. and I4ate 111. I’liese t‘ggs are 
hniiiided h\' .i-irag.ds wliitdi ahiii one against 
aiiotlK I t<»r abou! iwo-tliiials of tludr de]>tli. The 
asiragrds afterwards foian a l(M)p supp(a-tiiig the 
t‘gg. 44u' it‘p <>f ibi’ ('gg is eiit <jtl tial, shoiuly after 
11 l)egins till (Ma‘dt' inwa rtP. 

A tine iragmeiit of tAdiinn- warn found em- 
l>» dd(‘(l 1)1 niie (i| tile [loipets betw’eeii tilt* Ilelbaiistie piei’s Oil the south side tig. ll) and 



' 
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l-V— 1 ni tuoi lu\vt*'?t aruius ol 'liaiiN 

C Iki - no a-tiagal, n lias bad oiiv. now butkcii 
A is a small soclion ot a \ohUe. 
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ridtt- III.". Tt brrtkeii i.itf rhruii^^h tht rciitr^- aud it i*' 

the leit luiii'l. tiiM tliird beiim partly rdvt'i'ed I'V ilit^ pahiiettt^ -prin.AUiF troin tin juurti'-n *4 
the i\'il (‘I tli.‘ VtdiU;-, aii.l the roll uiutiiia tlio Iao volute- iuiiuedi.ittly alM.vo tin. eLdiiuu-. It 
will br ^L'oii by the plnA^taraph 1 > what a yu’eitl extent the eehiuu- pL^'jeel- tr.an the ^iiperioi 
part 01 the capital -ee ^ectirin Tiate . The volute capital -hown in Tlate Hi. wa- i*'nipiled 
troiu luauy traauicut-. The plan leijldnu -Imw- that the draihle ii^rP'a.e-T- "t tin* pulviuar- 

are in line with the roll- round, the ega- 
ot the tcluiUl-, and a- the-t eng- are 
^.uiivex, concave -Lotia- unwind exactly 
truni theiin thu- -hi.twing In.'W the con- 
cavity ot the Ionic pulvinar wa- arrived 
a. 

Idle a-U’agal> ot the [ailvinar-, how- 
ever. do not alwa\- -pidiin troni tin 
ecliiiius, but loop round one tow'ard^ 
another, and j^niall dart- -})rinn from the 
thverginn point : in the one -hewn (.»n 
I'late doihde loe)[)b will he -eeli. lien 
the tragineiit- of the volute- weiv* put 
together it wa- iound tliat a true tin- 
windiiiu p^oportioiiLii -}araL ea-iiy -ei o^it, wa- tile re-ult. 

It will he -eeii hy the -nle elevation. Tlate V.. that tin tace- (.u the }>iilvinar- liad an 
appi’ehable natter c'Utw.ira-. toward- the top. which -erved an ijptical purpose, in -onie degree 
(.ounteracling tlr; rMre-hurteiiinn ot the convolution- of the -piral-. a^ oh-erved troin the 
courtyard. It m.yv he intere-ting to mentis ci that neiieraliv in 1 lelleiiibtic liniti? the volutee 
were not inn nnwnidinu -piral-, lai^ wci>. Loner in [li’opi ation fnan the centre do^ynw a rd- and 
-horter upwjid-. A be.oitiful -uuill caipitah -hown in ilu. 17 , i< l^uilt inlet one 'U tin ]'ier- ot 

ilie old Ey/antiiie <i(pieiluct. 
near it- ea-teni tint, and niav 
ha\ e ailoriitd llie nave, or 
iiiore proha hly tlie clui-ter }'re- 
cinct. 1 he I’e-toralion ot tin* 
ll'.uul capital -hown on .Tlate- 
11 hand \ . 1 - a vai ialitui ot the 
one -et up hy i^r. Murray : tlu- 
tHdiiiiu- i- troni <i frannienl 
•with re^ioratioiii in tlie ^[u- 

tiin : tile ro>et1e i- ut ilu- 
made-up c.tpitah hiu with tin 
le,!\e- pointed, tin* ah;nai- i- 




t tji 1 date \ . will 1,1 an ( aic ! hri ve 
.tci'fiiint ot it- -111. t i hie-- in -i/r ; n i- the <i 
[Uilvinai rind tin* p.ihuette rert ri anged. 

h\] '1.1 \ii in . — \othiitn lh.ll could ii 
tragmeiit oi ii’( lilt in v» , w.i ' found, hut ih 
wM I iidied . ' \ ] 1 1 < h I Old \ < i \ iiiiji li liln* 1 


■ ^ - give n hcif and d.i 1‘1 eiiciclililelll . 

1 1 ‘ he in kia'piiin with tin de-i^n. 
called •■(a[iiirii n[ inner oj-der of jieri-tvlr .>n 
'tin*!' eapilril erncled in the Mu-Mlln. hill with the 

a\e re-liMl (iii'<-(Uiy oil tlin c.lpltah, -t|cli ,|s nV«‘li a 
lea tlMnlilelh- of ( out intloil- enn'-H id -< ia Ft jialtel-n 
'd a cniiiire. One hmlt into a Tnrki-h 
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rom]> Jieur the temple ^.ite 18 and Plate III." ir: Ubed in the restoration plates, IT. and V. 
(hie ot a lar^a-r ^ire- in the Mu-eiiiii iiii^dit possihly have run rinuid the eella Y’all. 

A larye hluek ot reirniee coroiui was found hiiill int<i the foundation nf the nurtlneabt 
liellenistie rolumn foundation Plate 111. . The hol]o\\in,u out of tile Mjftit was eontinuou>. 
Another small tra^nneni 


was found, far a- it 
went, to Ce-iTespoiul with 
the larye fragment. I 
took a })aper invalid of 
the bed-ni<uild huilt into 
the inostpie toinh, and a 
ra-tiny Ini'- ht-eii niadt 



troiii till- and also a u - 

... , m Is — U-. ■'! IT.cTi.i. 'uld su !: ii.t.’ at.-.iul 1- nn 

[aiea in [uaster oT thr 

coruna. Idiese have now been < asl and placed in juxtaposition. Portions ot the sciil}aured 
eymaliuiii uuttei’ ennie t*' liuht, an<l several fragment- <d lion-headed gargoyles. Botli tlie fact' 
of the corona and the cynuitium gutter had a batter forwaial. A portiiai of what might be 
I hr tymi'anuui auisctil ['t tired ‘ gave the angle ot the pediment. 

Kooi . — The terra-cotta fragments oi tiles Plate 11. found on the site came trom t^Yo 
di-tinct strata. Those tound in the pockets rd the Hellenistic tders were of the (.’roesus t^eriods. 
No one c'lmtdeted length ».»r width came to light, but only small fragments : these comprised to}) 
and 1 m atom ceamer- and sides, beside- portions of the cover tiles. Ihi'^ pattern of tiling is 
evidently suited to a low'- pitched roof, and it waaild bear comparison with many of the ■* one- 
thicknes- tile designs ot tlie present time. The marble parapet must liave protected the lower 
part ot the roof trom tlie sudden storms w'hich ^'Weep dow'ii from the mountains in the locality. 

Siicli wa- the material found for the -tudy of the structure cmnmenced about 550 jxc., 
dedicated PIO cc .. vind destroyed l)y tire in 850 I'.c. 


KLslOKAriOX. 

In making liie resl<a’alioii ot the ( roe'-us fabric j TMate I\'. 1 have been go\-eiTied by the 

1 emain- ->till in [>ositiun and by the architectural fragments found. The princi})al remaiii- 
in position are — 

1. Numerous [uilche- ot paving in the }>eiT'^tvle and promms which indicate tin* portions 
whei’e there were no column-, and geiiorally give the area of tlie tem[de and level of tin* floor, 

' 1 . A }>urtion of pa\'iiig to the north giving the bouiulary of the peristyle platform. 

‘h \ -inking ni a [>ortion (U the foundation evidently intended t(» receive the step at the 
West end of il e [Peristyle, jiisi north of the perron projection. 

1. 1' (Uindatioii^ of step"' at the west end of tlie perron. 

o. Markings in llie }>avemeiit -liowuiig the position of the iuiiei [dintli course of the 
lUM’th cella wall. 

(>. The innei foundation ('oiu’ses ot the ea-t celki wall at its centre. 

7. ’T1h‘ mould of the inner faces of tlu' east and south cella walls near their lundion, 
pi eserved by a mass of Py/antine concrete. 

S. \ ariotis fragments of llu^ soutb I'ella wall, which give tlie height and tliickness of tlie 
]»lintli course and the thickness of tlie wall, with other portions of the wailing extending to 
the sontli-wesi anla. 

U. \ [torlioii of the West cella wail wliicdi piesoives tlu- inner reveal ot tile west p«jr1u], 
the height and lbi(dmess of tlie plinth ciiui'se, and tlu' thickness of the wall. 
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10. Three toundation facmgi; withm the relhi. 

11. ihe damaged Eiinlh and lo\^er bvi'^e <it the litlb rMhiiaii rmui tlh t a>t in the iiiiai 
Lov, iA the iiurlh }'evi^tyle. 

1*2. Tile large inas> ni ilelUau-tii reluuin tniiudalion n* iIi» rent i e > a the • aiir. r.a\ m 
the ij'juth ]_.terij?tyle. probably mclo-iim the tenth eulumn ba-t troiu the ea-l. 

Id. The miitilated plinth ui the third column troni lbe\\<-L m tiu uimi i-mw *it ib* 
r^outh peristyle, directly j^outh ot the ^uutli-we-t anta. 

14. Half the }>linth ot the :^econd column t'roiu the ue-l. in ih* --uiei i«n\. diuctly -oiuh- 
we^t from the preceding. 

13. Three T-^^haped dowel hole^ in the pronao^ [)a\Tng between the tinla 
1th The pier which supported theste[not the Hellenistic temple : the-e give the '-pacing- 
ot a^ many a- seventeen of the oMlunnis in the iioi'th, and tjf "evuiUan in tin -lUtth ptri-y\b . 
The principal elements ot which nc> indications exist are- 

'U' The cctntinuati(_>n of tlu north and ^cm.th la Ibi walU forming tin po-iiriim. 
id' The eastern portal. 

ic' The facing column-' ot the ewsteim and western tm ade-. 
id' The column- of the pronau-, t>osticinii, and cella. 
on Heights above base of sliafts. 

Xo toundntions of walls other than thc'se alrea<iy menrioiieil were fomuh and thereiore no 
'.‘the]’ walls are -how n in tlu re-toratioii. 

The length of the platform without the steji i- iUd metre- 20 centimetres td.as Tt-et 
1 inches'. tiie width 33 metres 10 centimetre- ■ IsO feet 11 inche- . It i-. ioughly 

calculated, twice as long as broad. The tread of the step i- db centimetres ] foot 2 , inches'. 
ITie }>erron at the wust adds s metre- 20 centimetres i2b feel 11 inche-' to the length, and it- 
breadth has been made the width ot the plintl'* ot tht four centred rolumiis, vi/. 23 metres 
10 centimetres '^d feet [[ inches’. 

1 have given to the peristyle pavement a tail of 20 centimelies niches, troin the wail- 
to the step-, and a further tall ot 2d centimetre^ (h inches' t(' the .uigle-. The ea-t and we-l 
cella W'alis are not in line wTth the ceiities of any column s in the nc>rth and south peristyle. 

In di-iributing the column- 1 have relied on the -tatement ot Pliny i \b H. \x\vi. 14 » a- 
usually interpreted, namelv. to the etfect that there were 127 column- in alb of wliich dU 
-fUilptured. Tliese I liave distributed as follow*-: — 

In the peri-tyle, imTmling the columns *' in anti- ' . . . ioo 

In the proH.io- ...... t; 

In the poslicuiu ........ 2 

hi the relic . ... i :» 

Ponceriimg the 100 columns in the [leristyle and pronaos, there ran be lilile doul-t i<ut 
tiiat tliose* in the [tosticum and the lit id Od' cella aie not ]>roved Iw indicaiiou ni 

\ dotd'le row of nine columns is suggested, eviemtiiig the whole leJiglli ot tlie cella. Ida 
-p.icing lia- been made at aic}iitra\e level, the columns tint- dixiding ten '^gn.n'e- ot (M'ilnig in 
t be mu’t li riiid s<nith aisles respective!}', md the* same numb<'r of (Puible square- in tlu tiave. 
< U‘ tliese columns thirteen aie placed upon the fared tomidalio]i- l^efoia de.-ri’ibed. Tlie hall 
touued to the east of this laay liave benn shut off b\ a marble sei'eeii o}* bron/e grille trom lie 
west^-ni [)oi*tioii. Tile roUimii wbirli 1 [dare in tin* i'eiilre sU[>plies fur ilu u’o-- 

fouudation lai-twanl of the l>asis, and aN^j would liave formed a nio-t s,}| mfartui'v barlxgroiind 
for the stal lie ot 1 1n god(le'>> eia^-ted u[)oii the renti'al basis \I1 tbe^e t-obimn- an* shown 
thfr- same in r-hara'-ter a- those to the innei row ot the iieristvlf' 

I be nilei coiuuma! nieasuremenl in buili tank- oi the later, d pi ti-txie i slept tor the two 
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terminal interval- in eavli row at either end) 1 compute ;it about 5 metre? 21 centimetre- 
n ( teet 1 inch' centre to centre. From the centre line of the cella wall to the centre of tlic 
inner column- ot the peri-tyle i? C. metres 1:3 centimetres (20 feet Ih inehe-). and from the 
centic of the inner column- to the centre of the outer columns i- (3 metre- 12 centinietre- 
.2(1 feet 1 inch'. The TWO terminal interval- at each end of botli rows in the lateral colonnade 
inea-mv metre- <.)0 centimeti'e- , F) feet il indie-., and tin- intereolumniation holds good, ot 
cour.-e. between two r.iw- in the west and east ta. ade-. Xo remains were found to tix the position 
ot the prc.n.io- column-. Firect evidence therefore is lacking for the enggested -pacing of the 
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two i-entnil i*(»ws. The method I have adopted tor determining thi^ has been toplaeethe centre 
of a column hot ween tlio two T -^ha])cd dowel lioles to the south of tlie north-west auta. These 
dowel holes may have lield in position a bronze grille or marble screen, intended to prevent the 
\ iolati(Hi of tlie tem]>l('. Hy thim ])lacing tlie column I get a measurtanent of 7 metres 2o centi- 
metre'- 1 * 2:1 feel h V imdiost from the (‘entre of the north cella wall to the centre of the northern 
row oi pronaos columns, and an intercolinnnar interval between the two pronaos rows of 
•S metres 57 contimetre-i pis teet H inch) centre to centre. 

As the jn’emaos and postiemn colonnades' extend into the eastern and western facades, 
tliese last two dimensions apply also to tlu^ tliree central intereolnraniations in both rows of 
those facades. 
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The thirtY-six >eulptured druui^? \ have distrihiited in the hdhAviii^ muiuier : 


At the eastern end . . . . . . in 

At the western end , . . . . . 10 

In the pronao^ . . . . . . 10 

In the prwticinii . . . , . . r. 


In thi‘^ manner the ma^^-nitieeuce et the terminal t.u ade'> >tand- in niurht'd emitra^t to the 
plaiinte^N ot the lateral fatade'-, and thert' a ^uperh proee-^ional a])piN»a(h to tin cella. Hie 
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■sculpture i^ -huwti carved mi tln^ lowt^-t drum and toi-muiL' a pmaiuii *,iljniu t \\i.»-eleventim'' 
of the '^hatt. Siiu'e the column In front ol each aiita and tin* anade cohnnim in the inner row 
'A the peri'^tyle are ot unnor importaiua*. 1 have not sliown tlitan ;m -ruI])turuL 

The diameter ot the columns has been showm a.^ ot vurvine, dimensioim. '^ho^e with 
narrow intercolumniations are r)f lea^t diameter, and tln^ diameter imu'case'- with the 
greater span. I have given the lateral columns an inclusive height of about s duimeterrr with 
a shaft of about Oj" diameters. The central coluinn^^ ot the eastern and western facades have 
^tn inclusi\ e height c>f bj diameter> with a >huft of tt diameter^'. Fhe plintlm 
to the outer row’ of columns ot the tieristvle nvf* e-enerally '1 metres :t(; centiinetreh (7 feet 
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9 inches) --iiuare. The plinths ti) the inner ri>w ut tin peii-tyh' and .*11 uihei- .im' 2 im lu ^ 
T) oentinietre^ teet inche'-'. Wide >pi eadiii.L; plinth-, -lu-li ii- I’ho-. n* ih, iM.mmI 

columns, would impede the ur-e of the peri-tyle. hur the L'Wt r all i-'himii- I h.‘\* 

ii^^'^igned the double tntragal in three helt> ot varyiu.u hei.ahi-. -i [MiaO d h\ iw.. idK n *1 -* '-lia-. 

Leaf torm ba^es are placed under the four central ctduuiin or th*' « .i-ti'iii atidwL-tfM- 
fauide^ and the prniiao'5 and po-ticiiiii eoluuin-. Tdie reiuaiudt r aia \aiiMU^]\ tiioiilihil. An 
entasi.- has been a— umed in the shafts, a- all frayiaent- m drum- *’i any Itumh -h.>\\Ml an 
appreciable curve. 

Druiim of forty-four fluting.- have been given to the oiiiei row ni c*duuni- m tie yeri-lLt 
except at the angler?. Forty tlutillg^ havt^ been given In thr dnini- (»i t iir iiim c i * >w in ili* 
peristyle and to all other columns except Lit the external angle-. 

Eosette eaipital- have been plared upon the leaf ba-e- ut the t <i-ti rn aial we-iein la* adt 
and volute capital- up/n -all other-. J lunm puiinted the lea\'e- to be in idiara* ter wiili t]a*-t 
of the echinu- and the t(jru- ]>a-e.) 

The -ugge-ted angle column i- -hown with alternate large and -mall tliiiing-. i''iy\ -«.igiii 
in all, and has a torim base of -iinilar charactei. The ca[>i[al i- ot tht^ \olute I\ }-< . ll ' ill 
be seen l>y the plan that there are the u-ual twenty egg- to the echinus. Tne -uotii- t*t th* 
pulvinar- unwind from the-e eggs, a- doe- al-o the -cotia of the pulvinar ot th*’ anglt \<*l.in . 
Thur> five egg- are left free hetwmen the volute- in-tea<l cd the u-ual eix. At the iniit r sn^b 
one egg 1 - free aild partly covered hy tile [edniette-. 

The angle of the architrave -tand.- direetly al»t)Ve the tace of the ].eail an<l diiaiitb. m. . 1 
enriched a-tiagal of the top driiin. The angle ahaeii- -wt^^p- oiUwaid- fn-ni tlit laaitM* lin* - 
directly above the horn ot the volute, wdieie it attain- liu angle *>i liIxjui -hJ de_reu-. 

Tile ahacii- ot the capital- i- le-- in width tliaii the dianuler uf tlie -h ill-, t \a n al liieii 
narrowest, but there is considerable cornpen-ation fttr thi- in tlie tact tint it- length i- ah-ag. 
twice a- great a- it- wi<lth. and it i- -upported hy the [)ulvinai- oi tiu volute-. 

The central portion of the abacu- -upport- the traiisver-e at I'liitrave. .iial the bixu k* 1 
[>ortions -upport the hnigitudinal ]»eam-. 

It is sUgge-ted that the architrave had three facia-, coipped oy a peail and reel, eijiurhed. 
a.-tragal moulding, ot a siniihir pattern to that u-ed a- capping to the -liatt-. Tlu -nnlbi 
continuous egg-aiid-dart moulding found is -ugge-ted for the extermil ind-iUMuld, and tlie 
largei' for the l)edmiuuld rc)uud the cel la w<l11-. 

The corolla is from the length found in the iiorth-ea-i column h.i-t . Ad> dentil- weie 
found, <(_)ttil has a fhii-hed fare the wliole leiigtli. leg ( eutinie li’t s of , irndio and .i 

projection oi 42 centimetres il foot dv iiudiesu Tln^ bed Aee Flate III. liad unfortuiiMtelv 
l>een reworked i>y the Hellenistic luiildei'^, so no (dtu^ a- to wluit it resU d ti})oii \v,i- loiuid : if 
dentils did occur they would have been -et back the di-taiice of the pr<.>ieciioii .if tlie cca-oin. 

Ihe cyniatium gtitter lam alieady been nieiitioiuMl. Thi- -ctdpfui'ed [MiMjiet i- lla 
feature of the entablature — il i>rotected the roof from st(jrm-, ,iiid gave protection lo those 
who (4 neci'Ssity had to repair tlie tiling, ddn^ lion-|n‘<ole(l gargoyle^ li.ivo hoon -it di-h'i- 
hiited as to throw^ the rain-water jii<t clear of the <*oliUiiu-, and allow -unit iml di-taurt 
between their outtlows for aia-ess tf* the peaistyle. If tlii- p,ii‘apet wei'e com inueil mixing up 
the pediment it would have been extremely uu-ighlly trc>ni the '’eaimiiid, nioreM\ rr. would 
have no rea-on ioi it- exi-tem-e. 1 liave therefore niadi* it wgurii at iln- aitgio- im- a -horl 
distance until tlie roof behind rise- to its level ; thereafter it ri-»- a- ll'e mmaliuni to the 
tymp.iiuini cnniiee. J Imvi^ iidVri-ed the angle of thi^ ]*edimem horn a -mall Iraguient of 
marlde which might l^e tyinpaiium facing. 

Ihe loot of tile leni]>l<‘ i- -liowii with liliug, interi e i tVum t|,e i<oriioiiv loiind, a iid I 
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that tiuilKO* \\a> ii^eel for all coubtructioii above the corona member. The cella walls 
may have <•( upward', to >upport tlu^ roof timl^iers. 

It may ])e only a coincidence, but it i,'. noteworthy that the plan of the eastern and 
we^t('ln tai .ide-. eaii la- divided into four etjual parts, namely, t\yo parts measured from the 
longitudinal axi*. of the temple to the farthest removed face of the columnb in front of the 
ant.i on either liand. and two })art> from these faces to the outer faces of the outermost columns. 
Tlie ^linam^ion (A ea( h of ther^e parts i^ ruipelily I’i metre^^ '2H centimetres ^40 feet oi inches). 



1‘EAr!: V— ui>Tom.i> plax, ia.nvA’nox, axi> slctlox or vaut of wunt exf 

U.mIik.U fumi /;,V/vv r.r,nrntn<n^ nr ri>l . 


\ot li.ivin.u any actual evideiu'e t(»r tlie liei^ht of the ardiitrave from the pavement, 
i lia\e drawn an inference from thi-. dimension and made the height of the colonnades in 
[ii’oportion to tlieir iength as one to four. 

In sup[)ort of this somewdiat low colonnade J may remark that if ,ereater lieight were 
eivon, tin* MAilpturt^s on llu‘ cymatium .nutter would not have been clearly seen. The heigdit 
of tin* (Uitahlature is shown as oiu'-fourth the lieiglit of tlie colonnade, namel^x metres 
*07 ctaitimetre 1 10 ttad 1 inch'. This dimension is divided e([Ually hetwa^en the architrav(‘ 
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or, 

and the -luierior hit iii]>ei Tin Nvlude liti;Aht nf the teiiii)le, troiii the |'aveuieiU tn the >iuiuiiil 
of the Sculpture er<AviiiiiA the pediment. 1 *2-1 metres .“(i eentiiiieire^ eSO fe»A 7 itudie^', 

namely, halt a^- niiU'li a*- the total ^vidtll of tlie [,eri-^tvle at tlu^ ha^e ot tlu^ '^hatt^. 
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(.)L1) B0KTj1(tHE]:A— TTALTAX KTVTEEA. 

Ey Axdkkw T. Tvvloe, ILC-A. l‘\ . 


^|AHE I'M oi French and Iralian 

I IF\ieia are of i:ie u aii'l fall 

JL material fer tla lUvliiteLtural (Irauuhjt^man 
and the arr>r. '^ide by .-ide with the modern 
fashimiahle winter i> at^. they still rLinain with 
their nairnw'. -nnle^-, -teen >tifcet^ and (juaint 
hou-e'^ and ehurciRs, that with tlie pursuit of 
health and "Uii-hnn^ can he coiubmed -ketchinn 
and -tudy of tie- ino-t interestiiiy^ kind. Eze. 
lhn|uebruiu , iMciuone. A entiminlia, San Eeine, 
Eordie-liera, all ha\t^ their old towms very little 
altered. F.ven more interesting are the Saracen 
Rock " towns nr sillanes that lie up the valleys 
and on the hilhtops a little way back from the sea, 
^nch a'- St. Annexe, Ca^tillon. Dolce Aipta, Apri- 


cale, ivc. lire illust nition i, w'ith nairow' streets, often 
hudt over fur considerable lengths, forming sombre 
tunnels. It must be confessed they are often dirty 
and malodorous, hut abundantly picturesque, and 
with glurious views at mt st unexpected points. 

Perhaps the most interesting of them all. because 
the most self-contained and least altered, is Old 
Purdigheia, possessing as it does nearly ail its old 
walls still standing, with three of its old gates. 
On a first visit I was struck with its citadel-like 
]dan, and the free passage or street behind the 
towm wvills, originally going all round, so that 
the defenders could march round inside and 
(juickly concentrate at any threatened point. On 
a second recent visit my intereNt wars inci eased. 
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On invL«^tiu(iti(Ui 1 touii'I littlr (jr ii ) infui'Ui'uiini 
.ivaildbk'. iui-1 iin plan ui the town prociinihle, noi 
cuuLl 1 hear ut any }»lan hein^a extant. I therefuia. 
^\ith a ceitain amount ot aialacity, deciih^l to talw- 
inea-ureineiit^ and make a plan ior myselt. Wlot 
^ei'iiied t') he iieavly four-s-piate turned out t ) l)e a 
in i-t iireauilar Nhape. A reference to the plnn will 
^how that it is (piite un^ymuietrical, and appaiently 
rather haphazard in it^ jrramremeni. The irround 
talk con^i'lerably — the north corner beiina tht 
liiLrhest and the >outh-wc>t earner the lowcsr. the 
tail of the LfiMund beinu from n )rth t ^ >outh-west. 
Innde, the ground ha> been terraced up m places, 
eo that the thice main phn./as appixiach a level, 
altliough all have a ^Jlight fall to the >'uith. The 
street'' slope con ^idei ably, many of them having 
>trps. The church, a> will be seen, on the 
higher part of the town. ha\iiiu piazzas at the front 
and one ^ide : it is veiy simple, and with little 
architectural leatures on the exteri r, but the in- 
teiior is of good proportion^, with pilasters and en- 
tablature and curved ceilinn. all proi'is-sly dec Jia re 1. 

T’he outstanding feature of the town frjm a 
di-tance i- the ('jinpanile, which is ipiiie detaehebL 
and at a shoit distance from the ch^irch * it is tlie 
only tower m the town, and the design, with its 
s'uuewhat huroous t<)p. is characteristic ot that part 
ot the country. There were evidently tour gates in 
the walls, hut only two of these liave any archi- 
tectural it-tLUi>-s ivmainiim ; th-. north uate li-is 
heen entirelv remove L leavinn now only a wide 
s[>ace. In the Pia//.i Fontana tlaue stands tin 


only tountain. hut it is ut \»iy phasihg hin w. b 
a tiaui'e ill the centre of w ; m- marble. 'Lb. sto-e. 
are rarely mor^ th.ni st \a n it t si\ mt Ui s wuba.iiid 
p,i\'ed with rounh cobbh>-sr >n, < ; the boust , aie as 
a rule [Fiin — pi isteft.d and variuuslc unt* l.ainlde- 
void of spi-ei.ii au b.r^ Lt li al te iiui - - but < >0* ho;is. 
close to the* china h las ^till itUiimu .i su-tll hut 
beautiful stairca<e wnh p >Ush' u n.e-bL columns 
and exguisitely cai\el Corinthi.in i.u ' mIs LOnm* i 
ceiiinLrs, and stoiie halustra-les, 

Thes))ecial induniiiU. leatiUesji* I’n ’ownwalF: 
at the noith-teist conn r anul .it tht iH»rt‘--Wt st iLt y 
have been renusve-l to wibien tlu laai-luacs. oal rh,- 
northern pjition has bejn iiic inp.aaii d with th - 
liouses ; hut the lemaiiider h t.iirly inuu t. wiilt 
the streets behiii'i the walk. (JriLrmally the hous -e 
Were all kept within the walk, liut in cuurst of time 
lieic and there, and chietiy on the icuth si,|, , tlu-y 
have been projeeteil on t > the t- gs of tlo- wvilk. K. i\ iiiar 
a Covered stieet uiidei, as shown on plan ii> tli* 
linche'l lilies. As all this reg.on m s-ih]cct to 
earthipaakes, stremrtheiiing arches are guite a 
featnie ot the tiwiis. and are throvn at.ios^ ih- 
street^ at tKguenr inteiwak. In one ot the illus- 
trations the aixhes aiv also showui from the houses 
to the oute' t )wu wails. Thechirnicu’ ( )ld kordi- 
uht-ra I can give hut little idea of ; uivb r .-i eeiieroiis 
southern sky. witli brilli<int liuhts an 1 deep luminous 
sh idows. and alimpscs i_»t tin* Mile Ale iiiei rain an 
iiere and th ue. it dwulis in :ht niMu uy as a joy, 
anil grips the heau-strinns with its imuMliii^ call 
of tlu' s aith. 
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Architecture and the London County Council. 

In the -Tolknal fur Itii April last ^p. 3.jy_ 
pnMisbeil a lutier addressed from the Institurt* 
to the Chairman of the London County Council, 
in which, while acknowledgment was made of the 
coiirceons considurati( n eiven hy the London 
County Connell and its otticials to suggestions 
made by the Institute from time to time upon 
architectural matters of public imporiance, it was 
pointed out how much more useinlly suggestions 
of this kind could he made in the initial staues ot 
a scheme than alter it had been developed. The 
letter went on to ^uogest that when such matters 
as street planning, the design of buildings on land 
leased by the Council, bridges, or monumental 
works under the control of the Council are under 
consideration, the Institute might he invited to 
depute one or two of its members specially compe- 
rent to deal with the iiarticular -subject involved, to 
conier with tlie Council or its (.itficers charged witli 
the matter, and give their view^ on its architectural 
aspect. Should this procedure be found satisfactory, 
it might he thought desirahle at a later ])oriud to con- 
stitute an Advisory Cummittee of a few architect^, 
with perhaps a painter and sculptor, wla -e expe- 
I lenco and advice could ho ])la(-od nmtuitou^ly at 
the dispi sal of the C uncih This in ir^ turn, the 
signatories hoped, W'o._ild <levclup int(t a larly cor- 
responding with the C<'n\Lil c/es Il/uii/u hts C/C/C 
of Paris, to wliich the architectural (levelopment 
of France ow( s ^o much. The letter warn '-luned hy 
Mr. Thos. IL ( nlkutr ~P}'i Sir Vsiuu MT'hh, 

h.A. [Chi'Uiuau 7\>n'u Piaiinlug (’ufUfii/ttcf], 
John W. Simpson C/iaiituufi .Ir/ ('(VnnuKci^, 
Al(-xand(‘r ( iialiam [Hon. Scernto) jo. 

ITie London County Council referred this letuu 
to their Lmprovouu'iit^ Committee, and the followTne 
reply, dated Kith Novemlier, has been addressed to 
the Preside nt : — 

sgro >1 W. le A'c*,'. lUii.s. 

J'hr Prfsoltnt li.T.HA. 

Sir,- The Cliairnian of the ('ouncil lias laid 
hetore till' Improvements Committee your letter of 


21st February ^'Ath tegai'l to the architocturiil 
features of improvements. The Committee aiv 
of opinion that the sus-ee^tions which the Pioyal 
Institute ot British Aixhitect- have leen good 
enough to make are of gieat interest and import- 
ance, and they desire me to express their thanks 
tor the action taken hy the Royal Institute. The 
matters meiitiuned in yoiii letter have engamd the 
careful attention el the I’ommittee. iau, as Pailia- 
ment is now di^cu.''sing prcpjcsals fur new legis- 
lation which, if agreed to, may ha\e great erfict 
on the whole rpiestion of improvements, they La\e 
Come to the conclusi, .n that it would he undesir- 
able to advise the Council at pie^ent to come to 
any definite decision thereon. The Committee 
thought that the Royal Institute would wish to 
have this intimation <4 their view*s. with an 
assurance that, as s._on as a decisi^jn shall have 
been come to hy Parliament (»n the profio^als in 
question, the Cmnmittee will again consider your 
letter. — I am. Sir, your obedient s-mvant, 

L. L. GomMix 

er P Cc'-rr ^ 

Local Government Board Inquiry . The Architect’s 
Control of Work on his Buildirg. 

Mr. EdwTu T. Hall. I'/to -P/csiAcnt. at the invita- 
tion ot the Local iTovernment Board, recently cave 
evidence before a ComuiUtee appointed hy the 
Board to inquire into the relationship hetw'een 
architects of public buildings lucted trom loans 
sanctioned by the Board, and engineers who ad\ise 
in respect of engineeiiiig work rec|uired f >r such 
building-, the point being c. n-idered whetljLr the 
lattei woik should be withdrawn from the c ntrol 
of the architect A printed co}>y ot Mr. Hairs 
evidence wm- suhsequently si-m I’y the C- minutee 
to the Institute Council, with the intimation that 
the Committee would be gl,id to leceive any re- 
presentations the Institute de-iivd to make on 
matters coming within the scope of tlieir inquiry. 
Amung the-e was the qiiesticn hoW' it should be 
determiiud what plant to in-tal at Po( r-law insti- 
tutions— to wTiat extent, for instance, it was ile- 
-irable that the installation of plant ,{t ^uih 
institutions -hould he under the direction of the 
architect. The matter was considered by the 
Council at a meeting in Oetulior last, when the 
folhnving resolution was ]'>assed : — 

‘•That the Council of the Royal Institute con- 
sider it imporatiNe in the interest of the empL>yers 
that the architect of sucTi pubJic laiildings should 
ha^ e the coutrul, directi' n. and supervision of ever\ - 
thing necessary to bring to completion the build- 
ine wTiich he lias dcsi^ncM], and that tliey endurs(‘ 
the evidence niven on this p .int Iw i\fr. Hall; and 
further that in each separate case the phtm to In* 
installed should be determined by the empL-yer- 
in lon-ultation with the architeet," 

A copy of thi- resolution w'as forwarded to tin 
Local (Tovernmenr Board, with an expression ot 
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tue Cciincir^ .ipuiecitni* >11 ci the touru^N ^liLt n 
by tbe Bo.ii.l ui aiYor.liau ibriu .tu upy >i-runirv nt 
vir'W- apiMi ihr poinr. 

Proposed British Architectural School in Italy. 

I’liO ' lua-L-tioii in tin- Pn^liLnu'" Ab 
‘pp. VV that .! Sell tol -be, nil b , ^TAbliAbt 1 jr 
Ronic- or ci-ctvhciv in iralc tor ibt- btiierit vi 
luiti-h jrebir ct nl ^tiukn:- \va- on rb.. airtiibi 
ai :b(r C vniLil niiL'tina le-t 'Mon lay, an I a -inill 
Lominiiiee has bcrii appointtl to con-alt'r ila 
aiiesri ai mil report tv) the hvincib 

Fellowship Noni'nations withdrawn. 
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Rearrangement of the V ctoria and Albert Museum 
(Art Division). 

The Rn’'OLt ot the C in nntte jpiuintol bv the 
Fin 111 of Ei'iC't.on i.^-t Fobritt'iv to prepare j 
'• eiieLii-' ol rejiiiiij- lent ni te.,. Alt C > obo. r r oi- 
of tho ViLLoiaj aii'l Albert hlu-Lnni. anl t j ab.io-' 
a- ti rlr- pL'iiicipA^' vrhich -Iambi o oab^ tho t.rmie 
'Ici tlopiiiioit oi til' !.> ii ov pnb[i~.li, a j- 

‘ P.t rli-oiu. ri^'.' ’ V PoiO;’. T'‘> (’n'Li'iiit''' > a- nri'o n 
jily < ■*ii't:tnmL . ^:r Clamle- Ailln iCbiiir- 

Ul’lLi'. llr, (’-'hi hlc--:-. . A. O. iie'i^nl'l, 

ImM- Dpv. IP Puo.AL anl J. C. V\b bja , A. ALP. 
Sir Chaib'- Iblk- baiimt re-irn- 1. im pbte^ ■>- 
("li ‘Uiiiaii ivj- til . n by 1)!’. ( A.cil Sontli. 

Til-' Coni!fiiit> <■’- p>' CO lur.‘ in plcniimr rh-ir v/o'-lt 
v\*a- Ln’oelyinri loiical l>r th^ fact ihin ovnu t') tin 

j ppi'o irh.iia cniiptb'tinn of tb* i,. iv b iiFiin'c- rn*! 

ib ti-c --itv tor ibcaliur >n'in‘tiiial ip.i- srion-, rb" 
P>oai'l Ilf E'luejtiiin -le-'rol lo bi.- tb* ir 
tii n'laiion- bribr >nl of J.ilv. Tb. y tb''‘(‘biM 
(oiilinA rbt nL-"P\ - tu (‘bis-iti' .olon of th" c li- 
iectiOi,-. rb" hi-po-ition tlnmiubij it tlio bniMiiiL' 

• it t'oL ni.iin ilivi-ioji- nf tic c 'lIoLtion in hue rA-i- 
rion to ono cn'Ulier. nial rl-e main line- upon ivhicb 
:bo -ub-eetion- ot tbo-e (livl^.ons cinh the objects 
c iinpri-eh in tbnni -boui 1 li * ipspr)-. h. They Imm' 
:il-o nihie.tr 1 tie lin- - on tvhicli they con-iher the 
work of the ALi-tman -ho ill be heVLlopeh - i c- to 
ob-(. r.e a 1 1- i*‘ -liii'i >> fiii O'ou nf tuneuiou troiu iluT 


of tie oPi. r \cLjinai u-.i-tuin- ni L 'ii'kin. uil to 
e-taoit-u I"! lb. \’u [•>' .L Ol'l A'l ' . Mo-., 'lOi > 
lacoirni'ea nre ot .leiivny in :ln tui.i ■ 

A- I'tU'jrl- e luiin:-tiJ lb -n. n iiLi'iUb 

I ) 1 ' 1 \ e\ bb ill I I ibe b I' .Lhi I U i lb o p/ ,\ i^u e i - b -ulh 
be niob- I-U- Ke -p.-r-’ vtllU - 111 lb" Ir V, 1 oiu’lb_. 
and haviiio UblieatLU lb jiuibini oil lie 

acuoiuiib i'].nu)n eon-ibo'. '..[u-.n to- tub -i- 
partiiient. ilieir propo- 1- ’e .•r'..'rr 1 o.- tb- 
P>>ai‘>b .ind tUL Oltire of \\--rk- ''m- - >' • b ebb 
i ') provide tb*. acc-uiinai'l iib-ii l. par. - a I’b-. Poai- 
niiitcc -tionupV ."Proeat.- alvn.nae- b, iiie a'k.n oi 
the reairauLteUielit of tb-. Afii^e’lUi *" to la a- r re 
a e- illeL'iion lIs po^^ible foi rbe i-- oi t'l-* Cbima'- 
tion Dcparrnient. -o a- to n.nP-r that dep.Mm-mi 
iii'lepcudeiit ct the cidiltLli' 'll- on l-v no ineiit • \bi 
bitiiiiaand to av- d-l rlie n".u---iLy i')r toiinu object- 
fron; the ci-cS in th- hpa-c im to It-nl tor exbib: 
tion in the proviiiLa-. Fbey iLLoaaib ibl tint tb- 
Circailition Depiitnient -lioul i b -o .b_\\lo;i.'l . - 
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In view of the inrentiou of tb- lio'r 1 ft Lduc’- 
li -li that tb-' ATi-. iioi -bo ild b- du ba :a 1\ b *. > 1 ip.-l 
c- a APi--Uia of A] plic-l Av;-. -p-- IC'a-bPra- 
T 11 In- been eiv-n t - :L. LoIi.Ltb'U --i F):l an-i 
W.ft 1 ' ( - ibiir P an-n u J-, Arini.i tu ilptiio.cnd 

Piunt- bii'l r)r.!''-mj-, -oiiir i-Ptbiii- ft v.biAu >1 
lift aliiiii of tu- cpplbrni'iu •-{ pLiuAnl-- oi 
:i riMii'c. iiii nt tb.r ip.'V b- ,li , An- ( , -lltj linp- 

Ot Menlwork. AVf Aw ula I - mde-.UL. Tla inclu- 
-1 ui in the APi ‘ ‘itp ft ]).o Miij- wb • b bt\e no 
dir-'L't laniine fii aii_\ ft lb- .■] -plb -1 .ua- i- a-n 
-idmv‘l an -nialf r-, a - •! tbia Toin-taein i- iveaiia 
ill- ndeh Liib r to lib Naiioinl or A-r 'I'.f.* (ralb'v. 
Tib natural -lop* ot tb< A[u-"Un> -lio-d-l be 

Coll- ctifn t'W evbborion fl lipi-le 1 n’miinr- li’otu 

the au't’-iie p uU' ft \ a-w. ! n tbv i ut ft ii- bAne 
foup.d iiii{if--]ble. ivviibj to L uiliii'-n- oi i-f'[Ue-;. 
to tran-f' i r>‘rtan oi rb" piLiu • lolbia-.p^, ibe 
LfpiUiitt - -11 j'ji at till' ,ialn,i r lull P-r tb' in fl lii* 
nilb "b*-^ tf b-' vacitp-l bv -one of tb* Oiifutal 
collecnoii- lu tb" luip-n il tn-auu^ Ibrpb 'Fbe 
primary intere-t of n-. -'i > anl mural paiuiiim 
beinu decoail’Vi , tb- w-ik'- -b -iild propiiivbi- 
im-iynel to tb- A'icl -rn and Mb.-rt AJu-euui, tb" 
National (A|ie!*\ iikinu' oulv siicb p vep[>tbun ! 
( xample- a- nr- riipiirtA of a imi ru.nbir ma-terA 
work or ffrrhe illu-r>‘at. >n -f the In-tori, tl .le\(dop- 
libuit of painunL,u A- le'c.iiA- -eulpt ure. tip' Pom 
piiiti p c -n-i'b r i biO in idi-i] arraneeni'Uir ipiebt be 
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to cu-urdn:<'rt. dll the National colkction'' in one 
huikling or in adjacent Lriiklings. As this is for the 
present inA>i'^^ible, they suggest that the Museum 
he lueanwhik legardtd the home of all clashes of 
>culptui-e \\hich att' not imliukd in the British 
Munluiii ( ollectioii^. ^vith the turther provision 
that of p' ^t- Renaissance sculpture only specimens 
should he included which uiay he -elected as the 
most ariisUc examples uf <ip[ilied design. Purchast 
ot scul^nuu should he C'lnhnLil fi-r the iuture to 
such (.bluets only a- have an important hearing on 
a})plicd dc^ien. I’he opini* n is t.xpie--t.d that the 
scope ot the -cCt'i'iioi Prints and Biusvinus sh'aild 
b'e as tar pu-Ahk cuntnietl t • -tick exanu)le:= a- 
illustiate the histui\ Liii-i dewlopnicjit ot decoration 
and of the applied arts. 

The Committee piopo:^e that the objects com- 
t^rised in the iMuseiim collectii m -hail he arranged 
in eight detjartment- — viz., ili Architecture and 
Sculpture: '’Tj Metalwork: it'Ji Woodwork, hdir- 
niture, iinhi Leather ; M' Textile-: ^5) Ceramic-. 
Enamels, and Glas- : 1 0 j Paintings : A ' The Libiaiy : 
l-S) Engiaving. lliu-iration. and l>esign. In the 
arrangeiiicnt of the vain m -cction- the following 
principle - sb.aikl be kept in view : G t There should 
be formulated for erch -ection a rta-ouably logical 
-cheme. illustrating the technical and artisiie 
development of the particular industry repre- 
sented. and that scheme siiould he adhered to in 
the arrangement uf the specimens : (2) Mlieie 

specimens are not available ioi the complete 
illustration ot the -eepience of development, atten- 
tion should be drawn to the deficiencies by means 
of elra wings and photographs, with the view of 
sub:^ti tilting for thc-e, Us tune goe.s on, act mil 
Specimens acquired by gitt oj* [)Ui'oha':e. As regards 
the collection of casts, which are mainly trom 
architectural originak, the Committee, vhile re- 
cognising tlieir value .urd alh-tting additiomil space 
for their arrangement on a moi'e intelligible and 
Useful [triiuiph', deptecate very strongly turther 
additions to tiie collection, except wlure needed to 
illiistuite or suppkiinAit originals. 

Dealing with the collectK'ns of Aixhitecture and 
Sculpture, which for the na ^t part are arranged in 
the East and West Halk. the Report state^^ that 
eiidea\oui‘ has l)u'n made to secure as far a^ pos- 
sible strictly clironological anuiigcnienr. The plan 
of liuilding spj‘cimens into the i\lusuun stmctiue 
is not coiiniionded. Such uh]ecis sliuiild he [daced 
when' thev are easily av.i liable tor consultation, 
.ind no attempt should he made to suggest the po>i- 
lion or surroundings (which must ite iiuukujuate 
and misleading) for which they worn' originally de 
sigiu'd. PioNision, ho\ve^er. should he ai’forxkd 
as near the object as po-sihle of a nu dikphotograjih. 
or drawing ot the building or pan of the building 
from which the tletail in (piestum iiasheen removed. 

'[’he ( ’ommitU'«‘'s pioposnls for an Architectural 
Indox. a matter in which they acknowledge tlu' 
a-si-taiice deri\ed from ihofrs-^or Regina hi JUom- 


li eld’s suggestions, are best given in the %vord3 of 
the Report ; — ■ 

The object ui thi^ Index -bound be the illustration bv 
iiie.LU^ or rnoLkl- photogiat'h^.aiui drawings oi the •le\elop- 
uient ot aichitectiue. A numtei ol models aiiead\ ex.st 
'll tilt* Mu-cum which v ould eiuible a beginning to be nnule 
'.ith the loiiiidtion oi the Index. 

Ill the piece-- ot aiiaiiiiiiig -Uch a -eiie- the diicetuui- 
ill which the mam collections, betli ui original- auu let'i’o- 
ductiun- lieeil exten-aai wo ild beenn'e .ptcncnt in a way 
that -hould ce or great scivicc m aeterniiumj lutnre 
pUiCha-es tui the depaitnicmt eg aiLhitcetarc. 

Iilu-tuaicn- rr the early and aiehaic toiins oi aichiuc- 
luic might be grouped ininiedtaTely tu the we-i oi the 
main entrance, and along the pa--ege wojbi be -Lown the 
de\clopinen: ef cuieiiral architecture in pioxmmy to the 
huge -pecimen- in the West Hall. In th^- wiile lubb\, at 
the point where the passage opens to the West CuUxt (old 
t5cience Lilaam n nosv allocuUcii to Or.cntal woj'hwoik. th-. 
htiger Oriental models ox building- v ould be plr.ceil : 
-imilaily the models oi Italian buildings imght b<. pLue'l 
in the coiresigcndii:^ lobby which lead- into the Erst 
Court (present Tapt-t>y Couir. bat licieaitei to c-jurain 
i_ast- or Euiopean stone carving .uul a}>pl:ed -culpture) 
i'he whole ut the i_as-ageto theimhtoi the entrance would 
be devoted to Eiuopean aichitccttue 

At e\eiy point the labels shoubl mdic.Ue where to look 
in the Mu-t‘Uiu loi nioie ample ibusiratun or the - ibject 
and should II necessary reier the inquire- to uthei London 
Houeam- oi us buildings ea-ily aice-siblc. 

To perreet such an Index, to w'oik out it- airanaciuent 
ill the most conveniently logical order, to n-ake it cemplete. 
and yet not redundant, atti active in appearance without 
descending to mere pietiinc:?-, wouhi no doubt be a w'ork 
OI time and much thought and expeiiment. But since all 
the objects would le ^malL subsequent leaiiangemeui 
^YOuld not be ea^-tly, and could be carried cut p.eLcmeah 
-ection by sectum. as material accumulate-l. Eoi instance, 
jihotoaraj'h- wuuld ai ilie -tart pvoh \l;ly 2UeiloiihnaT" — and 
[thorographs would alway- be inva.luable — but in the nias- 
thcir monotuijy i- uuatuacrive. Neale diawing- aio neces- 
-ary forthestudenr. butaaam aie not attractive in the mas- 
Thepcitect Aichitcctuial Index Aiould. ii j-u— iblc. in-Tud,. a 
lame number or old engraving- an<i goodcoloiiredi dra'-'ing . 

The Mu-euiii -tail aie aliea-ly alive to the piincnple 
involved ta- wiTiie-- the 'iraw'inLi- ajiiJeiided to the Alonral 
window and to Sir 1'. BimhirA liou-ei. It -lu.ui.l bt 
lolb'Wtd thioughout tiie dcq'au’tincnt . toi in-taia e, ilm 
opening- of the earned Italian thmiway- -hould be iittt«l 
in with good illusti atum- ut tlieii ^'O-Uioii in tiu* ci>ini>b ti 
building and of other -miilar doorway-. 

Side l>y .-ide with -culo drawin-- oi tlie Mu-cum -[aii- 
nieu-, -hould be place. 1 outline diawing- to the same -cale 
ot w Al-know 11 and act c --iblc l-mldim:- ft i the 2'urp.'-i tU 
iinpie'=5-ing upfii the -tiulent tlm ralue ot -calc 

It is proposed ihat '-oine ot the larger specimeim 
of woodwork, being eoiisidcrabk portions of build- 
ings, -'ball 1)0 placod ill tlic Arthiicctiiral E. urt on 
the north wall, so that they will lead up to the 
woodwork on the lloc-rs of the ^eweral courts, and 
-o to rile old }>art ot tho South (bu'ridnr. whiedr is 
to be exclusively w'oodwork. 

The C’oraiiiK' collection to be housed ut the new 
galk'ik'S i- -.0 large, and in the main -o exeollent, 
that it is hoped to arrange it in a tashieii that 
wall show the hi-'torical dexelopnunt of the craft 
both on U" technical and arti-'tic sides, in a way 
tliat no other CMllecticui would admit. 

Eomjdeio plans oi the \arion- tioor^ showine 
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:h. Ji<po-iti"a L't t.K lolltcnun^ aiv givtu .i' ju 
A ii^iL-U'iix :u :ht' IL'ij h*:. 

Higher Education for Architects. 

A claim foi* the pruvi?i<jn of liicba' t.-' luc itioji 
lot* arcln: .c:- lu tlu ntw Lbiiver^it\ (.if L) iblin i- 
brills ac:iv<'lv piu IOL^^\Ll^l by the \l >yA In-tituic 
i.t the Architects u± Irclan«i. A letter recently ah- 
(Ire^^eh h\ tliL Co liicil el ill'll hoJy to the DiiMin 
Xc'.v VnAtr^ity Cuuniii^^lon ^a} - — ■ 

•• The Council of the Riyval Institute or Aichitccr^ 
of Irclanh, (le:^ir u^ oi prom nun hmher archi- 
tcct'iral e-'litcation. an<l of atfur-une -tultut- in- 
cieasetl iacilitie'; lor acquirimo. conjointly ^vnh, or 
as c preliminary to. arti'^^tie ainl exact technical 
attainmirii:-, a lioemi eeneml ehac itr >n, ^vnh opi> u'- 
tunity of proceeding to a rniveiniry degree, deem- 
the time Mpporuine for urineiim 1 afore the Com- 
mission the matter ( f aichiteciuml education in 
Ireland, rvith a view to the po--ibie e-tablishmeii: 
uf a Chair of Architecture in the uew Cnivei'Sity. 

“In the rniveisity of LiverpDi.il there his been 
e:3tablished for - ane lew year- past a Chair and a 
Schu.il ot ArchitLCtare, with t:ie -t it ^d uiiject ot 
pioviJima fei* arciiitect- pr. fts-ionnl education of 
a Cj-iivei-ity -tandard -ide by side wnh the student- 
of other prute--ioim, an 1 the Cniver-iry now grants 
the .ie^ive of Bachelor of Architeeture (B. Arch. a 
The Schjoi i- i'tc -‘jiii-ed bv the Board of Archi- 
tectuial E iucation, lUid i- teamiiiL’ ily inspected by 
vi-itoi’s itpreseiiiina the Board." 

The C'juncil conclude by an ex]a'e--i .ui ut their 
wiliiimii' to eO'Opeivite and a-sist \\iih ad\iee in 
the formation of a -cnenie of architeetuml educatii ai 
under j lequate prufe-:?i mil control in coniiexi m 
^^it]l the ]:ew riiivei -it_\ . 

Mr, Henderson’s Restoration of the Sixth Century 
B C. Temple at Ephesus 

hli . -V. E. ITt.ndc‘1- rn. who d( -L'l'ibe- in the jire-eiii 
numi-cr tiie lemain- ot cheCro.-^ri- i-ixth century 
me.! TeJiqde ot Arteini-at Ephesu-. lia- a notable 
'Irjwiim 111 ibe autumn < xlnbition of ilie Royal 
‘^eeiety'jf Brirmli Artist- depictinn bi< -unae-ted 
re-f jiMl. >11 ut the tcibiic. Ide. I'e-turatlon ba-ed 
upon tlie -iinm -tiuii- gi\t n by hir. IIendm*-oii on 
jMt. i yj. Tln^ c-iitral statm i- an aihiptation 
- 1 two -in.ill i\of\ -t ituette- lu one lit to lie lit durum 
tia e'^ iVcUioim. A L'lille^ 1- -uauc-ted at tin (un 
toi.ie t J tbe pioiiao-, wb !v ibt T-^-baped mui-tice'- 

w<)''mnnd. I Ir' de>i<jn bji-ed on ■’ Tlie Wb e[iei - 
rci'i'inmu- found ,it /edon, but w itli cajiiiul- aftei 
tin mo ltd ot diat touiid at Lamp-acii-. on tin 
irelit-ponr. ( )n pace bt Mr. JEnder-ou uIm - hi- 
t‘ea-oii'=i t .r tbe returii ot tin (•ymatnnii. Koldewe'. 
end R’icb-tein. in tin ir I'C-tOiMtion id TtunpU' ( at 
S‘'iunm, , ij'b( ,i t< :bt r* tmui - um wdiat on tln'-iiin 
iuit Ml’. Hri-d. .tut('- ibut Tlnu’t' 1- Moiliinc 

■'>]*.' mo tile muul .nm* >’,eri<? bt.iiiL pkued nr tbe 
nci- 1 b- eotwiinic eeron eium i- a mtln i com- 


Uiun lui’in L>t th- m'Ode-- a- iiii-tiv-- “i t‘" j'Un.til 
^^orLd. A -iiiidl ro*ry [tlaqiu ot tin- t\[’ au- m- 
t arthe 1 in.ar to. c- ntral ba-i- Tbe /j , <> , oi d.. 

21-t Aus emt»m h i- a l.»ur-|.,._e plate -hcunig an 
admirable o .otoj .-an’, .e r- ) '’'o diet on > u hi'. IE n- 
der-oib- lE* ) w 5 im 

The L C.C. Works Department 

'Idle loll iwiim r.-Ci'iu la ii>l itnum oi tbe < o mml 
Purpjse^ Coniiiiitiei-, a.r:- iie o i: of I’m bu^ >: ,n ot 
the London Cu’ant\ Cuuncii to . ii-Lontinu-. their 
Wh>rks I)L‘partiimiit, wxie mu\t-l l»'i- a lop. .on at 
the Cjiinty Couimil iimLtni_ la-t ddie-'l ly — viz. : 
“<n; That the prein.-e- occupied Ipv the W'orb- 
Department be tran-terud. as -urpiu- V' >perty. to 
the Improvements Counnittee from 1-: Einuary 
LJ09, vitli the pro\i-o that the W'oi’k:; i^epariinent 
may (-ccupy the preini-.-. -ubjcct lo une m 'iitib- 
nutice, until -md-. later date as tlm eomuiittee 
Lontrolliim that department may ivnume. ur a- the 
premise- may ca -old or Lt. ;bi Tnat the Wuik- 
Cwinmiltte be auihori-ed to arraim^ lur tii. 
di-po^al of the plant and -tock of the dVurk- 
Idepartmellt. ei That it be lefelUeil to the 
Geiieinl Purpo-e5 C >mmitree to -ubmit anieinE 
ment- ... to proMde f->i’ the execatioii by JifLct 
em}doMoent ot labour, uinler the direct -uper\i-ion 
t.<f the executive uihcer e^uicerned, of wmik- w'hieh 
it may b^ de-irablc to ca.rry out by tin- nietau'E" 
The recoinmeiniati n- wxre adopted, with tuL omi-- 
-ion in 'gi of the wujol- ” or n- the [ .tUii-e- may 
Ije let or -old." 

The Advancement of Craftsmanship, 

Idle Caiqteiut.r-’ (danipaiiy li odim in \ » a Ujl 
O ee.tdelicn of appiXiltu '-Inp. ini- 'lecnle 1 to n’m'. 
mil- Hall, a serii - (af leCMia - on IhaAimmary 
1.)^ -mn in tbi C >imiriict'\t At -, in nee trdLiiic 
with It- aiiL’ lit ti’adition-. fi>r the abivanceiiiem m 
the be-t w>uk ill tie art- e inneLted wdtli bniibLnm 
Idle lectures will, ni the iir-t placf . b, In* .dl era It- - 
int n and th<^-e rngagod in actuad irnd*- in con 
iiexion wuth the cun-tnicii\t nri-. but all ot citln r 
-I \ and uf an\ trade or [iroP <-ion are in\iteil l > 
attend. Admi--ion will br ir^o by ticket, ddn 
lectures Will la-t <ib )ut three-' pui teiA ol .in hour, 
and nt tbe el '-e -] m -tioii- on tbeni m ' v bt n-ktd. 
At the end ot the cour^i* })ri/e< will lu oti’ered to 
tho-c wlio have atteiuEd not b.-- than eight b e- 
tnre-. ddioiigb it i- hoped l!ie iectur* - w di hi 
more oi' b - - (’xlniu-tive, tin. id*M m t" ( ncuiram 
l!io<e who attend to -tudy the -iibp el- lO'* rla m 
<el\e-. 1 M twei n damnn y a iid \}u-il n. \t tin Od 

lowdim ueiitlemeii will <ai\e tt‘( tin ' - on \ a riou- < 1 1 1 - 
eomiected with laiiMiim 3E s-r-. \\d.i>' Scliult , 
Lily Eawdier, R .iiiin \ Lreiui, Tianqi \’()\-e\. 
Buillb Scotr. Sj'.'.anr. Emirmne ddnut!. and 

M 11 ki" ( lai dina'. d'jc! ( t oi n iiji'--.u u. tolhobc 
! ui t'". mn j a 0 ' tui b' j' m!'*' uai ion. i a n bi obiann >1 
Oil M ; . EH. 1' o . nei U. I b I'k. ( J r [)• tit' 1 '- Hall. 

Iminluii Wall. ia.C. 
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The Decline of Apprenticeship 

One ot the <jueAtion- whicii received special 
attention at the InteriiLUioiial Cuii^i'ess ot Con- 
tractor- tor liaildiinr and riihiic Works held in 
Pan- t'loiii loth t) lOtli Xovember, was that ot 
<ippivntice-hip, and the -eiijus neet] there i- tor 
trainini: up proper workmen tor the \ariuu- 
indu-Lii^-- related to eon-truction. Hie folloWiiie 
Lv- lutions dealing with tin- subject were pa^-ed : 

■' i hat in the case of LommeiLi and iirltntrv 
apprentiee-hip H to be deeuie-'l oblinatoiw on the 
ditfereiil ['rofe--ions, is Inch are b 'und to provide 
means ot -up[iort tor it, a- al-o to rake niea-ures t > 
organi-c i: thorouglily: further, that the requisite 
legi-iative enaetnieiits -hould be passed to en-urv 
the pro\L-ion of tund< tor thi- purpose.** 

The clii.J speaker on the subject was M. Villeinin. 
who deprecated too iniieli '^late interference in 
tin- niarter. iemployei- in indu-trie- shouM 
rely up jn tlicir own initiative .11 the inatter or 
traioiiie iippreiiucc-. and e\Lov employer -hould 
be compelh 1] to do hi- -iiait in the woik. Tlie 
mission of providing AUviIi training -hould be 
given by law to chamber- ot commereej or other 
-imilar bodie- lepLV'^eiinuive of every industry. 
The instiuctor- -hould be drawn from the ranks 
of those empL.tyei- and workmen praetically en- 
gaged in the respective industries, and their i\ 
liiuiieration and the other expenses ^^houlJ be 
jirovided tor by a fund to which every employer 
should be bound to contribute. In -onie centres, 
manual training -ch,.ols might be necessary, but 
the -y-teni advocated was designe I to be -o 
elastic, and to leave in the hand- of those re-pon- 
-ibie -uch latitude as would eiialde manual training 
to be given in every village throughout the country, 
such manual training to follow on a- -oon a- the 
chiiel leaves -chool, and be continued until he i- 
sixteen years of age. This -ysteiu -hiaild b^ accunn 
panied by an amendment of the exi-ting law, -o 
that appi'entiees may work in the -aine -in]*- and 
on the same works workmen, e\cii ihoueh the 
latter woik lonuer hours than are peimitteol to 
apprentice-. Ap[>rentict shi[) should be oblicaiory 
oil tho-e who desuH' Lo enter an industry, and 
• ’Very apprentice should be obliged to produce it 
eertiticaie oi ti-amiim and apni eiitice-liip before 
being admitted a journeyman. M. \TIIemin 
praised the ibnii-h system, which required every 
apprentice at the end of Ins term to prove, by 
praetic.il test bef n-e a coiupeK'iit jury. Ids title to 
!)e admitted a journeyman, 'bha Daui-li sy;<tei)i 
has [ii’oved -o succcsslul that the general [nuctice in 
Denmark i- tor tlie workman to prefer to work b\ 
tile [iiece rather than by the hour, and the supply 
of l.ibour is amjple and of exctdient <tu<ility. 

Historical Monuments Commission. 

in lid llon-i- of Ciniuii.in- on Tbie-daw Liiih 
Nnwiid'ei, \rai(tv \nsti iitlier-t iray asked the Ih'ime 
Minister wlietlu r he was aware that while otlu r 


societies, such ab the Koyai Arehieological Institute, 
the Royal In-tirute of British Architects, and 
the British Arclj<i-ol wical A-socia non-, were eacli 
tormally in\ iteil to -ubmit names to -Lj\e mi the 
Ihiglish HistOi'ieal iMonnnieiit- Commission, im 
sUch in\itaiion had been -eiii to the Societ\ oi 
\iitiqnarit - of Ivindon, which b^el tbu- no oiiicial 
1 epresLiitatimi 'Oii tlu. Comnii-si m : andj whether 
lie couM star, the tvasoii wltv tie Society ot 
AnriguariL- bad icnoreih 

Mr. Asquith replied that j- he was unawaiewTio 
among tin niembers of the societies referred to wa- 
b( -I -idled to a-si-t on the 1 Rival C mimission on 
Ancien: Monuments, he had nivited those - rcieties 
to -LibiiiW names. The prondiieiit posit a n oi the 
Seciety of Viiti-iuaLies mah it umiece-sai\ to 
loilow the same course in iheir case. and. in 
accordtaiiL.. with the u-uai practice, he had usedhis 
ewn (Use ret ion in tin st lection ot members from 
riiai body to serve on the Conniiissioii. The fact 
that out of the elc\en member- ef tlie I'onimission 
Were Fellow's yx the Aociety .ji Antiquaries 
— one of them having been Rrc-sideiit of the Society 
t>*r many years — sheuld. he thought, ih -utheient 

I a ot that neither ir intriition nor in practice had 
the "society of Aiiriijuarie- Foen ignored. 

The Smithfield Gateway. 

An ettort i- heing made to presci\c the aiicieii; 
gateway to Bartimloniew the Ureat. AVesr 

Siiiithiield, which dates troni the earlv fiart of the 
thirteenth century. Sir Aston Webb, K.A.. who 
ha- had cliargt' of the restoration of the Prior v 
Fliurch during the last twenty-four year-, 111 a 
letter to thePcw.W. F. (d Sandwith, the rector, 
-ays . — •• I have now' received a definite ofter from 
the trustees for the purchase of the property o\er 
the gateway and G fert to the -outli thereof [it the 
tru-tees can have a satisfactory offer for reb'Uildiiig 
the leinaiiiing p ntioii of the p'ropertyi on the term- 
as \Lilued hy tlieir surveyor, namely, cTd j'cr 
annum mi lea-e. or far the fn ehoid tFsT"’, the 
otier to be open till 1 st danuary I GO 9 . should 
tlii- oiler not he accepted 1 understand it i- the 
intention of the trustees to let the w'liole on a long 
huilding lease, when these picturesque old build- 
ing- would he pulled down, airi great huildings, 
-omethiiig like those lately erected on the north 
side, w'ould take their place. This would en- 

II inly de-troy the appearance of tlie gateway and 
make it httle hetter rlian a dilapidated ami ne- 
glected ruin. A- the architect w'lio lor many 
years has laid cliai'ge of your church I \oniuri' 
to urge the great importance of the pivserva- 
tion of this property, not only to your parish of 
'si. Dartbolomew' the (Ireat. hut al-o to the Fity of 
Lond(un It i- out M* ilu- mosi inteiv-tiiig relic- 
i)f tilt lew meilceval iVagiuenis which ilte ('ii\ 
lei.iin-, and it wouhl Ik laiiu'ntahlo indewl if in 
the cuur-e oi one year the Pity shouM lose Prosbv 
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Hall and iht R^ctiuesque entraiict’ Im tht iiiosl 
ancitnt elriicli in tin. ( uy. Shi iild tiu 
be acquired, ii would be torpi'e^^a^aiioii, nor r^^t. 
ratiLii, which m thi'* ca^e i= iii-t L*LquiL\d. It i- 
thouclu that >iuiic would pat th^ puiui-e- 

hahitahlc conditiuii/’ A: jn inriuLiitutlly 
attended Jiieetiiiu held h>i week ai the HiLUt Hall 
.'t ot. Ikiitholoiiiew'^ Hi the ft '] lowing ec'-t)- 

lution wa- unaiiiinuu-ly lolopted Thar, m the 
opinion <d thi- Uieetiiic. it i- desirable lor the 
lii'e-'^erMitiou ft ^ndthheld Arcdi that the pifpeitv 
fVei* it and teet to the '^leLe t)I It I't. ^tClU'ed. LiUO 
that tin- iileetino [dedce- itself to u-e it- he-t 
t ndaa^ur- to rai-e tla -uni oi cl,^7d and a tni’thej 
e^UO to mu: the liuu-^ in a hahitable -tate* oi 
repair. ' 

Hr. Ikrm-trr I . Fieteir. t F, Wa- eallcd to the 
Ixii' at the Inner Teniple ou the 17th ult. Hr. 
Flttelier i- not letiiuiu lioui the archuect'iral 
prote-sion. i-it will coritinne a- liithe-rto the ruae- 
rice he "hare- \oith hi- brother. i\ir. H. Flnllip- 
Fletchee "7 . ^\ho is al-o a uieuiber of iliL 17.!. 

Thi Folu[)«.tuiMn OpeaiilSed by rlie Proplletor- 
fi T > Hah'-d in a Fii-t Fri e ot Taviuilv 

'loonea- aii'l a Seeonil of Teu 'iuiUea- will i- 
awaidedi for the two b(_-t ] >» tor the Archi- 
tectural Tieatuient ol a ihiildiiic i.on-triictel in 
Reinfoiced conetete.was called arteiitioii to ui t]i« 
JooKtNAL foi 17th October. The drawdn-j- -eiit in 
are to be publiely exhibiieel. and the C'ouiieil ot tl.t 
A’odiitectmal A--ociation base cniiited tor the pur- 
[I -e the u-e ot thedv Central G diene- at ddiftoii 
t^ti eet dll Line the w t ek Deceuibet' 14 Fk 
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TO’WX rLANNIXC4. 

'fixlti C\' \ .hr Cri fl-, 

( i?. . .I'rh . >J ’A. 

fhnr I 'I I • " ' <>)'>' (. ^' ' ' '"'I' '' ' ' ^ ' ' ' / 

t' A P . 

'The yuMi nnJ prLA^iim impoi-taiicr ot lii* ^iwd} 
ot ilie g^-nei.il pi'incipk^ oi Town Planninu amply 
]usti^m^ espeeiai note being taken of the above rec-L-nt 
addition to the Iimiitute Library. Thi> wiak. which 
IS on '>omewliat similar line^ to tht* author^ pre- 
vious work, Trh' Ifiipr-''. ei'ieuT oj Toic-is o>yl 
^how'-, howtver, an advance ni descriptive forct- 
tliat niRst coinmend it to all clas>>c.- of readem. 
Commencing with a consideration of the intlaence 
of accumulated wealth on civic evoluti>>n. the ad- 
vance- that lia\e been ma-u" in practice! matters, 
and the iikelihojd of rapid funue development^ in 
those aiti-tic, this book proceeds to deline civic art 
as one expressing the idea of community and c 'in- 
bined etfort. The author A view of civic art is that 
beauty i> subordinate to humanity, demanding that 
the sun vHtndings of men should l>c clean, whole- 
some, and uplifting, as woll as pleasant to see. 
The necessity ol a deiinite id^al as an inspiration 
to continued etforrs is also emphasised. The liody 
ot the work is devoted to the discussion oi prin- 
ciples on which such an ideal can be ba^ed. and 
these are handled in such an instructive and com- 
prehensive manner that it seeni'^ most desirable to 
eive, at any rate, a brief =^nmmaryof the suceoedine 
chapter^. 

The CTtyX Focal Points. 

Cirvi llf - I’Hr Waii K Ai'PIma'U! 
towns >nttcr irom a lack of defniiteiKA- in 
rile impression they make as mie approaches them, 
and the first iinprcA-ion itlie iinpressi,)n as a whole) 
counts foi‘ much. 'Idi“ mo^t favoumblc ]')laLt' friun 
which to view a city i^ usuallx thr water. Most 
cities possess some such \iew-poiut, aud the pictui't 
from ri\cr, lake, lU'stM demands attention. Though 
^ea or lake mav s^em the more important, it mu^r 
i’emem])ta‘ed that with the river, ilu‘ opposite 
shore and tlie biTbjc- pistvidt' moi*e umnevous\irw 
points. 

Idle ra[ud stream n picturesque in Uscll : to the 
iiaMgable one the craft atb^at on it ad<ls tlte ihatmi 
(d‘ \ariety and human interest, d'he complexity ol 
this .subject and the \ery varied }v(piir<'i)ieiiTs adinii 
(if tlu‘ broadest rules only. 

Some part sliould be reserved for public eiijo\- 
inent. and the po^siliility ot carrying a drive oi' 
lirommiado aboce the cummerci<il wharfage may In 
considered. The problem will sometimes involve 
the embanking and reclaniati'ui (d' mud flats and 
their utilisation as park lands. 

F\ery effort should be made to reduce to order 
tile i'K) frequenth ragged an<l neglected state of the 
water front. 


KM 

The interdependence nf 'jLiavs all'] bridge- end 
the liarmonisiiig ol the bridges with tlieir* sur- 
roundings lotli dnnani] c t.rtTul studw 

Ci' IV - I 111 L M* Ai 11 

111 the pa-t the walled city bad i > make special 
and toiiiial provisran- tor the laud entiance. but 
the mrid»un city has n j sueli ]H)Uiids, and giowth 
is incomigatible with an} such definite enirnnce^. 
Tile Cuiaing ot the tail ways once moie biinss the 
traveller into the city at a fixed point, as the Hying 
glimpses trom the tijin can haidh bc-saiilro count. 

The significance of the station approach was for 
long ('Avrlooked. though tin very fenn of the ter- 
minal statijii sngac^i;, a portal. Tn the sniionnd- 
ings of a tail way convenience i< paiamuunt, bur this 
nec 1 nor preclule tlic-ir being pleasant and attiac- 
tive, tli'Uigh elaiijiate decoiative effects are inmost 
cases better icserved for les- distracimg locations. 

In sniallei' cities the station scjuaie may be made 
a component r.f the park system. The high-level 
station gives an opportunity tor fine teiiaciiig. 

Iiefert ing Itack i.) the passage ot the railway line 
through an uiban nrea. much should be done 
towards ameliorating the presenT furlorn aspect 
usually pie'^enred to the traveller. 

Cho V - Tiir Al-MIMs] r an r CrxrR] 

Ibiblic lerddings sh uld be gioupi. d nrounil an 
open space as forecourt. Preferably sucli a group 
should be placed on a watei* front, oi alternatively 
on aai t minencc. 

The rer|uiiements of an educational grouip dittei 
in demanding more seclusion and qiiiei. 

The clnracter and scale of tlu buildings forming 
such groups should harmonise, and they may he 
appropriately connected up by colonnades or formal 
]dauring. 

Cno’ VT. I’liF ilusiNrs- i 

Tdie degV cts of the giidiion ]dan. Ijoth from iht 
I'lsictical .nid artistic standp int.'. have beconu 
app.irenr. The supori^u- qualiti('s of Wreirs plan 
for Loiubui.and the existing ones of Paiis, Vienna, 
and Washington, are obvious. 

The ( (UisuboMtion given to the alignment ot new 
streets on iheC'ontinent is exemplified by the careful 
rei^ort on the .esthetic olt’ect of a street improvement 
in Pu'Usstds lUcule bv •• LTEuMe National Beige." 

The }iro]i )rnons of a street define its character 
far more than actual dimensions. 

The widtli deiuandt'd by the traffic is not lo hv 
determined merel\ by the traffic’s mass. Idle grade 
and the sp^ed of tra\el must aLo be considered in 
estimating the rerpurements. A libi ral amount of 
land should bt' taken in laying out a new street 
through existing property, in order to avoid sites 
awkward to deil with, both architecturally and 
economically, 

Tlie iMrlomptimi ol a slnni is ptadiaps b^ai 
etfecied by cutting a great bigb\\a> through it. 
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VII — AfCHir-CTUri n, I HI Kr.-'i: ^ Pi'-n:. 

A iltuiVe ut Lanr.oiiy. ii nor rt' uniforniir} , i- 

f't .1''! >11'' . — 

>1) 1* <jr the ■>clkfc I 't tA-'U‘i r^' P'-'n tui rl^ ''irt t.r 

\’ 2 ' Fco that ot tin* luilJiuu-’ own rrorninitm-. 

{f> For rhe jn'orjrcti.in ui ntonfikninini; nna*i- 
lorii.ns >trncriue-. 

Tlu‘ ndju^tiiuail ft tb<. -cnk ot lnuldiiiH lo 
iFkraiice an-I po^iri* -n inan w]ncb. it inny . n 
inn--t Jtponci Oii iht. jiAlnr^.-Lt . no >rarnro c.ni - 
vidtr tor it. 

In eiv:c iiiipiovt nu nr^ tIil- niO'-t thor(.nio;)i ( lO’- 
^jleratioii riiu^t niven to rlit --rVct ot I’Uil'linH- 
of historic il or ;ii ('bitecrnnil iiut r. -r 'Urk i‘ tin no\\ 
coiidition-. 

Fvery pO'^^illt rt^traiiit •'hould bo t-xtici-ej on 
the eoraniL-rc-nl instinct to ruukeo.iih n< vn i>uili|inH 
ouT-ehonr ii^ neighliour^. and ettbi t -b arid lu madb 
to divert rlii- rivaliy into aiti-iio cdiannek. 

C.K ! VIII. --Tjrj j- , 1 Hr ^lor.T 

Tbt iiii in-liine- “t :ht b-i^iin.-- -trctt :nti;rk 
the lirbrinv jpparatii-, the '^tiVt-i naor -inn", po-t- 
1 oxe^. hiv-alai iu-. ciiFrly loxe-, nr>!ky prdt-. airl 
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Where the streets are wide enough a park-like 
treatment should be adopted, but any planting at 
street corners should be kept low to avoid the risk 
<d collision^. 

Chvi*. XIIL-Amon<, i'he TrxiMEX'is. 

This problem is as much sociological as archi- 
tectural : the worker must have quick and cheap 
access to his work, and unless the latter can be 
located outside the city, he will inevitably gravi- 
tate towards the inner residential districts. Between 
these and the business centre ample communica- 
tion is needed, apart from the general lines of 
xrartic to the outer suburbs. 

Playgrounds and pleasantly designed gardens 
mu^t be provided in these densely-populated area^, 
and in cosmopolitan cities like London, Chicago, 
or New York '^ome concessions ought to be made 
t > the taste'- of the foreign ^‘colonies,’' the city 
frankly catering to the natural instincts of the^e 
peoples, in so far as they violate no broadly con- 
ceived law^ or standards of morality. 

The Cnv at Lakge. 

(ti'i'. XI V. — C '’'leKLHt X'>i\ ] I'lwxin*.. 

This ha^ been achieved for centuries at the 
behest of individuals, but only within the last tew 
year- has it been ajqdied to the service of civil 
life. The Chicago Exhibition did much to initiate 
the movement, and the University of C'alifornia 
nliuenced its development. 

The interdependence of all the arts that ,eo to 
make up civic art is now realised as it has not 
been before, and the value of a comprehensive 
scheme prepared by an expert commission is re- 
cognised - -such a commission as would secure the 
cu-operation of architect, sculptor, landscapist, 
engineer, and one member whose general culture 
would enable him to balance the claims of the 
\urions art- ami -cit^nces involved. 

Ch\i'. W -Oi'j.x Sr UK-. 

'I’he-e m nei'all} had their origin in the outdoor 
market, but the recognition of their charm in 
breaking the monotony of the streets led to their 
adoption in otlier cases, till we have innumerable 
cxamjiles of varied type. 

They should appear to grow out of the street 
lines, and this is obviously practicable where street 
and “place ’* are platmed at one time ; but wliere 
they are the result of subsecjuent operations, as in 
the case of opening up disused graveyards, mucdi 
of makeshift will probably be inevitable. 

The oppoi’tunity offered by an open space con- 
sists not so ranch in surprising with a sudden 
splendour, as in casting a radiance as far as possible 
<)n adjacent streets ; the requirements imposed by 
such vistas are. however, little more than hints, 
the convenience of traffic, the character of the 
surroundings, and tin* harmonious setting of the 


abutting architecture all exercising more important 
influences. 

An attempt to imitate natural effects in an open 
space, with the firm lines of buildings surrounding 
it, is absurd ; even if it is not dominated by 
any monumental works, the treatment should be 
formal. 

CH\r. XVL— P\i:k\vays. 

These are distinct in their intention from the 
other types of street, ranging in treatment from 
the formal boulevard to a mere strip of natural 
country, with but a footway leading through it. 
Their object is to extend the apparent area of the 
park system and to bring it in touch with the 
largest possible number of people, without taking 
up an extravagant area of the land. 

The parkways are mainly of two kinds : that 
which unites park and city, and that which joins 
separated parks. The former will approximate 
more to the boulevard type, and will probably in- 
clude rapid transit facilities ; while the latter is more 
likely to consist of a selected strip of country, 
possibly a small river valley or a shaiq^ escarpment 
very little modified from its original state. 

Occasionally the parkway falls under neither of 
these two head^, arising from the development of 
a route for its own sake, as in the case of the 
Piivei'side Drive. New York, or the Ocean Boulevard, 
San Francisco ; this type will depend for its 
adoption on the existence of some markedly 
characteristic local feature. In the U.S.A. such 
a parkway wouLl include a speedway primarily for 
fast driving. 

XVIL -Di-JKiBrjii'x AXD Locatiox 1’ark-. 

The dominant iuofifoi the park is that of change 
from the normal conditions of town life, and this 
would be kept in view in both selection and de- 
velopment. 

No definite rule as to prop irtion of park area to 
population can be laid down, but one acre to two 
hundred ma\ he suggested as a minimiun. 

The success of a park scheme is ab>ulmely de- 
pendent on a wise choice of sites. The late 
Uharles Eliot laid down three principles of selec- 
tion : First, that the land should possess, or afford 
opportunity hu* the creation of, interesting or 
beautiful scenery of one type or another : secondly, 
that it should be a tract ill adapted to streets and 
buildings ; thirdly, that it should be related with 
as much symmetry as possilije to the di>:trict it 
was desired t('> serve. 

Out of these principle'^ comes the rule that stream 
iianks and the low-lying ground adjacent to them 
should be reserved. 

'Idle boundaries of a park should, if possible, ex- 
tend far enough to include a complete natural 
landscape, so that it shall as far as possible appear 
of indefinite extent, while any features of special 
interest will amply excuse deviations from the 
general limits. 

B 
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CuAi-. X\' 1 II. — i’aac Olveloi'meni . 

Thf task here is to preserve and nnphasi-t 
natural characteristics, thouuh the entrances will 
demand toriuality, more particularly wheie they 
mark the transition from the definite and formal 
city streets. The park bein^r developed to present 
the sharpest contrast to the artificiality of the city, 
the utmost caution should be observed in admitting 
buildimrs intt; it^ area. Shelters and restaurant- 
are neces-itie-. but they should be as inconspicuous 
as possible, and no other huiiding ^.hould be ad- 
mitted. Statuary also ha.- no place in rural park- ; 
/oologiral and botanical gardens are at variance 
with their purpo-e, but there i- uo rea-on why 
provision should not Vie made for them in conjunc- 
tion with a public pleasure-ground. 

The object of the park is to enable everyone lc> 
keep in touch Avith all the A’aried beautie- and in- 
terest- that Nature provides. 

ClIU. XIX. — 1 Ula-Il»-VaL Dl _ l' L 1 !< • N . 

The purpose of tin- i- to expie-- the peopled 
t motion Avhen moved by a comin >11 iinpul-e. It 
must be spoilt aiieo us, but a wise co-operation will 
eiihaiiLL its effect. Thi- co- operation may be 
secured by placing variou- .sections under the 
direction of a number of arti-ts, or by appointinLi one 
or more to prepare a scheme for the Avhole. The 
condition- vary so greatly that no general rules can 
be laid down. it be seen mainly at night or 

in the day-time, on land or on water, in a region 
ot sunshine and ahundant ffowers. (U* where ,-torms 
are so fret|uent that stands must haA'e roofs and it 
will not be safe to plan the exposure of rich stuffs V 
Srunetimes a temporary decoration may ^ue'gest a 
permaiieut improvement, but it should nor de- 
hheiMtely simulate a permanent structure. It 
should, however, inspire the sam^ earnest "'piiit. m 
which the whole i|Uestion of the adjustment oi the 
city to it- city needs ought to he regarded. 

In makiiig this summary I liaw refrained trom 
comment on the author's views, and therefore feel 
impelled to add a brief note on the tew pjints in 
which thev seem open to dtmbt. In Chapter X. 
the general -ugee'^tion is that radial liighway- are 
supeiimposed on a [aecoiiceived system <.)f -treet 
plotting. Thi^ only -how- the doniniati<iu (d 
the rectangular ideal for the city plan in tht 
C.S.A. The Washington plan suffer- fi'om tin-, 
in the unhappy effect re-ulting from tlic uuuk rou- 
iiiterseetions that occur at an acute angle, uniluly 
breaking up the frontage line- of the main aAenues 
(-ee plan). 

The plan on winch Detroit wa- rebuilt in lsoi> 
displays a method superior to that of 'Washiiigt >11. 
and it is the more to he regrein d that it wa^ noi 
extended on the same lines beyond the area then 
plotted, the rest of the city being on the luoiiotonou- 
rec ta n e u la r system . 

in Chapter XY. the \iew.s expressed are in direct 


opposition to tho-e ot Camilio bitte. whoconsideiu 
that the •• place " -liould be a closed-in area, a kind 
of open-air hall, AA'hile this Avork claims that it- 
intiuence should cxtLiid as fai as possible into the 
adjacent street-. The relative merits of tbe-.- 
meThods would torui an interesting subject fo: 
consideration, and in certain cases it might even hr 
found },0sSible to rec uicile both idenl-, divergent u- 
they appear. 

Chapter X\'III. deals Avith park developmtnt 
aliiio-t entirely a- a sociolf>gical problem, and ewen 
on this basis it appear:r to take rather a narroAv 
point ot view. Without embarking on a lengthy 
argriUient. one may a-k A\]iy the desiiability or 
Epping I'ure-t shoubl preA'eni our taking pleasure 
in Kensington Crardens. or Avhy Pari- shoukl no: 
pos-es- .1 Ver-aille- as Avell as a Fontainebleau. 

H. \d Laxchestee F . 


IXTEPXATIOXAL CR)X(.RES> (_)X Tl'DEK- 
CELO^H. WAsIirXGTOX, IROS. 

Brompton Hospital for Consumption : Heatherside 
Sanatorium at Frimley, Surrey. 

A n table triumph for Ihiti-h medicine in 
ivlanon t^ the treatment ot consumption ha- been 
Avuii at WashinatoLi by the essay ot Drs. Aithui 
Latham and Pater-fm, and for P>riti-h ho-pi:al 
designing in cannecrion thcreAvith by the 'Irawing- 
aiid model ot the Fiiinley Saiiatuiium ‘E-igned 
by A[r. Edwin T. Hall. Tnc of : 2 Nth Octobt r 

rep ji ltd that practically all countries AA'eie repre- 
sented by exhii'it-. ara^ that thcHEompton Ilo-pital 
Sanatoiiuiu ,Frimk-y) Avas considered worthy of 
the first prize at iht^ C^jiigre— . Illustration- of tht- 
mudei and a -liuit dcscri]>tuui of the hiuiding may 
\\ id iiiten^-t to nioiiilier-. avIio may ivio^ruhtr 
that at the iMilan International Exhibition 01 
1 U 0 (.) the jury aA\ anxk tl IMi, Hall two neld laedak 
fiH' hi- de-ign- of exeuitod woik-. 

The -anatorium c >nsi-t- < t eight eruiip^ ot buill- 
ings. Df the-e tom* are [placed near the road; 

unutinder arc -hown on the modtl, and c*'uisi-t 
of — 

Tile [latient-' warl- and ih«. aduiini-traiion. 

A-'ieiubly hall, dining-room-, kitch. n, and 
-tore-. 

^[(Aical otffcei'-' residence. 

Xur->--' home. 

The pLiuning is tiUirely original, diffeiing from 
the Usual ty[)e of -anatorium in many particular-. 
The type- of plan u-iially adojurd tor patients are 
either \>i) that of a large hotel, like -ome AA'ell-knoAvn 
German in-tiiutioim : f/o a military barrack of many 
^torie^, of Avhich many example- exi-^t on the Con- 
tinent : or pff a building with short centre and long 
wing- sa at a Avide angle, the rooms facing about 
S.E. and S.Wk : 01 , again, p/t simply long -traight 
buildings Avith rooms facing -outh. 
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The many sanitary objections to a and /v are at 
once evident, and for a large sanatorium c and d 
'^^ould be inconvenient by reason of the great length 
of the building. Frimley, it will be seen, differs 
from all of these. 

The main building is designed for 100 patients, 
but is capable of holding more. The centre is a 
rectangular building, containing the main entrance, 
the consulting room, administrative offices, \vard< 
for observation cases, and day rooms. Froin this 
-centre radiate four pavilions, so planned that every 
room faces S.S.E. or S.S.W. ; every patient has a 
direct and uninterrupted view from his ward, and 
no ward is more than 55 yards from the centre. 

Each pavilion is of two stories, and the whole 
form eight separate units for classification, each 
pair having its detached and centrally placed sani- 
tary block, containing bathrooms, lavatories, w.c.'s, 
and sink-room. Two of the pavilions are con- 
nected with the centre by corridors of fire- resisting 
material, glazed on both ^ides, and having gla^^^ 
rcofs for further protection against the spread 
ot fire. 


All ground- tluor wards open directly on to tiled ter- 
races, on which the beds can be wheeled out. All the 
largest wards on first fioor have similar balconies. 

The other public rooms are 100 feet to the north, 
and consist of the following : — 

The assembly ball, which may be '^aid to be all 
of glass above the <ill level. 

There are two dining-rooms, with windows or 
doors on all four sides ; each has it'' "cr vice- room 
attached. These are clo'je to the kitchen and 
scullery, which are internally of glazed brick", and 
fitted with range, steam caldrons, \c. Adjacent 
are stores and servants’ rooms. Covered ways 
connect this block with the medical officers' resi- 
dence and the nurses' home, each a self-contained 
residence, with sitting-rooms and a "Oparatt^ bed- 
room for each, bathrooms, Ac. 

The exterior of all the buildings was designe<l "o 
as to remove any idea of a hospital and to rive the 
place the appearance of a large comfortable country 
home. The buildings are of red brick with stone 
dressings, red tile hung upper "tories, and brown 
tile roofs. All woodwork is painted white. 







THE ELEMEXTS ( )F DESIHX IX IXTEEXAL DECOEATIOX. 

Bj- T. E. Spence. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th December igoS. 

T O eiiiiiuerate only the eleiiieiits of interior Jeeoratiun would mean a very h»n^ list. 

It is well within the mark to >saythat the decoration of architecture has lieen practised 
for more than three thousand years — we know, indeed, tliat the decorations quite 
recently discovered in the excavations of the Palace of Knossos, in the island of Crete, date 
from a vervmucli earlier t)eriod. The examples and styles of almost every period are more or 
less faithfully recorded in ])uoks, museums, and in the actual remains existing in at least 
three continents. Tliese are made familiar to ardiitects, the study of them forming a part of 
the training of students in qualifying for tlieir profession. A hist(»rv of <leeorative art would, 
as you know, occupy, not one evening, but many; so it is not my intention to attemj)t 
such a task, or t(.) recount the w’ork accoiuplislied by the Egyptians, the Creeks, the Orientals, 
the great mediu'valists of England, Le>m])ardy, Elanders, Ej'ance, and CTermany, the Moors, the 
Byzantines, tlie men of the fourteenth and lifteenth century Benaissance, and a host of others. 

Xot^Yithstanding all tlu*s(» exani[)les, there is no reason why we should be comtdete 
slaves to their magnificent domination, Xeither should w’e in any w'ay destuse the triumphs 
in line, form, or colour on wdiich the ancients have set the seal of beauty. From savage 
races to those which have attained to intellectual and artistic fulness we find an equal 
instinct and love for colour and its disposition in beautiful shapes. The old men followed 
their instincts for creation or translation from Nature — such eiements as w^ere their ideals 
of beauty. Why should we of the tw'eiitieth century be denied crystallisation of such figments 
of beauty in colour ami shapes as may have drifted into the net ot our most fervid moods - 
moods from which invention springs and an intenser clearness of vision of things lovely 
in themselves, of distinction in style, and of sympathy with the architect's creation? In the 
first plac(‘ there is the decoration wiiich is entirely the architect's achievement, in more or 

'1 hn.l SMu--, Vol. XVI Xo. i—iMi),,. 
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less permiinent materials, not only the anat(uny, hut much of rho cluthinu <4 hi'> 

woik T mean in tlie ami (li>position of '^ucli inatoriaN as wim*:!. -liaio. metal. mai’hU*, 

tile-, .ala--, nio-aie, A'C. — the unity ot all thi^ e\[u‘e--i!iu hi- own partiiuilai art. 

From thi:: -inale partnership a^'eat thina^ have hteii accompli-heh vhieh aie trei-uiad ,i- 
ideal^ hy nio-t stiulent-, Learina on thi-, it liaiJly ^eem- nece>-ary to nn ntion Wien, with 
hib \'ia<cr(.ius rienaib^ance, and the hr<jtherb Adam, with their reliiud reudmana "t a com- 
paratively di-tinct plume of it. The fireplace, ceilinas. and wtKulwoik in Wien'- aiul otlua* 
men'- work ah.-orhed the be^t of their decorative ainib. and in many i a-e- tlu* lo-aii- in 
w'liich they are placed almost need no other decoration. The client, if a ('< -Ium n .r < 4 ta-tt*. 
further enricheb the internal decoration ]»y choice ])ronze-, })ottery. inlay, picture-, Ac. The 
comhinationb all increase the colour (juality of each other, and ot the r^ijni a- a wh-de. and 
lieyond thib 1 venture to think the art of the decorator may lend additidial int».it-i --hould 
he he taulowtMl with artistic individuality, a beii-e of -tyle, the >entiuunt of co!t>ui’. and the 
[x.awr of de-i.aii. Ilib detail- -hoiild be welcomed if they fall into line and ]iauii"n_\ with 
their -ettiiyu, and -o increase the treLi-ure- ot thounlit -tU u]) tor the oc( iipier. 

A- an early example rtf a chciice r»f element- which no to make a -clieme of <ie'M .r.ition 
I may quote .-ome franrnentb from the (.4 llomer. in which he -peak- of the L’alace 

of Alcinou- and its threshold r4 bronze. To quote : " There wa- a y learn a- it were ot -tin 
of nioMii through the hi.nh-roofed hall of Alcinous. Brazen were the waill-, which ran thi- 
w'ay and tliat. from the threshold to the inmost chamber, and roiiml them wa- a frie/c of Idue. 
and gulden were the doors. . . . Siher w^ere the doorpr>sts, that were -et on the lauzeii tlire-lu.dd, 
and the hook of the door was of gold ; on either side -tood golden hrunul-. and within w'ere sear- 
ranged against the waill from the threshold even to the inmo-t chamber, and thereon were 
-pread lialit coverings, tinely woven, the handiwork of waenen. There w^ere youth- fa-hi'^ned 
in gold, on hrm--^et ba-es, with flaming torche- in their hand-." 

You have fortunately a member of thib Institute who lui- -hown wuth remaiBable bkill all 
thcbe things in combination — I refer to Sir Lawu'ence Alma-d'adema, troin who-e wm'k much 
mav be learnt of the charm of sumptiujUb interior-, bejewAlled Ub they are with marble-, metals, 
-tultb, painted decoration, and other accessorie- which ,g<j t(.> make line bclienu- of lolour : 
det<iil- -ati-fact(jry in them-elves and well lilted t(.ir good decoration, gatheia.d from imperial 
Borne, or, one nuiv ba}', from the charm left on Boniaii thingb by the geniu- ot the ra}itive (iret'kb. 
In thi- re-t»ect i- included tlie selection of .-uch elementb a- are taken ti'iuii nature .m l)eing 
rightly decorative —the olive, the laurel, the ])omegranate, the orange, the vim* and it- leatage. 
Ac. A combination of these in fc^rms of wu’eaths, fe-toons, Ac., leml- it-elf to the adornment «>! 
architecture— the ciuwing te-tL>on- for horizontal bliapes, the pendant for vertic«il -bapes, ami 
the circular wrtMlli for telling ex})ression at a distance. 'I’liese particiibir fruit- ind plant- 
have luel a long domination in ardiitecture, and go to t)rovt* that theu* i- a limited numbered' 
thing- in naturt^ that can ])e used with hucccbb. Ab architeidural or decor.itivt* detail, theia-ai'e 
of cf)ur-e many other }dants in nature that may be tmed, but they requiiv, shall i -ay. tran-- 
figunition or convention, in those mentioned, how'ever, there ib a preci-ion ol form and -uit- 
ability needing no convention excet)t in their grouping. In the way ot a limited minihe]- <4 
natural foiun,- <is dta-oralive elements, the Bgyptians luive shown w’hat can he <lone with tbe 
lotii-, the cane, and hinding ]»ands of reetls. Tlu^ f(‘st(jon has hecome m c;irele->- hand- a veiw' 
]>aggv sort of detail, generally duhhed the “ swag," a term wdiicli rightly indicat(s it- deha-e- 
nieiit. Foi exannples of the diverbitied and succi'bsful treatment of the wi'eatli and le-t<ion. 
ihert' ib ]io better ma-ter than MaiitegJia, wlio evidently raided )ti> garden foi* tbe line-t fruit 
and [dant-, arranged tliem in festooim, Ae.. and aidiially [lainted from them a- nuMbd-, not 
merei\ iru-ting ti* lii- nuaiioi-y ot (dabbic rendei iiigs, 
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It is liuw rhe fa'^hion Id paint nearly evrrytliiii'A wliiir. W'^rkiny la ai^r-paintn--. i all it 
tile ilraper*'^ perioil. That it i^ aTmirahh* in many ra-t‘^ I admit : liut it-- imt* on all ncca-inii'' 
i)ecome^ trxtremely mnnntoiiou-^ : it inilirate'- a crrtain ptaa ity tT' tlimejlit, ami lu-kaia-- t“ tin- 
tiMimitury intere-t af tliiny-- easily (Iona. We mi^ht evtiaul Inc, T >ur, with il> v.ii \ iiiLt < hai nm, a 
welcniiie in the ^anie ,Ahul spirit with whitdi w’e j^nvet the violet'^ ami TatTodiN att^a* wintei '^nnw-. 

Decoration is a lanouai^e which ap[>eals to the emotional ^^ide ot life, .ind it^ (Xpres>i(,n 
should cimsi^t in interpretations of wliat we call (diarin or heauty. A yual rremdim.inA 
detinition of heauty is that it is ‘‘ the splendour ef the true.” 

The full and sumptuous cjiiality of cohjur in ilecoratioii ^eem^ to me tlu^ raia-t and mo-.t 
dihiciilt t() attain, the })rednminanct of firimarie^ heiipu e^.>emial : ^ucli ^cheme> maintain tlieir 
interest Innye^t, mellewiny rather than deterioratin,y in tone. W'e all know the -^imtained 
}'lea>ure that ih a-'Sociated with Oriental tiles, pottery, ru^es, A( ., tln^ work- of ('arp.iccio. 
Oioi\e:ione, IJellini, Pinturricdii<;), ]h>ttieelli, Benoxzo (iozzoli, SieiKa-elh. and many oila^r- who 
unite enuleence of colour wTth inter lacini^^ richness of detail. 

It may appear that quoting i3icture» i^^ wide ot the mark, hut ac-D d.ecorati'.ai the greatt ^t 
trium}dm in colour and de-ign have been set within the compass <jf a trame : and with -ludi 
e\amj)les a- an incentive the standar<l of (,)ur work should reach higher. The -tudv and 
v<iliie of pattern is of great importance, hut pattern i^ not the crown of imagery. To me tin re 
seems at present no great movement in the higher kinds of decoration heyond wdiat i^ known 
a- ornamental design. The great Italians cheri.-hed high ideals, and in-ed ornament onlv 
a.- an acceb;=ory to tlieir dramatic and romantic conceptions, weaving out picture.^ that arc 
decorative and full of tlie distinction of style. These achievements are now the stars of our 
[dlgrimages. 

Lord Leighton had aims and dreams in this respect. Ke has left ns in his Dkj intf jJmriK 
one of the great decorative pictures of the wmrld, containing as it does many ot the finest 
elements of df^coration in the procession of singing children, youths, and women, carrving tlie 
heautiful symbols of their faith through the olive groves, heyond which is seen the Citv of the 
^ iolet Crown set against the Attic sky. The landscape alone is a great det'oration. 

A magniticent example of wAill decoration is to ]>e seen in the (lallery of Battle- at the 
F.s(‘urial : one w'all, about 150 feet long and 15 feet high, is entirelv covered with trescne^ 
illu-trating the mediaeval battles of Spain. The armour, with its tine detaiL of a ]»eautiful 
craft, the foits, landscape, and towns, and other accessories, are given with -uch correctnes- 
<'f detail that you might imagine a Spanish Yiollet-le-Diic liad ])een the ]iel})inate of the 
[•aiuter. In the Palace of Justice in Pari--, in one of the corridor^, may ]>e seen n line decora- 
tive waill painting, hv Merson, illustrating the charity of the good king St. Loui.-.. in wliich all 
ai*ee-'-orie- of medijeval armour and furniture are delightfully satisfactorv to th<»se wh<> care 
tor the arclueology of the period of the incident : yet, added to this, tlie work is imbued wit!) 
and pxpresse^ the tender sentiment of the ])enediction of the young king to his })oor. 

To me the interlacing of details of objects having heautiful form^ ahvav- indicuto- a 
(‘ontiuuou', entliusiasm on tlie })art of the decorator. 

Tin is Chavannes’ w'all paintings show' wondeiTul decorative laiuLcaite harmouie^. hut 
are ppi, pled with -omew'hat clumsily costumed classic tigures. WTlh eviaw re.-pcct fm* hi'^ 
great accomplishments, I venture to think his works would have reached a higher watei--mai-k 
had Ills diMperies possessed some of the searching truth to nature and the line stvle of the 
ilgiires ill the Parthenon frieze. If the details of arcliieology iiitlueiice you, it is well tliat tliev 
-liould show what i-. best in the particular period chosen. liven manv of the great Italian 
ma'.t^u's ill their classic figures seem to have paiiite<l tludr drapiu ies from fragnieuts of tlu‘ 
antique rather than from the ever-varying forms of draperies folded round tlu' living nuMlel. 
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Probablv Cliavaniie*^ \V{i> intluenced or iiiNjurtM] ])y tlit* nt litaioz/o in ilir 

C'anipu Saiitn of Pi^ti ; t]^o^e a wliolo aro niMrt* iiiirrt'^tiiiy in driiiA in* >i \\t lit d wnli 
detail of >,n’eat variety. 

There i^ a nnmher of decorative painter^ vlio^e work iiiltMi'^fly inioi o-i iiiuA fi’oin 
Cimabue, Carpaccio, C-rioryione, Ghiriandajo, Michael Angelo. Ilapliat 1, Tinturott". Paid 
Veronese. Luini. Signorelli. Fra Angelico, (.Taudeiizio Forrc.ri, Soditnu. I'iopttk). tht^ artist'- 
of the Campo Santo of Pi^a, and a host of others, (bwvn to our own time- of Jhinu -.Iom-, 
Alfred Stevens, MAtts, Piiclnnond, Albert M(H)re, Purges, Morri-. Podlo\, AlPt^v. Ae. 
Blit one evening is iinite inadeuuate for siudi a su]))ect. 1 may -ay. in pi--ing. that the 
time does not seem ripe in England for decoration on this higher siMb^ : whai little i- di>ne 
trends rather to a technique that is a kind of swagger of the hru-h than in the etf. >rt 
create pictorial decoration which shall be an einbodiineut ot thing- heautifai. Tlit -in 'erity 
and reverence of the primitives, though lame in techni<iiie from a mo lern ttoiut ,>f view. h.i\e 
a more lasting interest. 

PERMANENT ATERIAl.s, 

Xow there is a strong and commendable desire fur the u-e of penaammt deet_»rative 
materials, but the choice of such materials requires great judgment, as tlieiv i- a danger tliat 
they may become a permanent reproach. I am thinking of some apartment- in a tiublie 
building lined with painted tiles in the transient fashion of twenty-five years ago. whirh time 
has never blessed w'ith mellowmess : they still retain unchanged their hrazeii crudity. 

Marhle is a fine decorative material and gives an endless variety (A c(.>lour a- a [lalette, 
hut there is danger in a redundant palette. It needs great reserve in tlie placing of its parts. 
There is a sort of impression that because the samples available are finely marked any 
combination must come right. This fallacy may be proved by some mo<lern efihrrs. i\fv 
impression is that the Byzantines, the Italians of several centuries, and the Mo-^lem-^ liave 
reached success in their use of inlays of small areas on delicately veined ground-, especially 
wdien the inlaid forms are in sympathy wdth the architetUiire and are di-nihuted to help its 
expression. By inlay I do not mean intazzia, but the w’orking into vour t I’e ituieiit small, 
shall I say. tiles of marble. I may mention the Church of S. Miniato, the churidi in tlie island 
of Torcella, the Church of S. Sophia in Constantinople, the Chapel ut the Armenian ^fona-terv, 
the Mosque of Aksa and the Shrine of C)mar in Jerusalem, and manv other example-. 

The use of bronze on marble is a good element of decoration. In Ibnne and other p.irt^ 
of Italy are many examples of marble superimposed wfith bronze. A fine exaiiipk^ of a bronze 
couch inlaid wdth silver maybe seen in the Baths of Diocletian. j)unatedlu‘> ]>rnHze paneD 
set within marble frames are splendid examples of its use. 

Copper is a beautiful metal to be used wdth discretion. Its tine (pialitie.s have ])eeii .-ome- 
wdiat Ijesmirched in recent times ]>y numberless ’})rentice hands, nr rather bv tlio^- win* disdain 
apprenticeslup. Wrought iron has many possibilities, as you all know. 


^ msso, 

(xesso in its proper distrilnition as an adjnnr-t to sclione.-^ f inlii'.ii-inn oilici’ lorins of 
decoration is of uiucli value, as may be instanced in the altai'-pieces hy Carl'i ( ■revelli. the wall 
liecoration ef I’intuiTichio, the Italian painted cotfers of flu- lifteenlh centiirv. aii.l ilieN’nrI.dk 
and other screens. 

The Sienese have another method of usiny' "e^so in Hat smooth face>. and mi thi' faci- 
incisions and scratching of ornament are made. Fra Angelico ha" iiseil tlii" method mi nimla'. and 
(>n the decoration of angels’ wings. Kaised ami gilded fonns in ge-,M, en natural wued have 1 , ecu 
practiced with great success hy many workers, more especially hy the (’hiiie-e and .lapaiie^^e. 

















Such a process only meaiih a woise distortion of your modollod detail. To ino the ^dittci- of 
.y'uld on the hioh lights is hardly as interesting as the gilded shadows where reHections u"’e many 
and varioio,. (.lenerally the .jualities of gold are liest seen on modelled form-- : iierfectlv flat 
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>urfcice5 do not ^lio\v its valiu*. The [aivate apartnunl'^ ot l'^a])ella (ri-Nte at ^^antlla 

are line eKample^ of the use of The eeilini^s art^ heautifully modelled, and gilded all 

over with such variation^ in the ^’old a^- can be rained, by parts in mat, part'^ burnished, and 
parts biL-quered. When all this has been done certain -*niall iiu-i-^ive touche'- of blue or other 
colour in the deep sinkings enhance the whole etfect. In one of the room'- the low reliet 
enrichments are carried down the wall, forming a trie/e. and gilded a-^ <ai tlie ceiling. Ilelow 
this the wall< are in dull Italian walnut, thu^ forming a negati\e and inciOMsing the 
sumptuousness of the gilded ceiling and frieze. There is a '-mall rt»om at Hampton Courl 
\Yith similar treatment, except that the frieze is occupied by a proce.-sion of painted figures. 

Spain is rich in ^umptiiLUir- examples of gilding — reredo^^e^ and -^creeii'-, with muidi 
low and 'strong relief ornament, being altogether oveilaid with gold. Xotwitlmtanding the 
multipliL'ity of moilelled detail, the whole etfect indescribably rieh, yet big .ind -tately in 
e\pre'--)ion. In one of the vestries of the Cathedral of Toledo the waills are covered with 
richly coloured mores.jue tiles, and in later times on these have been pbu^ed strongly modelled 
arms of Castile and other provinces — big in area, relief, and detail, and covered with gold. 'Ihe 
result is not only supremely rich, but delightfully harmonious. 

For intensely interesting methods ot treating gold by etching lactjuer- and painting 
•-hapes wTth semi-transparent colour over gold you may refer to the work^- ot the earliei’ 
Italian ^L*ho<.)ls in the National (hillery. There is a shimniei’ of grdd through the pictuia^-^ 
and continued on to the frames. 

FRIEZES. 

The frieze ot a room, notwithstanding thenumt'i’ous examples as a decoration uir desecra- 
tion) which we see in modern times, still remain to me one of the be^t spacer for treatment 
and etfect. It is the crowui of yijur wRills, and i-^ a >})ace sutficiently isolated not to interfeiv 
wdth other objects wdiich are included in the ornament of the wvtlls : and if it- area is generou- 
the decorator has an opportunity of showdng his claim to that title. All picture^ being Ijelmv 
the scheme of decoration included in the frieze and cornice, the common practice of hang- 
ing pictures near the ceiling or building them up in pyramids is })revented. The haven 
in which an artist would have his work is on the line where the owner can examine it wath 
comfort, and .-o enjoy whatever it holds. At the present time we see many example^ of frieze^ 
showing .^o-called landscapes, seascapes, and incident fresh from the roller ^tridentlv repealing 
their crude irreverence to nature. 

In regard to pictures more attention might he given to wdiat would he a great atlditional 
means of decoration, that F, the design of the frames on more arcliitectural lines. Think of the 
frames of Crevelli and other Italian masters. Objections have been made that deep frieze> 
lessen the apparent height of a room. Thi^ can be obviated Iw vertical tdementr^ in the detaiU 
of your de>ign. Friezes modelled in low' relief and coloured are very etVectivc. It go<‘- 
w’ithoiU saying tliat the design and techniipie should be of the ])est. 

H there not in many ca>es a. charm rind a sense of resttuhu'--- in rtMuii- tliat .ire 
l(jw? Our luoodb and pleaMires vary in scale, so that height, light, and space ni'e not alwavs 
soothing. In the Fezzonico Falace occupied by the Fruwnings i'^, a small suite of room'- that 
are low and shadijwy, making a pleasant change from the lat'ge reception-i'oom-^ whi<’h form 
tlu^ griMter jiart of the prilace. The favourite iiving-i'oom ot Fliilii) the Sei'oiul in tlie l\ibii*e 
of the Fscurial is an example ot snugne'^s and <|uaintue-s veiw sootliing amongst tlie great 
apartments ot that huge pile, 

WALL (oVERINlr^. 

iapestry, woven textiles, embroideries, w'all papeis, stamped low relief wall coverings of 
leathei and other materials, are very w'ell known, and I believe their selection i'- imule l)v 
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the Iculieb and their friends. In most eases the ornament they bear is designed as a '21" x 21" 
repeat pattern. The designer seems to have had no worries about architectural titness when 
fixed on the wall f52)aces. Many direct reproductions are made from (»ld Italian embroideries, 
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Gen<.)e>t -laiiiped \'t4\’et>, cVc.. \\hirli dI: c<.'Ui^e are very niily thtar nt ptiltta'ii 

has nut a ^\hole^alu titiies^ t<»r evrry '^pace. (U' cuur'-u, ityt'Uart' tliu I'oi-tunatu (*f line 

tapestry, ainl have ^uirahle >[>aee'^. xou hardly need wuvvy alnmt })hu'inA^ it riehlly. 

Ornament tu tell at a di'^tiinee -hould he lar^^. in the artM'^ of ii^ p^nl^, rallier than dee}) 
or intense in culou]-, and for ^uch piir}) 0 '-e should lean t> > iiu'i-i\ e Lreeinetrical form'-, in 
designing for j-pace^ think of the general tlow of ^lia]>e'' needed lo hel[> tludr right e\pre^.sion 
and ''ympathy within the arehiteetiiral line.'' <4 eiieh^irrure'-. Accentuate tht- he'-t features of 
your de''igin followinu up tlie shapes to th dr full e\[)re'«.'?ion. Cultivate <tn iu'-tiuet tor the true 
Use of vertical or hc)rizontal lines and teature-. guard the })urpe^t^ of the aiadiilM iV moulding 
eontruir'', and tread gingerly when attempting to pick out different meiuhm-'- with separ:ite 
tints. The [airj[>ose of a ni<.>aldingA ^euicm is tn gain the effect of certain inci-ive lint''’ an»l 
certain soft half>tones in juxtapcV'^ition : this natural result has a heauty of it-- mvii that iieetls, 
as a rule, no tinkering. It i'- not design tf.> tit in mere detaiO <.if a style or period — it i^ 
inqr)} a it (J . 

If single ffgui'e" are pa’nted wdthin frame-' <.ff‘ architecture, they should amply till iht' 
space enclosed. For circular "paees remember the Greek (‘oinage. My yvmpathie'- lean 
strongly to the interlacery ot detail so placed that the general broad colour scheme is not 
jeopardised hut helped in guality and interest. Exact translations fioin nature need a new 
birth, to ])t‘ restrained or winnowed through imagination: this process commonly goe.'^ under 
the title of coii\'enti< ai : '-mall-''cale colour drawdngs only liel[) you a little. Schemes ot colour 
should be ■' offered iLp oii the wall- : alteration-, eliuiinaticais, and strengthening must folh.)W 
cui the actuad work Plach erdoured part -hould always have its proposed iieiglibnurs mi it^ 
]>orders. and should include the ornament, as the colour of these added form- materially alter- 
the ground cohmir-. Cfenerally. scdiemes should first he of gradations of one c<dt;air. oppo-ite 
tints afterwards htdng carried thr<.aigh in forms of ornament with the idea ot hcjewelling the 
work. These are luere -uggestii.iiis. You cannot lay down laws for colour. The grammar f.ff* 
•’ the style- " wvhich is generally accepteil as those of tlu' Freiudi Louis) is veiy well known, 
-o that they can take care of them -el ve-. 

The collecting ot rare and beautiful thing- in an apartment i- a very comnienda])le habit 
on tile part ot the occupier, hut these miniature mu-euuis induce a feelingof nervou-iies- that 
freedc)Ui of uioveiiient will end in lu’eakage. This rather sugge-ts to me that some apartment 
might he set a-ide for the ht'^t c(mihined work of the architect and decc>ratcu’~ to he a work 
of art sufficient in it-elf to rank as a crilunet gem in its appeal to those who loyc colour ami 
the forms ui wliidi it i- displayed. 

Lettering, if in good typos ami judiciously placed, may ])e regarded a- really good <u’na- 
meiit. Small areas of black have great value, and in lettering with its vertical and horizontal 
.sliapes you hrive a detail well suited for the purpose. 

The present f.ishion to rc't)ro(]uce Wren's }tiitn raH'^Uc carved-wootl details heconies 
a little nuuiotonou-, I venturo to think the vtadical fi'stoons repeated <m many pilasters 
w'ould not suffer from conventiou, -o that the- outlines should liave a little* more re-lation to tin* 
rigi<I vertical edges of the pilaster. Very often the oniaimuit of strnying outliiios deve‘lo[>'' 
unsatisfactory background shapes, and theso shapes seem to eat(di the eye unplea'-ant I v. It 
is ruthe*r irre'vereiit to speak t liii- of a gieat genius. Frinling Gibbon- was e'videiitlv given 
a free liand in tlu'-e* de-tail-, wliicli certainly are maiweds a.- exam[)Ie's of ci’.ift in imit,itioii of 
natural forms. In Wren's plaster <adlings his own (jualities of re*sti‘aint and tin* artdiitea-tuiMl 
fitness of (uaiamfuit for its }nir[)0-e are* ,ippare*nt. 1 fe* d m*rvous in -[»eaking of tlu'se gods, 
hut the brown niogotonv and multipli(*atioii ot pumlling and e'arving are* st^nu'what de*pre*ssing 
in a colour sHn-.e. 
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TIeral(lryi> an element ^vhicll lends itselt 
admirably as a meaiih ot addin.Lj the interest 
of colour to woodwork. To me many mono- 
tonous stretches of framing would be improved 
by certain groups of panels bearing colour. 
And what could you have better than heraldry? 
The area^ of its quarterings and charges, al- 
though treated with pure colour, are so small 
and so largely covered with interesting drawing 
that such space'^ are not unduly aggressive : 
they give a iillip ot jewel -like colour when 
placed on the natural ground of the wood, 
and ])Y no means mar the harmony of your 
scheme. 

There is no better ground than natural 
wool for keeping almost any brilliant bits of 
colour applied in harmony of tone. The 
Japanese appear to have grasped the idea, for 
they seem to dip on any details of decoration 
in brilliant colours, 

1 have in my memory an example of 
decoration on wood (^walnut, I believe g in the 
ceiling of the Church of La Badia in Florence, 
covering the whole of the nave, deeply coffered 
and richly moulded. The mouldings enclosing 
the square panels are overlaid with gold and 
gradations of sea green and blue ornament. 
The effect is solemn glowing, and altogether of 
a twilight richness. The expression of this can 
1)6 received into the mind at once without effort, 
and you leave impressed with its solemnity 
and unity. The nave of the cathedral at Pisa 
is on similar lines. Some time ago, in a 
London church i built in the very early days 
of the Gothic revival), it was decided to apply 
some scheme of decoration. The roof was open- 
timbered, brown-black with repeated staining 
and vanishing. Some suggested that the whole 
thing should have three coats of paint : the cost 
of such a method would have been consider- 
a])le, and the suggestion was not carried out. 
It was washed and a scheme of running bands 
of ornament was carried along the purlins on 
the main roof principles, and in some cases on 
the cleats over the common rafters. This 
was done, in such forms as might be used 
for inlay, in warm whites, low reds, and 
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gi'eeii>. This ornament look^ from helnw like inlay-- of ivitry holly, and is, L helieve, quite 
.satisfactory. 

In Tc'ledo there is a Moorish church ^vith a magnihceut timhered roof : tlie decoration is 
oil the same lines, lait whether the fretted ornament is in ])aint nr inlay I canma renieinljer. 
The church ]>elongs to the Government, who have erected a permanent scaffold so that visitors 
may examine the roof. Many tine fourteenth-century example'- exi^t of the decoration of the 
joists of tinilier ceilings with judiciously distributed pattern, as in the Hntel CUiny and many 
houses on the Loire, and in some rooms in the ])ucal La lace. Vt-nice, The Norfolk and 
SutfVdk screens give a fair idea of the style of decoration, 

A valuable element of decoration m leadeil and, cobjured ghms, giving a great opp(»rtuuiiv 
for interesting design without any dictation as to the trend of its treatment. I may mention 
some notable and varied examples of its u-e in domestic architecture which may be seen in 
the CTuny Museum in Paris. Generally they consist of small panels of heraldry, or subject^ 
in brilliant tints and much detail of delicate painting, suspended as it were on simple shaped 
quarries of clear glass and backed by the foliage and sky. The lozenges of jewels placed 
against nature's schemes of colour gain a unity of effect which i^ always deeply interesting. 
As a rule we use heraldry in these small centre panels. M ell, wTiv not vary the heraldic 
treatment, and in some cases reserve such spaces fm* nii.u-e precious art — art that shall be a 
definite illustration of some legend, or your own imagery in the field ot design '? 

Apart from domestic work, there is the larger held of ecclesiastical glass, a large subject 
on which I do not propose to enter. 

sCFLl'TFRE. 

Coloured sculpture is very interesting and can he used with good results, not hy painting 
in solid oil colour, but by glazing in transparent tints and wTping off the high lights, the 
surface being first covered with shellac to give a hard skin and steq) abs(u*ption. I need 
hardly say that the handling of the colour is not a merely mechanical process. The execu- 
tant must have the instincts of an artist. I believe the finest examples of coloured sculpture 
are by (baudenzio Ferrari and Della Robbia. 


painter's work. 

The much abused mid- Victorian age i]i matters of house painting was really the best 
period. The greatest possible pains wars taken Ijy workmen of skill, wdio could, with verv few 
exceptions, produce the indentures of apprenticeship to their craft : now^ an indentured appren- 
tice is a curiosity. Then, it was no uncommon thing for good men to he employed for tw’elve 
months or more on one country house : now*, they might almost avail themselves of a cheap 
montlily return ticket. In such houses may he found really beautiful technical house 
painting, wTiere coats of paint and careful rubbing down wais not spared: all the delicate 
members of moulded w’ork and ornament Avere preserved in all their sharpness. The work 
was not from the first loaded with a fewAliick coats, which destioy the sharj)ness of detail, hut 
was repeatedly treated with thinner fluid. 

In Using distemper the best way is to give the ground tw’o voai^ ot tlii]i paint and then 
(M»ver with distemper. Should this distemper reipiire redoing in future years, it is easy t(» 
wash it off and reiMjat, so none of the detail is lost. It may add a little to tlie e\p(ais(* in the 
first place, lait it is really cheaper in the end. By distemper one does not mean the so-called 
washable distempers so prevalent nowx If such is used repeatedly, the sharp character of 
lelief work di'-appears. M hen dry it cannot he w jished oft. ( )f course this repeated blurring 
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^paee^, either vertical or horizontal, as 
may hii'octoil l»y the architect. These 
citi('^ a'> '-ii]>i>('t'> re-jiiire careful selection. 
1 may nuaititai ^oine '-iich a^ are decora- 
tive in them^elve> : — Jerusalem, from the 
hill of Sco[)U'^ ])ehind the Mount of Olives : 
Atheii-, ii’em Lycahettus >et against the 
Saronic ( hilf ami Teloponnesian moun- 
taii:-> : or loohiiFa ea^t. with the violet 
mv'-tery of Hymettus hehiml : the city of 
lloreiice from S. Miniato : ]\Iilan ^et within 
the l^oml}ard plain from liergamo ; Saiai- 
Fio^r-^^a, with the -teely hlue of the Tyrente^ 
behind, a^' :-een from the south. 

Thi- list might lie extended from the 
( ilie'' of (tur <.»wn country, beginning with 
ia.uidon, and of Oraiice and others. The 
point of ^ight '-hould not be near, so that 
due justice would be given in the harmonies 
(•t the atmos}>here in which they are en- 
folded. Accuracy <,>f detail is important, 
Vait not --o much as a grasp of the fine con- 
tour:^ and colour gradation^ in a big sort 
of way. 

Landscape has great decorative pos- 
sibilities. There is at present a tendency 
to use so-called classic landscapes (made 
at homei in which hard strongly outlined 
rolling clouds, dcad)tful classic buildings, 
and large trees are stt in vista^ of brown 
toiler only. A real classic landscape is a 
gn^at levelation of its fitness for decoration. 
In the laud where (das^ic art had its birth 
very little rearrangement is needed. There 
in it-elf you find composition tones and 
cobair harmonies, riaiies and values are 
all in order, making a reiidgeiit yet sober 
c(*mposition. The l)r(,oMi treatment is an 
indifferent substitute for the iridescent 
radiance of this magic laiuL 

It often occurs to me that there is 
op})ortunily now for a great renaissance 
in dec'orative design. Lonatello, Mino da 
Fiesole.aud other Italians aidiieved by their 
genius a i)ersonal and laafect culmina- 
tion fi*om the study of tlie rather limited 
Homan remains that wei'e within reach. 
J’hey wei-(* (‘ssentially nu^dern, and vma* 
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l:)-l ItUKNA! nl’ i'liK lAiVAf IS'^IiiriK "I VUillilt i- /•///,. juos 

illtii ‘lired l>y the )>t the lilMitielit auJ MMh_\ te eliihndx .i't\ in a tili-tul'i I.-> ih. 

^lorilieiitiou nf tluAi Work. Now, ill the twtiiiieth (‘t utiii _\ , • -iit tiei-uu- o| ,o i ■ * 

hii uely 111 lilt iplied aiitl ea-ily a\'ailal)le in the 1 haii^h NI u-i iiin. aiul in t h. i e - *ni[M nil •!«' l\. ’ ha la-n 
tl'iezr. the Jeeorati\'e Itioiiae ra'iLiiut lit-. I oiii'-, and iiiiinlrt iN ot othoi ,tWtNo; .eta:* '.'.ii ’dt 
her^t <]ualitit- of di, unity ami le-traiut in i le-i un tor -t udeiit- w ho he \ e t la ti i \ .md mda: i'-n 
to re( ri ato u that -hall ho on a iMr with, u t <|nitr di-tim t liom. thi ion- tt i nih-< » minw 

Italian-, and ot <i Uv^liiu-- and inten -r that eaiinot he i \-ol \ t d in an a yi i a d - * a., an* > . • . 

It 1- Hot it*r nie to -a\ whai \oa -liquid oi -lioiild not ,1,.. ..r to li\'di*\\n !a - t - ;’a 
treatiuent 'jt an\ ai'.trtuient . .i- the* dnm n-i* *n-. tin -<'iienu I'l hulitiiiu. .iii-i tin aiiintt.tnn 
ot it- I on-t riietion UiU-t u' Worn I hr naiui t ot ynur ad-lnnai-. M\ iin}>i » --r -n i- that *1* -ion 
iia- it- hiit]> tioui vaunt mtiii-iriL-ri luantitnl thiiiu- -n n: ii Lan tnl not, an n an< i>" 
retei'tnee in the (.ietital work ot eieatiiin tl't ojioration nn-aii- dtoUh to the iniaunia l ion. 

(h-naiin.nt and the -yat'e- lor it- ih-['o-itiun netnl new th'*;iuhl- and faM.tni i on-nlt fat n.i ; 
a- to tin. lii-j^'o-itiMii ot lint- and area-. i>t the -t [tai ate d< tail- ot voiir oinaintul. ai.<i tht 
cUiiount and \'aiieiy ot dti oration alre.idy aehit-\tMl hy the aiehitiet in the n-e la mouMinL,-. 
modelled Toiiii-, At'. i he hatth (Mil only he toiiL^ht out on the wall- or -yaet - wineh tm 
aia.'iiitecL allot- t<a tht dee(.*raten‘ lot* treatment. To tluT i need liarilly adtl that tln.ie i- no 
ri_i\al fttad tij the ert.atit.m ot any woik >if ait: ('tan-e<|Ueiitly. -iieli (‘I'eation- t aniiot un>w iiiio 
-hapt- w ithrait muidi trihulation and -tr.iiiird emleavour. It you a-:?ume the p i-iho i ,.]} 
i'lrali-t, d<t not forget that it be<iuty -hall ne-tle and find a home, there will roim .il< no -onie 
tew win.) Will apprai-e it- ival value. A- in arehiteeture. you all kiiowtheie i- i:o rule hv wldrii 
ran he inqtailed that di\'ine -(.imethinu- leaviiiu oti it the seal of di-tinetion and p'.tiuam'n 
rharm which i- -o Ldo-t-ly a--(.)(.'irited with -oiue of the he-t work ot the pa-t. 

It i- the tuiK'tion of the deeorati.U' to he the ’* magieian of the monn.nt.' vm w-.ilaoa n. 

harmony with the arcliiteet. He should revel eiiee the aecumpli-hed thinu" "t otir ]>r(-d( 
ami he uttihed hy work <.>f a i)erio<l in it.- truition. and yet try a little mel'M.h ot lii- n. ] 
ration i- not a nei'e^-ity, yet it appeaH to tho-e emotion- whieli add a charm t.> ih* ^1 

-ide ot tliinu-. ami for ihi- rea-on may he cO.-eounted a real a— et to the ha] gam -- <*r ] a _ 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Er.NE^T (iizouf'rK, rrt'-^uh nf, in the Chair. 


Mii. \l. ANXINh 1 1>KLL, who ro^eat the instance 
of the -ai‘l that ^Ii*. St)enee ha'l iiiven 

thtiiL a Jiic^t interest in, ir sketch ot the history ot 
•ItM.orarive art in nio-Ierii times, but the ramte wa- so 
t\e*n^ivt that It was (Ihiienlt to make any iteiieral 
criticism on it. lie -should like to have heard a 
little more about the eh'ments of decorative desiLtn 
- -an art which he atteni|»ted to practise himstdf. 
A stirly of the ancient w.a‘k wa< one of their en'eate^^t 
met mi\t 1-ut theie w'eu ceriain general principles 
whicli miuht help them t. o. One matter that 
tie V wcie all aerreed upon as most essential to a 
c^ood di sieii wa- the element of scale. Architect'^ 
coinpiauiLd that 'Cnlpt >i- and painters had no idea 
of -cab . \Va- tliLi'e an,\ })Os'^lhle canon for scale ? 
No two men -eemed to ae:ree as to wdiat scale 
wa- in relation to any thine: else. It a -culptor 
or p.iintt r was einplove i to de-icn work tor a win- 
<low . 1 a iiie.^e, he toiiirl that one architect’s idea 
ot -eab' wa- puite ditferent from that of another. 
Anil that 'put tuin in a yreat dithciilty. After w'ork- 
imr watii e-ne aichirect. and havinit a great deal of 
tLoiihle and disciis<i(ui hcfoia^ the proper scale of 
heieht and proportion could be agreed upon, he 
found that the next architect he had to w'urk w'lth had 
ijuite aiii ther notion of the matter, and just as many 
rea-oiis for the n -ti as the tirst man had for hi-. 

it anything more than fancy or personal }>re- 
diiecnon V It wars vciy hard to find any common 
uniiind. Ai'chitccis, he th>aight, should, take up and 
thresh out the whole -uliject, and find -ome sort of 
Lea-on foL scale. W as it relative to di'^tance — to 
the height ai'OVe the ground, to the distance that 
the -]iectat a* wais from the plane at which the object 
wa- plact‘d, or from other objects on ('ther plane'< - 
tho si/c i'i window^, nn-uldincs, ac. *? There were 
nil -sorts ot thing-s t ) be c(ni^idered. Some standard 
as reeai‘ds scih* might he set that all architi'cts 
would ngiee was good, -o that the painter or ^culptor 
should ha\e - ntK' s u't ot basis to Wurk upon. One 
luxei' got the saiia' pioportioim and conditions to 
Work on twice. A painter's or a sculptor's ta-te 
naturally liuidod to gi\e his work at lea^t its due 
impoitanc-- in tlu* scheme : whereas an arcliitect’s 
notion otteii M’enied to lie that the [minting or -sculp- 
ture was u( t of so mucli importance, hut w'as merely 
a pieci' of oriiamentatii'n to set otf something eOe. 
It soiiieLliing apjiroaching a standai'd Ci'iild ht' 
agreed upon, they should all be a little happier, and 
should not at least have to make so many futile 
sk('lc}u‘s at tlu' beginning of a w'ork. 

lhioFi.s<0K KEOINALD J^LOMFIELO, A.lt.A. 
/■.'.said that tlu' Paper had been full of mo^t 
interesting detail, which they w'ould all take to 
lie.irt iind [irotit by. Itwa^ so full of detail, indeetl, 
that h(' (the spt'alu'i*) had lost his way in it several 
times. Air. Spence had set so many hares running 
that it w.is dini(uli l > Know wliiidi to tack on to. 


He would endeavour, how'ever, to recall one or two 
points oil prri'haps minor matters. One of the<e 
W'as w'hiic- [laint, Aichitects were very fmid of 
white paint — perhap-, as Air. Spence had kindly 
- age e-Ied. because it wa< the lefiige ot the desti- 
tute : they kn-w' they were safe W'ith w'hite paint 
— and so. in fact, they W'eu-. White paint, how- 
ever. wa< otteu dictated ta architects because id the 
uncomtoi table -tate of the arts and of the patron^ 
of thearts. Patron- ot thearts wanted [)-inelpictuies 
and nice little knicknacks isolated, and theie avas no 
doubt that white [i.iint stt off these things Wonder- 
tiilly w'ell : s ) that it war- not entirely the fault of the 
architect. Apart from that, however, w'hite paint 
formed a most admiiai.ile hackgroiind tor hits I'd 
colour. Then Air. Spence thought hrowm panelling 
rather dull and tri-te, and not a< sgti-factory as it 
might be ; but he ilid not take into account w'hat 
wais in the mind of a man like AVren. for instance, 
w'heii he emiiloyed hrow'ii panelling and white 
pla'-ter— that these were to be taken as parts 
ot a great sebeme to be judged as a w'hole. The 
arcdiitect wms a very modest man ; he ahvays kept 
himself in the background as much as possible, 
and put in the^e unobtrusive touches a< a set-otf to 
the w'ork ot his brethren the painter^ and sculj'tois. 
Air. Spence had mentioned AA reii with great admira- 
tion : he might alsi') have mentioned his predect -sor, 
Inigo -lones. who was a m.ister in the assemblage, 
organisation, and direction of the art^. This c uild 
be -een in the double cube loorn -at AATlton, w'lth 
its W'oiiderful example of decoratii'ii of ibe time lU' 
Charles I., contiolled by a great English arcbit-.ct. 
Coming to a point of technical criticism. Air. Spence 
had (pioted the palace of Alcinous and the 
The Odi/.ssej^ w'as, of course, a splendid poem and 
delightful reading ; but they ought not to co in tlu' 
slightest di'gi-ee by wdiat poets and literary men 
said about the art^^. It was one oi the mo-t engrained 
tallacie^ of English culture to imagine that hecau'^e 
a poet had w'ritteii a wonderful descriptiiui r>f a pic- 
ture, or statue, or [iiece of '>culpture, the artist had 
tlu'ii and tlua*e to interpret it literally. P>ut a dis- 
tinction was laid dowui yeai*'^ ago that the poet had to 
giA Ins eflV‘ct by coiisi'ciuive impacts, and the artast 
had t(' get his by a momentary impact — w'hen, for 
example, a pei‘< ui eiitercxl a room, the effect came 
through tlu' twes at once, w'herea-i in reading a 
p lem the effect wvis gradual and cuiuulaiive. That 
was an iniporiant distinction t > hear in mind 
nowadays. C’ritics w'ere fond of criticising paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture from the point 
of \iew' of literature . this was a great mi^- 
talte. and artist-^ should not encourage it by ([not- 
ing the poets in i-egard to the ai'H. T’hcre was a 
much larger question than that — at any rate foi 
arclntect'^- i.c. what was their relation in these 
matters t(» the sister arts. As many pix-sent might 
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rrcolk'ci — it was bis own experienct^ some years 
a:j'o — they used to think they should save archi- 
tecture hy eiidedVourin_e to make themselves 
painters and '^culptors and metal-workers and 
various other things. That, however, had proved 
it-elf to he the wrong tack ; they did not make 
themstd\e- goal craftsmen, and had ceased to he 
architect'-. The question was. how were they going 
to '-hape towards architecture, and what exactly was 
their relation to the sister an- in these niatieix ? It 
was not, he thought, tor the architect to take a per- 
-onal part as an executant. Architects had to try 
to think out the rtlations rd “the art-," and en- 
deavour, to the hcst of their ability, to help their 
painter or -culptor colleagues on these many techni- 
cal points, such, for instance, as the interesting 
point ^Ir. Aiming Util had raised with regard to 
scale. Sitting at the Council dinner that evening 
next his friend Professor Gerald Moira, he bad 
a-'-ked him what he would do in this matter. Pro- 
fess )!• Moira had aii'-vered with extreme precision, 
•’ For God A sake gdve us elbow-room ! " He thought 
that hit the nail on the head. Let architects give 
th^' dt^'Corating artist plain walls, good proportions, 
:ind simple work — room in which to turn round and 
do credit to himself and to the architect. Then 
there Was the important question of ^cale — that tre- 
mendous conundrum prupjunded by Mr. Anning 
llelL All. Pell had hit on a subject which he (the 
'-peakei t was not in the lea'-t competent to answer, 
and which nobody ever had answered. There 
were hojks —he had come across a whole cata- 
logue of them — written on canons of proportion ; 
hut he was afraid that for their purposes these were 
]ie-ide the mark. Architects had their own methods 
and adopted them ; but in the abstract he believed 
they all came to the conclusion that it was impossible 
to lay do\Mi any one abstract ideal of scale to fit 
everything. Afr. P>eli -aid : One man says my 
-cale IS ail right, and another says that it is all 
wrong. What am I to do V ’’ That perhaps was 
-carceiy the way to look at it. An architect's de- 
-ign ought to be an organic conception in which 
each part fitted into the place which he had seen 
from the -tart and realised. Then, however 
beautiful the work may he which is produced by the 
i)aiiitcr or sculptor who is good enough to help 
them, the architect is entitled to say ‘‘ That upsets 
the -cale of my building in the sense that it strikes 
,1 wiMiig not( — it is altogether bigger or smaller in 
conception than I had in my mind when I was 
desiuming my building.” Each part, he thought, 
-liould fall into its place as an element of one great 
organic compo-ition. It was in this sense that the 
architect’s work was architectonic, and it was all- 
importcint that this vi(^w should govern their atti- 
tude towards the arts. 

Aim GEOLIGE IIPPPAUD, F.S.A. [f\], refer- 
ring to the question of white paint, said that thev all 
instinctively felt that white paint was to be coui- 
meiided, but perhaps they did not all appreciate why 
white p.iint appealed to them. To his mind white 


paint should ah\ay- be larucdN u-ed, hi'cau-e w hiio 
was the natural -taiidard hy which any colour could 
he measured. The juxtapo-ition of colours creatt d 
confusion in the mind, for the comparativt valu*' of 
Colours could not he iiKasured as against each othei . 
hut only in so far a- tlu-y departed fr.Jiu wliiie. 
White ceiling>, doors, and prchitra\a> kept hGore 
the e\e the standard hy w'hich the true \alut' ot 
W’all-colour decorations could be mea-inad. 

PKornssou ClEUALl') MoUtV. nforriim to 
the matter of scale, :;aid he thought Afr. Annine 
Pell’s argument a little nnnece-sary. ]>rcau-o tlu* 
decorator ought to reulise t) a certain exn ni the 
scale of a building even fr mi tlu* drawings ])ro- 
vided by the architect. Then Air. Spence had 
talked about isolated piece.-. Some < f the-o weia* 
very fine — Pella llohbia’- ]jiLCt'S. for instancu wen* 
extremely fine — but how did they go with their -ur- 
roundings '? It warn a little unfortunate that tlu \ 
were put into places wiiich wmre hulk much hefoib 
the time ; but to-day they had to consider a buildine 
that w^as built to-day, and decoiated to-dav, and 
practically finished to-day. W'e lived in a moior- 
car period, when a thing was commenced and 
carried through at once and w^as mu giadualU 
developed. Therefore wm had to de-^ign our tiLrur** 
decoration, or w’hatever it was. to fit the buiLlmc. 
and to be part and parcel of it. Tdiat was a [toim 
they ought very senuuslv to coimider. 

Aim J. D. GRACE HA.' piop -ed a Vo to ut 
thaidts to Air. Spence fjr hriiming h* toi-o tie m a 
very interesting subject and for the many ch.armine 
illustrations he had shown them. IL thuULrht that 
the discussion so far had drifted a great ili-taiic* 
from what they had -tartrd with— \i/. decoration in 
the sense of colour. He could not undcr-iaiid wiiv 
it warn that all tlie Papers he had heard on lie -ub- 
ject of colour decoration in that room ahvav- 
seeraed, instead of adhering to the qiie-tioni f what 
w'as excellent for the building, to diitt awav into 
side issues — as to how’ details mavhe treat»-'d, or 
to the various methods and proce--es and dotb^e- 
of executing decorativt* work in variou- material-. 
It appeared to him that wiiat wa- wanted more 
than any thing else in that room wai- a discu--iona- 
to what w'ore the things that made tor -ucie-k'ul 
decoration in the sense of doing good t > tho lauld- 
ing. ^ Air, Spence had mentioned at one p int tbai 
certain decoration had been execmted in -pact - -<‘t 
apart for it by the architect. He could not mia'crinf 
anything more absolutely ruinou-to thn rlhct of a 
building than to liave individual -jiac» - -ft apait 
for decoration in various part- of t}a> building, 
or in one part of the building, and al) tlie n-i 
heia ill iv.m-e. Mr I,;,-! nri-.n.'.i 

many painters - Italian paint.')- pnnu|.a!lv 

whose ivoi'k was (lecnratiM . aial lanl .li.iun m'iiii,. 

oOheii' work on the .^envn, of (oni-.. wulioii: ili.' 
aid (.f colour. It w,i. .jiiit,. tru.. th.it tii.o,. j.a.ii!- 
iiigs were decorative in tlien,., |,|,t th. v d;,} 
not constitute decoration, and Mr Spciirc laid l.d'i 
nut of account alt that t)io-e p.nnrinv^ w. 
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uliiio^t ^\itll<')Ut t'xcvplion, in ^cttin^^s 'which meant 
(lecoiMiion that i< to say, they constituted the 
pictuie, the pictorial decoration part of the building 
— not only the accessories in the painting itself, but 
tlu* surroundinLr liordei or ornamentation which 
comiected it with tin- building. He (Mr. Ciace) 
had brotieht round a tew Arundel prints and 
sketches th(' better to show what he meant by 
weddine the paintings to the building. Take, for 
example, Pintunichio. a nia'>ter of di'C-oratirin. ITi^ 
beautiful paintings in the Library of the Cathedral 
at Siena had been written about over and o\er 
again, but vt ry few people tool: the trouble to 
notice how they were part of the whole building. 
The pilaster- and everything seen in the illustration 
of one of his pictures were on the tiat : it was all 
part of the decoration. And what was the result ? 
The blue pilaster- Were not put in hecau-e the 
atti-t had a fancy for blue at that point, but 
becau-e they led up to the blue-and-gold in the 
ceiling. Another of the prints -bowed the po-ition 
of that very decoiative painting in a space which 
was conducted np into the roof, with a most ex- 
it aordinarily aide command of colour, to make an 
entiu decoration ot it — to decorate the building, 
not to put a decorative picture into a space ‘‘allotted 
by the architect." It was not allotting by the archi- 
tect that wa'^ really wanted in decoration. The 
architect should decide beforehand what sort of 
decoration he wanted, and then decorate the build- 
ing, not decorate a particular space in the building. 
Another '-ulpect touched upon was the architec- 
tural acce-^ories in painting. These accessories per- 
formed a most interesting and valuable tunction in 
connecting the painting with the surrounding struc- 
ture. The representation of buildings and portions of 
buildings shown in the picture had the effect of weld- 
ing the picture into the iatilding, which was a most 
important function. In one of the examples shown 
the pilasters and arches really connected the picture 
with the building, and gave the picture the effect 
of being intimately allied with the structural part 
of the building. PaulVeionese painted wonderful 
pictures of a decorative kind, but he did not just 
-tick his pictures into a white space. One spt^akei 
-poke of the value of white as showing off colour. 
'That was just wTiat the old men avoided : they did 
not want their colour to stand alone surrounded l>y 
white ; that was not the method of Paul Veronese : 
his pictures were not merely set into a frame, hut all 
the spaces between were filled in with coloured oi' 
other ornament. Take another example with some 
of the beautiful little subjects by ( Ihirlandajo — 
they were all framed together, and the space' between 
was filled in with gold and giisaille ornament. Take 
Titian : he did not go and plant his pictuiv into a 
white ceiling, and put a gold jiioulding round it, 
and '^ay how well the white showed up the colour. 
He made the whole thing part of the picture. 
It was that tendency to isolate fragments in deco- 
ration that wa'^ the ruin of the decorative idea. A 
picture miuht he decorative in it'^df, hut if it was 


not in j-oiue way affianced to the building it would 
never he ivally a decoration. That would l>e found 
in numherle-s in.-tcinces Ijy arti-ts of all the most 
interesting decorative period^. Take the whole oi 
the Italian decorations from the fourteenth century 
on to the end of the -ixteenth. and it would bt' 
found that the painter- invariably put their deco- 
rative pictures into decoration a- a whole: e\en 
Tintoietto, who painted on -udian enorrnou- -c<ile, 
and with such boldness, hi- ffiie-t work of th.ii 
kind in the School of San llocco wa- surroiindcil 
by the most elaborate ornamental decoration and 
most carefully adjusted colour — no white left to 
^how off* the beauty ot the colour. He entirely 
differed fiom that opinion ot white. Fiist of all. 
extensive white was very bad ft a- the eyes, because 
it was playing upon the same optic nerves all the 
time it was visible : wheiaa'< with a well-adjusted 
harmony of colcmrs the eye was con-tantly relieved : 
the ueLVes susceptible of one culour were relieved 
directly the eye pas-ed to auothei . There ^^as. how- 
ever, one great explanation of the popularity of white, 
viz. that it was the last refuge tor the destitute. 

The PPlESIDEXT -aid they thanked Mr. Spruce 
heartily for his veiy interesting Paper, which ha<l 
been so iull of suggestion. He felt with Mr. Cract 
that white was resorted to l>ecau-e it wa- the 
simplest and cheapest form ot treatment open to 
them, and with it we avoid anything that was veiy 
vicious. It is in fact avoiding the problem ol 
decoration : but to have cabinets of pictures and 
other things picked out by a white surrounding 
was very trying. He always preferred lower tont-- 
as a rich and harmonious background, 

Mn. SPEXCE. in reply, -aid that Mr. Crace had 
sligbtlyinisunderstood him about spacer. It seemed 
to him that the treatment of an interior was very 
much like the painting of a picture : one must hioe 
the whole thing set up. so as to put the colouis on, 
and then to accentuate or eliminate ju-t as was felt 
consistent with the scheme of decoration. His leel- 
ing was that the pictures placed in rliese space- 
should be decorative in themsehes; they should 
have the elements of decoiadon — that is to say, tin 
feding tor stylt'. That was a very difficult tiling 
to explain : but -orae pictures had that tine and 
indescribable character of distinction. He did mu 
mean in his Paper that the architect -hould allot a 
settled number of geometrical shapes, Init that he 
might allot the decorating artist an interior to do 
the host ho Could with— which would not interfere 
with the architect's mouldings or with bis scheme 
of permanent material. The work should be carried 
out very much in the same way that Phil i\[ny 
worked on his drawing’s : he accentuated and 
eliminated until he got the drawing perfect in 
expression. Put surely there was no schenu' ot 
decoration that could bo laid down perfectly belore 
the work was begun. Ouq must have the actual 
spaces to work upon, so that one could strengthen, 
and add Lolour, and do all kinds of tbine^, ^>0 a- to 
get it to unite and come loetuhor. 
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I.nolan'iF F>. Lo-"'. lOn^. Rt u “is, -’t: 'Lit -‘i/d 

AfUui'i. 

PhotuLirajjIiN of heautuui buil(lin_L>s hci\u an 
f-lor|uence whitb tickle'^ the t‘ar'- of leanie-l and 
unlearned alike: "unipiiio'as publications in wbicjt 
the iiiu-rrationN are adorned '^dth dainty frill- ot 
letteipres- have a genuine of their o^vn : still 
one i'> very ready to 'Welcome a work on arcdii lec- 
ture. such as Mr. Blomiicld's book i-, ^chicb, 
be\ond being unesceptiouably got up, makes no 
concession to the eye, but appeals purely to the in- 
telligence, and that with a force which come- of 
clear thinking and definite pronouncements. 

Mr. Clausen in his Academy Lectures showed 
that he had an individual outlook on his art, that 
there was something which he felt wanted explain- 
ing. that he had, in fact, done his ait the Com^iliment 
of thinking about it while he practised it. Mr. 
BlomfiekV.e lectures belong to the “^ame category 
He has thought, and thought cdearly, and he has, as 
one would expect, the courage of his opinion-. 
More than this, he brings the open mind to the 
consideration of, I had nearly said, every pha-e of 
Lis art, but I must except blothic ; he does indeed 
do a little conventional lip-service to the mediieval 
-rock, but when he has uttei*ed the words ” Modem 
< rotbic '* be appears to feel that he has fired the 
heaviest -hot in his locker. The why and where- 
fore, putting aside personal prejudice, i- not tpiite 
rbar Lothi(' has its limitations, and must b ver> 
dull of apprehen-ion if it has n u learnt its p]ae(< 
\i\ now, but every Xeo-Classic liuildine is not good, 
nor js every modern (TOthic buibling Strawlierrv 
Hill. The fact remains that Batty Langley, Ca])(i- 
bilitv Brown, and the chastened mpoiant- ol 
(jotbie to-day are IMr. Blomfield’s IjiigLears. On 
tla other band lie does not mind finding g(aa] 
qualities in quarters where others resolutely -hnt 
thoij’ eves ti') them. He would not ailiuii, tor in- 


-l im t . ! in I \ am '! ' igK ’ a- i e 'no > - > ’ - o > - 
m tla Uu\'k h.iekiU'V '1 ;iu« - vhiLli fia m-'* 
whi-pei ot hi- naiut' iia \iuibly biiiu- u)'. our :- 
be cuiiLLnttd to d:-mis- dt.ca'buit art in; i i hand 
villa ut lookiua to -ee ioi' iiim-elt wmrla.r i: 
rtally a- bad a-yt-oiind-. Thtic i- iica’at\ mb can 
and l\Ir. Blranrield finds -tr.iy ta--agL-or iht i.ue:- 
rifui in decadence. AiL'hitectuie. a- we ail kot 
wa- <-nce upon a timi* rhe ** i\li-iie-- Ait. ‘ . - i\lr. 
Jfiomfield (.all- it, iait hi- title i- lou liiL-u imieL 
ti> bit the ]>n]»lie in rht eye. lair becau-u it i- 
actually the text uf hi- di-coiir-es. and the -tudeoi 
is warnul that be mu-t lit hirn-t It hy hi- own 
liehi beaiina toward- bi- ait and by the oplrt* - 
lit-s of In- epuipoien: to -ubstantiatT it- ck-im tu 
piv-eiiiineiice. <)ii this -ulurct the wuittr In- 
in in v ma-omible ihings to -ay, with vhich t j-ilay 
few wiii quaiad, -o complndy. in rh- -piau ut 
archittcture. do thu here-ie- of one generation 
-eeiii to becon.e the t-tabli-Iit_d reliaion of th^ 
la xt ; glamoui of a--uciatiom. elamuui ot aL'<^. 
perfect Cunformity t') tla, canon- ffi' dt -i-n- all ihr-t 
and other ijiialuies hka ihmn rht- srn.buit i- toi-i 
ruthle--ly to i(a( awa\ troni the budding which 
he i- analy-ing — and hi- t ducatiuu -liuuld eoim 
cLitiriy in this wa\ and nor through bu. k- - nil i: 
-lands Without a -hie i] of el )t}iing but it- own 
beauty. [hi- is a le-t which many old budding- 
•will not -tand. and rliT middh‘-ag d nun t.il- a 
mibl -hock wiif u tin- is brought hoine to liiui, so 
coiipiletely consinced was la* in hi- eardv vears 
that within limit- tla* early lunlder- were imp^*c- 
cahlr. Phi re was a time, to •, the pi-riod when <ii 
lla* -oiind ot Lu-kin'- -iha-r trumju*! Xe )-Pda--ie 
walks meled and fell, wduai art and morality w<m 
held to la* ( I t-(d\ hound l.<g.'th('r. \(»ww(‘arr 
toifl that m<>raliT_\ ha- breii dnoi’Md o 
/e-'/o, or latliiT tint tla* marri.ige wa- t uu y (Ubei 
than a fund inMginati(ni, and rho art < auiiot 1 h 
st.itf'd in r( rm- of moialin, , lOn >- n -o l^■rfaIn 
lb at 1 here i- no r on la 'ctiun a t a I i 1 »i’t\vt* n tin* f w < » * 
'I'dkv the la-e of a -i-cor lot to wliic!: V\\ lUmn 
tiei(l I ia*\er tired of ret^_>n*hi_r mu-ic. Ho -- n a 
the orclie^iral ac( omp,inimenr to tiif \*vnusbtrg 
h.pi-odt-s n-her us m ;) wondtuful wa,y into a world 
when* guilty jileasui’e -ir> enthi’oned and d(» Dot 
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(t-rtjin aicliit* ciiiKil li lui- inak^' an app-al. far k-s^ 
iliia L‘t and furcikle uf couj se, to rhi lowei* -ide ot 
* !ir natui-f.' V '['hi- i- not to make the old mistake 
Hhiclms oiiLl 1 nk toj' a drieer a- fu a‘^ ITh oxen, 
t'l* to -ay that au-tem de-iuniim ounnott'' austerity 
in the d« -igiao'. or unreeiilattd iniaednings tin 
dehaneln : -liU thri'e are bnikling- Avhicdi one 
mi edit nnaedne a iMilton had fathered, and otlar- 
'\hu.]i -m;icd\ of the U'otic poet^. 

^Ir. IdomlkLl Wiites in an intere-tiim way of 
the erradiial innu-ion of temperament into an art 
which f«!r tlmu-and- e^t years had ken hieratic, 
impers inaL a heritage which w'as received whole 
and handeel dowm whole, nnalified by imperceptible 
changes, by the mere passimr of ages, thein-elves a 
-ymbol of permanence, varied neither by individuals 
nor even Ciuisciously by peoples. It wa- the sense of 
the impersonal note in early architecture w*bich, 
fifty years ago, led to the views held by many, that, 
just far as the individual hand wa- '>hown in a 
building, to Unit extent the buildine war- debased. 
It is true that .irchitecture is proliably never fuller 
of personal cranks than it i- in periods of deca- 
dence : but this wa^?. as Mr. Blomfield -ay-, indi- 
\ iduality of detail rather than of architectural form-, 
and the individuality ot the arti-t wdio has come 
to his owui, the inastei who triumphantly re^dises 
in hi-; work a great <ind compelling pemonality, 
an Alberti, a Pei n/ o', was not to come till the 
Renai--anee had I'eached matrnity : If peisonal 
expression of thL- sort is a sin auaiii-t inorak, so 
milch the worse for moral-. 

The third and fourth lectures deal respectively 
with the r|ue'^tion wdiether or not the aichitcct i- to 
be the craftsman, and with the sphere^ and limita- 
tions of the art-. In the first case i\Ir. Jllomfield 
decides, almost </ < r>}il rr'C<y>n\ but wdtii im (|uali- 
fieation Avhatever, that the architect is not, aiul, 
must not be. the uia-ter craft-man, but the ma-ter 
'd the craft-;uien. He mu-t not labour at an oar 
if he i- responsible for the safe passuee of the craft 
through the rapids, but must hold the tiller- ropes 
•ind keep a watchful and inidi-tracted iwe on bi- 
eoal. The ma-ter i- set*n at work, as iMr. 1 Uomlield 
thinks, at St. PauU^, and we may gauge the -alu- 
tary nature of the iinlueiice by comparing Grinlnm 
(Ubbons s Work tliere witli wliat we know' ot it el-e- 
where where Ins bands were certainly free. 

Of Plato, of Avi>totIe, and LesGng's" Laokonn," 
and of the fallacdes exploded in that liook, i\Ir. 
niomlicdd writes with learning. Till Lessing’s 
time, even the most intelligent of critics, like 
Diderot, mixed up the subject matter of poetry, 
painting, sculpture, and even the stage, in a hope- 


le-- way. It would be too much to say that thi- 
eunfu-i.>n is quite unknowm even notv, programnie- 
liiUsie i- a ca-e in point : but at lea-t most trained 
urti-t- will br at one with the waiter when he cou- 
cludes that ‘-the \iral touchstone of any art i- 
that Avhat it doe- can only be done by that one 
jiatticular art. 

With thn socoml hslf of the book, which i- d<‘- 
\ntrd to a con-idfu-ati:n of the •’ grand manner " 
in architecture us exemplified in Egypt, in Cireece, 
Mt I’ergainos. in Pome, and in Prance, we can only 
deal very -uinmarily. Tli^* grand manner i- muie 
than once defined : ** Scale, orderly distribution, a 
certain abstract and imj)er-jnal simplicity of treat- 
ment Avliich relies on its fidelity to large concep- 
tions rather than on wealth and intricacy of detail,'’ 
are the essentials, and “scale " of course does not 
mean ** -ize." since Newgate, now' unhaiipdy de- 
-troyed, W'as beyond all contradiction an exemplar 
of all the fundamental qualities here posited. In 
these concluding lectures the wuiter's appreciative 
tolerance and liberality are very apparent : w'ht^ther 
it be Egypt, with it- appeal to our sense of aive : 
Greece,-w'ith its appeal to our sensibility to beauty : 
Pergamos. the earliest home of -y-tematised dis- 
tribution and arrangement ot masses, of planning 
regarded not as a -ingle problem but as part of a 
comprehensive scheme ; Home, compelling materiel- 
to her will, w.iking nature itself in her p^i--ion for 
dignity, for magnificence, for all that goe- to thr 
making of a world-capital s^wdrat w'ould Trajan luuc 
thought of the btranel improvement?); France, 
w'ith her exquisite and instructive feeling for Avhat 
is right and congruous, her logical, orderly intelli- 
gence, heir in part to the qualities of both Greece 
and Home — in each aiul all of the-e Mr. Blomiield 
find-; example^ of that ina-teriy handling Avhicb, 
how'cver varied manifestations, is fundamentally 
one —examples for -tudeiits of art to absorb and 
reproduce, for those in whose poAvev lies the making 
or marring of our citie- to tiike to heart. 

^Ir. Hlomheld ahvay- wwites w'elL and in a -pecinl 
branch, a difficult oiu'. the picturesque and de- 
tailed pi'e-Giitinent of a budding, so that the reader 
may easily ]ucture it in lii'^ mind's I've, is, <)s 
always, particularly liappy. In sutdi n pen-picture 
as his broad and illuminating desciiption of the 
temple of Ivatnak lie seem - to make iu'ces:rary -oine 
qualification ol his ow'n dictum a- to the di-iiuc- 
tion existing bmw'eeii the subject-matter of the 
various art-. Here the pen appears to have annexed 
^ ery completely some part of the domain id' her 
si-tor-sovereign the brush. 

A. E. Stukut , 
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h s rr L", d ^ ^ 1 iMT) y ^ A , /-'t '- 

f a: l.U A . /m. lu, . . 

F' tL> 

Till rtcent aiiien'luieui by tilt l.uiiJnii Cuiuu\ 

(. uuiieil .(.Ttueral Power-' Act, 1P0>, of ih» [ir< - 

Ni-i-.>ii- of theLomloi) JUiiMiii;/ Act-., 

to cuI'ICmI extent an^l nnitine ot buibliny-. law 
iieuei-itateil the ie^iie ot a luoditied edition of 
Mr. Dick^ee's ik iwwtdl -known treatise on the Lonbiun 
Jiiiildine Act-. The Act only received the Pioyal 
A--ent on the 1st August last, and both author and 
[uiblisher are to be cuiiaratulated upon the prompt 
;-->ue ot the n -tes upon the new enactment. The 
-ection- ot the new Act, so far as they ahect the 
buildinp 2 )ublic, are set out in the iorm of a su^iple- 
ment to the second edition previously is-ued in 1^. OG. 
;ind it i- to these new sections that one naturally 
turn- for an indication ot the probable etlect ot 
the amen<liuent- upon the bmldinc law of London. 
Tbit com sc followed ha- been the -ame as that 
cdoptrd in preniou- edition- — to print the section- 
of the Act in full, followed by the autbor's note- 
:u -mallei type. Probably there i- no one better 
con\er-ant with the vagarie- of the London Build- 
ing Act- than Mr. Dicksee, and the note-, though 
brief, are therefore of special value. Lenal deed- 
-ion- are noted wdierever ^^ossible, and the cros- 
references to other sections of the Act- will b^- 
lound particulcU’ly u-eful. 

I'or piu“j>o-es of coinparirou the n |(ciili_d -t e- 
tioiis of the oLLr Acts art al-i* in many ca-*-'- 
juinted. d^his imiv appear at lir-t sicht an un 
'Sary addition, but it [ii)--e--e' tin- adwintaco 
nt eiiabliim !>ne t<.) -en at a u'bincc the e-selitial 
diiii rtnee- in the two enactment-. The Siipjfie- 
meiit al-o contain- exti’act- from the ldictui\\ and 
^^T>rk-hoJ' Act 1907. mid a copy of the -unvested 
I'f puiivineiits ot the L(jndon (. uuiity Council 
'inika' the h'.ictory and W'ork-liop Act- 1901 and 
iGu7. and London Buildiiie Act- ^Amendment i 
Act iGUd. a- to mean- of i scap> lu ca-c of 
lii‘ . \ ry Ur^efid dige-t i- also a[)jKiided i>i the 

leadiij.e law case^ decided in the ilieb Court -ince 
190*3. A li-t of di-trici -urve\ois and tlieir di-- 
trict^ also appears at the end tln^ bcok. Al- 
tliougb dated Septendier BIOS's, lnovever, there are 
aloady se\eral ahtiution- to be cbimiicled owine 
to the readjii-tuieiit (jf di-trieus wbieli ha- taken 
I 'lace recently. 

'ITie aiipcaiM ijce ot I't d [ainted -lip- in two place- 
drawing attention to the icpeal of Section- 77, 7<b 
and 77 ot the London Buildinc Act PsOj. and of 
the F.ietory and Worksliop regulation^ published 
in the previous edition, enpihasises the fact that 
the building law of L >ndoii is >till in an un-ettled 
-tate : and with yet further Icgi-lation in prospect it 


l>Lcouie- iiir ia-.hL\ lupiorta.m l-u' aLMiitLct- aim 
other [)rMft --ional uicnba\in_ thechaice cr -upi i’- 
\i-’oti of buildinc ['U-peim to kto|' tla ir b cal in- 

forma li- >u a bn a-t oi tin uh't 

W'l 1 i.M M P I > v\ ! I '1 . 1 ' . 


TJIL >MlTlI^oN DLAW LN^.^-. 

John Smithson. 

Mr. Ciotcdn in bl- inteiv-tine pa}'Ci' on ll-.c-i 
Le-igii in the ileign- c»i Lli.al'tib and -biim- i . 
read on iGth NovembLr, i‘a ises th. <pic-tion a- t-* 
the indi\iduality ot *Tohn Smith-on. whom he con- 
jectiue^ must have exi-ted,as some nt the Smitli-on 
drawings which were kindly lent by ('oloiiel Cnlo 
to illu-trate hi^ luper aiv -igiitd -lo. S. 

I have ju-t come acro-s a pcdiercc ot tin ^milli 
-on family in the Harleian S iciery'- publication-. 
^■ols. 99 and 10 . Fu ulSIu: iiiShOi n > > p. iitL'n , uliieb 
I think -oL't-s the probbuu. .uid a- it may la nt 
-oiiie interc-t at tbi- moiut-nt 1 nive it bMn-'A. 


ie- ^ a. A-,. L, il- m.- 


lo r ^ . -1 h . t. 


Till- pedigl‘ee gi\e- tuo .lohll Smith- Ui-, olit th. 
father and the utlim* the -on "f llumincdian 
Smitb-on. Ot tin -< twn, tin -iguatiire- "U ib. 
drawing-, beaiiiig date- iietwten L3G'.) .ind IG.Ui^. 
(uLiinot be that ot tin Litter, a- la ua.- not bmji 
until 1G9S ; and Ur may tbemhijr (oneliab thu 
they are that of the fatbrr of Huntingdon, v. bn 
died in 1G8L 

M itii recai (1 to the uiu -tnm. \\ bo ua - tla a t cbi - 
tret of the lanldine- at Wdlbrck and Bol- Ui i .* 
Horace M'al[)olr, in Id- ImtS'lC'- "■ 
hn<ji(i ml , >\v<] e.litinn, 17'"^J, stat- - d* tiiiiti that 

-lohn Smitb-nii wa- an ajMntte. m the -muuet 
of the LarN ot Ni \\ea-ti<'. Hr lauU pan of Web 
boek in IGO}, the riding bou-r tlierr in 1029 ” an' 
iootimte ”A-at)pear- by hi- najia o\tr tia eati 'd 
‘Lind th(' ^table-s in 1G2*3 ; and wlan William 
Cavendi>b, Karl and aft'Tuai d- J)uke nf Newca-tb*. 
proposed to repiir mud make ureat additiom-. to 
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i> *U()\vi' Cj-tle, bmith-ini, it is '-.lul, was :?eiu to 
h ilv to collect <L sia:n'i/ 

H* aU ) -cate- that Smith- .>ii <lie4 in HU-s : an<l 
.it ill*' t-ial (,if tile notice -ay-. “ His -(jii, a man nf 
-tinir -kill in architectiu'c, wa< ianich in the -ame 
■jia\i. ' Ihien' -eem-. bow'ovei*. in both the-t le- 
mai'k- to he -uiue confusion between tile two 
p-o'^un- John and Huntingdon. 

Samuel Pee^ue^ the antiquary, in hi- lett^i lit:- 
-eri|)ti\e of iloH')\er Castle addre-sed tu the i)uke 
ot Portland, 2Grh September 17''^d. -ay- that 
liuntinnelon Smithson, wla.) wa- liviiyLr at BoPovei* 
in 1(501, was its architect, and, reierriim to Wal- 
pole'- acc'iunt. -ay- that by mi-take lie called liim 
John. 1 do not, however, think that Peg^e'- cor- 
iLCtion i- Lon\incing:. as lluntintrdun's fpre-umedi 
lirst-born, William, wa- not horn until IGoT : and 
although Huntingdon might have been living in 
1(501, It is mu veiy probable that he w\i- )dd 
uiou'jh to liave been an aiehirect in practice at 
that date. 

I'he coiichmion^ whicli 1 would theretore -igeae-t, 
iir-tly, from the evidence ot the -ignatnre< on the 
drawing-, and, -rcondly. from Walpole’- remarks. 
.imi e-pecialiy the foomote thereto, are tliat John 
Smith-on the elder wa- the architect of the-e huild- 
ine-, that hi- -on Huntingdon was associated wuth 
him in his practice and completed variou< works 
after his fathei's death, and that he wars eviuitualiy 
credited wuth being the architect of them. 

With regard to Pobert Smith:^oii’s relationship 
to the Bolsover Smithson-, his epitaph at Wollaton 
states that he lived in the faith of Chribt 79 years, 
and then departed this life the loth of October, 
\.p. IGld. " He wa- therofoi'e b >rn in IJd.e whilst 
William, the iir-tboru of Huntingdon, wa- born in 
IboT, aai intriwal of 102 years , ami ,i--uminL’ 
Robert to h.ave been the father of John Smithson 
the elder, this interval would allow* of three c^^uie- 
lation- of an a\crage of thirty-f'-)ur year- each, 
which w'ould imider thi- relationship puit\' practi- 
cable. 

WaLMUJ L. Sl'lElls. 

It -houiJ be iM.nie lU nimJ th.it 'JIulJoU'- 

. u Uiin-i 1 I't (VcM-me Uut'- ii<*U ' nuhr iliuin'j In- 

UfctiiiK', ir)S 4 1 TJu. .ni i‘:ii ]i('i anJ vo ^Ui i ihau 

Samuel 




CHEOMGLE. 

The Illustrations to Mr. Spence’s Papei. 

A large and intei'e-ting collection or draw in, e-. 
cartoons, photographs^ wc., illustrating notable 
examples of the decorator'- art. wa- exhibited by 
^Ii. T. Pi. Spence in the Institute Weeting-room on 
the occasion of his Paper last Monday. The collec- 
tion included some line engravings of sir Law'ivnce 
Alma-Tadema's pictures, lent by Me--rs. L, H. 
Lefevre w Son ; lira wings of Glecoration by Pro- 
fessor Gurald iMoira ; photog'rapbs of panels for the 
Victoria and Albert INfuseum by l\Ir. Alfred Drurv, 
A.R.A. : photographs ot coloured sculpture by Mr. 
Amiing Bell; designs by Mr, Prank Sali-bury : a 
waaii frieze in linen by Mr. Herbert A, Bone ; wood- 
caiMiig by Mr. W. Aumonier : drawings by Mr. A. J . 
t)ix ami Mr. Emery Whilker : specimen- and draw- 
ing- ])y Mr. Longdeii. and examplts of frieze 

and other decoratejn-, the author's uwui work, in- 
cluding cartoons of ^minud ^^indo^\ - :it Ihh-- 

mingham I”ni\ersity. 

( Ither illustrations w tre u -irits ot ArLindt-l pruit-. 
kindly lent by Mr. J. Ih Grace [H.J , iilu-triit ng 
the interior of the Library ot Siena Gathedrul : fre-co 
by Masaccio and Filippino Lippi in the Braneacci 
chapel of the C'lmich of the Carmine at Florence ; 
fresco by Kaz/i iSodomai in San Itomeii'co .u 
Sicaia ; fresco by Andrea del Surto in the Coineiit 
of rliL' Annuiiciaia at Florence, paintings in the 
church of SS. Naz/aro e Cel-o at Vtrona. ALt> 
coloiireil diawung- by Mr. C'race of the ceiling of the 
-taii/a of “the School of Athens" by Sodoma : a 
ceiling in the Villa l\Iadaina by Raphael ; ceiling of 
chapel in the Palazzo \ eccliio. Florence, by Ridolfo 
(ihirLindajO ; decoration- of tin Paia/zo Doria. 
( leiioa, by Pieriiio del \ aga : ceiling under gallery 
in church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli, Venice : and 
ceiling of sacristy, by Paul Veronese, in S. Sel)as- 
tiano, A'enice, 

After the reading of the Paper Mr. Spence -bowed 
a seiaes of about a hundred slides representing 
famous examples of various kinds of decorative 
w’ork in Florence, Rome, Milan, Padua, Mantua, 
Burgos, Fontainebleau, and several of imidorn work. 
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The Wellington Monument in St. Paul's. 

No dt-linite intovmLition lia^ -o tar buen vouch - 
sated L-t^-pecting the pr>'posais ut* the LEan [tnd 
ChaptLV of bt. Pnul's with regard to the completion 
of Stevens'- Wellington niuiiument in the Cathe- 
dral, and tile mattei is now. at the in-taiiee of the 
Vrt Standing Conunittee, under con-idei'atiun by 
the In-titule Council. 

^Ir.Johii Belcher. A. 11. A. .in a letter to Tui 7 ir,h s 
■ reprinted in the JormxAL fra- the 7th November) 
-tated that the pre-ent condition of the monument 
a cau-e of -ume anxiety, and he referred to the 
vagueness of the Dean and Chapter's proposals f<;)r 
Lompietion and. 1 3 the ignorance of the public as 
to what i'- intended to be dune. He urged too that 
fill matters relating to the monument should be 
^daced before the })ublicgand that trrdeavour -hould 
be made to collect the rriginal sketches and studies 
which were furnished by the arti-t for his work. 

The Bi-hop of StepiieE'^ I'tpb' ^1^'* Belcher, 
and the latter’s rejoinder, are reprinted below from 
The T DILL'S of the 9th and 14th November respec- 
tively : — 

2 A>‘ L>. C ‘ s iO/U'. ^ L.l. 7:- A . 

AVith reaaul lo Afr. HflcIieC- letter hi T/h 
1 Dnt- (U 'iOtli Oetobci. mav I nukt two itaiiaik^ nn 
k. ]jah ut the iLan .nid Chapter of ^t. I\iul - V 

Lii-t. a- tu till. strLn-;th and stal 41 it\ td' the niuiiu- 
mt! It. .41 tilt ratt- .irt wtk kuuvu to the L^tdu .nid 
('haptca .ii'ulijoe berU carefulh eon^ideittl. Ifver\ 
fcue V. ill ])t takt.i thcit tLic eumpletiun ut the Ueeiiiiiitiit 

-iij !1 1 ' •! .irt< « t t- -tdbintx . 

^efi'iidlw 111 ('idrr t'uit tl.e public, jud t -pt eially hU 
\^hM c(!‘t iuttie-U d 'ii tilt wuii. ut Ahitd ^tt.Mi-. 
iiiiulii ii i-Vi eM 1 V uppui tunny ot -etuie the model ul 
the eMUe-t-ian tieait aud pediineut. ample iiutice wa- 
nneiL ill the Br* -- la-t iLceuibif th<it it wunld be 
})laced III I- IT I, 111 the Cathedral. It remained tlieie 
optii tu publie iii-pt (tinii toe two nuaith-. Nu ad^t■l-t 
ciitici-rns W'l re received. Furtlier. bef-rt tiiiallv de- 
eidiiiL: a- t > the po-ititui uf the tieiue and the 4 e-ien 
of tilt p( diluent, the l>t<ni and Cliapter had the oppur- 
nriiit\ ut ( oii-idtriiiLT -ill tlie infuimatiun wliit-h the late 
Afr. "-taniim w-i- ai/b tu ene, -nid all tiie lUailable 
onaiiial drawing- uf '^teuin-. Their dee‘i'>iuii wa- ba-ed 
'.pun tilt -1 matt rial-. It wa^. only maib* in AIa\. h\i 
mu^uh■^ att' i the model had bt eii txpo-ed to public in- 
-pectiuu. Lt will be recugni-ed tint it i- tuu lati. now 
tu Ltupeii a di-cu^^ioii tur whit h tull ujipurtunite was 
aiveti duriiie tlie-e najiitlh-. — 1 -mi. Xc . 

('. ( I. S'l Ll'M 

'A) Jhi.v L> I 11 iluA A (.'lUC't - . 

K — The iJi-hop (4‘ Hte})iie \ . in hi- i'ei>l\ tu iii\ It iteM' 
‘tu the c< uijtletiuii ut the \Vellnigt‘)n niunninem. tun- 
lirm- m\ -tateineiit th-u the publie -tre in miiuiatuM nt 
tht dti'i'ion (4 the Comuuttoc. 

Thn ileci-ioii. we learn. ■ wan unl\ inatie in AIa\. 
aii 4 lie adth. Iteture tniall\ 4 t eiding a- tu the Jiu-itiuii 
ot the tigure ' and the deAga of the pediiiieiit- the 
Dean and Chopter lu-ide an examination of the a\ail- 
rdjb* ttt'iginal drawings of Sto\en-. 

Wh.it. then, wa- tlii- decd.-iun AVa- it to uuiit the 
egue-trian tigure alttigithcrV <')i' wan u t<'j rai-e it. {<) 


L\e'-e it It wa- l" tlecule upon the-e ami ohui i 
point- tls.it till model wa- iLictd in position. 

lleKit-nee i- m.ule to “ the de-igu uf the jsediuu ill. 
TTii- nia\ tie a nii-n-. uf an arcdiiiei'iui al teim. -lUca 
utt altri'ation oi the is.ilimeiit In- lu-i n iiulieatnl. 

WelnNi the J.’d-hop - a--ui ime that (\ei\ eai- to 
pie-er\ i‘ tlu '-tahiliiy ul liu. monuim nt willbi taken, 
aiid it Would bi -ati-taetO' \ to kiM'V. what « \j>m .t-l 
N It e \\ ill be taken 

It 1- not with e \ieW tu ''pin di-e-n-iuli that thi- 
A tlel n wtitlLii. but laullei Ineau-L it l- laU \tt ti'o 
late tu prevent damage bnngduut tu . ni- impoirant 
n.itie'inl luunuiiieir..— 1 nn bn. \oui’- taithiVdh. 

T.'hx 1 “>i r.» m in A L \ 

Tribute to the late Augustus Saint- Gaude ns 

A -pecial feauue of the convention of the An » ri- 
can Institute of Architects heTl during the pre-e-nt 
week has been an exhibition organi-ed by that 
body ot tht sculptural work of the late Air. Augu-tu- 
Saint-Gcindeiis. On the loth in-t. the tomeiition 
was made the occasion of a Alemorial Alteiiiig held 
by the American In-titute as a tribute of respect and 
of appreciation of the fame of the di-tingui-hed 
sculptor. The proceedings at the function w'erc 
rendered additionally impre-si\ e by the reading of 
addre-^es from the princip>ai art <ocietie- throinghoiit 
the world, bearing testimony to the late sciilptor'- 
genius an<l to the universal admimtion with wliicli 
his Work is viewed. 

The follow'ing address, drawn up by a committee 
of the Sculptor Hon. Associate- 1\ I.B.A.. w.m fur' 
warded on behalf of the Tu-titute: - 

'• TTie Royal Institute of Briti-h Aredhiect- beg t>» 
otter t ) the American In-titute ut Architect- their 
-incei’e seinpathy in the great lu-- which art ha- 
^^ustai^eel by the death ut Augu-tu- baint-Gaudeii-. 

'• The sculpture of Stiint-Gaudeii- i- ju-tly admired 
by artists all over the wuild. but now'here i- 
hi's beautiful and poetic work better kimwii ainl 
appreciated than in England, where his death creat* <1 
the det'pe-t regret, 

*■ To the Auierictiii people bus been be<[Ueathe'l a 
rich hea'itag(‘ of spleiidi'I -culiituro.and to the lu-tovv 
ot modern art a gr< tit name," 

The Housing and Town Planning Bill. 

The Committee -tage ‘4 tie Huimiug nud Tuwn 
Pin lining Bill wu< completed on tlu 4rd jimt.. -uni 
the Bill was or'lenol to b^ rep .rted to the iluu-« 
of Comm on <. 

The second -chmlub -et- out the mnttei> to ]•• 
denlt with liy geiirral provi'^iun-* pr. -cribfd ]>y thr 
LocmI Eiovernmont J>o;ird. incimling .-hy'-'h-/ 

Imildings, -tructiires, nml erection-.” 

Air. Guinness moved nt th*' l*mt -itriug t*) len\* 
out the Words (jUoted, U'-caimi' lie (Tjeeltd tu the 
municipal architect'- being iillow/d to decide 
matters of elevation and arclii tectum I ta-te. 

Air. Ibirn- oppo-^ed the amendm<-iit, niid -ni<] 
tile object of the word- in (pK-tioll w.m to enable 
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ih* Uh di amln rity to prev^^nt the erection of 
huililinx^ ilijit not only were an aboininatiuii in 
thein^elve^. Inn depreciated adjoining property. 
Tlu'ie wt-re instances ot private architecture that 
(jiight to have been controlled by the County Coun- 
cil, an<L he believed, would haw been prevented 
had it been po-silde, with the approvrd ot every 
piivate owner of adjoining property. 

The anuuidinent wa^ defeated by to tb 

Mr. Burns accepted a proposal by Mr. lot tell 
lit bring within the pnr\iew of the -chednle “ the 
i)reservation of objects of historical interest or 
natural beauty," and the amendment was agreed to. 

An amendment brought forward by ^fr. ^ilorrell 
sought to gi\e persons representing architectural 
or arclueoloudcal -locieties or otherwise intereste<l 
in the amenity of a scheme an opportunity of 
l>eing heard at the preliminary stage. It was 
pointed out that architects and others interested 
in architectuie set g-reat importance on getting 
the best opinion to bear on the local authority at 
the earliest possible moment. A local authority 
might be intiuenced in favour of a certain owner, 
and the prop.jsal would provide '^ome protection 
against jobbery and favouritism. 

Mr. Vivian supported the amendment in the in • 
terests of economy. 

^Ir. Burns said that the Local (Government 
Board would do their best to see that architectural 
and artistic societies of repute should have all the 
power of representatiiur which they sought to 
obtain, but he objected on grounds of procedure 
to their necessarily being brought in before a public 
in<]uiry was held. He proposed that they slumld 
have their opportunity in connection with the 
hearing of objections and representations by per- 
sons affected. 

Several members expre'>:?ed sympathy with the 
amendment, but Mr. Burns declined to go furtlier. 
and Mr. ^lorrell withdrew his amendment in favour 
of the alternative suggestion of Mr. Burn-, which 
wa- agreed t >. 

Since the above was reported, it has been decided 
to abandon the Bill for this Session and to reintro- 
duce it early next Ses'^ion. 

Gift for Town Planning. 

Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., has made an offer, through 
Professor C H. iieilly rj.Ato the School of Archi- 
tecture of Liverpool l^niversity to enabh^ that body 
to undertake a systematic study of town planning, 
including all architectural as])ects of civic design. 
The details of the scheme have mn yet been 
definitely determined, but IMr. Lever has offered a 
sum nf x’oOO to he spent in sending a commission 
abroad t) collect information with a ^i('W to pub- 
lishing a report. When this has been dime Mr. 
Lever has further offered, for three years in the 
first instance, a sum of not less than ioOO and luu 
more than 1 1,000 a year, as may be needed, for 


continued research and instruction. It is hoped 
when the time comes that a short course of study 
will be organised for advanced architectural students 
and architects in practice, especially fur those who 
desire to oluain municipal employment as town 
surveyors or architect-. 

Design in the Constructive Arts 

In the last is^iu- of tlit -loi irxvf. mention \sii- 
matle of the -erie- of lectures on preliminar\ 
design in tlte constructive art- wliicb rbe (’’arpen- 
ters’ Company are arranging to give in iheir Hall 
in the early month- (jf the Xew Year. The lectures 
are intended primarily tor craft-men and thd-e 
engaged in trades directly connected with the con- 
stiuctive arts, but all person- of either -ex and of 
an\ traile or profession are invited to attend. At 
the end of the course six prize competiti ms are to 
be instituted among those who have attended not 
less than eight lectures. Four will be open Widely 
to craft-men and others who are actual wcirkers in 
their respective- trades and who are not profession- 
ally engaged in any aichitect's or designer'- office. 
Two ot the competitions will lie open to anyone, 
irrespective of occupation. Good design will 
receive more con-ideration than skill in draughts- 
manship, i,t‘. de-ign thoroimhly appropriate to the 
material dealt with. The subjects of the com- 
petitions will be announced later. The tollowine 
is a syllabus of the lecture'^ : — 

Jan. lo, ‘20. 27 : UtLWon in Buikling ; ur. The Comuion 
ot Tklareiial-. hy Mi. ]k Weir Scluilr^. 
^Vool'^^ oi:k. 

I'eb. T • The Hi-ioiical (tiowtU oi Design, i-y Mi I,, 
l')a^vl)el■ 'F. . 

Feb, 10: The IniiuenLe nt !Nratt; lUil- on l>f-iun, b\ 

F. W. Troup I'V. 

Feb. 17 : The Inliuenee oi Tool- iin Ik-igu. i>\ Mi \ 
honine\ Gieen. 

Pr-i(,x U'l'i ii I* I'o CoMi‘jKiii> 

Feb, 24. Mar. o • Llea- in TTiinrr'-, bv Mr, Cha-. l\ A. \ ov-c\ 
>rar 10: Lleals iii FuiMine - False and True by VJi.M II 
Baillie Sr -itr. 

Mai. 17. House aubi Cluireh F uriitaie. )»% Mi. Ciia- 
Spoonci F.” 

Mai. 21: bbi-tei Woik, li\ Mi. Lauien^.t \ 

Tinner. 

Mai, yi : External Lead \Voik. by M}. F. W Tioup /’. . 
\pril 7 : Deci'ratiNe lo>n Woik. bv Mi 1 ^r.n kie ( kudh* i 
F.S.A. 

The Smoke Nuisance and its Prevention. 

In view of the Paper on Smoke Abatement," 
to be read ut the Institute thi- -es-ion by Sir Wm. 
Bichmond, it will be of iiutu'e-t t> note liu I'la - 
eautions which are taken on the Continent, and 
[)articuiarly in Holland, to combat the nuisance. 
In the pio\inco of Zuid-lLdland, for example, it 
ha^ been decreed that only c .ke is to be u-ed on 
locoimnive'^, which, even under those condition-;, 
mu-t be ])rovidod with a siuoke-consuming nppa- 
1 ‘atU'^ and with means lo prevent the emission ot 
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cLUil liuttU'r. Vrv all I (Oiuo- 

piiuiu^til in TTolknul rhf coni})any lia^ n, 
In tht- Sup^i‘\ i-in!4 }>‘ anl oi ruui\\a_\^a 
'^tateiiieiu eontainillu^ ainoiiu oilier matter^, a de- 
^eriprion of the oomilvane>‘ foi the hurnma t>t 
"iiioke. and before the tiiyiiie'' can be placed in 
-ei\ice tht\ aiv Lxanimed b\ a (i«Aerinneni ni- 
>pceror. The cuii-nmption rn' bituminous coal, 
eithei by lecMinotive^ oi' >tationai_\ furnace^, not 
lob uiied. Nit buildina can bs erected withom 
licenc- irom the t iwn countdl, and perrni-siun can 
be refused if a ]trop?sed buiblmg' likely to create 
a nuisance by the cmi-''ioxi of ^inoke. Any pel son 
concerned may hie an objec tion. the leeal precediue 
bein,t>- provided by law. Such diastic mea-ure:> 
w’ould Hut be likely to succeed in LomLui. where 
manufacturers already appear tj have sufficient in- 
ducement to miuraic to the pro^incts: yet it i'^ 
douhtful if p' s-ilde loss in thi> direction wtaild 
not be amply lialanced by the gain to health, and 
in the -a vine eh’ected by the abolitiun of the need 
for su much artihcial lieht during that pan <■! the 
d.av when the sun i> near the meri'lian. 

District Surveyorships ■ Recent Alterations. 

'bhe London bounty r'mincil at theii meeting on 
the 17th Xovemher 1908 aereed. on the recom- 
mendation of the Luilding Act Committee, to the 
following alteiatimu'^ in the appointments of 1 >istriet 
Surveyors and readjustment of several districR^^. as 
from and including Ist January IROO : — 

wO Mi\ iViltred -Tohn Hardcs'^tb? F.\ .a pu-iut 
Distiict burveyui ler Batter-ea. Cenii'cl. to be 
Aui-Mcui lor Fin'^biuy. 

1^1 ilr. FTeibeit Allred T.ocgc M. . at present 

tiie: Siu\ t-\ 'ji U)i Haeknex . A\A-i, u ' Rl 1 >i^trirt 
'>.ir\ i'\ rn' t( >i ralb.UH. the pi e-c m di-^ti 101*. <u 
I'ulham. '^outh, cind I'lilliam. N oi tli, beiuu uox; 
nulled. 

I. ' Mr. AiberclVilam M'-ke-. at p-e-ioit mieiiiiL 
I)i>iiict Suiveyru h.r Fnlhjnu Xorth. tube ] 
Tiirt Sur\ eyoi lu: T')attt‘r''Pa. Centud. 

'-0 Mr. Jt.hn Albert Gill Knight A. j.n present 

ti let '^nrx c \<»r tor Fullum, ^uitth. tn be Distnin 
^nrcevoi for Hackney, AVest 

'■ Ail’, biue-t Willuim Lees A. . at pu^em 1 >i'^tnei 
'^luveyor tor Lewidram, Ea'A. lo bt Hi'itrn i 
Snrxexox for Hacdmcy, Xortli-Ea^^t. 

ig’i The di^tiii t of ia xvi'^ham. Lci^r. to added to 
the di-triet Of Lf widuun. We-^t, and the district 
t(Mu now Imuun.i^ l_e\\ i-'lemi : Mr. W'dbam 
Rnlxit Davidge hl.h Bi^tiict Snrxevur. 

I'/t '^niuuik (it the di^trn t nt tin City ut J.onduii. 

cc-tn-U'd i>f RJufeii Street to lx 
eddeu to th( ( itv of J.ondon. I'.a-r : Mr. -R-hn 
Tit, Id. I >i-ti lei "nil \ m o! . 

'/o So lunch oT thf ( itv nt J.ondon. ^oiub. a^ i> wt-n 
' ,iid ot fpie- .1 Street tu lx folded n t tlie (it_\ < ,j 
T.itiidcjn. We-: • Mr ( lni-T'iplni M illiam Snrrex 
A. . Hi strict Sui\e\ui. 

iM idle I'urtitiii ot tin ( itv ot‘ Eondun. Ex >1 . w c-^tWMi’d 
itf RHieMi >tieet and =oinliw ,a’d ot I hej])side to 

Ite ,ld(b -1 T't rl'i ( It' of ! oluloM. Wf '-t. 


Amendment of the London Building- Act 

Idle London Cotintx ( ouncii ba\e deculed lo 
-ei‘k legislation next se^^ion (»n the ^uhjeit of 
hnildings constructed cd' iron, or ^teel, or lU 
1‘einforced Coiicieti . At then meeting la>I Ttu -da\ 
they had undLi' con-uu latioii the subjoined [u-o- 
posed amendment^ oi tin la'nidon Building Act. 
and they ha\e decided to introdnci into Parlia- 
ment early next ycai the (leiieial Peover- BiU 
wliiedi it i- tmder-tood iitcluile- iht fanpr.-ah 

IM.I \ 

'll. In ihi- p.ot ei tb - Act tie. L\pu.--'i n lie ['uuc.p.i 
Act- luc.Oi- tl.c Lonelull Bu ellli.e AlI- 1s'.) 4 In 1'. Tis. 

2-^. AVeliU a;el i-\pii --leii'. ii-lS 111 ibl- pe:l ei tlu- Al 
shell, unit— the context etheiwis'.' re iiuies 1 e.n tie 
meamnu- a--i,Lnt'd to ihan ni the piiiiLipal Act- . leliho-' 
Act- and tin- pan oi thi- Aut nir.y be cirel toj-et’en a- 
• rile l^ondon Buildiii;-. Act- 1^04 t«) l'»oo 

*2g Notwithstamlinu jnvtlnne oour.auc.i m tie pi i.l p.i 
Acts lee -ailing binldiiiL- to te enclo-ed v, ith v. .uA ,e oe 
ihiihnes-e^ aiel oi rite in.itei'al- tin u n j t-pt lii\ - f \ 
de-crilieJ. ii shall lie hr \ m ' ll to eie-.t buiehng- ea 'ruu <■! 
-tutl -kcUton con-naiiinn -ubjfOtto tlx piiai-iMii- o: 
-ection. but Fn Mim- -o e-ircicd -hal i-uFeet t'"> :e - 
cecinpt "U- cniaii'd ui ilif pi iiiC:[-.o Ae»- " .ni , n- M ■’u, 
tie -iibjrct to .rr.ii c.-’niply xvirh cili '-uch piC'-\ i-ion- ra , 
[ti.ucip.ii Acts. Oi ain oi thnnuand aiix by-P. d> Oi i 
rra'i“t theie-.nidei a- ma> not be incon-i-tvnt w th c r- 
tiei’, to pi'o\i,.ion- ot tin- -cctio'i The loibinim .l - 
tie provision- xvhich -lull r.ppA in ic-pcc’’ e’ t’ • 
stiiiction 01 .-nch bai ding-. — 

ill Mi lolb-d -reel n-t'd in - .lli C'iP.-Il u-'U -11. 
comply vitb the Briti-h '^larehTtl Npeeir.e.UiO 
-tiactuml =ti el :oi laid're- and eencial b uMnu . 
-truLtioin 

(2i dde -kLlttuii tiainine oi i '-u Idni'.; -t.ell C. t 'nr- 
OI sjielvan'i indepcndf nilv -n-tainnu tie wh.jP- .h n-i i 
and iiiapo-e‘d lead beaiine up' n -"eF li.nann 

I o The pill.ii- (\xhiih expU'--rin v.ixit-\*r lu d lU tm- 
-ei Uoii. unle-- ealnivn-e -tated. un.. n- ne t .1 [tui.n-. ni i 
incluib - all colnnin- m.d -r.iui lunn- o. an x--* "iFl "t 
- ich foluinn- or -tancliieii^ poipealy i *>. ] Cv ] r 

'ruhei) -nppMitiiu ell non m -tt < 1 eude-.. winch i.'iM 
nx th-, tim.a-. or looi- -h.il! be nt non or -te.'i. and -h 'li •,<> 

( onipF.t'‘ly encli '-tid and pioteraed iioni tin* ai lion ta ho 
by ata-me of In iclnvoiF, tt^ua-Cotta. oi. concu* "“ncl 
cx-ine -hall, towartl- the c\t(noi sintaee-- of tie * m lo-nie 
wall- ot the bniMiri'j. be nt ha-t inche- the k. au'l cm 
ah otle i -infai i - of -uch wall- xt le i-t 1 inele ^ iFe 1. tie 
whole heiiitr piopeilv bondi d toeetln i 

(ti All nun and -teel eii-fUa- it u *'pt u-oFn - u, t! --u 
find -tauca-e-) shell lx* -itnilaile r.i-ed witli lui(l:.\o.|. 
itiia-iotta, -a fonciete nut F -- thxn 4 uiclu . thrl: 
jnoptile Tiidand bundl'd to tin o nnuiun'. woil,. F'lt th* 
^*dee-ci tlie tifniga - of the -irdf*r- xml plxte^ n..] xne - - 
(omecftd then with nriv x ] f]n oxcli w iilu n *2 in- le - of tie 
aut.H e .a the ( .i-niLU 

idi hie* eoinpit--iun iFoi'ji ul i\ii\ iiolui * ,, 

-t ixn m 1 a*_:i in-r Fncloine v hu - e . - the F ’ 'jth . ' -F- 
( ' I f - d- t ]'’1 ty t-ni* - 'le '\i<hh«aile jia* u 

(*h hie -p-in o' X L'l'lii -Fxi] not ( K.Xtu.tUv '■> - 
tine - lie (F ptli -a' tiif' Lfirdf i . ut' h'-- Uj. i lied,, tf -1 -F i- 
U- m oi -Ul li , ii-i( 1 1 - 1- -- 'lull - -it- to.ir.hun-h • .(ill ]ix!! -■! 

tie* -p.tii. 

(7 ) A! i - n-i* I - L.i F t ail . ' .-F iF-oi ^ "i lo. .i- i ,i 
F- o' ".iouah* 1)1 n -n nii, 1 -t( el 

^\h'i 1- ( 'V,0 Oi liiir, e'ol - Xi. iX" • -! 
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j]i ''[' j-kI. .ui"ih* 1 .iu<l .tit. imonded to act tuL'-c-rlier in 
a waC c-i anv uTii.-i load they -hall be twod 
nj-iLihci b\ I'le.in-; ot <.a-t-!iou -t.pai.itoi- and bolt-, oi by 
■'\cttd pbin.' cl 111 any utliLi eijiiall\ oltK’ant niaiiiiei 
V. i il 1 i li. i\ II anpK'Md b\ tin. Di-ftiict bui'vtyoi. S^paia- 
t<ii- -njl n,,t h, 111..], than *> ti-it apait. and shall be 
p’act-d iiiin.t.d. it-rly o\t.i all siippoit^ and iminetliately 
uintLi ol lit . li eotn Liitiiitt d loa'l- 

t'.M Al’ pi.ot.-.- n-r suppoinnLi the endo-inj wall- shall 
bt plan.ll <A the lloOi Init oi each -toiy oral a distviuee ot 
oot loOic tnait d leer above Oi bt-Iow -ncli iiooi line. 

ilOi Ih'oi- -i all be u-t.tl lu .ill ea-c- wlieit pi'acticable. 
b.rt wheit be r- ait. iisetl the einl- -hall be hime<l ovei 
The d -tii-ct tiMin the t dgt oi a met h<.>le oi bolt hole to 
rlif t'd;jf ot the plaTt' bai or iiit-iitbt 1 -h dl not im Ic-s than 
the diam.'Ici Oi tbe i'\et ul Ujlt. Ki\et- shall be so placed 
’Kr tin It 1 1 ntit - . ball not la luitlni ai>au tii.in -ixtceii 
Hints th, tliicboo-- OI the thiune-t plate bai or member 
ihioneh wl.itli till \ p L--. oi clo-ei Toeetlna tlnin three 
T'lnes the th. nit'tti oi the iivet-. The pitc*h ot nvets shall 
bt' niea-.iit <1 0 1 a Loniiioion- -tiaiulu line, aid -ndi -tiaiedit 
'im pitch -j‘a!l not t \eeed -ixteni time- rlie thickne-s oi 
rht thiiira -t pbit>' bat oi lilt mbei ihitiu^ah which they }'a--, 
o. hf b. -- tban thit. tiiiit - the tliainetei ot tin- ii\et-. 

(Ill \b. t liclo-nia w' ill cL the biiilthn,ur shill lie le-s than 
''c iiKlr- in do. kne-- tor tin- topmo-r -JO leet or it- heiahr. 
oi le-- than Id iiiciit- m thiekne-- tor the leiiiaindei oi it- 
ht ilih n. !c\v -at h tepmo-t dn tt'er. proMiled that the win- 
dow t.ick- mav in .id ca-e- be >^3 indie- in ihicknes- 
Tio\idi‘d al-o that a k -- tlnekin — shall be allowed in any 
ca-e in wliich niider the Londt-n Bailding Act ls94 -ueh 
les- thiekiir-- 1- piL-Liibed 

All pairy-wall- -hall be ot the thieknesse- pit scribed by 
tile xmiiLitial Acts 

In aniy c.i-e in which an endo-iim wall, 01 xioition of an 
endosinp wall, is not suijpoited or earned 01 secured by 
non or ste*.] tiaiue < ou-tiuction w ithin rht limit- of height 
and length xjresciibtd uy the tii-t schedule to the London 
Building Alt ]'<n4 toi the puipo-e ot detoimining the 
thickness cf wail-. 'Uch enclosing wmU or x>oition of en- 
< lo-nig w.iil -hall bt of a thicknes- not kss than that 
Xueseiibed by sutli -thedule. 

(12t All biiekwoik and coiiciete thall be e.xecuted in 
I’oirland teiiient nioitai. and shall be bedded close up to 
tin iron ui steel without any luieiltiine tacity, and all 
jonit- -hall he madi. lull and -tdid. The cenitiit -0 used 
.-li ill be in ateonkiiRe with the Biiti-'ii Standaid Specitica- 
lioii. Notlnnc in this -rction -hall xu'event the Use ot 
-toue a- an ' -vtein.tl iatiiig for buddings. pi'0M<led that all 
woik with -tone -hall be at h.asl 4 niehe- thicker 

tlian the thitkiie-.s x>ic-ciibed hy the last pieceding -ubser- 
tion ot till- -tcl'on.aiul -hall ha\e a backing ot biidv\wiik 
’'Ot It-- th; n nu lie- in thu kne-s, 

dd>i oH ho -ted 01 w loudil-iron pillar -hall in any X'^ai't 
be It-- than ] Huh tlink imi shall any -ut li pillar havean 
nu-upx'oj t' <1 length ot iiioie than tlnity-iive time- its lea-t 
widili 01 ninic than 1 1(> tniie- it- lia-t ladiii- <if gyration. 

{hi \ !i( end' <4 all -ut b x»dlais -ball be at iiebt aiigde- 
to tile .1X1- 

itt All looits in -Lidi ]nllai- -liail be dose-butted w itb 
I o\ 1 1 -x>].iti - [iiopeih ii\ et. d. and unit— niunoidable no 
loint -h.ili be made ni .i pillai exiipt at or a - near .1- may 
l)t‘ HM-on.ibh pi.ietic.ildt to the it \d ol a ginba x>ropeLl^ 
-et nit d t.) ^udi pdlar 

(o'l The loot ot t\ei\ -udi '■ball ha\e a X’loxiei 

ba-e-p],,re I’lxeted tht reto. With -utlicient gu--et X'ieco- to 
di-tiibute pioptnly tbe loud on tilt' toimdat ions, and the 
eu— t T X’ie. e- -ball liaxe -ulVu ieiu UM't- to tian-mit the 
whole ot the load on to the ba-e l>late-. 

(. ) \\h»ie .inv -lu b pillai- aie built up hollow, the 
(.nine- -h.ill eithei be tilled up with cement concrete or 
lie to\ert <1 in at botli end- -0 .1- to exclude the an. 


(II) (u) The Width of eveiv cast-iron X'diar -hall be not 
le-s than o inches, ami the metal or wdndi sucb rullai is 
coiupo-td sluill not be in an\ ^t le-- thickness than 
; im h. ol uiie-twelitli ot tht b.i-t \.idth oi sudi ptllai 
(whidit\ei shall be the nieateu. and no such pillar shall 
have au un-nx'l'oilod leiijrh ot inoic than twtnt> tunes it- 
least w'ldth 

(6) Ihe cap- and ua-cs 01 stu h X'dka- -hall be in one 
Xaece with the coluruus oi be counectetl thereto with a 
prupeily luim d and bored joint -uli’cieiitly rixed. 

let The eml- or all such p'dlars =hall be at ii.ulit angles 
lu the axi-. 

{tJ) All joint- in -uch pdikn^-hall be.it or as near as 
111.1} be i'easonab’y X'Vacticabie tu the le\el or a tlour. and 
-h.ill be rixed and m.ide witli not rcwei tli.in foui bolts or 
not less diameter than the least iliickness or metal in the 
X>il]ai. It nio*e than tour bolt- .iie n-ed the di.imeter oi 
tlie bolt- may be reduced piopoiiion.-itely, but no bolts 
-li.ill be le-- than ^ iiii h in di.imeter 

u t The base or all such pillar- -h.ill have -uch .11 ea a- 
nia.y b. ncce-'aiv to distiiuuu lo.u] on th.* 

roundaiions. 

do) 111 all L.i-es or superimx>o-ed x^iiiar- the section.il 
area or tlie pillai -iiall ]>e continu* d rhroimh the mil deptli 
or any n.in-vei-e girdei 01 joist inrerxrosed between the 
Xalbus. and may bt- m.ide ip'’ by xnoxidnig stiiteneis of an 
aggiei^.ite sectional are.i not less than that 01 the suxjei- 
iniX’Osed xullai . 

(Hi) pn All lioois and all stairea-es (together with tlieii 
oiiclo-ing w'.ills) sluill he eonstruettd thioiigbout ol hre- 
resisring materials and be carried ux^on supports ot hre- 
m-i-tmg in.iterial-. 

\h) All iron and steel c.tirying loads anil u-ed in the 
consti action or any tioor or stauca-e. and all internal 
pillais. sh.ill bt- protected fiom tho act'on or tire iiy being 
encased to the satist.tctiou of the District Surveyui. and 
to a thicknes- ot not k-s than “2 indies in biickwork. 
ten .1- cotta, concrete, metal lathing, and plaster cr cement. 
Wotid nniims -hall m>t ht u-cd 'ii connection with .in\ 
-uch racing. 

(17) All stiuctural mdal woik sh.ill be cleaned ot all 
scale, dust, and loose lust, and be tboroudilv coated with 
one coat ot boiled oil or xranit betoie election, and alter 
erection shall receive- at least om- addition.il coat Where 
SLidi luct.il wuik is embedded ui encased in concrete, 
rortl.uid Cl im nt w.i-h may he n-ed in heu ot nil oi p.uni. 

(IS) (o' The dead load ot a building -hail cou-ist ol the 
actual weight of waills. tiooi- loot-, paintion-. and .ill 
other permanent coimtiuction conixtrise-l in such buildinu. 

(/') Tlie -ux’eiimi'O-cd load in le^x■>*'‘'t ‘*1 >1 building -hail 
con-i-t ot all load- other than the dead load. 

(( ) Loi’ the x'*tui>o.-e oi calculating the lo.uU on x>iilais 
(including tor the purx:)0-e- or tins paragi.iX’h buck xuHaiH. 
pieis, wall-, tiaming-. glide I's, joistt., .aid other cou-truc- 
iion- c.iriying loads lu building-, the -uperiinj’O-ed lo.id 
on each lluui and on the root S'liall he e-timatc-d .1- egiu- 
\alent to the lollowing dead load : — 

I’or a dome-tic buildine (not being a building intended 
to be u-cd wiiolly 01 X’^f oiUce- oi .1 couiiting- 
liouse). 01 .1 building inti tided to be u-ed wiiolly or x^inci- 
p.ill} .1- .1 hoick Im^pital woikhou-e lodeing-hotne, 70 lb 
per -guare toot. 

Ten .1 building uitemled to be u-ed wholly or puiieipally 
a-otkue-oi a t oimting-liou-e, or a- a -ehool. college, or 
Xilace of in-tiuction. IdO lb, x^a sixuaie tool. 

Lor .1 public building mot being .’ building intended to 
lie u-ed wholly or piineipally .m a hotel, hospital, work- 
hou-e. lodg’ng-hou-e, -chool. i c»llege. 01 place ot in-tiue- 
non), Oi a huilding intended to be u-ed wholly or x^nnei- 
pall\ as .1 woik-hop or retail -hop. 112 Ih, pet -gu.ire foot 

For building- ot the w.ueliou-e class not less than 22411). 
pet sijuaie toot: but it the -uperimxto-ed load- exceed 221 lb. 

Y 
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pti -Lpa.ue loot such u'-cattr -uiiti 1 Io.liI -IklH Ik 
pioMded to, pul^uant to suiisection (*2i ot tin- tf.Ltidii in 
t\<L'iy 'It tut' waiihiiU" cLt-- a ii.iUlc bi.* 

exhibird in a cou-picuou' place uu n -tuiV la -ueh 
ba:Mui_i Lt.na the '-upeiiiupo-i'd l<i>''l \.b ch uu.y b. 
eaiiie'1 on the tloui’ ot ^a.:h story. 

Eui a loof the plan* of \\hu h inci-m-- .t 

ureatci’ anale than *20 «h.er»'L- nath th^ hot izonra: the -ajKO - 
nnpo-eil h.ad iwhleh -hail im' thl- be ileelllt.il to 

incluile v md pit--ui*'' -hail bt t -t’-inateil a: “2^ lb. ptu 
-ipiaie toot ot -loping sutiae-.. 

Fill ail otlui loco- tile - Lperiiii})Osed loatl shall in- t-:i- 
mated nt dr. lb. [.ei -‘luaie toot measuied mi a hoiizoiital 
[dalle. 

(Hn For the pinpo-e or ealculatin- the total load to be 
Cai’tietl oil ittiiudatioii- pillar- iineiud'ng i.ii the ['Utpu-t'. 
ot thi- suh-eeiion biiLk p llai-i piei- an. 1 wail- in bLiildin..s 
ot inoie tlMil two stone- 111 lleiollt tile -Upei'inl[io-ed lodd- 
for the roof and to[i -toiv shall be cakiihited in full in 
aecoidaiiee With tilt ia-t pn Lt.dm',. -ub-ectioii ot tin- -ettion 
but for the lo tol -tt.iie- a leduetion oi the -npeionpoied 
loads shall be allowed a- lolions : — 

For the -tory next below the top -roi\ a leilutiion oi 
d per cent, ot rha lull -uperunpo-rnl Fied calculated a- 
Jore-aal 

For the next -.icceedin:^ luvrei stoiy a reduction ut 10 pei 
e. lit. 01 tile lull -iipeiiiiipused load calrulate'l a- atoi'e-aid 
.nid roi each -ucceeding Ir.wer -tory a lurthri i eduction i.f 
d pen cent ol the tnli -upeinnpo~i‘.l lo.:d ca!t.ulatt-d a- 
aioresedd Pro\;deil alway- that iia total reducTirni in 
ir-pect ol auv si'.iy -had ni.r t vcer.l dO pi i < » nt ot tin- tall 
-uperinipo-e'I ioadi 

No -uch ledactioii .noie-aid -liall iie allowed ni tin 
CM-e of a building ot the s.aiehou-e cla-s 

(*20) All huilding- shall be -o de-igned a.- to msi-t -c.telv 
a wind pres-me in any hoiizontal dut.ction ot thr inllow- 
:ng re-pecti\e amount- : — 

{n\ AVhrre thr height oi the buildiiin dot not excred 
tour Times the iea-t Wi.(lth thereoi, 3n ll. pei -.paare foot 

id) Wheie the hemlr ut the bui'dine exceed- toui tinie- 
tlie lea-t width th^-reor .. niimi;eL m [lound- pei square toot 
equal to two and one hag time- tlie latio oi the iiei;jht <..1 
the bnildioa to it- ka-r width at tlie oumnd le ^ el added to 
twent'. . Iboside'l rliat it -hall not in anvea-e br nrce--diy 
to pio’i ide fin i* si -t inn a wind [a r - -ni f or mr i ^ than '>0 lb 
per -(juaie toot 

r21) 'Lhe woiklm.^ diimt -u^ --i - on [hIL’I- ui ca-i itoii 
or mild -ter 1 -hall not exceed tho-e -pecined in the two 
next tollow'iii'j tahb,- aLCoidme to the lal latio- therein 
-pecihed. a pi .iportioiure load tov mterniediate rntio- 


"I I 

C 

\v 

\-r-nio\ 

u! me la 

Pri.r 'u;- 

. ■ : -tir-'i' in Tui 
ej'l. n: ne: -mx.jii 

— 

a hvK.no'i 
Ti" A- 

Ifni. 

-U Li!',' 

On. l.iia iriim.'i 
( tiie 1 ii'l 1 1\* '1 

Ci'-u Lml 
1 1 

20 


d’2 

d'd 

d ) 

2 i 


d 0 

j 

dA 

dO 


•> > 

-hi) 

d d 

d ) 


2d 

2 0 

d 2 

40 


2 d 

2-7 

d'O 

45 


2'U 

2 4 

2'!) 

do 


I'S 

a.;; 

2 s 

d5 


1 d 

2-1 

2*0 

bo 


1 ; 

1 0 

2 1 

(>5 


1-2 

1 7 

2 d 

70 


I'O 

] ♦. 

2 ! 


Mu n 1 1 1 , PiLi \i.- 



ip: U i_: 

Wuik.r-’’ I).: 

.. t 1, i ■ ' 

I ■ : - 

h . , ^ ' 

1 la h 

Oi;l‘ 1 11 ' i H'na.-.i, 
'an.. 1 - A 1 i.v. . 

ll'.iL I (1 

1 : a . 

20 

d 0 

d I) 

d 1 

do 

4 

4 s 

4 t> 

40 

4 4 

4 d 

4-7 

dO 

4'ti 

4 2 

4A 

t)() 

d d 

d 0 

4 2 

70 

d-o 

d 

40 

so 

2 ♦; 

d 2 

» < 

tH‘> 

2 d 

2 0 

d d 

lOO 

1 0 

2’ 5 

d 2 

110 

1 0 

2d 

d-0 

120 

1 4 

2 0 

'2*7 

130 

1-2 

FS 

2 4 

140 

1-0 

1 fl 

2 2 


22. Til. w'oikhin .1 

iitct -ru-st- 1 

m wiwUght-n..n [albi 

til n..r oxceeT h\r- 

-e\enthsui tb 

ir -Ue--e- heieinbet. 

ririMl w ith le-pi ei 
el [.illai-. 

r.) th. woikiiie 

(llleci stli - i.li m 

2d| Whelc a pillal 

1 - bmlt into ,i 

wail the least laOiU- 


euation oi that [)iiiai -hail he taken lol thr [)Ul[lo-^- ot tin 
T.lide- leielled Tt. in -uh-eCtion I 21) ot till- -t CTloH 

(21) riiL winkme -tie--e5 lU iron and sttei (exce[»t intht 
Case ul pillar- a- heieinbetou [>ii)\!dedl -hall n.jt txCer'i 
the tolluwaina:- 


>_a kiiiO ^:i f--Se- n‘ leii';*' --pai. la. 


Ttii-on T,- r'e. 


Cast non 
Wroueht non 
Mild steel . 
Ca-t sti el 


1 d > 

d -1 

T 7 

d 10 


I'd 10 

4 7 

d 10 

7 d 1 d 


(2d) lhe pre-sures of tounilation- on the nntural ground 
-hall not exceed the following : — 


Natural bed oi solt clay, wet oi Ino-e ;?and . 1 

Natuial bod ot ordinals clay and di v (onimed 

-and , .2 

Natuial bed of oi dinary giavel . •; 

Natuial bed ot compact giasrd. London blue 
clay and chalk ... \ 


|2ro lhe pres-iu’e on conerete tuundation- -hall mq 
exceed 12 ton- per stjuare toot. 

(27) No dibengaced buck pillai -hall liase a Inlght 
greater than twelve time- it- least widtli. 

(2.^) Tlie [n-e—me on buckwoik -hill not ♦ xrred ih( 
lollnw : 


hut' p. { 

Line buck ill Ceiiiein luoitar . , 12 

Hard biick (incliulin'a IjOndon -lock) in cement 

mortal 

Common l.riek in cement mortar 

(20) Any pei-on propo-ing to n’ect a building oi iron oi 
-tefd -kehtoii cmi-umtion -liall not ies- than one montli 
befon*rhe ( ommencement thereot. deposit with the District 
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SurNfVor a coiaplftf -et ol »lraN\ oi ^ucli -liow - 

the detaiU 01 co nil ruction ol all its paits. to.ucther with a 
dot ailed copy ot all t lie calculation^ ot the lo.id" and ^trc^se-? 
to be provided t(jr. and particular- of the material- to be 
used. Should 'sUch di.iw in;.'-. cmU ulatiuus. oi paiticulai- 
he. in the opinion ot the Di-tiict Surveyor, not in sufficient 
detail, the pel -on depo-itin^' the same -hall furnish the 
Di-nict siuveyor with '^uch turthei dr.iwinfr-. calculation-, 
ol particulais a- he may lequire. 

|dO) The Di-trici Suneyor may. tor the puipo-e oi due 
suptrvi-ion ot the buildin;:, and at the expeii-e of the 
Dwner ot the build in;.', caii-e .my pillar to be diilled at any 
point to a'>certain its tliickne-.-. and may cau-e to be madc 
an\ othei te-tb which he may ( on-idei de-ii.ible. 

loll All huildinc's in accoi dance with the foie;ioing t>ro- 
\isi0n3 of tin- -ection -hall be constiucted to the sati-tac- 
tion of the Di-tiict Surveyor 

Any pel son di--ati^tied with any ie<iuiiement 01 
decision ot the Di-trict Mtrveyor under this -ection may 
appeal to the Council, who-e deteimination -hall be tlnal 
(od) It -hall he lawful for the Council in anyta-e in which 
they think tit -o to dn, to modify 01 w'aive any of the reijuiie- 
nients ot this -cctinn, and to impo-e any terms and coiuii- 
tion- upon any-uch waiver oriuoditication. and any per-011 
tailing to comply with <aiy -uch teiin or coiulition shall hr 
liable to a penalty not exceeding and to a daily penalty 
not exceeding a like amount. 

dtl. (It The Council may make regulations with respect 
to the constiuction ot buildings w'holly or paitly of rein- 
forced coiiciete. and with re-pect to the u-e and composition 
of reinforced concrete in -uch constiuction. and for the pui- 
pose of framing -uch reuulationb may caiiy out such inve-ti- 
gation- and make tuch test- a-? they may deem neee--ary, 
.ind the piovision- of tin- section and ot any -uch regula- 
tions -hall have effect, notwith-taudiiig any provisions of 
the principal Act- or any of them, or any b\-law made or lu 
force thereunder which may be inconsistent therewith 01 
conn ary theieto. 

(• 2 ) Subject to such regulation- a- a£oresai<l. hullding- 
may be constructed wholly or paitly of leinforced concrete, 
but except as provided by this section or by -uch regulation-, 
imildings bu constructed shall Ibubicct to any exemptions 
contained in the principal Act^or aii\ ot thcmi be -ubjoct 
to and comply with all such piovi-ion- of the pimcipal Actb 
or any of them, and of any by-laws made ui in toice there- 
under as may not be ineonsistent with or contraiy to the pro- 
visions of this beciiun 01 any regulation-; made thereundei. 

HI. Foi the pui’xiose ot securing the due observaiiee ot 
the provi-iuns of this part ot tin- Act and any legulation- 
made thereunder, such provisions and regulations -hall he 
deemed to foim part oi Part VI. ot the London Building 
Act 1894 and any leterences in the principal Acts to the 
said I’ait NT. -hall be con-trued accordingly. 

32 . Where moie than one-half of the whole structure of 
any huilding eoiisi-ts of iioii 01 steel skeleton construction 
or rcintoiced coma etc, the fee to whii h the District Surve\(H 
-hall he entitled in ie-}iect ot anyol the matters refeiied to 
in I'ait 1 . of the thud -ehediileto the London BuiMiue Vet 
1894 under the le-peetive headings “On new building-" 
and “On addition-, alteration-, oi othei woiks.“ -h.ill be a 
fee exeecding by one -half the amount ot the fee -pecified 
in that portion of the said part of the said schedule which 
precedes the pro^iso theiein contained, and where any tee 
is increased under the provisions of tins section, tlieie shall 
be no further increase under the said pvo\iso. 

Early in the year 1904 the Institute, at the in- 
vitation of the London County Council, made a 
series of Recommendations showing the lines on 
which the London Building Act might be amended, 
and at the same time submitted certain regulations 


fui skeleton Frame Structures which it was sug- 
gesteil '^hould not be inserted in the Act, but treated 
as By-laws : or, if embodied in the Act, p jwer should 
be reserved to vary them a^^ experience proved to 
be necessary. These recommendations and sugges- 
tions, which were printed and sent to the London 
County Council, w’iil lie found 111 the •Tolunai. for 
0th February 1904, pp. lb 1-9:2. 

Glastonbury Abbey . Preservation of the Rums. 

(_lla-tonhury Abbey, Nvhich is to be handed o\er 
with ceremony next summer to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other episcopal custolians, is now 
under the care <>f Mr. W. 1.). Caroe, F.S.A., who is 
engaged in putting the ruins into such repair as will 
enable them to resist further decay and the destruc- 
tive action of the weather. The examination of the 
Abbey had been made, and the proposals for repair- 
ing it decided upon, even bet ore the tin al completion 
of the purcha-e. Immediately after that transac- 
tion. the scaftblding being already in position, the 
work of preservation was begun. 

TJtc Tinier a tew days ago ga ^ e some pa r t i c u la r s 
of the Avork proposed to be done. To begin with 
the Lady Chapel, popularly kiioAvn as St. Joseph’s 
Chapel, it has been decided to rebuild the ioAver 
parts of the missing turret at the sOutb-Avest angle. 
Such repartitions as are necessary Avill be made in 
stone from the same (juarry and the same Vied as 
those from Aviiich the stones Avere obtained Avhich 
AA’ere used in the original Avork, and Avhich have stood 
the Aveather so admirably. This is oolite from the 
Boulting (juarries, a stone largely used in Somerset, 
especially at Glastonbury Abbey and Wells Cathe- 
dral. It Avas also u-^ed excluswely foi Christ 1 hurch 
Cathedral in Dublin, a building of the same period — 
namely, the latter part of the tAA’elfth century. The 
stones for the Dublin building Avere tjuarried in 
Somerset and com eyed to Ireland in boats. The 
Lady Chapel of Glastonbury Abbey, Avhkh is the 
most valuable remnant of the Avhole. as it is aFo the 
most intact, Avas built entirely in the short space of 
two years by King Henry II. at his oAvn charges. 
The foundation-stone aaoi^ laid in list, and the 
consecration took place in ilSO. Where the dressed 
'-tone lui'- been removed Avilfully for u^e Gsewhere, 
and the core of the AA'all exposed, to it< detriment, 
u e AV b ton e a\- 1 1 1 lie i nt ro duced i n it s plae e . Nat uraily 
this Avill generally he necessary in the Igaact* pnrts 
of the building. 

The Lady Chapel is at the Avest end, not at tht 
east, Avliero Lady Chapels are frei 4 uently found in 
such edifices. The arch at the ea-^t end of the 
Lady Chapel, Avhich Avas inserted in the thirteenth 
century, at the time AA'heii the Lady Chapel aams 
connected up to the AA'est end of the great church 
by AA’hat is kiioAvn as the Galilee, will be reinstated 
in order to give stabilitv to this end of the building, 
Avhich threatens to fall imAwrds. C’an* Avill bx 
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taken to secure the vaviou'; ai’oin whitli 

are at present in a daneeivus condition. 

The cr\pt ot the L\dy Cha[)el and the Gjlilee 
pos^es^e^ pf euliar intL-ve^t, due to the tact that it 
was an insertion of the fifteenth century made in 
order to meet the Uei.d- of persons de^iruie to 
buried in the A’ohey in con-«ei[uenee oi the allee'cil 
discovery of the niave ot Joseph oi Ai'iniathea. 
Thi'^ civpt ha- alieady I'ceii treatol \Mtli tlie 
^routine luachinc — .-.the wall- have betn cvn- 
solidated. 

Gf the nave there remain^ only -mall poitiuii 
of the south wall. The veuetation will l>e reniovLd 
from the top of the wall, which will be made 
w'ater proof. 

The ea:=tern tower piers present one of the chief 
difficulties in the way of preservation in con-e- 
tjuence of the overhanttintt masonry, ^hlliou- 
methods of dealing with the-e have been -unsrested. 
one of them being to re-erect the adjoining choir 
pier- and arches. Unfortun.uely, however, no 
evidences remain of the evact torm of these, as the 
original work was gieatly altered by Abbot Moninn- 
t'>n in the fourteenth century. It wa- not con- 
-idered adGsable, therefore, to de.-ign piers whicli 
might, or might not. have been accurate reproduc- 
tions of the ancient foims. A point of inteie-it in 
connection with the choir is that it was glazed on 
it^ interior in-tead of on its external face at the 
time when the alterations were canied out by 
Abbot Monington. Thi- is belieced to be a unique 
in-tance nf such a treatment. It has been found 
pos-ible to -upport the overhanging* ma-onry, to 
wffiich reference ha^ been made, from the lower 
parts of the pier- them-elves. and to add stability 
to the whole by filling in the circular staircases, 
which exist in the upper part of the piers and 
originally gave acci to the central tower. The 
remaining walls of the chancel, which, again, are 
compkte only on the -outh side, will be dealt with 
in the same way as the wall- of the nave. 

The Edgar Chapel, lecently discovered hy l\Ir. 
4’. Biigh Eond, which makes the whole church by 
nian\ fe«‘t the longest of the cathedrals (u- mon.istic 
chuiche-^ of the country, will be dealt with so as to 
-liow its form and foundations. At present the 
whole (jf tlie ruin- are suiTouiuled hy -caffidding, 
but it i'. hoped that all the work will he completed 
and the -caffoMing remo\ed by the early summer 
when it will la* p()--ihlo again to admire the beauty 
of the rum-. 

The Excavation of Herculaneum 

TIu Tni/Cs correspondent at Rome -tales that 
(’oniineudatori' lioni reports hopele-,sly on the 
pivsent prospects of the excacation of Hercula- 
neum. In accordance vith the plan denumuntsl 
upon, a shaft tvo metres square has h(‘en already 
sunk to a depth of ejgliteen metre-, or what i- 


calculaiL'l to no ih. roul le\« 1 oi ih- aie .• nr litv 
From till' bottum of th.- -h.if: an 1 iroo, -hinbir 
-haft- die Ci-i'wheiv it wa- intruded to cari\ 
radiating gjlhi:-- to -wuxb, im airl ^xp'- th-' 
-tiaet- ot 1 it LL iilalii. Uio. 'lie -ii lit .di l id\ mad', 
bich va- t quipp, -i \Mtli ffiocti « ligb: .md a lifl. 
iuiwpro\ I - u-edLS- o'A om to t’ur ol -tr’ici on oif, rr i 
by the i.eAiier- ill -lui*. .1111 hug hou-t 'ri't un 
loi'tunatk pull i.ity gueii i ) Ibieulim oo and rh. 
extiavagant account- ]iuhh-iud ot r- ])o--i’hl. 
treasure- have -o excot’ol th* t xe» etatirii- of tin. 
[>eopie of Reslua that till y wil; ,,llo\\ no i XLa\utam 
at any depth below tli 'ir hou- s withn’U th* d. iM-it 
of un exorbitant ^um to laqaa — iit tlu.ir-hau vabit 
of tile di-co\erii It i-s ilImo. t > -ink 

new^ shaft- or atttuupr tnrther ojieration- iintd 
the new law ilepriMiig landowner- ot anv po - 
perry in antiquities ])elov the -od In- lo.u 
definitely passed, (sr a -pedal kiw has j,-, n m eii 
-imilar ta that alrtady pa--ed tor the Zona Moii’i- 
mentale at Rome. 

The Poster Competition 

The pieiiiiuni of one hundo d guima- utiere'l bv 
Mr. II. (_rre\ille Miantgomeiv, M.L\. tor the b. -t 
design for a po-ter in connection witli th*_ forth- 
coming International Euiiding Trudr- ExhihitioM, 
Olympia, ba- been awaoleFi to IMr. ( o.o- g._ Ihnham. 
of Ken-ington. M arcliitectural -r remt at the 
Koyai College of Art. The adjudicato:-. Mr. Eriie-t 
deorge, /P’f ^/.h nr 7h/.B.d.. sir A-ton WriT. IhA. 

F. . anil sir (ieorge Fraiupton. IhA. 77d.h weo 
unanimous in their award, ^on-e two huudis u 
de-igm weta -ent in, and will u-. t.viniow 1 at 

the next Building Traue- Fxinhici m. ITt’ii Vpial to 
Ft May B)0h. 

CoMPETlTInNs, 

South Bank-in-Normanby Town Hall, Market Hall 
Council Offices, &c. 

Member- of the Royal I n-titnte are ad\ i-i d mu 
to take })au in the above Competition. 

1 ’>y order d the Council. 

I tN Ma< Ai 1-! 1 m 

So-.'o /; /./, : 
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TPiK AUTCMN EXAMINATIONS. 


The Preliminary. 


TIk- iTtliuiiiidry P^xamination, ([Ualit'yinu for 
I'oLT^ti’dtiuii d'' Viohiitiunci held in 

Et)ndondiid tlu iinduriiK iitioin d 2 )i‘ 0 \ iiici.d Coiitve- 
uii tilt- dtliand 10th Novoirdier. (Jf the 147 CMndi- 
ddto^ ddiiutt^ 1. tldiiii^ for exemption from fitting 
tor the Exaiiiimition were allowed to tbe number 
of 47. The lemainine 100 tandidate^ were ex- 
amined, Aitli the foll'J^^inu■ re:?nlt^ - 


r.MHilon 

11 1 Hi ill, ell dill 

lU’iitol 

C.iolirt 

Ia.-H . 

L:\tipnnl . 

MducUe-tfi . 
Nt'.VtoSlIt: 



luo <0 d)U 


Hit pd—eil and e\em[»ted candidate- — numh* uny 
dltouethor 117 — have bt eii reui-tered a- ih'idja- 
tioier-. Their name- .tnd addu--e- ate a- 
tolio'\v- : — 

ALEXAXDKH : .utei . Wc-t boui ijt- Oai detis, Gld^-;e^^. 

AXN’^ KlioKlUi. ’1 Wtili '•11 V CTKi\e, L.i-t CToyUon. 

AECHKlt . Ileiijf.rt Huuiblt-y: Hatland-. '2‘i Hill FuMd. 
Clu.dm-rioid. 

AlK HIFAEl > : Hnwaid Huir. bitiaiii Iluu-r "-tocPwvll 
Hm<1. s \V. 

AKiM'^TllOXG Thoiea- ITaiie’" ; Hawkv lUuttind, Ktui. 
AllAOLD William Lionel : Kendall Villa. T.i aver 

Hilhta'Uoii Kuad. lUiehy, 

ASKEV : Alph.i Haiiv : 10 h.ai'ett l\oa<l, Walthamst. av. 
Al’KINsuX: trank: Till Kidue Ijiiielex. 

AYLWIX (Uiv AL'wvell ; Wt-t Stieet. raiuham 
JjASE\ I : Jaint' . Liieidin H(>U'?e hlOi. kwell llcaiL . 

]J VTES : Cwd I’ranf i- : -5 >t‘rpentine Iu>ad. Xewpou, Mnn 
HiWK- Ht'inx Heikiley, (> iM, Mai\ -- Gio\e, Stalloid 
FELIAAIV ■ i>'ninn<l ' a T. t\t<lav Fmad, EaUnu, W 
ELSWICTv. HaiiV, (piteiT- i‘aik. Clie^rei, 

FOOTII . Allan UndLi-AH . li’il l\eiyhle\ Fo.id. Iu/ihl:- 
Itall lUadtidd, 

FKIGIir Aitlini Iviim-ley, Jaa Ilumt, Ala]'|u'ilr\ Ikud. 
Xotfneham. 

Xuliiieitd l>iukle>: Tho Manor lloa-o Hak* 
r>ai n-, ('ht -lure. 

1 do )WX Culling" Wilhain : e o . E, Mallow •?. Ccii- 

duil Sto't t W. 

Id'EEEV Fiedeiii k Unbelt, e u Or. W (1. IJultey. m Hint 
Stoat Hull 

(. VKKV. lit nbeii W altei : (piaihaiu Koa«l. Caiiunbmy 

('Oril'rXFV: Ht ni \ Goilier:! I't tt i-bam reiiaie, S.W. 
COX; AVilliain OiMiLla-* FJ '-onthtield Hoad. MiddU-’ 
Ititumh 

tTi\MFl()X* .losbn.t : \idon FFtu^t . Helmont stiet r. 
Stm'lipoi t 

(’IIEK!) : Fiicdiaid, dunr. ; s GiavX Inn I’lac.- AV V. 
CUOLCH. Fiitleiiik Vltit'tl : 74 I’nuland Hoad. Hose 
Bi mblon 

(U LITHIXE . H.nelil: “ Hri'Ge Iluii-e,*' T.uasvaidnie. 
Ht It t(ii '1. 

DAI Y: ALnu!'-' Stmavt ' llselaU'U. Catcrlmin. Suiitsa 


DA VIES : A\ liliain Edssard : Cedar Hank. Liveipool Hoad, 
Che-ter. 

DAVISOX . William Hobeit : Longhirst Brocks. Alorpetb. 
OEXXE Lamel Gc-orge Lewis; School House. KingX 
School. CaiUeibiuy. 

1)ETM( >!.].> . Fiederick Gus : 6 KingX House. St. dame-’- 
Cuiut. Backiimhcim (Kite. S.W. 

OUXCAX : dohii : 2o Hucclt-ueh PLtec. Ednibui-li. 
EOWAHDS : Aitlnti TiV'-i.tn : 41 Failiameni HiU 

Alaii-ioti-, Hmheau Hoad. X W 
LLsTOX : h me- : sratittii Chambei'^. Eoundrs Bridge. 

Xo! W 1C 11. 

LLsWOHTH Lancelot Andn w : ISO Vietoiia Hoad. Head- 
in, Mev, Lecd-?. 

LAIBEHTOX : .To-epn ; Church snvei. Auilley. Xoiih 
Stanh. 

FAHXDEX : Heiheit Arnultl : Ahilctta, De Cham Boatl, 
St. LeunauU-on-Sea. Su-sex. 

EEllGUSOX Cyul Haiold: G Hewkis stieet. Y'ork. 

FIELD : AVilheiiorce An-tey : Epsvorth Hou-e. Padiham, 
m-ai Buiiiiey. 

FHAAIE ; Hoheit Sinc-Ltii : Coning-hy Place. Alloa. 
HAX'HrilV . Philip Heiiiv : Ticlawiiev Combe Down, near 
Bath. 

HAHDMAX . Cyril Enic-st : 1:^ Alaiiche-ter Hoa<L Bury. 
HAHHILD • Fled, dimi. . Id CriavA Inn Place, Giav's 
Inn. W.C. 

HAirr : Kdwaid (Tdven : The Pound. Xewnham-on-Se\ ern. 
Glouce-^tersnii e. 

HAYAVAllD : Kenneth dohn • Ihc Vieaiage. Bruton, 
woineisc-t. 

HA/l'LL . Fredciick Pu'-ey . Cliesiiigton. King'^bury Street. 
Mai Iborou.eh. 

HEAL : Aiheit Vimoi : 7 GiasX Inn St]Uaie. W.C. 

HILL : Ht-iiiy r)->waM AVilham : The Xook, Oucditei ingtoin 
ui. I.ymm, Che-hne. 

HOUmOi Hv . Arthur d.nne-- , CEde ATlla. FA>ieland Ho.nL 
Beiiibiiilge. Hie of AATeht. 

H(.)FE : AAhlli im : .57 Deseiies kciiace, Culleicoate-. 
HdWCHOFT : Gilbeit Biir<lett : Sp^ng Giove. Lpptn- 
iiiilh Gblliam 

HFGHKS: Thoma-- Haiold: Abltev Hou-e. Cohridee. 
stokt‘-oi]-TTent. 

HUXT : Dlivtn Gi.ihaine ; 7 Giay's Inn Sijuare, AAhCb 
IXM.VX : Gurtlun lleiirv Xi-het : c o AAh Campbell Jone-r. 
IXq.. .5*2 r.ediord How. AV.C. 

IHWIX . Cleoige Ihaiici- : 2 Alpime Ten ace. Unebau. 
I-'le of Alan 

JACKSnX , Albeit .John . 2 Behidere, AA'evmoutli. 

TAA*r.s John Waller : Sunny^ide lb nice- Hoad, A-hfoid. 
AlithUe.ex. 

dLXKIXS Ti'estdlyu I’hilip : Hassthorne ATlla, Eaton 
Crc-soeiit. Swansea. 

dLFSpiX Heiiiy Xoriuan : 4:51 Bolton Hoad. Darwen. 
Lane-. 

TGHXsnX : Alexantler J.c Bum: Viewbaiik, Hamhill. 
BiouM!t \ -Felly. S( < ttkimh 

dU.XES : TTionia- Vntlionv , 54 Alancdie-ter Street. Alan- 
t hc'-tel Stpial e. A\T 

KXELLKH : Waltei Altred : Claughtoii Lodge. AAMolstoii. 
Soiithani[)ton. 

LAXGDALK : Arthur Hugh: School House, Tonbridge. 
KelU. 

LLAVCpiCK * Geoigt*: i C'l irencc Terrace, Hampton Hill, 
ALdtllc-ex. 

LISTEH : Chaile- TTlward Pan, Hey : Builington House, 
ihiiiipton Hill, Middlesex. 

LC)XE . Hegin.tkl AATbox* CTleuciblie. Alontalt Hoad. 
AVoodt'oid. 

ALVC(HiEGOH : dohn Eiic Aher- ; Stamford Brook House. 
Hammei-mith. AV, 

AIACKliXZlE Itedeiick WlitalltN, '■ liichkeith. ' P>io\- 
hoiune Ileit". 
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M Vl Kl'NZI} Kt iiiit-rh Btjuu.oni Hi'u-'t,. Ia'lK- 

woocl, HinUlei’-iield. 

>[AXLOVE .Tuini I'.hN.iid Das'- I'.i 
Kilhain I'l.OiV. N.W. 

M VU(iLT^( >\' , (JIivai . J lu M.ai-a Hou-t EUnnIjum 
1 r-ar Dulcut 

MVKilN (’Ni'J I'adauK. Kyioii. i aiMiiho i Euad 
kj-ioia J> imMi'jliain. 

MAW Aitliui loTWiiuKoi ( >M]]ain 

MILTddi Heiu«‘it Ctn il * CTltimuri Math StiLct, IIuaIa 
1 laiik Allen : Kiit.nslt Hoii^e. Knn\vle, JUii-td 
I'hilii' (rM-llitv : *i7 Noilh '^idt Ciaphain 
Coiiiiiiuii >A\ . 

NETDHVM Kath; llnlly l^aik. W . nunh oMliain 
t )L1VEK Eiiicst Edward : 4 (Ead-toiie 'street. Haitlcpuo: 
l’ATEli‘>C)X W iIIliui . \ 11a S( AimL- 

Ga rdf-n . E tli n 1 an ,ah . 

EAUL : lleibLit INEal: (TiUitou Vaik. Nui\mc-1i 
PEA'^E Alex. : Edu< atioii Odl< e^, Hui^liain. 
i'EUKIN^: Ib’edfiick Wdliiam . Clieeseliill stieet W’in- 
cdie-rer. 

I'ETTIEEK . Fiederick Eicliaid : '2'2 Beauiiiuiit Avtiuie. 
HicliiKond. 

PICKMEKE . JolinKichard : W'vLhall Lane. King's Kurtuii 
W 0iLt^tC'l''l^ite. 

PKICE Htniy Wall: Pcti’k Villa. Compa-3 Hill. Taunton 
HAYEUX Thohiat. ; 10 Kemerion Load, C'anibeiw ell. S.E. 
IIICHAEHS: Paebaid Ku.^Ei] : bl Tyiwlntt Load. St. 
.Icdlll S L. 

KuBEFtTS: ArthiU' Be.iver TJewelvn: b Carlyle Squiue. 
CheBea. S WT 

BorJEFiT^' WTlbani lunn : n J. W'. lUcnununl 

lV i() St. Tallies' Sii’acUe, Manelie^iei . 

K()sS WTlbaju Ale \tind« i . LI H'ghgate A\ eiiia . Hieh- 
^,ate. X. 

SAXOX . 1 it.deiicK C ha lies , IT St. Alba.n- siieet. llo(h- 
dak. 

SHi.lTiEBl) .lului >undeiiand : bT Hl_'p^^(.)ud Stieet. 
Barnsley. Yoiks. 

SLVTEB. Mainn .Ljlni^ : ‘J Maiket 14aee Hadleigh 
Snrrolk, 

^MliH ; Elii ic Hn,heit . lb Maid-toiie lload Xew South- 
aau. X. 

>411 TH . Hill le 1 1 b ul 1 11 lb Culeaaiii'^ Kutid, Bbieklie.itli. S.i^ 
nMITH . Bobr-lt 1 T >1 la M Tar, : TIm Gabb bO WTaitwoitli 
Pioad, Yolk. 

SibHlXl.rt; liiiil: !'l]ih[i: lO IJ'?aoit]i\ lio.id. Sontli 
H.inip'rtead. X.V . 

>XBEriBEUHEB: Eiibip b Hiah >tiret. W'a!rtiam.tui\ 

E^- X. 

sri;\'E\(>B: MirwaiijM' l’iaiii!i» : W'elliiiate>n Sti<a t. 
Dhobln T.il.io, Boiiib,t\. 

SWdXTuX . banie- Gib-un : 0 Vle^\balk Teiia< e, Cb'piiia- 
tnii Fuad. Dund* t , >< (ttland. 

TAIWALKLK. Va'-udru ilamchandia IS Tuflon Strrut. 
W’( -I lii'i i-t* i , s \V 

TAYLOB* Boy land Y'letni , Mytoii 2o Cur/on Buad. 
Soiiiliptal. 

I HIPTLI ' Ton. Ov.eii. bb GioM' B< lad. Xoi w icli 
i HOM'^< >X \I' ' aiidi i 4[it( bell , Kentiioic i'f n a i Sti t et , 
(''aiiioii-ri^ . Eoi rai - im * . X lb 

InpllAYI (renUi'fc\ BoiiaM Gilbeit-on : 2 Ibirtinuulli 

Eiaei , Bl.il klie.ith. S ],. 

'i’OWXLEY * Aithiu Liii : Cuvleialn Oaklield Boad, S^dli_\ 
Jbiik, Bij nnn jbani 

W'ALCH. dame- Bcinaid MilUud; 2\ Ben-low Lane, 
Hitiliin Hfit- 

WHITE: Ineodoic Ejaii'i- llan-foid ; ]t\ Ca\endi-b 

I’lai •• ' iidi-li . \V. 

W'HITEHLAD : Peicy : Comt Sneet, Lppennill, near 
< )]dliaiii 

W HITETTEAl.) . IboiiM- (in-taMi': 1 I>unlifMd Bead 
Xo'lli CtiiNdon 


WlLklXsuN Wain.: (uona. 1'. ibukln i lb -a-l, H i \ 1 1 
.tntk Hill. N w 

WILLIAMS lobn llu_l> . 71 s: I ‘uinba .. V.di. Li\.ipool 
WILSUX d.a... Olia. - . Ibi. k s, Ur 'd Ibo nble 
I , n iba-d.. 

Wli.sOX dohn W lib. ni (. 'no. -Mt-oni-l. i .M - n^a.!i. 
Hail e 5 W C 

Wool* He ! I't ; I Mm li, _M rJb K vlbi.ul las,, poo 

WoOBHnUsl i’e,il [l..b. t MulKu'v. nn \.v. Wall 
L. let =tel 

WYAl i • I’b 1 p H a ip; . r. Lola. Bo.ol W.i i-Ao,ib 
Con'iiion s W 


The Intermediate Examination 


The Intermediate Examination, ([ualitung for 
registration as Sf idtul Idl.JJ.A., wa- iiehl in 
Lotidon and at th- niidermeiitioned pro\incidl 
Centres on the Lth. lOtli, 12 th. and loth h.u\embe 
One hundred and fifty-two candidate" Wen ex- 
amined. and th(^ usiilts are reported follow- : — 


\ ”1 - 

Unto. : ■ V a .. 1 R 


London 

7 < 

bb 

41 

Bri-tol 

*. 

1 

o 

C.iiditf 

7 


.> 

Cbla-gow 

4 

2 

2 

I.eeils 

1*. 

0 

10 

Liverpool 


7 

. .b 

AlanL-he'.-tei 

2 t 

1 I 

lb 

Xev, ea-tl* 

12 




1 72 

72 

A) 


Tiie names and nddre^aes of the "Ucce^sfiil candi- 
dates are as follows, beiug given in order of mentj 
as placed hy the Hoard ot Examinei" 

llir iniUjl ‘ 1\ nt the -■□()!,.). H_d I‘-t -un'iiit ^ ' 7b -u - 

ni'' if ll I !J A. 

BAHBL L V: Inn* -t Ab \.ui>b;i B,d*b_. 7' jnp.b 
Bo. I d. B.t 1 lit - S.W 

BABLOW . Cbeui’.ue P. Ibiitj ; 2.1 Alexaiokr (iiu\e\ Luii..:- 
-lelit. 

BOBiXSUX : Joliii Cliaik" P, lbU7 : B.un SutM. Mail- 
borough 

X(1BgT C)Y : dame" P. P.Mil : iPaklev Ho.i-e 7 De-pemei 
Stieot, C.iidili. 

sr.ATLB . dobii Al.ui A’ 1M()7 * 11 sr b.lin'- Woo.I paik 
X W. 

XIMMn . William Wilson /'. Pmb , o-bonu? Terrace. 

CTet"te'itli Xt\\< a"lk*-on-Tyne’. 

MnBI'.BLY \ttlnii ! hi Dtiltou /' 11*07 ; lo miitl. n 
IJon.^e Bo.id. W 

CrXXMXBHAM- W dlnun Wvlho }\ ipo; ^ o (Oaeie- 
1*1* Giant Stieet Cbla"'_;oy 

TlBXBl'J.J. I M dt 1 II k I.tti.iiiie' /'. I'tol , <•“) W ii.gin\ . 
Boad. Xeve.i-tli -iin-T\ii«' 

C'(*W1)IT.L. Chai li - do-i pli Aioiinu /' pjpj . • mihpx 
-idt . ' spi iiiulb'ld Bt t-itl. T , )- » -tt I 
BLIYL U’honiii- /'. ll*or, 2o J.nw.io.l Jb.ad. l.eveli"- 
hnhiie, Manedir i* i 

HAMLYX : Wdliatn Heinv /'. Iuih, ; ^ ,, ibWAnnOwm 
E-tl , bo ('.i-tle Srm t. I,i\. ipo,,!. 

IMOOBiE : 'I hoiua- S\d>n*\ /' 1'iob . sPdiv Teiiace. 

Mai\ poit C uuiheilan'l 

B ASKLB \ I L Id'. ; diilns Alllit'it /’ P.*o.', . p.) lb Uiuiiav- 
Bo.id, CT iiiiip-.iih Mam h* -i - 1 

HOWTl: WTlti.d P iO(H 121 Ppputla-ipr L,,a.l. 
Shrrtbld 
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COTT ; Thoiiuiij Cliiile- 7'. c o Ttiil vV. 

Herljeit. Is Fuai Laiu. LciLe-tcr. 

OHDJbH: llnlaiirl P. I'JUr, : 1 BailLV Miert. 

RAGE: Jolin, L.A. CaiUali /7 lUOO * 14 Chii^c Chun li 
Tiu.ul. Haiiip-tea'I. NA\. 

WILKINSON: William Heniy IhO.') : Iw Hank. 
Swires Hoad, Halifax. 

TAHPKH: Hicliael John IhOo ' , 10 Helina I’lau . St 

JolinN Wood, N.W. 

WINTLH : Dou.Lrla^ Chark-- 7' lOOin ; “ Soiith-atf C t \ Ion 
Hoad. We-tclin-un-Sea. 

STEDHAM : Hen.x Norman L‘. lOO.V : hi West StrL'ft. 
Fareltaiii, Hant-. 

CAHTEH : Geonje Ralphs 7h 1903]; Tower sticet, 
Welfoid Hoad, Leict-stei. 

HAWKINS : Fiedcink Geona^^ I\ lOOS : s C'huith Walk. 
Hendon, N.W. 

KING: Cecil Fredtiic A=lineld P.190-3]: *• Whitt-ciott.*' 
Ashton-on-Mer''cy, Chi --liiro. 

WEEDON : Harry Wilharn 7‘. Ih03 : The Hawthorns. 

Church Hill Hoad. Hand-wouh. Biritdimiiam, 
COHNELL : Albert Erne.^r "P. IhOG] ; Hniehui'-t.” Bread- 
fields Hoad, Che-ter Hoad. Erdinnton. 

B W^LIS : Arrhui Gidlow \}‘ lh07 ; c/o A. F. Watson, 
Church Street, Shetikdd. 

AXTEN: HcFoeit h-eph p BiOF . is Beu-.t,ad Hoad, 
Hornsey. N. 

BAHHOW * Thonia-' ffeii'v "P 19U-3P Inn .she]ih\ Ih'Md. 
Canibei Weil . .s.E. 

Bl..ACKKri : Mi^s Eveiint "P. IhUo] ; 20 Vicroi ia 

Square, Clitton, Bristol. 

]5()WEH: Geor^to Hicliaid ]/'. 190h> . 1:4 St. -Limes's How, 
Sheffield. 

BHEWEHTON; Fiank A->quith 7\ BM.m; ; 20 Mayfield 
Hoad. Whalley Range, Manche'^ter. 

Bl’HClESS : Arthur ‘7A 1900 : :41 Barktield Hoad, Settuii 
Ikirk. I.iverpool. 

CAj.DEH : Gilbert -lames 1\ 1902 : -32 Cloude-dale Hoad. 
Lpper Tootiny, S W. 

CATCHPOLE : Ed,i^ar Goodmg ]7k 1904 : 181 Piince-' 
Stleet, Ip-.W'ull, Suffulk. 

CHANTER : Hoiace Raymond ]7k 1907] : 4 Camdtn Gar- 
dens, shepherd's Bu-h. W. 

CLAY • G(‘Ottrev Basil "77 190:4^ ; 22-3 Gloiu cstti I'tri.ue, 
Hsde Paik, W. 

CoCK Roland Heniv Liebreich "P. B,hH" : 2 Trteumev 
Road, South Keii-inyton, W. 

C.AHKII.L : Lawienct^ laivery "P. 19o3 ; Rnerside, Ram- 
sey, Lie of Man. 

EVANS - Tlnnnas Gl\nne P. 1907]: 19 HutYoid Hoad. 
Liverpool. 

F()HP,FS: Alexambr 7k 1903] : lleHnnoie i.o<lee. Hieli- 
moie Hoa<], Caveishaiu. 

(iODFHE^' Homy Victoi /*. 190-3 : 20 Ingmsitll Hoad. 
Shepherd's Elush. W. 

HAHHOI.D : William Ilowiesoii V 1901]; oo Chailes 
Mitchfdl, E'^q.. 2-> Hdl Snoot, Kdinhuruh. 

H VHTMANN : Carl Heihert }\ 190-3 : Nethoi field House. 
Weybridyo. 

EIAWLEY : Ciiailes Deal man /’ 1904 ; 9 Dudlev Hoad. 
Tunbrblge Wells 

HEAVEN: Frank Heniy ik 1907]; -3 Hock Stieer, 
Aberk<‘ntig. Bridgend. (Tlaui. 

-lAHHETl': Eric Howktont' '7k 190-3'’ ; 40 West Siilo. Clap- 
ham Common, S.W. 

MINTON : Leonard .'/k 190-3' ; .Vshfield Villas. Stockton- 
on-Tees, 

LONG : Chalks William 'P. lOOiC : - Hbodehui’st," I.eigh.nn 
Coiut Ho.id, S.W. 

MANSFIELD ; Leslie '/k 190.C ; *• Ivali,” Soutliborough 
Hoad, Bieklev, Kent. 

MINNS: Stanley Fldoii P. 190-3]: 7ls Anlabv Hoad, 
Hull. 


OW'EN ; Gcullle} ik 1900 . 20 GUeeli ^qu.Uc, W.C. 
BKTEHS : Thonni' -lames ]7k 1900 ; 14 Haitington 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tum. 

ITibiCTOH : William Cope 7^. I9u:-l' , 7ij lYnibioke Hoad. 
Clitton, Bristol. 

H VYMi-NT : Albeit Hugh rp^. 1901;] ; 27 Claieinont Road. 
Cricklewood, N.W. ^ 

IhJMNrilLL. Dougla- \\ uodMlie P. 1990 : 11 Hammer- 
-mith Teiiaee, H immersmith. W. 

^lIOOsMITH : Aitlinr Goidon I* 190b] : 107 Friar Street. 
Ikadimj. 

sTOUT : Jidin -Joseph ]/k 1904], 4 Coiporation Street. 
S tockt on-on -Tre- 

>TUAHT : Akxandt-i Davn.Lon ]/k 1900>] ; 4 Conigei Hoad. 
Pal 'Oil's < ilerll, S W. 

'^YMlNGTuN ; Herbt-it Auilrcw ‘P lV»02 : is Linc(»in 
Street. Leiiestei 

I HOMAs : Chark' stanlev 'P. 190-4]: 9 Hill Stieet 
Newport. Mun 

'i'lNKEH : Aithnr Tk 190-3' • Bank House. Pendleton. 
Manche'tei. 

TdONE : John Algernon Edmund Pk 190-3' ; 22s Plymoiub 

Gi’o\ e C. -011-21.. Jlauchester. 

WALKER: Heniv Conlton '/k 1904]. Dt-ndron Hoii'e. 
Ulvei'tun, Lancs. 

22AL1\F.H' Sam l’ariih.!.m I9(_i4 * 3 Xictona street. 
N e a 1 k - o n - T r e n t . 

IVKsX : An hibald iUilb-i 7k 190-3 ; - The Know]," AlmiL; - 
dull. Bel k'. 

VlliNCDP Waitu (Jeuige !’ 1901 ; 71 Tdey A\ emit 
Stoke Newinutun, N. 

WHYMPER : William ]/k 19U0] : •' sr. Cbiies." Dnton Hill. 
Snibiton. SuiieV 

WILLIAMS : Enoch ]P. 1900] ; 11 Aite'ian Ro.id, West- 
bum ne Glu\e, 2V. 

WILSON: Geottiey Cecil ]P. 1904]: •“Renliv, 4-3 High 
Road, Sneathaim 

WILSON : Heibert '7k 1900] : Hazel Hon^e Tadca'ter 


Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination, 

The follo 2 ving candidates, who had attended the 
architectural courses and obtained First-class 
Certificates at the Universities mentioned against 
their names, were granted exemption from fitting 
for the IntoiuncdiaK' Examination, and liave fieen 
registered ns : — 

VD \Ms William Nascb\ V. 190-3': st. Augu-iinr'' 
Vicaumu, Shaw stiftu. Li\cipuui .St -’a'c*/ o/’ k’q'< - 

tu) L\ I.iVi'i [x’t’I I . 

AINSWORTH -lohn Coopt r ]7k lOO'i] ; Arnold Hill. Gee 
CiO's. Hule \S('ioO( i>i -1/ ( /' -RuacU’sk'/ /’a/- 

?-t'i 

CRl'TCIlij'.Y : Eieileiick Lintnt [P. 1900 . • Linnevt-I." 
(])rrell Lane, .kinriet* ],so3u()7 .g /n’7 c.ne r. /.noy-cu/ 
Lm 1 t’rsu/k . 

ROBERTS william -hdm.M.A. 7'. I'.iQs : e eJ W. lUau- 
nioiit lV Son, 10 sr. -James* Sipiait* M.uiclic'itr ]Sc7,.o7 
of Ju hio'i tin Maui A't'sp, Cnii'ci 
WOOD : Herbeit Mc'Giegor ]/k 190s : 12-3 King'ley Road, 
IjiMU'pool ks’e/m'O of \ , r!, luxtinc. I in'> / <,«_>’ f 
: (') ^itn\ 

Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as AssoLUctc were held 

in London from the Ifith to ilie 27th Xovember. 
Of the 121 candidate-^ examined, 48 passed, and 7<s 
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were relegated to their studies. Tli. naiin.- 
and addre^^e^ of the pus-td caiidahttL' an a- 
follows : — 

Th<- .nit.jl- r au'l '' !U lli- -.ii ■ • u-.-l i . . 

i^ L' ' ' / / ' j ..’I ^ it, 11 . L i * _ 

ALLXKK . 'UiiiiL ~ I'ftn ; SI I .nii.M -i* i ' b'li 

Doi '•t.T 

ASH: Horace t.-iac' Isn ; >. lau'J] . ‘Jn C- .ha-- i; 

Xuntaton, 

BESWICK . AUit‘aE<hvapl I‘ I'.mi; s, 11;. k:,,.,; 

Swindon, \Vih<. 

BOWNASS : JniiUAENeuit: ■/'. 1004 s Binn;, c .X. niiO: 

Gieen. Est[.. oO Mj.dt'ir.i lioa'i S'ltaTin.m. s \\ . 
BTCKINGHAM : Ein. a HinJi . ,r • 

1 E^pper Kinj Srirf-i. X' a’Nvicli 
BT'SH ; Fiedei'iLk Thwail* - P. 10i)4 > 1 'mm, . kjii 

Bodenhuist Itoad, Clapiiain I'-ok, >AV. 

COLDWELE. Kdwvad smith J\ Ipui n I'mi; ; n*. 

C’bew'iiina rmatl, Bion«le-i)iu‘\ r.uk. X.^^' 

DaFT ; \Yilliam Aii-tin I\ 100:4. s looo' : 'll Jeinn sii^.a 
Oxtord. 

HALTOX: P.ixn T'. 190o>. s loOl : HnuiP Lna. I'. aulr\ 
Eoad, Ain-daU. near s, ,uthpou 
DAYIKs: Horactr Fran* "Sixoil Ein>'i)bir:o li 
Xew’aaie Street. Chester. 

DEAX ■ \Yilliam l\ 1005 S. lon; : 1 TiaL.iu.i) '-Minn 
Chelsea. S.^Y. 

UEXMAX : John l.eopold I‘. iVHil. s. Ipno : Ii guiui 
Huu^e. StO'jkwell Head, s 5Y. 

FOSTEE; Eeginald Chaile-^ ~r. 19(»0. s liiii4 . XnAttm 
Hou-e, Loughten. IX-ex. 

FEEXCH: Harold ' L' 1903. >. 1004': 0 Haeh Stiee: 

S. \Y. 

GKAHAM: Allan >iaYa/: K . 15 Filiint,-.-^ 

Man-ion-, Battersea Faik. 

GKOYES : Chii-tephei loOn. s I0o5 ; Cln-n.i-lt- 
Street. co. Durham 

HEALEY: Hueh P looo ^ lonlX 55 Mi/.zn 15^" 
Eochdale. 

HILL: Thomas Hate'M 1\ I'SOO, s lOOoj : Feiii-idr 
Hazelwood Eoad, Hale, CTit-luie 
HOSKIXG: Thomas Stanlev 'P 1004, X. 1006: : Yaynee, 
Grosvenor Eoad, Llandrindod ^Yt.ll-. Eadiiei. 
HFXTEE ; Geui-e Ed^Yald [P, IOO. 5 . ,s, loOfr 5YenTw-oith. 
Go-iorth, Xotthumbeilantl. 

IXEE: S\dnev Hcniv Hewaid ~P lOntl. X lOOfO . 71 
Si-ter- Avenue. Clapliain Ceiuinen, S 5Y, 

I. AY. Haiiy Geoige '75 1009, a, loi)4 : “Tin r,,;Mi.h/ 

T. ondon Eoad. AYelhn^boroutrh 

MAJUE: ^Yllliam Paul :P. Isoo'. s. 1005 . 9*1 IS nOut.b 
Eoad, Chiton, Bii-tol. 

MOBBS; Sydney ^Yilf lid P. lOOl, s. 10o5 ; Thr Lauieh. 
Oulton, Lowe-tott. 

MOLE: Charle- -Johns '/* lOOL s loufF . 97 DiaiKM-id 
A\enue Phmoinh. 

MOELEY: Eiie lo(H .s. EM 1.5 ; 1 1 Park l)ll^< . B.ad- 
foid. Yulk-hire. 

NEAYE- Staeny Xitluii P. 1001 .s'. riitC. Sx,ln( ^ 

Au-riaha. 

EIGG : Wilham Aithur /’. 1005. s. I'loo ; Tin, Meiittuii 
Settlement, Cits Enad. le.C 

IBDDLE. Alan M'llirid 75 ls04, s. Isoik Sj«iuP 
EjTuniiiartt-ii ; 61 I .( >ng C5ni-rw j \ . IS t* i 1 m iimiuli 
SMITH: Chaile- Beniamin 75 1009 s. 1004' : ■ Tin 
Aeiuias. ’ Xoith Hill Enad Ip-wiedi. 

ST’EMAX : -lohn Bulge-- \P. 1009, s. lOOF : lo Yew- 
Tree Eoad, E(Ebti-ti(n, Birmingham, 

SFTCLHTE : William 'll 1009. S. 1004 , 90 5Yellingr<m 
Eoitd, Todmoiden 

SFXTOX: Ba-jil Hope /5 1009 .S-lOOl]: Fn-ddon. m ,n 
Beading. 


^YKl Fi ' 1 . P r'liii N k'ni 11 (I, .... k, 1 

t - . .11 : M M . ^ . 

lHuM5--(.iN V.i ... ' M ; I'M.-, 

( ' . . 1 ’ 1.. 1... ' i: . ■ . 1 

I Yxrvi 1 k . . ’ I <oi .7 ( 

• m 1: 'i.i M d.. \ W 
\ AM.s E . - X. 1 .m>T ^ . ...7 s 

, . ' . M - • i. • • ( ■ k t I t 

\ \!'G 1 ! \X • I ' , - II ■ loMi ^ 1 <o', 1 ... 

15. ; . ^ : 1 . K .! N. 1 M 

\V VEI' i 1 0 D, 1 : ].n.5 } , . 

i '.-5 l: .1 11 . .. 

W VEELN ih m {, .. - .'‘..7 : 7 C 

5 VH 1 1 1 AKl h • I , i M. , S I'M.r, 

I 1 Tii- : i: ,5 ... d W • i. d_ d N • ■ 

Wir.-i )X . W ' H, I 1 -o; s lo. - , 

All- C S 1 1 Ci....L-i f. ' - - 

W( U.ID - k' > . .M 1 oi.j N ]o,|-, , , \\ 1 

V nr], A,, en. E ,0]. ( , 

d'he foll()^\ing tohh -htJW- the li.Uiiii. : i.l - 

oiiiong the eighty leh juitol Lainlid ■:* - in < u * d:M- 
-iun (d thr^ Final Fx-Lininat] -n - 


I l>-i,P . 

11. Mon dam- ,1 n - ^ 71 

JIL BnIM n. M. t. i M- 91 

iY. I'iO C p 5 ~ -I II Lu - . IM 

V spt..in....t...n- . ii 

YI C I .n-ti at on. 7 ' . ' - n .19 

vri C .nst -o,. / r ' S', , . 9 - 


Colonial Examination. 

The t{>llu^^ing i -ii'T.d.it* iM-^r-l the ( t.h>nh! 
Exiirnination ijuality mg tm- cainh-laxi:.^ i- Mm- * 
finite ll.I.L.A. held in 3Ielituurne Li-t -I'lii* ;~ 

MijEEELL. kain.- - P .r..t, W ■ ] -. o y’ • ^ 

MGl>oinn. . A i-’r.i' 


MIM TIS, lY, 

.\.t tile FouiTh Gt in M‘ - : ' „ < S h- 1,1. n . '-t . 

1 MO --00 hr Id Ml nd . '7 I Itii J n . - in ■ ion-- • 

Pi( -ent : Mi Ip n* -t (t , - ,n :i t ( ;... i , 90 

Etrllo’v- (inehnln 11 in, .. t'. :■,{ n.*' ' •) 1 i, it- .. 

(inclndine dnnmb, i],. c',,n, , ; n... \...... f- 

and -t YU al M- 5 'I - ih. Ma, }; -i..--M.tton 

lu'ld -;oth \.i\.n' 5 . - t.i, 1 ni-m’'*d - 

Li.n. ci. 

'Ih* diit,'-. wa- .Li'i o nr I .’• !■ )', o 's, . 

01 Eoin iM m.eitht 

T he toll, twin'. I lat' .'it- 1 , im. i. 1 r’ . n - ' t O’* - 1 ' * 
tlieii rk*(t’nn wtji I'M iM.i 1', , , 11 'int. .1 i. tn- id.-d-n: 

\l/ Sit pllt M E’T' II 11. , I. ‘ (rt I , - 

Harold s,|^ 1,1 I . AS I sj.. ri,, . 

lb' s. ( 1 ( 1 n \ ail 1 - Ml ■ . M , b ' : : I - , 'oat, t i pi odas 

h.id bet n nooio.,(t, i, -y. ki r,. .5 ,‘.,m 

A--oe*)att M/. kd.,M 11 W ,■ iM ... k 

.5 P,i]M t 1)\ 5 Ii ! 1: Sj [ ,,, ih I M m o 

lo -ii.N IN I' n m. ! j »j , . I I j,.v i . i,_ . , , > It I I b\ *!t- 
Aiitlioi , i!!:,^ti.tr. d Oy ■ I ' M . n Old. .. o.,| .1,,, , 5 n m », 

otybank. WM,;, |,,i--t.l to I. in |a j, . ; .. 

'I’ll. [)ror, , thii"- tliei, ( X . .1 .Hid 5l,.rnn -.pnatMl 
at 10 p in 
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AUl'iriTEl'TriJAL SCrLPTUEE. By Albp.rt H IIoDiiE. 

Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association, 6th November 1908. 

T ~^EO^r the earliest periods in the history of architecture the art of the sculptor has 
^ ^ been freelv made u>e of hy the architect in so many ways and for so many pur- 
po^e- that it is not necessary to ^o into any arclueological description 01 ardii- 
tectural sculpture and it;? development irom one period to another, hut rather to select ^uch 
[deee> of sculpture, irrespective of style or date, as will he^t illustrate the various principles 
and iJea^ which ou,eht to govern tlie successful execution of sculi)ture merged into archi- 
tecture. So far a> we know, the finest sculpture has l)een architectural, and has had allotted 
to it a part as important to the integrity of the whole composition a> the column and tlie en- 
tahlature. Tleiice it happens that most of our cherishe 1 pieces to-day are w'anderer^ from 
their pediment>, peristyles, niches, pylons, friezes, and metope^. That Architecture has i)een 
mother t(‘ the art of the sculptor wt shall iiest appreciate when w*e consider that she gave it 
birth, guided its steps to the perfection seen in (I reek w^ork, and then sheltered and protected 
lier offspring during storms, earthquakes, and revolutions, and preserved it to us. e find, 
too, that architecture approaches nearest to perfection when the sister art has become so en- 
veloped in style and cliaracter that it is impossible to say where architecture leaves oil and 
where seal [dure begin>. 

Let u^ in(|uire into this unity of the various parts of a fine work and see if w'e can discover 
from what it arist's. It undoubtedly is line sculpture w'ell placed in a fine facade : sculpture which 
has tile same motive throughout its parts as the architect had in liis mind wdien he schemed 
tlu'boade, TTiis architecture in sculpture is \Yhat we ought to seek after — this relationship 
<if simpl(‘ surfai'es to rich ones, of intricate and simple forms in true tone value, style, and exe- 
cution with the other features. Then we shall have a thorough blending of the two — we might 
s})eak of it a'- the loss and resurrection of sculpture in architecture. And so it becomes of 

Vo’ \\ I Vo .1 .11. r.'ot. Z 
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priia.irv iuqx a to carry tlic cliarartcr^ ni tlu^ '>iii'rouu liiiLt tcaturc'- inta our -nilpnin 1»\ 

u-in^ Idt-ial an I uprij^'lit ina'-^cs ; hy rindiny the yroinrl i»r wall, niouldina. or wh.itr ver 

may he helniul our ornament or tlyare> through the ma>^, >o that our enrltdiiuont m ly n-'t t 
the a})pearance ot heiiig isolated. It must he reineinhered that our uoik, u hither Imure ov orna- 
ment. is dimply composed of a more intriiMte reLitioii>hip of the baiiu^ foriu", the hollow, tlu 
round, and the plain >urface which go to make up our moulding-' In tat't the whole <h -iun. 
And it i'' e'^sential to the successful rt‘sult that we >hould look upon -adpiure, not a thiim^ 
apart from our design to he considered l^y the >cul}>tin’ only, hut a- an intt.ural }Mrt of tin wlude. 

It is evident that the treatment of this mass— pediment, frieze, nirlua mMuhliie_f, or 
whatever it be — presents an architectural problem as important as the treatment t>f tin othrr 
features of our faeade : perhaps more important, since the architect hope- li> obtain hy it the 
foil to his plain surface-, to emphasibe certain })arts of the comptj'.ition, and to lead and c(ai- 
centrate the mind of the spectator on these parts. To deinonbtrate thib urchitecUiral giialilx 
in Sculpture we may take the round moulding wdtii the head under it a- decorated with the (‘mr- 
and-dart and bead-and-fillet. The lines of the enrichment repeat the -ection of iheniouldiim. 
The same holds good in all w^eli-decorated mouldings. The foundation or motive ot the eiiriedi- 
ment ought to repeat, or at ieabt to assimilate itbelf to, the bectiou of the moulding. 

The architectural basis of a sculptured frieze is admiraldy demoiibtrated in the 
cavalry frieze of the Parthenon, now in the Briti-li Mu-eiim. which repre-eiil- the 
procession that took place every four year- during tlie Panathenaie febtival. The iriezt 
w'hen placed on the building .-farted trom the south-w^est angle, ami ran east and north to meet 
over the pronaos, where the })roce--ion ib shown arriving before the assembled gods, wlio are 
grouped in the centre seated, and wTio receive from the hand- of the prie-t the Peplo-, wliile 
on each side the maidens selected to work the sacred robe approach l)earing nTiLrious 
offerings. The fundamental design is distinctly architectural, the wholo eomp htiiig 

practically founded on the waive ornament. wTiiidi give- that tiow of lateral motive, that 
prancing movement which makes the frieze perform a di-tim-tly architectural tiinction. and at 
the same time hy its play of line prove a valuable foil to the entablature and column- out-ide : 


each is in consequence strengthened in its effect, yet quite in harmony. I eon^ider thi- work 
the most architectural, the most sculpturesque, that w^e posses-, it emljodie- all the dilffriihie- 
of relief work, solved widi that app.irent ease which is alway- so deceptive in the work of a 
master. AYe ffnd the horizontal line.- of the luilding repeated often in tlie la ad.- of tin* 
in the limbs, and in the dying draperies. The upright lines of the triglvph- an* ediord in 
the horses' limbs and necks. All are interwoven, yet do not in anv way hinder tlie 
running design the architect had in his mind. I should like to draw your .ittention to two 

peculiarities in the horses in this frieze. The lower liones of the forelegs aro ])eiit .^liehtlv 

this doulitle-s wms to accentuate the running design — and the muscles of the rib- of tlje Imr-es 
are showm running in an opposite direction from those of the natural hor-e. TlnA I cannoi 
explain: perhaps the artist found this method of treatment suited liis composition hotter. 

In the metopes of the Parthenon, representing the laittle between the Centaurs and ilu* 
LapitheC, we come upon one of the most marvellous inventions of tlie Creek -etilptors, tin* 
Centaur. These w’orks are of varying merit and not always up to the high staiakird the 


otlmr parts. Some writers account for this falling-off by the fact that lliey had to be e.irve 
-Itu and not on the ground, and afterwards to be Indsted into position lilo' tlie pediment wort 
I do not think this is so, if w’e consider how carefully the Greeks iweciited everv part of a 
intricately draped figure, and carved perfectly parts wTiicli must have taken n,,* end of tim 
and care simply because the gods would see them. I lielieve the reason was that tlie la ^ 
men were all occupitMl on tlie pediments and frieze. ITiidki- him-eif iva< giving mo.t hi 
time to the statue of Mineiwa, I:^ven althougli some tailed tn come u[) the shuidard of th 
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otluA's, the metopes heeorated in the Parthenon ^ive ns an example of the coffer filled 
with sculpture in high relief. The effect of these dashes of richness, alternating with the 
triglyj)]!", and the whole Innind top and bottom by mouldings, must have been very striking 
and decidedly architectural. And, curiously enough, this beautiful arrangement of severe and 
t»lastic forms alternating is one which is seldom made use of by the modern architect. 

Intricate forms and masses in our work are questionable. Should great richness be re- 
quired, let us decorate a simple motive : the main lines of our scheme will then ])e few, good 
in construction, and architectural. The predominating lines ot most of the works of the 
master^ we find (»n analysis to be based on geometric forms, the pyramid, the square, the 
circle, the lunette, and others. If we work on this principle it is surprising to what extent of 
interest and refinement we can carry our work without becoming petty and confused. All 
(jur detail falls into its place ; and no matter from what distance or position our work is looked 
at, it i^5 a I way >1 in scale. How well this was known to Phidias w^e can understand when we 
consider the Fate^ from the pediment of the Parthenon : here we find this principle carried to 
perfection. These charming figures grouped together are all freely draped with the richest 
drapery, yet without losing breadth of mass or the magnificent outlines of the figures them- 
selves. All tlii:^ intricacy, simjdicity, richness, and plainness we can trace to architectural 
knowledge : the division of the masses of drapery to give rio\v of line as against severe 
parts, and opposition of direction of folds of drapery to give richness of light and shade. 
The using of horizontal loUF wTiere depth of shadow is required, the mapping out of the 
whole structure and detailing like an architectural front — all this combined gives refinement 
of scale and purity of style. The figures seem to breathe, so masterfully are they treated. 

In another work of the master, the Jupiter at Olympia, constructed of ivory and gold, ^Ye 
can comprehend the grasp Phidias had of the plan of hi:^ figure when we read that various 
battle scenes w'ere represented carved round the edge of the sandals on the feet of the seated 
Jupiter. To such a height of elaboration it is only possible to carry w'ork successfully when 
every part is in scale and the wTiole well planned. 

These works are so impressive by their solemnity and grandeur that one ^Yonders sometimes 
if, after all, they are the work of mortal men. Can we think of Phidias and his assistants 
knocking off ^York for the day, dusting the chips from their clothes and saying We ^hall 
have Ictinus, the architect, here to-morro\Y. We must take the front of our scaffold away so 
that he may see our ^York‘' *? 

We now come to the technical part of the sculptor's w’ork : the treatment of various 
materials, such as the figure, its draperies, and accessories of ornament, leafage, shells, armour, 
and other materials and implements made use of in our work in order to acquire that 
sculptures(iue quality without which our work is too realistic and insipid : the use of the 
life model becomes too apparent: nothing appears stony— all looks too much like clay 
modelling slavishly imitated in stone. This is undoubtedly the outcome of a method of train- 
ing which I think is open to criticism. The sculptor is first set to draw and model from 
the ant i( pie before he understands what is the meaning of the woial sculpture. Then when 
he can faithfully copy, by aid of plumb-line, calipers, and all sorts of mechanical devices 
and little pellets of clay, he is put into the life class. There he remain^ till he becomes a 
full-tledged sculptt)!* — ill other words, a student who can faithfully reproduce life, luit knowing 
little of any architectural principles of design. lie learns all manner of tricks of texture in 
clay— in fact, the ways and means and time given to get these surface-dressings occupy most 
of his time. This is surely wrong. He becomes a clay modeller, and when he gets a job to 
do he is surprised to find tliat his carvers cannot get the effect the work had in clay in his 
studio. How could the result be otherwise? The quality we desire most in our work is that 
it should have the feeling of being cut out of the solid. It should never lose its stony feeling. 
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never ])e elay-moJelling in ^t^aie: it ]»e uiateriali^tiL'. The -unit* remark. 1 ihink. ImM- 

good reference to hronze ^vork, wbieh uKo ought to pO'-'-e".- tlii.- ^eulpulre-lpl^ fueling. 
This was undouUeJly the great secret of the anti(|Ue work. The old wm-ke!- ha.l a plentiful 

-'Upi)lyof line uiarhle. and they were trained tf* 
eiit their workout (jf it, and not ti> moilel it in 
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can forgive, the intention ])eing that lie 
liow much the Assyrian sculptor sought 
the expense of truth to nature. 


a soft material ; douhtle'"- tlu y may have jtre- 
pared wax model-, <a- e\a-n el.iy nuMlel-. hut 
they forgot them in marhle. Mudi.n 1 Aimelo 
preferred this method, lie nunle -mall -tudie-, 
and then ^et to wau’k (*ii tlu' iiiarhh . Alfred 
Stevens and ThorwahUen lilowi-e }'ia pared 
half-jjizeor full-size model- before they -ttirted 
in stone or marble : but tin y }»repared tlnan in 
plaster, and seldom in clay, and got their 
stony feeling. AVorking in thi- way you can 
scarcely fail to get the desired (juality, a- every 
cut is a true })lane. and not a ioo-e ma-- ^uch 
as you get when you ^gueeze a pellet of elay. 
Your wwk becomes simpler in line and ma-s. 
This w'as undoubtedly the seeret of the granheur 
of the Egyptian granite tigure- and of the 
As;5yrian work. Think ot tlm-^ magnilicent 
slates in the British Mu-eum rei*resenting a 
lion hunt cut in slaty stone. They are purely 
drawings in stone. The accuracy ot line 
arrived at by cutting give:= to tliem that deco- 
rative and >culpture-(|ue ipiality t ) a high 
degree. I should al-o hke to draw attention 
to the Asr^yrian lion in the Briti-h Mu-euni. 
which to my mind i^ .-uperior to either Barye'- 
or Steven- A lion in it- ardiiteciural and 
sculi>tural treatment. The ma.-terly wav in 
which the line^ of expres-ion about the mouth 
and nose convey the leonine impre^^ion 
more forcible than either of tlio^e two ma'.itn-* 
examples, and impre^se^ ipxai the value r»f 
architectural design and seiilptnrexjue reuder- 
ing. The fact that tlie liiui lia- live leg- we 
should look balanced trom (dtlier ^ide ; it -linw- u- 
after tliis architectural ([uality in lii- wnrl. evi-ii at 


It >ounds strange, but it B true, that most of thi. early work po^^ -.e. o, de-ref- 

of uiannerBin and archaicism the very 4 uality which is lacking in r»ur work. Tin., i bave 

already pointed out, is owing to the lack of the use of the (diisel from tin* The .mtioiie 

sculptor had bignes.. from the start : his modern brother is worried too i,,ur)i hv worKm- in , 
sott sticky material, subject to all kinds of pranks in light and .hade whieli mi-leed him, ami the 
tendency is to put in detail which he would omit were lie wnrkiug <loMi instead of huiklim^ un 
Sculpture is undouluedly a limited art : all tricks fd ligl,t and -bmh^ attained bv lim-ed 
surfaces are bad. Should it he desired to get rieluiess, then let it be got l,v the u-e of Vnore 
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inti'ieate luit true form. It is a questionable praotiee to play upon the imayinatiun bv 
leaviiiy certain part= unexecuted. This is not truthful ; it is a trick resorted to ]>v modern 
French '-cttl[itors. and is outside the limits of the art of the sculptor, which ouy'ht to be com- 
plete in it-elf and in the relative values of its parts, and not admit of anv rough or unexe- 
cuted part. Consider liow ridiculous a building would look left half tinished in order to give 
effect to the completed part !— perhaps the client might object and retaliate by leaving^hi> 
cheque halt written when paying his architect 1 
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Wurk whicli can only he lookeil at in one 1^ full of (UTor and <Mniiot henutliful 

throughout. Think of the test to which ^^e put the (ovek irie/e. On ila lauldiu.u it wa- 
seen m reflected light only. Now in the liriti^h ]^[u^tLiiu \\e -eo it in a ti»p lighi : -nil tlu 

work i^ ^o truthful that we caiiiuU lelL judRinu touu it- 
execution, W'hat liyht it wa- oarv( d toiu 

In speaking of true form 1 do lua mean exact iv[>re- 
sentation of life form. I mean -cul]_>turt- 4 Ue reprc-t ntation. 
Thib stony impressionism is -eeii admiraMy in tlu iiia-ek 
treatment of hair; it does nut represent every hair in tlu 
small liney manner we sometimes see. hut it is ,ui\in in ;i 
decorative style in masses which repre-eiu the relatmn-hi[) 
of hair to flesh, wdthout the artist losing his sciilpuire-qiie 
feeling. This is seen all through the best work. The 
Greek, the Eoman, and the Gothic “^culptm-s give u- a -tniiy 
impression in all things, conveying to our mind a material- 
istic rendering of them, but wdiich is found on close in-pre- 
tion to be a representation true to the inateriali-iic a- well 
as to the sculptures(|ue sense. 

In the Venus of Milo w'e have -uch a coud.unation ; ne 
such woman ever breathed : still, w^e feel that in thi- work 
everything is right— the figure "tand^ in a diguiried 
manner, her feet firmly planted on the ground, liguiv. 
drapery, and hair all treated in the right wviy. niuhing 
insipid, petty, or confused, hut healthy in motive. nn]»le. 
and such a woman as w’ould he the godde>s of motherlu-od. 
Here is a keynote for our work. 

The Gothic sculptors w*ere so familiar with thi-- artdii- 
tectural impressionism that it became a fault wdth them a^^ 
compared with the Greek sculptor. They allow'ed this love 
of the Gothic or vertical spirit to predominate tn the detri- 
ment of their figure; still, in the figure^ in Chartre^ 
Cathedral w’e find w'ork quite Greek in character, architec- 
turally pure and beautiful. In fact, all good sculpture, no 
matter wdiat style, is governed ])y the same })rinciple>. It 
is simply the same story told in a ditYerein language. Even 
wrong form when put in with assertion and sculpturesitue 
rendering wall carry conviction, and will he mure satistactorv 
than the truer form put in w'eakly. 

Fine allegory in our groups of sculpture is de-irahlc, 
and is one of the plenisliiaents which give ou)- \\n]‘k iuteic'-t 
even beyond its merit. Jt reipiires a nui^ter h.ind lokimw 
just the exact amount to use. Without good design and sculpturesque rendering it Ix-rome- con- 
fusing, and its various and inultiliulinous symbols tend to ()\ ercrowd mid so congt‘-t our ( oinpn^i- 
tion that, despite our marvellous and ptjetic meaning, the (nut i nsi is unsati-factu]‘v. Tlu* 
WTak artist generally hides his shortcomings under a (doak of allegoiw. i\rv opinion is tliat 
much of the poetic meaning which w^e attribute to some uf llie antique masterpiece^ was nevm‘ 
in the mind of the artist, Init was tacked on to his work aftei’ he* laid laid down his chisel ami 
mallet and gone to rest from Ins labours. 

Still, our work must have its meaning— the cb,ira('ter of tli- hiiildiug will ^.ugge^t this- 
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Init it lilu^t ])e told arcliiteelnraliy and clothed seulpturfcgt|uely. It is a mistake, 1 think, to 
repeat siicdi ornaments as ^Yere specially applicable to the old work and do not apply in meaning 
to that in hand. Surely In’ the use of acanthus, ribbons, fruits, and modern trophies that we 
can design by representing machinery, ships, agricultural implements, scientitie instruments, 
and all manner of tools and tackle, we can make our ornament as interesting and architectural 
as the antique. Think of our express-engine, for example ; it is full of life, lateral movement : 
every line expres^^es its purpose: no superfluous material, all steel tendon : a veritable greyhound, 
of magniticent dignity; and how impressive and majestic it is as it stands in the station, 
rejoicing as a r^trong man to run a race — sculpture in steel. 

We lack not food for ornament, and by a spirited use of it we can make our building 
l)ristle with interest and vitality, and say something not yet said even by the Greeks, always 
bearing in mind to l)uild our art structure on what has been done before. We shall thus un- 
consciou'^ly impress on our work our individuality, and advance with our line of communica- 
tion clear, and not as a company of rovers who know not whence they come or whither they go. 

Eeverting to the Parthenon, do we not find here a dictionary of the proper manner in 
which sculpture should be used in architecture, embracing as it does all manners of the art 
ot the chi^el -the column, the flute, mouldings, and enrichments : the sculptured frie/.e, the 
cofler, or metope, the fully enriched pediment — the whole forming one noble casket or shrine, 
worthy to receive the consummation of Greek art in Phidias's statue of Minerva, of which 
at the be>t we have only some rude sketches which doubtless have little likeness to the original ? 
(_)f the pediments we have more left to Ub. 

I should like to show’ you how’ well Phidias adjusted these various qualifications wdiich 1 
have been endeavouring to point out as being necessary to good work. Of the tw’o pediments 
I prefer to deal more fully with the eastern, being the one of which most remains, although we 
know’ more about the w’estern from the drawings of the French artist Carrey, who visited and 
made sketches of this work about IflTT, shortly before the explosion. The western pediment 
represented the contest of Athena and Poseidon for the land of Attica. Of this there remain 
but a few pieces, wdiich are now’ in the British Museum, and they are show'n in such a manner 
as to render it almost impossible to reconstruct in one's mind anything like the efiect of the 
complete w'ork. The fragments of Minerva and Poseidon ought to be placed in their true 
relative po^itions in the pediment, and not showui as they are, resting on a block of marble at 
the bottom of the pediment, wdiich ruins any conception to be gathered from such fragments. 

The eastern pediment, or that over the main entrance, represents the birth of Minerva. 
Mythology asseids that the goddess w\is born from the head of Zeus, Prometheus lieing the 
practitioner, wdth the aid of a blow’ of his axe — surely a subject before wdiich any sculptor 
would pale. We have no idea how’ Phidias treated this problem, but I think we may rest 
assured that, being the most important point in the w’hole scheme externally, it was some- 
thing very fine. The scene is in Heaven : the time sunrise, as show’ii by Helios, the sun, rising 
with his team from the sea at the left corner ; while Selene, the moon, descends wdth her 
chariot at the other. How admirably these two subjects fit and fill the aw’kw'ard corners of the 
pediment —truly a master touch. I would here point out a slight imperfection in the fitting 
of the horse's head in Selene's team ; a small check had to be taken out of the under jaw’ in 
order to secure fitting wdiere this part overlapped the plinth, so that the jaw is not com- 
plete. 1 have no doubt the artist w’ould tell us that as the plinth represents the sea this part 
is only submerged. The strappings on both of the teams were in bronze, the plugs for fixing 
the bridles being still there, and the drill holes in the arm of Helios for fixing the reins. 
Facing the rising sun is the so-called Theseus. The suggestion of Brunn that this figure 
represents IMount Olympus illuminated by the rays of the rising sun is certainly a very 
])eautiful idea, but w’e cannot verify it. I consider thib figure the finest representation of the 
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in. lie toriii in ^eulptiire : that I know ri'-e^ -o hi,L;h. It .iluin' \\.>aM kr a \\i>':'n\ m r* 

nceupy the central po-ition nf any teinjile or '^hrine oi; art ^^e i-taiM nuk*-. !’•> ih^ <i'r k- it 
\\a^, atter all. only one of the iteni^ \vhieh went to eoni}*letc th* ca-k^:. Oi tht tiu» 
iih.ntitlcatioii of the re^-t of the^e tiuure'- we know little hut wt^ < an -till -’leh [\\* Mnainal-. 
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already bj^iukeu, balanced thc'^e tigui’e> <»n the otlier side. I liave no doubt tliei’e ^vere other 
iigure^ in thi^ pediment which have not yet been found. 

Relative to the dibi)osition of the various part:? of thi> pediment 1 would bring to your 
notice the magniticent transformation from action in the central feature, the birth, the dying 
lri>, and the ligure next her, shoN\ing ^urpri:?e by the raised arm, to the calm seated figure 
Tlieseii--, and the p<is^ive ITelio^ witli his team. On the other side the same graduation takes 
place. This is truly a most Ijeautiful passage, carrying the eye from the >ides to the central 
feature, *“ The Birth of Minerva," which was the culminating point of the whole facade. All 
these magniticent niarhle 1‘gures were decorated with ])ronze. Horses had bronze trappings, 
female figures had hi un/e or g(dd leaves or svmhols round their heads, and buttons at the points 
of tlie draperies. On the arm of (jiie of the Bales there are distinct traces of a strap or bangle, 
also a drill hole on llie top, evidently for lixing the same, or possibly for fixing a bronze pair 
(g‘ si u Ill’s, as vould he ne('essary if ilie ligure retu’esented one of the Bates. 1 would further 
remark, with reference to the cuhiur wTiicli was undoubtedly applied to these figures now’ in 
the British Museum, that upon dose examination 1 find the colour used w'as a sort of earthy 
brown, and it was used in <larker tints the deeper it w’as in shadows Jn some of the folds 
of the drapery of the Bale the colour is still in perfect preservaticm. i do not consider that 
this colour was applied to tlesli and draperies with any intention on the part of tlie artist to 
convey materialism, hut purely to get the full values for the work. I can easily imagine that, 
witli the marble cut s<* thin in part^ as to ]»e little more than the actual thickuess of cloth, 
and placed as the figures and draperies were to receive the full blaze of the sun, the light 
would simply }tour tlirougli them. They would Iiold little shadow and have no depth. AVhen 
we consider this we can well understand tlie (.ireeks resorting to colour to render their wtirk 
o^ta^pie and to l\il1 penetrtiting light wliicli robbed them of their hard-earned etf'ects. This I 
think to he the true cause nf ilm Ci.dour used, and not the desire to imitate tiesh and drapery 
in a cheap manner, so as to undo all their strivings after a true and sculpturesque effect. 
In tact 1 think it is iKjt tlatlering to the (freek artistic character to think that they had any 
other intention in view than the one i have just suggested. The (ireeks used colour on their 
marble, as we use it on our plaster, in order to kill reflected light and give depth to the work. 

1 will now deal w'itli the placing of sculpture <.ni our buildings. It is always advisable 
to focus the values of the enriched portions so tlial no two compete: ]»ut one part ought to 
ilominate tlie whole and he the centre or keystone of the architect's motive. How admirably 
ITiidias followed this plan we see from the pediments of the Parthenon. It is dangerous to 
lay down any [*rinci}>le in <Lrl,hul from a close study of the antique work, ligure and ornament, 
in scu]})ture, i find tluit the tuanciple of }uittiiig e]irichmeiil in the shadow or half tones is 
always a sound one, as instanced by a fully enriched cornice with its modilliun blocks, coffers, 
egg-and-toiigue, Itead-and-reel, and dentil blocks all in full shadow’ au<l half tones. This 
treiiliiient affords a deptli of sliadow’ and adds a mystery to the whole effect whicli could 
not l>e otherwise obtained. The tinted column is another example of how well-applied 
enrichment adds to the ileplh ot sliadow. The Barthenoii fully demonstrates my point : 
here we have tlie l^uiatheiiaic [>MM'essioiial tiieze whicli was never seen in any hut a retlected 
liglit from the ste[>s lielow. It is a touch of tlie master architect, a note of retlected enrich- 
ment sn c'\(pusitely carried out that we may take it into broad sunlight and find it still 
witliout hlemisli, all to i>e seen in a subdued reflected light from ]>elow. So miicli value the 
architect placed ii[>on getting interesting detail in his shadow’. AVhat magnificent depth 
too all this must have given to his colonnade, 1 WL>uld suggest that the much-discussed pruldem 
of the ligliting of tlie interior was just sucli aiiotlier master-stroke as the frieze outside. I do not 
thiidv tile ci'lla was e\ ei‘ intended to bt‘ iiglited other than l»y artiiicial light or sucli light as was 
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lulmitted thruuiili the (luor>. hel roii>i(ler rlie ir-rYeLt we ap[U‘(»acli aiid tatter the huild- 
ing. Fir^^t \ve have the main lines and ma^^ ui the ])uihliiia. iht^ metepe'^ and pednueiit'- all 
in full sunlight. The purtieu and side culonnade throw deep ^hadoW''. A- \\e draw nearer \\e 
see the i’aiiathenaic i’rie/e in the deep siiadtaw with the dashes ui iiaht tu.au the hruii/e rein^ <ind 
bridles of theluu'ses: then the tiieze it^^elf in its retiected light apparent, and wdl hold our 
interest until we are in the portico : and as we enter the building tlu' light Iucouh » dim and 
more mysterious, and the colour decoration, which to ^.air t^ye- seen in tin* -troiu^ light of day 
appears harsh and crude, takes it-' true tone. As we penetrate turtlur we mitt r tin t ella and 
behold the Minerva, constructed of ivory and gold : seen in thi-' dim and uligiou- hglit, perhaps 
with hanging gold lamps like stars against a blue celestial ceiling and st intill.iting on la r 
armour, such an impression it would be iui})oj,-ible to cieate were the huildiug lighted h\ 
direct light admitted through the roof or otherwise. 

Of the statue of TIinerva w'e know little beyond -'lu-h inipia --iou as we nia\ gaTla i noiii 
the statuette found at Athens and the Eoman copy aho found at Atheim, biah of whitdi 1 foai 
give but a sad rendering of what must have been the work of a niaiit in sculpiuie. and d*'u]»t* 
less was a worthy gem to be held in such a casket. 

1 am afraid 1 ha\e wandered rather far into the def>ths of my shadow* theory. 1 ho^f. 
however, it may he found interesting, for the sii])ject of lighting the cella of this building ha- 
always been a fascinating one, and I have no (b.mbt that any theory e\eii a theory of darkiie-- 
' - is of interest to the architect. The principle of putting iiiteiv-t in the s]iudf.»ws is oue that 
[lainters avail themselves of freely, llembrandt wms, }ierhap-. the -tr^aige-t exfuaunt ot tlu* 
fuTiicipie. 1 am confident that architects and sculptors of to-day do not consider this im- 
fHjrtant fact sulficieiitly. e caiw'e and enrich fur <iirect light onlx*. and bjse the imjst valu- 
able foil, reflected light, to give to our work it- full dejith and intere-l. The iiidisci’iiiiinale 
afiplication of sculpture is WTong. Sculfiture -hould never bean excre-ceiice. Some advocate 
the fdacing of it high up on the building, others low down, otlier- on tln^ skxline. Aiiv 
position is right when well Used : but it is ab-ur<l to cut and alter the faoportiun ig a ligiin 
placed high up, as is sometimes done. 


M hen we -ee a bricklayer on the scMllold at the .same height as our figure we are [‘erfM tlv 
.satisfied w itli his firofK.a'tion, and liave no de-ii e to faill bis b g or lake one cul^it from liis 
stature. Let us leave liiin alone; he is (juite happy, and looks liis pai't. So with our sculf)- 
ture, W'e must reiueml>er oiir figure .should be as architectural a- the adjoining ba-e or cafdta 1 : 
it ought not to l>e made to afgjear to take any interest in the street below, hut slioiild attiaid to 
its own husines.s in as dignified a inaniier as possible. Sculpture ouglit not to become heavier 
and coarser tlie liigber u[) it goes. Aswitli the orders of architecture, the lighlei* should sur- 
mount the heavier. Let us first gel our silhouette corread, then the slruclure <d‘ the iirms ; tin- 
detail will follow as a matter of course. 

Our niches ought to be roomy, so that we gel ladlected light at tlu' ba(dx of mir ligiiiv-, 
tiiid when we have to use the f>ort]’ail statue in our woi*k it caigbt to ('oiue under tin* -aim* 
princifiles, architecturally and sculf»turesi}uely, as other decorativi* work, I.a-tlv, om* srulp- 
toiN (Miglit to study architoclure, and make tbeiuselve^ familiar with its [imici[>]t*s of de.-igii. 
Its disfM)^iti(jn of planes, spacing, eiiriclnii(‘iit, and coii-tructive foundation. The ^ciilptoh- 
work will tlieii i>ecome decorated construction, and not const I'lided decoration. iri.'> work will 
be in truthful liarmony with the rest of tlie facade, and not have tlie api.earaiice, [ niu 
alTaid is too often the case, of looking like a straw chibl fi*oni it- nioiber, Aichitecl lire. 
Me liave only to thiiik of the Larthenoii to compreliend this thoi'ougli uiiderstaiidimg 
this unison rg mind and motive, wliicb is essential to the successful ,,.^,,11. p-tinus ami 
Pliidms were truly hi'oiliers iii a common cmiM'. [dke Ibeiii iel us fuse our a ivhitect uiv and 
-culptiire Iw the Hame of truth, ibal we may have om* art Ai cliitei'l ure. 
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A M()X(.t the ninnt^rous allied aru an<l .sciences 
which have Been int(^ th(‘ >L*rvice of 

aichirecture in the Cour’^e of it'^ developineiit 
in I’inrope, heialdn occupies a peculiar and dis- 
linctive position. Its claim upon our notice in thi> 
counecuioni^ founded, not merely upon it'^ intrinsic 
interest, luit still more upon the uni<|ue oppor- 
tunity it offers t<i the architect for the application 
of heautiful and intellie^ent ornament. However 
ignorant or intolerant the ohst^rver may he of 
meaning, and of the principles which govern it< 
proper apt^iication, he can hardly fail to appreciate its 
ohvion^ importance as an architectural accessory. 
Since, however, the intention of this Paper is to 
present the subject of heraldic ornament, not as a 
heterogeneous collection of fantastic an<l meaning 
less symhdP, Imt as the most intelligent (and, to 
the initiated, intelligible) form of ornament which 
has been applied to ai-chitectme, it will be necessary 
to attempt some elementary explanation of its 
origin, meaning, and use. The necessity of this 
arises from the average man's complete ignorance 
of the elements of this subject. It is not proposed 
to discuss how far this attitude is commendable in 
the general public, but it seems at least regi-ettahh* 
in the architectural profession. There is no doubt 
that architects, especially those who have any 
pretence to the title of archa-ologists, are generally 
expected to have at h-ast a bowing acquaintance 
with this science. It may he urged with some 
reason that the occasion for the use of heraldry in 
modern architecture is somcu\hat rare and remote — 
though perhaps this is mainly duo to the ai'chitects 
themselves. Put when the almost inevitable occa- 
sion presents itself for an architect to employ 
heraldic ornament on his buildings, he does not 
show to the best advantage when he is compelled 
to admit Ills ignorance of the subject, or. Avorse 
still, when he plunges blindly into its mysteries 
and defaces an otherwise noble building Avith 
heraldry Avhich is meaningless and cliildish, or 
AAdiich labels the innocent and unsuspecting client 


^1" a CKiA'tm or a ha'-tard. It may therefore ])e in- 
structive to ^ee how vulgar and absurd the misuse of 
heraldry ma\ lircome. and. on the other hand. AAhat 
a singularly l»eautiful and etiective accessory to art 
and architecture it is Avhen employed in its proper 
and lecdtimate application. 

We may consider the su]»ject under thive aspects : 
(1) Its origin and meaning, (2> its conventional 
use in art, i3' as an architectural accessory. 

The origin of heraldry is a military one, and 
to be iiHind in the signs and symbols Avbich 
indiA'idnals and trines of almost eA'ery age habitually 
carried into battle, partly in order that their identity 
might be more easily distinguished Iw their follow- 
ers, and partly to instil fear into their opponents. 
Put it did not begin to assume the form of a science 
and become subject to rules and conA'entional 
usage until the time of the Crusades, though the 
media val heralds used to indulge their flights of 
fancy by ascribing imaginary aims to all the 
principal pemonages of history and mythology. 

It Avas of course peculiarly important in the 
middle ages that a knight should be easily recog- 
nisable in battle, since his face aaois coA'ered. It 
therefore became the custom, directly closed helmets 
came into vogue, for the knight to hear upon his 
shield and surcoat some device by which he might 
he distinguished. The device naturally came to be 
insc^mvably associated Avith an indiA'idual and his 
tainily. Hence arose some of the main principles 
of heraldry : first, its honourable character, since 
only those of gentle blood could bear arms, owing 
to tlie fact that they alone Avere in authority and 
reqrared a distinctive mark ; secondly, its hereditary 
use, since the heir to a man’s lands and poAA'er 
Avould naturally inherit his arms also : thirJh, the 
necessity of tlie duAUce on the shield being simple, 
easily distinguishable, boldly draAvn, and peculiar 
to himself an<l his family, so as to obA'iate the 
possibility of mistake arising. The importance of 
this may hv judged from two historic instances. 
The defeat of tlie Lancastrians at the battle of 


h.isfd on a lecture tlelivei'ed To tlu* ].i\tapooI Ai ( Inteetnial Society on Utli Pt-ceiiiber 1U07. 
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'Towton w.i'' nKLini\ dut to the colli;^l*^iou 
the ^tav or the ])e Vei'es and the '^un which tlu 
llou^e of \oik tHed 11'=^ thcil' hadgc. (hie of tlu 
iuu''t taiiiou- law^uit-i of lii^tory. kinoMi tht* 
^uit of the l)end Or. which was tried hefi»re tlu 
Kiii^ and John of Gaunt, arose troin a iii-pute 
hetweeii Lord Scropc* and the (dro^itimr-^ a^^ tn 
which had the piior claim to the arni'^ the} hnth 
bore. 

The various part'> of the full heraldic insignia 
should hr-t of all be disiin.Lrui^hed. together witli 
their use and significance. 

In the first place, there is the crc'^t. It should 
be borne m mind at the outset that, contrary to the 
generally accepted idea, the crest, though nowadays 
the most widely used portion of the achievement 
tas it is called), is by no means the mo^t important. 
Crests, as such, came into general use at a con- 
siderably later period than the arms on the shield, 
and were almost unknown until the tournament 
became an establi'^hed institution. That they Weiu 
comparatively unimportant is due to the fact that 
their use was aim )st entiiely ornamental, and, ^o 
far from attording their wearer any practical pro- 
tection, they were even liable to become a source 
of danger to him in a hand- to hand encounter. 

The crest was made ot some light stnmg 
material, securely fastened to the helmet. It always 
faced towards the front of the wearer — a fact which 
shouhl not he overlooked in drawing crests in con- 
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junction with helmets. They should also, a- far as 
possilde, be portrayed in such a way that they ccmld 
really he worn without falling off. Tlie oljject 


^^hlch comumt i- lu \a r )*»pirMm.-l ip 

it-elf, hut a-' iv^tine uu lu \\’:hi!i .■ (louu. .i cap 
(»t lii.dnt^ nainr. (m morr I’^’tl!}. ili* rui^nd 
w reaih oi ; he m.i uiiiUL' 

An :ulmiiai'’e ♦ vanmi' a} Of «ntu' 

the Indmct of rl't lUacA I’-UKt ,di hi- roiiO' in 
( 'antt I'hui'} Cathtihah ’I'^u h* Imri i- -ui uu )Ui 
hv .1 ca[) uf UKiUitt n.iiu • tin w ) u f md- the 
lii'ui oi Eiieland. 



The helmet upon which tlu CM‘-r wa- w'oru 
v.iries in heraldic ait, though not in amvil u-r, it- 
-hape and po-itiou repre-enting the rank of tlu 
wearer. The hnrnhle dng-facrd h* liiiet which tlu 
fashion of hi-t century di creed U^r the aehi<‘Ve- 
nient- of gentlemen lias now hef n ,ilmo-t uiii- 
\ersaily superseded ]>y tlie IxMiitiful old tilting 
helmet, a good example of which is al-o reproduced 
here. The Ihunce’s -.urcoat emliroidered with his 
arms, which was wairn o\eL* the armour, i- a veiw 
ran* specimen of that garment. It was the (uagiii 
of the teim “ coat-of-anns.’' 

The mantling, or iii<inth't, was originally a sj|k 
veil to })roteet the helmet niul shoulders from sun 
and dust in hot climates, ])ut in later times it was 
cut into long, ornamental fold-. The extravagance 
of thi- fashion ran to -.iich excess tluit ir result<''l 
in the death of Sir Jolin Chando.. ihr famous 
general, w’ho tri])})e(l on his mantlet in haltle ami 
was killed Ijcfore he Loiihl rise. The accompanying 
tigui'C fi“om the toiiih ol Aymer de Nalem-e in 
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Al)l)ev ckails ->hows how ilu' iiiantU't 
wa^ oriuiiiail) worn. Wo ^hall havt‘ occasion later 
to ^ee tho decorative possibilities ol thi^' feature 
which await tin* arti<t. 



Idle u>e and orieiii oi the shield are obvious 
that ihev need not be particularised. The inoditica- 
tion- in its ^v/v and sliape art*, however, worthy 
of note, especially as they have a con-^ideralile in- 
tliience on the application of ht'raldic desioii to 
ai chiteetural reipiirenieiUs. 

'The tiixt shape of -hi eld ’which need concern us 
is the Xoruian. ITiis wa^ Nery long, pointed at 
the lowta* extremity, and rounded at ilu^ upper, ami 
-uiViciently largo to cover the entire body. It may 
he remarked that as body armour became per- 
h'Cted and a hetttu- protection to the warrior, the 
Use and si/o of the shield proportionately decreased, 
until what is known as the heater-shaped shield 
was evohod, so called from its resemblance to a 
tlat-iron. ddiis the most usual and convenient 
form of shield to accommodate simple devices, 
or charges, as tluw are called ; hut when the 
cimtom {)f quartering arms came into practice, a 
squarer form of shield was found more suitable. 
In later times we find that both the outline and 
surface of the shield underwent considerable altera- 
tion, Flutings were' introduced on the shield, and, 
especially abroad, its outline assumed most eccen- 
tric and impracticable shapes, until in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, when this art 
rt'ached its h)wcst ehb, all semblance to a shield 
^\ as mitireh lost. 

Wt‘ now come to a vei*y large subject, which 
exigencies of space compel us to touch upon very 
lightly -namely, the devices or charges liorne on 
the shield, and their respective tinctui'es or colours. 


The CMinsideration ot these [joints is so jjuund up 
with the conventional application of heraldry to 
art, or rather art to heraldiy, that we shall iind 
this a suitable opportuniiy of lutroilncine that side 
ot th(' question. With regar<l to the eolu in s -which 
aie most commonly used in heraldry the more im- 
portant are ; — Gold, oi or: ^ilvei. or <ir<it'ni \ red. 
or gidi's: ])lne. or ‘iiiire, gieen, or vot: purple, 
or piii : black, or There are also variotts 

furs, of which the commonest is ermine, composed 
of Mack ermine spots on a silver ground. 

Of these gold and --ilvei are classed as metals, 
and the others as colours, with the exception of 
(‘rinine. which follow^s thi* rule of the metals. The 
ruh^ with reference to these tincture'' is that a 
metal should never he [jlaced directly on a metal, 
or a colour on a colour. 

When colouis cannot lie painted their respective 
tincture- may be indicated by lines or dots in 
\arious arrangement''. This method is knowm as 
*• tricking." It is not, bow'evev. suitable to stone- 
work, and its use is to be deprecated when it is 
possible to avoid it. C’are should betaken that the 
small grooves formed by the mn son’s serrated 
chisel do not givr the impres-ion of tricking wdiert* 
it is not intended. 

It is hardly neces-^ary. or even possible, to 
attem[)t to enumerate anil explain iht^ charges 
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which can be borne on a shield, as they include 
almost anything in the world, animate or inani- 
mate, from an angel to a sou[)'plate. It is not so 
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much iheir classification a> tlicir rcprcst nration 
that need concern us. One point, however, should 
Ik- particularly noted hy architects, vi/. that N\hen 
iieraldry is re[)re-eiued in >tone or a ->11111 lar 
material, and it is impo->''ihle or undesiiMhle to 
differentiate the charges from their surroundimt- 
hy means ot the contrast of colour, they should Ik- 
carved in relief. The ])eantiful monumental eff'me 
ot Robert de Yore not only illustrates this expe- 
dient but is an admirable example of the treatment 
of the tlat surface of a shield which is not well 
covered by charges, and which, in the ab'>ence nf 
colour, becomes devoid of interest. In thi-^ par- 
ticular instance, where the shield is divided fpiar- 
iGily, the only charge on it is the mullet or star 
which is placed in the iir^t <jnartei*. and the re- 
mainder of the shield is loft Idank. Tiiis has. how- 
ever, lieen relieved l)y the introduction of diaper. 
It should l^e noted that the jDattern of the diaper is 
piuposely designed to he small in si/o and in low 
relief, so as to obviate any pos'>ihility of conflicting 
with the charge, or unduly olitrnding it-elf to the 
detriment of really essential iletails. The change 
in colour is also imlicated by an alteration in the 
pattern of the diaper, and the du ision i^ accentuaie (1 
iiy a thin line. This division ot colour may al-o 
he -uggested h\ making the two surfaces on ditfei- 
(‘iit planes. 

But perhaps the most important point to lie 
o])sei‘ved ill the artistic rendering of lieraldiwis the 



mumiei of drawing the charges on the shield. 
Inanimate objects present least difficulty, but even 
they require considerable skill. They should 


alvays ]>v diaun vuli boldn* 'ii-i ittnirmnii. 
and ->11011111 IK ^o ariMiigt d a- to adapt ih<iii-el\.- 
lo fir tliL spuct Vthwh tiuy oecipw }Io\\«\»' (mui- 
\t'UPoiuill\ ;b^ lIii’l'i I't Im it» <1, ill. '-t* -I k iiflii 



nt-\>‘r lu occa-inu for .louiu in the ii'iiid iff iho 
intelligent ob-t iver us t'> flu- olueLi v.bii h it i- 
intended to repro-en:. 

Animate object- in hnal-lcy aiK . b-.wt Vt r. a \erv 
difftreiil iiuitli 1 , .iiid there ,:it \m\ lev, artist- v ho 
can diMw thui! :it all lobrnblx. 'I’l* aclhu-vf --uc- 
ct‘-s in this line the aai-t luu-t baianci iK-.ili-iu 
and Conventionality mesr deli<atulv. not ainiing at 
fidelity in reproducing ilu* .immal as n realK 
(-xisf-., hut rath-'r -ugc- -tine, with p-rliaps a 
tendency to exaggeratinn. its i Inl t ph\su.il :md 
temperamental attribute--. 

To illustrate this distinction we luav compar* 
two renderings ol lions in heraldry, in one oi 
which the artist has attmqued fidelity to natun , 
while the other is frankly conventional. The fir-t 
is a medallion of Della Rohbia pottery, which 
forms an admirahle medium lor the effectiv** di--- 
play of heiwldic ai‘t. It will at once be seeu. how 
eyer, that the ohvious effort to follow nature in 
th(^ drawing of the lions inevitably ju-oduces an 
(dfect of incongruity, inastuucli as it emphasi-ie'- 
the unnatural and cymnastic attitude oi ibo 
animals yvhich the conventional metbod yvoiild 
never have suggested. 

On the other liand, ilu' conventional hgure ot 
the lion rampant is ,,uite free from the'^se 
adyantages. It is true that the authorities at the 
Zoological Oardeiis yyoiili] view -ncli an animal 
yvith considerahle suspicion, hut, nevenhelesw, jr 
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to the identity ot the <ininiiL It is iii'^tinci with 
leonine ijiuilitie^, the embodiment of nervou'' 
>tren‘rt}i an*l a certain ierocion^ di.irnity. Mure- 
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over, it i-^ a decoriiti\e object, and admirably adapted 
to the bhape ot the 'shield. Similarly the herablic 
deer ir^ the embo<hment of ^erace and apilit\. 

Heraldic animaL arc not ah\ay> confined to the 
-hit Id it-elf. They are constantly u-ed a- -up- 
f)orter-, a- the rams which support the -hield of 
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Sf. Albans Abbey. Thi- .-hield is trom tiu' tomb 
of Abbot Jhimiype in St. Albans Abbey, and it 
may be remarked that the rams with the letter- 
K \ (i J'. on their collars ai'e a punninu allusion to 
his name. This practice of pnnninp is extn'inelv 
common in heraldry, and is probably the onlv 
excusable and jii^tilLihlt' occasion for its use. ft 


lr>7 

-hould <ilway- be remembered that the main 
function of supporters is to suppoua the shield. 
Among the mon-tro-ities of ta-te perpetrated in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries it is 
not uncommon to observe the lion and the unicorn, 
instead of supporting the i\oyal Arms, feebly 
Iving down behind them. Su[)porters are noxv 
almost entirely confined to the arms ot royalty, 
peers (but not alb. and .-ouie corporate bodies. 
Their decoratiNo possibilities in art aiv obviou-. 

The accompanyiim photograph of the hi oval Anns 
from the A ictoria Memorial in Ihrkenhead illu-- 
trates an attempt to adapt -ouu' of these principles 
to modern repuirtnient-. it will be obseiwed that 
the lions pas-ant, although cOll^elitionaily treated. 
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are full of moveiuenl and \itality, and the fulkst 
ad^antage has been taken cf the space at the 
disposal ot the sculptor. 

The rules which govern this science ai-e so 
extremely exact, and absolute luhdity to detail is 
of such paramount importance, that th(' artist lia- 
\ery little scope lor original ti'catiiient. There 
i-, however, one particulai' in wdiich his iiidi\i' 
duality may as>ert itself, and tluit is in the di'cora- 
tieatiiu'ut of ih(‘ maiitline. d’o a[>prt'ciate the 
really naignilicent eilect which can lx* obtained in 
this Wily has only to refer to the excellent 
work of the designers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth cmituries. Albert Hurt'r, whose arms are 
here ri'pcxMluced, fully recognised the decorative 
possibilities of heraldry, and liis work is still 
unsurpassed for its \irihty and heant\. It is ,i 
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matter for congratulation that a strong revival in 
heraldic art ha> sprung up in recent yeai>. and it^ 
present exponents nre by no means unsucce-^ful 
in eiuul.iting the beautiful producti(m^ of the pa.•^t. 
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If mantling is to be u>ed with etf’ect in thi^ vav 
it must exhibit a suggestion of inherent life and 
\igour, twisting it into fantastic '^hape^- a- if blovn 
by a strong wind. It .should iievei’ be lacking in 
that nervou.'> -trength and certainty of line ^^hich 
can only be parallebal by Early Engdisli iloral 
carving. 
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The arm'' trom a palace in Cesena, earned in 
Istrian stone, are an <'\cel]enf iii'^tanet' of heraldic 
''tono\\ork full of lib- and \i'jour. 


A ^u u'ld- taUioti-' e\<Uuplc ot tlk ap['iiealiou oi 
hrraldry to architLcture occur' on th« ^ vtt r.0‘ of 
the Paku -'o \ ueeliio at 1 loiviiee. Tin 'Im bU. 
wliieh are plaeed in ilie oLe"i'Oi tiu- j.iMjictin'j 
ai'cading, forui mu only a biivli: 1-amiui oniamt m, 
in plea'inu' tomra'i to the 'mciit\ of the ^\all 
'lufaee. but al'O LoiiM \ in 'yudioli-'hi tin hAior\ 
and 4LCliie\ k. liiciU' of llum t\ 'Uiil wi i-;oi''' nl ibk 
and intelliuout form ot >u toratiou ib U' m- .lU' uelt ' - 
'Wags and bull elm 'kuIE. 

Put It is by no im.dii' lit ct "ai \ to u tiv .o n ■.« .l n 
jimtancc' tif tbi' art when EiiLdami m "o 'SLh m 
them. A\ e'tniin'ti r Abbey ab)m i' a "Lort in i:i>, 
ot hei’aldry. NtUonlyaia tb* nii]iioi \ .i],.i li.>m in ' 
of the dead thereby [l a pLtnauil to v,,^u h i: 
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tne .-^tiuieture itst It m mniehtd ^\lth the In rablie 
insignia of its buiidero and tlonors. (A)n'picuou> 
among them are the de\iee.' wliieli form th<' 
pieretd [)ani‘P in tiie maenilic' ut I'ron.e dotu'' n| 
Henry \il.s Lha])el. 'IdiC'C tlo.ir' wtn de'inueu 
by Torri'giano, and execuiet] by lum or im.ji r hi' 
direction, and are tin !ine't (‘xampk . ,,1 jii.r,j|,ii, 
metal woik in Isnedamb Tin jianeP no appo,- 
piiately filled by heraldic itnd-e. ii, j„, ,•< . -1 bmit . 
the Jleaufort portculli' i which a|i|H,u-' ui tin* arm 
of Wmtmin'terg the falcon and h tn i b ( k f>i 
Yt.rk, the entkiiie.l m.,.. of ^ ork and hama'ter. 
and the royal nionoemni. Nn heti. r instamt can 
be adduced o! the imimai'. hi'torical \a]in' and 
luterc't wbieb hemldic dectMation ot thm dc'ciip- 

^ ^ Ixoond it- nn re ui!rin-u 
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l)uiuty f)r utilitx. In tlu‘ ^onth ai^leof tlu* -jiinr 
cbapei tin.' -inL-'ular and beuiuiful tomb ot‘ the 
mother, ^lar^aret Jk'duforr, Duchess ot 
Iliehmnnd. Thi'^ aNo tin* work (if Tia-reuiano. 


i4-< - 



and IS rtmaikalde tor the extraordinary mixtuie oi 
(iotliic and Renaissance d*. tails. Tlie rt-cnml'ent 
erti^T of the T)ncbcss i'. in e:ilt metal, and lies in a 
(iothic niche with a rai-ed and ciocketed canopy, 
the whole desiirn being an attempt to translate into 
high relief tlie flat de^ign^ ol the ancient brasses. 
The tomb itsfdf is frankly classic in character. Tt 



is niad(‘ of loitcli^toiie. the shields and ornaments 
being of a})plied metal -woi'k. 

Another beautiful example of the same period 
is probably familiar to most of us in the sculp- 
tured arms of ( ardinal Wolsey at irampton Court 


halaee. TliLir [uculiarly bold and decorative 
treatment is especially admiiable. 

Rut heraldic decoration must always lose much 
of its liGst etft^ct ^^hen it lacks its appropriate coloui- 
nig. For this reason it is sc-en to the he-t advan- 
tage when displayed in such materials as stained 
glass, mosaic, paint, or enamel. The mediteval 
craftsman achieved the highest success by the 
use of the last-named method, and tlie tomb of 
William de Valence, Earl of Pemhioke, is to these 
days an uneepiailed example. 

Perhaps the medium in which we are most ac- 
customed to admire the finest effects of heraklic 
decoration is that of glas-. It would necessitate 
not a Panel, hut many velumes, to contain an ade- 
quate account ni heraldic -taimd glass. A large 
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lM);)k has indt^td been writttui on the hiTaldry of 
York ^[inster alone. We may. however, content 
ourselves with citing two instances. The first is 
the work of Albert Diirer in the north aisle of 
('ologne Cathedral, which is unsurpassed for vigour 
of design and splendour of colour. So fresh and 
brilliant is the effect of the glass that the windows 
appear not only to transmit the sunlight from 
witliout hut lo possess an immanent radiance of 
iheir own. 

With the second we are probably more familiar, 
viz. the heraldic glas‘^ in the windows of the 
Houses of Parliament, which is probably the best 
of its kind in England. Quite apart from its 
decorative quality, which is of the first order, its 
historical significance raises it to the highest grade 
of intelligent oiuanunt. The spectator ^\ bo stands 
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betore Pugin’> groar Linuorial window at the end 
of ^Ye':tlain^t?l* Tdall ha'> before him not merel\ 
a m.ignificent work of art but an epitome of 
the history of Eiialanl, A reduction ot one of 
Powell‘s original cartoon^, w’bich he execute I 
under Pugin A supervision for this m-eat work, is 
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here reproduced. It should be noted that not n 
single line of the ornament is meaningless or in- 
consequent. There is no padding.*’ To anyone 
with a knowledge of heraldry every detail is irm 
portant and pregnant with significance. 

There is hardly an occasion in ecclesiastical, 
public; or domestic architecture into wdiich this 


beaiuiful lorifi of d.c »rau-)U m i\ n )i W‘ apiTojua- 
aitdy introdiic 1. Whit an mu iul i[) iiiim ti )iu 
sensele-^ anl meaningh-^'^ 'irnamcni dn - it no: 
otfer to tht- cratt^man. pr>)Viilcl aiu-ntiou i- 
diiected t) ihi- -bienc**' Ibu n ha- -huad the 
fate of all things which require a„•lurat^> kiiMwledm 
and di-crimination in thtir u-e. It ha- incurs 'i 
obloquy and di-iegaid through the giu-^ im-u-t 
to which the ignorant and vulgar have subjected 
It. To appreciate the suiq)as>ing etibcts which it- 
proper and legitimate application can [)roduco in 
the hands of capable and con-cienriou- arri-r-. 
“ bi inonumentnm reqiiiri-, circumspice. 

Tn conclu^on, it may not he our of pLue to add 
a word with reference to what may be termed tin 
ethic- of heiaidry. IMucdi of it- abuse -- <rae to 
the fact that there are many who render it riduu- 
lou- by a pretentious and snobbi-h assumption ot 
arms ta which they can produce no claim whatc vei . 
Architects shauld not encjurage this nonsense ov 
meekly translating into >tone or glass the super- 
abundant fancies of their client-. Theveann a, of 
caurse. be expected to da too much \Iolenee t > the 
vanity of their ernjiloyers, hut thev can at least 
pruher the suggestion that a permaneiu memorial 
of this description had better have the -anct:-n of 
the "properly constituted aiuhoritiL-. v\ h > hold their 
power direct from the sovereign, ina-much a- it i- 
his prerogative to bestow thc-e honour^, in pre- 
ci-ely the -ame way a- he alone can confer a title. 

Tilt- .luthoi .iLknowIt 111. uilrhtobu-- r,,i' m,.,! 

oi theg-llusiratiuiw to Mi G. \V. lA,eA Fook J> 

a Pnicric-i! 7Fe.,.7„j-g of .r, T/t./G 

piLiit Tonduii : Gceige cV I’-OT. 
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REGULArioX OF IXTEEXATToXAF AEcliriECTURAT. CCOIPETITIOXS. 

EEPOET ()E THE BRITISH DELEGATE AT THE IXTEEXATIOXAL COMMISSIOX. 

Cloiiie Feemaneni de- Congee- Internationai'x des ARCHirECiEs : 

Dectmbtr 1908 . 

To fht CJiairman. a)ol Me^nhtrb ijf tio. Britfbh Section — 

( iENTLK-MEN,- 

i duly attended the recent flitting- in Baris ot the International Commission to ^’hich you 
appointed me as your representati\ e. 1 had al-o the honour of acting as Delegate for Canada. 

I append hereto the text of the Regulations as finally settled by the plenipotentiaries of the various 
nations repre-ented on the Comite Permanent, together with a translation in double column showing 
the effect ot the alterations made from the Vienna draft. 

The following notes on the principal points rai-ed in debate may be of interest ; 

Ao scriou- objection was raised to Articles 1, ‘2, I, and 6. which were accordingly adopted as ffrst 
drawn. 

AiLide d was moditied at the instance ot M. de Wstel (Belgium), and does not affect the principle 
of the Regulation. 

Article o . — A long discussion took place on the British proposal that the designs should be 
anonymous in the final as well as the preliminary stage. Signature of the final de‘>igns appears to 
be invariable on the Continent, and is regarded as a privilege. It was held by most of the Delegates 
that effective anonymity was practically impossible after the ffrst stage, and that it was better that 
the authors’ names should be frankly disclosed. Further, it was urged that the perfect confidence, 
which i'^ es:3ential, in the honour of the jury was incompatible with any suggestion that they would 
be influenced improperly by the signature ot the designs ; and that in any case the mixed nationality 
of the jury was a great safeguard from any tendency to decide otherwise than on the merits of 
competitors. The Committee were greatly interested in my description of the British method of 
marking designs with numbers after delivery ; but, as I was unable to obtain a single vote for the 
principle of anonymity in the second stage, 1 did not think it worth while to complicate the Regulations, 
from a Continental point of view, by urging a mere alteration of method for the ffrst stage. 

1 tlien moved, and carried, the new final paragraph of this Article. 

Article 7. The alteration in the first clause wa^ made to avoid difficulties arising from accidental 
• lelay, variations in local time, Wc. My sugge-tion for rewording the final clause was accepted, as I 
pointed out that the text of the draft was somewhat ambiguous, and that to send the receipt to the jury 
would give a strong cliu' to the identity ot the sender. 

ArtiLlc s. -- Otln'i* nations than those proposed having urged their claim- to use their own languages, 
the Commission (wcaitually decided to recognise French only. 

[rude 9. The modification^ adopted were proposed by Baurath Neher (Germany), and met with 
general appro\al. He pointed out that in the case ot m(‘cial buildings, such as hospitals, it might he 
difficult to select architects from seven different nations who would be all of recognised eminence in the 
particular sul)ject. The final paragrat)h is now very comprehensive, and requires a declaration of 
absolute disinterestedness from the jurors. It got'S some way to remove the British objection to signed 
design-; in th(' second stage, and i su])ported Herr Xehei’. 
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Aitii'ic 10. — Muiisieur Loii\et sFiaueD tliougbi lii* drait woidin-j uiiL-ht i" hr- nuli - -t"M I i.^ 
pfomotei'-, .iml his luodilieatioii wa- a[)|tr()ved. 

The la-t para'ji’apli was adoptt'd rn tin* hiDtion of Oauiaitli Nehtri i(o ■iiiah\ . 

-l/f'Lac 11. — The Jhiti-h prupo-al ni paia-t'^odi 1 wa- .Lloph-I 'iralii ■ ai i.r ana v, hu li 1 

think an improvement. 

The alteration tu tile la-t iiara^araph wa-nui'T to hiiiie it into l iiiiML-mn) wiOi li- ria ( .»i.\ ehia oi. 

A, licit' 12, I enLltavoiired to obtain tlie return of tlie pialiuiiiiary .iL-ieii- to th< .i ulioi- ’.cuu 
to take part in the final stage, p .intiim out that th uauh in a Couipttnion oi -ruih nt- . .u ( ur-t 
desirable that they -honld not be allowed the opportunitv of amending a (k-iaii loa'l. t -- aU* t 
cou-ultation >Mth ttieiids and b^jok^, yet that in seriou- [>raetiLe the hiAt de-i_n dti i -tb.tioh n** 
longer of public inteie-t. a- it i- only the -econd de-ign> wliicii atfeei tie te-ult. dda hr-t ha - iaii- 
would of course i.»e returned with the -eeond fur exhiiation purpo-cs. 1 oiitaim.d a eood deal ot -u])]'. >rt . 
but a:^ the discus-ion became rather animated, and the Chairman -tioueh opp''-eii na . 1 a(_cc}>t<.d i]]< 
compronii-e contained in the new third paraura])h, Th(‘ la-t pamerapli wa- xa.rk'l at tie in-tanct‘ <>i 
the French Delegate. 

Tile document i-. in my opinmn. on tlie whoh. a v^ry -viti-taetorv oir . 

1 a 111 , ( iLhtlemen, 

\our oiJedieni -liu mt, 

ioHX \V. Srui--o\. 


REGULA.TIOXS FOK IXTFRXATIOXAL H iMPFTFl loN^. 


Tr<inslit:on. 

Ti:xt as Kiwmuh. \'n x\ Ph. i . 

1. International Competition- should be d ^er\ed Fnehanm'ii. 
tor exceptional occasions of a ivally international 
character. 


2. International Competitions may be either 
open to all architects without invitation or limited 
and by in\itation. 

Limited and invited Com])etitions may eon-ist 
ot a single -itage. 

Climpetitions open to all should be held [>re 
terably in two stages. 

The ‘’Conditions" of International Com- 
petitiems are to be identical for all Competitors. 

Xo drawung model or document ^hall lie taken 
into consideration except tho-e -pecilied in the 
C’onditioD-, nor shtill any othei' drawung model or 
document be exhibited. 

i. dTie Instruction^ to ( ompetitor- -hould -tate 
definitely the Conditions of the Competition, and 
matters considered desirable should not be left to 
the opti(m of Competitor-. 

d. hi limited and invited Competition-, tie 
Conditions should la fully detailrd and reipiirt 
tlu’ >c]i-'’lii(' to b( tullv devt lopL'd, 


1 hie ha need. 


Cnehaiig)sb 

Xo drawing oi daumem -uhmitt« d -Irill h, 
taken into cousideiMtioii (‘\C''pt iho-i' '>.p(‘( m 

the r'oiiditions. 


1 ixdianeed 
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\h HlAl^LD. 

ill CuuiFetitiun^ upL^ii t') ail liie L’ondition^ 
^iiuiild thu tL'L'lniicail ]‘L'f|uiL’uiiK'nt^ in 

-general term^ and liiuit the nunihei* and scalr ol 
ilif di'a\ving.s to the luiniiiiuni necH'^^ary for thf 
]ury to understand the de^'^ign. 

'File 0 uidition^ should re<[iiirt^ designs to he 
submitted anonyinoii'^ly under the motto in the 
lir^t >tage, and to he 'signed hy the Vutlau'^ in tin 
■>econd st,e_H , 

CoUi|atitor- au' forhiddeii undtr [leiailcy of 
^ \elu''i'm t'> act in any way whieh w<‘uld t'-nhi tn 
di-«el(we their i'lentity. 

In douhlu (huiiFetition'' the Condition^ in tin 
lir'-t -tvige 'should lie a^ tho^e for Competition^ 
open to aii, and in the ‘-eeond stage a- tii^'^e loi- 
limited .ind imited Competition-. 

l)e-ign- selected in the tir-t -t.nj(' only ean he 
admitted to the -eeon<] -tage. 

7. The (- ondition- ot a Competition -hould he 
publi-hed and placed at the di-pusal of the Com- 
petitors a< nearly a^^ po-'^ihle on thi' -ame date in 
all countries. 

Any design not di-patched by the date of closing 
the Competition -hall he excluded: the C’arriers' 
receipt shall be accepted a- proof. 

s. The C'onditions .-hould be prepared in con- 
.-ultation with experienced Architects. 

They shall be published in the French language. 


d. The juryi- to be nominated by the promoteis- 
of the Competition : it i< recommended that pro- 
moters, before nominating the foreign member-;, 
should pLice tbein-elve- in conmiunicatioii witli the 
h’omiti' Permanent. 

TTie jury of an iiiteriuitioiial Competition -bidl 
be composed of Archiu'ct'^, each of ditfereiu nation- 
ality, one of wliom -hall belong to the connti'y which 
institute- the Competition. \ legal authority, 
nominated by the Adinini-tratioii promoting tho 
Competition, -iiall pre.-ide in order to eii-nri' regulai 
jirocedure, but sliall havi' no vote. 

The meinhers of tlu' jury, by acce[)ting nomina 
tion, ^ball be held to ba\e declnreil thein-idve"; to 
lune no material intere-t. idther dirtctly or in- 
ilireclly. in the r(>-ull (d the CoiiLj)etilion. 

10. It 1 - de-ir:ible m Intei'iuiUonal Conipetitioiis, 
.tiid especially in the preliminary stages, that the 
limit of c(»-t shall la- only app)’oxiinat<dy lixed in 
order to leavi' Mjuie liheriy to the arli Aic nHRi'ption 
of ( ’onpH'titors. 


\Ti:nxa 1 )KAi I . 

CnchaiiLied. 


Am\ p lau-t . 


Cnchanged. 


The Condition- of a Competition -iiould be pub- 
h-hed and placed at the dispoi^al of Competitors 
on the same date in all c nintrie-. 

d'he date of di-patch ie\idenced by the Carrier-' 
I'eceipt, which must he sent to the jury) is to be 
tlie date of closing the Competition. 

Cnchanged. 

The Conditions -hall be draw n up in one only of 
the four languages officially admitted at the Inter- 
national Congres-es of Architects of 1906 \ London) 
and s Vienna} — Fngli-h, French, Cerinan, (U* 

Italian. 

New Clau-^. 


Idle jury of i\n Internalionai I’ompetition -hall 
comprise seven Architects, each of a dilierent nation- 
ality, one of w hom shall belong to the country w'hicb 
institutes the Competition. A legal authority, 
nominated hy the Admini-tration promoting the 
('ompetition, -Inill preside in order to ensure rt\gular 
procedure, hut -hull have' no vote. 

Tht' nu iiilji'rs of the pii'v, hy accepting nomina- 
tion, -hall he held to lane decliuvd theiii-el\e- to 
have no jnaterial uitert'-i, either diiviuly or in- 
directly, ill the i'xe'cution oi tlu' woi'k which i- the 
subject ot th(' Com[)etitioii. 

It dt'-irai>le in hiiernatioiinl CoiujH'titions, and 
e specially in the [aviiminary -tages, that the limit 
of eo-l -Inill he only approxiin.itedy fixed in nrdrr 
to leiive full lihei’iN to th( Mi’listie conception of 
P'eni[>eLiLoi'-. 
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TeXI KLVlt^ED. 

When tht- axailable bu- carrying out tht. 

^^urk i- -['ecitieJ. the CoiulitKOi- uf Cumpetitioii 
should give tile intouactiun L'e<|uircd ter [ire}iai‘in'j 
a'pprn\iriiatc estimate- l'II a iinitorni ba-i'^, 

11. Tht total \ able ot tliL pia iiiiLLiii- to bcaN\ardcMl 
>hall be 2 t> on the co-t tor uork- not exceeding 
.ilUO.OUO in value. 2 on these nut exceeding 
fiOO.OoO, and 1!, toi* work- beyond that \aliie. 

The principle mu-t be entorced tliat the carrying 
out ot the work be entru-ti-d to the Architect placed 
lir-t, subject to the condition- iu force in tic 
country promoting the Competition. 

'bhe amount ot the [ui/c -hall not lie deductcl 
from the amount ot the tee- [cxabk. 

Tn the event ot the per-on or Corpoiutioii }>ro- 
moting tin Lompetition wishing to le-crve tlu’ 
right to o\er the Architect placed hr-t, the 

Conditions ot Competition mu-t -tate the ti lans ot 
com[>eusation. 

should the work not b^ t xec'uted. tbr -<iau' enm- 
pen-ation shall be due. 

In all cases tin authors cd de-ign- -ubmitted 
retain the a.rti-tic copyright in their de-ign. and 
in the building which i- a reproduction thereot. 

12. ill -ingle-'^tage Competiti(jn- jill the de-ign- 
shall he exhibited in ci suitable place and tor r. 
-uhicient time to enable all Competitors to vi-it 
the Exhibition, which -hould be adverti-ed before- 
h.aid in the professional paper-. 

in double Competitions there shall be no Exhi 
hition after the hrst award . all th(' drawing.- -hall 
be placed under -eal and exhibited suh^e<_[uently. 
together with the de-ign- in the hnal (’(jinpetition. 

Tht author^ of <le-ign- -elected in the Jir-t -tcogc 
-hall have the right to make tracing- tbei-eot for 
ii-e in preparing tbdr ihial de-igns. 

The full re])ort of the jury, eiving theii' (ca-^n- 
for the a^\ard. -hall he published beture the open- 
ing of tlie Exhibition and communicat<‘d to all the 
partic- interL-t^d, 


N'ilnna ])KS^ t 

Nb'V Clan-*- . 


The total wdiu of tile jaxmiiiUi' to u- auar-hd 
-hall ht at lea-t 'liable that of ih.. Ul- }ayai'lr 
up.jii the execution of the v.fik il It had i^.n 
I nti'u-t*al to ,111 .\.iciiit< ll witliout m]'- titioi . 

1 iwlijnccd. 


L nchanged. 


Ln all ca-c> the author- of de-ign- -uhniittcu 
retain the arti-tic cO}>yiight in their de-ign, .ni'l in 
the building erccicil fi'i.m it. 

h nchanged. 


A I w Cdnii u . 


The full re[)ort ot thr jurw euine their rea-un- 
tor the riward, -liail be publi-lKd betore the open- 
ing ot tile Exhibition foi tin inforinatitju ot^ill 
tiu' [)<irtie< intere-ted. 
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THK r.rSLXESS GEXERAT. :\[EETTXG. 

ITH .TAXEARY. 

Obituary : W. M. Fawcett and E. A. Gruning. 

At the opening: of the proceedin^^^ la>t Monday, 
formal annonncement wa^ made h\ the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Alexandei (rraham. F.S.A., of the 
lo^s the Institute has mstained hy the deaths of its 
esteemed Fello^vs and Past Vice-Presidents, ^[r. 
Mhlliam Milner Fawcett, F.S.A. 'Fdhnc , who 
died on the 27th ult., and Mr. Edward Augustus 
(Truning [.-hs^ocearc 1860, FeJloic 1869 {. who died on 
the oOth ult. i\Ir. Guaham said 

iMr. Vice-President and ('olleagues,"Mt is with 
very deep regret that at the opening of a new year 
I have to announce the decease of two old and 
hiMily esteemed friends and valued colleagues of 
our Institute. 

I have before me the name of MMliam Milne i' 
Fawcett, whom most of you will remember as 
having served for many years as a member of 
the Council, and fur four years as a Vice-President 
of the Institute. As his name was better known 
to the older members of our body than to the rising 
generation, I thin It this is a fitting opportunity to 
place upon record our high appreciation of the 
services he rendered the Institute during the years 
that he occupied a seat at the Council table. Mr. 
Fawcett was a man whom wt^ all held in high 
respect, not only as a colleague but as a personal 
friend, and we were always glad to meet bim when 
he came up from Cambridge to attend the Council 
Meetings. I should like to move that a letter of 
sympathy be forwarded to ^Irs. Fawcett express- 
ing our recognition of Mr. Fawcett’s distinguislied 
services in the promotion of architecture, of his 
honourable career in the protVssion, and our appre- 
ciation of the valuable services he rendered as t\ 
Member of the Council and ns Vice-President of 
the Institute. 

It is with equal regret, speaking as an old per- 
sonal friend of our late colleague, Edward Augustus 
( I riming, that I have to announce his decease, which 
occurred on the 80th December. His good name. 


his high reputation as an architect, and in- work-, 
especially in London and the neighhourliood. are 
familiar to you all. Equally well known to you is 
iho high character of our lamented colleague as a 
man, and the stroog personality he brought to hear 
upon the many matters ef importance that came 
beforo him as a ^^lernbor of tin 'Tribunal of Appeal 
and as arbitrator in buildine di-])uies. In the 
Conduct of these and other atlairs he not only 
-bowed a high-mindedness and a di-interostedness 
in everything he did, l)Ut these were coupled with a 
kiiid-heartedne''S and a generosity of purpose which 
were strikingly conspicuous on many occasions. I 
feel sure that we shall all hold in respectful memory 
the name of Edward Aiisrustus (Truning, who 
throughout an honourablr career never failed to 
uphold the dignity of his calliim. nnd never spaied 
himself when ir was a (ptestion of furthering the 
iniprests of the Institute. Ho wa- a man of high 
character and of exceptional talent, and one whose 
-mild common -eiise and judicial treatment ot 
matters that canu hetore him were quite excep- 
tional. We who knew liirn intimately deeply de- 
plore his loss. 1 have only to move that a letter 
of -ympathy addressed to his -on and hi- 
daiighters expressing our sense of the loss we have 
-iistaiued, and assuring them that there is not a 
single member of the Institute who does not ap- 
preciate his gieat services in the pi emotion of 
architecture and in fuitheringthe high aims of this 
Institute. 

The Chaiuwan (Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vicc-Pris;- 
ilcnh : Gentlemen, J should like to associate my- 
self with what the Honorary Secretary has said. 
I did not myself know of i\Ir. Fawcett’s death until 
to-day, and I particularly remem bei his great 
kindness, foi it is a quartn* of a century ago since 
I was elected a Fellow, and he was the first to con- 
gratulate me — a fact which T have always I'emem- 
hered with attectionate regard. He was a staunch 
ally of the Institute and we all esteemed him verv 
highly. Of !Mr. (Pruning I should like to -ay that 
he set us an example, wliicli I am all the 

Fellows of the Institute have tried to follow, in hi,s 
endeavours to assist young imm. When I firsi 
started in practice I ha<l often helpful guidance 
from ^Ir. Grnning, and it was always given 
with consitlt'raiion and as though he took a per- 
sonal interest in (me's affairs. Fersonally I feel 
that we have lost in him a man of very sound 
judgment, a man upon wliom, in one branch of oui* 
profession, when he was acting as arbitrator, we 
could always rely to exercise a wise mind and to 
give his decisions with judgment and preidsion. 

Mr. i\rAX. Ci.AifKE, bi^fore making the remarks 
reported below, said : Mr. Vice-President, it would 
not hv seemly, I think, for me to make any re- 
marks in this room this evening without touching 
upon the deaths of the two gentlemen who 
have departed full of years and honour. Mr. Faw- 
cett's acquaintance I had not the pleasure of 
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baviim. ]Mt'. (u'uiuii- 1 kiuw fairl\ wtil. ami 1 
can ^ay that F rleiivod from him lull intamuir 
that a man could claim nf anutber man’'^ 

W all, T -n})po-e, iiavt* sonu' objects in life, auki 
ono object oimdit to b-o to eain tbc- respect cd tho-e 
auioim^t whom we b\e. I tbink if we eould all 
-«ati^fy oui’^t Ivt < that we ^liouLl dit a< I’e^pccttd 
.1^ Ml*, (ji'iinima wa^, it would be a vei v uia,it eon- 
eolation to ue. jfe wa^ om of the few men from 
whom one w<t^ eure of receiviim tbebc^t advice that 
eonld be Lfiven, and, knowina* that beioreband. om 
telr peib'Ctly eati^bed in yoine to him. 

Grant of the New Charter. 

The Chairman (Mi, Edwin T. Hall, F7c'C-Prc52- 
dentK before proceeding to the further busine^> on 
the agenda, stated that be bad much pleasure in 
announcing that the labour^ which the C'ouncil and 
the General Body bad been engaged in tor many 
years bad at last resulteil in fruition. The Insti- 
tute solicitors had leceived a letter from the Clerk 
of the Privy Council announcing that Hi'^ Majesty 
bad been graciously pleased to ap})rove tbc new 
Cbartei, The letter, which bad been forWcU-ded r i 
the Institute, was as follows ~ 

F‘,i 1! : dg':( , s I!'. .;m- J),, 

Gf.xtlemen,- -Mdtb refei«-nce to the petition id 
the Royal Institute of British Architects praying 
tor a Mipplemental Charter, enclciseLl in your letter 
of the drd June last, I am directed by the Loid 
Pre-ident of thr (’ouucil to inform you that the 
King was pleased, at the Council held by Hi> 
IMajesty on the *2Ist instant, a^’^prove the grant 
ot a Supplemental Charter as prayed for. 

The Order in Council approving the l)ratt 
Supplemental Charter has been issued to the Horne 
Oilice, from wdiich department yon will receive a 
communication in due course. — I am, goumlemen. 
voin obedient servant, 

W. 11. Hvimm, 

.tA-o- hu A ( .. rj> ,l n! 

The Fellowship Question. 

I’he first of the Members' Notices piintiM on the 
Agenda for the meeting last ]^Ionday was the fol- 
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tlieii conclusions, and he tlioiii/ht -ueh in term at ion should 
be given. Much of the iriction now constantly occuiring 
would be smoothed o\ei“, .tnd peihaps would not aii-e at 
all, if the Council woubl consider his ^ugitestion. 

Mr. H. i). Si AiiLLs-Woon ‘F." : Does Mr. Max. Clarke 
realise that this would iiut another obstacle in the way oi 
our lady meiiibeis coming forward for the Fellowship .’ 

The CiiAinncx '•aid he was sure members woubi bear in 
mind and anpieciate, that the Councils bu'^iness was 
simply to «ee that the Charter and By-huvs were complied 
with, and the^e only laid down that a man Nhould be over 
tlnrty year^ of age. They had no mean^ of ascertainiiicr 
anything beyond that. It. howe\er. it wa> the geneiai wish 
that in the I'orm of Application a man -hould state his age 
— there could be no objection to that — it was merely a 
<lue-tion 01 alteiiiiLj the punted form. A- to wdiether 
that would convey all they desired to know he was not quite 
sure. If, however, it wa- the geneiai wi-li oi the Meeting, 
there would be no difficulty in amending the Application 
Foini so that a man should be bound to ^tate his age. 

Ml. H. V. Lani iir'-iEE IF.] pointed out that at the present 
time a candidate had to state when he was ai tided and 
when he liii^t -tarted pi act ice. It the^e particulais were 
given they had all that was required. 

Mr. Gioki.i: Huddard. F.S.A. [F.d Is? theie not now 
another point The new Charter, I understand, is granted, 
and there no oppeitunity left for anybody to come tor- 
ward as a Fellow except troni among the Associates. 
Tliere will therefore be no necessity to demand the age of 
a candidate. 

Mi. G-ammlel : Do I understand clearly that the grant- 
ing ot the new Cbaiter automatically clones the Fellowship 
to those who have not passed tbiough the Associateship ^ 

The Chairman: Subject to anything that our legal ad- 
visers may lia\e to say to the contraiy. it undoubtedly 
does, becau-e we parsed a lesolution ui thi^ room about a 
year ago that the Fellowship should be closed when the 
new C halter was granted. Theie is. of coui'=;e. the special 
reservation in the case of ceitain architects whom it may 
be de-iiable to admit to the Fellowship. 

Mr. Max. Clarke : May I a^k what ha" become ot the 
gentlemen who:r'e names were up for election as Fellow-. 
at this evening’s meeting ^ 

The Chairhax; We have referred that matter to our 
solicitor I "liould think, as a matter ot faiine-s to gentle- 
men \ehose candidature has been pas-ed, that they should 
come foiuaid for election. One of them. I may say, 
of mature age. 

Mr. (t. E. Xiet.i* [7:'.] : May I a-k whether uiidta the new 
Charter the old By-law- exist, or wall they have to be re- 
enacted ’ 

The Cir\iR"ir\x: The pre-ent By-laws are applicable 
except wheie the new' C baiter contiict- with them. In the 
latter case new By-law- must be made to suit the altered 
conditions. 

Mr. Xii Ei» : Will that al't'ect By-law II ’ 

The Chairman: It does not affect By-law ti. Tliore is 
nothing that we propose to change in that. As legaids the 
age (juestion, may I ask it Mr. Max. Clarke is >atistied? 

Mr. Max. Clvrke: Ycs. Sir, quite. 

The Chaiievux : Now T will call upon Mr. Nu'ld tonio\r 
tin* Besolution ot which lu' ha'^ given notice " 


.Ml. Xi eld's Bcsolution. as punted on llu‘ Vgenda. w.is 
as follows : — That the FMllows and Associates of the 
Boyal Institute of Biitish Ai chi tec is <leniaiul, as due to 
them, a full and satistactory explanation from the Council, 
or its responsible officers, of the ciicumstanccs leading uti 
to the proposed suspension of part of By-law d, and direct 
that in future no such motion shall he moved. They con- 
demn such proceedings as that attempted, and consider it 
unwoithy of the Chnerning Body of the Boyal Institute.'’ 


Mr. XiELD . There are special ciicumstances under which 
Fellows may be elected under the new Charter. Is there 
any appeal from the Council's nomination Supposing, 
lor instance, the Council nominate certain persons, will 
members ot the geneiai body have power to sign a request 
tor a ballot 

The Chairman : Xo. distinctly not. The Charter niake- 
ihat quite dear. 

Ml. XiEEH : Can Fellows only be elected fiom the Asso- 
dates under the new Charter 

The Chairman : The geneiai election to the Fellow’ ship 
will be tiom A-soeiates only, but power is leseivcd to tlie 
Council to elect to the Fellowship in certain cases, and 
that is governed by the new’ Chaitei 

Mr. XiELD : Will there be By-laws iaa<le under the new’ 
C baiter 

The Chairman Certainly. 

Mr. XiELi) : Then that will be the time to bring lor ward 
my motion relating to the present By-law d : that is to say. 
if w'e w’lsh to keep the power in our own hands to vote 
upon the question or election of Fellows by the Council. 

The Chairman ; A by-law cannot possibly override the 
C baiter. 

Mr. XiELD : I quite agree, but there will be By- law’s made 
under the new Charter ’ 

The Chairman : Of course. 

.Mr. XiELH : Then I think that will be the proper tune 
to move the motion which I proposed to biing forward 
to-night. 

Thi. Chairman Do I understand that you w’ithdiaw’ 
the motion } 

Mr. XiELD : Ye-, because the new Chaiter w'ill be in toice: 
therefore it seems to me that the present Kesolutioii would 
fall to the ground, and it would be merely waste of time. 

Mr. Hurbarp : Before the next business is taken, Mr. 
Chairman, may I say that you ha\e perhaps, conveyed a 
wrong impression with regard to the pow'er of the Council to 
elect to the Fellowship w’ithout giving membeis an oppoi- 
tunity ot demanding a ballot So far as I understand the 
position, the power ot the Council to elect Fellows is only 
to be exercised in case of men ot very maiked eminence. 
It 13 not for the purpose or electing as a Fallow anyone 
w'ho IS in practice, and has been in piactiee tor a ceitain 
number or years. It is simply meant to apply to eminent 
men. Is not that so ^ 

The Chairman : The Charter itselt does not put it in 
that way. hut I am sure you mu^t understand that the 
Council will not by any side wind endeavour to go behind 
what the Chaiter means. The Council are not in the 
remotest degree likely to propose a person for the Fellow- 
ship except under veiy exceptional ciicumstances. HenCL- 
rorth FelloW'? must be elected either trom the t lass ot 
Associates, or they must have passed the Examination foi 
A'^sociateship. But vtuy pio})crl> the Chaiter has made 
provision by wdiich under abnoimal ciKaimstances elections 
may be dealt with by the Council. The maittr was fully 
debated w'hen the Chartei wa-^ undei revi-ion, and I am 
quite sine it would bo right and lea-ouahle that such trust 
should he reposed in the Council 

The Institute Resolution re Limited Competitions. 

Mr. K. Gammell \i.] had given notice of his 
intention to move the following Resolution, which 
was no tilled to members on the 2-^th ult. hy u sup- 
plementary agenda : — 

‘‘ That the Council of the Royal Institute of 
Rritish Architects shall forthwith give effect 
to the will of its Members, a^ expressed by 
the Resolution passed in Open INI ee ting on 
7th January 1907, whereby this Institute 

c 0 
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showed its disapproval ot the principle of 
Limited Competitions for Public Buildings 
erected with Public Moneys, by forwarding a 
copy thereof to the Council of every County, 
County Borough, and Borough, in England 
and Wales, before the 10th day of April 1009.’’ 

Mr. Gammlll, bein<4 cMlleLl n^ion by the Chau man ?aiil : 

I ^hall open my remaiks by quotiui; a statement made by 
Diir worthy Vice-Pie-'ideiit, Mr. Hall, when speaking on uiv 
mution on 7th January 1U07. This st itemeiu \\a- made in 
answer to one o! mine in whir'li I pointed out that the 
\\ 01 ding ot my Eesolntiun— namely, that the Council should 
take such steps as might be deemed advisable — <lid not tie 
the Council’s hands in anv way. Mr Hall’s lejilv wa-. as 
tollow^ : “ If the Institute directs it- seivant. the Council, to 
do a thing, the Council has to do ‘t. It must be a dneetion 
to the Council to do it or not to do it. It the Institute 
deliberately gues such a direction the Cnmicil must cairy 
it out. As to its wisdom membeis must settle that lor 
themselves Gentlemen, it gises me \ei v gieat pleasuie 
TO say that I am entirely in accoid with Mi. Hall in 
that statement ; in tact, so much do I s^e eve to eye with 
liim that I honestly consider the treatment ot that Eesolu- 
tioii has been most irregular — I cannot say illegal, but most 
iuegular — and according to my ideaR it is eiitiiely wantiim 
in fair dealing and esprit de I would point out that 

these words of Mi. Hall mu';! cairy cousidei tilde weiclu, 
and for this reason : Mr. Hall i- a Vice-Pre-ident oi the 
institute. Fuither, he is a gentleman eAceiitionally well 
versed in the conduct of the affairs or the Ins'rinne. 
Furthermore, he is a member of the Council. Taking 
these tacts into consideration, and taking the tact that this 
Piesolution had been passed, it was with feelings of confident 
anticipation ot receiving official help that I wiote to the 
Secretary on the l.Ith Maich 190s the following letter : — 

Deak Siii.— The enclosed is a copv of the lettei lecened 
by me from the Education CommitTee tor the Borouch ot 
Luton. In \iew' ot the Eesolution pa-st d in -Tanuary 1907 
lelatingto limited competitions I -hould be glad to know' at 
vour eailiest con^enience wTiat action the Cuimcil m taking 
in the matfei. 

Awaiting the tavour ot your leply. youis taitbfullv, 

K. Gimmelj, 

The enclomie ivieiied to was i lettei iecei\ed hv me 
fiom the Educational Authority ot the Boiuugh of Luton 
lefusing me pet mission to take pan in a competition foi a 
new school in that town. As being entirely neces^aiv lor 
my cxphination I must i‘ead mv ie[)lv' to that authoiitv. It 
is dated iJth Marcdr, and runs as follow^ : — 

CoitPE'liriU^^ iOK PlinpOsLl* Xi:w PlLL.MEXrAKY S( HO('^L, 

LU ION. 

Dkvh Snu— I have to acknowTedge your letter undated, 
leceived 11th March, lefusing mo peinii-.-ion to com- 
pete in the above, and in reply I w'i>h to m^st strenuouslv 
piotest against the conduct of this competition. As a 
lesident in Bedford, as a y)iotesd()nal arclntocf who has 
lu.d experience of schools and ha^ de\oted coiisiilerablo 
rime, tioiilde, and expense in keeping him-elt up to date 
in educational inatteis, and as against the geiiei.il public 
iiiteiGst, I protest strongly against <in action which can- 
not possibly make for the selection of the best design. In 
conclusion, I may say I shall make it my object to, so fai 
as lies in my power, \entilate what I and many others ot 
my piotes^ion, and a considerable itoition of the 2 >uhl}c, 
regaid as a rank injustice.—Yours faithtnllv, 

E. (mM\iLLL. 

The Secreffirip Kdiuathoi CoDhuittee, 

In reply to my letter to the Institute T iec'fi\c(l tin* 
following, da'ed 27111 Maich :-~ 
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had betrii takmi to laiivonr :hr sp’i,r,.t tic uf'Cj 

passed on 7th JvLiiL.ai} 1 ',hi7 ^ >i.u c-n-.-ui i ic iim> 

t'kipsed and 1 h:.d no i, p]\ : b :i thn* igh tiu :Mod . s . c 
a liicud ot none on the L’.'uUcu lc\<ntu.i!’> -"t Vr m itu i 
2>lacrd on till Coumil A_:. r-la foi Isth M ly , 0.1 1 tu 
21st May I le c:\ed the toLowiiij 1. tt. 1 

2L d.b. Ptos 

Duau Ml:.— Yolu l-tter oi the ‘^l<\ u’.t . ro_. rin . 
eiiclosuie fioin tin laaton Lduc.aion .V,it; ty was.^n- 
si^lercd by the Council ot tlie R >yal In-tit m it in- :r I .st 
meeting. I .im desued to say th a the Co.iUcnl ao uinibb 
to see how it ispoc^irle toi them to tak'* aiic ^tr 1 ,^ to ca’i\ 
out the spiiit of tbe Resolution ot JaiiLUiiy rju7 with itgaid 
to lmiite<I I ompetiiions. — F.tirhfally yo.,i>. 

I\N Mo.ALisitm, .S'L/tVo . 

The receipt ot that lettei left me iiu altcinat.\e but to 
^entllate tbi- inattei. That I Inice not bionc so until 
this esenine has been due !_> a \aiietv ut causes, one oi 
abitcli is ilMieaitn. d be inLontio', r.i nbb f.ctsi.t thr: cas^ 
are these. The tiist is that on 7th Januaiy 1007 .m or-lti 
was gnen to the Count il ot iht Instiruie to t ibt_> -.n j)- t > 
diseouiage limitetl competitions lor 2'Ubn.c b nblinus ►_:ectt''l 
with public iiioneys. The s, i tjui] 1 - that that oi'im ii.i' 
never been rescindctl Tim :h nl is that t’nc C -un. .1, in 
tace of a mand ite of tic m,i|Ority ot tiieo uottibc'' iur, 
taken no ste^is to caiiv oin tliai duty Tin i,_ (tcu: 
men. ap^ieais to me \eiy s.inple VVb.-t v. e .tie heie to 
ilecrle to-mght .s this: E tb.e In-tir u* to b,- mb 1 bv a 
minoiity 01 a majonty: It may -o’m.l a vmy -tiona 
t'Xpicssion ot u^iimoii- -I dt) not ib.i\\ tiiat ir il 1 i ic.ld 
Use stionger langnane, but I jrictVi to i(..e m tb ration. To 
nif the matter stems to <00 to tli*^ \» rv lo-tt juincdii c iit 
the constitution 01 the Institute, namely, a b.Hiv i.f men 
banded tonethcr toi tbe advain emciit of aicbitcctuie .md i*>r 
mutual good. I could advance other icasoiis v.hy I slioubl 
have been 2>eiimrteil to entei toi th.s ^Mitu ulai < om- 
petirion, but I 2 >retci w>i: I ran make m\s,]i .utficciith 
clear without. But theie is one point 1 want partnulailv 
t<j call attention to betoie toimally mo\ inn thisR, solution, 
ami that Is this. Tlie (luestion tounght m nut as to the 
lustice 01 injustn e «rf Imutctl < oinpt titioiis toi jiuIiIk 
buildings, but as to the rightness or the wionguc--, of the 
Cuimcil in treating a inaiidati* of iheir memlx is m the 
way m w'ha h they ha\e tieat* d tins one. Tliat m the 
issUi*. and I mention it forthis j.ason tluit should tin In st 
issue be laised I shall hii\e stuuiuously to oppn^c anv sucdi 
issue. I now foiniallv mo\c tlie Resulu’tion whn ji luis been 
piinted on the notice, ami tlnic cannot lu any suggr-tion 
on this occasion that nobodv had noMi . ''J’ln.mnotion 
Is this : That tin* Council 0 } tin - Ro\a! Iiisi itur,. ..t Biitish 
Architects shall tortliwirh give etfect r-. tin* wdl ,u it- 
members as exinesscd bv the L, omuiod j,as-, d m open 
meeting on 7th January lun7. wdn-tobv t'his In-titutc showed 

its di.ajipun,^ ut the jaimiplc ut luuit»d ('onpa tUmns tui 
pnhlK buildings erected with jmlRc monevs l.c furwaiding 
a C(jpv tlnu»a)f to the Coumul ot e\nv couiUv. countv 
norough, and hoiongh in England amlWales. Intuie th’c 
inth dav of Apnl 1<H)9.*' [ Anaild like n- add that I have 

not asked amliody to tin- Ucsuliuiu •. [ wnnfcd it 

to stand on its nnuits. 
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Mr. C. H. LiiODiE : I dislike competitions altogether, 
but I will ^ecou'l thi^ liesohition. I cannot conceive myself 
that xinv good Cxin result from the discussion of such a 
Resolution or the pa-^ini^ ot -uch a Resolution, because if 
vou Sent a notice of the kind indicated to a county borough 
council ora liorougli council they might wiite back and say. 
“ Veiy well, then : we w'ill appoint an architect,” and Mr. 
Gamnicdl in that case wall '?till be excluded. 

Tar SFa rmrAKY : I have to lead the following letter 
from the Liverpool Architectuial Society, dated dlsr De- 
cember RiOs : — 

De\r Sin, — The enclosed Resolution w'a- untinimously 
pa-">ed <Lt a meeting of tlie Council of this Society to-day. 
I am instincted to a-k you to bring this Re-^olution before 
llu^ meeting ot the Royal In-tiiute ot British Architects on 
Monday next. 4th danuary 19U‘.b wTien Mr. GammelTs 
Resolution corner before that meeting. — Yours truly. 

Tlr Si.-':} R.LIJ A, Gilhert Fea'.ee, Ho)l See. 

Resolutiox, 

'• That this Council is of opinion that any petition of 
the nature pioposed in this Resolution wouM be a -eiiou'-^ 
ini'>take. That public bodies have a right to decide as to 
the Scope of their invitations to compete, and that though 
the principle ut the Resolution may be open to discussion 
a- tai a- it lelaleS to public building'- elected at the 
national expense, this Council is ot opinion that competi- 
tion'- tor local public buildings to be elected with money 
provided out of the local rates may ireiiuently be wi'^ely 
and lightly contined to architects piactismg m the distiict. 
The Council theretore oR’ers the strongest possible oppo- 
sition to Mr. K, Gauiuieirs motion. ' 

Mr. Gammtll : May I ask wLether the reading of that 
letter is quite in order ^ 

The Chaekmax ; Absolutely. 

A Member : Is that the resolution of the Societv, or of 
the Council of the Society ? 

The Secretary: Of the Council of the Society. 

Ml. Gammele : Is that letter supposed to carry any 
weight, seeing that it is only the Resolution of the Council 
and not of the entire Society ’ 

The Chairmvx: That i" for the individual members of 
the meeting to consider. 

Mr. W. Henry White : I beg to propose a^ a couutei 
Resolution that it would be quite inadvisable that any such 
Resolution as tlii> should go out. 

The Ch^ir3i^x: That is a direct negative, I think. 
41ou can >peak to the motion, of course. 

Mr. White : 1 (juite agree with Mr. Brodie. So many 
attempts aie being made now* to get public w'ork put into 
the hand'i of paid otticials ot public bodies that any -^ucli 
attempt on behalf of the Institute to force such a proeeduie 
upon the members of such iiodies would meet with diie 
lesults. Any kind of persuasion that can be brought to 
bear to indu<‘e them to put the matter up to open competition 
I think would be wdse and ludieious. but anything in the 
natme of an attempt to foice our views upon them would 
result in our being ousteil altogether. 

Mr. J. Nixox Horsiielu T1.^ : May I be allowed to suggest 
an amendment ^ iMr. Gaminell has made it perfectly clear 
that his til St kick is at the Council for not having done as 
it was told — that, he -ay--, is the is'^ue before the Meeting. 
He iloes not wish the question of competitions to be dis- 
cussed at all There is as much to be said against com- 
petitions as there is to be said in their favour ; but in 
order to (dear the air, so that w'c '-hall not hear again the 
peiennial arguments on either side of the question, I move 
that all the words after “ member^ ” he deleted fiom the 
motion. I do not like the suggestion that copies of the 
Resolution should be sent to the County Councils and 
such bodies throughout the country. One know's perfectly 
well what happ('ns when sudi mculars are received by 
those bo4ie^. The membeis ^it in -fate and the cieik 


mumbles out the circular to them ; they look upon such 
circulars a-^ trade ad\ ertiaeinents. and give them no more 
consideration than they would to a stereotyped communi- 
cation from the Local Government Board. I hope the 
discussion wnll he continued on the lines of the abri<lged 
motion. 

Mr. Hr»p.ACEd.Hi:LSDox [F Icannot resist theopportunity 
of seconding the proposal, because, after all, I think there 
is a que-tion of great importance before the Meeting to- 
night. It 15 a fact that an order has been given to the 
Council, and the Council have, on their own better judgment 
perhaps, refused to put it into operation. Per-onally, I 
think the Council were well advised, perhaps, -o far as the 
principle is concerned, in not cairying out the Resolution 
which was passed by this body. I know w'hat it is to be 
on a public body. I know' how’ these documents are received 
that aie sent to them by outside bodies. Even sometimes 
the Local Government Board is not appreciated. Inter- 
ference from an outside Society is resented. The Institute 
would be classed w'lth the various trade unions w'ho ask 
for union rates of w'ages. and I am afraid it would not 
receive that deference which 1 am sure every member of 
the Institute desires that it should receive. Therefore 1 
think it is undesirable that suggestions of the kind pro- 
posed should go out to public bodies. At the same time I 
do think it is uppermost in the minds of all of us that a 
Resolution passed by the member- hip as a wliole should 
ceitainly receive the consideration of the Council, and some 
good reason should be put foiw ard for not carrying out the 
express wT'^hes ot members if those washes are not eairied 
out. Therefore I --econd the amendment, although I hope 
that eventually the Resolution will be dropped. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mir)i>LETox hi.] : I am glad that the matter 
has been brought forward in this way, because it gives us 
an opportunity of negativing it, and consequently absolving 
the Council from the necessity of doing that which I think 
w'ould be entirely inadvisable. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross ]F.' : May I suggest that we should 
have before us the terms of the Resolution of the 7th January 
1907? 

The Selret^ry read the Resolution, w'hich runs as fol- 
low-: — “ Resolved, that in view of the fact that limited com- 
petitions for public buildings erected with public moneys 
aie a gieat injU'-tice to the young and unknown members 
of the profession struggling for recognition, and also not 
in the bc'-t interests of the prometers. this Institute declares 
that such competitions should not be limited, and should 
take such steps as may be deemed advisable to discourage 
public bodies from instituting '^uch competitions.” 

Mr. Horace T. Boxxek [H.] : Much as I am against 
tlie dealing- of the Council as a rule, I must say that 1 
think the Council acted wisely in this matter. I myself 
have taken pait in many competitions, and I think all my 
friends and brother Associates w'ill agree with me that it 
is useless to make suggestions unless you have the power 
to enforce them. We should only be laughed at it we 
sent such a ridiculous propo'-ition to any public body. We 
ha\e no power to enforce it — we have no pow'er to prevent 
their giving their work to whom they like and doing what 
they like, and I think in some ciicumstances very properly. 
I have had experience myself in the Provinces and in the 
Colonics, and I must say I do not think that all the talent 
is centred in London. I have had very considerable ex- 
pel lence dining my forty year'^ of pio^'essional life, and I 
have always striven to make the power of the Institute 
greater, to uphold the Institute, and to laise the status of 
the architect. In this in-tance I think the Council have 
acted w'isely and well. We should only make ourselves a 
laughing-stock if w'e sent out a suggestion that w'e have no 
power to enforce. 

Mr. Wn.FRFn L Travers [.I.] ; May I, as one of the very 
much younger members, say. in reply to the last speaker, 
that if we ha\e no power to (uiforce this we have ul^^o no 
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poSS tl ti.’ cliiorce ti.e ln>UlLUe => lleu'.LUUitilis iL'l C t-Jliipt IL- 
tioii', al'd had al^u ro po'Aei to wi'lt to the Aelcn 
BoroaL'li C-'-uhliI. and i.o powei to send a lettci* to t'ne 
l)lac];b..rn Couucil ’ It thi'’ -uaet^tion to r)OionLdi Cdai! liA 
i- ri.lii.u’on''. was the action ot tli? Coancil in wmipj: 
t. • tlie hodits 1 liaNe i’eleiled to, 

Mr. Fi vNK LiS’-nr’L\ .4" Thevt; i- one po.nt I ^hoedai 
nke to put betoie t’ne Metting. So tai. a^ I uineiuhti. the 
di.iect Mt-oAun-n wa- tlmt th.e Couneil -houbl t ike -uch 
'tcps a- thev detiiieil ad\isable in the inattei. Wiaild n 
not he tie itinu the In-titute fairly, and may not the In-ti- 
tute reasonably expect -oine expl ination iieen the Conmil 
in amuei te» Mi. Clammelh- re-olution ’ They ha\«- 
rendered no account oi them-elve- in the mattei. ,ind they 
ha\e had two years to think it o^el^ Meinhei- had a iiuht 
to expect that the Council would treat the matter with 
rc-pect and i^nve their reason^ lor not tarrymy out the He- 
solution. Members would leceive \cith eveiv indum^enoe 
any explanation showing good reasons for the Council ^ 
inaction in the mattei. 

Mr. H. V, L.^xchE'^tePv 'F.[ : I should like to suppou the 
last speaker, because I am ni entlie sympathy with Mr. 
GammeU's object. I believe that if we could achieve that 
le.sult the best work would be produced by -uch open com- 
petition-, I am compelled to admit, however, that we are 
not in a. position at the piesent time to force that on local 
bodie-. Sux^posiiig we were in such a position, we have not 
the sympathies of the Allied Societies in so doing, and it wouM 
be veiy unwise at the pre-ent moment to embroil ouissdves 
v.ith the Allied Societies, nho-e feelmss. judging from 
represeutations that have been made to tht CounLii. aie olu 
viously in favour of a degree of limitation. I am not in sym* 
pathy with them in the-e objections, but I tlunk the Council 
ought to have a little time to be able to trv anol reconcile' 
these di'. ergent opinions before they attempt to put loiwaid 
the cjuestion of general open competitions. Thev have a 
number of othei things on hand with regard to compel UiOiis. 
and I think it Mr Gainnieli can see his way to leave ii- li 
little latitude as to time in putting this origmal llesolution 
m opeiation. the Council would be able to give him -ome 
satisfaction in the matter. I am only speaking for mvscTf. 
<if cour-e ; but I think the Council would feel probably, as 
a principle, that it a thing has been pionounced upon by 
the membeis or the In-tuute, -omething ought to be dune, 
if it is practicable ; and perhaps in conr-e of time it will be 
pidcticable. in conjunction with other things, to get some 
iGcommendation generally agreed to by architects through- 
out the countiy on this matter of open competition, 

A Memder : Can we take Mi, LanehesterA opinion a- 
otiicial on the pait of the Council ^ Or will the Council 
make anv further explanatiun ^ 

The Churm.^x: I will say a few words presently. Per- 
hafis Mr. Gaunnell dcsuo- to say something in reply to 
what has been said. 

Mr. Gymmell . I -liould like to a-k a (jue-rion. lIa\o 
you received any other communications on the question 1 

The CmuRMvN : Fo. 

Mr, G vMMF I.T. ’ The one read is the onlv one you liavc 
iccened ^ 

The Ch\ira[ax- : Yes, 

Mr. G-Oimell; That is .ill I luue to a^k. 

The C^n.IR^Es.^' Mr. Gaminell was so kind as to (luoto 
'^ome obseuMtions of mine, not made from the Ciiair, but 
sitting on one ot the benche-. and I arn sure he will e\- 
cu-e me if I quote one or two ot hi-. In the hrst place, 1 
would pi. int out to you that the Fesulutiou that w as cairied 
-a\- . That this Institute decdaies that suidi competition- 
should not be iiuiired.aud siiouM is the Institute, not 

the Council) •* take --uch -tops as inav be deemed advi-able' 
to discour.ige public bodic- from instituting such com- 
petition-." In the debate Mr. Gammell laid stiv— on 
this point. He pointed out that the terms ot iiis llesolution 
Wf 1 . • -hoiild take siudi 'tep-- asinav he deemed advisable/ 


viiu ; ■' -a d ‘ L ..i: .1 ,l ) .i; '.i, i .. C' in, . hae-i- ri ■! v 

vay. ' Ih.- \L.{.a' .v,u i. W - •• o , ^ ; 

laid tu ilu w to c n-i k i 'll.* < licet ■ U t' .lI ll- - .tn aii-t 

aetiua a- w.m iiu-n,..- :u ti\ ,ii.i .. r •>. 

0 cGshntlim’ it \,,t- in t' c m. - 1 -i- , u 1 1 . 1 t a- t'.itth'v 

-iinu’d take «. c 1 1 ini ,Lc tiuii I in y ili-. g, : i/d b. \.i\ 

uuwistin tin inteu -t- ot tin T--: lott th '1.. \ -i .. . it ik. 
anv ' ich -tep .i- th.,t wl’ii u M. Gamm. 1 is -tioj 

ainl in May i .-t Mi (Taumn 1 w.i- nfnim-d in 
ieply tu his qjc-t MR. that tin. C ■ nac.’. ii. ai /id- tn 
that It is pi>--ib:.. t.A*' -n i" t . < .n> -- a tl . -pii.t > i 

this lit sL.ldt lull. ILlV b.a-i it a'’ !. t ' I - -.c'>e til.it it '-, 1 . 1 i 

t.n movt iinputt /.ai in t''e pn. . an I mo /n ' i' \ - -a ’u.o. . j.-t 
hejid read a lle-M H.on th..: iiv- be n -- nt tuu-n an I.i,, .. 
piji'l. iiom one ul tin. most pin\.‘,i / .,i »ioj A * -1 t .. t t -. 
and we h..ve le.r-iu t.j bt I r.-ce tmit ih \it .s v. - uM n, 

taken Ijv sniiit ui tin otin i Ad c-1 suen : i W., i.l iiiia\. 
been then in the inteicsts of the In-tit ,tc th it tin a. cu 
-huuld have sent a ducuinent like th.- ic-hla-t tn tiie b cal 
cuuncils a- suggested, and then h.csr- A’i c-i So, n tn - 
in the countiy saying to thuse publn. budns. " Wh ilo not 
agree with tin-" ’’ We should ha\t hv^n tin hiuhnnig -t.-ck. 
as one meiiiber has said, of the councils, Thmi xh.u -1 oj-.l 
We Inue dune ^ We shouM have cicated a _ic.it in-m 
all over the B-itish Isles Would th.\t h.we bec-n desuabh- ’ 
In these ca-es a ricsolutioii which 1 - passed m tin- mectaig 
loom, and which the prupr-er distinctly -ay- i< not to 
tie the hands of the Council in any way. mean- that you 
are tiusting to your Council to be wise in the wav thev 
cairy out wliat has been pa-sed in this I'uom. ami pa--c 1 
on a motion wlien there were only ninetv-two memurr- 
presenr Ninety-tvvol when wt have -oiuethuig hke tlhuo 
member- alfigethcr. Would it ha\e been wi-t- in }uur 
intere-t if the Coancil had done w'ha: Mr. Gamigell 
sugge-t- now they -liould h.t\e done ^ I btVwe tm- 
Coaiieii ha- acte-l wiselv in not taking this .iCtr-n. I be- 
lies e it 1 - a mattei that may witii ixa-on h^. con-oiei- 1 
by the Competitions Committee, who are Con-nGiing 
gieat many points lelatmg tu Cuinttetition- gtiicialh. . a'’d 
that they shuuld adrise the Council un such a m.i*t«'i Th;- 
is thelnstitute of Biili-h Architects— an ali-einluacuig l.odv. 
Wc want to take a broad siew ut what i- best fui a 1. ^Tlimh- 
Is no question of the Council luiMiig neisonal \:cw- n tin- 
matter. TheCoun'-il- view- an those nfti’i-tc'- tijing 
to du wdiat is best for you. and I do hope th.it nut ordv the 
lattei pait will be omitted, 1 ut that Mi Gammell will sn. 
his wac tu withdiaw tins Ile^olutiuii aitugetiier. It would 
be cuutiary tu the inteiests ut the In-tiiutc to ait u]>un 
it. It would w'eaki n the gix-at intiuence that we ha\e 
with all the-e public bodie- The intlucnce that we ha\c 
with them is hecau-e we tiy not to t.ikc an actmu wlueh 
they may think is riut ni tlicir interest- but in ouis It 
they -ee that it is m .mulling like the iiiteie-t- of ti.idc 
unionism it will not be li-tencd to, and the intiuence wh 
c.ui CAeici-e un other occ.i-ious will la* lu-t l)n \oa feel 
di-posed, Mr. Ganimell, to withdiaw the rie'uluiion ’ 

Mr. G.\mhi el : No. I do nut. 

The Chairman : Then I mu-t put it to tin- ineetingu 

k^oiiic 11 1 1 suuder'- land 1 iig arising hetwfen the Ch.iiinEm 
and ^[r. Gammell with legaid to the latti-h- iicdit to n piv. 
the Chaii ni.in took the sense ot tlie nnetingun tin- mattei. 
which was pionounced in fas.;ui of Mi Guinm. IP- h. in-' 
furthei heard. 

Mr. Gcmmeee; I should like to icjilv l-i thu-e or h.m ..{ 
the speakers, Yuh leg.ud to Mi. Bunnei s li-maik-. ] 
think they c.in be di-niis>c(l. i ne\ei seej^nted tliaf tlie 
Council could n-e or should ll-e fnicm | nielely 
that tliey should use ,cug^(.-tion— not b-i. i- tliat would h.- 
suicidal. Mr. Lishman ha< culled attention to my ccurd-, 
wiiicM 1 [Mit in with the gio.ite-t c,uc, Im-cuu-* I wi-lied to 
til at the Council in a -pint of al)-oInte faiin* I wi-he ] 
theiii tohaveafr* elmnd inthemattHr lait I thought L-honld 

1 ecei \ e \ f-rv d i ttM » nt 1 1 eat men t I iia \ e had to |ni < nu - el f 
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upon the CuuiiLil, .lihI th.a I •^ay should not be the ease. 
I aid speakin;^ tot all the youn;,^ men lu the Institute : I 
am not speaking for my-^elt alone and not to giatii'y my 
\ unity Then, with regarti to the aetion ot one Society, oi 
the Council of that Society. I may say that when I oiigi- 
nally InoiiLdit thi-:. motion up on 7th .lanuaiy I'aOT I 
made a statement, which can be veriried by reteicnce~to 
the douiLNAL, that I had taken the tiouble to wiite to all 
the Societies, and that I knew tliat a considerable numler 
ui tho-e Societies weie in ia\ourof my motion. Some did 
not leply, -oiiic sent neuMtive answer- ; but I reCeUed a 
great number of replies, and I think the majority weie in 
fax our, .ind tliO'^e weie the Allied S>.>cietie-. Then I '•liould 
like to -ucrce-t to Mr. Hall that the Council represents the 
Institute. The Council is. as he has said, the Institute's 
seiwant. Now, the master told the servant that u xvas to 
discouraite limitcti competitions foi ptiblie buildings erected 
with public moneys, and I suggest, and I hope I do not 
give undue offence, but I do suggest that there has been a 
bleach or trust; I honestly Ijeheve so. I would suc^gest 
that the proper course, it there xvas no intention to cany 
tliiuiigh tlie Resolution, xx'as to have demanded a poll Ap- 
parently there is some feeling abioad that I obtained some 
s(jrt ot siiatt^h lesiiit Ii that was so, xvhy was nut a poll 
deininded ' That xx*ould have been a tair, above-board 
way or deahim with the martei. 

The Chvirmx.x: I am glad Mr. CTammell has had an 
opportunity of spying what he desued to add on this 
subject. It is for you to say. Gentlemen, xvhetiier he 
has earned the matter any turthei. It you think the 
Ct>uneil lias acted xvisely in not having done xxiiat is 
suggested, you will negative tins motion. If you think the 
Council has done wrong in not carrying out xvhat Mr. 
Gammcil has suggested you xvill support it. But I will 
call your attention to the fact that, ii so, it is a vote of 
censure. This is a very delicate subject, and you can- 
not in a matter like this know all the difhcnhies and 
all the things that have to be considered by the Coun- 
cil. As Mr. Gammell does not see his way to withdraw the 
Resohuion, I must put it to the vote. You will clearly 
understand the issue that is betuie you, and vouwill decide 
whether the Council has been wuse, or whether the Council 
has not been wise, in the course it has adopted. 

Mr. H. D, Si:xKLi%-MT')OJ> ~F. pointed out that Mr 
Hoi’sfield's amendment was still before the Meeting. 

A McMiirn : May I point out that, it the latter part of 
his Resolution is deleted, it siniply reads '• The Council 
sliaU fortlixvith cairv out the will ot its niembeis." but does 
not in the least r>ay on wdiat subject ? 

liii: Chaikjian : That is jUst the point I was tiying to 
make. It is too xxide a Resolution, and does not help the 
matter at all. 

Mr. Ciio«,s moved, as an amendment, that the Resolution 
should stop at the words •‘January IJOT." 

i\fr. Ilrnnum seconded, 

Thi: Ciivirmxx : Is that an amendment to Mr. Horsfield's 
amendment ? 

Mr. HoRsriFLi' : My intention in leaving our the last 
part ot the motion was to leaxe out the part I objected to. 
It may be. and I believe it is the case, tliat the Coum il has 
coiisidercMl the Resolution xvhich was jiassed on the 7th ot 
January 11)07, and I am jieisonally (piite in aiaord xvith 
the action of the Council ; but. foi fear that the members 
should think that tlie Council let it slide, there is no haiiu 
111 Mr. Gammell bringing forward a motion xvhich will 
have the effect of xvakimg them up, and there is no leason 
why that motion should not go through, provided that the 
olijectionable woids arc deleted. I should like mv ameml- 
ment to stand. 

Mr. li xxi hlstek : I think if this amendment included 
the next sentence, so as to define xvh.it has to be done, we 
should get an is^ue. Let the Resolution read doxvn to 
“January 1007," and omit the xvoid •• forthw itln" because 


I do nut "ee how it is possible to do it forthwith. Perhaps 
Mr. Cross xvouhl agree to that ^ 

Mr. CT.Oss assented. 

Mr. L xxefiEsiJiu : I uudei^tand, then, that Mr. Cioss's 
amendment reads as follow’s * •* Thar the Council of the 
lioyal Institute of British Architects shall give effect to 
the xvill of us memher.s as expressed by the Resolution 
passed in Open Meeting on 7ih January 1907." I am in 
agreement xxitli the principle, and I think we should try and 
make an efioit to tret that piiiiciple adopted, 
r Mr. M . Hi.xiiY WniiE / .] : If I .un in older. Sir. may 
I put my point in another wax. and move that xve proceed 
ti) the next busiut^.v., ’ 

Tee Cuururxx: Yes. that can be taken. 

Mr. Giusux : I should like to second that. We have 
talked over this subject pretty extensivelv. and if we mox'e 
a diiect negative to Mr. Gammeirs motion it still leaves 
the original Resnlution passed in January 1907 to be acted 
upon, and any action xvhich the Council may think it 
mix isdble to take is open to us in tutnre. We have not 
negatived that. It is simply that l^fr. Gammell proposes 
a Certain iliastie method of dealing xxith a specific uuestion 
incidental to competitions. He thinks a frontal attack on 
the public bodies is the best. We have considered this 
matter, and we think our methods of getting at public- 
bodies much better, and certainly it is quite an incidental 
portion ot a very complex business. If Mi. Gammell weie 
a member or the Competitions Committee, and put in the 
time that other members do in con-^ideiing the various rami- 
ications in the conduct of competitions, be would know in a 
xeiy shoit xvhile that this xvas not the method by xvhich to 
approach public bodies in order to get reform. To put tlie 
thina in cider I think it is better not to have a direct vote 
on Mr. GanimeU's motion, but to pass to the next business, 
xvhich really leaves the original motion ot January 1907 
standing in the records ot the Institute 

Mr. J. Kirki xxd A. I : I think it xx'ouhl be very unfortu- 
nate that either the amendment or the oiigiiial motion 
should go thioLigb. I do not think either oi them expresses 
the mind of the ^Meeting. I think the feeling is that the 
Council have been light in not carrying this Resolution 
into ettect, but that they have been xvrong in not giving 
some explanation of their inaction. I should move, there- 
foie, as a further amendment to meet the case as I think 
it Stands ; That this meeting, lealising the difricultius that 
the Council have had in this matter and svmpatliising 
xvith their inaction, feel that by thi-^ time some expilanation 
of It should haxe been gix'en to the Institute. 

Mr. A. R. Jemmftt 'F.] : I xenrure to appeal to Mr. 
Gammell to accept Mr. Cio-'s's ameudment. Ihe Meeting 
feeL that the Council ought to have taken some steps to 
carry out the mandate of the general body, but the whole 
Meeting does nut teel that the xvisest course would have 
been to send out this circular. If Mr. Gammell xx’ould join 
forces xvith Mr. Cross and Mr. Hubbard, he would cany the 
Meeting xvith him, 

Mr. Gammeij. : lam quite piepared, in an attempt to 
]iour oil on the troubled xvaters, to accept the amendment 
pioposod by Ml. Cross and seconded by Mr. Hubbard. 

The CiiAiiiMxx : Even as amended, this is a very serious 
Resolution. Hoxv are the Council to give ettect to the xvill 
(xf its members m this matrev ? 

Mr. I.EOXAKU Stokes [F~ : The fact lias been lost sight 
of, I think, that the Resolution of 19U7 xvonnd up with 
these w*ords, •• take such ^teps as may be deemed adx'isable." 
The Council did not see what steps were advisable to take, 
and they could not take any. It is really left to the 
Council’s discietion. They have exercised that discretion, 
and I think xve have to thank them. 

Mr. Hexey T Hake [F.[ : As Chairman of the Com- 
petitions Committee I should like to say that Mr. Gammell 
had a letter from the Secretarv infoiniing liini that his 
letter had been cixnsidered iiy the Comp titioiis Com- 
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lijittee. and thai had not bt'Hi able tu it.e tht,-:!' v, ay 

to ynve eftdct to 111-. PiL-ohuion The C aoj-. titioii^ CuOi- 
niuree had taken the a^ev’ that the only aetajn it v. e." 
possible loL the Institute to take wonld be in a ea-e ala 
the Instititte was apphed to by a^iy public bodv diiaetl\ 
loi ad\nt \\itli ir. aaid to am ^}'ecitic ( oinpetitian. In a 
ca-e like that they eould -ay You iiUil bettev have ope^i 
competition. That ^\a- the only way the\ -aw inwiiiLii 
any u-eiul action e >ubl be takt n with le-pect to thi- 
ll e solution 

Mr Gv^r%riLr But do not the C anpctition- ConUiiitt^L 
send saup^e^tLons to pioiuoier^ Sayinu that certain condi- 
tion- ut a eoini etit-on a- piopo-^.-dare objtctiunablt . oi 
suunest that they are ubje^-tiODatdie an.l a-k thcin tj 
amend them it po^-i'ole * 

Mr Hake - Ye-. 

Mi. CHmmell . Ihen 'aIiv -lioiud not -uine -uch pm- 
cedure be adoptedi aMth regard to what I have -aid ? 

The Chaikman 1 hope the Met tine icali-e- a hat thi- 
Ke^olution niean-. Though yc.i .ut uinirtine tht-e last 
words. It IS jn-t a- -eiiou.- as ir the \Nhole lle^■JilU-on N\eie 
canitMh It would be nnich bi-ttti, I think, to leiti the 
whole matter to the Competition- Couiin ttee to con-idtr 
and advice n-. That \\a- the Coin-e the Council w.i- pio- 
po-ing to take. But it vou pas- tin- FieS"luiion I contess 
it 1- a veiy die-tiL one and \eiv durtieiilt to njinplv with. 
That is the light in which thi-ifuittor -hould he consniered. 

Mr. W Hem;v AVhui; 'T : I ii-e, Sn to a point oi unhi. 
\Vith every de-iie that we -hon.ld tiir-h tin- disc a --ion 
happilv. I suuue-ted that Wc iniabt do so on my inotnn 
that we -hould proceed to the next hu-ine--, TVheii it lias 
been pojpr-ed that the Meetiru -hould pioceeil to the next 
bii-iiie--. I do not think, as a matter oi Older, that oihti 
things can be di-cu-sed until that ha- been woted upon. 
INIy piopo-al !- »iot mode witii the idt i of -tiriing di-cu--iuin 
but puielv in a Aieuiily w'ay because. I think, and manv 
present think, that although we fully a})pieeiate what 
many mernbei- think i- a -light slur hut which could not be 
intended as a -lui, uii the Cuuiicii, the gracelul wav out of 
the dirtieulty i- to proceed to the next hu-iiie = 5 

Mr. Lax* HE- ILK • ITie enYet ot M: AVhite'- propo-al i-, 
to stifle di-cu--ion. I -tronuly u}»]e( t to h’- motion heing 
taken at tin- stage because I wuuit to I'Oint out m suppoit 
oi Mr Cio--'- motion that theie la nothing in the iiiotinn 
so propo-ed that pie^ents the Council iioin doing exactlv 
what the Ciiairinan ha- piopr>-fd, n.au^dy. putting the 
matter in the hand- ot the Competition- Committee to 
leport upon. The Chaiiinan h.i- -uga -ted tiiat iheie i- 
nothing the Council can d^o. Theie i- -omething thev can 
do, and ought to do, to gi\e effect to tin- aim ndment, .iml 
that is this : The iire-ent Bogulation- for C'ompcntujn- 
include edau-es especially dealing w rli limited competition-, 
and that must be read to be a rfuj inimendatioii (U* limited 
competition-. If it i- the opinion oi the Lrenti.tl body that 
limited Competition- arc imt in the bc-t int< U'-t- of .nchn 
tecture. tho-e clau-c- ought to be deleted. But I do not 
want to put the Coiim il in a po-ition whudi niaki - it 
embaira'-ing for them an<l will rau-e any scln-m. as the 
Cha uiian -uggo-.ted, Theietore. I ,i-kad Mr. Cm-- t() 
eliminate the word -’foithwith' in ordi r to give tiiiif* to 
bung tiie opiitn n (<f the In-titute into -oiue -oit of acit o- 
iiieiit on the -iibjtct. I think with that oini--ion tliat tbm 
amt iidineiif i- an eiuinciHly rea-onatdo one. that ir ilo» - 
not atta< h any -tigma to tl:e Coiim il, and tlnnenne that 
It 1 - worthy of the -iippoit of the Meeting 

Mr Hr’rnvrm. Icnrutic agiet*, TTa Chauimin ha- put 
the 'iue-t;on to tiie Mettina a- to how the Council < ould 
gi\e etfect to tin wi-lu- (T it- numbei-. May I '-iigge-t 
that a poll -hoiiM be taken in ordei to find out what ieji}\ 
are tlie wi-lie- oi it- niemhei- 

Mr. LEnxmi.i* Si<.Kr-: It would Iir a wa-te of inonev and 
a wa-te of tune. 

Mr lIoL-'if. r.n: On a p'-int of onlei . ,i m I imtiieht in 
-tatuigthat mv aim ndment ha- to conie lieioi e the ,Mfetiiig 


and that it ha- pu > tdeiu c o\ c i all oii.t i aiu» mhiif nt-. ml 
111 iv I an-.', t 1 tie .pe -t on a- to what it im in- ’ \'o‘{ 'n i\( 
pii-n -ted. Sn. ti at it tie UL-m* and I am i >n\nit. d .t i- 
tie dt - ' i e. ol t Uh t 1 ein'-' 1 I - j ' \ e i rt. 1 1 I > th* w ’ -b,-- ot it- 
meiiilKi-. b'lr thtie ait -M’'a nem n- i- wb , w U» m,ik. 
a piOLt I [ do e,.: u, , til' ol glial leU.oM go 

thiougb. b.-i ..a-e I b.i.t no 1 1 e'f I e ” itii i omp> tit i.n.. biit 
ir wt want t) \ ake t'u I ..rue up w.-Ciudo -o 'e \.ig e* 

laimua-ie. a!'<\ b-A’. e lie lo t ' d*. . the Ii '1 tie n* -t 

of tie 11 light-, iht hic.'.i Aa'- 'i >ie b t .m* 

Ml Mmiihi T Aio'.,^ ']" .-,1 il bi' tie> .gb’ iinm what 
tin Chaiiman had -aid that h. h ,.1 not n nr. midti-t-ol 
tie ainenilee lit pinp.*-.-! liv Mi Cut-- and a-k-d til it it 
might be read to tie. Meeting. 

I'm: sia i.i i '-K\ I undti-t net ibai M’ Ci..-- - an end 
merit is . “• T hat the Cuunch oi riic lb eh i> -'ituti .‘iBiii -h 
Aiclnir ct:- -hall giw tfeci to tie will ot it- ne.miui-a- 
exprci^ed by the BesolatiiTU pa— cl in op. n e,r.-. ting uii 
7th Januaiy lbn7 

IMr. Cko--; That i- mhr. 

Ml. Mauke-I : With regaid t.* tie Ib-.i’iition iU 

the 7th January B.mE. I voted on tiiat pairicidai o, c i-.ou 
against thepiopo-ah but it wa- Caiiicd ; ami tb.c oi.’y e a-on 
whv I want thl- caiiicd iiu'.v i- tiiat tle^ Co’im 1 [\ then 

be in exactly the -auie posniun a^ they am now to exeicu-c 
rhen judgiutint. 

Ml. MiuDinox . I -UL'gest that the light tlnng toth . to 
support Ml. White and vdiiy his Ih-ohition but lading tliai", 
to negative both the amendment and the rie-oluie")ii. 

The CH-n.Mvx: It i-. I bilieve in -tiict cidei that Mi 
MTiite*- amendment -liould hf put iii-t. It that is lo-r. 
then w*e can deal with otiiei imittei-. The Be-olution that 
Mi. MTiite has moved i- that we -hould piurctil to the 
next bu-iness : that La- in-en -..conded hy Mr. Gdegon. 
Mill you kindiy t.\pii-s yoiii vn w- upon that ’ 

epon a -how of hand- the Ciiani.ian de«.lared the lesult 
to be a tie, A icnirnn being called f'_.r. on a -ei.ond -how 
OT hands the Chan man declamd the anii miuu nt lo-t bv 
TS to 4b. 

The Chairmix : I will now put the -ecoiid amendment, 
moved hy Mi, Cios- and secondtd by Mr. Hiibbaid. viz. : — 
“'Thit the Council of the Bwal Tn-titute of Biiti-h .Vn hi- 
tects -hall give eiiect to tne will ot its nieinbei> as ex- 
pmssed by the Ih solution pa--( d in upen nieetmg on 
7th Jaiiuaiy 1907.“ 

C pon a show oi hand- the Clialrinaii dcchued the 
aiTien-lment cairied 

The amendment was rlien put a- the -ub-tintive motion 
;ind upon a .-how of tiand- was declared caviieil. 

The pi'oeeeding.^, tiieii clo-ed. 


The New Law Courts. 

The Times oi the 22nd iilt. pu]»iisbed thefollowin.i^ 
letter from Mr. L onard Stakes, \ icc-PresvIcfit : — 

Siiu— Ih-oin nnnouncciiieiit^ whicdi liavo appoan-il in 
the Pve-s u >eeins tiiat four new Courts and tlioir 
<)cce.--urics are to be added U) tiie Koval ( oiuis of 
Jnsticf ill the stiand, and th.it II ntiu-t. of WoiKs 
IS to carry out the niidertakuig. I iiiider-tand. hovv- 
evoi. that so far a contract fortlie eomn ete i aft on!\ on 
winch the huildnig is to stand ha> b. on entei ed into, 
and that tiie draw mgs for the -ujierstnietine .are not \ *t 
< oinplettnl ; and under these cii cuinst. nun's f veiiturt to 
raise a protest ag,iin-t the procedure contenipl ited. 

Sucdi jdaits a- I liave st ( u show ,i ( oloin aide niiua- 
tion of Street-, vvoik. in fact featmn s are borriTwed 
vvlade-ale from dillen nt part- of tiie pres(uit iaiilding 
and eidlecttd To torni tin* new wnig (»rido(k, and it is 
evidentlv intended tiiat the new work ''ludl be a sort of 
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nchaut)i' ot Stieet. Now, surely this is a great mis)- 
take. It ^^treet were alive, would he reproduce the 
work he did bome thirty vearb ago with all its mistakes '} 
As>ured]\ not. One would rather imagine that. ha\iug 
learnt by experience, he w’ould make a iresh eftort and 
e\ohe something which, though in harmony with the 
present building, wars yet distinct and better, showing 
that modern G<»tliic architecture had not stood still for 
the last quarter of a century, W'hich it clearly has net. 

The Otiice of Works is an admirable institution, and 
in its own sphere of usefulness no doubt doe.^ good 
work, but surely copying and completing the w'ork of 
dead men is hardly one ot iis legitimate functions ; 
besides which it must tend to throw out of gear the 
regular work of the othce. When Brvdon died. lea\ mg 
the Gu\ eminent buildings in rariianient Stre(t unlv 
just begun, the Othce ofWoi'ks. in spite of numerous 
protests, undertook to carry on his work, giving a foolish 
promise not to depart from the onlv half -thought -out 
details. The result is. as any architect can see. mis- 
takes — w'liich Brvdon never would ha\emade in stone 
— have with a light head been perpetrated by a depart- 
ment : and so it will be with the Law Courts; and a 
great injustice will be done to another dead architect, 
besides depn\mg li\iag architecture of an opportunity 
to advance, and providing for the country a very in- 
ditferent article to boot. 

When it was found necessary to enlarge the British 
Aluseum in the time of the late Governinent. the C hief 
Coimiiissioner of Works (then Lord Windsoi). even 
though plans had previously been prepared by the Office 
of Works, ca'-t about for the most suitable architect to 
whom to entrust the work, and there is no reason to 
suppose that ho ever regretted his action. Would his 
successor not be w'ell advised to follow his example 
tinder really identical circumstances ? I feel sure that 
no one wishes to take a false step, and therefore trust, 
Sir, that you will once more use your great iiitluence. 
and that perhaps others also wall take up the subject 
who are better able and qualihed to do ”>0 than 
Tours faithfully, 

Lkonaru Sroivt>. 


The Indian Collection at South Kensington. 

Lord Cuv/oii, in a letter published in The Tunes 
of the 19th ult., enters a protest against the pro- 
posed dispersion of the collection of Indian art 
in the old South Kensington Museum, and pleads 
earnestly for the retention intact of so uni<|ue a 
demonstration of Oriental history and art. The 
main difficulty, he says, that is felt by those Eng- 
lishmen w'ho are deeply absorbed in India is in 
getting our countrymen to understand the outlines 
and features of the problem, the majesty of Indian 
history, the incomparable richness of Indian pro- 
ducts, the splendour of Indian architecture, or the 
beauty of Indian arts. But hitherto it has alw'ays 
been possible to commend the ignorant or the 
curious to the South Kensington collection, where 
India, past and present, could be visualised as in no 
other place, and where that vast Empire, so remote 
and shado’wy to most, but yet of such supreme 
interest and importance to Englishmen, seemed to 
start into concrete existence before our eyes. 

Mr. J. T). Grace '[LA.], in a letter in The Tunes 


of the 22nd ult., warmly supports Lord Curzon’s 
protest. ‘LAs it stands,” says Mr. Grace, ‘‘the 
collection is instructive from many points of view 
— one enters it surrounded by the very atmosphere 
of Indian art and Indian life. The growth of art 
and the native mode of thought become perceptible. 
If broken up in order to bring the work in each 
material into relation or contrast with European 
w^ork in that material, the whole value wdll be 
dissipated. Indian art starts from a totally 
ditferent stand[)oint : anil to place, say, the Indian 
carving of a woodwo rk house-tront in proximity 
t3 Italian carved w'oodwork or English woirk of a 
similar kind can teach nothing. They tvere pro- 
duced under totally diffierent conditions of climate, 
modes of thought, and manner of life. Nothing 
is gained on that side ; and, instead of being able 
to study Indian art as such, one would have to 
search through many rcoms and thousands of 
objects to lind those example^ which, isolated from 
works of the same origin, will have lost much of 
their beauty and suggestive character." 

L.C.C. School of Arts and Crafts, 

Arran brements have been made in the London 
County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts. 
Southampton Ko^v, for a coin-'^e of experimental 
instruction in Structural Mechanics, conducted by 
Mr. Percy J. Waldram, on Friday evenings, from 
7 to 9.30, commencing January s. Experiments 
will be performed by students up m suitable models 
and apparatus to determine the stresses and de- 
flections in beams, columns, and rcof principals, 
shoring. Tc., and the stability of buttresses, re- 
taining Avails, arches, and domes. Lecture'-; will be 
given upon practical design and calculations with- 
out the use of higher mathematics, and examples of 
construction Avill be Avorked out. It is proposed also 
to form groups to study the folloAAung subjects, if a 
reasonable number of students make application : — 

A. Working draAvings and applied geometry. 

B. Foundations — shoring and underpinning. 

C. Sanitation. 

D. Spocitications and estimating. 

E. Alodern construction and use of materials. 
These classes Avill run one hour each one night a 
Aveek, and Avill be taken by Mr. S. B. Caiiltield [F. . 


Sir Will, Emerson. Past Picsultnl. has been re- 
appointed by the Council to represent the Institute 
on the GoA'erning Body of the University of LiA*er- 
pooi for the term of three years provided by the 
iTiartcr and Statutes of the University. 

The Academie Roy ale d' Arc be ilogie de Belgique 
has conferred the honour of Fiireign Correspond- 
ing Membership on Count Plunkett [II. A." . 

Mr. J. C. S. l\lummery [.L] has been nominated 
for a third period of office as President of the Royal 
Photographic Society, 
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EDWAKP AUOrsTrs pprxixi; : 

A MEMOIR. 

]\v MAi. MAod^vald ~F: auil H. A. Pixta 'F.;. 

Those of us who attended the funeral of ''0 runiniz ’ ’ 

I the familiar name by whicdi w all knew hiinl at 
Hpligate Cemetery on Xew Year's T)ay — relative-, 
triends, architects, surveyors, and builder- — felt 
that the grave had taken into its cold embrace a 
distinct personality, a splendid type of upright pro- 
tessionalism, a sincere ft lend and bi other who-e 
luss 1 - profoundly regretted. In many respects 
the mantle of hi- old master Professor Oonald-on 
had fallen upon Gruninm Some ot u- can re- 
member the Professor — in his very element at 
9 Conduit Street — keen for uprightness of conduct, 
and absorbed in gratuitous work for the benetit of 
the profession he loved so much. That same strong 
sense of riirht pervaded (Ti'uninLt’s professional 
career, and the j^erfeot fairness of his decisions on 
all matters left to his judgment and discretion 
has never been imjmgned. 

Edward Augustus Griming was born on26th-Tune 
1^37, and as he died on 29th December 190-s he 
was in his - e vent y- second year, only ha^ing taken 
to his bed eight or nine days before his death, the 
immediate cau-e being heart failure. He married, 
in 1873, Mi-s A. A. Cappel, avIio predeceased him a 
few years back, and he leaves two daughters and a 
son to mourn their loss. 

^Ye shall remember Griming less by his archi- 
tectural works than by those multifarious duties 
which are nowadays -uch important adjunct- to 
the architect'^ practice, such as actions rr rights 
of light, party-wall matters, arhitratirns to >etlle 
differences between architects, clients, and builders ; 
\aluations ot property, ac. 

He commencfccl hi-^ architectural carter in 1863, 
and erected many luiildimrs m the City, chietiy 
connected with the hanking and o--urance wmld. 
Amongst many other buildings may be mentioned 
the Colonial Dank in Di -hop- gate Street, the London 
and Dra/ilian P>:ink in Tokenhou-e Vkard, Messrs. 
Eruhlmg A' Go'^c hen’s premise- in Austin Friar'^, 
and r)e Kf'V-er''^ Royal Hotel on the \ ictoria Em- 
bankment. His nil <t recent work is that of the 
Northern Assurance Company’s building in Loth- 
hiiry, in which he acted jointly vith the late E. W. 
Mountford ; and he was associated with Mr. William 
Woodward in the completion of the Piccadilly 
Hotel, after the retirement of Mr. Walter Emden. 

Gruning's professional benevolence is perpetuated 
in the work he did. as honorary architect, at the 
Seaside Convalescent Hospital, Soaford, Sussex : in 
that connected with Sir William Treloar’s Homes 
for Crippled Children at Alton ; and in the German 
Hospital at T)alston. The subscription lists of the 
xVrchitects’ Benevolent Society and other societies 
will bear testimony to his genei'osity. Imperial 
call to duty was responded to as an enthusiastic 
volunteer and good shot a- captain in tlie High- 


eau Yoliintet r Cmopany, and his ^ i\i^ rr^pon-i- 
bili:it'S AL-re ne r as a In -Ut nant e>f the Cit\ and a 
livt r\ man of ihi ( iold-mith'>’ Coinpiny. 

'I'he -talwart I' trill, tin niggt il and alnn nioiio- 
-yllabic lAplie- and ot (iramiig. wdl i>- 

-imly nii--Ld <a 9 Cuud ni Si-m i. H.- \\a- a fair 
tighter, and th(»-t v.Ik') h.i 1 .igo » d to of. rtlair 
diliertiices t'' hmi kmw — vl'etlar hi- dt-ei-i m wa- 
(-r \\a- not ta\uU'ablt to tlair ecu:* ni'on^ — th it 
p.u'teitly iinb;a--« 'I jadgnitiit ht :d -w.iv. he 
wa- in the iMtiie-- box. and. ab'Oi. all. hi- word 
was as L|ood a- hi- bond.” 

His contrib’uion- to the In-tit'ite litwatur. wio 
rare, and the onlv Paper read itv liim at No. 9 
was a memoir ot his old ma-ttr. Prof, ^^oi 1 r.nald- 
son, on 1st February Ivlaaid rAii-on. 

V ce-1'/ esulc" t, being in the chair. He w\w 
elected an A--ociate in and a Fellow in 

1869, Serving a< Vice-President iluiing the four 
yeans tj 1901. He wa- a member uf the old 

Professional Practice Committee, and .d'terward- 
of the Practice Standing Committee as osiahlished 
under the Charter ami I’y-laws of l''ss7. Hl wa- 
also one of the first membea’s of the Board of ]:ix- 
aminers (Architecture' ; member of the Prizes and 
Siudenti>hip- Committee ; member of the Special 
Light and Air Committee, which -at some years 
ago ; member of the Finance Committee : and 
member of the Board rif Brofes-ional Defence. 

Outside the Royal Institute of British Archirect- 
he was a Fellow of the Surveyors' Institution, an 
institution which he regarded with afftction and 
admiration, and where he was alway.- a 
<jtata. He was al-u a member of the Surveyors' 
Club, and ether uf his engagements testified to the 
multiplicity of his wxrk and to the truth of the 
axiom that the greatest number of honerary duties 
are fulfilled by the bu-ie-t of men, who are el-o 
the fir-t to ol nerve piinctu:ility in the keeping of 
tho-e numerous engagements and appointments 
w liich they have had thrimr up m them. 

The name of Gruning, too, will alw;iy< ]>e a— o- 
ciated with the Tribunal of Appe.il constituted 
under the London Jiuilding Act of lsi)4. lli- 
^igorous indi peiidence of mind was inaer more 
clearly displayed than in the work a--igne-l to 
this Trilmnal, and his a-suciates will, w'(‘ are sure, 
miss the sturdy, experienced criticism an<l opinion 
which were ewer at their service. 

I ' Wm.WoocBvard' venture to add onlv .i purely 
personal note or two to the ai)ove ti-I)!m t) ouV 
departed friend. Gruning was one of tbe fi w men 
wlio ‘-hit it with my old nia-ter, the late Artimr 
Cates.^ Bhey were naai in many re^pt-cts of -iniilar 
build in mind and body, mid j know that t(» their 
united efforts is due some of rlie goo(l w'ork wliich 
lias cbaracteri-ed the Boyal In-tirute of British 
Architects during tln^ la^t quarter of a centurv. 
I have had many piTifes'^ir.nal dealing- with Griming, 
sometimes “with him, us they ^ay, s niietimes on 
the other sidi' ; but I ne\» r feared him, as I knew 
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that I had a fair op 2 Donent, and that I should not 
be led into any tra^) by an exchange of confidences. 
Punctuality was one of his mottoes, and at meet- 
ings in the Street in “light” cases, be the time 
early or late, there wa^ Griming — on the stroke — 
puhing away at that small and well-known black 
j;)i 23 e of his, which he enjoyed more than the finest 
cigar. One of my last meetings with him was at 
the Piccadilly Hotel on the 8th December last. 
We strolled together along Regent Street to 9 
Conduit Street — I to attend a meeting there at 4, 
he one at 4.30 — and I left him to walk up and 
down the '^treet to further enjoy his pipe ** nil his 
time was uj)," as he jocularly remarked. I little 
thought then that I was saying “ Good-bye ” for the 
last time to one worthy of tilling a niche in the gal- 
lery of those wh -'Se careers may be well summed up 
in the words, Siins su/is reprodie, 

I "H. A. Pelly aUo venture to add a i^ersunal 
iKJte with regard to uur friend who has gone, and I 
think I have some right to do this, as I commenced 
im articles with him on the 1st January 1874. and 
have been very closely connected with him in his 
profession almost ever '-ince. During this long 
and intimate companionshix) I always found him a 
man of the most kindly nature, ever ready to help 
one over a difticulty and to give his best advice 
to the younger members of the profession when- 
ever they came to him. I think that hardly any- 
one is aware of the great amount of work he did 
for, and the great interest he t^ok in furthering, 
the interests of the E.I.B.A. If I may be allowed 
to speak personally, I have lost my best friend, 
and I believe that the Institute has seldom, or 
never, had a better one. 


REVIEWS, 

ASSORTED HOMES. 

Iihid IlorAC'^. " Daily 'ykiil" Alclutcct'i' Ciuihh^tition. -bi 
ill list) uco/d of the Di i-e Doijns and many others. 

Class A i'oOO, Class B Class C a 1,000. Price 

Is. net. y The UntaJi Architect.'' 33 A'og/ .Sfeeet. 
( '>n', nt (nil den, U'.C." 

Visitors to the '* Ideal Homes ” Exhibition, which 
was held at Olympia, Kensington, last autumn, may 
have jiassed through the bewildering aisles of con- 
flicting advertisements, and may have formed a 
vague notion that if a house were to be equipped 
with all the accessories on show it would have to 
be extended to the dimensions of a mansion, and 
its owner would have to retire to an almshouse ; 
but they mayeasilyhave left the Exhibition without 
having gained the resjiite of that corner of the 
gallery where the architectural drawings awaited 
their notice. If such was the case, the publication 
of this book will enable them calmly to consider 
those drawings at home ; moreover, it will enable 
architects to study them more closely than they 
could have done at Olympia. 


A few of the designs have already appeared in 
the professional and other pajiers, but most of them 
are now published for the first time. The assort- 
ment is not com^tiete, but it has been carefully 
selected, and in addition there are illustrations 
of bome of the cottages erected at the Franco- 
British Exhibition — inserted, no doubt, by way of 
advertisement of thtir builders and others. There 
is a short introduction by the Edit jrof ihe Bntish 
Ai'chitectf in which he reviews the x>t'oblem of 
cottage design and its limiBations : but it is a ^lity 
that the main stipulations of the competition are 
not qu' )ted, and that there no index. 

In the introduction it is suggested that ** you will 
gain in economy and in artistic effect by 

having your bedroom ceilings well up into the 
blope of the roof,” which seems to be a very pretty 
way of referring to attics. Most of the schemes 
embody this suggestion, with the result either that 
the windows are too low or that the roof is too com- 
jilex. The objection to a comjdieated roof is not 
apjparent in the ^perspectives, which show the cot- 
tages nestling in the charm of a summer sun, but 
we have been very forcibly reminded by recent 
snow-storms that our ideal home must shelter us 
from w’eather that is by no means ideal. We do not 
like to see a roof broken u]3 into ^Pockets ora valley 
intersected by a chimney. In this connection, on 
the other hand, there are several designs in \vhich 
many strange devices have been adojited in order to 
collect all the tiues into one stack. The objection 
to low' w indows is also emjphasised in dull weather. 

On page 37 it wall be noticed that a house esti- 
inited to cost ^1,000 has been put into Class B, 
with a x7b0 limit : but we do not think that this 
is a very serious error, for w'e are inclined to be 
sceptical as to the probable cost of a good many 
others, albeit they are rightly classitied. We should 
like to buy some of them at their author's valua- 
tion and sell them at our ow-n. 

In fact, if “ this little brochure” is destined to 
“ fall into the hands of many who contemplate 
building,” w'e trust that they w-ho wash to sjiend 
A 770 w'ill seek their ideal in Class A (to cost ioOO), 
and that they w'ho can afford Al.OOO will not 
look beyond the ^plans marked A7o0. We hope this 
for the peace of mind of the architects they will 
employ, especially in view- of by-laws and the like. 
An architect will notice that in many cases the 
window's are unduly small and the chamber tplans 
are misleading, so that the designs appear to rejire- 
sent bigger buildings than in fact they do ; but it 
w'ould be difficult to explain all that to the satis- 
faction of a client. 

No doubt the Assessor, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, found 
it a difficult task to allocate the medals anmng so 
many fearful and w'onderful efforts to dodge the 
formula for cubing up buildings. There is an idea 
in each design, but naturally the ideal has been 
achieved in none. Bersunally we are attracted in 
each class by the design which has gained the 
bronze medal, the authors being resjpectively Mr. 

D D 
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lY. Eupert Davison, Messrs. Hardy a Harris, and 
Mr. W . Cnriis Green. Also we like the desnjn of 
Mr. C. \Yontner Smith in Class Ik 

The book will serve a good purpose if it helps the 
public to take an interest in domestic architecture 
and to realise that the ideal home is a cottage. 

J. Nixon Hursfield A.'. 


ALLIED SOCIEIIES. 

NOETHEEX AECHITECTUEAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The following are extracts from the Address 
delivered to the Northern Architectural Association 
by its President, Mr. Geo. T. Brown [F.\, at the 
OVening Meeting ot the Session, 11th November 
1908 - 

III greeting you t'crinally for the hr'^t meeting of the 
Winter Session of the tiitieth year of our existence 
as the Northern Architectural As'^oeiation it must be 
very gratifying to us that ^ve an A'^sociation are in 
what may iustly be considered a periectly healthy con- 
dition. and although far from the ideals we mav hold 
of the position and intluence we hope to attain, I think 
our growth, the work we have doiio, ami our de-^ire>? 
for the future augur well for the years that are before us. 

With a total nieiuhership of of which number 
170 are Alenibers and Associates, and 70 of whom are 
members of the hoyal In:>titiite, and being our-elvL>:. 
in point of number the third largest ^ocietv allied to 
the Institute, and second ^o far a- our lepicsentaiiou 
on the Institute is concerned, it “'eeiii'- a remarkable 
fact that our representation on the Council of that 
bodv ''till depends on our being placed tluua annii.ilh 
bv a inaiority ot votC'^. It is true that during the last 
two ^ears our Association has been reprc'^ented hv it" 
President ; but there have been >ear' when we had no 
representation at all, ^\hile other Societies, widi as few 
as tliirt\ -^e\ en meinhersand as small m I’eprescntation 
on the Institute eleven, have been represented on 
the Cnuncil Ijy their I’resident. It he remembered 
that, so far back as 1896. as the result of an expres- 
sion of opinion on this matter. Mr, O'^uald Wem le* 
elected on the Iiistituti- Counci]. 1 hope it will not be 
long before something is done to make our repiesen- 
t.ition on the Institute Council pemuineut, it being at 
present an instruction from the Council to tlie Charter 
Pevision Cuiuinittee to take tlie naitter into con->i(h'ra- 
tiou with a \ie\v to suggesting some constitutional 
method whereby those association-' w ith the greatest 
number of Fellows and Associates among their mem- 
bership shall have a permanent representation on the 
Council of the Institute. I feel that such an ariaiige- 
ment woidd lesult in the term “Allied Society’' being 
something more than a name. Surety our alliance 
would be more productive of good and our Province 
more closely knitted to the I'entral bodN if \ve were 
able permanently to have aAoie-e mthe deliberations of 
the rn.stitute (’ouncil. We may be said to have ><une 
slight grounds for desiring such a pennanent arrange- 
ment from the fact that it was from this Association 
that the first idea emanated of what original! v be- 
came the Architectural Alliance, and that this Archi- 
tectural Alhnnce. so far as I can gather from our past 


recouls, dt\Lloptd ultniuit^d\ into ilu- MUimI Sovi. t\ 
scheme ot the InstitiU* 

The com erst •'Uh- ot this (pu-'t'on 1^ mu without 
impuitant features. Tin light aee'»rdt<l to AUled 
AocietU' to be uprt't>U*d t)n the llistiiutt ( nuueil 
is one w’hiedi sheiuld bi higliU ]>li/^-d by them, and 
ateoidiugl\ taken adsaniaet ot. It m not onls good 
tor th« profe''''iun in the punime' that thi" •'huuld la 
'^o. but 1 also know that thtu au London numbtrs 
whowLleome inioriuation a-' te) the mo\emiUt' out- 
dde' the Metiopolis. recouiU'-ing that tlu whi>h pro- 
te-sioii H so iuterdtpenh nt that wi i anuot be a!U ett d 
in an> way as Allied Soeittie" without the la "ulting 
iipple causing \ibLatiun tlue)ugh the whuh -tuu-ture 
There ha\ e aPD been times when the Mhed '^ocietic' 
have ino\ ed somewhat m advance of the Institute on 
ceitain uiatteis. 

We have. Us an Association, during the past \eiii lie« n 
ol use in having uusatisfaetor\ eouelitions m local com- 
petitions modified and brought more into line with tht 
conditions issued by the Iimtitute. In one ease- om ad- 
vice w as w’fcll received and acted on at once : m anothe-r 
It became necessary tocucularise ourmenibt-r'.adMsmu 
them to leave the competitiem alone unless umdifications 
were made. This resulted in the conditions being im- 
proveil. It IS evulent that although in se)me instances 
unsatisfactory conditions are the lesull of ignorance'-, in 
others it is not tlie ca^e. I may instanct one m partu u- 
lar where a prominent member of the protes-^ion wa^ act* 
ing as Assessor, ami competitors ware informed b\ tlu 
promoter' that the conditions had r^ cei\ed his 'Unction. 
Action of this kind can only succa s'fully be taken if i«nr 
members are loyal to the A^'Ot lation in n fraimng trom 
competing when cucularised. o\ e-n if against their 
intei'est : and it we ask fur this loy.ilte from member' 
wishful to cuiiipete, how^ much ine>re shouid wa- t-xpei t 
loyalty to the profes'iun troin tho'L apjiointed to as^t 
in competition', and who ha\t the op])ort\imty. if not 
ahvay' of drawing up the condition', cu itainiy of peiM'- 
iin: them. and a'king lor amendiin nt it they .ire uii'ati'- 
faetory. Indeed, I con'uler, if it were nectS'aiw.an 
architeet should. h.iMiig rt gard to his obligations to tlu* 
profession .tnd to Iik own st-lf-ia spt et.rarlu i wutbdraw 
from the duties ot Assessor than allow his nann to hi 
identiiii d withn (’ompetuion tlu conditions ot which 
ditfer materially from, and on important points tal 
below, the standard of those authorised hv the Instant o 
Competitions Committeo. 

It Is interesting to note, with retereiici to the mem- 
ber-^ of our Association being circularised asking tluun 
not to take pait m competitions, that the Manehc'ter 
SocietN recently appioved a hy-btw .is tollow s. - --• A 
member shall be considend to ba\e f.uled in the 
observance ot a law’ful regulation ot the Soeiet\. oi 
of a lawful regulation, by-law, nr order of the Conneil, 
w ithin the meaning of Article t>l of the Soeiet\ s Article' 
of .\s'0(.'iation,and shall he liabh‘ to the penalties therein 
stated, if he shall submit, either directh or indirectly, a 
design in aii\ aiehitectiu'.d eoinjietition the conditions 
of whichare unsatisfactory to the (’ouncil, and of which 
notice has been givi n to the niemhcrs l>y the Secretary.” 

This h\-l<u\ lias not \et recci\ed the sanction of tlu 
institute ( ouiicil, but it it does I think our Mauchestev 
brethren will haw set an example which we should care- 
fullv take into ( ousideration, as if this power were ffiiite 
general the conipt tition system thrung}u)Ut the country 
would he pl•actica^^ settli'd.and no architects of r< pnte 
would then ever enter a compe tition in which the con- 
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diiions hjiviiig been brought before the Council of any 
Allied Society, and declared to be unsatisfactory, were 
reported to the Institute as such. 

In the Annual Addresses ^dven by the Presidents in 
the past, one subject whi(di has appeared year after 
year, and which might almost be referred to as a hardy 
annual ot arclntectural contention, is about to be re* 
ferred to as such. I hope, for the last time ; for by 
the recent action of the Institute the vexed (piestion 
of Piegistration, as tlie majority of provincial prac* 
titioners would like to have seen it dealt with, has 
been dehnitel\ removed from the sphere of active 
discussion. The dithcuhies in dealing with this 
subject, which were \ ery obvious to the ('ominittee 
appointed by tlie Institute to consider the matter, 
such Committee representing both sides ot the ques- 
tion, were felt to be so great that it would hav(‘ been 
impossible to get Parliament to legalise the title of 
architect except on lines wdiich would certainly not 
ha\ e been satisfactorv to tlie profession as a wdiole. The 
Committee, after exhausti\eh eonsidenng the matter, 
recommended as far back as April 1906 that the Chartei 
should be revised so as to raise the qualification of the 
profession, and that a Bill slumld be submitted to Parlia- 
ment to give statutory force to the CTiarter, legalise the 
Scale of Charges.and deal with other important matters. 
This recommendation w^as adopted at a general meet- 
ing of the Institute, the details being referred to the 
Institute Council for furthei consideration and report, 
and ultimately at a general meeting in December of 
last year the Council's proposals for the revision of the 
Charter and By-law’s, with slight verbal alterations only, 
were carried. It is now* probable that the Charter will 
be granted at an early date, and steps w ill then be taken 
to submit the Bill to Parliament, so that w'e are prob- 
ably within sight ot wdiat I hope w’ill be regarded as 
a satisfactory conclusion to a troublesome matter in the 
histoiw of the profession— one on which there has been 
considerable difference of opinion and much wxinuth of 
feeling. l)iit one on which each side, while not ha\iiig 
got all the\ WMiited. should be sutisHc-d that the deci- 
sions come to are likely to produce tlie most satisfactory 
results with regard to the ad\ aneement of areliiteeture. 
and the phieiug ot the profession generally on a sounder 
basis. 

The result of this agitation — while it will not beuetii 
largely the present generation— will have important 
efiects on the ])rofession in the future, and as w'e as a 
profession are now reaping the benefits of the work of 
the c'arly da\s of tins and kindred Associations, so the 
younger generatu>n will benefit ^ery largely bv the 
result of the prolonged eoniiocersv wdiieli is now. we 
hojie. at an end. 

The final decisions come to in this matter are to a 
gieat exti'iit the result of the insisteiiee of the pro- 
vincial Societies, wTiich have been much more adversedy 
affected by the lack of something in the nature of 
registration than andiitt'cts prat-tising in London. 

With regard to legislation affecting the profession, 
the last year has been an important one in that it lias 
seen the introduction of the Housing and Town 
Planning Bill." I am afraid, liow'ever. that the addi- 
tional powers of control to be entrusted to the Local 
(Tovernment Board are not likely to be as successful 
as W’e could wish, judging from the way the Board 
ha^o negU'Cted to administer their powers in the past. 
According to the existing laws, it should be impossible 
for .iny tenements to be ovtavrowded and any shims 
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to exist, and it is to be hoped that the Local Govern- 
ment Board, when the Bill becomes law, will be able 
to combat successfully the Interested opposition w’hich 
always springs up wTieii schemes for improvement are 
promoted. 

The Bill is one of great interest to architects, 
particularly the second part, w’hich deals with the 
development of towuis ; and in referring to it some- 
wTiat at length I do not think any apology is needed, 
an outline of its provisions must of necessity 
interest us all. I am sm’e. how’ever, I shall have your 
forbearance and sympathy, for. after having carefully 
read the text of the Bill, Bie title, which is '* A Bill to 
amend the Law’ relating to the Housing ot the ^Yorking 
Classes, suggests that it W’ould be a kindness to 
humanity it a Bill could be brought in to amend the 
law’ as to the methods of Bill-making. The w’hole Bill 
is a most complicated jumble, never saying definitely 
w’hat is propo-^ed. but bLung framed on the method 
that everything in its clauses is to be taken in conjunc- 
tion with various clauses in past Acts of Parliament 
relating to the subject of housing, and one has either 
to be connected mentally w’lth the framers of the 
nn^asure in a two minds that think as one style," or 
to laboriously look up the previous Act'^. and try tu 

grasp their connection wTtli this Bill 

Air. Brow’u, having reviewed at length and criticised 
the provisions of the Bill, continued :j 

The Bill generally should be productive of satisfac- 
tory results, inasmuch as it must be admitted that the 
extension of towns ought not to be allow’ed to proceed 
on any haphazard lines, such as those caused by land 
speculators buying land and la\ing it out to the best 
financial advantage, often in a w’ay wTiich, although 
an architect has to carry out the instructions of his 
client in order to produee good financial results, is 
most unsatisfactory to his ]udginent as to what is 
desirable, botli W’lth regard to the artistic laying- 
out of the ground and the style of the houses to be 
put on It. 

One thing wTiieh nii^ht liave been included in the 
Bill, but w hich has not been dealt with, is the valuation 
at w hich land can he purchased. That Alunieipalitieb 
or Ediicatinnal Authorities wishing to purchase land 
have to pay considerably more than its value is well 
know’ll. The only w ay apparentlvto get fair valuations 
will be by the taxation of land a allies, and allowing 
the owners to put their assessment on the land for the 
purpose of such taxation, the values so put upon the 
land to be the basis taken at any time for purchase b\ 
public authorities. The prohable reason that this matter 
has not been included in the Bill is that it w’oiild open 
up a most ditfieult and controversial (]uestion, wliicdi 
would probably have WTecked the Housing and Tow'n 
hlamiing Bill, as it would inevitably, in some cases, 
deal w’ith land valuations near a tow’ii very unfairly. 
Until something is done on these lines, how ever, it will 
continue to remain ditfieult for Public Authorities 
to purchase land at anvthing like reasonable values. 

The Bill — unless the purchase of land b\ Alunici- 
palities becomes very much more extensive than can 
l>e anticipated at present— can only atlect the profession 
for good, as it w’ill necessitate the most skilful treat- 
ment of laying out estates, and give architects best 
equipped for the work tlu‘ greater opportunities ; and 
w’hile the general scheme will be in the hands of the 
Public Authorities, owuiers of land, although they will 
have the principal lines of their estates laid doAvn for 
them by the Afimicipjilitit s. will yet — as they do now’ — 
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employ avchitect^ ibr the general carrying-out of their 
t'Statc work and the ^ateguard^n^ of tlieir iiutiaAs 
agaimt undue intertereiice hy Local Aiuhuritie" : lor it 
must not ht toriiotten that they will ha^ e in ncai'l\ all 
case^ ot ditibrenees of opinion the riitht of appeal to 
the Loral LTOVernmeiit Board. 

Whatever is the ultimate lorm of the Bill when u 
become^ law. ... it our ihit\, and tho dut\ ot tiu 
Loyal Institute ot British Architects, to do their utmo-t 
to look alter the interests of the protevsion and take 
'^iieh step- as are necessary to prevent the gradual 
drittiug into municipal hands of the carrx ing-oiit of work 
which We as architects aia lU-titiLd in eon-ideiiiig a 
legitimate part oi our practice. 

Ill a recent comuiunic itioii to tlii- Association irom 
the ^Manchester Society of Aixdiitects it wa- men- 
tioned that that Society had had sonu e .irre-pondeiice 
with the Institute on the Town Blaiinmg Bill, with, 
among other things, special lefcreuce to the (juestion 
ot reappropriation. The Institute, in replying, while it 
5up2)orteel the Maneheste-r A-sociaiioii in it- gciicial 
action, did not eonsidei such matters .is reappropria- 
tioii were within its sco^dc as an artistic body. I 
ventuie ic-peciiiilly to ditter very strongly from that 
pronouncement. The jiractice of member- ui our 
2 )rores-iun — particularly in tht pro^inces — ^nece-sitate^ 
their advising their clients on many point- of this kind, 
and it is an architect'^ duty to tho'-e who come to him 
tor advice and jirofessional opinion to keeiJ him-ell well 
informed on all such topic-. The pro\iueial meiuher- 
01 the Institute more than outnumber those in Loudon, 
and I consider it is the dut\ of the central body to be 
interested and to take all necessary steps to assi-t a- 
fnr as 2>o-5sible in all ^loint-t. that arise which attect the 
practice of members out-ide London ; and it should 
not be forgotten that, although w'e are an arti-tic body, 
vet the practice ot the maioiity of architects wlio are 
connected with the Institute eiuhraces practical busi- 
ness matters a- wxdh and that to ignore this would mean 
that many -cheme^ might drift out ot our hands and 
be treated in a 2 >urely commercial wav. (juite divorced 
from architectural effect and artistic treatment, unle-s 
w'e make -tienuous endeavours to retain tlu m within 
our scope. 


MIXITES. V. 

At the Tifth Geneiai Meeting (Biisine?-) oi the se-:;ioii 
I'JO'S^OU. tield Monday. 4th Januaiy IdOU. at s p ni. 
Present : Mr, Ldwin T. Hall, Lar-iVtaa/t iu the 
Chai) , 4U Fellows jindading l-”> ineinliei- of the Council) 
and {>:-> A--ociate- i including 2 meinbei- of the Couiieil) 
- -the Minute^ ot tbe M*‘eling held 14th Deeeinbei LtOs 
2). 1-02 Wfc^re taken a:> lead and signed .is corieet. 

The Hon Secietan hacing aunmuicM d the dece i-e of 
William Milner Fawcett, M A., F.S.A. I resident, 

and Fdwmd Aiigmtu- (Tiuniiig. Pnb!' I /( e./O » it 

wa- n.srdved thjt lettem ot ^sinpathy and condolence bt 
addie--ed tioui the In-titute To tlm lelatue- of th* laTf 
inenitjeis. and that the lettem -should contain an extJif -^lon 
ot <i2)pie<.i<ition on the t ‘d tb* (ngieud Body of the 
the late member- had le- 2 )ecti^ elv rendei’ed to the 
pioie-'iou tUid To till In-tilute 

The Hon Secretdiy lia\ing toimalU ueknowledged the 
leetipl of ]»(jok- 2*ie-eiit<d to The Libiaiw a vote ot rh<ink> 
Wci- pa--ed to the donoi- by acidainatioii. 

'Ihe iolkiwing A'-o< iat*e attending toi the hi-t tune -inet* 
hi: election, wa- toinially admitiecl !•> the Channian-- -viz 
Waltei Maxted 


The loik'wuig i.iudidate w ho Inul pa'-ed th> CoPanal 
LxaminalKin w.i- dteied A^-lk .ate b\ -how ol hann- -- 
viz hlM.Al’ HluU \\-"'lKO, k C«oo.l Hep. ) 

Tin Chaiiiiian it.i't .. .tlu r .umnunein- that Hi- M,gt'.\ 
the kina had beai gia^ luu- 1\ p'. .-e-i t-* eiant Uu le-liait- - 
petite at and had -.inct...n* d tin n. v. Cn un i 

Ml Max Ciaik>- / . ha.’, i‘ _ i" .ill' a daiic. .'.ah u. t.i- . 
a-ked the aac- ui tiie a«-i ta 11 . L a n- anin.it-.o at tlit. ne i Una ■ >1 
2ud Xostmbei lui ^.keraai.i- I - lait a’l^.w.od- v, u.-i 

diawn luan c..nthdat ii*. th.. upA,.] m .t t'< 

ComiLii - ba-iiies- v. a- -impk o. l l!..t im I 

By-law- weiecaiin . il :th in.: tln.-eenh, i ii i >•' a ' t' a 
lI L.indidaie -hu.iid UluNcI thn i\ \ t 1 - ei a„r .l" < th U ’ 
Council had n< ' [lo’. ei to i.-pi le th* t-v-- t : i>> -x.t i. 

Ml G. L. Nnl'l i-'. , who laid gi \. 1 "in .. ,,1 h.~ .n.- - 
tion to ino\t. a la -olur .ai dLn-amli’'g e.n t .p m\.* Lai .>! t .. 
ciiCuiiistaiiec- Icadnn- up to tin. [aoi''--«.-l - ,- 0 ' ’ -l ai -a 
2 Jai'l ot By-kiW d. and uiiLCtin'-’' that n lut n.. no - 
motion -huuM be nio\L-d- with.liLW his i.,-o. .umh <.n t - 
giound 01 the alieiL'l eiixam-tau. l- bio tzht .. n .a: t.y u . 
giauting of the nt’A ChaiUi. 

Mi. K. G.iniiii.-Il \l A in ..LCOi.IanL*- with la.-tiL e .wt i 
• Tiiat the CuUiiLii oi the Bova.l In^tit.Ue . . IhUi-a 
AlelnteLt- -hall iOitliWlth .^ive eUect tO tile v. ih 01 It- 
menibeix, as expie^-ed by the ik-uhatiuii 2 ’' — ^ed in .■]). n 
meeting on 7tii T.vnaaiv IhoT. wheieov tni- In-tuute 
showed Its duappiosal ot the juinc-ph- oi Limitid Compcti - 
lion- ror Bul'ho Buildinu- eieLied with puMic momw-. by 
toi'waidllig a eupy ihtaeot tu the lo aiLll oi eOUlil\ 

counn iioi’ouah. .oid boiouah in Lngl.ind and Wale- bt-iLae 
the loth daV oi Anril IhUp The le-Mh.Uion wa- -econd. d 
hy Mr C H krodie M' 

Mi. A W. is. Cios- F. movtd aS an aniemhiiLni tia.t 
the woid •• loitheiih ' Ml* omitted ..nd that the i. --jlut.o'i 
stop at the woids • Ja.nuaiv BtoT. Mi. Geam. Hubbui'i. 
F.^ A ~]' -ecemied the amen«lmt m. .md A \v i- . t.matt y 
aLiepted by Mi Gammeh. 

A motion by Mi. W. Heiliy White ' -tLOii'lL't by Mi 
•J. b. Gibson f . that the Meetiiiu 2 ’naeeed t>> Ua i.txt 
bu-iiie--, wa- 2 )Ut to the \ote and m_ati\e'i bv ioitv-t unt 
vote- to lorty-six. 

An amendment to omit fiom tlie I’t-olution .dl the woi.L 
aitei *’ Member-. “ iiiuvt'd by Mi. -T Aixon Hoi-IilM 'T._ and 
-ecoiided by Mi Hoi’.tct -i HM-don’/’" wasnot\oted 'luvai 
Mr. Close .- amenihneut, having been voted UT^'ai b\ -ho,v 
ot hands and declaied eaiiiefl. was iinally put tiom n e 
Chair ae the subUantise motion, and it wa- — 

IiLeoLV] ll That the Council or llu Ro\al In-tituit oi 
British Archiiects -hall give eiiect to the wall of u- 
iiiemhei’s a- expie— ed by the Bic-olutiou 2 ui--m '1 in 
02 )eu meetin- on 7th January l‘.H_)7 
4'he pt’oeeedine- tlien closed and th* Meetima -r-t p.ualed at 
10 p m. 


The late Cuthbert Brodrick, Architect. 

G/e< /' Stn L‘i .uht I b, Lt>td "> pano 

To the Jin uN XL 11 F.lkA.. - 

Leak Sik, — i am propiGung a -k<*tch of the life 
aiul work of the hue ('uiiilxu't Hrixiriek, the .ireiii 
teet of the LixmL Town Ilall, Ae. Ae. 1 li.ne in 
my possession the desieii- for -everal imp irt.nit 
huihiings (‘xeeuted by him. There immt, how* ver, 
he in existence other de-ion- prepjjred hyhim. and 
I should h(j very graietul if tin owne]‘s would allow 
me to ^ee them. The greiitest care would he taken 
of them, and tlu-y wouhl he retuiuied a- -oon a- 
they hav(' been examined. -Ymirs faitbfnlU. 

BrTi.f.u Wn.-ox 1 . . 




PrBTJC AlSATTOIPs. By B. Stepiii’.x Aylixe /V. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i8th January 1909. 

T he subject of my Paper is one tvhich I introduce, not without some diffidence, from 
the fact that a slaughter-house, whether public or private, is naturally associated 
with taking the lives of animals in cold blood, when the}^ are presumably in the best 
of health, and under conditions which preclude the slightest chance of escape. This, to the 
normal human being, naturally conveys a feeling of repulsion, which i> to a large extent 
absent when the quarry, either lish, tlesh, or fowl, is killed in a legitimately sporting manner 
for the purpose of providing food. Whilst human beings, however, remain carnivorous, animal 
food must be supplied : and in order to do this, buildings mu^t exist for the purpose of 
slaughtering. From a humanitarian point of view it is our bounden duty to animals that 
they should be killed as painlessly, and under the best conditions possible : it is a dutv to 
oin‘selvea that meat supplied for human consumption should be free fivun disea^^e : that tho^e 
places in which the work of slaughtering and dressing meat foods takes place should be as 
hygienically perfect as possible : and it is an important matter of policy that by-products and 
other valuable material should l)e utilised to their fullest extent. These essentials can onlv 
l)e achieved by the establishment of public abattoirs througliout the count rv, and bv the 
elimination of private slaughter-hoimes. 

It may ))e asked how these matters attect u> as architects. In the future — and I 
sincerely hope the near future — when the public abattoir system is established as firmly here 
as it is to-day on the Continent, there will be a very wide field open for the English architect 
to design these utilitarian but certainly complex buildings, well planned and with a distinctive 
character. 

The Germans claim to be pioneers in establishing public al>attoirs. As early as the 
fourteenth century such laiildings were erected in Germany, and even at that date laws were 
in force forl)idding the laitchers to ^laughter cattle (^Isewhere. I think, however, that to 
France must be awarded the credit for erecting i^abcnit forty years ago') the first really com- 
prehensive abattoir scheme — at La Yillette, Paris - on lines the main principles of which are, 
speaking broadly, to-day followed in the finest Continental works. 1 shall refer in detail to 
these buildings later. It was not till about ten ye<irs afterwards that the subject was seriouslv 
considered in Germany, and since that time many hundreds of public abattoirs have been 
erected. By a gradual process of evolution, founded on practical experience, in manv respects 

Tliii-l Sfuc^, Vol. XVr. Xu. < — iB) Jun lOu'C 
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the [IcUining ot (ieruiiin ui>iiltriir^ t<i-day .ippi • 'ii, at lie- in 

additiiiH tn the many e\i-tina hiiiMum-, m-w --ne- au- I'ein-j t i < < Ual all ^>\n the (-'’inuiy. 

Tn Enuland and ^Vales to-ilay ^\^• hav< n'-minahy ah"n‘ nim iy-eii:]il I'uhli'* .d-.ot- ar--, Ian 
lUMvly t\\ c»-tliird^ s »f these i iiiildini;'' are \a-i'y -'iiiall. » -r t >1 'S; lu i^'lanrdiia : i n lai i , a la ''La* nnnd't'i' 
cannot he -erionsly considered a- puhlic ahattoir- :it all. Kvtai it tin y w t • e .ill - iti-faciory, 
thi- niimher would represent one iimt tution to al^ait L\ery ;>:U).uoo inhahiuint-. A- .i niattt r 
ui cuinparisc'in takiinj; caie-third id the exi'^tuig ahattijim ii" hj iiia ua-i-nahly 1 1 pr» utati\ e 
huilding-— and thi- i- cerianily a liberal alh >\\ain i - we liavt to-day in I lealaiid aiidW.ih- 
one public abattoir to each million 'd' the population. 1 think i* i- i^a m mrt at'pirMU tiiat 
we have hardlv reac-hed the frinu'e of an " abattoir '-y-tein. 

In Paris to-dav there are twr^ splendid municipal aba.tioir''. ''UpplyiivA tla- im ai i^v tin* 
w’hole of the citv, and not a ^iuole private ^langhter-hou-e. In J.ondou alout- tn-day we 
have about *294 }'rivate ^laughter-hou-e-, and not a -imale munici}'.il ono. I’he City ( t.rpura- 
tini Abattoir at I'-liuj^tou. and that at Ih-pttord for billing foreign imtiorted cattba (Miinot b^ 
ci.amidered a'^ such. 

On the map of London "tig. 1" I have shown the disposition of the private slaughter hoimes, 
licensed last vear by the London County Council, in the area covered Im the map published in the 
London Directory. The map shows 222 private slaughter-houses in that area, and it will be 
seen that in nearly every case they are in the midst of residential property. The po-itiom are 
indicated ]>y what, I think, may well be described a^ ** black -"pot^." I[ap[)ily. lictatces ai'e now 
r>nlv granted vvarlv tis jtei’sons who conform to the regulation^ of the Council: but even under 
the^e conditions the fact that they shr.uld exist at alb many in populous districts and sur- 
rounded by houses, is ari olfence to humanity, hygiene, ami economy. If the proprietor *4 every 
private slaughter house in London rigidly coni}>lied with all the regulations .*f the London 
County Council and the suggestions ot the Local (aoveniment Loard, the system would still he 
a had one. In making this statement I know that I am treading cat eontroyorsial ground, hut 
I shall endeavour later to suppoit my contention that private skuighter-houses should be, and 
must be eventually, superseded by public abattL'irs. Consiilering tlte mattor simply fr<'an 
a hygienic point of view, it is soinewduit surprising that whiLt other civilised nations liave 
forged ahead we have ivmuined indihm’eiit. We pride f>urselve.s— and, 1 venture to think, 
justly- — r>n the enoianous strido.s we have made in sanitary science during the List tilly veai’s. 
but oil this }rii'licular siihj* ( 1 we .lie at least a century l>ehiiid our Continental maghhour^. 
Tlecently plan^ have lK*en pi*opai’ed fore, public .ibattoir in Constantinoph^ and the work either has 
l>een or sliortly will be connneiK'ed. Alien this has ))een ^lcc^llll[>li^lled, London will .stand in 
‘•splendid*' i^obt1ion as l^eing tlie only European ca[)ital without sucli an institution. 

The results from the < stablisbiuent of hospital'., sanatoria. ]>ublic hl)r<trie^, pulilic baths, 
open .spacer, and <‘Vf*n ^ewage sdiemes ;n'e kept eons^^autly hefore the •* man in tlie street, " 
wliilst slaughtering is cariieil on in places> hidden trom '^ight : and the average citizen, s., long 
as his meat-supply is palatahle and a [ipai'eiitly wholesome, remains not onl\ inditfereni hut 
actually wishful to know nothing ahoiil the suhjeci. Some short time ago an article ;t})|)eai'ed 
in the local paiier rd‘ one of our largest piuvinc-ial ritif*s. 4’ he writer apob>gisf‘d t(,r mentioning 
sueh a gruesome suhjeet a.s slaughter-houses, and stated tliat be difl so only from •'• sheer ])res- 
bure of civic necessity," and concluded that •* there were more attiaclive things to read alnait 
than skiughter-hou.ses." Lor many yea r.s past 1 have h(>eii greatly interested in the 'subject, and 
should lie the last per.son to disagree with this statement; hut I feid veiw .sti’ojigl v that reform 
can only he accomfdished when we have the courage lioldly to faci* tlie “ un.ittr.ictive " suh)eel. 
and candidly acknowledge that it is a really important one, rather than to shut our eyes to 
existing conditions and continue, if not in blisstul ignoranee. .it aiiy rate in Idissful content. 
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rt'ci'iitly llit^ question iA ert'ctin^ a puljlk* aluittuir in a certain provincial town of 
abcut 4U,i)0() iiili.ibitant'' lia> ]»een suniewliat energetically (li>cuhfte(l. The local paper stated 
i I an article ipion the ^ultjecl that “nearly the whole of the private >laiighter-hoiises within 
the honai^eh could he clo'^ed eii the ;;round of in'^anitation/' The Medical Officer regarded this 
>tatenient a> a }»ei>onal rellectieii on the work executed hv him and the Sanitary Inspector, and 
in hi" iie[u)rt t<* the Ooniinittie "aid that he only knew of “ two slaughter-houses in the area 
tliat could he called in"auilaiy.'' That any at all should be allowed to exist in the twentieth 
century, and in a well-regulated populous English town, can only be described as scandalous. 
It i" Hot surprising that the Medical i )ilicer of Health concludes his report by saying, “It is 

very de"irable that a pul die abattoir should be erected for the t(,)wn.” 

Eresuniing thi" case fairly to ie[>re"tnt the average state of affiiirs, viz. one insanitary 
"laugliter-liotise to ever\ -il.dOlI inhabitant", on this ha^is we have to-day in the United King- 
dom about l.TcSO of these building". I have no he"itati<jn in stating that this estimate is 
a low one. The legal machinery for chj"ing them is inadequate and cumhersoine, and only 
when Eariiauient serioU"ly take" the matter in hand, a" on the Continent, can airy real 
reform Ije instituted. 

In (iermany and in other Continental countries })ublic abattoirs have been and are being 
e"tahli'^hed in nearly every town of a few thousand inhabitants, and the private slaughter- 
luuisc" com[ailsoril\ clo"ed. A "inall measure of satisfaction may. however, be felt in the fact 

that in London the private slaughter-houses are being gi’adiiLilly closed, as 1,4*29 existed in 

1^74 ill London alone, whilst tliere are now' only 294, a diminution of nearly SO per cent, of 
the nuinlier. 

The time at my disposal will not allow me to enter fully into the question of the merits 
and demerits of the public the private skiughter-h<nise, and I must therefore only brietly 

refei tci these matteis, A few of the demerits of the })rivate slaughter-houses Usually found in 
nearly every town or city may be summarised lis follows : — 

\'( ' They are generally situated in crowded districts, freqiuuitly behind the butchers* shops, 
and are often old "tables or other buildings converted into slaughter-houses. 

i/o Leing scattered, diix ct rail or w'aterway transit is inif^ossihle. so that the animals to be 
killed Iiave t(t l)e driven through the stieet" to the danger nf the fuiblic. 

o ^ Leing private [U'operty, only the Medical Otficer of Health and the Sanitary Ins}>ector 
have access to them ; and a" killing may lie carrietl on at all hours of the night and day, it is 
l>]iysically impossible for the"e officer" to he on the "pot continually, and thu" a large amount of 
diseased meat passes into the market })ractically without inspection. Lor instance, three years 
ago wind }'o^sibly the same to-dayt one city in the kingdom with 110 private slaughter-houses 
employed two sanitary in"[;ectors for the district. A portion only of their duties was to 
inspect the skiughter lioust's and the carcases of the animals killed for food. Comment on the 
impobsiI)ility of these oltua rs Itriugable U) do so cliicieiitlx needless, even if the wdiole of their 
time wen* devote<l to the work. 

o/' h’or the same iea."on it i" quite niqiossible to deleei cases of criulty to animals. That 
siudi exist", niiu e from w ant of training of the slaughterers than from wanton brutality, cannot lu* 
<loubted : yet whilst over I'onvictioiis were obtained last year akme Ijy the ILS.L.C .A. 

for (n'lielty to animals gt'iierally, only tlfteeii c< ruvictioiis were obtained for cruelty in slaughter- 
houses in a [leriod extemling over the last few years. 

As in London alone about ot>9,U0(t animal" [ter annum are killed for food, it is obviously 
easier to detect the i-ases of crueltv in the [uiblic streets than in the [trivate slaughter-houses. 
Again, tin* ^laugliterers only killing a few aiiimals fter month, or even year, cannot attain 
the dexterity or experience of those continuously engaged on this work, nor can the private 
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batclier atford to provide siu-h apparatus fur }tainle-- killiira a> car be siqiplied in the 
municipal institution^^. 

Havin^t dealt ^vitll .-ome of the Llemeru> of the private ^laiie:hTer-]i<ai>e>, I now dl.^cU"" 
shortly their advantage^ to the community or to the tradesmen. Th< ij Ji>/r, //,on ' 

The whole of the ah(.)ve-inentioued defect'^ iiweparahle fr<(m the ^V'^tein of innumerahle 
scattered private slaughter-houses are only a few of the nua-.t ap[ureut, l'he-e< defert> can 
be, and are, prevented in the pultlic abattoir. Almost invarialdy on the Continent oind 
sometimes in England) tliC'^e building-, are erected in the suhurl)-, and in (dox* [)ro\imity to a 
railway, so that the necessity for driving aniniaC througli the street', doe', not exi^l. l)i'.ea>ed 
meat sold for food is practically unknotvn owing to the einploynient of fully ([ualiried veterinarv 
inspector'., who are conliniially on the spot while auiinaE are being killed. Wanton crueltv 
is reduced to a minimum, a.- the municipal hnilding'. are under tluAierce liglit of pid^licitv, tlie 
officials are continuously in attendance, and only trained men are engaged a^ sl<iiighterei>. 

I have been recently called to ta>k in one of the professional journak- for having the 
temerity even to di^eus". the (piestion to wdiether public aljattoirs can be made to be ^elf- 
supporting, the tvriter stating that such institutions are a necessity, and whether thev are 
conducted at a profit or a lo^s is more or les< immaterial. AVitli thi^ I am guite in accord : hiu 
I unhe>itatingly htafe that if, when a puldic abattoir is built suitable for the need-, of tlie 
district, properly managed, and the surrounding private slaughter-houses compulsoiuTy closed, 
they can be, and should be. self-sup})Orting or prutitable. Even to-day in England, of our 
many public abattoirs, old and ^mall a^ most of them are, and competing a- tliey do witli 
the private r>laughter-hour-ej^. 41 per cent, of them are either -elf-su})}>ortiijM or profitable, 
even in face of the fact that in Birmingham there are about Ibl private -hiug]itcr-]ioii>e-, 
in Manchester 90. in Leicester 78 (and the lEt could be added to indefinitely o all competing 
with the one abattoir in each city. I think thi^ result i^ imt only euiiimutly satisfactorv, Imt 
even surprising. 

In his book on ShiNjhfer-huu^t lUfur^/i. Herr Carl Hei-> state,- that in Heniianv everv 
one of the public abattoirs — and there are many Iiundred,- -are without exception profitable, 
that the profits go towards reducing the rates, and that meat food ha.- dei-reased in price and 
improved in (juality. hen we con.'^ider that the Herman and other Continental abattoir> are 
erected on a ^cale of magnificence which we should never dream of in England at ilie pre-ent 
time, thi> all the UK.ire a-touishing. 

.1 will now’ mention a few of the salient points wdiich 1 think -hould bn observed in a w>ll- 
plamied abattoir. Existing building.'^ of this kind can be, broadly, divide<l inl<» two da^r'e-, 
tho.-e oil the “ block system/’ wliere all the main departments arc under one rooti aiul tlie 
‘•separate sy.-tem/' wdiere the main building- are separated by road> or [)a— agt-. Tlie main 
buildings of a moderately sized abattoir consist ot lair^ for vciriou> animal-. >l.au'diter-]iall 
cooling-room, administrative block, superintendent's liouse. ('old >{oro- ami cliill rooins 
de-tructor, buildings for the i)reparation of ]|y-pj•oduel^ and offal, workmeiT.. me->-roi>ms. 
kitchen, batlm, \c., and pathcdugical )’ooni. An adequate site >liouM alwav.-^ be pevided 
sutfieieutly large to allow for future exteiibiou of the buiiduig.-. Wiiei e well-planned sbim'bit'r- 
eourt^, laii>. and <'<)oling-rooms are provided, the other building-. rebuively ea-y loarram'-e. 

Ill most of tlie old abattoirs the slaugliteriiig warn carried out iu a -cries of ebamber.- 
divided from each other hy brick walls, with tlie result tliat -lu-h a >v-tem wu'. little 
])etter than a series of private slaiighler-liouses, witli the single advantage that Hum were 
concentrated instead of being scattered. I cannot too strongly eondetnn this im^thod,’ which 
to-day is nearly ol^solete, but unfortunately iiot (piite so. Tin- fact Iia.- led tlie authorities 
of some existing abattoirs ((luiie recently, foi* in.Aance, at Edinburgli and Buda Be-lh) to 
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abandon the old buildings and supersede them with others planned on modern line.-. The 
more modern open-hall system has taken its place, and embraces the following good points — 
light, air, ventilation, ease of inspection, and facilities for keeping the place scrupulously clean. 

It is generally acknowledged that animals, especially beasts, suffer pain or fear at the 
sight or smell oi blood, and also that the tlesh of an animal killed in fear deteriorates in quality. 
So that, not only from a humanitarian, but from a busine^^s point of view, the planning of the 
slaughter-hall should be so arranged that no animal ih allowed to see another killed. This 
is difficult in the large open slaughter-hall where a number are being slaughtered at the same 
time, but the difficulty has been cleverly overcome at the Chatham Abattoir, to which I ^^liall 
refer later. The lairs should naturally be placed near to the slaughter-courts, with ear^y 
access, but so arranged that no animal can see the work in progrebs. The cooling-rooin should 
either join or be near the slaughter-court, and be connected to it by overhead transit rails fur 
conveying carcabes. One cannot over-estimate the advantages of the cold store, and every 
abattoir, whether large or small, should he provided with this valuable adjunct. It enables 
the butcher to kill at his convenience, and to store his meat, till such time as it may be 
required for sale, in a perfectly healthy condition. The temperature is kept a few degrees 
below freezing-point, so that the meat does not require thawing, as in the case of imported 
frozen meat. I shall deal with the other buildings in tlie few notes on plans exhibited on the 
walls. 

1 am bhowing some illubtrations of the magniticeiit Cattle Market and Abattoir of La Yillette, 
Paris, designed by M. Janvier, and opened in 1867. Some idea of the size may be gathered 
from the fact that the plan is drawn to the scale of about 140 feet to the inch : the area 
105 acres, and about two and a half million animals are killed there per annum. The 
site is almost an ideal one for the purpose, it is bounded on the east by the railway and on 
the west by the canals, one of which crobseb the site in the centre, so that easy means of water 
transit are provided, wffiich obviates the necesbity of driving cattle through the streets and 
facilitates the work of removing refuse. The site ib practically divided into equal parts, one halt 
devoted to cattle marketb and btaWes for live animals, and the other part for lair^, slaughter- 
courtb, and cooliiig-roomb. Time ^Yill not allow me to debcribe the laiildings in detail, but i 
may mention a few of the princi[)al points in planning. Monday and Thursday are the market 
days for the sale of live animals, Tuesday and Priday are devoted to blaughtering, and AVed- 
nesday and Saturday for dressing and carting the carcases. On the market side are a large 
number of buildings for offices, caretakers. Customs officers, lire station, Ac., and a inagniliceiit 
old fountain removed from the ITace du Ch.iteau d*Eau. Li the centre are three enormoUb 
markets for sheep, beasts, calves, and pigs, the largest c<jvering an area of nearly live acres, all 
under a single roof. Separated fi’om the market by the canal, spanned by bridges, approached 
by stairs and sloping ways, is the portion devoted to the abattoir proper. It wall be seen 
that the main buildings consist of a number of blocks, on either side of which are lairb, with 
a waiting-court in the centre, and an e(iual number of Idocks with cooling-nMjms on either side 
and slaughter-courts in the centre. These buildings are arranged alternately, and each is 
surrounded by wide avenues, many of tlieni well planted with trees. It is thus necessary to 
bring the animals from tlie waiting to the slaughter court, along roads at times greatly impeded 
by traffic. Practical experience has taught the lesson that the slaughter-courts are too narrow 
to allow’ of the necessary space for animals to be killed on each side. Many subsidiary buildings 
are placed on the other portions of the site. 

At the time wTien these abattoirs were built scientitic refrigeration was in its infancy, so 
that in the original scheme no provisi(.>n was made for cold storage. A large cold store with 
refrigerating plant was erected a few' years ago, but only of sufficient size to deal with the 
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meat supplied foL’ tlie arm}'. In reeent year'- adverse eritiei-'iii lia> lieeii made <.»ii the }4ammiu 
nf the nurthern half of the ahattoir>. hut it mu^t not he tor.Ltotteii that thev wtU'e t reeled over 
forty yeai'i? a^o, and that the finest Continental abattoir > of to-day have been to a lar,ae extent 
built up on the •’ bones " of La Villette. These buildinjas van ahnust be (ompaied ehroU"- 
looically \\ ith tlie hobby horse and the modern Idcyele, and 1 think it n uieat 1\ b > the ( redil < 4 th*' 
late 'Si. Taiivier and hi-' Lreiieli eollea^ues that tlie '-eheuie -till e«)n''id(a’ed a maanilieeii! 
one, the present-day German abattoirs only ditieriny in det<til ratlnr llian in piiiudple. Ihe 
ikiris authorities, however, reeo.mii^e the necessity for having inerea-t d aia emm.xlaiii »n lof 
refrigeratiuii. that improvement can be made in the })assage of animaL from tin Ian- n> tin 
slaughter-halh and additional facilities fur carting the meat. Guite recent!} . theret^jre, M. lo "ii 
Eonnenfant \one of the city architects^ [>repared a scheme euibraciim the-e rt(|uiiemtnt- 
which was sho^^n in a -evies ot beautiful drawings lately exhibited at tlo' f laiu-i )-]h'ili-h 
Exhibition. Since that time, however, some small alleraticnis have been made, and nwuig to 
the courtesy of SL Leon Bounenfant I am enabled to exhibit a fdan aii'l a bird --t ye \io\ "f tlu 
last project. As wall be seen from the drawiiyus, the general “lay out the main 

buildings is vertical rather than horizontal, as in the present buildings : and whilst the -aiiu' 
accommodati<.>n is })rovided as in the present slaiighter-houses. the means <4 lixin-it and 
circulation are enormously increased. A large refrigerating-hall is }4aced at the eiul of eacli 
block of lairs and slaughter-courts. The e-timated co-t is about a 1. 000. (inn. and when c<.»m- 
pleted will be the *■ last word " on this subject. 

At the time La Villette Abattoirs were built it was thought they would !>- large mmiigh 
to provide all the meat wanted in Baris, but thi- was found to be incorrect, and a -mailer one 
wars opened in isoT. de'-igned Ity SL. Lrne-t IMoreati, architect, at Vaugiuird. to -up}>l} the 
need- of the inhaljitant- on the left !>ank, viz. about a ‘d* the popuLni. ,u of kaia-. 

The area occupied i- alajiit tw'enty-five acres, and over (iOO.OOO animals aic Inlled aiiiiually. 
The main building- consist iA four large Idocks. -imilar in plan, and eadi containing lairs, 
waiting-court, slaugliter-coiirt. and cuoling-rooins. The animals are enabled tliu- :•_» be driven 
direct troiri the lair- into the large waiting-court, where tliev pass into tlie slauuiiter-court. ai\ 
killed, and the carcases talveii into the adjoining coiding-rooiiis. i\fany ptjiut- wliicli [iraclical 
experience -howled wvre defective at La Villette are liere remedied, in addition to ilir gixat 
improvement in circulatic>n and the space for cartage. At the of] nhartoir the -fiughtt I’-coiiit- 
are do feet wide, and the w’ork is carried on at each side : at Vaugirard they aix^ AH tn^l wdde. 
and killing ojil}- take- [dace on one side. The remLiining building- on the -ito are tlm abattoir-, 
for [tigs and Imi'-e-, oliice-, Lu-toms Ilou-e, aucti(»n mart, Ac. 1 regret it i- Lm['o..-ii4e to 
desmdbe the two Iniilding- moix' fully in detail. Imt to do .-u would occiqty tlie whole of tlie lime 
at my ilis[>o-al. 

A- regards tlie arcIiite<Aiire of the.-e two grt.nqt^ of building- I thiidv a elaiice at tlie 
[diotogra[)]i- and illu-tration- will make you agree with me that not only tlie pluming I'Ut 
tile t'Xt.;rior and interior tre.itmeiit ,ilso is inaslcrly. AVitliout the sliglit^ st ovei -t liborat i. 'ii, 
the-^e kirge utilitarian i>tiildings are so ini[tr< ssive and -nitalde to tlieir purpo-c .i.. to «ianpG 
admiiMtion. 

I am ‘-hmung illust^ation^ of three ty[dca] ( o'niMU abattoir-. \ i/. tho-e ,it ll i Im. la'i]*/ m, 
and (Jlfenhacli, An}' attcni[)t to de-enbf^ the-e liuildiiigs in <letail wo\dd t,iki‘ up ttM>uiUch ttua . 
and i laii'^t tlieieiore leave tlie [ilans to sftealv for themselves, d'hey -htiw tla^ u-ual ijerni-ni 
arraiigeiiient of aixnt roadwa} IxTweeii the slaiigliter-liall and tin* cooling-rooiu-. In the 
iiio-l leceiit laiildiiig- thi- I'o.idway is (oveix'd })y a glazed ro(4'. As in ( lei man v not onh 
slaughtering hut tlie general W(.)rl\ ot an abattoir i- caiaded out with almost inilitarv preci-ioii, 
the danger of c<.)iitaminating tlie meat of the freshl}’ killed aiiiniai by [ia--iiig o\er the roadwax 
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L^reatlv reOueed. Stated hours are devoted to killin,u, dre^-^iiig, ^Hid (Mrtage, .i pro( 
vliieh I tliink Would ])o almost inipo>sil»le in kaiglaiul, and nnIucIi va^ tlii’U,eht !(• 1 h' im['( 
vhen considering the new bLdioine at La \ illette. A> a hroad })iiiKiple, L tliina the aniniiN 
bhuuld enter the abattoir at one end. be stLilded. killed, the carca-es dre^'od. cocbd. and the 
meat carted a^yay without having to through any optn roadway. 

It mav l')e interesting to note the broad view> \Yhich iuir Continental neighbour^ lake in 
rei’erenee to their abattoirs, frequently among the finest building'^ in the city. An arti( le 
in the Ln/naf nf 2bu]i I)eceinber last calh^l attention to the tact llial the i>irnnnahani 
municipal abatt(hr eo-t .el2rk9sH. While Birmingliam S})ends nearly a liead for n- 
abattoir, the little towTi of Oti’en])ach, in (rermany, fru’ instance, lia^ -^pent el LL. 7d. })er he.id 
of it^ ()0,000 inhabitants. 

The plan and ph(')tograph exhibited rd the aluittoii’ at I tredit are mo-t interesting. ;i'- 
they show’ a w’ell-arranged Dutch installation. 

Having thus briefy dealt wdth a few’ of the Continental abattoir>. 1 turn to tlie veiy limited 
held of those in England. Although not ^^trictly a public abattoir, and although the installation 
is a small one, I think the plan of the abattoir at the Dockyard. Chatham, is the mo^t [lerfect ot 
tlio^-e of w’hich I have know'ledge, not only from the humanitarian point of \iew, but a- regard- 
facilities for working. This plan is the outcome ot many w’ise counsellors. In 1904 the Ailmirahy 
appointed a Commission to inquire into the question of the “ humane slaughtering ot animal-, 
and the many wdtnesses examined were all experts engaged in tho^e trades and t)rufe.-sion- 
appertaining to the subject. As a result of the deliberations, the main tioints in the report 
were as followvs : •* That animals aw’aiting slaughter should l)e spared any contact with tlie 
sights or smell of the slaughter-house : that w’aiting-pens should he separated troin the -lauuhter- 
chamber by sliding doors ; that doors should he imt>ervi<ais and not -li})}>erv : that rattle 
should ]>e slaughtered screened off from their tellows ; that immediately tlie carcase- liavo 
been Ided they should be dressed in an adjoining chamber, screened od trom view ot animal - 
entering the slaughtei’-house." How’ admirably these recommendation- have been carried out 
and how’ thoroughly they are practicable will be seen from ilhistratitai- on the walls. Tlie 
animals about to l^e slaughtered are lu'ought from the lairs and kept w’aiting in four covered 
pens, in the centre of w’hich is the sutierintendent's otfce, wdth w’indow- giving full command 
over the slaughter-hall into which the animals are brought trom the tseiis. (hi iiiie -.ife ot 
the slaughter-hall are dwvirf division w’alls, aliout five feet higli, extending ludf-way acro>-. the 
chamber, thus assuring all the advantages of the open hall w’ith none of its disadvantages. 
In these compartments the animals are stunned and hied, and the lloor w’lished down and 
cleansed l)efore other animals are brought in. The cai’cases are tlien drawn into the imait- 
dressing room, wdiere they are “dressed.”' This chamher is one wliich. I think, does not 
exist in any abattoir elsewdiere, and it is diffcult to over-estimate its many advantages. Hero 
is executed the })articularly dirty w’ork ; it tJi’oniotes rapi<lityof working, (Lviale*- tlie nere--itv 
of draughty roads or pa sages hetw’een the slaughter-hall and cooling-room, iiud facilitates tie* 
removal of offal and refuse. A point not to he riverbioked is that of ea^v in-pection. a- tln' 
intestines of each animal killed can he examined in (‘onjuiKdion with the ('arcane, and it 
only under such conditions that really reliable examination can he made. 4dn^ ri'iiiaining 
hiiildings on the site are practically similar to tho-e found in a w’elLplaiined sadieme. and imII 
for no stJecial comment. The buildings were designe<I in the Admiralty ()Hice^ undor tlie super- 
intendence of Hr. I. Brooker Hunt. 

On the walls are shown plans, elevations, and in some cfi-(‘- photographs, of a iiumi.er 
i)i public abattoirs in England, most of w'hich are interesting as a whole or in [)art. Thev 
show a diversity of plan, and it w’ill he noted tliat most of the older ones are -o anaiiged tli.it 
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fAcb laitcher a separate killii^L^-eliaiiibeia \\liii‘li iiuw Amt i ally r. >iitltaiint-(l. ^\]ilNt tlu- 
^laugliteriiiy arranyenienl^ (.)t the niAre nio'ltui liiiiidiny" ^U'Ji lli A at Snulli ^hirld^i ar<' 
I'U the *• opeii-liali " >y-tt.aii. 

I ain ^urry that it ^^ill he iuipi,>‘^>ihle tu ylaii- - [mimIi ly, hul 1 -laaild lilu 

tu diwv^ attention to a few of them. The IjiiiiTiny- at ^^all]i Slnehh. .yitOit'd in art* tho- - 

ni uiie of the la^?t puhlie abattoir^ ereeteJ in England. Tlie -ito i- irregular in ^ha}K^ but wlU 
'situated: and althou.eh the 'scheme i> a -mall one. it i- vmy imuybto and eml*ra(t- iho yowd 
[H)lnt> lound in the modern Cnntineiual abattoir for a towu nt ]iit limu -n'- . Tlu- -laiiyhtm- 
hall i'- -eparated from the eooliny-room by a roaduay ip,n*ily ro\er<d l^y yla-- v<randiab-' m\u r 
whi'di the carcases are convoyed on overhead rails, i think, however, that it i- bettf r nuM.nvt y 
the fre-hly killed carcases directly from the slauyhter-liall i" tiio i . iline-i - ^ >m- mi ovtilu.ol 
raiE without nece>^itatiiiy })a-saye throuyh <in (»peu 'or [Mitly opt-ni oeidwav nuniceuankl 
with dust. 

A unique plan was suggested by the Model Abattoir ^Lumty-oum voar- and the 

plan is shown in hg. 14. The scheme wa:r tormulated by Mr. llLriram llichaiiEon in 
conjunction wdth lii?^ father, the late Sir Benjamin Mdird BiehaiaBon. mid dravn by om 
colleague^. i\fes-r>. Unsw'orth and Xe^wberry. You will laailily nb-t-rve that the j»lan is not n- 
scale, as the pavilions for pigs, sheep, and bea-ts are of similar -i/e. It i-, hr>wever. intorostiny 
and sugge-tive. 

The idea that every animal r^hould be remltred in-eii-ible by I eing placed in a lethal 
chamber before killing naturally apjieaB very 'strongly to (jiii humane in-tinct-. and it ha- 
been proved by experiment that the tie-h ot the animal alter -uch treatment i- in no wnv 
deteriorated. The three main building- are circular, and c'.m-i-t cu an miter lange '4 lair-. 
whiBi a roadway .-eparate^5 the^^e from the -laughter-bay-. The rf.ndw.iy is laid with tram 
lilies, on wdiich a lethal chamber arranged. Thu- the animaB woubl enrm’ thi- cbamb,-r n*om 
the lair.-, lie rendered unconscious, and then taken into one ru' the -laughter-hay-, killed, arul 
ihe carca-e.^ dre-^ed. Another feature of thi.- plan is the admirable tacility for in-pectiran a- 
the veterinary in.-pector, -tanding in the centre enclosure, lum full command over the wla.d* 
of the ^laughtering operation.-. Tlie late Sir Benjamin Mkird l(i(diard-'m « xp^rimeuttMl on j 
large number of animals in a MYst-end slaugliter-liou-e, and it wa- tound tlhU not only w.i- 
lethali-ing perfectly practicable, but that the animal.'^ -uheivtl no pain, the tic-li wa- not 
injured, and wa.s afterwuirds sold in the ll^5ual way ot tivide. AVhether, however, -ucli 
<U’rangements could be made practicable tor a large abattoir i-. J tliiidY, -ouawhat debat. ible. 

In the foregniiig I'einark- I liavm not mentioned the abattoir- of Scotland. To-dav. (uit 
of TOo burgh,-, 124 of them, or nearly bl per cent., have public abuttoi]-.^ and greatly adib i] 
power."? for closing the }>rivate -laughter-houses. The Local (.Toverninmit B'uird of St.otkind i- 
iiow veiy rightly advocating the erection of public ahatfoii^ in or near all town-. A imTiu- ot 
live mile'^ i.^ .'-iigge^ted for towum with ffom b,000 t(j S,000 inhabitant-. Scotland i- cmUainlv 
much in advance of England, and is gradually a[q)roacbing .m ** abattoir ->y-{em.*' 

A' regards material.-, in the erection ot the>e building- wood -bould be u-e<l oulv wbm'e 
al»>oluu4y nece^?sary. Stability and facilities for sci ii[ai]oU'- (Teaiilnie-'^ mim! be ilu- keviaae, 
4’lie floors immt Ije of perfectly impervious material, and white gla/tal biTclvwoiT oi l ile- la i‘^el\ 
used in the interior of the luhldings. s(j that every trace of dirt oi’ IThmI niav la^ ea-ily detected 
and removed, A waiter recently in one ot the jonrmi]- advocatt^T ilie n-e of laaovn .-ali-glazed 
bricks for the dado of the killing-courts, as traces ot blood n]i thi- nialei iai would imt be a]q>.t- 
reiit. it i- (lithciilt to understand tlu^ rea-on of .-la-h a recouiiuemlalioii, .iltlioimli ii ]ia- been 
l(q)ted in one of the last ahattoii’s erected. Brickwork, cenientei and di-Uaiipered at tVe([neiit 
iiitervals, would be infinitely better if the initial c(s-r of gli/< 1 b-irlw a*’'- or marble, -.raiie- 
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ummI in (uTmany— ib prohibitive. Tliroac'lioiu tht^ ])uil‘.liugs very licOit paint —prefer- 
ably white— bhuuld be employed. 

The (piebtiou whether public al)<ittoirb bhonld or should lau l;e adopted appears to me a 
national rather than a political one. so that 1 am boinewhat unviilingto mention such a vexed 
(jUe^tion a-^ •• impoitb." But la^t year we imt)orted into the Ihiited Kingdom coribiderably 
over A. *)(), 000,000 woi'th of meat food. A very large protKU-tioii of this conies into the countiy 
and i'- ^old by the retailer practically withrait in'^pertiou. The live aninialb imported and 
killed at Deptford and other foreign animal wharves are certainly uniler veterinary inspecrion, 
bill they only represent one-litth ot our foreign and colonial inetit-supply. A large portion 
even of this meat is sold as •* home-killed/* wliicli to the average t>nrchaber conveys the idea 
that it is English. I am strongdy of opinion that a general abattoir yvstem “ would encourage 
the British fanner to raise honie-grown cattle, which \vould n(_>t only ]>e to his [iecuniary 
advantage, but also benelit the British consumer. 

In conclu-ion. I should like to say a few words on the main reasons why public abattoirs 
have not sui>erseded private slaugd]tm--houses in this country. They may be sunimed up in 
four words, *• trade o[>position *' and “ vested interests. “ Trade opposition is very strongly 
against the abattoir system, as under it imptction of meat would naturally ]»e more stringent 
than is [lo-^^ible at the present time, so that dise<ised meat food would be condemned in a 
much greater proportion. 

It is acknowledged that even the greatest expert is treipieiitly unable to detect tul^er- 
culo'-is in ail animal whilst it is standing in the cattle market, so that a butcher may buy an 
<inimal in good faith and after killing find the carcase is either partially or wholly untit for 
human consumption. The (]uesti<:'n as to whether he should he compensated under these 
conditions \va-> discussed at great length ])y the Boyal Commi''<ir)n on Tuberculosis. Four ih' 
the Commissioners considered the matter •* a trade risk." ^Yhilst the cuher three recommended 
comt»ensation to the extent of one-halt ot its value, provided that the animal had been Ijouglit 
without any intent to defraud, and tliat a reasonable price had lieen paid for it. 

As regards oompeiisatiun for compulsorily closing })rivate '-kiugliter-house- when a 
public abattoir is built, the Commissioners were unanimous in the recommendation that no 
couit>ensation should lie paid, hut that the owners should be allowed three years to c<mvert 
and apt)]y their premises to other purpijs^^. Personally I am in favour of reasonaljle com- 
pensation in either case. 1 tind in (b/r Shnujlitt by ?^fessrs. Cash and ITeis^, 

that when the clo^^ing of private slaughter-houses in (Termany was made eompuBory the sum 
of eSo.OOO was claimed from twenty -twi.i towns. Government arbitrators were a2>poinTed 
and only ell, :>()() [)aid. an <iverage of c per town, or Id per cent, of the ammmt claimed. 

There is little doid)t that many hatchers ludding licences only continue to d(.) s^ waiiting 
for the time when the buildings will l^e closed and compensati(,)ii given. This is proved by 
the fact that at tlie last jicensiiig meeting of the L.C.C. a num])er of licences w^ere ot^posed, 
and som<‘ rcfiisial, on tlie ground that practically no slaughtering had taken place during the 
yt'ar. Why tlie cattio hretahu-s and farmers o[)p(.>se t>nh]ir al'at loirs is a little inoro difficult to 
understand. 

Some few years ago it was proposed by the L.C.C. to t-rect six large abattoirs around 
rjoiidou, and had this sclieme bi-en iMiiied c>ut (>ne of the greatest hygienic reforms of tlie 
century would liavt' been accomplisbed. But once ag.iin trad(^ o[>position succeeded, and tin* 
jiroposed work was abandoned. A tew months ago the subject was again l)i*ougbt forward, 
with tlie same unfortunate result. How long a luiblie necessity is to be shelved owing to the 
wt'll-organised opposition of a few interested persons, it is difficult to say. 

To the' Humanitarian League crtalit must be gi\'en for its strenuous endc'avours to 
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promote tile abattoir system. Many pamplilet'- have been published hy the Lea.aue (ai tlu' -«ub- 
jeot. but the^e only reach a limited number of person- interested in the matter, ]^^^veltul trade 
opposition and public a[)athy have ^till to be overcome. The Ih^.P.l’.A. have recently circin 
lated a very interesting pamphlet, giving facts and ligures, er titled j n ji>r l'nl>/ii 

More than once we have discussed in this room the (juestion ot “ otllcial architta-ture." 
A])attoir ljuildings complying with various re(pureiiient>, c(.mple\ engineering winh. elait-aMte 
'^anitary work, considerations of humanity in stabling and slauujnering, the ut'*.! eTieient 
methods of veterinary inspection, A:c., all tend to render them }>racticall\ inipos^iPl,. tn b, 
designed by a single individual, however taleiiteil. In any large abatt« ar sehenu* tin archueet. 
engineers icoiistructional and municipah. lueihcal otficer oi health, and vneiinaiy sinaecn 
''hould work together harmoniously. 

M^hether in England we shall awaken troiiL our iiierti.i duiing the ne\t \ear, or tin* neC 
century, is a matter I must leave in the ■■lap of trie gods." 


List of Illustrations exhibited at the Meeting. 


Mdp ot EuLCaud. -hnwin- -iniaiion ot i'ublic AbattO’is 
uith and without Cattle M.aktt- attached. 

Hap showing the exi-ting pnvate -iauehtt-i-horoes In en-ed 
tiv the Lniiddii C’ountc Council in the- aiea loveied hv 
the Han pubii-hcil ni the- LonCion Divectoiv. 

I Villette, Pai*-^ : (reneial Plan : Plan. Elevation, and Sec- 
tion ni S'i.iro'htei -cult and C( m ding-ruuiu-, and plan nt 
I. alls and Wnuinu-coriit ; Detail ot PaiiT. Waitnig-couu. 
lirinkinu-truuuh. a id aivi-ioii nt 'shecpl.au ■5 . Pait Plan. 
Elev.itiun. and Section o: Bea-t IMailiet : Exteiiuraiid In- 
tciior, Photogi'cUihs oi \ uiion- Building- ; a Plan loi the 
pin[) 0 -ed lecon-ti ui tiiin ot the noirlmn poitmn nt the 
Abattoii tit La Villette BiidA-eye Viev ot ditto. 

I. a Puce (rauche i Vauaiiaidt • Block Pkin oi the Abattnii : 
Detail l-’lan oi I. an*.-. Vrainnu-cnuit. Slauglitci-t ouit, and 
Coohnc-rooni- Intel mi and Exteiior ATe\c- nt caimu- 
BiiiMing-. 

H H. Dockvaoh Chatham T>lnck PUiu Plan-, Plewiimn. 
arid Section. 


south shield- I'lau. \TeA (ri '^ia.i-htm -I'.t ' .-nu Cnn.p 
lialh 

Carli-le : I’lan ot ALatron-. 

We-t Haitb poed . BInck Plan and Pl.e.i 
Bairow-in-Faiiie-- Block Plan and Itr-ta 1 Pbn - 
Birkenhead Plan 
Cheltenham : Pkui and Eievatinu. 

Sr. Anne-- a Buck I'lan --ip' Ikv.il 1' n- 
St. Helen-, i.ani a-hne Plan. 

Bnnuimhp.in I'ljn. 

Peed-: Plan- and Ple\.ition^ 

Huddei-neld : Plan. 

Clla-enw. HeHilanil-. : P'au 

])un<lee; Urminal h*-nie Iban . B.id'--t'\,_ V ^ 

Hod( I Ab ittOn Snt n •' S| , r( }i ]*1 u 
Dublin : Plan 
Berlin Plan 

Offenbach* Plan Bud --ev^ and (n-ia'a’ Vn v 

Buda lb_-tji B id v* Vn- \ and ( Ten ^- ia ’ Vn 
I tiecliL : Plan, 
i nipziu Pla'l- and \'a ’A - 
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lioin IHi. A\liiig's icceuth published book on l^nhJtr ’Che photographn \icv,- oi Li \’iU< it< . Par.-, 

arc printed troiii block- ii-ed in tin* prodnction ot Ml .V\ ling'- buob . and li.i \ . Inn n kindU b nt h\ tin pnldi-' . ■- 
lot tile pi‘i -( nt ])in po-,( 
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DiSCL’SSlOX. 

Mr. Eunk-'I (i[:oi;i.i:. P r( 'iuJr nt . in the (.'lutir. 


Mi;. ^MlNEV PEliKS. F.^.A.. the City mu- 
\ey()i‘, lEiiiLi di the invitation of the President, -aul 
the remarks he wished to make wouH he in the 
nature of a protest. ^Ir. Ayliny had carefully 
eon^ideied niiiny plan^, but he i^Ir. IVrk^l liad 
looked at the iiiruLS ot the ditierent enyineer- and 
architects on the plaii'^ exhibited, hiit had tailed to 
find on any one of them the name of the auihoi 
of the PrLper. Even if Mr. Ayliiin had never 
carried out an abattoir, which apparently he ne\er 
had (I'lie, he mieht at lea-t have drawn up -onie 
model [dan of bis own to he a nuide to those 
who had to desmn ^ucli baildine'". What he par- 
ticularly wi-litd t) ^uotr'^t aeuiinst. however, was 
the ■statement in the Paper that “in London alone 
to-day We ha\e ai>out ‘J.Ai private ^lauLrhter-hoiiNe^ 
an 1 not a .'finale municipal one,'’ l\rr. Aylina oLo 
-tated : *• Recently [dans have been pre[>ared tor a 
[tublic abattoir in Coimtantinople, and woik eithei- 
has bfen or -hoitiy will be commenced. When 
thi^ ha'^ been aceom[di''hed, London will stand in 
‘ >plenilid ' isolation by heine: the only European 
ca[dtal without such an institution.'* If i\Ir. Ayling 
meant by " municipal that not a -ingle slaughter- 
hou-e had recently been put up at the expense of 
the rate- he was perfectly riuht. They had, how- 
ever, a nreat improvement upon that : tor a lame 
abattoir had been erectt-1 tor the public good 
without a penny coming out of the public pocket. 
The Coiporation of LjndMii was the food autho- 
rity for T.ondon . it had the [)rincipal markets, and 
it boarded all ships coming up tlie Thames and 
inspected the tood. The Corporation of London 
had spent between ld0,000 and 1 10.000 on [luttine 
up public slaughter-houses at Islington. Idiose 
slaughter-boust^s had been contemplated for some 
yeai‘s. and a commitren* had visite<l the best sLiugliter- 
liouses in (Germany and the principal slaughrer- 
hou-es in JAigland, and as the result of many years' 
thonelit the abattoirs at Islingt m had been built 
and Were opened by the L )rd ^fayorin ^tate a little 
over a year ago. Tho-e .slaugliter-lioimes were 
public, but the inference seemed to be, from i\Ir. 
Ayling's Raper, that they were not public. Any- 
one could go thei'e and kill a [)ig tor sixpence, a 
bullock for eigbteenpence, a c ilt t )r tlnvepjnce. or 
a sheep for twopence, and there Avas in attendance 
a fully qnalitied veterinary surgeon, with a statl of 
assistants, to .see that it was properly done. 
Uumanitarian aiul sanitary improvements woubl 
l)e found there that did not exist in any other 
abattoir in England and in very few abroa'l. 
Om* large municipal authority recently had ap- 
pointed a committee to visit the princijKil slaughter- 


lim-e- on the Cuutineiit. On their letuin tliey 
visited tho-e put u[) by the Corporation at Isling- 
ton, and they declaied it to he tur finer, as regard- 
efiuipmenr, and more satisfactory than anything 
they had souii on the Cmuinent. At Islington no 
money had been spared in order to get the most 
[leilect -anitary and humanitarian appliances, hut 
not u penny hal been -pent on architectural work. 
The instructions were that the building Avas to be of 
-tuck brick, and there wa- no ornament of any kind 
ab )Ut the buildings. The monotony of the long 
lange ot building- was not, hoAvever, Avithoiu a 
certain ch-irm. Inside it aaouLI be found that no 
legard had been [)aid to co-t or to recoupment. 
The Cor|:oration did n it care AA'hethev the build- 
ing- paid or not : they Avere erected to be the line-t 
slaughter-house that could be put up from the 
humanitarian piint of vieAV. For instance, OA'er 
A 2.000 had been spent on electrical huets for 
rai-ing the beast- alter they had been killed, and 
about *1,000 had been spent on AAiiat Ava- knoAvn 
as the PodeAvil de-tructor. a AA'onderful Clerman 
invention Avhich enabled them to get rid of all 
diseased meat. He tMr. Perks) had devoted con- 
-iderable -tudy to the subject, but he did not 
Avish to criticise the Pa[)er. He was interested in 
the Corporation of London, and be felt he ought to 
make some prote-t. -o that it should not go forth 
that London Ava- <loing nothing : this, he was sure, 
the In-titute would regret. There were a lot ot 
[)ractical points in connection Avith the subject 
Avhicti he ^hould like to go into at another time. 

iMn. .1. C, XIC OE A. said that some ten years 
ago he had had the opp >it unity of Auditing most of 
tin* s|aughtei‘-hou-es on the Continent tor one of 
the impoitant corporations Avliich had been men- 
tioned that evening, and he must say that he quite 
agreed Avith some of the remarks made by the la-t 
speaker. The lecturer had put together a large 
amount of information aaEIcIi Avas very dillienlt to 
obtain, but he Avas rather di-appointed that he did 
not refer more to Avhat had been done in the Pro- 
Ainces. London, no doubt, had done at Islington 
very good Avork, but not until after the ProA'inees 
had shown them Avhat might be done in a similar 
Avay. In a slaughter-house design ir -eemed ad- 
visable not to folloAV the Fiench systmn, AAhcrt' 
they had the o]iportanity of laying their ground- 
plan out almost to any extent. Most of the abat- 
toir- on the Continent seemed to be on the ^anie 
plan. The buildings at La \hllette had been very 
much improved, but the plan there adopted Avould 
not apply either tsi London or to the provincial 
toAAiis ill England, for the sinqde rea-on that they 
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li.ii iiL't the LlIkI 111 the Ctiitie oi the cities ii.) de- 
vote to thi^ purpose. The J-Ui'iiiin^haui her}) >17111011 
. reeted a Lu‘'ie--ized slaiiitbter-house upon rather 
a restricted area of rrround : it was nece^^ary to 
economise the iaiid, and thi- expedient wa^ ad pjted 
of puttinit the ^tahle^ on the top of the slaiiehter- 
hou^e. The >tal)le^ were approLiehel by an in- 
clined plane, an I the arraiineuieiit was found to 
work very well indu-ed. He tlioiiyht the lecturer 
had made too much of the sentiment ot ^laiiehter- 
in^n He had never ^eeii any indication ot fLur m 
^iiiferinn in the eye ot an animal when lookinn at 
another of it- kind being killed. There were always 
busybodies about ^laimhter hou-es who wanted to 
put blue s'oectacles upon the animals and leather 
covers wc. over the eyes and head : bat these only 
served todistraet the -laughter-man in the execution 
of his important work. In the hands of a laoodt 
sober slaunhter-inan the pole-axe had been found 
to hr the most elective weapon. In the Province- 
some ot the abattoirs were veiy paying in^tituti 01^5 
when c jmbined with mark As. There wars a general 
desire there to have the public slaughter-house 
close to the market-place. The simple-t method 
was to bring the animals direct to the slaughter- 
house either tr nn the side siablei or from tho-e 
above, without an intermediate pen ; one animal 
could, be brought down at a time, and w^hile being 
killed in a properly enclo-ed slaughter-house the 
next animal could be eot in readiness. He thought 
that in England it was best for climatic reasons 
always to have abattoirs and markets under a con- 
tinuous roof, including the carting ways. A ui-rnt 
important thing was the designing ot the lit tings 
tm* the -laughter-house. The carrying gear was far 
more important even than the architecture of the 
building it-cdf. Walls and shed roofs gave some 
opportunity for an architect to display his skill; but 
the designing of the fittings, the carrying gear from 
the slaught-r-houso to the market, the hoisting of 
the carcases and taking them to the chill-rooms and 
refrigeratmg-rooms.reijuired -kill tj avoid handling 
the carcases. Germany had been well to the front 
in this matter, and refeivnee might be made to the 
work of the firm of Messr-. Herbert Morris A 
Jbi^tert. who iiitrt diiced the e.irrying gear into 
this country. It was from this firm that he got 
the detailed information which was obtainable in 
(lermany ten or twelve years ago, when such 
arrangements were not to he seen in EngLind. 
This matter of public abatt )irs was a subject 
wliich lie hoped would be brouglit befmaj the 
general public and the municipalities throughout 
England. The elfort the lecturer had made to bring 
this about was a -tig) in the right direction, and 
such piacticul Papers as his ouidit to receive en- 
couiagemcnt. The planning ot the most simple 
liuilding re<[aired '^killand attention, and he thought 
the courage the lecturer had dis])layed in coming 
forward \Mth this Paper on a -ubject whicli \\as not 
a very -avoiuy one ^^as much to be comimmded. 


Mm .i MXON IlOPsFIEED . 1 . . in lUMViug 
a SOIL ot thanks r > A\hiig fm- the iioubb h.' 
had taken In }>n pa»-ing th.- Papei and pumne it 
iiefore them, -arl that the -iib)tet appuikd tn 1 dm 
-imply as an mu-i'b r wlm had bt tm lo I huago. 
had vi-it^ >1 the -tnek-\aril- tlim e, and li.id o-gutud 
liaMiig d iiiL -o. TTitia ti iit‘ la 1 uid -yiiipmhi-. \s rJi 
the mwVL'im-iit b)r handling in a cL .ni an-l 'ah(dt- 
soiiie manner the neC‘-s-,j:-\ \\uik ot t' t -Om '-{-\aid. 
Tli^i’e aj- nulling in the -ibi m p > 1 Acdai 
attiactive to tie m a- aia Int x t-. out lE s M’mht U' u 
to disilain to d > Achi: rbty c i.,bi nm in l: .lallv 
la expi'e-- the elY UU to cb ill Up tin -t Lk-\ai 1 -. 
It slaughtai -hnii-e- WrK ai oli-hf'l aii-l -t"Lk-'vata- 
and abattoir- iii-ntaie 1 a- <ui the C>m::nmi:. .imia- 
lect- might ho])e to be alluAed to help m n.ai.gj-j 
them worthy ot modi rn civih- ituin. If th*w- >l:-i - > 
they sh mid. he hopel. be able to a\i el the i niiLi-m 
W'hich was made -o famo i- in da. 

Tan PREt^IDEAT -aid thank, d Mr Axiii.g 
very heartily idr hi- a-lmirable Papei . Tm 1. ma: 1 .- 
of -uu-egUtUt -peaker- had bei 11 \<.r\ iiut n -turn, 
e-pecially th()-e ot Mr. P. ik-. who had gn.m a 
thoroughly English exani]ib- of a buiMing i..adt 
sumptuous iii-ide, but with ail attLiin*:- at ..ilKi- 
tecture ab-^taimid from oiu-i-u . IP- wa-atiaul :hai 
would geneialiy be the meibol wdih u-. 

Miw AYLEsG, in re-pomling to tie \oIl‘ ot 
thanks, said that Mr. Peik- had ixuiaik'.l up n 
not seeing iiis name ae archittct on anv of :h.. 
plans exhibitel 011 the wall-. Thar wa- hi- lui-- 
fortune, not his fault. Ht- hopetl. h 'wmar. if h. 
lived long enough, to l-c commi-sioLeil to <lt-ign 
an ahattjir, but it wouM not be on riit_ Lne- of 
that at I-lingtmi. AJr. Poiks liad ratel him tor 
not calling the Islington biiiMing .1 ]mb!ic abat- 
tdr. But it was not. It wu- built b\ th. ( itv 
Corparati-an ; the money did nm e nu‘ o.u ot tbi- 
rates. The building- liad co-t tin v 

were very sniall tiiid could n- \er be madle to j>av. 
Thi- fact ava- frankly acknowlr dge 1 at the oponinj 
ceremony. In the I-liiigton imiidings tlit re w.re 
electrical lioi-ts, and in addition, in ca-e th* i 1 . r- 
trical hoist- should go wrong, then* wii^ lmn<i- 
lioists. Slaughter-men. however, were not weaklings, 
and he maintained that two >et^ of hoj-i^ were not 
necessary. He puite agreed with Mia Peik- that 
theie wais nothing wasted oiit-ide. ljut he did tbmk 
tliere was a lot wasted 111-ido. and that manv im- 
p-irtant points of planning wt-re open to cririn-m. 
Mr, Adcol had mentioned tliat thee had irU loom 
in the centre of Loud >11 ti; build on -ucli broa-i 
and coiiijirehensive lines a- at La X’dletn-. lb 
pert^A'tly agreed. Hi'. cuntentK.in \\,(^ tiiat tlie\ 
should not build in tli. e* ntiv of J.ondou, bu’t 
in the ^ubiirljs, w'heri time wa- ])lmiry of ro( m. 
As regards the pole-axe. in the hairP’ ot a \ery 
expei't slaughterer there weie tew h tt-r imjije- 
ments, but many -lauebtei-ers were n t (Apert. 
As to the \a] i )us term- of pi-ti)]s and the la-t 
impleiiamr broiigln om by ilu* S-i iet\ f<»r the }‘n 
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vention ot Cnieity to Animals, there \yas no queS' 
lion about it — it mis direct and ^^ainless. He 
had not jaentiuned paiticuLirly the provincial 
abattoirs ])ecause he had not time; but the map 
he had prepared showed rather an interesting 
fact, tint if a line were drawn from the Wash 
down to the )iuli of Wales he believed that 
about one teiith of the existing abattjirs in the 
Province^ would b^* found below that line — which 
wa^ practically the^ half of England— and about 
nine tenths above. 

Public Abattoirs : Architectural Considerations. 

11 Cid'ie>n 

'20rL h 19o:e 

To Uw E'htor JocinNAL K.LB.A., — 

Sin,— I listened to Ur. Ayling’s Paper on public 
abattoirs with much interest, and it had been my 
intention to raise cert lin points contiicting some- 
what with his geneial c uiclasi ms : ])ur under the 
circumstances I felt that any iurther criticism at 
the moment, liuwever impersonal, might appear 
ungracious. 

Mr. Ayling made out a very good case for iht* 
establishment of public abattoirs in the general 
interest of jmblic health and the humane treatment 
of animals, but not in the interest of those unfor- 
tunate beings who are doomed by the force of cii- 
cumstauces to live and work in them. I suggest 
that the creation of large buildings on the lines pro- 
posed, and the necessary concentration of workers, 
tends to aggravate the evil uf their abnormal en- 
vironment, and that the public gain is partly at the 
workers’ expense. Civilisation may demand its 
victims — its martyrs — but let us show at least as 
much humanity to men as to animals. It seems 
to me that the arrangement of an abattoir should 
show at least as much consideration for the actual 
feelings of the human wairkers as for the some- 
what problematic feelings of the animals, and that 
it is only a plan that is dominated by this con- 
sideration that has suHicient human interest to 
have any claim to be considered architecture. I 
should have liked to ask Mr. A} ling whether it 
was pos.-,ible so to design an abattoir as to permit 
the lives of the workers to approach the normal, 
and it is because I doubt this that I also doubt the 
prujuietvof considering an abattoir as arc-hirecture. 


There are certain facts of life which we recognise 
as facts, but which ve all refuse to recuLfni^e as ht 
subjects for air. I sugLrestthat this i?, one of them. 
Take it huw you will, the deliberate, cold-blooded 
slaughter of tamn animals is not an inspiring 
rheme ; it bears the same relation to the pursuit 
of wild animals as cold-blooded murder does to 
battle. Imagine a picture or a statue of a butcher 
killing a pig 1 Imagine a symphony of slaughter 
or a sonnet to a slaughter-house ! Is it easier to 
imagine the possibility of making an expms-ne 
work of art of such a building •? The more the 
nature and function of the building is expressed 
outwardly — the raoiv this expies-ion is heightened 
and iorensitieJ — the more horrible the result. 

Granted that such buildings must be, and that 
in their technical aspect they may come within 
the province of the architect, yet, I submit, they 
are not lit subjects for dclibeiate artistic expres- 
sion : although it is possible that I'V refiaining from 
any conscious expiessien of the nature ol the 
building, by doing nothing to draw out or heighten 
this expression, we may arrive at a certain nega- 
tive expression — the expression of the fact that 
the '-ubject is unfit for publication. From this 
point of view it might be well to hide them under- 
ground like a public C-')nvenience. but if thi^ is 
nut practicable, they might be siuTounded ])y a 
high blank wall ; then if w'e were to write over the 
gateway, in the language of the animals. •L-\bandon 
hope all ye that enter here." I fancy we should 
exhaust the possibilities of aitistic expre-^ion. 

The subject is a new one to me, and this may 
account for the dirfieuilty I feel ; but I would 
venture to suggest that it is just on this point 
that we might have expected some help or suggest 
tion from Mr. Ayling, as it is the aspect of the 
case that has the m^tst interest to the architect. 
And perhaps I might alsj be allowed t '> expeess 
the ivgret that many of U'^ feel that it has become 
the custom at the Insiitute for members whu read 
Papers on any sjieeial class of building to c mfine 
tlumiselves i ) the technicaiities of re<|uirements 
and arrangements, and to ignore the larger and 
more interesting (pies tion i>f the special oiijpor- 
tiiiiities that each difieiamt class id' building attbrds 
for characteristic architectural expression. — Faith- 
fully yours, 

A. P. Ji:3ntKTT r.]. 
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CHRdMCLE. 

THE ITUZEb AND ST[T)F.NTSH1PS lyO:). 
The Councils Awaid. 

The Design-- and 1 >rawin‘jf- ^-ubiiiiiieT for the 
Institute Prizes lUilI Stiideutsliip^ are no A' (}ii 
exhibition in the rialleiy of the Alpine Club 
leiitrance in ^lill Street, (’■)iiduit Street, W.o 
The Cjuneirs jl^ed ot Award, read at the Geneuii 
Meeting of the Januaiy, uive- particulars of 

the competitions ^nd the lesults thereof 
folljw^ : — 

The PoYAL IXr^lITEl'E SrL\Ei: dlEOAL^, 

lE; The Lbso// l/eJo" curl Tii't‘ilhj-V i e Crum-'H^, 

Nine Es-ays on The Intiuence on Architecture 
of Modern Metlr d'^ of Constriietion " were receivtd 
f a- the Silver ^Vledal under the folhjwinu motteeN . - ^ 

1 • h rniin. 

■J * 111 Ku til ] )teiu ■ 

i * X' '.V Lamps tui Old. 
a, * sti'-- 

0 ‘ Lilt Mciii i*' ilu' C It Mil. 

7 Xmn.i 

s. -Voeh" 

0 • X. V /. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and Tuentv- 
live Guineas to the author of the Es^^ay submitted 
under the mutt ) Void " [Ilcut y A. 11 ill, IJ.A. , a 
Prize of Ten Guine.i't to the author of tlu^ E.s^ay 
submitted under the motto *• \dta Nuova ” [Ilorucc 
(Aibitl --l.'j, and a Certificate of Hon. Mention to 
the author of the E^say submitted under the motto 
“• Xew Lamps for Old ” \[<icLarai /bj^s bid . 

lii.) Tho d/en^/oe^/ ] )rii n inj'^ hSIeildl unh tlO 10?, 

Mne sets of Drawdnus were ^ent in of the 
various buildimr- indicated, and under mottois as 
follows * — 

1 ••Anriijai' Onbaui VtiieiatH) 0 iltn\,ii 

llilllllial \ , ( t 

J. '• Ci-^tTK uni ' (1 -tiaiiiei' (FnuiiT.ini- Alihiyi 

• r.i (-'cFm 11 111 ' : d 'rnief 1 - i St 1 ti nc i ,t - ( 'huu 1 1 1 . 


i ! ■"-< , e; \ ■!. ') . i.t i~ I l.nvii.n.iiu ■ Cc. • 

t niib 'ijt ' 

1 ! u- ^ '.I Eu n, c -1 uc 1 

e 'EM' t, i’..i ■ N.i .. t 

( I M . 11 , ll ‘ ' i 

7 IR e-- ...iLim 11 11: . -a. .i ■ 

S “ s > 1 1 ( T E 1 1 I 1 ' ~ 1 1 U 1 ' 1 1 ' i ( ! ’ ' . 1 ’ ’ ’ n 1 , \ 1 .1 1 ■ ‘ . 

d M-uen. 7 ,n .. 

e ; e -UAiii* 7| I - • ■ - ( ■ ' 


'[ luA oiiiicilawunl tin Ml> 1 thiud T- lO nhiit j'-t*) th- 
a’uthui t-f tin tlla^Mnu ' l ! lUll tit.’ 1 und.-r tlu riiuito 
'■SanOallo ’ ihn W. iC " / . .iii'l a Ctaiiliuitt 
ot Hon. bli'ntiou and boot> to the \alii« ot Pin* 
Pound- to tlu- author ot thu diawiim- -uluiiitn d 
under tlu nu'U" ■“ Idiiit ‘ A an (I. T>>jc< . 

The i.EEiNo ^ 1 ! 

«i. I T‘ e ^ Mr ' , ' 1 clOO. 

LVii < te-iun- t( »r ti C’a-ino i >n iht 1 m u'dit-r- < t a L t i * 
wcUT* ^uhnnttedl luidtu- tlu tidiluwnm moti -- 

‘J L’’.' '^.na „ ■) -Ti , .i, ^ 

') t '■ HiLiiiiii ' * d "li nu* 1 - 

4 • Uc- A^. ■. 

ll Nor:, in Vi lit Norl: ■ \\ 7 - 

7 ‘ in ‘ 7 snanu.- 

- -TUd ^ca. d. n- . 7 ^ 

'* limb" C 'ti, nil-.- 
In “ Lo) .a'l] Orit u stutii c-- 

dht; b oulicil havir awardtl the dEGailiun an-i 
'''Ubjeet to tiie -pc:cilicd c uiditicui-' the -uin in 
One Hundird Pounds tci the autlutr ot the do-iern 
-uhmitled undei the .Evice of a “Pel St^al" 
_A}it''ijii/! ll. L'nrAi/ . and a (fertihcaL** of Hon. 
IMention and Twenty (linm n t > the autlior of the 
design under motto “ Centrelui-- " Bd- 

t ! >jj(‘ ly. . 

no IfL'j LHcl ' t ir>(tsh ,o •/ e/ 4_100. 

One application and drawing- were received for 
the Owen Jones Student-hip from S. Herbert Maw 
ib strainer- b The Council regret that they are 
unable t > awaird the Certificate, hut tluy awnrd a 
Prize of Twenty (luineas to Mi, A. Ha'hrrt M.<ii\ 

(in,) The Bu>fln Si inlrnTh ip <i nd 1 10. 

Adne applications wxu'e received for tlie Pneiu 
Studentship from tlu^ f. llowdng : - 

1. -loliii i. Lti) \ . 1 '-tnunm-. 

2 A (t ])l.l(ktnlil t •'tlMUUl^ 

4. H. llllbrl’t I'la-n . 1 -inuiiM-. 

L L 71(; I ) (nil ^ -'ll ,! 1 MM " 

7 1 4 .1 Ilk Hen lie : j. -tuiiiM i - 
<b I’riL'N 7I;t\ . I ur.om / - 
7. Syduf-y H. Milk i 4 ur.une, , 
s \ 1). llnlnn-oii . 1 Uiaiiii i 
'b lo.mk U* sriiitb . [) .n,,i],, ] , 

The Coniu-il luive nwar-leh th.. :\[cihil an.l iM,l,j..,.t 
to the specified cmdition-i the sum of Eortv 
Po:nip to .Vi, ,S. /E.¥i//,.,,..na a LTrtiticat,. of 
Eon. Mention ami Ton (PmiHi- to Vr. U Iftibct 

b rase ) . 
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(iv ) The GoJicui _!// *//<■// and aGo. 

Two applicdtions were received for the Godwin 
J5ui’''Ury from the fullowinc: : — 

1 -T A, O. Vllaii . o stiaiiui^ 

2. Ihxon SiKiia : 0 -truiutv^. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and (-abject 
to tlie spcLdied conditions) the ^iim of tiid to 
dG. A. 0. Allan. 

(V.) The Tlte (A'rtincdte and aHO. 

'rwenty-one designs for a Covered Arcade of 
Shops Were submitted under the following mot- 
toe- : — 


1 

Vica-li.i 


8 straLiiei- 

•J 

lE--lo(.‘ ' : 

.} 

-iiain<.a-. 

a. 

Kuir.m 


1 -Toiinei- 

E 

• Clai ion ' 


* ^U'aiinr-. 


ChaiiiEir 

>n 

: .; -riaiiiei- 

r, 

'• lE z/t Zt‘1 


; 8 -tiaraei- 

7. 

Eh l..-n 


8 -nainer- 

s_ 

■■ lonie ■ : 

8 

StiM ineis. 


T.a-r M.in In " o -tiainev-. 

lu 

1 

lOl 

ue ■ : 8 srrainei-.. 

n. 

•• Mitif . 

8 

-tiauiei-. 

12. 

• Paihrlio 


8 -aainem. 

1 E 

• rtnuz/.i ‘ 


8 -irainei". 

14 

Kc-d Co- 


) (lr\ lC^-| : 8 so am* -i 

IV 

*• Kl'I >tcl} 


nleMce) : 8 -traiuieis. 

Ic. 

• Kodm ‘ ; 

8 

-traiuer- 

17. 


o 

-trainei-. 

IS, 

” V •* : :i . 

tiaineis. 

l!t. 

’* Wivimo ■ 


8 strainei- 

Z(l. 

• WimG’; 


-ti’anei-. 

21. 

■' Tii.oialf- 

111 

Curb'" ' : 8 snainer 


The Council have awarded the Ceriiticate and 
(subject to the st^ecihed conditions) the :?uni of 
Tiiirty Pounds to the author of the design bearing 
the inotf) •* Clarion ” [Eicliard W. Al. iTiintf . a 
Prize of Fifteen Guineas to the author ot the 
design under motto ‘‘Last Man In" ^Bfriiani 
Edicin LiAe'' , and a Prize of Ten Guineas to the 
author {)f the design under motto '* Pi‘-ve/i'ro * 
^S’. Herhert Alaic]. 

Tun Aktiu'i: Catks Ibii/i: . Foirtv Gilxi:\s. 

(>ne application only has been received tor the 
Arthur Cates Prize— viz. from Leslie Wilkinson [A. 
t() strainers). Tlie Council have awarded the 
prize to Mr. Leslie Wilkinson. 

Thuzus rou J)i>i(i\' \ni) CoxsT^^uc’TIO^. 

J he cL'/nsc// Gold AledifJ ( 1 ) 1/1 i.10 10s. 

Nine designs iov a Landing Staije lo a Iloyal 
I Glace from a Lake wt-n^ submitted under the 
follo\\ing mottoes; — 

1 * Au liit(‘(.ni ^ • i 1 - 

2. “ C( a iK^'l *' : 1 - 

a. “ Du >4 ” • 0 ^ti.iiiu’i - 
4. •' Isi- ” : o stiaiiiei- 
a. “ 4 -tiamei-. 

n. lU'X -■) -tiMiiici ?>,■ 

7. “ Kdttru " . a htnuiU'l 

s, “StMildt Sciiiab" eU'Mtt I ') -ti.iinn- 

0 Xdj>ljf‘i (lul)bni- " : 1 '■toonci- 


The Council lun'e awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the author of the design bearing the 
motto ‘‘ Lies 'iJou/das William Ban • 

The Ashiutel Phize 190^. 

The C'onncib on the recommendation ot the 
Hoard of Kxaminers (Architecture), have awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize (Lcoks value aIOi to Mr. 
IJ/jrace JaiiiiA AGr of Xuneatoii, whj was regis- 
tered Tr<-djat loner in 189P). Student in 1902, and 
pished the Final Examination in November 190"^. 

The TuAMtLLixo SruuExrs' Wokk. 

Saouc Mrdalhon 1907.— The Council have ap- 
pi'oved the dirawing- executed hy ^Ir. Harold 
L'ooper J/t '/-///i 1907). who travelled in 

Italy, S^Mt/erla^d. and France. 

( ncen Jeiir'i studentship 1907. — The Council 
Lave approved the work (4 Mr. Arthur Jb H. 
•Tack- n Wet'll Juries '^tu/lenf 1907 . who travelled 
in Vorrhern Italy. Greece, and Turkey. 

T le Bj>:e 1907. — The Council have appioved 
the Work of i\Ir. G. Salway Xicol [Tdc Piiicinan 
1907 , who travelled in Italy. 

Faj.'/i St(idLn^>hu‘ 1908. — The Council have 
atiproveil the drawings ut Mr. Sydney G. Folleit 
Tinn/i Stade,:f 1908 , w*ho travelled inXortharnp- 
ton-hire. Lincolnshire, Oxfordshire. Worcestershire. 
Glouco-tiU'-hiie, W'ilt-hire, and Sunersetsbiiv, 

Tlie Lt-ed ot Award bears date Isth -Tanuaiy 
1909. and i- signed by Ernest George, i hai> man : 
• lames S. Gib-uii, H. Ak Lanchester, Alfred W. 8. 
Cro--. Al/ 'A'ei'' of CoiHaAl: Alexander Giuliam. 

See. : Herbeu G. Tayler. A^^l^t. Sr< . 


Limited Competitions. 

A’ o A" eeOer, 0 IhftUnri Puui\ 

S',' , laAi fitwci/ [/ IVOIK 

The following letttr, having reference to the di-- 
ensGon at the Business Meeting of the Isth January, 
has luen handed in for publication : — 

Dear SiK.--At a meeting of the Practice C'oin- 
iiiittee of the Northern Archit jctnral Association, 
held on the 19th insr., 1 was requested to intimate 
ro you that the Committee, having perused the 
report (Joukxal K.LB.A., 9 January 1909) on 
Mr. Gammeirs motion Limited Competition-, 
desire to express their appreciation of the attitude 
adopted hy the Council ct the In-tinue with regard 
to the matter. -Yours faithfully, 

(’ftvTii.rs s. Fimixu.rox, 
rx s,' /. 'M. i: /./cJ. .sv w, 

The Tribunal of Appeal : New Appointment. 

The C’ouncil. in accordance with Section 178 of 
the London Building Act 1891, have appointed 
Mr. John Slater to till the seat on the Tribunal 
of Appeal left vacant by the deatli of Mr. A. F. 
( Pruning. 
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Amendment of the London Building Act. 

At a conference held at the County Hall on 
the 11th in:?t., called by the Superintending: Archi- 
tect ot the Loiiilun Cuunty C aineil “to consider 
the questions rai-td in Part Y. of the Bill/ there 
were pre'^ent : representatives of the Councils of the 
Pioyal [nstitute cl British Architect-, the Surveyor-' 
Institution, the Concrete Institute, the In-titute 
of Builders, the London Master Builders' A--oc:a- 
tiuii, and the Di-tiiet Survey, rs' A'^sociatioii. when 
the foll-wiiiL^ res'lution wa- earritd, with one dis* 
sentient ; — 

“ That the scope of the said Bill (Part V.) should 
he limited to the C' n-triiction cl encL.sinu. 
L.c. external and party, walls.” 

The CounciB 1 the Institute had the matter before 
them at their fleeting la-t Monday and passed the 
following resolution : — 

“That the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects entirely endorses the resolution 
passed at the conference held at the County 
Hall on the lliii inst., and urges that the 
draft Bill should he amended accordingdy. 

^■That a copy of the report of the c.^nfereuce 
and of this resolution be sent to the Clerk of 
the London County Council and to the Super- 
intending Architect.’' 

County Surveyors and Private Practice. 

The Council of the R.mil Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland passed the following resolution at 
their meeting on the 5th inst., and < rdered a copy 
to be sent to the secretary of every county council 
ill Ireland : — 

The C. atncii of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland note with satisfaction that 
the Galway County Council have lately resolved 
to require their County purveyor to devote his 
entire tune to the diuie'^ of his oflicial po-ition, 
and the Council of the Institute takes the oppor- 
tunity of expressing the hope that a similar reso- 
lutum, but including also the Assi-tant County 
Surveyors, may without delay be passed by every 
County Council in Ireland ^^bo have not already 
done so, inasmuch as it is contrary to the interests 
of the pubhc seiuice that persons bidding the im- 
portant and responsible position in question should 
eng<ige in profe^-ioiial competition with architects 
and engineer'., upon whom, moreover, suchcompe- 
tithn indicts serious iu justice, which they as rate- 
payers are justified in strongly protesting against.*' 

The British Museum. 

Hr. A. Hamilton Smith, F.S.A., has been ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquitit.s in succe-sion to Mr. Cecil 
Harcourt Smith, LL.D. [//.A.], tiie newly appointed 
Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

Owing to the fact that t xtraorduniry dtiiund- 
had been madt^ up"n the Architeci^' Benevolent 
S ciety la-t \ear — the numht r of apjdicanK for 
assistance ha\ing largely exceeded tiiat of uiiv 
previou-year — thrCoUiicii uf the In-tituU' lia\eton- 
trit lilted n25 t ovauw the Soeietv'- income account, 
in addiLicm to a contnhiuioii of .t 100 iiunle c.irlRr in 
the year. Recent dMnatu>iH ha\i uLo been n c» i\ed 
from ^h‘<. Arthur Cate- c50. 'Mw -lohn T. Christo- 
pher .422 15.y. (thii- increasing the total -urn of hi- 
di nation^ to *.105'. Air. Arni Id Alitcdall *10 lOs., 
and Air. dolin Ihinowman 4 10 lO.s. Xoiwiih- 
-taiiding the many and incrta-ing ilc-mand- on tbe 
Society, the number (t sub-cribtu*- .-h^w- -oiue 
falling oft. The T'reasurer invites the co-o|u-r;rium 
of membtri m obtaining additional sub-enber-. 

Concrete Aggregates. 

Tile Special Commi--ion forrm d b\ tu<. IIxiliu- 
tivG of the Briti-h Lire Pievtnti <ii I.iUtiuiriLe “ tw 
report up ui and cL.hne the aggreg.Ut - - ruai*h toi 
concrete tioor- interuled to he lire-rc-i'-ting, liiiving 
due reiiard to question- ol -treiigtb. txp.iii". n, and 
tile cheiiiical cou-tiluent- and change- of the aggre- 
gates, have i--ued an inteiim rep rt. which -tate- 
that their Wv.rk has been divided int > two St.ctiuns 
in charge of two Sub-Committee-, the one dialing 
with Research AA i rk and Te-r-. an-i tin oilier wotli 
Specification-. The khairman c»f the Coiumi'-inn 
IS Sir William Pre-ece, K.C.B., I'.R.s, : Chnimau of 
Research and TeM< SubT'ommittte. Air. W. T. 
Hatch. AI.Inst.C.L. (repieseuting tlie Aletri politau 
A-ylum- Board) : Chair'uanoi ^pu-itieaib ai- Suli- 
Committee. Air, Alax. Clarke ■/'. : ILm. >eL*ictarv, 
Air. Alati. Garbutt. A.AI.In-t.C.L. 1\ . The Ad- 
miralty, the War Dtlice.and the Norwicdi Coiqiora- 
tion are repre-ented on the Commi--ion. w Inch in- 
clude also the (.'hitf Engineers ef the AJanche-ter 
Ship Canal, of II. AL (jlliLe ot AVork-, .md . i the 
Great Northern Railway, the ( ity Engineer, the 
Deputy Chief Engineer of the Aleiroinlnan Water 
Board, the Sur\e\or to the l\ rtnain lAtiUe. the 
Chairman and the Horn Secretarv of the Ihlti-h 
I lie I icoeiition Coiiiiiiittee, and other—. 

The Commis-ion find that tneir inijuii’v nec* 
sitates tests lieing made over a p nod M yiur^ 
before final recommendations can be *lnifti.<L and 
that a final rep ad cannot he expected before B)12. 
Aleanwhile, liasing regard to the divt rgen(*y(>{ vii'W-> 
as to the correct descriprion of the actual in.itenals 
in us(> as aggregate-, they n.ne with th. ir interim 
report the schedule A below, compri-ing a s, ri, - of 
Specilications for Artificial and Natural Alatenals 
for Aggregate- fn qnently n.-ed in thi- e untrv for 
C oncrete. ^le^e Spt cificnlions, the interim ren ,rt 
states, maybe deemed coui])leto ^\ith the exception 
et (n) the percentag(^ of sulphur allowalde in cer- 
tain ot the artificial aggregates, { ^) the wei-dn 
limits tor certain volcanic rm ks.and (gi thepon.ntv 
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of certain clay products, which points can ahnie he 
dGcidcd after considerable further nujuiry and test. 
The tests necessary prior to framing rtcuinnienda- 
tions sh atld be with Concretes in which aggregates 
complying with the Specifications as now drafted 
alone will he used. The Commission consider that 
the Specifications as they stand, even without any 
recommendations, should be found useful, and may 
lead to standardisation in the description of aggre- 
gates. As to size to which aggregates should bo 
used to fulfil different purposes, Ac., the^e are also 
matters for which further research is necessary 
prier to the recommendation being framed. 

mHEM'LE A.— PRUVISIOXAL sPECIFRA- 
TlOXs FOP COXCKETE AGOPEOATES. 

Aktii’Icial Matlkials Fon AoitUkuatF''. 

1. Cokt Brt't . 

C\»ke l»reL/e for U'^e as a coiurete agm'ogtite 
entirely coke takt-n from tlie gas retort, coke oven. 
<n* special turn ice. It shall be absolutely free from 
clinker, coal, and all substances that will not boat in 
water, and from ,ui\ adiiiixtuiv oi material taken from 
the retort futnace or wattr-[>an billow it. and lioni 
cinder, ash. or other admixture. The proportion of 

"ulphur 111 Loke biee/e '^liall not bo more than 

per cent. 

Xmtl — It wa- cU-cided that the (lettLinniatieii ui the allow- 
able ainouiir oi sliouLl be tiie 'Subject r.f niture coii- 

'-ideiation 

2. Bhukf }'. 

Clinker tor use as a concrete aggregate sliall be the 
tliorouuhly burnt and hard va'^ie product of furnaces, 
tree from dust, shale, or five lime, and not havinu 
more than per cent, of sulphur, 

IS^oii — Pan brt_f‘.e is luelud* d ill tlu:? deliiiitutn. 

ynih — In till- case, as in that of eoKt- breeze, it was decideil 
that the deterininatieii nf tie allmvable aniouiii ef -ulpliiu 
-bnuld be the -ubject of fiirtliei- consideration. 

o. Ulo^t F iiiiiic Sh«j. 

Blast lurnace sl.ig for use as a concrete aggregate to 
be obtained and selected from pig-iron sinolting tnr- 
naces (to the excluMOU of basic slag), to be of porous 
qnalitv. to be washed to remove dust and sulphur, to 
be without tree lime, and not to contain more than 
per cent, of sulphur. 

XoTK. - In tin- casH aEo, it was decided that the allowable 
amount of sulphur -honid b»* tlie s'liliject of fiiuhei loii'^ideia- 
tion. 

1. }>r<^/it )i Bi i( I , . 

Broken bric-k for use as a concrete aggreg.ite ^liallbc 
from well-burnt and perfectly sound and hard clay 
bricks, such .is r.ondon stock bricks, or brick.s of (apuil 
quality, and shall be of the si/e .speciticd, and bo free 
trom old mortar and tiom dust or particles that will 
pass through a sieve of f -inch mesh. 

d. (u) G (III It ('Iffj/ Burnt. 

Ihiriit eault elay for use as a conciete aggreg.ite 
shall be free from tree lime and sul})liur and from ini- 
bnrnt particles, and shall be thoroxighly hard, so that 
pieces soaked in water for hours shall not dis- 

integrate. 

Non: - It w.i,-, dtaaded that the Tests Suli-Cnminittee slioiild 
be ashed to detei’iiiine tin* length nt tuiu’ to bo insei'led in the 
c’ I ail so. 


d. (?>) i^rdinarijBuintCIaijBnlht^. 

Ordmaiw burnt clay ballast loi use as a cuncixti 
aggregate shall be free from iree lime and sulphur and 
from uiihurnt particles, and shall lie thoroughly hard. 

so that pieces soaked in water for hoiiis shall 

not disinu grate. 

NnTF.— It was decided th.it the Tc-t-. Suh-Cojuniittee -huuld 
Ite a-ked t'l determine the length of tune to be inserted in the 
i bill-* 

5. (Cl BvoJi't n Tc t } ff -entfn . 

\l] I'orons . — Broken porous teira-cotta foi use as 
a concrete aggregate shall be ml from clean and well- 
biirnt earthenw are. unglazed, which h.is been mixed 
before tiring with some combustible mateiial such as 
-sawdust, so that alter tiring it is ol a porous oi ccdlnlar 
textniv, or (/o liom clean and well-burnt unglaztd 
eartlienw .uv winch is capable of absorbing at lea->t 
pier cent, ot its own w' eight of w’ater. 

(2) i>c// 'C.— Bloke n den-e terr.i-cotta tea* use as a 
concreti aggregate ‘-hall be liom clean and wcll-lairnt 
c.irtlieu or stone ware, niiglazed. and ^hall be incapable 

of al 'Sorbing more than pei cunt, ot its own 

weight of w atc-r. 

Xori —It w.is doLultd tlnit the Te-rs suh-L'.'ininitrce shculd 
lie a-kod to dttermuU' rht- pt-rcein wc-s t > be niserit.tl in tlo -f- 
t hiu-e-. 

Xatfual Materials for Agoriatatfs. 
b. y<itnntl But last BGraveh. 

Xatnral ballast for n-c a.s a concrete aggregate 
shall be gravel irom river beds, sea coasts or glacial 
deposits, wuished. if necessary, to remove dirt. loam, 
earthy or saline matter, clav. and otht. i foreign suh- 

staiices. 

7. Idlb'Ul/O' id.-r-A 

All rock of volcanic origin for use as a concrete 
aggregate shall entirely tree trom decomposed jiarts 
and must show no signs of expansion, disintegration, 
or dissolution after having bcLii immersed in w.Ut rfor 
sex eiity-tw o lioiirs. 

Pocks of this nature max be dixided into the* follow- 
ing classes : — 

m' Basalts, traps, dense lavas, Ac,, xxeigiiing not 

less than lbs. per enbie foot. These 

shall be den.se. thoroughly vitritied. not soori- 
.aceoiis, >lioxv a clean fraeturo xvhen biokeii, lie 
homogeneous and free from marked cellular 
struetuiv. 

ib) Lava.s and rocks cf similar cliaracter wA*igliing 

not less than 11 >s. pier cubic foot. 

These shall be hard and fiee trom all soft ui 
organic matter, but they xvill not be so bard, 
and will be more celhd.ir than those of 
section m). 

gU Bumice xxeighing not more than lbs. 

per cubic foot. It shall be liard. tree from all 
organic matter, soft dust or iinpniTty, and 
sliow a bviglu ^ilky stnictnie xx luei broken. 

Xul'F — It was ueiuitsl th.it iht* Test- .'-^ub-C’oninmtee should 
he .I'-ked to <h t* iiiiuie the weiglit- t" he . iserted la th»-se 
eliuses, 

8. Granite, 

Cn'anite for use as a concrete aggregate shall be 

obtained from licrr hisi / f nanic af (juarrif . 

and shall be reduced to the spccihed dimensions hv 
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erusliui^ or breakiii^, aiid sliall Lo cU >■>(., liarJ. anJ ot 
(-■‘ven rexrare : free luan lar^e ciT^iaU ut ffU]au‘, dirt, 
.iivilLic^rou^ or orb;aiue materials, all d^ coiii}(Osed 
partick^. and from dusi that ^sill pa'-s throui?!i a d,,-iue]i 

Vk S<//,r?sr- /U"?, IJ itit s, Quarr\ift'~^n,tt'l H<ji p/ 
Sithiln, C]iin'<tchi. 

Rock'' of chaiactLa'N tor u*'*. a^ Oiiia-'VtrLt aiii^re- 

Ljatc- sliall be dense, unitorm. and houiou'ene* >us in 
'>truciure and oompfa^uion. The\ 4iaU iia\L ^lualL 
I ven grains aial crystalline textuic. Uractures shall 
be eleaii and ttee iioiu laritL riaw'-. The Wenjht of tin. 
maierial spnll not be L than 180 lbs. per cubic fuot. 
nor Its crushing :rtrength les.-> than *200 tons per '-tpaare 
hint, and It -hall not ah-nrb innre water than S per 
cent or its weight alter imruersion fur tuemy-four 
hoius. The iunrregate atter preparatiun shall he itte 
from all dirt, deeoinpo^ed rock, aradlacoous and uviranic 
material. 

Tests that are deemed to be of immediate nece-- 
sity are snmmari-ed a- : — (1) Crushing Tests : 
i*i) Fire Tests ; (8) Tests as to the Holding Power 
of Rods in Concrete: (4j Deterioration Test-; 

( u I Expansion Tests, and certain chemical tests and 
analyses. 

As regards the continnance of the investigation- 
the Report savs : — 

'Seeing that there are lo ditfertut mattniah at lea-t 
to deal wnln and that lur Cru-hing Tost- the tiiaU 
-hould he at 1. 8. 6, 12, 24. and 3(3 months respectively, 
the extent ot the reseaich necessary is far heyond tin, 
tunc and means awiilable fur the ( 'ommis'^ion tit 
undertake -iiialy. It ha- thus been deemed ad\isable 
that a cuii-ideiahle part ut thi- work shall be dis- 
tributed oiuong others interested. 

The details ot the te-ts have bLen considered and 
laid down in a comprehensu e manner as a Schedule B. 
which it IS. however, deemed premature to publi-h at 
the moiiunt, hut to give some idea of tlie extent of the 
essential tests onlv it should be stated that, allowing 
tor lu ditfeieiit material-, there will be re<]UU’ed at 
least 7->0 blocks of concrete tor crushing tests. 48 large 
slab- for tire tests, 180 special blocks for holdme te-t-. 
2<^S c\hnders for deterioration test-, and 21G blocks for 
I \pansion tests. 

Tiic Biiti-h Fire rre\ention (’ouiinittce is piepared 
to undertake the Fiia tests. 

The ne\\l> formed Concrete Institute is to heiinitcd 
to undeituke the Cuisjiing tests and tlu^ tests on tlie 
Holding I*ower of Ibnl- m Concrete. 

IMr, A E. (.’ollins, M.Tust.C.E.. of Noiwich. li.is 
kindly volunteered to undertake the LJeterioration 
te-t-} and Mr, H, K. CL Bamher. F.C.S.,the Exjrmsion 

te-ts. 

It lias been .-uggested that tlie reference to the 
Speeial ( 'oiiimi--ion should he ('xteiuhd by addinc to 
thu A\oi’d " doors" and otlier purposes/' wherein the 
u-uU- of tlie impure would probably not onl\ become 
<4 cruater geneied utilitv. but of greater interest to 
'•iieh bodies as the (Tncrete Imtitnte, tn eshich body 
Tile work <»f tli< Special rommi— ion m.iy at a latei 
<late he mo-t -uitahly transferred. 

^ Tin- I- nut intenibd to t‘vcUide Oolite- t)tberwu-e 
uit.dJe. 


A Terra-cotta Industry, 

Soim pariiculars lia \ 0 be< 11 kitidU furni-lK-1 iy 
luidy Bain r. widow of Sir Tali'Ot ILiiur, Bart., of 
her propos ils to e-tdbli-h a terra-cotta iiidu-try in 
white and tiuttd cLl\ - for tlm LOmitie- ut Bur-it 
and Ilant-. in ookr to ii»‘ing into piamniunco tho 
liiany c duiu'ed cia\s to be to and in tho two adjoin- 
ing eouiuit-’. Some of tin-' clix- wlaii tia-atid, 
uiitltLi' certain Condition- an 1 halo d in a tmitib d 
kiln reSLunble. n a only -tone, but ui many ca-i - 
delicately liutid niarblt-. It is tin- d. -ire of tlie 
promoter of thi- inlustry t > intr- .uu* Un-' i.!.i\-,a- 
in North Italy , where, hnwovtr, only common ird 
is available h into chinch, doine-Lic. airl gardt n 
archil -CTure. Xiii-.it is sT^te-i. c >uid 1-- tionf* wuib 
excellent etfoct owing to their arti-iie c ibnir.im. 
and at a price wdiicli would placa thfui wiriiiii th, 
reach of those to whom the co-t ut -mm' -- len- 
hibitive. In order to carry out her poip -al- a 
Central depLt and -mall work-ir-p ha- b <n t -ta 
lili-hed by Ladv Baker at imr re-ideiiL o Eor-t 
(rarden, Builey, Hant-, tor artistic wmk. with e 
small kiln, wdie-re expt.rim'.ni- w.th all -oit- an i 
kinds ot clay- troni the two 'Jeieliiiouring couniii- 
aiv constantly bting made with th* nm-t t iicuuiae- 
ing re-uit-. TTie-e experiment- take p! e- ’ind» r 
her own supervision and w'itii th- heli' ot .m tx- 
perienct'l foreman. Later on. if tin- i:r-r x.uu ux 
IS suece--iuL Lady Baker lus Ii [le- ot i n nine a 
depot in Dell -et nearer the' white el v I'ed- at 

arehain. e-tmo u's, '-r el-.,wneax'. fur the carrv- 
iiig'uut (if heavier wiark. -ucn as thi* pri 4iittii>n tu 
a hollow tile. wFich has bi-eii patented fur the t\- 
clusive Use of the industry. 

Tlie wdute clay beds uf Doi-i t ln\r lutlu rt i tui - 
nished material for thou-and- of clevt'r h.imB out- 
side the county, and e\en in toia ign ( ountri* - , w tli 
luit coiupai'a lively fewv wlio know bow to ui.!ni[)U- 
late them artisUCaily in our nmis:. In a 'iraft 
circular -ent to the In-titute‘ Lady Baker -a\- 
•‘It would -eem n- if in tlie-i* da>s of m.n-i ii'i[do\- 
ment w^e sh. ukl do well to teach ( 3 ur ii-inu guueia- 
tion h(jw to turn tho nunera 1 wealth ot the counnw 
to it- be-t ad\antag(^ on the -pot. If Dor-et bur 
lead the waiy, Hamp-hire will not ha\t it far ln- 
hind, l)ut may befoie long -et to work and dig in 
earnest on its owm account, and find maten.il an-t 
skill to beautify the cdmrclie- an I m.in-ion- of th** 
futiuxdn a county wlu>n^ -t me is nom to > )iluiititul.‘' 

New e\ oiling art cla--»‘- ar*'^ iniiig -tarr(‘d iiiidur 
the CounU Councils with a vu'W' to ir.oniitg (om- 
peteiit and inteiligimt w'oriuis ni cBv. Mmubeiw 
of these classes will bi> affiliated to the indu-try 
and ,giNen woi'k where [i i--ible under ca itain con- 
ditions and stipulations to eii-ure Miund workman- 
ship and marketahle value. A couiieil of advice i- 
being forniCMl to ad\ise tlu founder on technical 
ami educational (pu^stioiis, Aiiv patent- or re<n-- 
tered designs taken out by the" founder are toln'- 
como theprop('rty of the imbwtrv. and if o-ful 
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wouLl to kee}) it ik'Ohts;, if -Liny, attei* 

nece^^nry employment of haials. wonld l)e co-opera- 
iiw auioiii: tlie ^\o^kei'^. 

Carpenters’ Hall Lectures. 

'I'lie Woi-]iipl'ii Company at (.’ai-poiitoi‘'> lia\o 
uri-am^m 1 for the deliveiy of the followin.rr lecture? at 
the Hall <-f the Company in London Wall Febru- 
ary 1 1. -‘Tile Xational (iallery,'* by Hr. M, II. Spiel- 
mann, F.S.A. ('Chairman, the Earl of Plymouth) : 
Fel Hilary is, “Armour/' ])y Ndscount Dillon, I’.S.A. 
(Chairman, l\fr. *T. Seymour Luca'-i : February 2d, 
••Jic.-ion and Craft in Enydish Woodwork/' by 
Profe'--.'!' Berestoid Pite /F/ (Chairman, Mr. T. (1. 
daC‘k-on, Pi. A. I : March 4, *h4rchitecture of Hamp- 
ton C>'iirt/ by Mr. Ernest Law\ F.S.A. (Chairman. 
Loid Ikiinard): March 11. ••Amieni lUiildings 
and their Iniiuence on Modem Architecture,” by 
Thackeiay Turner , F.S.A. (Chairman, Sir 
A'-ion Webli, Pi. A. I ; Match IS. •‘Timbers of C ‘in- 
meice^tlieir piV'^ent and po--i])le future S iuicjs 
of Supply.*' by Mr. H. J. Flwes. F.R.S. (Chairman, 
Sir HiiMi Deevor, Part.. M.D.h The lectures will 
be illustiated by lantern views. Entrance i'^ free 
by ticket to ol.uained from the Clerk of the 
C’ompany. 

Memorial to Mr. Bodiey. 

Subscriptioim are invited lor a memorial to the 
late i\fr. G. F. PodE-v, R.A.. to be Greeted in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Ken-iimton Gore, and 
to take the f-aan ot a lereJos Iruin a design lelt by 
the late architect. A commemorative tablet with 
portrait and inscription would be ]>laced in another 
part of the church. Subset iptions should be sent 
to the R'V. H. I>. Cowanl, Church ot the Holy 
Trinltv, Prince Consort Road, Ken^inc^ton Gore. 
s.Wh 

Old Bordighera : a Correction. 

'1 u' U' 

lUr/z J(Olh<n luOU. 

Tn Ihr E'litut JocnxAL R.EB.A.. — 

Sin, — -In the interesting account of “ Old Por- 
dighcni ” hy IMr. Andrew T. Taylor in the present 
series of the Jockxal there is an inadvertent slip 
which you will perhaps permit me to point out in 
the interests of acciuMcy. 

On page 99 one of the photoerapbic illustrations 
is entitled “ Salute di Pordighera." The error is 
a vory obvious one, tlie w’oi*«l •‘ Saluto " having 
nothing to do nith the ^^ubject. The term •* Salita " 
is, on th(‘ other hand, very applicable to many of 
the 'streets in Pordighora and elsewhere, though 
neither ** Saluto " nor “ Salita " is appropriate in 
the case of th(‘ street referred to. — Yours faithfully, 
GnonoE JTokxblowuh [/'.], 


RKVll-WS, 

I’LA^TERWORK. 

7V.< AiToj :uC‘ Phi^'^r,r A a A<.< <u< Of li.i 

/h'L< 'orimn^ oi ihe Liuj:. i). fniiii tUt 

si ' til i.rh r‘> }\ iuut. , at>> it i,t lAiuiift i ^ on 

f'.e i‘T i' i‘ L n,i.i , f t]l: hahun 

Rt )i(.c , ah" 'R A-,'/ . ' 'O’”';'. J’n/ ,i, --.voA 

[f iSiL f"LLi MoJtiJi 7 Rlz >"(. / z>i ' . R a (rt"! <ii' R. c, 

Ai ( A a,in ( '/af's-'.'/ii L"hd. luoS. 

iru ~B. T U4 H na HAr„,ni. 

It is bur a few years since wEat seenitd to be a 
voiy cum]jlete work on plastering was produced by 
the late Mr, I\Iillar, so that there hardly appeared 
to be ruom for another book on the same subject — 
at least lor some time. Yet anyone interested in 
the matter will ^oon discover, in looking through 
the pages of Mi. Bankart's book, that plastering. 
wEen studied with the eye ol an arti'>t who ha> 
also the necessary piactical knowledge, one oi 
iho'-e arts which arc many-sided, and therefore fasci- 
nating, anJ that it is capable of giving expie^s.on 
to high ideals in the decorative side of aichitecture. 
Iris precisely one of those ancillary arts, so import- 
ant to the perfection of a building, that no architect 
should tail to study and to realise the extent to 
which It may legitimately assist him in the produc- 
tion of an artistic whole. 

Mr. BanKait'^ book is eminently helpful to such 
a re;;ult. MEilst arranged on hi'-torical lines, the 
technical methods are throughout kept in view’, so 
that when describing and illustrating the woik pecu- 
liar tj any epoch the method by which it waas pro- 
duced is a P o described — at any rate wE eii t he m ea n 
of learning it are to be found by diligent reseat ch. 
And the reader wall admit that the buok give- ample 
evidence of the scholarly care with wEich Mr. 
Bankart has brought t )getber much scattered in- 
formation relating to the execution of the finer 
w’ork. The names of the artist,- employed on 
it, w4i ether in Italy, Franco, or England, are set 
dowai where known — and this implies careful 
reading of the pages ot \ a-ari, L iii/i, and many lo-b 
known authors. Much in this way was done )>v 
Digby W}att and others, both as to names and pro- 
ces-es ; but such inforniatiou is scattered througli 
sessional paj[)ers, and it is a great gain to have them 
brought together in one work, and to ha\e the artist, 
his nieth hIs and hi.^ productions, standing side b\ 
side. And what names they are ! — some of the 
greatest in the history of art. We hear much to- 
day of the lack of occupation for artists. Is not 
this partly due to their wuiiit of training for any 
form of art but that wEicli goe.s into a gilt frame 
or the page of a book '? And w’ould not a good 
many of them think it derogatory to in Eel mould- 
ings or cornices '? If they knew more of the history 
of art, and of such men as Mr. Bankart enumerates, 
they might be encouraged to wuden their oppor- 
tunities. 

The illustrations are most plentiful, and thf 
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examples seieete^I excellent ior their purpose. For 
such a book phutogiaphy is invaluable. It gives 
not only the design, but the very touch and manner 
of handling v'ith the exact amount of ^igour ot 
relief — inf rinati n v'hich no drawing on a ^mall 
j?cale Could possibly give. But Mr. Bankart ha^ 
added, in s >me ca'^es, plans and. where needful, sec- 
tioiw of mouldings. It would I'e ungratetul to call 
any of the figures >upertiuous : but he ha^. here 
and there, repeated illustrations of the same subject 
rather lavishly, and it is not quite evident why the 
'Wyvenhoe house should have its two illustration^ 
foiiiteen page< apart (pages o7 and 71), or why 
tho>e of the Hertford tront should be separated by 
twenry-f ur page-. He has given excellent bits of 
that Very interesting frieze of (dd Hardwicke Hall, 
of which. I think. Hichardson gave coloured illus- 
trations in a work published some sixty or mf)re 
years ago, and which the writer saw lin fairly good 
pre:?eivation) fitly years ago. The Xc^w Paver Com- 
pany's ceiling is well illustrated, as it de-erves to 
be ; the date sh )uld have been given ilBdd), for it 
is an exceptional example and (piite perfect. The 
ceiling of the chapel in the Ptoyal Hospital. Kil- 
inainham. is also well illu-tiated. It is one of th<^ 
large -t and m -t elaborate of the examples of Eng- 
lish pla-terwork ot the time (for although in Ireland 
it is in no y ay Iri-h), and was executed about 16^d. 
There is a curious fact about the techni‘|ue of 
this work which may be unkn<uvn t j Mr. Bankart. 
The heavy fruits and dowers which form the detail 
ot the borderings are affixed to their grounds by 
ili<>nis of the “blackthorn.*’ AVhen the ceiling was 
repaired in 1903 tliese long thorns were found to be 
perfectly -ound after the 2*20 years of the ceiling'- 
existence. 

It is pleasant to know that, numer uis as are the 
illustrations in Mr, Bankart’s book, they are but a 
-election — a good representative one, certainly— of 
the many hundred examples '5 till existing in thi^ 
countrv. many in most unexpected place^. I re- 
member some years ago going cl uvn to Grays in 
Essex hideous with cement factories — and vas 
driven by my ho^^t ^3ome two or three milo'^ to his 
house, which externally was a singularly plain and 
unattractive on-g iierhaps late eighteenth century. 
The first room I was shown into had a beautiful 
little Elizabethan c<-ulii)gof the style of that in the 

Heindeer ” at Banbury, preseixed when the house 
had been “improved’* later, Theie are many houses 
in old ])rovincial t Avns, and in the country, yhere 
one or two rooms -till retain fine ceilings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But, where 
the work is purely native, they are alway.s, however 
effective, c sarser in execution than where the Italian 
was present: and any representation of the figure 
was clumsy and ill- drawn. The English plasterers 
seem never to have been trained from the life ” as 
were the Italians. 

Mr, Bankart’s book will take a good place among 
those which deal practically with the artistic capa- 


biliiie- ot the crafts .-ub-itliary to architLcnue, 
and which are daily reevning mon* aiuntiou — 
architect- art* no longer <aii-titdi with tlu* liiek-- 
iniitation t t form. The value of the touch i f tlu* 
hand i- more and iiKU-e ixcitgui-ed. A merely 
niechaii’.cal -kill no Liugfr regarded a- the unh 
})erfection ; and if mort mtiiwith the ediieitioii 
and tiuining of iMr. Bauwari woiiLl ilirow iheni- 
-tlve- w ith the -aiue thoioiighii*. -- and Liitbu-::i-iu 
into the practical working (f Tm hainia r.ift-, we 
liiieht yet Sve building- nally 1 Lautiful, within and 
without, and arou-ing fre-h inttre-t a- cath dLtail 
i- examined. Tli(*bO'*k hi- oiu turtle r m-rit— it 
has a good index. T. J i. Uevi n II. A. . 

BRIDGES AXD BRIDEi: Ct )-\ STRECTIOX. 

'A r !> ' r W ' - C ' '/ 

se ■ 7/ j; F h 

r < > ]. r.'' .. r*u- I . !•_> 

Architect-, as such, dj not ptihap- > tt-ai und* r- 
take the re<ponsihility for the 'it -. 1-11 or largo 
bridge structure-, but as pr- ■ie--:oiiai nirn. tng leed 
in con-tructional pracrice m biEk, in -t m . aii'i in 
^reel, they cannot but be inters -tod :n </il kin-n^d 
branches ot construction, and the-ulm.ct othridgc' 
i- one w'ith wffiich perhap- tley a-o mo«,t likt Iv to 
be concerned. 

A- stated in the piviace, a -al. almo-t tragic, 
note IS imported into this work on the tle.oiy and 
practice of bridge con-tiucti >n by ilie rogiatted 
death ot the author, iMr. M rgan W. I)a\iv lu-t 
as the book had reached it- completion, .inbi the 
preface itself is therefore the wuik ot another 
hand. The work is ha-ed upon not.- .-f lecture- 
delivered t ) students of civil engineering at the 
Swansea Technical College, the aim « t tlie h n.k 
being primarily to turni-h ea-ily nndt r-t ol rule- 
for the ti'citment of problems coum.clel with 
bridge construcTon. With thi- object in \iew the* 
use of higher matheinat c- ha- a- far a - ]io--ible 
been avoided, and an excellent im iIkh] ha- lie n 
adopted of giving numer. u- fully w .ilod e\am]>le^ 
of the various types of existing budge- lon-tructed 
either of timber or i-f -teel. 

The earlier portion of the hook is occupied 
with delinilioijs of \ariou- -tre--t‘- and -tram-, 
and diagrams, in considerahle detail, of bending 
moments and shearing ii'^rce-. Ihc-t* ar*-* always 
to soiiK' extent a weak point with higinners. 
and even in the piv-ent hi)i>k tle^ [)rint'‘d informa- 
tion would probably lU'.'d a little verbal explana- 
tion in placi*-. Thu di-tinction hetwa en .s//cs.sas 
an outade force, ami sfraijf as the 1 Ifect pis duced 
by that ioi'ce upon a beam or -trueture. i- one 
which even architects do not always fully enter 
into. The stresses in fraim d structures and open 
trusses of various de-cription- are next dealt with 
amihtically and graphically, coininencing w'ith the 
king-po<t and quecu-|'o-t and continuing with 
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various tyi)e- ot open and Lituce girJei^. A 
or two of additional explanation postil )ly 

here have l>een added in i ne or two iii^taiices with 
advantage : tor instance, in di^cu>''npL> a simple 
trubsed girder in the forniot an inverted king-pObt 
trusb, the calculations appuir to he hasi'd upon 
the absumption of pivoted joints tlironghout, with- 
out any comment the fact that the beam 

itseit has no joints, and i^ ot e>)Ur->e continuous 
throughout the span. 

]>owstring girders and cantilevt‘r hi-idges art. dealt 
with on similar lines, the con-^rruction ot each type 
being fully analysed. In the case id cantile\er 
biidges mention might ha\e heeii made ot the ^p.-cial 
stresses to which, as so many eminent engineers ha\e 
])ointGd out, large structures id' this kmd are subject 
iliiring the actual erection or building out of the 
cantilevers, sjudi temponir^ btres-^es heiiic je-rhaps 
entirely ditferent in charactt r trom the sn-^ ^-es 
which the meiiihers of the structure will be called 
upon to he<tr in the tinished bridge. The leceiit 
disaster t*) the great (^luebec l>ndge while still in 
course of cuUbtruction will at once occur t ) mind in 
this connection. 

^Moment of inertia and muuient of re-ibtance and 
the strength of limber, ir. m, and bteel in girdt. rs and 
columns are treated of. special reference being madt 
to the probable ehects oi idUnKc of irmi and bteel 
under the conditions met w'lth in laidge practice'. 
The Avay in wdiieh the v.irioub fi.amuhe given are 
grouped or tabulated for rtd'ereiice will ap[)eal to 
most students, and it is to he wished that thi- con- 
ciseness of arrangement wt're m< ae generally foiluwe I 
in other text-books. The deritcrion of 1 earns and 
trusses and the theory cd conrinu giider- ot 
tAVo or more bpaiis are also touched u[)oii at soim 
length. 

The most \aluahle pan ot the bi-ok foi' the 
ordinary reader i-, however, the p I'tu n d< tling 
with the /e /' of bridge coUbti uction. Details 
of riveted joints and connections aie hist given, 
then examplCb of the calculation of wind pro -'-iires, 
loads on arches and framed btrnctuies under 
various conditions, and the construLtii n ot mas niry 
arciies and bteel or iron arched uhs. d'he com- 
plete details ol the method of calculauon Ui\(.d\ ed 
in each case cannot of courbi* he included w ithin 
the scope of the hook, but suflicieiii indication is 
given to enable the btudent to olitaui a good 
general grasp of the subject. Suspension bridges 
and deiails of tlieir consiructum and metiiods of 
suspension and anchorage, and also -uch special 
ty[>es as lifting hiidges and swing bridge^, are also 
included. Tht' c unparati\el\ new foim of luidgi- 
knowuias they^/gift n t/U/esht-rde/o . oi ” transpoi ter’" 
bridge, is also gn\eii a s[»ecuil chaigter. 

The illustrations of tlie coiibti’netion of various 
ly[)cs of steel lu'idge, gi\ en under ihe head of “ Floors 
ot Bridges,*’ are more paiticulailx apphc<ihle to 
raihvay and highway bridges: luu iletaih -are .iFo 
given of the ton^truction of masomy piers and 


fouudatioijb oi \anous kiiiilb, Ub well a.s of timber 
oi‘ trcbtle piei’s ant] ifvidgeb, tog'-ether with such 
Ubeful iilubtrations a- tht-se showhng the construc- 
tion ot end hearing-, bed plates, and expansi .u 
rollers. The tabk-s of Ihitibli standard sections 
and the w*orked examples of bridge debigning in 
timber and steel given in the concluding chapter 
form a veiy Ubeful eonciubioa to the w'ork, an-i 
will iiu doubt pro\e ot considerable bervice t-' 
students and others raking up the hook. 

Arcdiitectb could perhaps have wished to ha\ .- 
included in suth a work at least one chapter on th- 
architecture ot hiidges trom an .ebthetic punt c-r 
Aiew, and it i- hoped tiiar the rcintd > < h^,-. 
between tlie architect and tin- onginter, a heady a. 
estahlibhed fact in otlier countries, will eventually 
miable the two [u-Ldes-ions to work rogetlier in all 
clabses of public AVork tor the public pltoisurf .luh 
foi tlie pubhe g' od. 

Wrnnf v.m Ih I > \\ iix. i. A . . 

FOAT> AND FONT FOVEH'-. 

i’. .. F .n f ..n 

rM'.a- g'/ 42i; 
ions. / . 1-J 

It anpears to haAV bec'-ane the tasbiju or i j.: 
vears to neglect Oi.itliie as somewdiat o’U <>1 <!U' 
and tr lie stiulie-l meivjy witli a AicAv to -atistwn_ 
examiners. N'.) iloubt the iieW' tieidb in kenais-.^Uv, 
Avork Avliich have been < pened up ma\ liaAe 'cna 
something to f.-bter this spiiir : lau the sr;ci rr 
shoukl not ti rget that a proper and intelhgcn: 
appreciation or "Melia A'al Avoik in us many ileA\lo]’ 
nieiits is es-eiitial t'> a full understanding or the 
present-day ai ts. 

The excellent Series ot Avorks on (kuhic Archi- 
tecture and Us aic-^s^ories noAV h-^ing [»roduce'l n\ 
Mr. Francis Bonil cannot tail to uwive in 
interest in Media oul Avork. Since the publicaii o: 
ot his valuable w« rk on Dotliic Architi ctun . M 
Bond has Avritteii ai’out Church Screens, and h 
has now ja'odiiLad a Loin[)rehensiAe ami -chola'a- 
hook on Fonts and Font Ikuer.s. The only pia vr*'.- 
attem[>ts to treat of fonts in historical series wt'r- 
tin se by Simpson and Coomhe latter beiiu 

better knoAva a< Paley’s Fonts\ hut these com in. 
little more tlaui a brief introdiiction to the siihjtc: 
and a nunibei* of example-. Mr. Iloml i- rim tir-: 
to uiideiaake --’rioUbiy a Au'd.e and coniprehen-ivr' 
treatment ot the wlmle -nhiect, and he doe- thi- r 
a scholarly and plea bantly Avrirteii volume ie}ditU‘ 
with excellent [iliotogra[i!he iilu-rration-. Tim 
l)Ook is diAided hi'oadly. iiu > two divisions. lii-i- irieal 
and anal\ tica!. 

Wdieii opi ii stieams weix not available, a- m 
toAviis, naptmm among the early Christbuis Awm 
administia'ed ni tanks either heloAv or upon rh ‘ 
surface of the ground, and these tankb ni man. 
pi ic. s. 2 iotabl\ in Italy. deAeloped into large »n • 
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iiipon int IVapCHterie^ : but the oi’eat iuiportance 
attached in the early days to the Sacrament of 
]'a}ni>in receised a check when it became the 
r^uieral custom to bapti/e infants, and Mr. 3)Ond 


sterint> the rite to infants He also quotes a number 
of authorities tending to dispose of the idea that 
total immersion was the ancient form of baptism 
for adults. 



traces the i:ra<lual decline from the tank down to 
the metal or earthenwaire l ow I of po'-t-llefonnation 
iime<. In Norman time^ it became necessary to 
mount the font on legs for con\enience in admini- 


An attempt is mad*^ to cdas>ifv fonts acconling 
to theii (‘Xternal desii/n. hut there are a number 
which seem to defy all attempts at classification. 
The symbolic meaning att.iched to tlie form of 
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iuiit-s is liglitly tuuched on, Mr. iVjiid not being a 
believer in the symbolic use of the number eight as 
applied to an octagonal tout: but 1 think it should 
be borne in mind ihat, although the oi'iginal u-(‘ of 


A brief chapter is given on metal and wooden font<} 
and a number of excellent examples in lead are illus- 
tr.ited, with a li^t of all the known examples. 
Tlni'e are many interesting iimcribed fonts still 



the eight-sided font may not ha^e had a symbolic 
meaning, it was certainly accounted so in com- 
paratively early times, and the idea may base in- 
ti uenced later designers. 


in existence, beginning with the beautiful example 
at Ihddekii'k in (dimberland, with its Kunic inscrip- 
tion, w’hich lias caused experts t ) vary sowudely in 
their opinions a^ to its agtx 
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In Part III. the author ileal- with EuLili-li tout- 
historically, heuinniug with pre-CniujUe-t exauiple-, 
which he con^iilers may exist in greater number- 
than i- generally thuugbt. A Ner\ laige number 
ot Xormaii font< ^till-iuwi\t ; tin niajoiity of tla.-t 
are liiounttd. the umiiuunted one- belim generally 
circular. Mouldings are the -afe-t guide to date-, 
but the leader i- warned that thi d'-tail- of a tom 
are probably later than f>imilar work on the -true- 
ture of the church, owimt to the tune wliich w.uild 
elapse before the ci aft -man could become t ho roue lily 
familiar with them, (dieat lichne-- ot caiwcd oriij- 
ment and sculpture is the di-riimuishing featun 
of the eleventh and twelfth century ti nt-. dLixaul- 
ing became a popular nuxle of decorating the -i'h-. 
no doubt becau:^e of its convenience in art'ordiiig 
niche- for image-. Much of the figuie -luIiU.Uix 
illustrates incident- in the live- ot holy pel - >n-. 
and Ml. Bond relate- the lee ends mu-t coinuioLly 
met with. There is an mteie-tiiig -ciic- ot font- 
of black marble made in Tournai and imp ut'l into 
thi- country. TBey are ail -uppoit.: ! on tlve leg-, 
the cential one beinu very ma--ne. and die dll 
iiclily carved. 

The LU'eat majority of ihirteenth-ceiitiuy ieuit- 
are of black marble, chiefly freun Pin beck. ],>ul ahc) 
obtained from PetAVi rth and Bether-deii. Tlw-e 
are Very unitorm in dissicn, having u-ually - juait 
oi octauonai bowds resting mi five leg^. There aie 
al-o to be t uind luany tree-toue co[>ie- ot the-e 
de-igii-. The nreat difference l-t-iween the richiie-- 
ot the Nuimaii fonts and the -ini[)licit\ of tho-e 
made in the Early English xitriiod wa- no doubt 
due to the hardiie-s of the mateiial and the ri-k ot 
damaee In tran-it from the factru-y. ' Another 
cla— ot thirteenth-ceiituiv font- are tlio-e maile ot 
lecal free-tcne. i liier than meie c fde- ( f niarldu 
example-, and the_\ are tlistinmii-hen by a uieit 
divei-it\ m de-ign and a <jiiiet re-tiaiut in the u-e 
of ('Uiameiit. Mdrble went uutot ta-hi( ninthefour- 
t e e n t h c e 11 1 u L y . a 11 il f C) n t cE - i g n 1 ) e c a 1 i i e - 1 a n d c u d i - e ■ h 
the I uwd beinu iieiu ly alwa\ - fxilygoiial, u-ually dii 
octagon. Nome time- the font wa- uiniKunited. 
but more otieii it wa- -et eii a polygonal pede-taL 
The pciiod w.i- one ot laMsli o>'nameni. rich detail 
iieiiig u-ed wLeieser pus-ible, and u-ually with 
ex(pii-ite ta-te. ddie must pofudaj* di viee f(*r 
oi liana mine the si<le- of the octauon wa - by na all- 
ot niche- under ogee arehe-, oia ot the uio-t 
original and -ucce— till being the twiEi --ab d font 
at Hite-hiii, Herts. 

A \a-t numbei if tout- w'en n-inado duiaiiu 
thi fltt^x nth ( I ntury and u[i t^ t'ue ! )i--olritajn. 
Tije teiidene} to cop} and plagiau-i becaiia very 
pronouni'i.d durinu tin- [jeiiod.aiid tla i e -iutru'lue - 
ti ni ot much tiuun sculptuie i- a eh let charac- 
t( ri-tic, tlie innhi beinu probabh inor- i‘el’ui< m 
than arti-tic. l\Ian\ t-aits -how tiace- ot rich 
eulourinu an i uildiiiir. 

-V li-t 1- ul'. ell ' 1 the ouiL- (d >'‘\t n ^ u tali i iit 
f'-nt-. ra-.iilv all ot whkh n?. in Anulia. A 


muido^r oi dhi-tMtioii- ot the panel- ot th 
( lie-haia tiuit a.e ui\t n. thoiiuh by a -lip tie titu - 
" IMati iiuoii} " and •* ( b'dination " aie niterehiUiueii 
Mr. J> lal ui\t- ; - a jiaintul t hafittu- (Ui he-rciatioi 
of Tim-, an I -ouu mtsu-tinu matti i 'tlatist to 
pe'-t-lE tiHUiiatUill lAaiiipie- 

In Parr l\. Mr. Bon 1 ht- ha-i tla i'eiahi ot 
Mr. E. (. ivun'- a--i-tanLt ui •h-ci‘'i-inu To' ^ 
Cover-, a. -abject not i'etore -> lull} tnatid lU 
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ADDIIKSS TO STrj)EXTS. 

by the ITu-ideiit. Mr. EiL\i:sT Cy¥jnii.>E 'Un^u! (_y<>hl J/r/A/ZZ/v^ IbOrd. at tin* 
Oeneral Meeiiny. ^[ijiidav. I'-t Februarv iduQ. 

I T i> my privilege to ni^dit to address our future arc-hiteets. our students, may I ^ay my 
fellow -students of architecture? — fur the study of the ^reat art is not accomplished in a 
lifetime. The youi].u, however, have a capacity for learnin,a and assimilating when the 
old have got into ruts and have acquired qirejudieer^ that hinder the reception of new im- 
pre.^^^ioiis. 

1 speak to you who have the res})on^:«ihility of remodelling our cities and of making the 
w'urld that is to he, I trust with a great increase to its ])eauty. An artist paints his picture, 
and if it fails it can he obliterated, or if it has meretricious cleverness it endure^ for a time 
Imt wdien found out its place need know’ it no more. In the art of Iniilding the case is more 
serious : what w’e build must be seen whether w’e will or no : it has its influence on the “ man 
in the street. It may he a source of pleasure, or it may cause familiarity with and tolera- 
tion of that which is had. 

As architects it is a first necessity that w'e should l^e huihjf >•<, fur the arts (jf building and 
of architecture cannot be separated. The simplest structure may attain to architecture }>\ 
admirable proportion and liy a wise disposition of the parts : W'hetlier decoration comes in or 
not is of secondary importance. The (]uestion of style is a minor matter, for the artist's hand 
will be evident in the w'ork, wdiatever the treatment he affects or the vogue of his time. 

The education of the architect has ])een taken seriously of late, and his facilities for 
study are greater than ever before. I will not discuss the details of the training of which 
you have the advantage, but with it all I w’ould say that wdiat you do earnestly for your- 
selves is w’orth more than all that your able professors can do for you. They will endeavour 
to t>ut you on the right path and to inculcate the ludnciples, but it remains for you to give 
them practical application. 

^fuch has ]>een said a]>out technical training, with the study and handling of material : and 
it would ])e all to the advantage of the architect that he should be a good joiner, mason, or 
w’orker in metal. M heii drawung a moulding he should have stone, oak, or j)laster in liis 
mind. He has so many good books of ‘MTxamples *' now’ that he is apt to ]>ecome a papei* 
architect, b»siiig familiarity and touch with the realities of building. Modelling is a useful 
accomplishment, and should ])e lurrl of the tiuining : it aids in the expression of ideas wdiere the 
pencil often fails. The architect lias, liowvver, in the few years that can he given to preparation, 
so much to ac(iiiire that he can hardly spare time to grow’ efficient in the various crafts. Some 
liave found practical knowledge by a term in a builder's yard, and I think I am right in saying 
that this w’as the early training of iliehard llentley, w’hose architecture gives evidence of his 
know’ledge as a masterful coU'^tructor. Still, a boy must leave school prematurely and in a 
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lialf-l)aked condition if he seeks apprenticeship to the crafts, and it is difficult to say at ^vhat 
age general education should give place to specialising. 

The greatest architect that England has produced was known only as a man of science 
and a professor of astronomy until the age of thirty, ^yhen the resources of his great mind were 
turned to the art of building, at which he presently showed himself an accomplished artist. 
Xotwitln^tanding this late start in life. Dr. Christopher Wren was allotted sixty years in which 
to build our Cathedral, rebuild our City, and raise the many monuments that he has left to 
as a precious heritage. 

With the rudiments of scheming and planning, freehand drawing must be cultivated : and 
working from the cast and from the figure is perhaps the best training for the eye and for the 
hand, while it teaches a sense of proportion. 

Xo work is more profitable than the measuring and careful study of exi^iting buildings, 
making choice of fine specimens, and I am pleased to state that suggestions and directions 
for the guidance of students will shortly be published by the Institute in pamphlet form, 
giving a list of examples throughout the country that are considered most useful for study, 
also specifying those which wfill be valued as an addition to our architectural records. Those 
of you who go out with our scholarships, instead of sketching in a desultory way, will be 
advised to study seriously some building of distinct architectural merit, and it is intended that 
the result shall be published in some permanent form. It should add to the student’s zeal and 
interest if he feels that he is thus contributing to the world’s store of knowledge. See what 
details and mouldings give the strength and the quality that you admire ; note their size and 
projection, but, doing this, show also their place on the building. Xote-books are sometimes 
filled with interesting doorways or windows, without a record of their relation to one another 
or to the wall-spaces that give them value. Study critically the buildings that iinpress you as 
fine; find out vliere and why they are r/ootL It is a curious thing that criticism has come 
to mean exposing the faults ; that is the easier and the more telling form, but it is a bad 
spirit to adopt. I have often ])een shocked at the flippant criticism by mediocre men of fine 
work (jf which they would themselves ]>e quite incapable. Tim faults they see probablv exi^t, 
l)Ut the quality and essence of the ])uilding are not in those imperfections. Make mental notes, 
if you will, of ways that you feel should be avoided, but seek the good first; it is the more 
profitable study. 

As architects you will often be asked what you think of this man or that ; perhaps you do 
nut feel the architect in question to be one of our great lights. Let me beg of you to stretch a 
point and say all that is generous, though perhaps of a rival. It is unsportsmanlike to give away 
a professional brother or to damn him with faint praise. His reputation is his stock-in-trade. 
Let among ourselves use all frankness : it is helpful to liave our weaknesses pointed out 
if we are wise enough to profit thereby. 

We have had so much of draughtsmanship, sometimes with very little behind it, that great 
facility has got rather into disrepute. The mind is sometimes better employed when the 
fingei> are not too iiiml)le ; nevertheless the power to draw and to express your ideas with 
the pencil is one of the happiest endowments of the architect, and should l)e assiduously culti- 
vated. There >hould he a careful avoidance of tricky methods, for we have seen drawin<'^s 
so pretty in themselves that the absence of good design is overlooked ; the drawing is looked 
upon as an end, instead of l^eing a simple medium or a. diagram of the pinpohed ])uilding. 

It is curious to look back on the fashions that have prevailed in my own '"'time. 
When I was a pupil most perspectives were coloured, and there was a small income for 
many who were adepts at a skilful throwing-on of colour ; then George Street, Norman Shaw, 
and Eden Xesfield .Giowed how much of the real qualities of a building could l^e expressed ))y 
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line. One incident of the time mis the discovery that one of these masters used a notched 
straight-edge, thereby admirably rendering the texture of roofs. I confess to having sacrificed 
a ^nvself in that cause. Light and shade, whether with line or the brush, are desirable 

to explain fairly the shape of a building. There was a pretty and telling way of leaving roofs 
and spaces white, as if under snow, with strong black touches here and there, the result being 
effective but not a fair rendering of the future structure. In one of my wanderings I met a nice 
young man who proposed making a study of art ; I am not sure that he could draw, ])ut he 
was interested in some blue and red chalk with which he touched in passages of his work : he 
found this treatment in the studies of the Old Masters to which he desired his sketches should 
approximate. If you have the power of drawing, it matters very little by what vehicle your 
thoughts are told, and all tricks are a hindrance to truthful expression. A method that obtained 
lately among the younger students was that of running the lines out beyond their natural limit, 
thus giving to a cornice or a stringcourse an unreal weight and importance instead of defining 
its contour. This may look brisk and sketchy, but a student’s time is not very valuable, and 
a further half hour would be well spent in making the drawing correctly explain its parts. l)o 
not be afraid of being methodical and exact, rather than sketchy. Nothing is more otfensivc 
than sketchy ” passages from a hand without the artist’s mind, impressionism which is only 
scribble. 

Fortunately Bohemianism has ceased to be a distinguishing mark of the student, fur I 
can remember when nearly eveiw Academy student wore long Intshy hair : I am not sure 
whether I did so myself : I could have done so then. I see among you now men of fashion, 
with the greatest correctness of costume. Still I would say to the serious student do not he 
so beautifully dressed that you cannot carry a sketchbook or a two-foot rule in your pocket. 
You should be so far ready for work that the eight o'clock dinner, for which you must dress, 
is not always imperative. Michael Angelo, during a fifteen hours’ spell of work, was content 
to munch bread ; he slept little, finding that sleep made his head ache : he said that thougli 
he had made himself rich by his work he had lived always as a poor man. We may not all. 
like this giant, ])ring the mind to dominate the body, but I am sure that simplicity of life is 
to be aimed at by the true artist. You are fortunate in having your great interest in life ; 
you have no need of the expensive pleasures or distractions that save the gilded youth from 
being bored. Much good work has been done in a garret, and I believe that the adinira])ly 
appointed young man finds it less easy to throw his soul into his work than does one to whom 
Art is the companion and solace. I would not have the artist a drudge; variety, good com- 
l)any, and recreation are necessary if the work is to be a pleasure. It is essential also to move 
among men and to make good friends, for it is no use being a good architect if you liave not a 
client to bring the work. Accept week-end invitations — and, if you can, interest your liost in 
a clever suggestion for altering and beautifying his place. 

I hope with most of you that your art is sufficiently interesting to be tlie i)urp(»>e of a 
holiday, whether in getting away on a Saturday or taking ten days in Brittany. You vill h(‘ 
told that you want relaxation from work — golf, perhaps, or a lounge in a house-boat. From my 
ow3t experience I would say there is more change of thought and of interest for tlie mind in 
seeing and assimilating fine things, living out of doors all day, sketching and measuring with 
a change of scene, of climate, diet, and language. Our own beautiful country will sui)ply i^iatttT 
enough for study, but crossing the Channel I have found to make a more complete ])reak with 
the life of the office. 

I suppose, ^^ithout question, in the period that my memory covers, ]\[r. Norman Slniw has 
been the most followed, I might say the must copied, through the successive plnises of Ih^ 
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work: for tlie stron,i;e^5t men will alway-. have lai\ue teUevin.u of tlat'^e wlio iiuilate tiuir 
manner. lvalue to this day the several hook-- 1 manac;ed tolaiy out of inyyouthtui allowanre, 
and ainoiyu thebe are the sketches of Shaw and Xeblield. lii their exposition ot the aivliiteeture 
of 1' ranee the examples ehoben are all Media val, later vork va- not accounted of in tlios^ days, 

I rememher, in my own early vi^it'- to k’raiice and Spain, reaarilin.u tin llen.ii-bam e 
screens in the churches ab wicked innovations, although fascinated hy them ayaiiist my judg- 
ment. A chateau of Louib Doime or ot hrant'ois Premier a rich hnd, while a work hy 
Mansard or Vanbrugh we counted ponderous and dull. Ly comnmn const.iii we now sack tin- 
more formal exam})les of buildings, and what warn once dull w'e lind dignilied and re-trained : 
while some will tell u^ that the ijuaintly picturestjue, our lir-t hive, i- hardly to be taken 
seriously as architecture, rnquestionably the student -hould study the pure)’ < la--ical work-, 
rather than the picturebijue Jacobean or Uutch versions, or }»erversion-. of the same. Tin ro 
tvas an earnest attempt to gtither up the traditions tlnit were .-napped in Tudi»r time- . n"\\ tht 
prevailing desire is to revive the later methods that had beL-ome traditional here until tlu* advent 
of chaos ; and in this last is our best chance of arriving at a hai>py unity of aim. 

M e may be disturbed again by watveb of fabhimi, for no arbitrary law exibt- in matter^ of 
ta-te. There are Eastern raceb wTth a really tine bCiibe of beauty, ab -huwn in their splendid 
arrangements of colour and in their gorgeous btutN : yet. among tliebe. a lady can ni.ike no 
claim to beauty unless she is fat. Our -tandard ditfers ironi tliei)’- and our ta‘-le i- more 
catholic ; yet it is ditiicult even for the most cultivated to keep an open mind for tlie appre- 
ciation of what ib line if it ib not in vogue. 

It is unnecessary to insist on the advantage ot wide knowledge and of genei’al cultuie. 
Avoiding the purely archsological spirit, Hibtory ib perha[>b the mo.-t intere-ting -ubjtci and 
the most sympathetic with our central thought or study. The world A hi-tc»ry i- writit-n in 
itb architecture, and it is a part of our schooling to follow the developmeittb and to trace the 
growth of the ^arious methodb or btylcb, noting the influence of one country c>r peo[>le up<>n 
another. Our interest is lebb in the nameb or in the character- <ind peculiarities nt king- 
than in the icurl: that waas accomplished in given perifids and in the go’eat ma-ter- of the Ai’tb 
that such periods produced. It a name or a date ib mentioned, we can localise it bv calling 
up the Byzantine, Mediaeval, or Benaissance enviionnumt of the subject ; it make- the pjbt 
very real to u.-. The knowdedge of foreign tongueb i- an invaluabU* aid to the architect. Thi’ough 
my own indolence in HCi[uiring or in keeping up my knowTedge of these, many precioUb iM.okb art- 
closed to me : while in travelling one is often surrounded Ijy people with whom tin exchanm* 
of ideas and even the gentle amenities of life are ditiicult. 

I liave spoken of the study of line buildings and of the use and misuse of tlie nole-l^ouk, 
which we like to bring home full of pretty things. In our searcli foi* tin.* latter we may 
possibly miss wTiat is noblest in architecture. The sublime is not readily transferred to ilie 
bketcli-hook ; it is ]io use making pictureS(]ue jottings of the Barthejinn or the hantheon. 
Tho.-e who have great facility wdth the pencil lind less effort in tlie use of lla^ lingers than ni 
the exercise of the mind. 

BrawTng, to wThcli I give a high }dace, may at any time la-come a snai'e, being made a 
substitute for contemplation a3id analytical Ihougbt, the xa-king out of a }’ea-<»]i foi* llte 
forms w'e see, learning wTiether they w^ere determined l>y tlie neceb<ities of coii>..truction or 
w'ere evolved us a part ot a Ijeautiful composition. 

My fellow-workers may expect of me some remarks about water-i'olour sketching, whidi 
has always been my happiest recreation. L iider favourable c()ndition.- of (dimate, witli a 
.bympathelic friend, a day speiit w’itli the hrusli in a spot selected for il- heaiitv is as c^ood a 
tmie as I can W’ell imagine. The travelling student may wi-ely tni’ii to hru-hwork for relaxa- 
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li<.tii from the mure exacting forms of study. We architects do not sufficiently consider the 
value of colour. We think of form, and perhap.^ light and shadcov ; too often conceiving a 
>c}ieme in elevati(m only. One who paints must consider huilding^^ in perspective, also taking 
account of their colour and their relation to surroundings. Yet of the student who is good 
enough t<.) obtain an architectural prize from the Eoyal Academy or from our II oval Institute 
1 W(nild l^eg that he stick to hE trade. Let him not, 1/ecause he linds that he can paint 
l)lea’-antly. throw architecture aside, however great the difficulties to he faced, liefore palace'^ 
or cathedrals are entrusted to him. 

1 have .-pokeii of drawing and painting : what shall one say of photography ? Tlie art, 
or ^hali we bay the science, ladngs to the eye all that is iinest from all parts of the world — 
Indian temple>, Venetian palaces, Ea>tern minarets, the sculptured doorways of great 
cathedraL, and these often taken with judicious lighting. By photographs or photo-prints 
inemorie-' of the world-treasures are brought to the armchair. As affects the student this i^ 
a doubtful advantage: that vhich he attains without etfort is hardly a possession: he had 
better w(ji-rv liiiiiself tor hours making an indifferent drawing than secure the best ot photo- 
graphs or ot hook illustrations of liis subject. 

In the last few’ years choice books have been added to our architectural libraries : the 
sul ejects, admirably selected by men of judgment, especially setting forth the beautiful houses 
throughout our owTi country. These we value wdiile urging the student not to misuse them 
or make tliem an excuse for shirking the })rosaic w’ork of measurement and personal study ; 
he is apt to he distracted by the quantity of material ready t() hand and the many inven- 
tions presented to him, hardly leaving him the chance of originating. There is also the 
handy “ kodak,*' by means of wdiich he could snapshot that which would take a day to draw'. 
We accept these things w'itli our advanced civilisation, while w'e question if art is advanced 
]>y photography any more than music by the marvellous gramophone. 

We have discussed the methods of study ; how^ can the acquired knowdedge best he applied 
or tested '? I think there is no more useful exercise than to enter heartily into these competitions 
for medals and prizes. Doing so you are for the time being the architect to a palace or some 
monumental w'ork wdth grandeur and scale to w'hich you may perliaps ne^'er have the chance 
of building : hut w'hether the prize falls to you or another, the benefit of the effort remains 
yours. Again, a little later, you begin for yourselves, and confiding relations entrust 
you with an additional wing, stables, or a motor-house. Your time is nut filled up as it 
should he, and it is wortli your while to take your two-hundredth chance in coiiipelition for 
the exercise of your imagination and powers of design : it is valua])le training. The Open 
Competition is a quite unreasonable venture if looked U23(»n in any otliec liglit than this : a 
multitude doing the w'ork for W'liicli one only is commissioned. 

This evening is tlie first occasion on whicli the prize drawings Iiave ])een w'ith us during 
the Address to Students and the lleview' of their Works : a discriminating friend will presently 
discuss tlie latter critically and in detail. I will only say that the competitive drawing- 
i-each a higher level this year. Some of tliose that esca^^e meiitioii miglit have carried off* a 
prize in some previous c()m2)etitions. There is not only good draughtsmanslii}), luit in some 
cases evidence of design and composition, with an effort tow'ards the "grand manner.” 

As we liave said, lliere are fashions in our art and they inlluenee the student. It is 
interesting to note that wliatever the siilqect set, wdiether the Landing iStage,” the “ Corridor 
of Shops,*' or tlie ‘'Pavilion,'’ a dome of no])h' span is a leading element in tlio designs. 
Perliaps <lomes may liecome features in tlie architecture of the future : during my own 
cai-eer 1 have not been allow'ed the opportunity of raising a dome. 
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AVe have discUb^ed inetliodb of study and uiude^ of working and drawing, hut \vt‘ inu^t 
keep well in mind that these are hut preliminary ^teps and stages. Looking on our great 
Cathedrals and the noble monuments of the past, we mur.t remember how little they owe to 
draughtsmanship. Xo beautiful drawings, such as we :^ee to-night, preceded the buiidiiig of 
AVe:^tminster Abbey. The master mason cdialked out indication^ of what va- to In*, and ^uch 
lines were followed with more or less accuracy, flight inequalities giving a charm to the vh(»h'. 
It is pleasant to come upon elevations or studies for building-' by the great master-', but 
these, as drawings, would not pass muster with those before U'^ to-night, 
architect by his drawings, and it is generally a fair te->t ot his wtaah. 
him that to use art and science in Building is his vocation, and there i 
A poet has said — 

To build ! to build I 
Thut is the noblest art ot all the art^. 
rainting and sculpture are but images. 

Are merely shadows cast by outward thine ^ 

On stone or canvas, having in themselvC'' 

No sepaiate exi-^tence. Architectine 
Existing in itself, and not in seeming 
A something it is not, surpaS'^e- them 
A^ substance shadow. 


AVe judge the emlnwo 
Yet we Would I'emilul 
none hiuh(U‘. 


CEITICISYI C)F AAh)EK SUBYIITTED FOE THE IXSTITETE EEI/ES AXH 

STUDEXT^SIIIPS IhUS-OU. 

By Paul AAXterhousu, ALA.()xr)n. [FA. 

Read at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, ist February 1909 
AIr. Presipext, Ladies axd Ctentlemex, — 

riAHEEE so much ground for me to cover to-night that I must di-peii'^e witli all unnecej:.>ai‘y 
I preface. Only U\o tliing^^ will I say. First to you, Sir, that 1 very greatly a})pi'eciate 
the honour of being allowed to join the group of men who have in turn delivered tliis 
annual homily : and secondly, to you my friends the competitors, that 1 hope yon will not take 
any of my criticisms too seriously. I)o not misunderstand me. By no mean^ do 1 mean that 
I have approached my task in any spirit of levity ov irre^ujiisibility. I only mean tliat 
with a very few exceptions all the shortcomings upon wdiich I have to touch are failings of tlu' 
most curable kind. YYmth, for example, and inexperience, are com}damts which I’eipiire no 
drugs for their removal : and ignorance, of which I have found surprisingly little, is the nu^i 
hopeful sickness of all. It is the empty vessel into which wisdom can be poured without feai' 
of contamination. The disease at wdii<di the architectural <loctoi' sliakes ]u> luxid is a brain 
whose fertility is ^itocked with unwholesome detail and whose i)Ow*ers of inventic)n ily m tlie 
least impulse to the begetting of unclean novelties. A l)rain so >to]-ed and so (^(piip]>ed for 
})rodnction is, in a man past thirty, probably incuralde. Its possessor >liould at that age <|nit 
aiadiitecture like p(dson and l>econie a potato-merchant or anything else which i-> gentlemanly 
ami jovial. There are only two competitors i?i whom I see any real tendemw t<» tin-' disea>e, 
and as both have entered competitions in w'liich ihf^ve is a strict age limit they liave probably 
time for regeneration ; so that no one will need to take any w'ords of mine as irreparable con- 
demnation. AVitli perhaps half a dozen exceptions 1 could prais(^ evei’v one* all I'oiiiid -- 
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but tliiit would be so uninteresting, wouldn't it? Therefore take my grumblings as those of 
a friend in a iire^ide chat, and if I am of any help to you, I can only say that I am genuinely 
proud to ])e thus sharing for a moment in the careers of a set of young artists whose 
future bids fair to be a bright one. For, apart from jest and apart from flattery, there i^ 
among your sixty-seven good selves quite seventy-five per cent, of brilliant promise. 


THE r>sAY HEDAL. 

I have read the whole of the nine essays submitted. The three selected for mention are 
hap[)ily better than the average production of recent years, but that is not saying enough. 
This prize should undoubtedly attract a better class of writing than we generally secure : our 
literary level is nowhere near the standard attained among our draughtsmen. Why is this ? 
The present age is an age of splendid literature, good prose is as common as burglary, and 
yet we cannot get it submitted in any bulk for this medal and twenty-five guineas. '“Void's " 
work {Mr. 11. A. Hill, B.A.) is a sensible essay, not very brilliant, perhaps, nor very clever in 
its conclusions, but the thread of thought is clear and the style free from blemishes. He 
beats his rivaF ]>y a not too wide margin. " Vita Xuova " (Mr. Horace Cubitt^ has lapses of 
style, but his matter is in some ways more interesting than that of “'Void.*’ Xew Lamps 
for Old “ Air. Eoss'^ .-ubmits a bright and readable paper, and he avoids the fault of producing 
a mere compilation : his work is at least a continuous composition. “ Modus operandi " and 
“ X. Y. Z." come, in my opinion, in the second class : the former writes cleverly but too slightly: 
he has sonfe original points, but rather shirks the larger issues : the latter, on the contrary, i^? 
too prolix, and, in the language of the golf-links, is “ poor in his approach.'* It is a great 
thing to get on to the green and to do it neatly : also, of course, one should if possible hole 
out." Of the remaining four I have no wish to make particular criticisms by name. I will 
merely say to one of them, “Be graceful as well as industrious " : to another, Write a con- 
tinuous essay, not a series of chapters " ; to a third, " Please don't be vulgar " ; and to the last, 
“ Develop." To ail 1 might commend one very simple truth — that the only recipe for writing 
is reading. 

WEAsUUEn nUAAVIXir^. 

In this competition there are two competitors who press the winner hard. Mr. Ernest 
M'ray (“San (lalio ") is the Medallist, and his survey of the Church of the Madonna di San 
Biagio at Montepulciano is a well-drawn and complete record of an interesting bit of work. 
One is compelled to reflect as one studies it that our present age is wonderfully normal in its 
classicism ! Were this efiort of “ San Gallo’s " submitted for the Tite Prize we should have a 
word to say about one or two solecisms. The sheet of full-size niouldingb is especially 
interesting ])y reason of certain idiosyncrasies. It rather pains me to acknowledge this. 
Mr. Alan Brace, who wiiib a second prize (as “• Flint*’) with a study of Lavenham Churcli, 
has turned out a very beautiful piece of pencil work : his handling is nearly perfect, and lam 
impelled to conclude that if his delineation had been more complete he would have won the 
prize. The absence of a longitudinal section deprives us of any record of the nave arcade. 
In recording a building of this description a student should work on the absumption that his 
drawings could be used if necessary (which Heaven forbid!) for a complete reconstruction 
of the building. “ Persiste," also a close competitor, gives an excellent plan of Horham Hall, 
but spoiled his results by unsympathetic elevations (I borroAv this excellent expression from a 
mem))er of the judging committeeb Even a new building should hardly have been drawn so 
mechanically : and one fears that as he records his Tudor bricks as measuring four courses 
to the foot he can hardly have measured them ! 

•• Antiquis Debetur Veneratio " submits but a poor drawing of the Glasgow Eoyal 
Infirmary: and it may also be said that though “ Cistercian," “ Metopemania," and “3" 
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Ihivi' (L'liu pnu'ticL* in their re.LHinK of FniintAin-. ( iret‘in\ idi. ami St. Martin*'. llit* ro-uh 
i' hardlv -ood eiioimh in i.lra\vin,:A to ^tand In-ride i^trevioU" dt lineatioU" ot tho'^ wtdl-kiiown 
nionunients. The very ^pirit of In\Nr»od ha> entered int(.> ■* hiaehlheuni. JLi' thin liia 
^tudy of St. i’aneivm Church miyht have ]>eeii diawn in IsTiK 

“ ]i>'e ( Jui-tni ^Tderi ’* i)ffer'!> drawing-' of I’hiiinaiiuel C’olh . ( aiuhridyt ; lla yan- Inii'hfil 
in peiKul and wa-'h, with L\mt shadow The Ltlei-t i- \\ry --ott aiul hai iiionimi-. hut lark' tiu 
deci'ion de.-'iralde in a record. 

iKi: ^oAXi: Mi:nAi.LU>N. 

That Casino wa^ an excellent ‘'Ukiect for the Goalie ^Itdallioii. it lui- t nan tnnikiny 
not merely ot the old truth that an architectural de-iyii niU't exprc" tin '[diit "i tho l>nildina 
it clotliL", hut aKo of the ijue'-tion lahsay-' an important yiie^tioU' la.a\ far th.it t mU'! 

he ex[tii^it. how far literal, aird to what extent curhed. Tor “Coiichitle 1 Im 1 '\ni[i,ti!iy .in<l 
disappointment. M(U‘e than any rival he ha> heeii faithful t** tin ^piiii or !'» .i p^^^inh^ 
of the subject, hut he ^uti’er" for hi-' realism. He -'hould have tempertd truth with diAint'.. 
In other woiah", by his very realism he falH ^^hort of architecture, and that i- wliy he < aiiiiot 
have an aichitectural prize. Hi^ plan i> fairly good, hi'^ elevatiram ate nii-'chie\ oinly i h-ver. 
and hi' per.''pective a^ a comtnjsition and a-* a hit r>f (juiet colouring i' excellent. l>iu if ! 
ma\' [lUt it a'^ clearly as I can— hi-> Ca-'ino, if conducted on the line^ of hi^ de'ign. would de't rv( 
t' > be clrf-^ed. 

IMr. Anthony Barker, wTiose badge i^ a *■ Bed Seal, * lui' caught the ]a*ee/e oi rrivoliiy 
without relapsing either into builbonery or vice. Hi- fancy ha- had flee rein : but la- ha- 
clothed hi- imagination in so much dignity that the re-ult i- a far more alluiiiig one iliaii <i 
more ri<.aou- licence could ever secure. There are blerni-he- in the de-ign. hut the wli^h ( pi ct, 
in ma-- and in detail, i?^ suitable and harmcariou-. The blemi-he- are : —an ambiguity a- totlu^ 
-upptuT of the dome, an inaccuracy in the per-pective, wlii^di rai-es tlie 'lome abovo it- leal 
height, and, tinally, a probability that the circular torm of the drum wxiuld ci>ntra-i verv 
liarMily with the lines of the proscenium. The ^^ectiom- supplied do not exhibit thi- point, hut 
there i-; at lea-t a fear in my mind that the interior effect of the big h.tll would be -p'ilcd by 
it. I cannot turn from thi^ de-Dign without noticing the g'reat heriiity of tlie f^a-'pei live -kctrli 
and the fanta-tic symholi,-m of the decoration surrc>unding the block plan, i he workm.in-hifi 
of this comfjetitor is full of engaging energy. 

•' Centrelines,*' a -cheme by Mr. A. Berrington, i- another de-ign overflowing with th.it 
buoyancy which characterises the products of a good Soane year. Brol^ahly it was time rather 
than any lacked imfietus wiiich cut short the comfiletion of the persfieclive. iVhat there i- of 
it -hows a hrifipy knack of drauglitsinanshif). and the f)ower to infuse a drawing witlillie -firit 
of the designer. It is full of an irrcsistilile gaiety. The elevations and sectioim are tdeveiic 
drawn in <i rather unusual style. The fdan is fair, lait there seems to he no fa‘ovi-ion for a 
stage in the concert room. The designer has, evulently with intention, introduced ;i breach 
of svmmetrv into the elevation. It is rather difficult to synifiathi^e wTth tluit intention. 

Nothing venture nothing win *' has a persfiective very similar in character to ibat of 
the winning -et -in fact there are evidences of identity in tlie authorshif) : hnt tlie wicBing 
out <'f this design is not nearly so good as that of tlie successful sclieme. Tlie jilan is. I con- 
sider, ratlur uicluly extended. The detail is disappointing and, sliall 1 say, irndined fu l.c 
dreaL’v. It lacks spraitaneity and gaiety. But the skyline is good. Prin's *’ plan i- f.nr, lait, 
1 fear, co-tly. His dePiil is rich but not wTiolesome, and his f>erspe< tive dmwing i- un-nti-- 
factory. Jhit he has energy and wits. Che Sara Sara " mu-t study moi'e. he i- not guite ufi to 
competition level. Nisch/* I am sure, will very srion d(» sonKphing Itetler tli.in ihi- attem])t ; 
hi- Work i- iine'gudl. There are in it hits of g<.>od de“sign and g(j(Ml (Irawing -'addened hv 
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]3nt tliis i> a linpeful condition. “Gee Ess Ae *’ lias a rather rudimentary plan to 
utter, lait there is ^onie })retty drawin" in tlie elevations and sections, prettier, in fact, than the 
de^,i.mi. Jii^ perspeclive is, unfortunately, poor. For many tliin;::;s I like Two and One." 
l{i> plan i'> intere^tinp, and his Blois staircases at the angles are not only effective but well 
handled. }[v has apparently overlooked the nece^bity for a concert stage, but his scheme has 
cunsidera]»le gt-neral merit. “ Eu^h is prol)ably as much difeap})ointed with his drawings as 
I am. They are full of nice thought and nice intentions : in fact, his building would be better 
than the drawing". He should >tudy method jjy Ijecoming familiar with the works of others. 
Tde lai" [lower both to design and to draw. 

THE <')WEX JOXES STET> EXT SHIP. 

Unhappily thi" important prize hu" to be withheld. But Mr. Maw (the sole competitor), who 
i" awarded twenty guineas, Ini" sent in "Ome interesting work. His subject" are the Cor>ini 
chapel in San (duvaiini in Laterano, and the ceiling of the Scale d'Oro at Venice. The studies 
of the latter are laborious and elective. Tlic amount of work put into the pictorial panels 
and their rich marginal frames i>. astrini^hing. The judges possibly felt that an equal amount 
of lal)our might have covered a wider field of study. But I take off mv hat to his industry. 

THE PU( tIX ST ED EXT ship. 

dhere i> a full competition for this interesting prize and a very high level is reached. 
The winner, i\fr. S. H. Miller, has mastered the enviable trick of drawing a perspective sketch 
in such a way as to give real information in detail. He is happy both with ink and pencil, 
and in a studv of some k airford glass shows that he can hold his own with colour too. Mr. 
Fraser has done good work at Southwold, and, like the winner, shows himself to be capable 
in more than one medium. Mr. Gill is to be cranmended, not merely for excellent draughts- 
manship, but t<n' some really good printing and writing, especially on hi^ Chichester sheet". 
i\fessrs. Smith and Hearne, falling into a very good year, are rather outclassed, and the work 
of IMr. May and Mr. Berry is rather unequal. This is a very common occurrence in the Pugin 
competitions, and generally means n^ahing w'orse than that the competitor is advancing, and 
therefore "h<;»\\b to better advantage in his later than in his earlier sketches. I advise Mr. 
Piolaiison to ."ettle down to one of hi', style:^, or perhaps two : he has too many methods at 
present, and ha" even goiu^ the length (I admit rather effectively) of using two methods in one 
sktdeh. Mr. Blackford is at times unnecessarily dirty. It is a great thing, if vou find vourself 
with no material > ])ut a 4-B pencil and a piece of paper as rough as a gravel path, to be 
able to obtain a result : but why adopt these difficulties as permanent expedients ? I admit that 
1 am speaking in slight exaggeration, and I certainly commend his facility. 

THE TTTE PUTZE. 

To “ 'friangle in circle," “Mitre," ‘‘V," “ l\[aison Bouge," ‘Mfed Gross," and “Burton,*' 
who are competitors for the Tite Prize, i wish length of days and length of study. Youth, I 
fancy, is their worst complaint, for theiiw\ork is immature. ‘‘ Triangle in circle's " arcade would, 
I believe, be insufficiently lighted, for his roof is solid, and his lighting is only from lunettes, 
“ V " is bar])aric as well as immature : but there is hope in that barbarism — it may be tamed 
“ into something rich and strange " : at present it is strange witliout being rich. It was hard 
lines on “Burton " that he should hang next the winner, hut he will do better when he has 
learnt that it is better to be over-ortlualox than over-inventive. His work is heretical. 

The Tite Prize competition is generally more so])er than that for the Soane ; the great 
names quoted in tln‘ conditions as exeni[)lars 2 )erhaps account for this result, though the 
shadow of Palladio cannot be said to have oppressed the candidate who does battle under 

L i, 
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Palladio*^ nanif^. Thi^ designer, in hi'^ de-iiv to niakt* a grrat arch Lit eju-h cntnuicn, luir- scl 
llim^el^ a prohlem with whicli he has hetni unaldc in cope. True he gel^ in hi> really clever 
perspective ilra\\ing a charming eifect ot l)luc sky and Itiliin landsra['e, hut at wliat hurrihle 
ce'^t to his (.)ut>ide elevation ! House room havina hctai tauin ly >Licri{!ced u[> to tlie Inaaht of 
the arch, the Liuthor, instead of making u]) tor lost room in the superstructure, h.is piled 
theruai a dream — a rather had dream--- of wanton cnlnnnade. Hut lie dr.aws well. luhI will, T 
think, suhmit something better later on. ** VerLinir) “ has spniP^d a c<unMge<ais < tlhrt hy sievtadx* 
1 1 r a ugh t bin an s h i p . 

I seem to have begun at the weiik end of the Tile group, se 1 ^^ill enutinue my ohserva- 
ti(ais in the same progression. [i the gentlemen I have already mentiniit-d tall intii tin ihiial 
class it ^h(alld he understood that the w’oiT of tlie ten >oimg Linhitt'cts \\h<»ni 1 put in tin 
second class shows here and there exceptional merit. “ ArcLidia ' — 1 tiikt^ their nanu s in mi 
definite order — sliows a nice handling of a large interiru’ order wTdeh is effectively set out in 
a delicate sepia perspective. His hrushwork is. i think, better than his ptnwork : thert* .ire 
someweak hits of design in his exterior elevLitioim. ‘•Ikdoe’* exhibits Lin Liml'itii >us trcLit- 
ineut of domed hays, hut Ids extertial elevLitirjn is LigLiin laither luisLitisfiictoi-y. it t.qitaius nn 
had fault=i, hut it is stiff' without reaching re.il dignity. “ Hed StLir," like “ Palladia." is tlie 
victim of a monster opening. Such Lin opening does, ef course, hel})t]ie lighting of tlie .iri'ude. 
but it very seriously diminishes the shelter and wrecks the end elevation hotli in licc* ainm M]atic>n 
and in effect. The draughtsmanship of this design is unegual and mu'ertain : there is a .airious 
artistic error in the section of the balustrade, and the glass roof i- dull in ilesign. The design 
hy ’■ Spurs,'* though fairly well drawai, is rather -tunted in its effect, a fault which is liII the 
more noticeable in an age wdiieh is given to elongation. I Inilf sinpect tlie l'(»rinthian I'ikasters 
lof the interior orden of lieing Hiort of the normal stature, and the -aine effect of arrested growtli 
haunts the exterior. The shops are rather pOt'a*. hut tliere i- good strong work in this ilebi<ni. 

The rather complex street front of the scheme submitted hy •* Eh hieii ' taiH to please 
me. The use of superimposed orders on a hay window is at best a doubtful polk v. .and it is 
a dull husiuess to put one Ionic above another. Hut there is spirit in tliis cmtisnnin, and his 
shops are good. “Podin" set t'ortli wuth Cipollino columns (»n the luMin. Thev liave tired 
him. He doesn't say that they are Cipollino, l^ut T think he means it, and if -o I would 
remind him that there are few things more dreary tlian C'lpollino, whicli Inis been taking tlie 
air in Britain for a few’ years. It is better indooi-s. These great green sliatl- have ratlier 
drowmed both the perspective and the sections. If - Podin " will r(a'onsi,ler his external 
elevation he wull agree wuth me that the lintel, wdiicli crosses the columns of tlie tacLide w.iist 
liigh, is Li mistake. It looks insecure. hmic " displays in })rofusion one of the s[)ecial tricks of 
our Lige, the dropping of pendant decorations from tlie capitals of Ionic columns. In liis l-scalc 
drawings these ffgure as napkins. Happily, in liis large scale details, he lias re]>ented of the 
napkins and turned them into strings oi husks, luit he makes up for his repeiitfince hy li pr<o 
fusion of linen swugs over the shop fronts. Except for tliis defect tlie dcsion is good. 

At the risk of seeiiiiiig tedious, 1 must still Ltllude totlireeiimre names tluit make up what 
1 term tli(‘ second class, 'Wren," - CliLimeleon," and - Teruzzi." The last-named has conu' 
very iie<ir doing Something better than his actiuil acliievement. 1 don't very mudi like lus 
windows— the big lunettes— divided liy trusses. The device, li favourite modern craze, of 
upiiartntly supporting anarch witli mullions, is ahvays li risky one, [f one must divide one's 
arched opening it is, I think, better done hy very guiet divisions, sudi jis du ma Lippicir to he 
offering unnecessary assistLincic hut these massive consoles ai'e lui afllii'i ion. Jlv the wjiv, 
the interior view i^ unduly dwarfed hy tlie hidy shoppei' : slie is S feet h indios hi'’*h ' 

•• WAeu" Lilso suffers from giLintessi'S ; in his case they ;nv (»f siome Tlmy aiv not l>;id 
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in theia>elve^ : i)iit, taken in eonnectiun with tlie eulumns, they produce so great a mass of 
ma>onry that tln^ siiups, which are, after all, a p]*iuie consideration in thi^^ competition, aiipear a 
kind of afterthought. The author draws well and has produced, to my mind, a very good piece 
(.)f work, lait 1 don’t like his base. It looks particularly lumpy where it stands ii-olated under 
the columns of the entrance. “ Chameleon ” buhmit- a businesslike design which, save for the 
''pandril womeifwho preside over tlie perspective, is well drawn. His >Ay\e in detail is not one 
I like : lait, mercifully, tastes dilfer. 

Now a few’ words al)out the three w’inning designs by Mer-si's. (.Tunn, Maw’. and Lisle, who 
have traded under the names of ’* Clarion,” “ Hezzezero,” and “ Last man in.” They are all 
tliree excellent workmen, and have turned out quite iirst-class worn. Mr. (lunn’s perspective 
is ,i marveUoU''iy delicate piece of pencil work ; it is. in fact, too delicate tor effect, but this 
is a small thing to complain of, and i feel that the only real blemish in his design is the 
exterior aspect of his entrance arch. Those spandrils are very commonplace and ^eeni to 
emphasise the absence of any strong marking of the arcuation, 1 should have liked the 
voiissoirs delined by rustication, but if Mr. (funn felt that such an effect would at sUch a point 
have been alien to the French feeling which pervades his composition, he could have gained 
strength -and such an arch requires visible strength by merely omitting the spandril treatment 
altogether. His galleries at each end have been much commented <>n as successful features 
in a very good plan. His shops are well airanged : hi^ roof is effective, and I particularly like 
the well-marked verticality of his street fronts. The drawings are very ably executed in a 
clever comlunation of pencil and very tine ink lines. The shadow’ casting is also good. 

Mr. Maw’ p' fJezzezero submits a set which for [)ure beauty of execution runs the 
winner very close. His delineation of suttuary and of colour decoration is most beautiful. 
l'erhat»s his general scheme eris on the side of sacriffcing too much to effect. The sho^Js 
themselves are a little suT)ordinated to the very graceful arrangement of his central feature, but 
the whole scheme is vigorou- and is handled with a go and grip that would certainly command 
respect for the building if ever it w’ere executed. Certain elements of the detail are not quite 
up to the designer's own mark. 1 refer especially to the surroundings of some of the painted 
panels, and t^erhaps specially to the ungainly enrichments from which the dome rib> spring. 

*“ Last man in” ilNIr. Lisle) w’ill not quarrel with me if 1 descrilie his w’ork a-^ })eaceful. 
It is (.)ue of the best attri])Utes one can a[>ply to architecture, and he lia^ succeeded in keeping 
out of his design and its execution anything that ccatld possibly rulffe its calm. Fiis front is 
verv stately and he has secure<l--what is ahvavs effective — a shadow’ behind his main external 
order by boldly setting back the wall face. His plan is distinctly good, and the whole design 
is well wortliy to rank among the })i*ize-winners of an excetaionally good lomt^etitioii. 

rilE AUliil K CAi’Es EJUZE. 

For this prize, as tor the Owen -lones, there is hut one comi)etitor. This is strange : for 
the competiti(.>n involves no s[)ecial work ; there are always a number of men eligible for 
this priz(' who have onlv to send to the Institute works w’hich they actually have b\ them : 
the [*rize Ijeing awarded on lestimonie'- of study alrt'ady submitted for the T inal Lxaaninaticm. 
^fr. Leslie MTlkinsoii, to w’hom the distinction goes tliis year, is w’ell deserving of the lionour. 
His interesting studies range from St. -lames s, ITccadilly. to St. Mark s at \ eiiice, and include 
two excellent Oxford drawings one a dilticult slu'tcli of the Fiadcliffe Library, and another of 
Inigo -lones Court at St. -Tohii's Colk'ge. 

niE (OUs^ELl. i'lUZI.. 

In criticising the designs siilanittcHl foi' tlie (Irissell Frize, a little embarrassineiit is felt 
lest one should deal with aspects of the comj>etilion which are not really vital to the objects 
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(»t‘ the prize. A :-liniLir embari’a^smeut i-. I think, likt-wi'^e tVlt hy tlu- i'nin[>elit(a-'^ tliHii-flve- 
and hy the jiidgej?. The prize, we all know, i-^ ottered for eiicouragtaueiU of the "tiulx of 
eon^truetiun. and the judges have tu giuird uyaiint the danger iT the ydiig, n.*i t*) tile 

be^t con^truetor, but to the designer of the iiK.i-t attrai.-iive building. In tin- \ ear - (ui-e 
there wau no great fear of any i^uch mi-earriage of |U-tiee. tor tiie de-ign- are inih.4*[>ily rathei 
deficient in grace, hnhappily, also, they are delicieiit in < on-t i iictiv e ingenuity, ** 1 ht - and 
•• Xopher Giibbin- " being the only de-igiier- who ha\U' maib any adeguato di-['kiy >>t -'U* ntUa- 
afjproach tu the problems involved. In IlU-i T under-lan>l tliat luaie ot tho d< ^uhniittt<i 
are fullv in accord with the intention- of tho comptuirion-. hut th.it -oiau-i' liiai- withla.ld tin- 
prize the Lutuicil have awarded it to the b^^t man in ^pite of the -la 'rn "iinnu- oi all. In 
the absence ut any direct indication in the conditiiai^, i coiirlude that tla^ -['ociai con-trueti\i 
problem:? set to the competitors were the -truie r‘jot and the foundation.- uiak. i w.iter. Mo-t 
competitors very pro})erly took the former to imjily a renewed coute-i witli our old tiitiid tin 
stone dome, and, witli the exception of the winner, “ dubbin- i- tin- * om[>etit' >r w l.o t. .. T 
the eoiitest most '-erioUsly. lie has produced a dome wdiiidi look- rather -p iulati\e iu it- 
stability, but which he proves by diagram to ])e -table. lie has, m-'itover. W'uked out tie 
weights on his piers, and has given the calculations of hi- arch thrii-t^ — calculation- which i 
do not claim to have checked. His design is gkjomy and rather lack- the ywoii- k.vity win- h 
should characterise a building of this sort : hut it i- bold and thoughttul. 

Of •* Ides ” I w'ill speak later. ’‘Corbel." who-e de-ign liaiig- next t-- tliat *'t “X''}i]ior 
dubbins," shows construction in piles and a dome. The piles are well enruieh. but tiit' -loiiii 
is left to chance, or rather, to the force- of Xature. The fr-rce- ot Nature would, i ventuie to 
think, know how* to deal w*itli that dome. Side by side there hang two de-ign- bearuiu the 
titles of *• Aichitecture " and ** Hotten." One ot the-e title- -iiike- me as unduly amhiiitai-. 

There are two designs styled “Hex" — one is aiiattempt at the dome irtatincut, hut it i- 
p<j(,)r tind gives n<j proof of constructive kiiow'ledge : the other is open to tie -.iiiie iriiici-ni, 
and ha^, moreover, some very awkw*ard curves in the water wall. " Scarlet >carah'‘ .»rt'er- a 
scheme a little above the average level of the coup etitf.u’s : he ha- heeii at p.iin- to -hoA 
some constructive agility, pinning his laith in the dome to a copper band and in the foundati<ai 
to invert arches. It is a fair design, hut ill drawn. “ 1-is " ha- his iKmd in -leel. icU coftpei , 
hut I am not sure that he ha-; disposed it in tlie hc-t p<j--iti< ui. 

“Dies" (Mr. r>ouglas Milliam Dayu to wliom the prize ha-- heeii aw .n di d. h;i- veiw 
properly had an eye to royal effect as well as t<.) structural stahility. He lui-- in his ro-u 
adopted the duuhle*dome coiisiructioii. and has worked out the '-treSsis and weight-^ with 
commendable care. Every portion of the jointing (. f the masonry is most clt<uly -liown. and 
he ha-- been at pains to make a real study oi the}>rol»lem Hi-- de-ign is -im[)le and plea-ing 
none the less pleasing for being simple. A liuilding of this kind is meant to give it- ettbct at 
some distance acro-s tlie waiter, and the designer has evidently home this in mind. Dut 1 at i 
not sure ahout liis w ildernes-- of c<donnades. He has tilled the sheet with them, aid imjlie- 
thal they are to run tui heyond the f>at>er a- far as tlie Hoyal Excheipier [>erijiit-. A -ort of 
Ionic hedgerow! Dut J think he deserves the prize. He deserved also a better riv<ihw, .md 
it he had got it he would perhaps have been beaten. 

before sitting down I must add one w’ord to my written disroiir-e. Heir ami tlu'i'e 
sentences ill my critici->m have, T notice, raised a laugh : J wouM not for ihr wmld li.i\e it 
tboughl either that 1 liave treated tlii^ work of crit icism a-- an orca->ion for ievit v, or > w hat would 
]>e W'or.-e) that there is any unkind ridieiilein that laughte). My manv vi-it- to tlie Exhihition 
Doom during the })ast fortnight have imfiressed me with so -trong a ^en-e ut the -telling value 
oi the work there sliown, ami so great an adniirati<m for the .-kill .ind imhi-trv to which iuo,-.t 
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of it tliat [ feel keen regret if any idle wurd taken tuu merrily by a friendly audience 

^\ere tn any eriticised competitor a cause of pain. 

L have L >n^ overtaxed your patience ; may I plead that the length of my discourse has been 
due at lea-t in part to the keeiine.^^ of the competition ? Art ib long, and if you multiply itb 
length by TiT it inaKob life sL^em, on an evening like thi>, unduly bhort for itb proper discus>ion. 


VOTE OF 

Mu. -b J. J)L'iiXET. A.Ih^.A., said it was hi- 
privih ct te prupn^t* a veiv litiai'ty vcjte of thank- 
to the ih\-ident for his able addre-s, and to Mr. 
\\ aterhou-e tor In- move than iiiteie-tiiig cvitici-m. 
He had li-tt lu-d to the Eiasidianb remark- with 
iiiteii-e Intel e-t. and he had lartly heard criticism 
Lt .trcdiiti ctuial diawiim- in whicdi the pill of 
eritici-m ha-l hLuii movt ably eilded than by 
Mr. Waterhouse. He loiiyed to he back in his 
own -tudeiit day- to have hi- dr-igu- critici-ed 
wdth such pietuivscpio and arti-tie feelinv that 
made uie iorcLt the pain of the uperatiuii. and 
la ally take to luart th^ le--on- -o kindly given. 
IMr. Waterhou-eh criticinns were hrotherly. 
seholaily, and artistic, and the students w'ere to 
he Coimratulated that there weie memhers of the 
profession like Air, Wtei house willing to give 
their time to the con-ideratioii of the drawings, 
and to entert<da and in-truct them in the able and 
delightful manner Mr. Watei house had done. The 
ih'c:^ident -poke from a life ot va-t expeiieiice and 
culture. 1 ieiiig a wat(. r-colourisi — and an able water- 
c douri-t the President still took pain- to lemind 
them that diiglenc-s of aim w\i^ the hr-t duty of an 
ai chitLct. ^kill in drawing and skill in water-colour 
painting, he had noticed, often led young architects 
to forget the -eriousiiess of architecture. There w'as 
]ust one cmnpLilnt he w'ould make of the student 
of the present day — he was apt to think, like the 
-tudents of other art-, that with the tinish of college 
life the battle wa- done and school ended. With 
architectu! e.how'evei'. perhaps moie than with other 
craft-, -chool was only hi^'guii. The young architect 
had to leam to -iihjugate him-elf to his client, w ith- 
out wiiom no architecture could be produced, and 
until he leanird to throw him-elf with enthasiusm 
into the wi-lies and need- of his client, till he had 
learnt to iindcrslaiid and appreciate the integrity of 
purpose of the met chant and tile integrity of puipose 
of the manufacturer and the eiigmeei-, and to feci an 
i-nthu-ia-tic iiitere-t in the aims of each, to make 
them feci that their husiimss was his st)ie interest for 
the time being, the \oung architect would not know' 
what the joy wiis of being able to raise in stone some- 
thing that belpc'd others in the streiiium- work of 
their Wm s. After all, woiks of aichitectnre were like 
the head-tones of the departed people: the\ w'ere the 
headstones fi'om which could be read tbeintegritN of 
puipo-e of the ag(‘ in winch wi' live. Archaaiogy 
ah>ne would not lieip : it was to be studieil, but its 
spirit iini-l be appreciati'd. It wus by attendance to 


TIIAXKS. 

the immediate need- of our own generation, and by 
tne eiithn-ia-m w’e relt tor the needs of the particular 
client, that were tj come tho-e buildings of real 
character and i>eauty and ot -utticient novelty to 
won rant their recognition by future generation- a- 
t w' e n t ie t h - c ell t ur v woj r k . 

Mm WILLIAM L LOCKE [ILA.\ wdio rose at 
the invitation of the President, said' he strpposed 
the w'hirligig of time had brought about it- re- 
\enee upon him wlio had so often in that rcom 
called upon others at a moment's notice to perform 
a task wdiieh it wot- now his privileg*e to attempt. It 
had been a \ery great pleasure tu him to li-ten to 
the President's address, an address -o sane, -o 
thorough, and sO tilled with all that must make for 
the understanding ut wdiat Art really meant. He 
had also been much impressed by Mr. YCaterhouse's 
sympathetic critici-m of the students' works. He 
congratulated them upon having the opportunity of 
listening to such addresses. It had alw'ays seemed 
to him, wLo followed an art. not eiitiicTy diti’erent, 
but ditierent in method, that students of architec- 
ture and of the graphic arts had an immense ad- 
vantage over those who merely w rote. If conditions 
permitted the latter to present tlieir youthful w'orks 
for the criticism of the leaders of the literary pro- 
fe'^sion, ho%v great a blessing it would be to them. 
It was only one a\1io had envied the Institute 
students for many years who could understand 
the ^alue of such criticism. They could attempt 
great works, and submit them to the criticism of 
the highest of the land in their prof e- -ion. They 
lAceiNed from them encouragement of that which 
wa^ good, criticism of that wdiich wa'< had. In 
this way they learnt, and were ieil on from small 
things to greater. Tliey did not work m the dark, 
a- the young men of his profession had to do. 
When the latter brought ti)rwai*d their immature 
works they had to endure the cruelty of the public 
pres^. The Institute students bad not to face this 
ordeal : they had instead the generous encourage- 
ment, and, whore necessaiw. the charming, chari- 
table, and loving -atire of a critic like Mr. Watei*- 
hou.-e. iMr. Waterhou-e had asked them not to put 
down aii\ tiling he had said to malice -- that, he was 
-lire, they could not possibly do : and he W’ould nsk 
them to thank whatever gods there he that they 
followed a prot'o-sion in wliich such training and 
such criticism were possible. He thanked the 
President for his charming address, and had very 
mucli pleasure in -econding the \ote of thanks. 
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SITDEXTS* ST’rDlKS. Uy W. Cum- (iui.iLV .1. . 

Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association, 20th November 1908. 

T OO xuaiiy Papers? are ^^^ittell witliuiU that -penal kir a\ aial <lfihiitene-- <>f 
piirpo-e reiidn- them valuable i. < aitributinn- towaril- actual <iichi- 

teetural })ert\)niiaiice. In a ^aeiieral way all tliai tluuM-luO -aid lia- bt 1 11 -aid 
already, and w'e know where to turn to iPr the in-piratini ot written w.>l'd^. 1 lia\t n*- autlio- 

rity to deal with :^ueh an important -ubjen a- -tudnit-' -tudic-, i i-aii bm rail t^> wun- 
atteiitbni authoritative utterance'^ on ediicatii.ai. and point lUit the MUiret-at which nu < >1 m.ait >n 
may he obtained by the matxy -tudeiit- who. 1 tliink. ^iiiceiely <le-ire auidanm in lla ii wurK. 
No >tudent- have more energy or more t‘nthu-la^m tnr work than architet turai -tudt nt-. .ind 
in no other calling has there been S(_) much nii--}ient, becau-e mi-ilirected, oi’ tatliei I -h'>uld 
.-ay undirected, labour. 

In our work everything depend- upon vocation. The triitli i-. ilirt it i- land lo -,i\ 
during tht tirst years wdiat our vocatifjii i- : it it i- not architecture we had bcttei' turn <air 
energies in another direction. I am inclined to ^ay that no te-t i- -o certain a- whetluo' *'!' 
not a man remains a student —a state that implies certain re-pon-ibilitie- and a c<>ntinuity oi 
study not attaching to many ]U‘ote--ions. TTujse oi vuu who have n«.'t read 11. L. '^tcVen-fCiV 
essay in .Icro''''' flit entitled *• Letter to a Yriung (lentleuian tibuut to embractmlie 

Career ot Art," should do so: it goes to the root of the personal architectural })r, »]>lem. T’hc 
waiter implies that the ordinary })leasures and legitimate relaxations of life are more tor the 
engineer, the lawyer, and the banker than fm* u- iVitlmut taking our-elve- tt.>o -eiioinlw we 
must regard the usual amenities of life with a watchful eye; learning and e\crci-ing our art 
demands the wTiole man and brings with it more joy- than any indivi<hial has d riglii to 
expect. This suggests at once that the extraordinary diversity of an andiitect'- calling allow - 
t.tf recreation by turning from one field of activity t(.i another ; there is n'.> fear of dui over- 
working ourselves — we may lay that idea on one -ide. Y<ni mu-t all->w me to guote ihc 
following from SteveiisonY es^ay for our encom’agvment : ” Thiough ju-t now it vou can louk 
back over a fair interval and see that your chosen art has a little more than held it- own 
among the thronging interests of youth. Time will do the re-t. if devotion h.elp it. and -oon 
your every thought will be engrossed with your belove<l occupation." And <igain as a 
warning: ‘’Yorwill the practice of art afford you pleasure only: it atfoi'ds liesiihs an 
admirable training. For the artist wdjrks entirely upon hoiioiu*. The }iuhli<' knows little 
or nothing of those merits in the ipiest of wliich you are condemne<l to spend the bulk 
of your endeavours. Merits of design, tlie merit of lir-t-liand energy, the merit (•! a 
certain clieap a<-complishment which a man of the artist tempi-r easily ac(|uii’es tln>se thev 
can recognise and these tliey can value. Lut to tliose more exipti-ite refinements ot pi-o- 
ficiency and finish wTiich the artist so ardently (lesires and so keenly feels, for wliich Tn tlte 
vigorous word- ot IJalzac) he must toil Mike a miner in a landslip.* tor which da\ alte)* dav 
he recast^, revises, and rejects, tlie gross mass of the puldic miL-.t be evi i* blind, 'i’o these last 
padns. suppose you attain the highest pitch of merit, })osterity may [»o-sibly do ju-tice." 

In our profession there are no short cuts wTiich we can scfely take witlmut loss of 
efficiency: waindering in bye-path meadow's leads only to Doubting C'a-tlc and ( daiit Jk'spair. 
Mr. ^[illard omai said that ‘‘ a man needs ten years fo]‘ training -md aiothei- ten foi’ gf tting 
believed in. a man's Mlevilling ‘ days: this was a}»out tin* time it took t<i turn out an 
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arcliitect. Even aftei* the nsupl trainin.i:^ and examinations v^eve passed, there was only a 
further process of exaniination inevitable and lastin^^ for life — the process of ]>eing found out 
as an arcliitect and as a man." 

Sayings such as tliese ]>y those wlio have the right to speak touch us closely, and assist 
us to decide the ipiestion of vocation. Once the student is engrossed in his beloved occu- 
pation" and >pendmg himself for ar(daitecture. he is a force to count on. His architectural 
problem i^ tht arcliitect ural problem, the problem of an architectural faith or ideal, an active 
faith with its roots in the past working for the future. 

Su[>erticial knowledge and mere cleverness will not fit us for the business of architecture. 
It maybe tliat owing to an unstable foundation the ever-increasing demands on the business 
side of our calling endanger, and too often kill, the romantic side : but for the present at any 
rate, 1 do not tliink that we should even hope to see less attention given to the business 
>ide — rather let it be more. Architecture has to do with actualities : great architecture lias 
always ])een active structure, the outcome of knowledge and power. ^Ye have to inspire our 
clients with faith in our alulities and in our estimates. ^Ve have to handle the men who 
work under our direction and to learn from them. I am tempted through bitter experience 
to say that to fail in the laisine>^ part of our trust i>> to fail in all. I do say that to shun or 
<lespi^e it is to misunderstand our calling. Some of us through circumstances are thrust out 
into active practice too young. I believe nothing is so fatal : it takes years to live down our 
mistake^, even if we are allowed the opportunity of recovering their effects upon ourselves. 

Our art will not suffer ])y efficiency in the conduct of affairs ; on the contrary it will be 
the fuller, and we shall have gained in character for having mastered something we do not 
like. It has lieen said that work is in the first place always something we do not like ; with 
proficiency we grow to like it : there will always be something tn master, some obstacles to 
move ; we shall do well to learn to move them for ourselves, and not to rely on others who may 
at the time seem more fitted to do it for us. It is only when we liegin practice that we learn 
what the work actually is. In tlie meantime, while we are working for examinations and 
preparing ourselvej^ in other ways, let us tackle the subjects thoroughly. In a very ^hort time 
one can once and for all learn such subjects as sanitation and hot water supply, so that when 
oui* chance comes the^e practical (questions will present no olistacle to our succe>s. However 
good a system of education there is at hand, however good an office you may be in, you have 
to learn these things for yiuirselves, and find and make opportunities for doing so. Ykai 
will remember the Elephant's Child in Ihidyard Kipling's */asg Sp .Sfioo’t.s ^vho from insatiable 
curiosity went tlioroughly into the (piestion of what the crocodile had for dinnei-. Tie asked 
a great many ([uestions, tlie answers to which were so unsatisfying that he went into the 
question liimself with a thoroughness of investigation that astonished everv]>ody. and altered 
the history of himself, his family, and his descendants. 

If I may presume to offer advicae it would Ix^ to spend as long as possible working for 
the architects in whom you lielieve, and to spend your last penny in prolonging the period 
l)efore commen<ang practice, so long as your study is definite in aim and thorough in 
its investigation. Erufessor Lethabv once said that it was only after a month's study that 
we discover some essential fact about a Iniilding. Only i)y thoroughness of investigation does 
the thing enter through our thick skins to our hard hearts." 

Every artist and craftsman lielieves that the present architectural problem and all that it 
involves is no small part of the social problem of to-day. It is fioiu its nature near to the heart 
of things. AVhether oi* not we are still too nearly of that period which produced the general 
decadence of architecture, to rise successfully above the prevailing commercial and social 
ideals of the day, I do not know. It is something that tliere are so many talented men at 
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work at th*- leiivenini;' pi'OL‘e>^, \\liirli ut uocu^-ity luii-t !'»* .■ {mHou- nno !<*i' nt^iiix 
tioii^. Xo >tU(lont tMU >urvey tlio po-iiion nt I’tiuli-h .u » hiu-clui r .lo-l (Atil-Mk tlo 

{-iot]ii( roN'ivali-t*- to wlirnii we ni'o -'O deeply iiolokttNl: ilii ii diitiiuliu- oiu-t kiM u 

enormous, and thcdr aidiieveiiie-nt i- in piMpdrtiniu The I’t v. .h;t n-n ili^y hrcU'/lit ai-wt (.-uld 
only have keen acdiieved through a rnrahinaiit )n <>t uivat ahility and eM.ii » ntlnnia-ni. '1 hay 
foiialit, ni'i f(tr tliein'>el\'e'-, tail fia* ar* liitoctuiaa and tTi tia t ’au-nan liny and 1"} 

whom tliey ol)tained recoanition. 

Wirh tlie faults naturally attarhiny to a ■■ rtadvah" in -m tai* a- it i- an induiiiMn ,tt 
form rathtri' than of spirit, wo aia- not nrat crimn rin d. 'I’lio ort*ati\a oi ai t'l-ii* ot’- \\a_\ oi 
looking at thinys is -o ditterent trom aiadia olomcitl -idiolar'-hi}' a,- tvliiiaod ni :ht h -- 
important pharos of the revival that we vill di-mi-- tho-e. d'ho “ u\i\al ‘ now -land- fi*r .i 
retitrn tC' the way- oi a traditiratal art — an art. in lT‘(at--o)- Tatlialo*- wi-id-. “in vddrli 
each pnxliiet has a substance and r-ontent to which the ai’oato-t indivahial arti-i i.oinot hopt^ 
to attain. It is the re-ult of organic pr<'ces-e- ot tlK.atyht and Waadt, A yr» at aiti-t may 
make a little advance, a pora* arti-t may -tand a litth^ hohind, lait iho w.>rk. a,- .t wlioh-. i- 
eust('mary, and i- shaped by a life ex})trienco wdio-o -[mu i- contiirio-. ' hd-twlai^ la 
speak- ot an art, not one man thick, lait 10,000 men tliick." 

It .-eenis to me that the seeds wltich the llevivali-ts sowe<t aro yrowiny tn tliat end : .i 
slow grovth.yet producing the gems of modern architectuia dotted about tlie ( ountry--idf and 
hero and there in our (dty streets. Sucli fruits a- the-e -Imuld re-train u- from dot-ryiim tla* 
men of to-day. Have not member- in our pr(;)fe--icin, and in tlie Itiiildinu trade-, yiit- tliat 
would have more than sufficed them in any of the great arehitectiiral period- ? llatlier let u- 
look more closely into the means of production. 

It we believe that it i- the rondition- of the time that piodm-e the arrliilerture oi tlie 
time we have something to go on : lor)king liack wm can date pretty lA.ietly the <lemorali-<n i. m 
oi general ])uilding, the breaking of traditional architeetinv to fnndiamental alteration- in tin- 
conditirms r»f life and production. The evolution of machinery and the accompanying iartnrv 
-ystem of lu’oductirai Inoke the thread ef continuity in Hng]i-h ardiitei tin e. Lonkiim 
forward we see that imitations of past styles can never lu^ wliolly -ucias-fuh great ar(diit*^riure 
being a product ot the time in wTiich it is built, (^ur ('ayu pro]>lern i- to pisi.lm-e the ])e-t 
architecture pos-ihle under existing conditions : and to furvard by every mean- in mir powaa- 
the [) 0 ^sil)ility of again producing sightly Inulding as a lialiit rathei* tlain as -omelhiny 
unusual - samples, as it were. rT what laiuld lie done if it wa- customary. 

We need constructive thought and criticism during this time, wlien oiUsido a sm Tl 
circle anarchy in design and anarchy in production prevail. WV students \Yant a detinite 
goal and detinite leadership. We must he content with nothing short of tlu* best : it i.s certain 
that there is talent and disinterested zeal enough in our profession to correct any vayiieiie-s 
of aim or method in arriving at what we want. 

There have recently l>een several authoritative utterances upon our system of eduratinu. 
The first tliat I shall refer to is that ot Mr. (lerald Horsley at tlie Ai-('hiteclur<il As-ociatiou 
in March last year on Some Aspects of Training and ])esiyn.’' It is printed in lull in I In 
liaiJ/J/roi 2nd i\farcli IhOT. The writer here unalvses tlie (excellent W(»rk whicli tlie lluui’d 
of Architectural Education have in hand, tlie work of co-ordimition ot the princi]»al 
architectural sdiools and classes throughout tlie cranitry. and sujtplemi'Uting in the he-t w.iv 
the artistii* and practical experience to lie gained in an ohh'e. Tin ol-ject of thr Eoai’d i- “ to 
start the .student on those lines of study wliicli ^Yill l>est eiiuhle him to attain to -ome pi-o- 
ficiency in tlie art and practice of architeidnre." l\fr. Hoisley conclude- his valuahle analv-m 
of the work of the Hoard with tliese W’ords “ If we agree, as J pr<-.ui,,p {lup we <lo, that the 
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^u}>^elile object of our triiininp; is to create i<leals and aspiration'., and foster tlie growth of ideals 
in the minds oi students,, so that the end or goal of their career will be a tine architecture, it 
seeiti^ unfortuniite that the Board should lose touch with them just at the time when their 
aspirations and ideals are taking shape, and ideas l)egin to tlourish. We must surmise that it 
is the intention of the Board to extend the scope of its recommendations us time ^oes on/' It 
is greatly to he hot>ed that this is the case. 

^Ir. A\ in. l)iinii has called my attention to a pura^^raph of the on page 22t). setting 

iortli the scheme of the B(tard of Education, whicli is open to criticism. The paragraph 
runs: — -‘As the object of training is to educate the student's thinking faculties, it ^^ill be 
necessary to teach him so uiiich of the theoretical ])asis of construction as will enable him to 
W(»rk out constructional pri.>blems. Budimentary mathematics and applied science should 
therefore he included, hut it i'^ recommended that the course in these subjects be limited to 
the miniiiiuin indi'^pen^able fur practical purposes." 

I venture to think the words minimum indispensable " need revision. Some ot u^ who 
have passed the Institute Examination know what the minimum " for examination purposes 
i'- : we are still lu.iii- conhdeiit when Occasion arises for working out the wind stresses on a ])ig 
roof, the thrust of a dome or arch, the scantling of a concrete lintel or a wooden beam, and we 
are crippled by the lack of that knowledge. I hope the time will come when these fu'ohlems 
of applied science will receive in our education the attention they merit, tor these are not the 
least of the factors of a vital architecture. 

Perha})S the most valuable })art of Mr. Horsley's paper to the English student is the 
thorough analysis of the French system of education at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts in Paris. He 
shows that the French students have a definite goal towards which they work. They have an 
unbroken tradition, unaffected by the various social revolutions in France, extending over more 
than two bunded and tifty years. The French School of Architecture, existing at the time when Sir 
Christopher Wren was at work in Fondon, received the encouragement and support of Fouis XIV. 
and his minister Colbert, of which the Ecole de^ Beaux-Arts i^ the result. The French claim that 
“ their great tradition in architecture has never l)een liroken since the days of the Penaissance, 
and from the great Gothic days when man learnt from men and not from ]»ooks/’ 

The system prodiK-es, as we know, a national archit(*cturt* of a consistently high level of 
excellence, and incidentally their students' work is at once our own admiration and our despair. 
The authorities quoted by Mr. Horsley in his Paper are an ariioie by M. Guadet in tlie Arrlti- 
tf.cturdl lu ri< ir of October 190d. and a Paper by the late Secretary of the Institute, Mr. Wm. H. 
M bite, pul)lis]ied in the TuAXsvcrioxs B LB. A. in ISS;]. A tew of our ovii eminent architects, 
ami many of tliose in America, have received their training at the Fccth' dt^s Bcaux-Arts. and I 
am glad to know of at least three of our students wlio are at work there now. 

Tlie adoption of the Frencli system of education in this country would be no solution 
of oiir own sfiecial t)ro])lem. In cm-tain ])raiiclH^s of education we have more to learn from 
tlie (lermans tliaii from tlu^ Frencli : and from vliat 1 have se(ai of Berlin and ^ ieiina, 1 think 
some of the magnificent public ])uildings erected there during tlir last twenty-tive years have 
more aliiiiity to English than to French genius. The truth would seem to be that architecture 
can lU; moi-e he the primitive affair of early days : our knowledge is no longer insular or one 
learned only through practical ext)erieiice. The experience of otlua's is not only desirable hut 
nect‘Ssary for our education, and men who have lieeii trained at the Ecole des Bimux-AiIs sluaild 
have no small hand in shaping the planning and the pu])li(' architecture <d’ our cities, and 
lud[ung us ill our (Mlucational [irohltmi. 

The mo^t valiiabK* Patter, to my mind, wliich lias reciMilly ap[)(Mred is tlial of krof(‘^'-or 
Eetli.ihv (ill “ Travelling Studies," read hiTore the Architectural Association, and [iriiiied in 
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Tilt ] Uii hi t r of Govern] )ev 11>07. lii^ theuie tlii-^ : •* TakiiiL^ «)iu’ kiriliiit-'> ii>i -tuJy 
and our present inethodb uf education for granted, how -^llould tluy ht ho luadt- icl only 
productive but reproductive ? “ The btudeiit will tlnd hi< iiiiiiit diate hocmI aii'>\\t'red in that 
Taper, and 1 venture to ^uyge^t lliat the Toard ot Arclutectural liduratiMn (M>idd U'-e it a- a 
ba^is for their pre'-eiit deliberation-^. The headini;^ ot the ha[K‘r aro a" follow : “Wliiit i-- 
required/' “As to Sketching," “The true value (at Scir ilar-^hip Stiidie>/' “ ITu* In-^lituto Tii/e 
Subjects," “ The Tublication of Studies." Ihie direct outc^aneof thi- Tapa-r i- the toriuation ..f 
a Sub-Comiiiittee of the Toyal liibtitute called the Tecoid'> C'oUiiiiittta*. It" puip""e i" to 
co-ordinate and >ystematise the w*oik of ^^tudent:^ on ancient building". 'ITirough want ot 
j?y>tem and direction, as you are aware, the niea"Ured drawing" iinnle by "tiuh nt", however 
brilliant, are <.>ften of little value. Measured drawing>, for in"tancta ait- repeatedly niaih' of 
the same buildings of wdiich authentic record:- already exi"t : or tlie building" ch(*"tn are 
lacking in either architectural or historic intere"t, or hr>th. It i" fuithtr hoped that the 
measured work which a student commences in hi" Te:^tilnonie" of Study for the Final 
Examination mav encourage him to proceed with further work on the same ljuilding if he 
decides later to enter for the Measured Drawings Medal, >0 that continuity of "tudy U" well a" 
of record may be preserved. Incidentalh , it i" hoped to gradually }»rt-parG a" cMni}>lete a li"t 
as pos>ible of the ancient buildings throughout the country. The mannei in whirh the record 
of such work shall be preserved ha" yet to he decided, hut it i" to be hr>ped that it will take 
the form of puldication of specially chosen drawings, at regular interval". Ah_»ur hel}> and that 
of other Societies allied to the Institute Ini" already been a"ked for in furthering thi" work. 

At present the best school of design i." old work. In the future the "tudv and delineation 
of ancient buildings such as escape the vandali"m of our time may become the work i>f ardia olo- 
gical research only. At present this field is the one "Ound and "afe "chonl of design and 01 >n- 
struction. Whatever place the ^tudy of ancient building" may hold in the luture. at i»resent 
they are the best field for the student, and in after life the study ot nld work i" the ]nO"t fruitful 
in accomplishment. I believe this may be only temp(jrary. awaiting the re-establi"hment of a 
traditional art : l)y re-establishment I mean the extension of the stdnre of intiueiice exerted 
l;y the inner circle of men now working on traditional lines. 

The making of measured drawfing" mU"t not lie regarded by the "tudeiit as one of tlie 
"ubjects he has to get through : in conjunction wTth practical knowledge, tlie analvsi" (g' a 
fine building, and the making of wTiat should be working drawing" from wTiich the building in 
question could be re-erected, is of the first educative importance. The "tudent i" uiicoii- 
scioU"ly forming his taste fr(jm the fine."t material, and ab"orl)ing fact^ a:^ to con"truction and 
decorative forms wTiich w ill never desei’t him. 

It is nei'essarv to soak your"elveh in fine arcliitectural exaiiqdc*" : to >})end voui- time of 
study on one laiilding, six weeks, three month", rather than on a dozen towns containing as 
many great buildings. To imagine that the haljit of rushing round witli a camera, getting a" 
many photographs as possi])Ie in the h(.)})e that some day one may be U"eful, i", 1 Ijelieve. a 
snare and a dehisioii. Sketcliing is only a little hotter. If W(^ would learn wliat fine andnlec- 
ture means, we must sit down before it and ascertain to]- ourselves tlte "implicit v of it" stiaiclure. 
the singleness of its aim, the laboriousness of its handwoiF, and the fanev aiaAing incideidall v 
from it. If w^e would learn the end of good draughtsmanship, we can learn it in an old buildim'g 
It has limits of usefulness, and we find them in the study of a gi-eat work of ait. The hafilim' 
factor is apparent in every great wa>rk of art, the intangihle (piality, the lesult of M,-o^vt]i, of 
lif(‘, which no aitilicial laih'S or imadia ideal means can aclii(‘Ve, the < roali\ work of a 1 raditional 
school of w«a'ls(a‘" doing tin* w<»i'k of tlieir day will) tla* maleilals to liand. 

1 "lioiild lik(^ to n-ad to you wliat Ti‘ofc^"()i' la-lliahy "aid in hi- [)aper a" to sketching : 
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(>iu‘ cl tl'c .It licrc^i(.-s ()f the la^t hfty \e.u^ is tlie sketehiiii; iiiania I s-houhl like to ^av Draw, hut 
nL\ er skt tLli. ^ketchin" ^\valk)\\'' up eiicuiious time, and lesult^ in nctliiiiir. Men I know wlio have diawn 
eaiitull\ to lune more dra^\inj:C^ than ean he conntuh lot if rluy ^pind a week, oi month even, over one 

stu<l\ liu \ ^con ii'(re<i-e. hut the sketeher ne\ er ^e^et^ any loiwarder. L>ra\\ings stand some cdiance of survivinir. 
ljut sketclie^ ne\ti. Xor d(i I hehexe* that dl‘a^\illg^ should he finished up at home : other matters press and 
the\ aie put aside. Moreover, tliey ^\il] not work out : we cannot dec-ide whether a dimen-ion should read 
7() feet or hh) tL-et. and one gets di^misted. l)rawings finished at home get sonietliing unreal into them with 
c'ser\ added toiudi. Jhersthnm^ done on the '^pijt i^ something struck oh betwetii the object and the artist ; 
tihit whieh i> added at home is all arti'^t. 

I believe that this is the advice ^Ye need, and I hope it may he follo\ved by more 
coii'^tructive thought upon what we are to do. It is all the more valuable as coming from a 
consummate draugditsman who in his early days must have succumbed to the temptation 
which we are to rei^i.st. The edaims of pen and pencil are partly a matter of temperament 
and partly of opportunity, and it is a well-known fact that some of the most distinguished archi- 
tects— and by distinguished I mean distinguished for the accomplishment of fine architecture — 
seldom set pencil to pa^^ier. It wa^^ ho in the past ; the apprentice did not spend hi^s time over 
the drawing-]a>ard : a.'s far as I know, the Orvieto drawings apart, Bramante was the first 
architect to leave behind what you might call intelligible drawings. 

And yet, when all is said, I am sorry for that man who has given up the weakness of a little 
enthusiastic sketching. Such a one may not have lost the more generous enthusiasms of the 
student, his choice of place may not be afiected by the quality of the hotels, his view of archi- 
tecture is not necessarily coloured by mundane matters : on the other hand it sometimes is. 

Mr. Lethaby's Paper is. I believe, priceless if it will make us think. Instead of muddling 
through our student days, let us think the position out, read it up, and, if the vocation is 
ours, live it out ; the vision will only come in that way. Our mistress has no use for us half 
asleep, or half developed, or half somebody else's. 

Drawing is a means to an end— for us it is nothing more. Sketching is the recreation of 
the draughtsman. Never sketch until you can draw ; learn to draw’ the difiicult parts and leave 
the easy ones alone. Go for the essential parts. Begin in the wdnter evenings on thirteenth- 
century foliage from the round. Learn the structure of Acanthus foliage as set out by the 
late Professor Moody in his hooh Lecture '< 0)i Art ; it will never trouble you again. Learn the 
elements of perspective drawing, so that you may not be at fault. ]\Ir. Eatfies Davison has 
said that there is no building wdiich he could not set out from plans and elevations in a single 
dav. Set yourself the task of drawing a Gothic traceried wimkiw, or a circular inlaid pave- 
ment, in perspective or elevation freehand : either will test your knowledge. 

Tlie final test of all draughtsmanship is that of the human figure : if you can makv time 
for life studies you will never regret it : in the realm of draughtsmanship you will tlien have 
entered into your kingdom. I know’ from experience liow’ cramping is the failure in tliis last 
test of eye and hand : the other attri})utes are essential to mediocre performance, the last is 
essential to perfection among the noblest subjects. 

To those wlio intend to be good draughtsmen there is no need of warning against the 
making of pretty sketches. You w'ill ])e absorbed in arriving at cerrain facts, showing the 
structure in its true proportions, the textures of the materials, loiu* style wall take care of 
itself. Draughtsmanship has at present a great infiuence upon design, and the modern 
competition craze a very real, and to my thinking pernicious, influence upon draughtsmanship. 
Tlie thick line w*as invented by the Devil in one of his brightest moments ; I hope that he will 
soon have fresh inspiration. 

I have now' concluded my Paper w’here perhaps I ought to have begun it, wdiere most 
students liegin their life's work - at tlie draw’ing-lioard. The drawing-lioard is a w'onderfully 
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attraaive lliiui;, \\\‘ i« turn taeh day ti» an nM friuiul ; il lia- iHaliap- a -’Uua [)laia* ]>y tlu* 
lilt*: i- ^aiK'tilied by nitannrie-' i*t ciujiu-t^ and di-aypi anpin nt- ; wt ha\t‘ bant nu it diuiiiLt 
hi ail-'- of elation ainl de'-[iair. We niu^t not iruard it a- our linal -|>h' n oi aetion. It i-* miu 
uiean^ tu an end, not tlie end it'-elf. du'^t m> ^^itll our lanlnt--' traiiuiaa. *aii -[> 0 * liiration-. oui 
sanitation and pluuibiiya. While aequiiiny these tiling" -ouie will say wt au iiu lely ilre'--in.y 
ourselves for the saeriticro i)on't li'^teii to them. A\ hether or nut wi au- tor- doomt d to 
failure is nothin^ to the point. *• Shall life --Ueeeed 111 that it -t** ui'^ to fail?” At ba-t we 
must enter on life fully eijuipped : we may iio^ wra}> ourseh witli an\ --en-t of p«r-(aial 
-eeurity : we mu^t -trip for action and get down to the root of tin matter, or we sh.tll never 
withstand the tirst '-hocks of di-illu>ion in i>raetiee with aetual Llieiit-. with aetual buildta’-. 


or with the aetual call- upon our eliaraeter air 


THE i^.RiTisn >cnouL at home. 

Periodical Publication of Students Drawings. 

i'w ' ' : ' o,/, M ,0, W, 7Cf' ; s S’ A . ll ' 

ll:;i •)y I'HjQ. ' 

To tJiB E<Utor JoniNAL H .1.13. A.. — 

SiK,~The Briti-h Sehuol at Eonit has, tver -iuce 
its toundation, w'elcomed architectural -indents, and 
a Considerable number figure in the list of its 
Students and Associate-. It ha-, how'ever, been 
felt t ) be a }>ity that much of the excellent w'ork 
that they have done should remain in their port- 
folios unknown and unpuhlislied, and thi- i- e-pe- 
cially to he recmette^l ina-much a- their di'awdug-, if 
coilecied, might eventually form a most \aluahle 
serie- (.)f ilUntiution- f the piincipal cla-sical, 
medijeval, and Pienaissance bnildinc- of Pome and 
Italy. For the two standard works to w'hich the 
student must turn f"r architecturcd dimwinus of 
the buildings of Pome, CaninaA E>ho:i Ji Errpia 
A nit I, a and LetaruuillyA LdPucc-s /(c E' out' M-_dt‘rnf 
are by no mean- suUlcient fur the reguireuieiu^ of the 
pjresent day. Both of them ai*e over fifty years 
old. cind tlie former certainly A caiinut speak wdtli 
fir^t-liand knowledge of the littcn cont-ain- many 
grave inaccuracies and arbitrary restoration-, e-pe- 
ciallv in the plans of building- in the nei'^hhour- 
hood of fi Jiui' ; the represent itii ai- of tie* aip.ieducts, 
indeed, are (pure untrustworthy. The rnterpri-e 
of replacing them is, it is true, a hnne mie, and 


1 euUrage. 


Would reijuire to be undertaken gradually, an>l 
it might hr wrdl to i— in a ci rtain niuuf'*r <4 
-mall }H')rtfolio- uf drawing- before collecting tlum 
into a v< lume. with a title-page ami index. 
as not to commence wnth too aiuhiti.ei- a -ilume. 
Some organi-ation of eirArt. tore would he- reijuin d : 
at present the natural tendency <>1 student- i- to 
study the fir-t-rate iaiilding- ami t) ]ea\e ahaie 
those of slhahtly le-s urchittctural iiii}).>rtance and 
iniere-t. The inducement to cultivate the ',tu'lv 
of the latter wsiuld, ht.WeVer, be- pre-eiit if tht-y 
knew that their work w'ould ]« puhlishnl and ht- 
of definite use and value in the reali-ation uf -ucii 
a scheme a'^ I have outlined. T4ie exhihitiun of 
drawdngs rna'le by student- uf the Schuul during 
the past -e--iun, whieh tuuk place On the occa-ion 
of the Annual Meeting of the ^^chuol at Burlingtnn 
House in November la-t, show^ed that there vui- no 
lack of good material d\ailable, and the Com- 
uiittreA Peport announci <1 that a peiiodi' al puh- 
licatiun of the drawing- i- cuntem]dated, Wimld it 
not be po--ible for the In-titnte of J>riti-h Archi- 
tects and the Schuul t > j un hand- fur the reali- 
-ation of this scheme? It would render a ival 
r^ervice to students, not only of architecture, hut of 
nrclmology and art as well, and w'ould, I think I 
may confidently say, be an enterprise which, if 
Iirought to a -ucce-sful conclu-ion, would rolound 
to the credit of Ihdtish architectural studiaus, - 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Th()m\s Ashuy, 

nf t: , /C f, .■ s, „,„,7 p^. ,, 
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sATXT-rHILTBERT DE TOEEXUS. 

By Clement Heaton (Xeuelicitel). 



1 \Ep.rY or iurRvr^ rpr-M; iii" itLxeexl vo-av. 


T he road troia Cbalon-sur-Sac)ne passes 
rhrouirh a rich and beautiful plain, along 
the west bank of the slow -moving river, to 
Tournus, the ancient Eoman Cast rum Tiuartium, 
wbicb lies tbirty-two kilometre- NXE. of Macon. 
The abbey cburcb of wbicb one -o often bears is 
built within the space of this camp, at a spot where 
the mountains west of the plam approach the river, 
so forming a passage easily deft nded. This has 
always been a strategic point, and long before the 
Romans, the (iauls, and others before them, held 
it for this reason. When the Roman power had 
given wav, here 3 Uirguiidiaiis and 4 ranks took once 
more their stand ; while for centuries a heavy tratlic 
went on along the river, whereby the great current 
of civilisation passed to the north, coming from 
the east and south, as it had been passing on from 
the earliest times. 

All this is represented ])efore our eyes : we can 
see, in the little museum, remains of the succeeding 
stone ages, of the times of the Ciauls and Romans, 
of the Riirgundiaiis and the Franks ; whole races 
have passed this way whose eyes have looked on 
the distant Juras as do ours to-day. We are in 
one of the highroads of early civilisation. 


Here, then, on an eminence governing the road 
which passed between it and the river, was a camp 
and fortress, and these became the abbey precinct, 
which remains to-day with its gate and main lines 
still in evidence. The abbey church was of course 
lurilt in its centre, and adjoining the abbey the clois- 
ters remain in a mutilated condition, but complete 
enough to give a very fair idea of the whole primi- 
tive arrangement. In these precincts were found 
Roman remains, and pillars in the crypt are also 
Roman, it is said. 

There was a church hn-e already in the fifth 
century, over the tomb of St. ^ alerian, wlu se 
sarcophagus is still in the crypt. It was mentioned 
by ( Iregcnw of Tours, who passed here in the second 
half of the sixth century ; the \'enerabie Bede and 
many another celebrated traveller also passed here 
on tlieir way from the north. 

There is therefore a very reasonable cau>e why 
such a spot became an abbey. When the monks 
of Aoirmoutier ' were cliased from their home by 

Nc.ir Niinte-. Loin.iin^ ot a uiuth-LCUtui’y building 
still 4io\v NNht'uce thev came, it is ^aid. Mouht'i means 
munastery. Cf. *' liomaiu-Motiei." in SAMt/erland. 
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border of invadei’^ in <'^80/ they ultimately found 
rcd'uge here in &7d, and remained on. But witliin 
le^s than a century (in 940) other invaders — the 
Huns — gave th(uu fi*esli trouble, tind burned the' 
to^vn and the^ abbev of Bounius, Bhe existing 


itie-e weic ‘loubtle'- tiif^ VjkiiiL'-. wiio coitiinenced ttj 
luiki lia'.iK !ii IT,iui t •'ImitK 1)( Imuj rh ! -i tine* 


building, tin n, date's even oi it-- oMi'^t parts fnmi 
tlie teiitli century : and thonedi to ii->, in eoni- 
pari<on vith so much of later date>, tin- is a \ener* 
iiMe pifei- of urchitottui'.'. it i-, as \\ill 1 ,,. mmh, 
C[uitG !i Lite apjioariuiCf in tbo train of ovont^ on 
this historic spot. 

ihere i-, as is so often the ca^e. little docu- 
meuitary e'\ idetiee' a vail.i h]p ceincerning the- elate^^ oi 
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th(^ bnildiuLT, but its various additions and rec(')n 
stnictions have been carefully aualy^jed bvM. Jean 
^ irey, of Macon.* and coinpared with what can be 
''Oen. this buildine^ is one of the landmarks ot 
liomanesque architecture, it will be usetul to know 
what huN been ascertained : 

It is the Ald)Ot Etienne, Prior after 9()0, v,*ho has 
the reputation of being the great l)uilder, but in 
100b the church was almost completely destroyed bv 
fire. It was recon:>tructed by the Abbe r>ernier, and 
c )n'>ecrated in 1019, as declared by the Chronicle 
written by the mmik Falcon, which end- in 1087. 
Xew alterations were made l)efore 1220. when Pope 
( alixtus 11. came over from Cluny, where he was 
'^topping, to again consecrate the building ; a fact 
which seems to have escaped notice. 

Provided with the-e points, an examination of 
the building has led to the conclusion that the 
narthex and lower part of the nave must have been 
preserved from the fire ot lOOb as well as the 
crypt. The narthex must have been Inhlt all at 
one time, the ma-onry beine: regularly the same. 

* A notice in the work on 8Vo;.r-7'/e/ Uil Ut Tofu 
p.Li TAbbt Ht nri Cun'. Ticaul, I'aii-. I'.HiA 
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The tower at the north side was added by the 
Abbe Pierre I. (1006-110(9. At this side a ‘‘Lom- 
bard band ’’ of the same work as the west front 
has been preserved, built in along part of the nave. 
In the interior of the narthex are to be seen the 
heavy cylinders with round tunnel vaulting, tianked 
by tunnel vaults set crosswise. This seems the pro- 
totype of the nave vaulting. This work of the tenth 
century is one of the earliest Romanes.juo build- 
ings in France, and its wonderful preservation makes 
it the more valuable as a point of reference. 

The supposition is that the church of St. Valerian 
was placed where the crypt now is, and that when, 
in 940, the Huns destroyed everything, the re- 
building began at tlu' narthex, to enshrine the 
relics of St. Pliilibert, which had been brought 
from Xuirmoutier.'*' The building was continued 
U}) to the choir, which contained the remains of 
St. Valerian, Continued by Abbot Herve, the 

TliPic -Ofias to have been nuieh jtMloiwy between the 
votaiies of the ii\al lelie-, and tin* importance ot ^ueli 
ieinain- in deteiinniiicu the hi-tor_\ of earlv aichifoctuio 
eoniei^ out M'ly eleaily liere 
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buililiivu wa- 1-y AEbot Kiieniit* betwetn 

0(30 and 970 by the reconstruction of crept and 
choir, suinc thirty yoais aftor it^ destruction by tlie 
llitU'^. Hi ncv the pre-'cnt crypt evouLl baet.‘ been 
lately built eelnn the tire in lOOG destroyed the 
choir and naee, the narthex e<capin^e. A laear of 
cinders and (Uhi.r d<i'ii^ wa< found in the nave, 
troiii evbich it i< aritut d that thif: [>art evas ah) 
burnt. The ilestroyed pails eeere si mjh reiunlt. and 
the nave lout was tinally replaced by e aultiiien The 
upper pirt ot the nave and the choir are judjj:ed to 
be due t Abb it Bernier, precediipa the consecra- 
tion ot 1019. Ail the choir was then built except 
the crypt walls (built in 9T0 by Abb >t EtienneP 
The vaults ot the nave are due f) a more masterly 
hand, probably that ot Abbot Pierie (100‘;-110Ta 

The vault me of the deambulat apv would be the 
work of Abbot Fiaiii on de Rouvray before the 
consecrati -n of 11:20. 

rietuininu’ t_) the narthex, tire upper chapel of 
St. Alichael is supposed to be due to St. Ardaim 
102<s-1056j judAime by the decorations found on 
the exterior toward the church, now' behind the 
oi\uam A lar.cre wundow with columns has the 
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But this -ceio-' dubiuus. the wh<'»b^ cu the narthex 
soeinimr to be d OR. ilutc. in it- h>wtr part. 

The cnmmumty of T«.urnu- wa- ipiite indt- 
priubnt oi Cbiny, y» t it stAuo- <\i<lent that the 
-ame style of Wi_>rk ^-xi-t- bciX' a- at i’buiy and at 
Auiun on the Leiitml iuw,v’ the ja-incupal features 
m tbi- ,irt^ tlu' tluo d pilast» )■ ami tb*- cu-]-(>d ardu s. 

The inlet lOi’ has oft^ n lie^ui d< -cubed, bm a 
point ba- latdy b* mj brought forward ^^hlcl^ i- 
iiitu'e-TiiiL’-- -M/ that ilie -y-u HI of \auhina in tiu' 
nave i- the -am«‘ ac that u-»d hy the Sas-ani-h- 
architect- and the ]>y/antiiu- T’hi- and tie- 
general a-pect nf ilie < \ii nt»r ]< <id one to -nj))K'-e 
tliat it u no mere bx ,tl -t\].‘ \\f ha\e h» re. 1 nt a 
iiorthein and rn i xamj'h ef soim thine ol.ler, 

and more -outhern and ei-t' imand the phui at 
which it i> found, on tlw' or- at Saone tut-rway. 
justibu s thr idea. 

Eheie are intere-tma^ l’,\ anttiio cajtitals in the 
dioi r, a nd in t he na ri la \ a i e w elbpi i -i r\ e.l patches 
uf t Wrli tlio ent in y ( ilmn* ilecorathm. l*ai‘l of the 
cloi-tt rs to Um' "Oiiih o| th' navt would -eem to ht 
ot llie t( nth ceil lilt \ . tin O' a 1 1 ( apii.th ol a mo- 1 
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* di'ly ty[i< . ^\i:h iu:« iljcin- wi»ik uw tium, wlatli 
ul' a - ir\is.il or ^ -iiiciliiui; tdiliur rh.in ilu 
“• u^ciLtr, tliL-e liiilaiiij^ .lu 

'luiinrlL-- y-'L ot till I fioia th^ L ’m- 

liai-'Lc t« iiri't- vdiitli ianl e aranutd .!'> thi- 

111 the tenth e'.ntnry. for one i: 

au^un at C'luny anjl Mjton, anh in eihe! I’Ln* 
Wr ha\e j: T. v.rnii- one i t the nio-t inrtrt-tina 
link> ^vith a lo-t [ei^t which the t.ar hi A, now 
riance, can uher, and it to-day a ‘Idiniitral 
old-world ^pot wbcieiii to '^pcnd a tew da\ 'I'iiLr<‘ 
ie a chapel (-x the tenth century no: fai oif ^'Miint- 
Laurent'. wnh heriinn-h jiie nueoniy. 

Some two houi- walk from thi- c'.ntre art r\\o 
village chuichc'' of the ^auie type and iLitc a-' 
the narthex, at Ucln/y aini at Farn^--. Uehi/.y 
lia-^ a tower with the -^tinie ijrnana.ntal /in/an 
hand- a- lonnd on the naitbex. and windrow - ot 
the Loinhard type wdth inid-wall shaft-. In the 
interior one find- hinh [lOintetl tunnel \Lialtinn i»ver 


-pn.i > pila-n r-, .1 ‘ 'i 1 o i 'noi-, V, ht I. . 1 - it 1 
.liL lo nei-a.> F m mi't ! \ ■ d'^ (,n tiic nai - 

1 io:h , o ,n n-. . 1 n ’■-( d U: -noil Oe i - 1 

II. I 1-] ^ I I I t ' i' I h- ■ I . - o_i ii F r L m 1 u 1 

; n OL t ij on I >\\ - '* ! [ ' ' - w , t t : A ' * a 1 o , < a ; 

IM-aou, to lilt U’ 'lln- ..n- , h.f h L i n ! 

t!‘t 'la :ht. p --a _ : >■ 'n ,i > i - 1:0 > , ,[ ft , 
L(>antr\ ait o,_ n ^ • , p* - . f . p. 

Co'e mi L ly \ - t'o n 

Tilt -:nd\ oi t- .- ip ot i a fiam- - 

1 lit a. a an 11 . - F ‘ a I n, to in a -' . 

>tjytam-p"ia: to f' Immiy a, .. eha-ct 

tin- th-iiict. A- ole i ■ j,a- « . luanam ai 
-iich h-nl'diiu' oa. .. - n- th- I .m F-i ' 

:ht hi-L ry ot aula: > mr- - i.-'t t t oia 
thiim. la tact, ti-Lif - t n.. \m n. nh t - F ■! 

th. woi 1 - ot t .l 1:. f a it I ah-- th* U; i-- 

loMa.in.to Collt c^ 'I t'V l“c>.l men t oh,_'>u. 

;C ' I't.r- 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Stanley Council Offices Competition. 

(it tlu‘ iloval hi'-muu ot llriti-h 
Architects are ail\i'>e'l not to take part in th«.^ 
above c.-iupetitioii. 

Hy (.ndcr ot the Connell. 

Kn MveArn->TLn. 


CHEONICLE. 

The Prizes and Studentships 1909. 

The Annual Exhibition of the vorks submitted 
ill competition for the Prizes and t>tudent'>hips in 
the gift of the Institute was held in the Gallery of 
the Alpine Club from the Ihth to the oOtb nit. 
inclusive. The visitors' hook showed signa- 

tures. as against ^oine l.GOO la-t year. The number 
of competitor', was seventy-oiie. a> against '^ixty-one 
last vear and eighty-seven the previous year. The 
premiateil drawings were hung in tlie ^leeting-ro >111 
on the occasion of the President's Address to 
Students and Mr. Waterhouse'" Cruiei>ni of their 
work. This is the first year the ])ri/e drawings 
have been collected together for the Students’ 
night, and the innovation \\as greatly appreciated. 
The exhibition of Wvmk resulting from the tours of 
the past vear's travi.dling students is resi'rved for 
the ]h't‘si<ieiit's “ At Home" on tlie Sth iiist. 

Congratulations to the New R.A.’s. 

The President t( ok ad\aniigo of tlu' Gt'iieral 
Meeting last Monday to tender publicly the con- 
gratulations t)f the Institute to the two new IhA. s, 
Mr. -Tohn Palcher and Mr. (ioscomhe John. It 
was a pleasure, he said, to offer their cuiigratuLa- 
tions to their old friend and past Prt'sideut, 'Mv. 
Pelcher.on his elevation to full ac uh nneal honours. 
^[]\ Goscomhe dohn was one of their scul})tor 
lion. Associates, and they lookeil ipion hiui ns om* 
of theiusehes. Thest' N\ell-im'rited honours would 
he ajipreciated, he was sure, h_\ esery niemher of 
the Institute. 


The late James Neale 'J : Bequest to the Institute. 

Mr. Jjiiie- Neale. E.S.A.. who died on the iNth 
Ilk., in lii^ tiity-ninth vear. was elected an Associate 
of the IiistitiU:' in 1 ^ 7 b,and aFeliu^\ in isOo. He 
Won the Pugin Stuiu-ni-hip m and in the 

tollowing year wu" awMided the Institute Silver 
Medal for Measured 1 PMwings. In announcing the 
deceas^ at the Geiicial kleeting last ]^honday, the 
Hon. Secretary, kli. Alexnnder Giabani.F.S.A.. ^aid 
that kir, Neale would he principally rememhered fm* 
his splendid and most valuable nionogiaph publi- 
cation on the Abbey Chuieli ot ^t. Alban, wliich 
presents an accurate an'l couiph te illusnaticm of the 
building. Although Mr. Nedle had nut taken an 
active part in die woik ot the Instimt**, he had 
been kind enough to remember it 111 hk will. It 
was therefore a pka-uie to anne'Uiiee that, sul.-ject 
to a lite Intel osi, Nlr, Neale had hei]ueathed them a 
sum of il.UOO to be ai>plied to foiui a Travelling 
Studentship tor the stud\ and measurement of old 
buildings, 01 for any other purpo-e that the Council 
fur the time being might think tit. Mr. (.rahaiu 
concluded by moving that a letter of condolence be 
foiwvarded to the itlatives of their Lite Fellow, with 
an expression ^f gnititude f^u* his kind reineiuhrance 
of their interests, and for hi-s beiieticent donation. 


Donation to the Library from Mrs. Arthur Cates. 

Following the above amiouneanient, iMr, Graham 
drew the attention of memhers to a numerous col- 
lection of hand^oiiielv bound buok" wTich had been 
laid on the table tor mspt-ction. For the^e, the Insti- 
tute was indebted to the kindness of Mrs, Aithur 
Cates. The donation formed an admirable supple- 
ment to the inagniticem collection of hoi ks lett to 
the Institute souie years ago by the late i\lr, Arthur 
('ates. NIost of them were haiid-lnKiks and guide- 
books. rare and little kiuTwn. and he strongly re- 
commended students or miniihLU-s going abroad to 
examine them, for they w'ould find in them intoi illa- 
tion which they w'ould not get from other hjoks 
in the Lihrary. It was a matter ot i egret to all 
that Mr, Arthur C'ates's splendid collection jrhould 
have to he stored in an upj^er room wliich Avas very 
Siddoni approached. He hoped that in the near 
future they wauild have the whole .series, tv>gether 
w ith the hooks now prcsi nted h\ Mrs, Arthur C’ates. 
easily accessible m the general Lihraiy. One hsok 
among those presontel he partietilarly coumieuded 

to their attention, A i/. Puuinet's Li Ills- 

tori' I Hi'. Many Avero ]U’obaMy acijuainted with this 
valuable and costly prodiietion, Avhioh he believed 
still held its owni as the reiiresentative Avork on 
costuiuo. It Avas not <mly (.'xcelleiit as a history, hut 
Avas rc-markahl*' for its splondid ])lates. the larger 
number hemg in colours and gold and siher. He 
stiTUigly reconmiendi'd anyone int(‘rested in the 
^uhiekt to study the volumes. — On the motion of 
the iloii. Secretary it Avas resolved that a letter of 
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thanks beliiil oi ilie be sent to Mi-. 

Artlmr I'-tc- foi* her very kind and inlet 
d.>natii>n to the Libraiy, 

The New City Hall, Copenhagen 
Member- visitin^^ the Library -hoiild imt mi-- 
lookine tlirou'j-b the haiid-oiae thho volume, a 
iiiiely lilii-tratLd and Very eumpiete monograph 

i)t tla XlW City Hall, Copenhagen, vhicdi ha- ju-t 
been |)ie-ented by the architect ot the buildiiiLr. 
Mr. Martin Xyiup. ot C ipeiihaueii 'll" .. C' ,r. M. . 
The text i- in Danish, but there ns an inteie-riiiu 
in Eimll-h at the end. C lil}dete plali- 
and Sections are pie-ented in a -erie- of tiiteen 
large plate-, and -e.ittered about the text are - une 
three hundred other illu-trations showing the build- 
ing from eveiv pu--ible point of ^iew near and lar. 
details of interior and exterior, sculpture, woud- 
earving. mural paintings, tapestry, ac. De-mn- toi 
the buiLlinn were obtainc<I by mean- of an open 
eompetition, titteen architects taking part in the 
fir-t -tane. and six beiuu awarded premium-, 
Mr. X'yrup won the tir-t premium in the second 
com 2 >otition, but had to prepare a iLv-a de-ien. 
The buildings were becun in 1S03, and the wliule 
u'loup, incliulinn the As-embly and Banipuetiim 
Halls, were tlnally complete 1 and csccupied in IROd. 
The co-t of the work, including the -ite and the 
laying out and airanceinent ot the -urroiindine-, 
amounted to *'37^,0Un. The -tyie of the biiildinu 
in -ome of it- })ait- recalls Xoith Italian Gothic : 
others, again, bear the impress ot Northern 
Leiiais-ance. The aichitcct, to (paote a Dani-h 
critic, ha- amalgamated Ills vaiiou- impres-icn- 
\ery -ucce-stully. and lia- produced a building 
instinct with charactei and individuality, and re- 
sponding to the arti-t ^ conception of a civic 
building beiittinn the Dani-h capital. The iniildiiiLr 
inclines imjre to the jhctureS'iUe than the conven- 
tiomil. It- picture-<[uene-s, however, does not 
depend upon the etfect of wail and tOAei alone, but 
\< a--i-tel by the collocation of the mateiiaL of 
which it IS compo-ed. It is, in fact, the first 
example in Dani-h building of a polychromatic 
etfect achieved by the arrangement of mate]*ial-, 
and, moreover, i- the tir-t great J kini-h architectuuil 
work that, fr{ua tfover to thi’esliold, has been 
carried out - ) a- to re-ult in an e--entially indi- 
vidual architectonic and decoratne unity. Tla. 
material- (uuployed are red hand-made lirick and 
lime-toiK : carved granite for the plinths, cornice'^, 
cji'bels, Ac. ; -late, copper, and gla-s for i*oohng : 
Copper for the -pile-, nutter-, and foi- variou- chased 
orndineritatajii-. The great towei’, tlu' highest in 
Deiiimirk, is ulajut tVet high, and ,-tands ui) m 
a f' luiidation of concrete nearly 15 feet thick. An 
iiitc re-ting njoui i- the pilLred hull, designed as a 
memorial ebambeu* to the men and women who 
through their merit- or service, have occupied places 
of honour in the city. 


Architectural Education in the United States. 
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Vj ;e. e lie a_M. and i aliLi u-uv t 

A yeoi' agu tiKiL V. p r L L : ir-ii 

fn^itutc Mf T. rli .m.i i -uu, 11 ^^n M 
adopt ijv L-;>‘-ar coui^e- in ilae-. ot a ur vt-jr-. A: 

liLllij* I ]Ti( I' ila- tnl- IvUTm in-, a ai c Uiipb-hLd ,f- t 

but at Coi-iJl U 1 -^ piobabL th..t i tht-vtai 
ill be ;iun().nn;i tl uiu'ujg iIk- (.uneui \e.i'. At tin 
AI. i. i .. TroU. '"'or Lhaiallnr Im-^ bet u unable a- \ i t t'> 

ConyiiicL tht iruuM-of tbr ncc* — it\ of tlio cliango, 
\GiiLi 1 - -uit . ho\>e\i-i‘. tu comt* in tiin* . Ah aiiwhib, . 
both at till- -ifnonl and at (’urnoil. the ( ntraiaa* o guiri - 
nirnt- a,u lx mg mateiuilly siitfciird, wladi aiiionrt>, 
11101 e 01 le-- to the -anie rliiug. though bauuig ll 
undctOLininetl the (pie-tion ot the -oiut.a hoinwhuli tin 
studnit 1- to gain tliu po }xirator\ traniiiig wlr- h may 
eiirible bun to [la-- tlio niOLo ^tniigi ut < xammatcajs/ 
At ( ulunibia. wlioio tin larlc of ado. pm. la- 'litit- 
to thi- end lia- bcoji idl.ihi' lUthoK ot aicbiUf nut* 
have be. n inebided m the proeiamnir ot rli, Sanno.' ! 
School, whidi .-tndtnrs ini.-n.litig to ( no r tin. ^rhool 
in tlif* follov, mg _\fau will Iuim- to arn-iid. 

It i- e\id<*nt. tin mfoM . that diiiin- th, ] ..t 
d y ddinite .nhnmo h.is Im-, m nia.b lo\\ai,htln 
cxliiidiiiypa tin f'diieational p. riod iiom foin to in. 
veav-. Tliat the Aiuoriiau In-titnJo lia- not bo. ji 
witlnjiit inlluein. in tlm m ut.-r n uidnut. I b\ n 
letter from Vuiti ^<nv (’hindlo* ot ih. Af. I. I’, to tin'* 
Chairman ot the ( omnntt.L. in uhdi bo -av,-:'— 

-Tven it no imuudiato priotu-al lasuhLUan* bvm 

obtained hum the meetnm ot liu ( omiuittee on Aichi- 
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Ueiural 1 ali-L.it.oK .uni tiit utaA^ ui tlio-e arcliittctlual 
ihM-A iii \ ij, ,1 . iiit't : i'‘ ( oU'^tiltanaji, [ am sure that 

mi-icacc nt arti\L inltiL-t m th*.-^ ^..-houls hy the 
AiiKia.t'i |]i-tU!it( la- pl.tulih ^eed. It lia^ 

'--.i \ < d 'u\ a ca^e tu m ikt amic tnu-ttal iii\ regular 
.ip|u il t" th- t < ■' jtn' .amn -n :he jne^nkntA ru])urt to 
iLtj’iiit ii\i \<ai'? attL ah luee t-) atteun the bachelor's 
htjut, 1’":-^ t !a< 1 ha\ t' iih that until U( »\v uui I \- 
ju !i« I 1 (. .huae Ltovciiieh um th.-iret 111 th.-^ matter, but 
n<>\\ ih( ' h-\eco'in. )tre--inc heiiianh- tioiii the aichi- 
•uitu’al pi . -ti .ij mr a limhiei ^taiihaul ui giahatiun, 
'alue”. V L mik. - it inipi-itmt to iengtiun tlu 
i > '..t -< . ihi- ^ tia. :nt(.rc't cn iht. paa ui the Aaieiitaii 
In-ti:u:< i.e a i iLth-. ■ -taiidarh ot a al-o a \ery 

iiltctne -t mu .i- t" im]>ro\e mei]i>H[<> aiih to avuiJ 

Ah the -chuiii- lepo-l a eUtiaiiCL standards 

.lah a ^te idy iaeit t^e m the nunibi,i <*[’ student'', except 
at llai\ard ’>\ht. i*. e- hi- iKen ^aiil abu\ e. the cliaili^e 
in .1 itraihiati -lL-hjI iia^ ut ntur^e meant a tem}iOi.u\ 
tailimr-<<n a iiumbLi". At l’ena-«\ Ivaiiia tw u-tlii.ds ot 
the '>iati - and two Ti'i't :um countries aix lepi l ^ enieeh 
v,hi.» at ( '(ihnnbia iiepnrie - recardmg aelmi'^-iuii liave 
Iklu reLei\ed rioui Kaukind. Switzerland, and Cuba, 
inehcatimr tiiat even abroad the aeUanraget? of an 
Ame'i.ean tiainiiiit arelaiiiit recognised a> worth stiiv- 
II U" le'i 

la the matte i ut the geueial broadening cjt the eur- 
I'e Ilium tmtii It come'- to la\ nioia stress on the 
humanities and the other arts allied to architecture, 
w Inch It nia\ be inemberLd was another of tlie s^iecihc 
iXcomuandatioU': ot the committee in it'- report tor 
19UT. no iiiluruiation at handiiom an> of the schools 
to indicate that any detiiiite action luts been taken in 
this matter. ]>ehe\iiig as it doe^- that such a broaden- 
ing on the lines ut general culture is imperative, and 
that u touns of this nainie may be etiected only by 
iteration ami roitevatioii. the committee acain asserts 
with all earnestness and emphasis that m its opinion 
**ita-onable proticiency in Latin should be made a 
i*re -leiiuwite to a decree in architecture; that the 
-tudy ot tile history of ciMiisatiou and the development 
ol‘ ai eliitew tiiral --t^le as e \prt‘-"-ing the \ar\ing modes 
of this ci\ilisation be ui^eii tlie utmost prominence pos- 
-dde without unduly jiregudicing the othei hraiichesof 
education and ” that calculus, while valuable as a 
training aceiicx. i'- hy no means indispensable and 
might well be eliminated in fa\ourof '-tudies that tend 
more diiecth towards the development ot general cul- 
tui e." 

A'-ulMeit ot luipoitjiice bt fore* the Anieiican 

Institute of Aichuects at this ses'-ion is that of the pio- 
po-,ed ( ^iuhli--limeiU ot a go\ eiiimeiital Luuaii ot the 
Line Alts. It need iiardlv be said that to this com- 
iiiiitet smdi an action seems otic oftlie most iinportantin 
the line ot eelucMtion that eould be taken by the Co\ern- 
imiu. and it has theietoie its enthusiastic siippoit. 
'fo this comiiiittec the time skeins oppoituiic. therefore, 
to recur to a pimcpde enunciated m its icpoit to tlie 
coiuintion ut 190<). iiamelv. the ideal to which we 
should work. of . 1 flraduate School of Arcliitectiire. and 
tlie otlier arts as well, to lie eslablishetl in Washington, 
.nid liavmg tlie closest jiossiljle relation to the projiosed 
ihueau of Line Arts ’wlune\er it sball lie established. 

’■ S« e .11 tick' ' The I’lobleiii ot Leh ittv I ui.lI Lduea- 
tion ’ -I"! i;\vi K 1 lb V 'i'h'd M.ucli where the leport 

O'lei led to 1 - piiiUed. 


This eomuiittee is unanimous in its recognition of the 
iiiasteily ot the teaching of design now main- 

tained at Laris, and believes it onh voices the con- 
^ ictiuns ot th' w hole profession in acknowledging the 
great debt American architects are under to the French 
Cto% eminent for the Courtesy accorded Us in common 
with other nations oi a\ ailing ourselves of the pri^ ileges 
ot tile Ecole des Leaux-Arts. At the same time, the 
committee repeats what it said in its 1906 report, viz. 
til. a •*w’e object to ennsiJeriiig om own schools me rel\ 
as feeders tor the School of Fine Arts in Paiis.'* 
Within the last ten years the position of American 
.--tudents relatn e to those of other nationalities m Laris 
has wliully (hanged; tlion they w'eie nut recognised at 
the start as possessing any greater dynamic force and 
profe'-sional potentiality than any other natiunalitv : 
now they arc a power, aiiel accepted as such at the start. 
It is sate to '-ay they are '-econd to none in Laris 

And yet. if the contention ot this committee a*- to 
the lU^Lcl of broad and general cultural studie- m the 
making ot an architect is exact, then the Lcole des 
Beau\-Arts fails jn-^t in as tar a- it ignore^ and dis- 
regard- the ^alue of such humanistic naming carried 
on simultaiiCiUisly wnth tile stud\ of pure de-ign. To 
this extent Laris fail- of being tlie perfect and efficient 
agenev we must demand of our Graduate Sehool. The 
best work done in the actual practice ot aichitecture 
lias been at the bands of Ameiicaii'- w'ho have received 
their final training in Laris not by the Fieiich archi- 
tects themselves. But wdiile this is true ot many, and 
i- a matter of great priele, it is ei^ually true that a far 
larger number of Beaux -Arts men have fallen by tlie 
wayside ; not by reLison of their inditiereiit tuinishinc 
for the practice of an exacting and exalted profe-siun : 
Hut because of defects in the school- from which they 
graduated to Pari-, but simply bet aiise. under the 
system theie in \uguc, they W'ere not enabled to di-- 
tmgiiish between the magniticent underlying principle- 
und the fre(|uentl^ inditiereiit forms and not impeccable 
taste through which they were expressed. With no 
eipiipmeiit tor the applying or taste, weighing of ^alue. 
and di-crimination between essenti.ds and me--ential- 
fuinislied them tlnough that co-ordinated study ot iIr 
humanities and the artistic form of this manifestation, 
these student'^, left to their own devices except in 
matters of design taught as a pure science, have been 
unable to sift the whe.it from tlie tares, and wolringall 
have demonstrated in practice that the mattti’s that 
ini})re^-ed them were less the enduring principle- 
theniselves than the very errant form through w'hieii 
the\ were' manifested. 

Now. considering the conspicuous ability demon- 
-trated by the hod\ of American student-, a- a whole, 
in Ikiri-. and the fact that wdiere failure has afterward- 
followed, it may with some justice be tiaced more or 
le-s directly to the very (juality mtlie Lcole des Beaux- 
Arts wliich is diametrically oppo'-ed to the recuiumeii' 
dation- of this eomuiittee. and as well to the general 
sense of the proft -sion in America, it seems vea- liable 
to urge upon the Institute and its friends the desirabilit \ 
of keeping alwa\s befoie them the ideal of a great and 
national school at the seat of the Go\erument, where 
pure design shall be taught not less well th<in now holds 
in I'ari^, and after similar methods, but wheie tho-e 
elements of inclusn e culture and liberal huuianism. on 
winch such -tress is laid, may be inculcated in the 
-tudenr. as does not happen to-day m Laris, or in .in\ 
other school instituted lor the advamed training of men 
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r, ViU. 


to lit them to pLi\ iLe-i' iliie |\irt in uue ot the ^uiC.itL-t 

uf the .irt-. 

Uiitii the end of time L\er\ put^pELtive uirti-: in am 
depai’tiiuut ot tin run Ai't^ uimt eti) to ^lIiooI Mi the 
^\hole PLtiud uf nn life, to tile inoniiineiit^ nf p..?! aI\ ni- 
■'atioii'^ tn i.ireeiL Ivonu , Italy ihaiu-t , ^patn. ( it. I'liiai’S . 
and Jniglaiuh but it no loimur iiece^^aiN, and n un- 
nice-'>ary then most unrittiin?. that din,dd 1 t. i >'ni- 
pelled to def'eiid foi' oui’ eiow 111110 educauuu ^n tin 
(.harit\ <•! the fiieiidline^^ ut auutlnr i onto iixpeio ey 
people. K\eev nation dtuelop^ it- o'mi t\ia oi limu- 
-ation. -olve-- it-^ own di\Lrse pfoliiein- oitei' it- unn 
native tashitiii. Ainericaii civili-atioii i- otlu l than th,.t 
of France, ol Traiy. oe Fnghtnd and ai‘t. nh i-h i- iht 
tioweiinu ut civili-jtioii, as well it- it- te* teii-v iin . 
inu^t vary aiu ordini^h . howevc r at uin it nuy lit .i 
loot with tin art of oJl ineii at cdl tnue- 

Thi- eoiiiunttee in-i-t- that in -o u^-hoddma tin 
idea ut a m'eat Central Gin dilate '^chu.ji ot Aiehiteetin* 
for the United State-, it -hall not be eharaedw'ith any 
lack of -vmpatliv with the suece-stu! eiie'it- Uojw beine 
iiiaele bv seicral Ot the -ehc'cds tow'ard- the tejenmu eu 
advanced ele-igii. iiui* with jn\ mt^ ntiuii oi di-^iedu* 
mg ur discouraaing the graduate coiir-es mat liam 
been e“!-tai di-heel. Ill eo'-dl lapurt made ti-ii- cumiiJlttee 
lias strenno isly urged the raising of the stanilard Lotli 
for aduh--ion to the -e\eral -chool-. and tut the n - 
ceiving ot a ilegiee in architecLure. It would be a 
matter tor cougiatulatioii were eweiw -ehoul lu e-Ui- 
blish a graduate course, as Harvard ha- dout : but 
W'ere till- end achitw ed tlnre wi )uld -till ht. tin -^ain*' 
demand, m the opinion ot the cummittee. lur a CentiaJ 
(draeluate Fullege, to w hicli -houlel ( oine men iinm the 
-chools in tverv part or the country tu C'aitiie-’itc their 
(juota (»t mdivieluahty denw d from ea^ li -rehuid in U'l 
Its de-irable diversite , and to acquire iruin personal 
contact With other t\pt.s ol men and -clnMd- t'i,i: 
breadth and liberality of view’ which i- oae of ih.e 
-trong claiuQ- I’aris now put- foith Ik tore aLehro'ctui al 
student-, 

Mechaiiicjl uiiitoimity i- the hnt thing tu be dt-ired 
a- between one school and another ; Curutll must 
(litter from Har\<irel. and the Mks^.w hii-ett- lu-iituti 
of Tee‘hn(dogy Irom Culumi)i,i. pi^t a- the -jvin^ 
-tU'iigth m the nation iii ^ in the di\er-it\ that e\i-t- 
be tween Virginia and Ohio, dfassacliu-ett- and Uali- 
turnun And as m tlu nation the in'luHiualitx "f tie 
>>tate- is — theureticalK . at lea'?! — haiiuoiii-eil wiid 
( o-Oidinated he tlie Iddeial Oueermmnt. -o in ,irclii- 
tecture a great central Graduate School siioiild prove 
both clt aring-hou-t and a \itjl in-piratioii. gwing 
the several graduate seliool- rind cour-es theii' tiio 
oli]ecti\e-. uniting them in the m.iinrtui.i iice m a tiu.i! 
-chool of the highe-t -t.uidareU that is neither breiiih, 
nor r.nghsh, nor (ifuauan. hut Ann iumii. 

L( i 11- look toLW.ir'l dun with eMgerne-- mid (oti- 
tideiice. b t im labour siendily .ind con-i-tenti v tiuvurd- 
tbt rwili-.itioii of till- eiow ning idenl <4 .o'cliiii ctuml 
educatioii m America the e -Ui'nlisim ig in W.ishingtoii 
ol a great '’'eluK;! of Fine Art'^. built on tiu* (\eil<i-ting 
foundation- of art as it ha- shown itselt at all tiine- 
and among ell jieojilcs. but framed on lines ot ilie 
broade.-t aiul mo-t liberal culture, directed by men ot 
our owiiblo'rd .tnd -peecli, and -i ' condiu led ,is t' > iiu-et 
the demand- of our own racial ciMli-atioii, soh e our 
ow n national probli m-, maldng our o-w ii succ(‘^soi-j in 
the liest and broade-t -eii-e. Ameruan Architects. 


The L.C.C. (General Powers) Bill, Part V. 

lb t( iiing [ ' bn t oiiLeit !’e> 111 [li at lln t ountv 

Hall on li.e 1 Uh ol:.. bn o-ul: <t w'mGu vwm 
repoiii d :ii the 1 i-t • omi . r ot th. U n knu p. lllb.i. 
It -lumM In -tat' 1 t’ it t!-i In-t t iiauiiU Hiih.ni- 

calUngUieer-miU b . Jb.ti-ii I m Fu cm. mm ( mu- 

luitU i \\ t o i“t I 'i“i - ut' 1 1 a L L ' . ‘ t ( u 1 ! t ' t - ,i t , Hi " I'll- 

tuui t > thi‘ Other I 'U, .. ( uu.u;. a. 

In tin -ee 'Ud UU* m th« ( lI.( l: - O -olm 'U.. 
appcil'ltd t .tin u i’ -rt p gt 1 1'. , : g>‘ a > r I < ntn m\ 
-houM re I'l “ unatiim"«.-L_w 

Old Bordighera 

iMr. Anjlri .. I d.,_bii-' m . > t< 1 1 ng U' Mi 

HoilibloW'el - Ictl i .11 tn. ]'-■ i-'. ’ ]>. tfld . 

wnte^ , — “ 1 lia\e' t ■ th ml: Mr limM > 'W> rfo- hi- 

L-tter o ih.. wm-l malutu. A- b. -s\-. il r ,*o i 
is an ob\iou- oiie. aiiu \\ii- luau' o\ t' • p’euui < i 
of the owgiiuil pilot. igi \bn:; i. I uni ot in u ly 
omitted to notier. . . . M\ knuwlt'ljt > : Fubi.,.:]. m 
not \eiy pnifoUii'l, but 1 WuUi.l -Igg.-t tUlt till 
word sbijuld l-e ‘ -cb ite. whioii ha- .1 iiiea.iiiim * r 
-jtety. and i- u-cl, I ieliew. in thi: c a^v. ai -1 i- 
applieabi- to ilie rU- I.ehtiM thi pr Ut .turn (rm r 
WMll- of the town/' 


rUHLIC AFATTOIK^. 


Ib tJic JoLimgAL 11 LF. A . — 

^in,- dVili vuu kind.y .. / .vc lu- -p.^c' t - .-n-w. i 
Mr. .Jcmmeti -s lette. 'Ui nw Fap*-!' n t 1 a: tin 
In-titiUe on thi l^ih ud. ’ it i- nm r. -tnigu 1 eca’i-e 
he treat- alino-t }• 'eticrb.b' w'lth an uii} u *::c - ib- 
leet, and al-o ’oecaii-e In-^ entic -m- aie lUatiVr to 
the -nii]e(;t and aia . hapiely, quit* .n v i- iial. 

i\Ir. dcmniett r>'gret- that 1 did ooi iPa, luon 
tiiily with lm“ ini n-t- of ilio-t ** untm r una to 
brings who are do- •mod by the tore* of circuin- 
-tanci s to livi and work in tlu m ‘ ipunlic auai- 
toirsu If -sibly 1 di(l not aeci-ntuate that [>-'int 
suilic'iently. but m a -liort Fa[n r on a wry large 
sub]ect it is a httb diflu ult i> lu/ld the baianee 
quite equally (Ul all qllO-lion-, Ifiu 1 hoped 

tliat niviefeiinie to ” liuma int v woiiM lia\o boun 
undi r-to '-d m it- bro ido-t Mg]-. 'hiim-tuii v t - 1 u.> n 
as w'eil as to ann 11 , 1 1-. I lu -< wir* -lu tn nda 1 1 ii n i.i 1 

objott- of the Moilel Abettuij >o(qm\ : t’ . V Wen 
fully coiisidi r(‘d wlimi ilie {'biiltaiu eUaMor w.i- 
desigiie'l, and 1 ti'U-t thi v w]i' . !-o b- -.di. nt 
[)oinis eoii-ide} « (1 m .my .liMiua!’ -< lu nio 

to bo cai ried out in the Inrur* . 

No [II r-on ( I n\t } - iM w ilk tlu -nbg - t i a n g.t in- 
-ay tlie tail tbui -la iiLdiU UMg all iiua I- b -r f> ()■] 1 -. 
and nm-i be. an uiijilt a-ani oi.i npuiion : but I aiu 
-trough ot ()[)i}iion ibat -lu h wm k t a rned out in 
well-eq!U[)pe<l, eleanh. Vo 11 ligbud and wntilatwl 
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niiii.hn'j- :< c.'K to ! t ‘i.! I't' :ih (U?iKuiMh-iim i-tt'cct on 
th' r- ! Oi a luni lii'iO'. 

1 tliUi'v 111* '■ '<1 ti (lh-c\ ot killiiiii' oils- imimal 
lUl -1 fir- -'IIIJ 1> CMlXM-t 111 .ill o\ 

(ii;j }•■'[ Ti a 'l.i vjhi< r-h« u-t- o\ luon with 

into . iL-nc-' ui tr.v inii'j, /.nh tniiii^Ltd with 
ohiojUat' 'I :o ['o 1- oil tv, tu hu niuc*h ^\orve than th* 
vam^ .'I L!jti<<iiv (.Miiic'l (tilt on a do/tii aniuialv iiy 
( \[)t rit lit t h Hi* n 1 \(.uiuiiia vunilai' ^\(.'l’k nmler the 
!i» ilthy ,t.n-l vfim.try coiaiiti-thv \vLich aie found 
ni . \\' h-}iiann-'l puhhe .ihattoir, whcrt* pro\ivi^ n 
iv i> ,.(k uut t'hlv i(U‘ thi' ikU’vonal coiiitort of the 
wxi-l.ii.t 1!, hot \sii> i' tlnyaie [tio\ ihkd with inoleiii 
kiilni'j a}«]tiiatuv. 

Mr. .hm.niL:: us to iinagine o “statue ui a 

hutclur 1 : il-ULT a 0:0. a ^^,11 phony on vjaue^htei'. or 
a vi^ii^ii^t ( ii a v[-i iyht> 1 -hi 'Use I iitaily, this is 
i in . iiiei i\ aole , nnrha\L L viiaut ^tt-d that tilt sculp- 
tor. inUstcU'ii. 01 p ut vhouLi VO degrade hiv art. 

]’>ut an •’airutoir' \l know of no word ni 
I'inali^h ^^]lich t^xpu-sves itv lanae' c 'luproniises 
other Ituildmuv the vkuiehtei -houve. Even 

in a ^nu'li -cdieiii'- many ^uheis aie necessary, whilst 
in a large sehf me such huildinw^ as adminis- 
trative ohic-'-. vuperintendtnt's revideiice. hntfet, 
cluit hank, exehaiiee, auction mart, livt -cattle 
market, xc.. are included. Surely these should and 
can he made aichiteetural. iiO'\Ve\"er sinipiy they 
may he (ItvignL-l, and iitt^l he }>lactd indther under- 
ground nor hidden i'ehind a Maiik hrick wall, as 
Mr.demiiittt vunaevts. Such an arrangement would 
lie typically Engl’.vh, hut, e\en if piactieahle. w'ould 
rathi r nieri.ave than decrease the ill-elieets to the 
nation, to the vlaualiteierv. ami to the animalv, 
Vvdiich I tiideavuured t' suuutSt can ti a large 
nieavur*^ he [)rt\eiited hy tin evtahlisliiueiit of 
public ahattoirv. 

f do not ackiiowltdee that an\ building designed 
Tor and for a k gitiniate purpose need he 

“ unlit for puhlicati n.' Most people paS'-ing an 
abattoir aie prohaidy reminded ot an uupleavant 
fact in lih'. h’lt there iv no nectvsiry to accentuate 
tbiv fact by m ikiiie the hiiiMinuv “ hidenUvly ugly, 
or by liidiim them hehind I dank brick walk. 
Logdcally, we should ako pku c hovpitak for iiicur- 
al>ie<, or chiidrem 111 a similar povitioii. hut surely 
'^iich huildinus are capable of artiviic ex]u’evsion. 

T am not ijuite in accord with klr. deiumett in 
lii'^ critici'^m of s )Ui(' Paperv n-ad at the E.I.D.A. 
on vpccial vuhject'^. IL- deprccaU"^ the fact that 
many readers of '^uch Lhiperv coniine Lheiimehu"^ to 
the technii'alitics of arrangement and rc’puiremeiits. 
rather than to the (pievtioiiof ^'chaiaeterivtic archi- 
tettural exiiri'vvion.’’ Tn our woik a'- architect^, 
])lan and elevation are siuh iimeparahle partner^, 
that it m imjiuvsihle to dissociate them : and from 
niv knowledge of Mr. demniettk work i know 
that he thorouglily agree< ^^ith me. How far the 
technical and artistic coiivideration can be com- 
liiiied in one Paper of ahoui toi ty niinutt's’ duration, 
so a'< to aceeiiluate the ]nnticular point'^ dekred hy 


every p^rvon in the 100m, I know not. But on 
tld< (j lies no 11 1 will conclude with the words of a 
well-known Juilge, who summed up an important 
case Us f(jllows : •• There is much to be said on 
huth sides, (.Teiitlemen of the jury. I leave it to 
you.*'— Y<iurs faithfully, 

R. Stephen Ayeing ^F.\ 


FONTS AND FONT COYEtlS. 

T'-> tJlr JoUENAL Pi.I.B.A,, — 

Sir, — T o the review of the above in vour last 
is^ue, whilst endcirsing the praise, may I add a few 
words in criticism*? 

Tn the tir^t xrlace. it is natural to expect a work 
with this title to embrace fonts of all countries, 

( t her wive v( me amplification of the title were 
necevsarv. As the book is almost entirely made up 
of British examples, it seems to me that a sub-title, 
defiiiing the broad title used, is desirable. 

Next, one gets heartily tired of the mass of 
half-tone blocks, and I yenture to put in a mild plea 
for measured drawings. The covers, in j^articular, 
would prove of much greater interest if measured. 
In fact. I would willingly forego some less interest- 
ing examples for measuretl dnuAings of the covers. 

The bibliography would be improved hy the 
vi/es of the books being entered, and, I may add, 
that many fonts occur in the A.A. SL'tch Book. 
which di^es not appear in the list. 

MTiy are modern fonts ignored*? From the title 
of the book, and the complete absence of apology 
in the Intioduetion for this omission, they were 
naturally sought for and not found. Perhaps a 
further \olume may be expected on these. I see 
“ a second volume is announced on the pro- 
spectus (enclosed in my Font book' of Sni-ms an<l 
Gallcriis in Ejialisli Churches. 

Ihnally — for I WLUild like to see this best effort 
on the subject made more perfect — there is no 
separate li^^t of illustrations. In the excellent 
lihJij I.nco>um, agaiu'.t those illustrated it wuuld 
be a gain to mark, in addition to the page of the 
illustration, tho^e measured (;//) and those photo- 
graphed [[A . — ^ ours faithfully, 

Phtliu a. Bohson hT.h 


:\I 1 MTKS. VII. 

At tin S('\(‘ntli Genciiil Meeting (OMinan I of the SevsiDu 
laOS-Ug, heUl Monilay, Ivt February lUOU, tit S p.ni. — 
I’leveut : Fin(‘^t (reoige, Vi in the Chiur : 

:V2 Feilons (incluiling 11 niemberv of the Council), 8U 
Av-ociat(s (incliuhng 2 uieinbeiv the Couueil), 8 Hon. 
Av'-ocicite^, and iiuinei\'uv visitors - the Minutev of the 
Xlt'Otnw hedd :\Iondav, isth Januaiy lUOU 'p 22F.\^ere 
taken av lead and vi^nod as correct. 

The I’lesidcnr tindtvedthe congratulations of the Tnvti- 
tute to tlu‘ iucnIv elected 11 a *<. Mr. John Bidcher, 

/‘;'t and IMi Goscoin])e John ~]l AP. 
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The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of James 
Neale, F.S.A., F^Voii\ and having mentioned that subject 
to a liie interest Hr. Neale had betiueathed to the In-titute 
the 'um ot tl.oOO to found a Tra\elling Student'^lnp for 
the ^tudy and measmement of old buildings, or for any 
otliei pinpo^e the Council ot the Institute might deem fit, tin 
Heeting re-olved that a message of condolence be conveyed 
to the ulati\e^ ot the late Fellow, \Mth an expre^^iou of 
eratitude for his beneficent donation. 

The Hon. Secietaiy iuuher announced the presentation 
to the Library bv Hr^. Arthur Cates of a collection ot books 
forming put of the libvaiy of her late lumband. and it \\as 
resolved that a letter of thanks be ^ent to Mrs. Cates tor 
lier ^aluable donation. 

The followinu candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and (pialified according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were nominated tor election — viz 
A- FELLOWS b->) : Tom Norman Dinwiddy U4. 1901] : 
William Roland Howell ~A. 1<S91] (Reading); Richard 
Willock Tl. issir. A. ASSOCIATES (44) : .Tames Allnei 
' P, ohafoD'er 1902. Student 1905] iBlanclfoid. Dorset); 
Honue J<ime- Ash, P.A.S.I. \P} ohatiouej 1894. Student 
190*2’ (Nuneaton) ; Alfred Edward Beswick ^Probationer 
lijnJ, Student 1904] (Swindi>n, Wilts) ; James Everett 
Bownass ~ P t ohationc) 1904. Student 1906] ( Windermere i : 
F.ine-t Hugh Buckingham Special K > uniination' (Nor- 
wich): Fiederick Thwaires Bush ~Pyohationer Stn- 

de,it 1906" . Edward Miiith Coldwell iProbarionei 1904. 
Siiident 1907 ; William Austin Dait IProbatione? 1908. 
Stndmt 190G] (Oxfouli; Peicv Dalton ^Probationer 1908. 
.Sneituf 1904" (Southport); Horace Francis Davies, F.S I. 
Si<LCialE(<iniin(itir>n~ \C\\e^\*e\)\ William Dean IPioha^ 
rivut) 1905. Student 1907] (St.Leonards-on-Sea) : John Leo- 
puld Deiihiau ^ Pr-obationcr 190i. Student l'.)07] (Bri-bton) ; 
Reginald Chailes Foster [Probationer 1900. Student : 
Haiold Flench Probationer 1908, Student 1904] : Allan 
Orahara ~ Spf<. Pil L eominafion ; Chi i-topher Gi'o\ es [J’l o- 
l)iitioi,er iono. Student 1905] (STewca^tle-on-Tyne) ; Hugh 
Healey [PiohatU'ner 1900, Student 1905' iRochdale/: 
Thoina- riaiold Hill [Pr o'oationet 1899, Stiidnii 1905 
(Hale. Cheshiie) ; Thomas Stanley Hosking ~l‘i ohafioner 
1904, Studtnt 1906] (LLindrindod "Wells) : George Edward 
Hunter ~P) obatiorur 1905, Student 1906] (Newca'^tle-on- 
Tvnei ; Sydney Henry Howard Ixei [Pi ohafioncr 1902, 
Srudeni 1906] ; Harry George Lav [Pi obatierner 1902. 
Student 1901] (Wellingborough) ; William Paul Majoi 
'Pi ohatiuner li>99. .Scze/Ze-w/ 1905] (Bristol): Sydney Wilrrid 
Mobb- [Probationer 1901, Student 1905] (Fowestotti; 
Charle- John- Mole [Pr obafioner 1004, Student (Ply- 
iiioutlii, Eric Morley 'I'r ohntioner 1901, Student 1905] 
(Bradtoid) : Stacey Arthur Neave '^Prohatione) 1904. 
Student lOOb” (Sydney, N.S.W.) ; John Tlioma- Peutold 
"P'ruhat loner 1903, Student 1904]; PTancis John Potter 
F^rolmtioner IJ’^OO, Student 1^91 ; Alan Wilfrid Ruddle 
[PfobationerlP-)^, Student 1896, Special F.raniination']: 
( PeteiljoKjuuii) ; Chailc- Benjamm Smith ^Prohatinne) 
1902, Student 1904^ (Ipswich); John Burges- Surman 
'Probationer 1902, Student 1904' (Biimingliam) ; William 
S\iuA{\i(^ ~ Pi obat loner Student 1904] (Todmorden); 

Basil Hope Sutton ' P t obationer VMVl, Student 1904 (Read- 
ing) ; Flank .Sykes ' Pr'ohaiioner 1900. Student 1901' (Man- 
cbe-t( r) ; William Jo-eph Mate Thoin.i— on \Prohafionc) 
l-’^99. Student 1905’ (Bournemouth) ; Richard Jolin Tyndall 
'p! o'oationct l''^9s. Student 1904“ ; Robert Newton Vane- 
Pivbatwner 1907. Stiuhnf 1907] : James Henry Vaughan 
Piobationei 19t>0. Student 1905] (Newport, ]\Ion ); Fiank 
Donington ^^'ald [Probationer 1901, Student 1905] (Hast- 
ing-) : Plemy Geoiue W<iiren Piobationei 1905, StmUnt 
19L7] ; Thomas Herbert Whittaker [Pruhationei 1908, 
Student 19or»“ (Nottingham); William Hardy M'll-on 'Pro- 
bationer 1904. Student 1906] ; Ernest Mar-hall Wood 
Piobatiomr l9o2, Sttidnif i905" (C-irditf). A- HON 
CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (2); Adrien Delpy. At- 


chiteLt. Areha-ologi-t, [.aiiioat .le 1 Aca<b luv dr- !‘.c,iu> 
Alt- de BiiixoOc- . Chaib'- E-aii- Giiault, { mvt i mm nt 
Arc'hirec't, Membie dr I'in-ntut dr I tame OO.mt-rd.. li 
\a cion d lIcmnLUi Pai -. 

The Piesidenr an non nerd that tin Co.uicil p;o]io-etl u* 
-ubmit to 111- Majt-iv tin ICn,.; ibe iiam*' m D;. \iiluu 
Evans, the di-tinein-bt-d Cvrt.in cxidmei. a- a rlt i.n ugi* ut 
(J the Royal Gold Mrlal i-a tin euioiit uai 

The President ha\ in_ -u b\ eiv d an Ai-m.f-> lo Sm- \ i - 
Ml. Paul Wateil.ou-i M \ O o >n J . follow,,! with ■ 
Ckitici-m of TiiK Wol.k n loi, nn 5i 'u'- Pni/r- 

\Nr' Siri'i N [ -HTi‘-. and a \ot* oi ili.iid,- to tOt Pii-ideui 
and Mi Wateihousr. luoced ey Mr E 4 Ib.nicf A.R s 
F. . and -ecoUiled be Ml. M dl .tm J Lotke II .1 . w,-- 
carried bv acclamation 

The sentaiion oi Pii/.f- w.,- mad* o\ rbr Pi* -i,b i -t 
in aceoidance with thr Deed oi Awaol p *211 .and tin 
Traxellina Student- pic-tiit w*i* int' oilu* • d. ,i- tollow- 

Ix-Tiruir Sii \ I a Mii-u 

The Medal ami Chniiir lor l 26. 5> t*> yii. Henrv H 
Hill, B.A 

Cheque t')r 2:10. 1U-. to Mi. Hor.ice ( ubitt 
CeiTifieate OI Hull Mention ic» Mr. J M.u 1 lo n Ro-- 
Ixstituti: MzA-rRET) Dri.wixos Mei-\l 

Th*' Med.il and Llie»]u* loi ilu. In-, to Mi I ine-i 
W. Wriv. 

Ceuincate <»f Hon. M*mtion and Im, 6 - \abn c5 to 
M r. Alan G Brace. 

So',\i: Mnnci.LioN .vxn don. 

Mr. Anrhr.nv R. Baikei intioduit'd .i- tbe M* .i.i u^r -a 
the yeai and pie-rnt*d wuh the MtdaPion 
CeitiOcate ot Hon. Mc-ntiou ami chi-po 
Mr. Adiian Bcrriugton 
Ow'Fx JoNFs Srrr>FXT-Hip 

CLetjue tui .f*21 to Mi.S. Heiiti: Ma'v iiepi*'-m.trd 
])\ Ml . Po X Ml mkt. 

PUoIN STri>FXi-HIi’. 

Mr. S. H. Millci (lua in attnidiainri anmiuiie*d a- tin 
Pugin 'student of the \e,o. 

Ceniricate id Hon. M* ntion and clnqu* toi elO In. 
to Ml. H Hulirit Fia-ei 
Gonwix r>ui:s\nY 

Mr. J. A. O. \llan (not in .irmidano i announcr.] a- 
th(^ Bui sai for the y* ai 
Tiff Cfetii n a i f 

Mr. Riebaid M, 51. Giuin nioT m aiundancci an- 
nounced a- tbe Tit* Piiztmduand eniitb d t-, tii*' 
Certiii( ate. 

Cheque fur -15. 15 >. to Mk B. E. Lislr 
Cheque foi LlO. 10^, t** Mi S. ihrbeit Maw iiipx- 
sented by 51 1 . 5[oiiki. 

Airi HUK C \ 1 r- . 

Che(|ue tor t 12 To 5[i. T.*‘-l]r 5Vilkin-on. 

Gnissi LL Goi I* 50 i>\r , 

Gold 5redal and clictim loi do lus i,, 5rr lioneli- 
5Villiam Ibiv 
.VMri'ii i.F Pi:r/J . 

Book- V.ilue 1 10 pie-**nfrd to 5rr lioim ** Jam* - 5-]. 
Gw IN Jo\e- Si I m x i 1907 

Che(]Ur Joi *.50 to Ml. .Vitnm \\ Jl l;nk-on. G 
JoUe', Snoieri 1007 l l * pi , li li\ \li. I’jcel 
Tiif Pi;r/}:>i\N F.tOT 

Cheqin fur i20 t.. 5li (i Nk,,! r.r,- P. 

vta>i 1907 ' 

I’l oiN Sii ni xr 190'^ 

5redal and ( lit (pn foi i jo r,* 5fi.8\din\(i Full* it 
pa, 11,1 \noJe)r lOO'' 

I In [ii o( *a diner- tin 11 ('ll •-*',{ and tli*- 50 'di ne -cpai .it* 4 
at 9 40 
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ToWX AND (orXTKY: H AIK ASPECTS ( »F ToWX PLAXXIXC. 

liy n. V. Laxcukster F. ■ 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th February igcQ. 

^ ■ ^HE selection of the title T(nvn ami C<aint]*v “ for the Taper you liave so kindly invited 
I me to read here to-ni^tht is due to my eonvietion that we, a> a nation, re.ti^ard their 
relationshi}) to each other as the most iua port ant factor in town planning. It 1^ 
hardly necessary to hint that the average educated Englishman values the country far aliove 
tlie town, regar<ling the latter as a necessary evil, to lie tolerated only on account of it^ Uses in 
making a living or for certain specialised and (‘(>neentrated forms of amusement to l/o indulged 
in with nuxleration and within certain definite limits of time. 

This attitude is an hereditary one. Tacitus tells us that our progenitors the Saxons 
called the city ‘‘ the grave of freedom," and this race when they took possession of our island 
destroyed the Roman towns and settled in small hamlets. This preference induces a neglect 
of the city in respect of anything beyond speedy and convenient means of intercommunication 
and of transit : and if these demands are fairly well met our typical Englishman is satisfied, 
not possessing sufficient imagination to realise the requirements of tliose whose lives are 
necessarily spent within the town or immediate sulmrlis. 

The activity of societies having for their object the preservation of tliose areas of our 
country possessing claims to special lieauty or interest is sufficient proof of the strong national 
feeling on the question. As the result of this feeling, the importance of ordered dignity and 
grace in our towns has never been felt here as im the Continent, wlnu’e tli<‘ city has always 
taken first place in the minds of all classes. 

Not only in England has municipal advance taken place mainly along the lines referred 
to ; II. A. Barker, of the United States of America, writes as follows 

Siubleiih tlu'i’e swept o\or the oonntry a marvellous mo\ emeiit tor the extension aiut acquirement of parks. 
The wave liaJ been slow in gatherinv^ hut it spieaJ to the remotet't hamlet, and (‘\er\ town set aliout to have its 
pleasure j^round. It was a delightful surprise to the park entlmsiasts wlien they woke to the tact that their 
well-worn arguments had itrown trite and accepted principles in the municipal econcany. believed in alike bv 

Thu.l VmI XVf. No .s Xi 14,1') s 
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ihe man in the street, the le.eislator, and the member of the coinnieLcial elnb. Y’hat combination oi lao-i- 
brought this about matters little. The trolley and the bieycle had given u> the public a realisation oi rich 
iklighti' bc\ond ilie rows ot houses and the glooni\ taetoiy walL. To tltrinut- wlio had iicm i known, or ii.id 
forgott<.n, how to live there came the chnnce toi occasional _iourne\imts tmd ;jhmi"'e^ into a woild i>t m w 
dtllght^. which they natUL'ally longed to bring nearer to ihcir honu^. 


It is characteristic that such efforts as w’e liave made lowaial iht^ amf^lioratidu of town 
life have been rather in the direction of importing little seraph ot tlie country into tin* town 
than in any studied method of expressing the city as '-ueh. Since the -ovtaiteeiitli eontury, 
when our principles were based on those of the Continent, we havi^ ,-te’p by >tt*p divn-gtal fn*m 
the idea of decorating our triwns towards that of di'^guising them here and there ]>y imaginary 
scenes from the countryside. 

This is the basis of landscape gardening in our })arks. You are doul'tb'^s aw.ire that tlio 
lake in St. James's Park was, some century hack, an oLlong pond with line- of irct^- on eaidi 
side. Whether the present form is an improvement or not it is difficult to ^ay. 1 mention thi- 
merely as an instance of the trend of our taste in these matters. 


The squares of Bloomsbury and the West End naturally retained the traditional regularity 
of outline : but even when these were laid out more freedom wats allow'ed in the ])lanting. and 
modiffeations since have resulted in an almost complete aliandonment of toianality. I hold 
no brief for or against this, as I feel that where the lines of the square and it- Mirn amding 
buildings are firmly drawn alisolute formality may become oppressive and that well-balanced 
groups of good trees maybe more satisfactory. As a rule, though, one'- iiistiitct tells one 
that some degree of symmetry is needed in all garden w'ork to lie st en in coniunctieui witli 
huildings. 

I am inclined to think that in the case of town gardens the le>s dominant the surrounding 
buildings, the more necessary is a definite formality ot }dan. Ken'-ington (larden- are but 
little inffuenced ])y the adjacent streets and ow^e their dignity ahiio-t entirely to the geo- 
metrical lines of the plan, so well suited to the masse- and forms ot tltcir rnagniffcetu dm 
trees. How tavourably in this respect do they compCcre wdlli most ot our otlier p.irk- whma^ 
the trees are planted in haphazard giT)Ups. 

I am not going to Hog a dead horse ]>y indulging in a tirade against tlie land-cape 
gardener, but will return at once to the main point, which may I.e ludetly restated as folb.ws : 

A aluing the country as we do, wy ean only e(>nsider our towns in their relation in theii’ 
surrounding.-, and we shall as a natif)n devote more attention to this relatuuiship than to the 
actual eml^ellishment of the cdly it^dt. Tliis axiom may not la^ endor-ed by the architect : it 
requires, indeed, some effort to accept it : lait I feel it is Iw'tliis route iliat the thd advancewill ]a‘ 
made, and that if we as a profession accept it w^e shall not lie prevented from making head- 
way also in the other matters we have at heail. 

^^o have many of us realised tlu‘ superiority of the ContiiU'iital peoples in tin* “grand 
manner ' in city design, and have fell the hopele^sness of enlisting llu‘ general public in any 
attempt to emulate them in sudi a direetion. Nowhere is something in wbitdi tlie synq.atbie- 
of the nation are already enlisted, and it we as Jirchitects can show that we are, as we nuglu 
tu ),e, relKibl(‘ advisers, our views will be received with greater re>p(*ct aid ('(uitideiice wiLn 
we proceid tn Midi details nf town dedgn as are more subtle i,nd lli(*refnre le.s (msv to under- 
stand without technical training. 


Tlie (Ifeploi-able cliaracter of the average suhurl, i. so elearlv i-oinproheiidea hv al 
^^llo have ilevoteh the sliUhest thnueht tn tliis .|uestinn that aiiv I'emeilv nr ameliomtiui 
nfteniio Itself vill l,e eagerly studieil. At i.reseiit the central area> nt nm- larger tmvns. thuugl 
tar from l.eing what we shniiM desire, do atford a certain degree of satisfaidimi hy reasmm.: 
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the (A ihe iLat luive in the euiu>e ui centuries aeLiiuiulated there, and bv 

rea^'on of tlie ordered ehieiencv of the important modern btruetures tlmy contain: but a.- we 
paj^s outwaid this ^?ati^taction replaced l^y di>nial discontent. cuhninatiiiLt vvheii we reacli 
that no'inaibs land where the country is bein;:^ wrecked and brtjken U}i to ;rive place to 
inonoi(>nous ran^^e.'^ of inanely de>i 5 nied and badly luiilt hoiise^^, the ui the future. 

For the improvement of our towns the lirst thino to be demanded i- the provision of 
Worthy route- connectin^i^ the centre with theo[)en country. The development of the tramway- 
is re.-ultin;r in a continually increasiipu ]>ro[iurtioii of the fajpulatit ai bein,n brou^^lit to their 
ilailv work bv this means, and if the route-' are Ihiely planned and studied with a view totlieir 
artistic elfect they will in theim 
-elves exercist^ an educational 
intlueiict* on all who u-e them. 

As 1 shall return to this more in 
detail later on. 1 will cM.aitent 
niy-elf <it thi- -ta,ee witli raisin,!; 
a few points a- to the fu’opeuuion^ 
of streets and their buildinjr'-. 

e of course recognise that a 
lon.n and im})oriant street, par- 
ticularly if strai^nht, dtauand- an 
effect of breadth in one form or 
another : but our }>resent re;_tu- 
lations indicate that wa* are far 






HIGHEST PROPORTION 

roR wide: road 



from apfU'eciatin^ what is a satis- 
factory relationship between tlie 
breadtii of a street and the height 
of its buildings. 

1 have examined a number 
of thoiMUighfares that eitlur tail 
or succeed in satislying one’s 
usthetic instincts, with the result 
that 1 believe it is possible to 
lay down the following I'ough- 
and-ready rule. The height of 
the buildings should m>t exceed 
iwo'thirds of the width between 
them, unless it is at least one 
and a half times this width [see itg. 1 ■. Any proportion betw’eeii tliese is unsatisfactory, 
though less so in the case of irregular streets and witli buildings liaving broken sky-lines. Now 
tile narrow' proportion is uusuited to residential districts, and therefore the former one 
sliould lie the limit : lad in closely built commercial areas there will doubtless be many streets 
of tile narrower type, though in our (dimate it would be well to avoid them on an alignment east 
and west. If sucli a narrow streiU exist every ('tf'ort sliould be' made to o})en it up to the sun 
on the south side ])y recessing frontages and reducing heights of buildings at certain points. 

A niiniber of other (|Uesti(,)ns in street planning, such as the treatment of angles and bends, 
the fu*ovisi()n of terminal f(*atiires, and the access to squares and of)en spaces, must be excluded 
from ('(Uisideratiun, as these alone would form amjde material for an evening’s discussion. 
Even as it is, tlie lumiiications of siicli a large subject inevitably lead one along some of the 
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l>y-pcith> to cl point a little outride the limits laid down at the uutbet, and i must ask your 
indul<;t^iit'e it \ve ueeasionally touch on a side issue. 

In order, ho\\ever, to avoid this as far as possible, aiul to treat the question in an orderly 
and definite manner, 1 })ropose to ask you to transport yourselves a short distance into the 
future, and to regard as materialised some of the aims and aspirations that are engaging our 
attention at the present time. 

Let Us in imagination start out some ten years hence from the business centre of one of 
our larger }>rovincial cities, passing in turn the buildings devoted to governuieiit, to recreation, 
to ediicatii.m, and to various types of residence, till Me arrive at the outernn»st limits. By way 
of giving a realistic atinosjdiej’e to our description, let us imagine that \ve have allotted a June 
atteriioon to showing the more modern aspects of the city to a colonial cousin win - has not 
btfeu home for tM'eiity year-^. AVe dri>n dtavn tlie lift from our oftice ahuul three o'clock, and 
emerge into one of the narrower streets, Xo very great diti'ereiice is noticeable in these, 
except that within the business centres they are entirely given U}i to }>edestrian^, no vehicles 
being permitted there between the hours of S a.m. and 8 p.m. ; while in the wider streets only 
light cab:? are allowed, the large and heavy vehicles i.d the ]aiblic service being ct>niined to a 
tew main arteries, and no goods traffic at all is to be seen at this time excet>t light vans that 
are certified equal to a })ace of ten miles per hour. 

Before starting on our route towards the south-west we will take a few steps eastward to 
look at one or two of the great warehouses. Some eight years back dn the year 1‘JIO 
I believe) the congestion in this area compelled our municipality to appoint a tratfic commission, 
which reported that to remedy adequately the existing state of things new thoroughfares were 
needed at an estimated cost of nearly four millions : fortunately, before any practical ste[)s 
were taken, the Chamber of Commerce sent a ccmimittee of investigation to Cliicago. and then, 
bringing all the traders into a syndicate, extended the terminal of the great main line to the 
East coast docks, by means of radiating tubes in reinforced concrete some forty feet dee}), which 
communicate with every wairehouse in this section by means of lifts. The city contributed 
two and a ludf millions to the scheme, holding bonds to this value, and the economies effected 
have resulted in a great expansion in the trade of the town. The old streets have proved 
adequate to the retail husiness, but it is enacted that in ten years' time each owner will have 
t(.) provide ^landing room on his own premises for vans loading and unloading. 

As \ou will have an oppcirtiuiity of studying the details of this arrangement another day, 
we will turn our sttq»s towards the s<.uith-we^t, this being the shortest r(.>ute to the collecting 
r(,>cid that encircles the husiness area. When starting the improvements it was felt that such 
a road was do-^iralilo, and it was carried tlu’ough tlie districts just going out of use for 
residential purposes. As you see, it has been almost entirely taken up by sluqis and hotels, 
while there nre also three tlieatres facing into it. Considerations of cost did not admit of tliis 
street being expanded into a boulevard, but fortunately two large sijuares are in close })roxiniity, 
and they are linked up t(j it hy broad avenues. At the point where we reach lliis zone a space 
lias heeii cleared fur tlie municipal group : this was formerly the site of the workhouse, with 
the addition of lw<,) acres trum the chureliyard (d the (ieorgian church you can jusl see 
standing back between the town hall and the law’ courts. 

You have d<aibtless been disappointed hitherto at not having seen more study of decorative 
effect in our streets, but it was considered that the stress and rush of business detracts from 
the likelihood of a i)roper appreciation of such embellishments. In this square, however, you 
will realise that we liave not been neglectful of our monuments and their setting ; the rise in 
the ground liU" enabled ns to [ilaee the city hall on a podium carrying several important 
groups of sculfiture that romplete the scheme of tlie scul[)ture on tlie liuilding itself. Tlie 
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advisory committee oi architects has always recommended that all monuments should be so 
placed as to })e seen only a<;ainst a suitable background, and that if possible they should 
form part of the composition of a building or group of buildings ; for example, you see the 


memorial museum in course of 
erection between the square and 
the little public garden to the 
north. The centre bay of the 
loggia will frame in a statue, of 
which portion of the fa(;ade I 
can show you a sketch [tig. 2k 
You say you thought we 
already had a tine museum : 
(piite true, it is now attached to 
the university group : but this 
one is provided l>v a recent 
mayor for the express purpose of 
illustrating municipal history, 
Work, and progress, somewhat 
on the lines of the Carnavalet 
Museum in Taris. ITie collecticai 
is at present housed in the town 
hall, and it nould be worth while 
to spend ten minutes in the room 
devoted to the foreign tour of 
our town commission before the 
present improvement scheme 
was put in hand. This commis- 
sion divided itself into three sec- 
tions : one collecting data as to 
the character and placing of the 
public buildings and monuments, 
the design of the open spaces, 
and generally with the mure 
definitely architectural side of 
the subject : while the second 
took in hand the matter of town 
extension and surroundings ; and 
the third the sociological aspects 
of the question. AVe shall see in 
due course the work of these 
latter, so we may for the present 



content ourselves with a brief 


review of the methods of the tirst section in their study of the principal cities (»f tlie Continent, 


As it would he out of the question to go over all the ground they covered, we will limit 
ourselves for the present to that portion of their studies bearing on the problem of our city 
suuare. 1 will point out three examples of the closing in of the public place so strongly advocated 
by Camillo Sitte. The tirst, from Xancy, shows the buildings connected by semicircular loggie 
[tig. d] : in the second ITaza de Coiiimercio at Lisbon) they are skilfully linked up by a 
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triumpluil ardi itig. 4j ; while in the third the desired etl'ect is produced by tlie closing of a 
short vista with a building designed in harmony with those fronting on the place j lig. T);. 
This last has the advantage of being both more subtle and more practical than the other tvo, 
though, of course, there is room tor the adoption of any of these three solutions, not to speak 
of a fourth in which the planting and massing of tree- would take an iiatiortant part. 

rassing on from the lines of the sijiiare to its decoration, we may notice a few views of 
sculptured monuments and fountains particularly \vell studied with regard their surroiind- 
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ings. From these we may turn (Uir attention to scultTure treated in direct rel.iti>aislii}) to an 
architectural composition. 

This committee’s re[)ort evoked a remarkai)le enthusiasm in the i*ity, and tlie iiudiision 
of some references to the methods of the Jtonmnsat the zenith of tlieir power induced a number 
of our leading citizens t(; contribute substantial sums towards civi(* embellishments and ini- 
[a’ovement ; an equal sum was raised by means of a s[)ecial rate, and thus we were enabled to 
carry out a large proi)ortion of the work you now' see. 

It is time w’e continued our route towards the outer suburbs, but we have yet to t)ass 
through a zone mainly occut)ied by residential hotels and the better class of tenement blocks, 
inhabited by those whose disposition or whose enn>l(,)ymenl leads them tc) [>refer this type of 
dwelling, iliese have mostly been built during the last lifteen >ears, and we W(‘re enabled to 
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put in ioYce ))y-law.s re^uilatinL' the eu))ic amount of ]>uii(linj:; that might he put on a given area, 
and thus secure good gardens and open .spaces between the six- and seven- story blocks. 
Though tlie gardens are not all puldic property it has ])een found convenit nt to jdace them in 
the charge of the municipality. 

The inevital)le tendency towards segregation has resulted in a ceitain amount of class 
grouping in this zone, l)Ut there are fortunately no hard-and-fast lines, and the districts mainly 
inhalated by the working-cdasses differ lait little in general appearance from those in tlii,-- 



section. T])(‘ buildings are simpler in design, and a larger proportion of the open spaces is laid 
out as playgi-ound, hut in otlua* i-espects there is no perceptilih^ differemp. 

A fewliundred yards further we reach one of our most important undertaking’s--the great 
water avtauie. ^^)U uil! remember our river, a turbid and toiduous little stream, of wliich by 
no strc'tch of tlie imagination cruild one lie pi’oud. Here it came witliin a hundred yards of 
the main road, and them ])urr(Aved away under tlie railway goods yard to tlie north-west, 
returning again uiubu’ tlie line about a mile further on, just where tlie open country used to begin. 
This long loop was hopeless — in addition to two tunnels under the railway, there were tliree 
or four factoides, the appearance of which destroyed all chance of doing anything with it ; at 
the same time it was felt that it would be a line thing to make a river a feature in the design 
of the (dty and to provide a convenient location f(»r water sports. As there was but a stri]) of 
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less than a lunulred yards bet\Yeen the main road and railway a landscape treatment was 
o])viously unsuitable and the straight canal almost Miggested itself. 

At tlie city end a circle a hundred and fifty feet in diameter is surrounded by a rai>ed 
terrace formed l)y the l^oathouses Ac., with a terminal and t^^o flanking nnamments [lig. (>] : 
fi‘om this there is an uninterrupted stretcli of over three-cptarters of a mile with two bridges, 
and then a wider basin surrounded by an embankment terraced to give a \iew of the finish of 
races and of the water sports usually held here fig. 7 . On either side is a double avenue, and 
bevond this lies on the one hand the thickly planted mound ^ci^eening the railway, and on the 
other a narrow garden abutting on the main rfiad. Fig. s show'^ what may be done w'iih a 



garden of this character. The straightening of the road formed part of the scheme, and this 
giving a series of irregular strips on the other side, the readjustments afforded the cipportunity 
of providing an enclosed garden which helps to lialance the elfect of tlie water avenue on tlie 
opposite side of the road. This garden is gradually being ornamented w ith monuments ilhis- 
trating the principal events in the history of the city [lig. 2()S]. 

The other main avenues out of the town are very varied in their (diaracter : more than half 
are the old highways that were in many places far too narrow’ for the tratfk' that streamed 
through them. AVe began by widening these, but it w’as a terribly costly business, not only 
in the value of properties taken, but also in the disturbance of inteia^sts in those untouched. 
Tradesmen complained ))itterly that wdien the wdiole of the opposite side of the street w’as sw’ept 
away, and f(»r the succeeding two or three years long stretches of hoarding took the pbu'e of 
brightly lit shops, the street lost ground and took years to recover its popularity. To avoid 
this we tried the experiment of picking out a series of parallel but unimportant streets and 
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indicate in a compact t'fjnii what may ho done in thib way i can show you a plan pre])ared for 
Bond Street as an illustration of my meaning 10, p. *20!)^. 



Most proposaU for tho relief of traffic in a con^^ested street have been made without taking’ 
into account the trict that the i)ulk of the traffic (at all events ulloving- for standing vehicdes, 
1 ho traffic oc(-upyin*; the largei’ pi’o[»oi’tion of tlie areat is due in m(.)st cases to the business <nrd 
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the pupularity of the street itself, aucl that any alternative route will, possibly for some decade^ 
to come, only divert a portion of the through traffic. 

The conclusions of the London Traffic Commission were found to be vitiated by neglect 
of this consideration, and as a result several important improvements have failed to produce 
the result anticipated. We now attach great importance to this method of duplicate streets 
with single-way traffic as a remedy for overworked routes. Of course we do not regard these 
as show streets, though their curving lines and frecpient irregularities give a certain charm, 
and the preservation ot the character of the old highway counts for S(jmething. 

You ought to see one nr two of the new route> that have been added to our ^vstem of 
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radial tlioroii^hfares . they are iiut uniformly wide as the fc-tandard adopted in xiiiie other 
(uties, and have not the continuous avenue of trees so often demanded : our earlier experi- 
ments proved that trees ^o })laced had a miserable struggle for existence, and com^iared most 
unfavouraldy with those massed together in the squares and gardens. The merits of Hc-nard''^ 
houh vard a n‘d((Hs were discussed, but the effect of this was felt to be monotonous, and tlm 
small recessed courtyards are of les^ utility here than they would be on the Continent. While 
the general width does not exceed seventy or eighty feet, the frontages are set back where the 
improvement scheme offered facilities for such an arrangement. This breaks the monotony 
by showing return frontages in light or in shadow, by opening up the ]*oad to the >un, and by 
giving space for grouped trees and shrubs [ffg. 11, p. 27C]. In one or t\vo of the busier quarters 
ranges of one-story shops line the footpath in these wider sections. 

Following our w’ater avenue wt reach, on the south side of the road, the university and 
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group ot l)uildiiig 5 ' iii connection with it. The^e Inive undergone extensive remode] lings in 
re('(‘nt yeai‘'>, largely due to a rev(dution in the viev> of our educational body. Ten year^ ago 
it> whole aim wa^^ concentrated on providing a mental equipment calculated to ensure material 
>U( ce-^. A>'\\it]i otluu’ new univer^ities, ours was tending to become a mere knowledge factory 

without cultivating the ameniti(\s and an appreciation of the finer shades of the art of lifo. 

On recognising these deftA-ts we set to work to secure a greater breadth of view as to the 
factors tint make for a just coinpreliension of the 2)oint at which wv should aim. Historical 
and sociological studies are taking a much higher [ilace. and in order to cultivate all 
tho>e >ucial d(A'ebqniient> that ari>e out of a c(anmunity of ^^tudents ve have greatly 
exteiuled the residential facilities in our educational group so that our undergraduates 
may liave (‘Very opportunity for tlie cultivation ot ideal studies without continual interruqjtion 
hy too close a c<aitact with the lai^iness and commercial aspects of life. Eftieiency counts fo]’ 



much, and, in S(diool, metliod and svstem are ])aramount : hut the truest education means a 
great deal heyond practical information. To understand chemical reactions (W the jndnciple 
ot the dynamo may })ut a man in the way of earning a li\ing, hut advantages him little in the 
moj*e necessary knowledge as to how to make the most of life. 

As you may imagine, this change of ideal has brought about a marked alteration in tlu‘ 
(diaracter of (wir university and allied buildings. Vy) to within the last ten years our main 
effort had been in the direction of well-arranged and well-aj^j^ointed technical laboratories and 
lectnr(‘ halls, while the artistic character of the buildings, the induence of quiet and dignified 
surroundings, and of ihe subtle and indelinable cliarm that tends to promote a dignified and 
well-ba]anc(‘d habit of mind, were ])Ut little regarded. e were fortunately aide to extend the 
site by the juirchase of a small private 2)ark containing some tine old trees, and with this as a 
])asis a garden sdienie has been extended round our other ])uildings, linking them u}^ with the 
residence blocks by means of can'ered ambulatories and sheltered walks and avenues, rigorously 
avoiding all intricacy and fussiness of design both in buildings and gardens, the aim throiigli- 
out having been to give such surroundings as may conduce to thought and the worthy expres- 
sion of a])stract ideas. Bodily training lias not, of course, been forgotten, and the provision of 
a cam])us lias given the opportunitv for a lirc'iad and dignitied jiieceof architectural eomjiosition 
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in the Imilclings grouped round it, while the position ^elected tor thib beetiun leaveb in ijuiet 
sei'lu'-ion the avenues and lawns allotted to the more meditative students [tigs. 12 and 181. 

Of course we could not adopt the grandiose lines of the newer American universities, such 
as those of Calitornia and Pittsburg, and our national instincts are against working on quite so 
large a '^cale, hut we have olUained valuable hints from these more ambitious schemes flig. 14 b 
Immediately beyond the university group is placed the new museum, of which one might 
^ay much did time permit, and beyond this lies the park devoted to zoological and 1 botanical 
collections. In this park are built up various large-scale geological models designed to give 
effects approximating as nearly to the real thing as p(»ssible. This park forms one of tlie series 
of inner parks all within two miles of the heart of the city. 

IVhen the problem ot arranging a park system first arose opinion was divide<l into two 
->ection'>. and discussion ran high for sometime, one party taking the view that the traditional 
type of the English park should be adopted, and the other that all natural chaj'acteristics 
should 1)0 2)reserved and maintained, and that the shar])est possible contrast should be pre- 
sented to the artificiality of the city, all boundaries extending fat enough to make the land- 
"cape complete. 
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E)iie side of the ease has been well put by Mr. Chas. Mulford Eobinson, the American 
writer, in his l)Ook Modern Civic Art, and the other even more appealingly l^y Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Mr. Eo])inson's view’^ I may quote from the summary of his book wdiieli I gave 
in the Jotuxal E.LB.A. of the oth December last, viz — 

The Juiiiiiiiint mutif ot‘ the park that of ehange troiii the normal lumlition^ of town lite. and tln^ mould 
1)0 kept 111 vie\\ in hotli '>L‘lectio]i and developnitoit. 

The mcco&'s ut a paik sohenie is abmluteh dependent on a wi'-r c-hoicc ot' The lati Chas. Eliot kiid 

down three principles oi selection: Enst.that the land slionld possess ur attord oppouunitv tor tin creation 
of interesting or bcautiliil scener\ ot one t\pe or another; secondly, that it should be a tiact ill adapted t«» 
streets and buildings ; tbir<llv, that it should la related wnth as much sxnmietrv as possilde to the district it 
was desired to s^iwe. 

Out of tliLse principles ,iri,j-e tbi lule that stream bonks and the low'd vmg ground ad]ocenr to them 

slioidd he 1 esc 1 \ t d- 

The boundaries <»t a paik should, it possible, extend tar enoUu;h to ineluck' a coiniEte iiatnnd landscape, s.j 
iliat It shall as fjr -is possible appear of indetinue extent, wdhle anx fe.itures ot special iiitinest will arniiK 
excuse deMatioiis I’l um the general hunts. 

TJie tMsk is to preserve and emphasise natinal characteristics, though the entrances will demand fe»rma]itv. 
niufe jMiticularh wheie they iiiaik tlie transition trom the detinitc* and formal eit\ streets. The jnirk being 
developed to piescnt the sharpest contrast to the artifieiality ot the city, the utmost caution should be obsei\ed 
in admitting buildings into its area. Shelters and restaurants are necessities, but tJiey should bt as incon- 
spicuous as )a)s-.i])le. and no utlie r building should be admitted. Statuaix also has no place in rural paiks : 
zoological and botanical gaidens are at xariance with their ^airpose, but tliere is no reason x\ li\' providnn sliould 
not be mad< for these in con]uiietion with a ]niblie pleasure-ground. 

Tile ob]ect of the paik is to enable eweiwoiie to keep in touch with all the xaiied beauties .aid interests tiiat 
nature provides. 

While Maeterlinck write^j referring first to tlie landscafie. or. as he terms it. the Eiiglisli 
garden 

It Is natural, it < omes into being spoiitaneouslv. so to speak, when we ran dispose e>t exteUsue spaces rli.u 
mingle, in a countiw ot liilN and urows and ri\eis, with the suiionnding landscape. It is^theu ]Usi that laiul- 
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se.ipc it^clr (li^Cicetly anaii^^eil uiul cou'ecictl ’* for the pltiisurc fi the ‘ Ihu it ini.illibly eoiiie'> to luok 

lahe aiih liiore or le'>^ ab&urd '.o soon a'^ it aims at aecumulatint:. in some poor eneiu^uie. beauties wliidi eMst 
only by ta\uiu' of the most limpid lines ot the hoii/om and ^\]lIeh are iiothinit inoie than space h.umoiiiously 
displayed. Let ns not forget besides that tlie ‘'English’' iiaidem which is natm.d or " ^ub-spontalKons, as 
the boteaiists ^ay in Enghind, is lather. a5> W'e understand it, of Chinese origin, and that there is no ait nor taste 
inoii miptnetrable tind mtire liostik to our own than that of the inhalatants of tin Celestial i.mpire. 

The garden of the white races, at least the Euro2>tan gardtm was always wistr and moie logical. Go bai'k 
iis far as wc may. we see it stri\ing to adapt itsell to the architectmal seluiiRs that sinir.uiid it. It coniinucs 
llnm. iiitirprets and completes them. 

It has always stomed to us necessaix that that w Inch surrounds oiu dwelling shoind paiiakt. in soiia 
small measure, ut its shape and its lej^ulaiitx. It has.ilwa\s stiiuk Us as disaeueahh that the iLatuieb -s pkun 
or the unkempt forest should begin abruptly at our front dour or under onr w mduw -h di:<.. A tiansuit)!! was 
indispensable, and natuialh entailed the appropriation ot the luaitst plants and th.eir sul-ini-s.^ n i,, i]a 
symmetries of the building. 

T'hi^ transition, this traditional haauony. which has been delibeiattlc disjoi^aubd m < nr towns xim e tin 
evees^.i\e Use of the small English e<irdeii. i- still found lure and tlieie m eeitjm aniiijuated and almost 
eltad cities, where perfect models survive of humanised walks and parks. I need not mention r-adh - and 
othei Ihench itardens, whose snUmu decuiation i- so close-l\ adapted to tlie biuMings ot the tlire* J.ewi-es. \oi. 
by a stronger rtasom need I recall the iilustiiuiis gaideiis ut Italy, whose perfections are so m.miiest : the\ 
contain and continue their porticoes, columns, and balustrades in so iucump.irabb a lJ^hlon that this eaich. 
))erhaps, possesses nothing mure satisfactory or inure :?tatel\. But other in>tances. nearer at hand aab iiut su 
splendid, are quite as typical. 

CaiT\ bacdc \our mind to soine little Eiiteh town, with us canals boideud h\ giant esp>a!ier hincUiets and 
little Ved houses gleaming with liiirroics and brass. Think. aLo. of the Beguinage at Briiaes. whose smiple tri- 
angular lawn planted witha tew trees, or ut the ITtit B/‘guiuage at Ghent, whose wide la ctaimuLii unass\ spact s. 
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linud with old (.‘Ini', and inteisectcd at right anudc.'i by paths that lead to the cdaiirch. offer the lao^t persuasive 
example^ of gardens in strict keeping with the appearance of the surrounding houses. 

(,>ne could var\ the appearance of these leliiges intinitely according to the needs or counsels of the spot and 
the surroundings. Here, among these low houses, we have a &i|uare of lime-trees, matronly, round and fat 
placid. full-l)lu\\ 11. iiiipertiuhahly green ,iiid all aliumwith bees. Yonder, vhere the liouse-fronts are richei 
and more regular, would be a sipiaie of c-hestnut trees, wliose opulent, liea^y. thick, almost black dresses would 
drop to a man's height hurt lier still, among thoso pillared mansions, would stand an open spaee crowded with 
pLiiic-trees ; but I da not mean the pLuie-tree treated as we ill-treat it in our northern countries, where we know 
nothing of its beauty. [ mtaii the plane-tree of the towns and villages of the South, where they pollard it when 
it reaches four or ti\( _\ai<ls in iu-ight. Tlie\ thus obtain enormous, massive, tlnckset trunks, splendidly '^caled 
with gold and oxidised copjier. which at one tune, as in the Cours Hirabeau at Aix-en-Provenee, dart forcibly 
towards the sk\ to create t \ir\ like pluniLd na\e^ in the blue, and at another, in the Alh'es d'A/unar at 
Diaguignjin. vea\e a low \ault. magical and co-.d as a submarine grott(j. through vhieh the sun can liardh 
contrive to slip a ^rray crv*>tal tlart th.it breaks in daz/Ting shivers on the tiagstoiics. 

The two schoolb eventually eheeted a very reasonable compromise. 

It having been decided that an easily accessible series of parks and recreation grounds 
was needed, and as these had to be secured where land was available, without much regard to 
natural features, they have ]>een laid out on hjrmal lines based on the plotting of their own 
and of the surrounding buildings : while the opposite treatment was accepted for the more 
remote parkb and common lands, some of which lie from ten to fifteen miles from the city, ail, 
however, being linked up with the inner park series by means of parkways. 

In laying out the inner jiarks their entrances and torecuurtb demanded careful study, in 
order that they should accord ^Yith the treatment of the park and with the character of the 
approaches. In some caseb these forecuuitb are designed in conjunction with a group ol public 
buildings and with one or more commemorative monuments, thus giving an opportunity for 
imaginative treatment unattainable where the buildings are of a commercial or domestic 
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character I.*]. Beyond the actual entrance, in the case of the larger of these parks \\e have 
found it advisable to continue the line of the main approach for a short distance, terminating it 
\vitha fountain or other suitai)le feature. This adds materially to the interest of the apju’oach 
and graduate> the transition from the street to the verdant recesses of the park itself ^fig. Ibk 

AVe u*-ually endeavour to avoid running important tlioronghfares in juxtapo^ition to parks 
and gardens, the main approaches being reserved for the park only and m)t forming part of 
the scheme of communications. 

Passing from these to the larger and more remote parkland'- ly mean^ of the aforemen- 
tioned parkways, we may note that the latter vary considerably in (diaracter ; in -ome cases 
we have provided a boulevard parkway with electric tramlines on which a 'specially arranged 
service is run on Sundays and holidays : others have footways merely, through selected strips 



of cfuintry retaining as far as })OSsible a rural character : and thus at a minimum of e\})ense 
.ill <das-es of patrons are brought in toucli vith tlie [)laces of recreation. A large [a’oportion 
of these outer parklands were existing commons handed over to the citv authorities. The 
additions have all been selecti'd for some sp(‘cilic reason, latlier their own beauty or as alTording 
extensive view’s, or sometimes because of tlieir })ossessing a ^}iecially (diaracterisiic or rare 
flora or fauna. The naturalists societies and field cIuIjs ha\'e het*n of gi'eat a'-'^istaiau' to us 
in these selections. 

It will lie re.ilised that the extent of the area under the jurisdiction of our parks com- 
mittee encloses ijuitea number of subsidiary towns and villages, and of course tlu^ reijuirements 
of these have had to be taken into account. J he t>roportion of the I'ountrv now laid undei' 
contribution to provhle 0}>en spaces for our cities makes it obvious that the time is rapidly 
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apinmcbing ^vlleu the whole ot Eiighind will tor thi:^ purpose l>e divided into spheres ot 
inliuenee more or less under the control of the great centres of population, much as the land 
has already been divided up fur purpose^ ot water supply. 

I have gone thus fully into the character of our park system, as we have not time to visit 
the more interesting ot our outer parks, but we shall be able to take a run down the river 
valley to one of the smaller ones, and as by doing this we shall follow the old highway to the 
south-west, you will be able to note two or three t^^’obleins wliitdi are being dealt with at the 
present moment. 





The river itself has been but slightly altered, except by the addition of the necessary 
weirs and boatslides to render it navigable. Tlnn't^ is fortunately but one factory abutting on it 
within the next few miles ; this building has recently been remodelled by one of our leading 
architects, so that it jiresents a gnod a[)pearance from the road, and its two pearl-grey conertAe 
shafts are not ungraceful. As, however, the proprietors did not feel justified in rebuilding the 
river front, the town stept)ed in, <nid allotted a sum to be s[Hait in refacing this facade, the 
architect s design having just ])een approved by the corporation. 

Two miles further on wo* come to the largest of our su])urban villages, already a town ot 
some rive thousand inhabitant'- wTien our im}U'ovement scheme wois started. As the high road 
naiTOW'ed considerably here we had again to resort to duplication, wdiich was the more nece'-^ary 
by reason of the facts that the old (diurdi and a particularly rine group ot almhouses faced each 
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Ollier cit cl di-tanee of only thirty-eight feet, and that there were, moreover, several particularly 
tine Georgian ho^^es demanding preservation. This old high street throughout full of charm 
which any widening \\ould have entirely de-troyed : it ha^ but one serious blot in that groui> 
ot a dc/eii shops, the work of a speculative builder some eight year> back — they are too sub- 
stantial to pull down, but they are now to be refrunted at the expense of the city, with the 
consent of the owner. The de-«ign for the front is the subject of a com})etitiou l^etween the mo^t 
succe'--ful graduates in c.vchitecture for the past six years, and I quote it as an example of the 
Way in which c>ur authorities are endeavouring to open the way t() secure public a})preciation 
ot the l)e^t talent in our younger men. 

In other directions we have around our city a num])er ui garden sid^uihs, which have 
done much to rai^e our ideals in the grouping and surroundings ot small houses. Tlut'^e at 
Ih'st laid out exhibited a regrettable tendency to ignore the civic plan as a whole, and to dis- 
play interesting cmd pleasant effects of a self-contained character that contri])Uted but little 
the general dignity of the town. However, more recently w'e have succeeded in comluning the 
merit'' of the garden suburb methods with the broader treatment demanded by a comprehen- 
sive civic scheme. 

Beyond the village sul)urb just tr^i versed we come out into some broken common, and on 
the turther side of thi'^ we reach the limit of our operations in this direction : the course of 
the river has been dammed to make a spreading lake, and beyond it is a thickly planted 
-treteh of wood, a favourite picnic ground in the hotter days of summer. Over this you can 
see. av.ay to the north-west, the long ridge which is included in our iarge.^t rural park, and 
troin which vantage point you can obtain the well-known view over six counties. 

Here we may terminate our excursion and rest for a while, unless you care to make the 
circuit of the lake before we dine on the balcony of the City Arms *' Hotel, while the sun 
slitis down behind the ridge in front of us. 

In tbi> imaginary description I have endeavoured to he thoroughly practical and to sug- 
gest nothing that would not be easily within the powers of any of our great municipalities if 
once they can be got to reali'-e the desirability of ^uch an achievement. How far I have 
succeeded in this aim I must leave it to you to decide ; ljut even if the possibility of some of 
thc-e suggestions may appear t(.) you to lie open to doubt, the claim that we ought to throw all 
our energies into an advance on the lines indicated must surely admit of none. 

V\'e (aiijiiot hope to keep foi’ ever the commeicial supreuuLcy ot the world : special circum- 
-taiire- threw it into our hands, and it is not to be expected that a small country like our- 
will permanently retain the held it has had on the world's commerce during the past century. 
Thi- need not distress u- ; we are still the soul of the most enterprising and in’ogiv-'Sive race 
on the globe, and if we play our part we can remain the centre to \Nhich all the great com- 
munities that liave 'sprung from us will look as their true home. Fmgland, if she sets he]- 
liou-e in order, might offer sUch delights in the way of pleasant and raiional life a.- to secure 
Mild I'etaiii the <iffection- of the Fnglisli all the wcnld ever, Fngland, with it', antiquities and 
traditions carefully preseived, it- cities clean, convenient, and tilled with nobh- and inteiV'-ting 
worl.- of ji't, with all the beauties of it- countryside linked up with tho-t* (ff* the town, would. 
I^y roa-on of the variety ot it- scenery and the '^hortm^'.- ot its distania s, be in its way one 
complete garden. Its tree- and hedgerciws, and the brilliancy of it- green-wanls .nul mtaidows. 
Would, it only the woi’k- of man could be brouglit to a coiT(^-[)onding -t.indard, make it a very 
jewel -et ill it- -lUTounding seas, and a lit gathering place for all the great [»eople- stirung 
troiii its soil. 
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DISC rssiox OF THE FOEEGOiXCi FAPEli, 
Hr. Edwin T. Hall, Vict-Prisidviit. in the Chair. 


Mil. F. W. SPEAK rllT ^did he was afraid Hr. 
Laiicbt'^ter laid treatt-d tlu- <ul)]«.‘ct. h<»we\er liril- 
liantly m its conception, fi-Miu mewlitre in the 
clouds. A -tlieiiie to Ik -ucet-stnl ^lu'uid alwav'' 
on it^ pubiicdticn lu accon][)anitd by a financial 
statement -Ir .winit that it wa- po-AbE and finan- 
cially sound : otherwise, however lieht it miyht be 
in artiitic conception, it wouM be unpossibie to 
Ljrry it out in the pi ewe nr hnanciai conditions of the 
country. TiitV must convince the man in the 'street 
that their idww weu not only aiti'^tic, but sound 
mid buAness-like. ijtioie their suegewtions Cuuld 
be St 1 loudly considered. ( )n the London County 
Council and in iCrliaiiitiit they had to deal with 
shrewd hu'^ine^s men, and if. ^ay, a suggestion for 
improving Pond Jstieet or any other .■street was put 
foiward with e-tiinates of what betterment was to 
bi- obtained, and with the otanioiw of ^uch exiierts 
the Commis-i jUcI* of Police and other authorities 
shoAvin^j that it would redie ve the trafhc, then there 
Would be a piospect of those ::^chemt^ being realised. 

Hk. W. H. lever. iM.LC. "aid bis sympathy 
was largely Avith the hwt speaker, but with this 
tpiaiification : he thought it was because we in this 
country had not "ceii the be"t examples of toAAn 
planning in other countries, that Avhen Ave came to 
deal witii a practical scheme in our own country Ave 
found AA’e had to overcome the opposition of the toAvn 
council and of the < fficial AAho ought not to iie 
supporting them but ought m he on the side of 
advancenient^namely, tlie engineer or surveyor 
attached to the tOAvn council. He Avas positAe that 
if w^e could shoAv to the people- liviiiLT under the 
sgualid conditions of our towns the mucli happier 
condition" ]ieople enjoyed in other countries, whilst 
AA'e could not in one step make immediate ad\ance 
to the ideal "Cenes the lecturei had shoAvn that 
eA'ening. we "hould ha\e made ourselves veiA" di"- 
satislied AA’ith the present conditions, and every 
iiuproAement AVt made would he towards the greater 
and the higher. Lt miwt be present to all how 
much Ave AA'eiA' in tine need by the fact tliat fi’om 
one end of England to rli< otl.er, with the probabli* 
exception of one or iaa'o IoaviI" micIi i\< Edinburgh — 
.•ind lu' named JvUnburgh with ureat coiiiiileiiee — 
we had not in the country a single really decent 
fxam}»le of how u towai "hould be planned. We 
bad many cities - such a" Jtuldin for instance — 
where a good beginning bad beiui made, l)ut a\(' 
liad none where a good [liaii had keen realised to 
completion. If aw* kept these ideaP before ii^- and 
gradually ainii'd for them in all our new develop- 
ments and in the laying out of siduirhan areas, he 
could not hel[) rliinkuig that in aiuither fifty 
years — not the ten years the lecturer spoke of — 
AVI thou t any serious expen si' at all, wc should have 


entirely rianstormed the character of our towns, 
and practically A\ith no linaiicia! diiliculties. Tlie"e 
problem" w’eiv eiitiiely a matter of time. If w'e 
had to carry out a ttjwn improviment immediately 
it Avould or course he very costly. Rut it we 
endeavouied to make our pLiii" in advance — to 
have each town with it" oavii plan of its suburban 
area and eg Avhat the inteiioi of the towm was 
to be. so that all iieAv building opeiatiou" before 
they Were sanctioned Avould have to be considered 
in relation to this plan — he thought we could cairy 
them out wi^-h praeticaily aviv little expense. The 
only AA'ay Ave C'-uld laing that home tooiirt Avn 
C j line i llui " an d t heii e n gi n t er s Ava " by educ a t i o n , 
It Ava^ astonishing hoAV ign- aant the average coun- 
cillor" AA'ei'e on this "ubject. and he said so with all 
resptct hecause he aaas certain they recognised 
their duty to the town not only from the economic 
point of vieAv. but from the point of view' of beauty; 
but it w'as mainly because tUeir outlook AA'as ^o re- 
stricted and their A'ision so limited. He Avould 
give an instance of this liuntel vi"iun. The mam 
road be L Avee n Bir k e nl: ea d a nd C h e t er Ava s buiin d 
before long to have a double line of tramw'ay> 
cairieil through it, tor a double line of trani- 
Avays had already been laid within half a iniL. 
of the he aaxI" "peadciiig of, and it aa'OuLI 

have eventuallv to be continued all the AA'ay from 
Birkenhead to Chester. Blaus -bowing a AA'i'lth of 
sO feet 101 part uf this road were "ubmitted : but 
the plan- Avere itturned Avith the lemaik that 
if the street AAa" to bt- made Let Avide the 
council W'-)uld reject them hecaime <>t the expeii"e 
of maintenance. The only an"Aver he could give 
AAOi" that the adjoining cilv of Liver])ool had that 
very year — -that i". last yeai — promoted in Parlia- 
ment a Bill to make NO-te.u "treet" under eeitain 
circunntances coni[uilsorv : and. tlierefore. anyone 
laying out a iieAv street and Avdlhng to dedicate tho 
land shoiil 1 be helped. With regard to the street 
he was -peaking t f. it was not prujiosed to pave 
.ind niaca«lami"e it the full width, hut only to the 
Avidth till law' required — aI... oti let t— and to leave 
the reniaindei in uni"". He mentioiud tins he- 
eau"eit "IioAVed the ig no mi ice of the authoritie" even 
ot what was lieinu done in the neiglihouring city of 
Li\erpoob Live!]) I'l in thi" rC"pect was settinu 
an exauiple to a great many cities in the country : 
It was doing <i urand AV>rk, and if we could only 
get two or three Centres of population sni.h as 
Li\er))ool "tarted on right lines, their intlueiice 
Avould he enormous. As an illustration of the 
crteit of laying out ueAv areas, those who liaki 
visited Australia im.si liave I'een struck with the 
ditiereiice. say, between SAdn^y and AJelbourne. 
The people aaIio laid out Sydney liad not seen any 
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Other city thun -uch .is we have in Kiig'Liiul : tht^y 
wtiit from EnelanJ at a peiioJwhen iiotliim: with 
iL.irard to town planniim had hreii dime . tin y went 
direct to Aii'>tralia and laid out Sydney, wliich 
might he a Lnerpool, or adla^eovmr a Maiicht v. 
or a Ihrmingham, for tiiat was the -tvir oi pLinning. 
The next city tliat was Liult in Au-tialia. the people 
approached it thnuiah the rnite.i States, and in 
coming to Melbourne they had in sir-w the Airicri- 
can idea ot tovn-nhinniim. and IMclhourne wa^ lai>l 
out with good Wlele ;-treet> on tile AuieLieaii plan. 
Hence the influence ot America wa^ clearly marked 
ill Melbourne ami the iniluence of KiuLind edearly 
marked in Sydney. Couiiim to Adelaide, which 
wab a later city still, tiicrc -ec-uie'l to have her-n a 
little resentment ^hown at the Ameiican phun toi 
in Adelaide they had adopted a comilnaiion cf the 
English and Ameiican ^t\h'^, with much hetti r 
i‘<- suits. The Adelaide plan pr^^« ^-ed all the wulth 
of road> of the American t uvu. 'oat tiieie wa^ an 
attempt to iiLake it more iieautifcLl and to adoin it 
with tree*^ and othei erfect^. which added consider- 
ably to itb ch.irm. He thought we shouLl do well 
if We in this country, in laying out our towns, took 
tlie city of Adelaide as a model. It wa'^ necc.bary 
ve bhi.iuld have knowledge of ^uch example'^ a- 
the:^e, and it oimht to be cle-irly undei-toud frcim 
one end ot the Counti\ t ) tlie other how citiC'- 
should be laid out. Modification- in the plans of 
our towns mieht - iten be cair.ed cut without any 
-erioU:^ expt nse. not puickU but giailualh - p'O- 
bably all the better if nut done too ipaickly. Idle 
main punt was to ha\e larce [joweis eiven to can 
local authoritie-, -u tlxit they could dictate in what 
directii n -treets '^hcniLl ruinwliat thfur wihtli -hould 
be, and -0 (/ii. f)ar }a'e-ent metla d ot laMiie out 
-ulmrban area-c\as wastetul in the extreme. d\ itbiii 
a short di-tance of where he c\a- n"W ^pcakiliL; ho 
knew of a -trect that bad 1 eon built ainT hud laid 
to be debtiored and widened ami reiaiilt in-ide ot 
ten cearb. He tlioueht tlio\- -h )uid Mi acioe^ that 
if We could not bee our town-phiuning tmi \ ear- 
ahead we oLiuht to be a-hamed ot oucbelvt-. It 
could be done without en it expeime in li\inL: oui 
minds on what rvas ideal, -uch a- Mr. Laiiclierter 
had put betoie tho NleetuiLU and tlam g* ttiun a- 
near to it a- our circum tance- would allow. 

Mm ANDEEW T, TA YL< >11 7\ ] -a id be wa- verv 
glad to have the opportunity ol i x[)i'o-^ing ins 
appreciation ot tia^ Taper tliey ijad ju-t ]i-t> iw-d to 
dl). Laiiche-tei kiid [ciclaM a ercar (h-.il of nr -i 
useful intormatioii into a romance wlncii wa - -oim - 
what unu-ual ami novel. Idiey Wi.re -c) accu-tomed 
to truth in \ery-olenin cuii-o tiiat -oinctmu'- UlmU 
rather dull, but it had ii(«t been -o that eceiiing : 
it had iiteii mon d( liehtful tliafi any no^M or 
romance, and he la.peil -onie kind ch-nt Viuild 
ari-e wdio would giv^ hlr. Eanclic-n-i an oppoi'- 
runity of puttiii'j mu onh on gait' r, biit tn at lita] 
tact in -tone and in the cb ’rm < 1 - end -cuj[)tuie. 

all the dMiehttu] ulca- la li,"] j-i omukja F d in hi- 
Ikipei. Hcrt wa- a -clauiie tm aCatme]* or otliei' 


mdiiouaii'e w ho could -tep in whtix ci\ic bodie- 
and corporanon- could lau for fear of the ratepayer. 
A-aliuiiii'lc uic Uibi r ol t ’ il Loudon C’ounr\ f ouiicil. 
he ha 1 conm i' • tin lut-ciing hoping V > get -ome idt-a- 
that iiiicht i'l n-ir.'ilt- tia.: h. d_\ Ih liadnobiut 
t ) bjteik for them. i'Ut la* l t dd -ay that the\ Weie 
all inteie-te'l in tin- i-ia.-tion. and ilc-iLou- of im- 
[truviiic; ii'Ui n in -tmi< loini oc otiu r. lua him- 

-clf he W.l- dee pi V intei-C -tc.i ill the b’lh|ect, an<i 

[tai’lly on thi- cccicant ho h.M \mitao.l to mittr 
that aiigu-t 1)0 ly uopuij th.it la. ni'chl ht ahh 
to do -ouicihiiic t ) luirh. 1 the aichitcctuial iiu- 
[)iu\mmnt ot Lou'l n. 'I b^ Council h.id nut ta . n 
able to do iii'icli \«.r. i e-..au-c thee "\\c'.l wail-im for 
Mr. Turn- - t' w.i-plaiunnj -checic. which the\ 
WlI'c' hopcf'il Wo lid tiam: powxr ikai would he 

eXelciSed shoi lly. li.e FoUllcll htld al- ! tlie Icai of 
the iate[sayei- butoie then:. Ti.cy laci (.'imit iii .i- 
ihe economical paitv. and miibt not I'e too cx- 
traNavant. A- -oon, Imw e\ei. a- tht- lat. na\ t i b -aw 
that it wa- t* > theii ad' outage tlw \ liaFi pL.ntc of ak.a- 
w'hich they hc.pf.d to cm .ly oiu. The fii-t tuing they 
hill to do wa- to Cf t -Cicim - toi the ext ‘n-ionaial 
inipro\ eiaeni of London, ual he -tioiicly -npiiortcki 
the idea of competita 'ii^ aiiioma architect- foi th** 
iiiipL'os (uneiit oi L ludi.ai. iiotonlyin iht. L. ntial part- 
hut the -uhuih- a- well. Thr. v wnc tmin_ to do it. 
Ui:'! he tho mht it NC '”ihl n. part i iht. t -wu-phin- 
iiinc bchr-me. They -h uM 1 e ahh- -ay. for thirty 
mile- roiml L->n-ion — t * lu die a. iLin wMh central 
1 'oule V lli ds a 1 do 'adi-. .iml c ill upon — ^hi c '-oik lati' m 
if pj-bihle. p.ihap- 1.0 coiii[>’tLion — the hoioUnh 
Council- of tho-c -uhiiihau aia.a- t > a-lopt thi- plan, 
-.) that the\ inmht i-uTn up. ui it. That wab exceed- 
ingly dc-iiahle. IL- rhoucht nothing coald be nioie 
intece-tinc tlam a -cia- ot comp, titlon- in wdiich 
ihtir hii^htebt yoaiie ineu. Ub Wcli Ub out* oldei incii, 
liii-jht iie tihlc to gu , tnein .|ca-. andi '"n tia -t 
competition- UiO-t cahiaFle -chHmf_> juid hiiit- 
would c UiC wMich he wa- b'n^woull he earned 
I lilt. Tho-o V\ iio had 1 ad the pi i\ ik ge s -I \ i-itiiiL: 
\ leiiiia ki-t \tar m i-i lii ,t couie Oack teeliiig Ikjw 
ver\ inutdi h'liiiiilwe jii Lngkind ware in town 
[lanniiig :ind in the ]ao\ -ion of liiaunful inonu- 
iiitute ann tonnia.n- The little pictuo < t the 
Tolkcaidien Mr, La ,chc-t> i had -hown tla m mu-i 
hoNe -tiiick them all a- being ma ol tIa mo-t 
dMic'iitfiil bit- ol planning tliev litiil en. He 
wa- glad to ban hnod M-. Li \er b Knmik-. 
Mr. Lc\er ha*l been ili^ii* loooe' r ii tin- kiii'l oi 
woi'k, and la would ]i. \e tia gialilmlL and n -pei I 
of the entin ai cliit* t lui a I ]>ioli.--iUi to.* what la* 
bad done, lb Ind goiii i n rher rkah rh.it. .md 
had ot!i‘n d a -um ot tnou* \ - nF .pu -.tn.h nt- 
atLi\er[)0ol Inuemiiv mnii: -Fidytii ^ -uhjtclol 
towui }jlanniiic’. dd!<it w..- ,i oa -I adiniialik* idea 
iml lie li'tnttd n iiiigli! liiiuo fonh I m* ffint. 

:\ri.. K VYMON'T CNWIX -M-1 Mr. l.nnla mu - 
hap 1 b.'d 1 ! k 'ij d)!n on' on of lu - d -pth. and 
la. ha I - -im oddM- t ; o n ‘no 1 1 , - -in, F 

f \pel ieill e i II thi Pi ' 1- ' h Pi i ( ell 01 Uea illlg W 11 il 
liumhlei* rt- lha li Cio-t maihlc F uichi d upon 
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•• yiaiid inarai i" h\ t V\ii i.i.; unia j. TatV \vt t. 

2^ri)lial)ly vtay a lo iim. ^ rla : : 

their pLin^ w^^ie hccai-iuj r*. i -ic:: iiiu’jl-a. too 
niiieii :ii ht rail, . ii-i :'u v a 

the (it ''Cal , Xiilie tla'r Itr'r" tl-i'rle ^Va':;a eit^iit 

(leal to 1 -e h-ai U‘-'i I oi’i tii. ( it i | m » a: ,t 
H(^ ^hoiiLl h ve n. tUi al.il to liLar a litila iitoi'e 
• lehnirely AIi. Lanehe-ttr n \ h\\ a- to rbt- i-laridi 
htjt\vt'*ai touiial aiii[ idtoieial anoi'Ic. ( hi< la tin 
ilihicult problaiiis 111 rh'. la_\iiia »»tit of t -t a* 
in the ^vt'ldiny of th<' towii to tin* r<i,au!v. ^^a- lo 
decifk a-^ t > thr i’t'laii\f iiii}'i.H‘tj iK^r ol tlir inu-ial 
and iiifoniial. Foi In- <ami L'.iid,.'nct' he Im-l tale-ii 
the lino ((t („oii-idt:i :na that In- diury n.i- to nijt 
tlie '^ite and. tlia eoiiditiun- id tin* pr'iiiltnii i\itli 
\ery Ltreat i\-]i^ct that lii- dnty \va- toprt-crvi' 
a- tar a^ |)o--iiilt. rvt ly tLina ni ii.aiiial laant^ that 
wa- ttiniid upon th^* -itt . Mur whatawi 
.ipart Ir-iiii Mnh ao d rta-nn, -IkhiM I t' dune in <i 
''Oniewliat ii ) ui.U iiainin*!*, Onn c'luld. a^ it 
.act a '^oit o( rona h-and-i’t a-ly woi'kma i 1 im u v, l hat 
far i{'< rlie site elti led -*ejo, otfen d "pot- 

"t 1-eauty, oti('ifMl iro'.U'ti uun-- hy un'lul.i liiiL! C(Ui- 
tiuu''*^ and -< 1 t> 1 til. linn li ot tin Ik am \ ol t in n < d 
liiu' <nid of natural tt.ttuo* ndyht be aot inti^ 
thewoik: Imu a- -oon a- th-.r ^ide (>1 tin noik 
beitan to oppn*-- om nitli ibeidt.i td.n tbei'e \\as 
'<omt*rh]n,L: \irtnone- ni n >‘eyularit\ 'a* iinoriealitc for 
its own -<ike, it showed ibat oH'* wa- mMiia too 
much \\(‘'alit to that a-[io< t. W bat a man diil 
it wa- natmal tlnit lie -liould do in a lornial 
and -ti'ai.nbtforward maniu-i- . at tlie -ana iinie, to 
iak(' the silo as tliotiah n \\e;H a It \'e] billund table, 
and t) la\ out -cln nn‘s on pafu'r \\irhoui an\ 
leitard to undulation- oi* natiii'al i-ature^, ^xould be 


f rrn.a ju-t a- ni.ieh ou the other side and would 
I . neat till* site alt' uetlicr v\uh to > much dis- 
it^p('Lt. ?di. Laiiclie-tM s snnMe^tion of wide 
aNeinn-- It.ehna mu of the town be ihought a most 
! 'i.iioueni Min* — 1 otonly ini}i riant, lau e^-entially 
]eact(.al. d’ d:, i'd.ncbb.y Hoad. < lie of the must 
nnpoiranr awniie- Ira-lniu our A Jmndon. Tht* 
I'-.i'l w.t- aliij iv el -v\dcd wuli tratiie. wt a donlile 
lov. oi tr.n.o-hne- voi- Itmiia l.iid vnth’ nr an\ 
iao\i-' n to) \n>],ni)i'_: th.- roail. In a le\\ \ear^ 

- nn- oi n.ontx ^oval.l have to be -pent in 
V, i'ltmiin biiicdile'v }h.)ail. which could now le done 
.it .i noiain.il co-t it tlie\ onl\ had the power ot 
d.*ai nj vnrh tne^e thinj- wnith they ii .ptd to 

ba.eUenM ilii To^^n Pianmna Pill. Ih* shoiildi 

lii.o I ) -a\ tbar he had in experience found it a 
nio-i (iirricrdt nairter t > l mbine the coiintip and 
tin* town. Tin (lanlen ('un idea wa- naturally 
atricicrivr to rile Eimlnli mind, but it had many 
p.n ie- for tin- aicbitc-(-t. Tlnn- wa- a amat 
leli(b*;.-L\ l'_ 1 boU-ee t » 1 ’l-l lile t o SCatteltd. The 
irn'Hdtin liruli-hman de-iivd to have hi- hoii-e 
dttJid'i.'L or at lea-r -emi-dieiacb* d. and -et m the 
L.eiU:e 1 . 1 It- own little piot Ot ground. If acre- and 
.ni't- ifi around weia- Covered with tliar -otr ot 
.iinanatiu nt. ^el\ iiuh total effect could be 
j i: i)fu Ml. Lanche-refs -Ueae-Tioii * i oroup- 
;na hi- tne- -et.mtd rialh to ane them the 
ioNinite i.'t what -hould be aimed at -namely, to 
^loup oiu inui liua- ami aroip* oni epn n -pace-. 

• ii-ti-a'I ot l:j\:na tklachLU bou-t -. each ^vlth il- 
own arehitectuial imm an-l aiaanaement : and iii- 
nl (it eutiina u}> all onr aiouinl into little .uarden 
idol- \^e -hom-1 again aathei’ tt into annum in the 
toiiii ot areeii-. -<;nan -. pla\gn uinl-. and so lortli. 
In that nay In tliL>uabrne miabtweld the c untry 
ami the r ovn to-terin-r -ati-factoialy from the aichi- 
r^Liiiral iioinr ot vn w. d’iie im[>oitaiice ot detining 
' 'IV aiv as V, a- ont of rim les-ons we might learr 
tioin rb(- henutuul oM eit.e-. Take P tlieiibeig 
U r iii-tane(.. which liad reifiained the -aine -i/e for 
centuries : ilmre rtm-re wa- the country coming up 
(.kan wi tin nu any br^ ak iiaht to the Miy Avail, and 
thdiallat once beaan the toavii. If one compared 
tli.u AM ill the raaai d tnnae of deivlict building land 
.tnd iiibbi-h heap- A\ld(.h tormed the approach to 
our iii(>dern town-, tha^ immense impoLtaiice Avouid 
lie reali-cd of -ettina limiis and coming up to 
tlio-e limn- hct(n’(* [>a-siija (Ui. \\(‘-h(>nld mU, of 
(Oiu-e, enclose our loodern tOAAii- with fortified 
AA.ill-, hut A\ e mil-! at lea-i enclose ilmui Avith 
dec(*iit a\ milk s and A\ulk-. and belts oi aau odland 
and oi'cli.nd-. or in the hundred (Uliei* ways that 
al oiki' OLLiii’ to oiK‘, making 1 eautitul divisions ; 
so ihu Avhen Ave a2)}U'oach the tOAvn from the 
eoiinri'y aac may come u[> to soiiie detinue point 
and then pa-" int > the loAvm He thought, too, 
there was -omo lilTle danaer if Ave got too much 
into oui' minds the 2)lanning of tc»Avns on the 
laineiisle ot zones; the natural groAvtii tended 
ratlur to .-upplenu nuir\ centres. It Avas very 
imijorrant ui a [ilan ot any toAAii or district, or 
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i Veil HiiiLlinp ^itL. to ]ia\e s ano ceniral feature 
:oniia which the plan .^‘ronped itselt. After ail, the 
plan wa^ a <le^i^un. anil we uiu^t ha\e ^^cale in our 
de^icn : -(tiiie part^ inu^t he einpliasi/ed aiuluther'^ 
-u’o.'rdinatt (hand he thought we inieht eivatlybean- 
titv ihe ^ubiirh'^ (d uur town^ it \\e -tuck fu'^t t > tiii^ 
idea (.1 developing eiipplerueiULLry ceiities. where 
tile minor public buildings and bu-ine^- })remi<e'? 
whieh wouLl alwa\s tend t > eir.w up a certain dis- 
tance ti'iuii the eent’*e niiehtbe grwuped in a rather 
lui'inal and iittinir maiimr. 

Pkofe>^ok C.H, REILLY. hLA.Cantah. ;.L . in 
priapo-ine a voti. of thank- to the leader of the 
Paper, eaul he wa- particularly alal to do so be- 
cause Ml. Laiiche-ter had hdd up to them the 
Kh-al rather than tlu* immediate prospect. Ileielt 
that ino-t Eneli^h architects weie so deeply 
immersed every day of their live- in the petty 
details of actual practice, in the carrying out of 
-m?dl buildings, that they weie like siijuirrtl- in a 
(age goin<g nuind and lound : that it was ideaL 
-iich as Mr. Lanchester had given them that made 
their life leally WiUth living. He (Pr(>h---or Rtrillyi 
ha-l had a very serious re-ponsibihty put up m 
him by Mr. Lever to try and start in the Uni- 
wr-ity of Liverpool a -cliool to -nily thi- gia-at 
sulpect. and he felt that the first thing to make 
a gosMl scho il was to en-ure getting as Professor 
of Civic T>c-ign a gentleman who was able by his 
power a- an architect to conceive great schemes and 
ideal projects — thing- that vcould -tir up enthnsiasra 
in their stulents as well a- in all others interested in 
noble aicbitcctiire. Thi-. he felt, was as important 
as that (jther -ide of their tejcluiig which would deal 
with the practical problems ol the immediate future. 
There was no time that evening to -ketch tla^ de- 
tails of >uch a school, but he va- conMncedi that to 
achieve succes- it must appeal on the one hand tir 
the architects who coubl dream dr(jains, and ()n tlr^ 
other prove to the h irwugli -urvey<jr- that those 
drerim- were woi th con-iderat ion. lie theieti a‘e saw 
that from the (uit-et they must luiNe two clas.se- i f 
-tudents.the Architects, who warned a ^\idened sca-pe 
to then* VI -ion, and the J loiough Siirveyoi who mu -t 
he taught exactly what their function^ were. The 
Loiougli Surv< yor-, v. Inn tlu^y had received a cei- 
T dn education in the p> -sildlities of Civic Design, 
would he the ordinary channel hy means of which 
s.uue of tlaur idea- vould reach thi* city councils 
and ho earned into ellect. He bad very much 
phnsure in pro]> sing the vott^ ot tlianks, and he 
would like to imdude in tlie \ote their thanks to 
Mr. Rickard- too fi r the sketches he had made to 
ilbi-tiat( thes(‘ tim* idea-. He felt -ui'e that mo-t 
ot tb^ younger arcliitects had for years i>emi in- 
-pii'ed hy the buildings of Mt --rs. Latu'he-ter and 
Rickard-. 'rh<y bad all loolo d U[» to Cardiff v itb 
a.dmiidt’on — uainy of tlimn almO't with ivvererice. 
He wa- coniimnr that if tin y ilMes.-rs. I.ancliestei 
and Rickard- 1 bad an oppoitunitv to carry out 
-ueb a scbeiiie as jjad bfeii -ketcbe(l that evening, 
they woidf] leiuoig the r( luoadi, that had long 


rested on us in England, that monuiiU'ntal aichi- 
tectuie was he>ond oiir scope. 

Mu. ])ELI>SA JOSEITI in seconding tlu* 
vote of thanks, said he A\as -lire theymu-t all ha\e 
been deeply impre--ed with the charming outline 
of a fair\ city placeil before them hy the at c >111- 
plished lecturer. His imaginary vi-it to the Con- 
tinent niu-t have called to the mind- ot lii-luaier- 
the tact that there was a municipal -[>int on the 
Continent the absence of which wa- acutely felt 
here, and it was a common^aace to -i\ that -o long 
as that municipal -pint wa- noU -imiiarly de\clo[)ed 
in this country. >0 long wouLl it he dihicuh. 1 . r Ciu 
great ideals which the lecturer had plan 1 bth.n* 
them to become accomplished tacts. Aii-ing 
out of that, (lie could not ludp being im}a’c--id 
with the extraordinarily diti'erent p.sitioii vhich 
the architect occupied ( n the Continent liom that 
w'hich he occupied here. There he wa- ua-r onl\ 
the designer, but he vras ireijuently the head and 
front of the municipal entiT[’^^^*^^ ot hi- tune, it 
was astonishing, if one folbawed tlm movement- in 
many Herman cities, to lind Imw the oiigiii and 
execution of such enterprise- were trt(jueutiy in the 
hands of the architect. wTio took the place them ot 
the initiator of many ( f thosi- mo\eiaents 
have re-ulred in the ljc-autilieati(-'n 01 many con- 
tinental citit-. It might al-ohe Worth c n-iihuing 
whether one might not al-o go to the Continent for 
the means of bringing about the ideal- wiiich the 
lecturer had put before them. MTiy -hould wt^ not 
-eek to bring into being a Ministry of Eiiie Art- 
as it exisiel in Erance. so that with the aid ot L cal 
Committees of Taste -ome etlAn might be made to 
control the design 01 buildings in the saiiib way a- 
the Legi-latnre at pre-cut permitted the control ot 
the -tructiire of building-? The dishguremeut of 
the countiyside vhich wa- obvious to us all, and 
vTiicli was traccahle to the ah-ence ot control of 
design, would be impossible w^ere there some mea-ure 
of supei vision -uch a- might he accompiislud h_\ 
the e-tahlishmeiit of (' inmittces of Ta-te under 
the contiol of a Ministry ot Line Art-. It might 
appear an unattainable ide.d, hut it was a suggestion 
to which many thoughtful men had given then* 
minds, and for which theu were u-eful tn-t'cedenl- 
011 which an attempt uiiglit he made to f<aind a 
similar procedure in this country. The impre--ion 
left on tluar minds hy i\fr. Lancluster's Papn* \\a- 
that they had been listening to the imagining- — 
the fine, noble imaginings - ot a nianvlmm tiny 
had always looked as a groat ai‘chit(‘ct, and 

w’hom they r.ow^ knew to be a man of great im.igina- 
tion, and in asking them to acciu’d himacoi.lial 
vote of thanks he felt sure tliat he was putting 
before them a ])ro2)( sition wliicli would recthi* 
immediate acceptance at rlulr liand-. 

IMe. G. T. BROMN , President of the 
Northern Are hitecturnl A-- elation, in .-u]>})orting 
the motion, said he tliought it right that 
Lanchester sliould jnit before them his vi(*ws in 
^uch an ahail shape, hniring iu mind the f.ici that 
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*• inaiiY reach siiouM exceed his grasp/’ because, 
wiiatever ^vas likely to be done, it was bound to 
fall ^bou of that ^\hith tla y all hoped for. One 
point struck him a'> paiticulaily urgent with regard 
lo the Hear future of town planning. If the 
'I'own Planning Bill iKeaine an Act of Barlia- 
meiit, tla y as an In'>titiue would have to initiate 
^ome <tep^ t » materialise the ideaB Mr. Lanchester 
had put before them. It wa^' very probable that 
special town planning committees would be ap- 
))ointed. and he theuLdit the In^'titute should take 
^ome ->teps to have co-o]>ted on to these committee^ 
lepia s-ntativcs of the architectural profession who 
iiiiu'ht be appointed for that purpose by the Institute 
in Ijondon and by the Allied Socuuie'^ in the Pro- 
Vinces. I n thi^ way the general ta-te on the^e com- 
mittee^ might be very greatly advanced. He tho- 
roughly agreed with the idea of a Committee of 
la'^te under the contrvl of a Ministry of Fine Arts. 
Such a committee was needed in alni' st every centre 
t ) advi>e the municipal c immittees on the particu- 
lar lines they ought t3 take with regard not only 
to tdanning tlie '^treots of towns, but also to the 
laying ( ut of open spaces and the dealing with 
ditterent elevations that came before them. It 
ought to Ik* made a criminal offence to put 
up some of the buildings which we now* see. 
The architect's work was always in evidence. If a 
doctor made a mistake it was j^ut underground : 
but an aichitect s mistakes remained aboveground 
and did incalculable mischief. Buildings were put 
up which, if riot immoral, w^ere distinctly un-moral 
in having a hml effect on public ta^te for all time, 
lie (jiute agreed with Mr. Speaight that the finan- 
cial aspect is an important one. And the mention 
of it reminded him that some three or four 
years ago Mr. Cackett, the then President of the 
Xoithern Architectural Association, evolved a very 
good scheme f( r the planning of certain streets in 
Newcastle where s >me slums were to be pulled down 
and new main aiteries of traffic driven through the 
centre of the town. The City Council had already 
dealt with the matter, and ]\Ir. C'ackett at the time 
clearly pointed out t ) them that if, instead of merely 
hnying the land necessary for the width of the 
street, they bought a certain area stretching back 
from the frontage on each side, an exceedingly ad- 
vantageous sclieme would result. The City t\)uncil 
had only liought three or four feet (>f land on each 
side of the street they were driving through this 
iirea, and vere making fnmtages which were not 
frontages really hut strips from the property almost 
ahnttiiig on the street. Mr. Cackett’s scheme was 
laid before the City Council, but they practically 
disregarded it altogether. It was borne in upon 
one how important it was that they as an Institute 
>h()ul(l have soiiK* voice in these matters. The 
Institute had already done much gootl in getting 
arcliitects recognised as interested partie'> in con- 
nection with the Town Planning Bill, hut their 
etf’orts might go further. 

I HK cilAIBi\[AN said they had had one of the 


most interesting debates they had had for a long 
rime on a subject which was the coming subject for 
the whole (>f the country. Pro])ably mo'^t of them 
knew that there had been a Town Planning Com- 
mittee ot the In--titiU(‘ irwv since the inception of 
the Bill, and active -tep'- were being talum in 
the diivction of seeing hjw municipalities and 
(dhers could be assisted vlii'ii the proper monieni 
arrived. One thing must not be forgotten in deal- 
ing with town planning — vi/. that the plans of old 
hi'-toric cities like London were hi-toric plans, it 
he might use that ex])re^sion. For instance, the 
tir-t Boinan London had it^ limit in what is 
known as 8heri)oriie Lane : that wa> then a bourne 
01 hrook. and was the boundary vi London, 
which later im became a street. Then, again, 
London was extended to Malbrook. and AVal- 
bi'ook is now a street. Hence it is not always an 
accident, but i^ an historic fact which is repre- 
sented by many street-- which are Icoktd up m now as 
poor streets : if, liowcvcr. we were starting de iiucv to 
lay out the whole place we should n_r designthose 
streets. He wa^ very much interested in yir. Pay- 
mond Fnwin's remark as to the advantage ot doing 
away with a I t of little garden- and concentrating 
them into areas. Such a echeme had been adojm d 
in an estate with which he himself was connected as 
a Governor — viz. thel )ul aieh College E-tatt, which 
was a large pioperty, covering an area egual to 
about one- sixth of the whole of Inner London. 
There the Governors had laid down a -cheme by 
which all over the estate had been laid out plots of 
from ten to twenty acres to be kept open as playing- 
field- for the surri muling h imes. which woidd 
ultimately cover the whole e-tate. They were hope- 
ful that when that estate was covruedi pcO}>le would 
look back and hold the names ot the Governor- 
in respect for luiviiig put tlu^se little c ase- in tin* 
desert of hollies that would ultinjati*lv he there. 

Mk. lanchester. in lesponding. that 
at that late hour ho would not attem}U to deal with 
the discussion except in the briefest pi>-ible way. 
Mr. Speaight ha<l found fault with him because hv 
had not dealt with tht* financial side of the gne-tion. 
He did nor think it was possible. The Paper was 
intentionally more or le-sof a -uggt ^-tive eharactei*. 
and he did not thick that in order to start othei 
people N minds working, if they ha«l been actuated 
to start, it would carry them much further than 
the suggestions he had made in liis Pa])er, 

i\[R. \V, R. DA^’IDGE Li. send'> the tol lowing 
contribution to the discussion : — 

A Paper on such an eminently interei'ting ami 
topical subject as town-planning cannot fail to touch 
many chords of symp.ithy in all who'^e life is con- 
stantly given to the solving of little portions of tlu* 
-anie grt'at prohU ni. It is eminently refreshing, loi 
once in a way, to take one's standpoint on a more 
airy pedestal and see, even in a tliglit of fanev, 
whither we arv tending, to what goal our efibrm 
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should lead it-, and what Furt in tho whole mortal' - many ot our paik- and open '^ptice- ai‘(> 

We as individuals can take in the working out and worthy of beiny compared with similar park- in any 

gradual evolution of the City lieiutifuL other y:i'eat cit} : but do we make the most of them:’ 

^Ir. Lanche-ter'- Paper as a tiipht of fancy i- free The authoi of the Papei* rathei deprecates tlte 

from the trammels ot detail and cannot justly be running (-f important thoroughfart- in juxtapo-i- 

cruici-Ld on the -c a-e of exp.-nse --it is (pnte tiankly tion to park- and garden-. No donl>t he is right 

put forward a- a >iigg’e-tioii — a great ideal or serie- from th^- point ot view of the (juiet u-er of the park, 

ot ideal- to be kept in view ; the criticism of finance but the counties', thon-ands wlu) pa-h along the 

committees and the grudging coiment of the rate- main roads to and from the.r t iil ha\e a right to 

iXTyci* come naturally and puite rightly at a later at least a glimpse of open park land, to the spaikl* 
-tage. Xo great scheme or -uggestion of the mag- of the sun-hine on the lake and t > llu biighine— 
nicude sketched by the author could be regarded as of the tiowers, and much might be done toii]ipru\e 
immediately practicable in it- entirety, or in any- such thoroughfare- Igv opening out portions at an\ 
thing like the period of ten years which he assigns rate of the park enclosure- and ]>y brine iim a:l -ucli 
in his prophetic eye. It may. and probably will, beautv spots within easy I'L.ich t-f all who pa-s that 
take ten time- ten years betore eiich a city a- L )ndon wary. 

can be sO completely tran-formed as the author sng- The charm of the oid-tinie stieet. with it- <piamt 

gests, even with the fullest co- operation and absence gabies and balconies and its irregularitie- in plan, 

of jictive oppo-ition: but what of that? Let u- at i> undeniable, and there -eems no rea-on why a 

least do our part in the great work I little more latitude than at present should n.U be 

Theie aie many anionc us who would regret to allowed in planning our new thoroughfaie^ and 
see the old City hneked and mutilated to attain the highways. V\ hy -honid ail building enactment- 

somewhat ernpiiiceil proportions as to width of as to building lines and projections ha\e rhe effect 

-treet- laid down in the Paper. It Avoiild have of flattening out the two -idc- of .i -tret a until it 

been interesting had one or two practical examples forms a mere channel of unifoim wi'ith alone 

been eiveii of the sugeested method of treatment, wPich the traffic can roll without oiistiuction? 

-ay. f r a narr...w City street running en-t and w'e-t The deplorable cluiractei of the averaee subml) 

like Lombard Strt ^t, aiul for one of the more im- is imiphasised and intensified by the enille-s line- 

p u'tant ot oin main roads out of Ljiidon— take of -treets with frontages unbroken except l)y an 
an example -uch as the well-know^n and w'eli-uigh occasional cro-s street of identically the same pat- 
hopeless (III Kent Road. tern. The thanks of tlie whole Community, and 

A- was Well pointed out during the di-cussiun. fiarticularly of the aichitectnral protes-i- ui. should 
the gi'eat neces-uy is tor each towm to have an be given to Mi. Levei and others wdio have woi ked 
individuality of it^ owm — due to it- natural [)osi- with him in creating model Milage- and garden 
timi, to its contoui-, and to its natural gift- — apart suburhs : but even tbe-e are miteh hampered and 
from all ceneial rule- as to stia^et finishing- and restricted in many ca-e- by unueci -sarily stringent 
turbi-hinc- — apart altogether fiom the ^hape of its ref^uirements and regulations laid down in the 
squares, and even from the placing ot its sculp- past to control the -peculative builder. 

Hue-. The deadly monotony, the foot-W'earying The enactment- as to air space alfoul an in- 

exnu/ that i- p ^-sible e\en in towms ijlanned after stance, perbap-, in which the present reijuiieuient- 

the •• grand manner ‘ is a commonplace of ti'avel, hardly go far enongli : to f>ut a re-trictiou upon 

and it is for architect- to adapt their ideals to the the cubic amount of huilding on a given area 

and to pr duce monuments of architecture suggested by the Paper would, however, be hardly 
tint will litly and w'ortljily till tlmr place. If enough, unless the area of open -])ace to ])C ]>ro- 
there is a hill oi' belvedere it must be utilised to vided w'ere also increased. The sugge.stion made 
the best adcantage : if there is a ricer (U’ even a by Mr. Puiymond T nwin tliat the amiiint of [)iivatt' 
tiny strwim it must perforce have its iniluence on open sjiace to each house shoidd not he largi , all 
the general plan, and be made to contribute to the available .'^pace being thiown into the (gien :,pac(.- 
pul'lic pleasuH . <u' gardens common to all. has much to commend ir, 

Lt ha- eftcii been said that (ierman and egber and is w'ortby d’ a good deal <>f consideiatioii on the 
conrinental towns are pleasanter places to live in part of tlio-e w lio have to lay out -ubiu ban estates, 
than are onr own towns. Mdiether this be -o or In conclusion, I -hould liiumo a'ld my apprecia- 
not, there i- no question that many of our neigh- tion and thanks tn i\Ir. Lanchester fta* tin* amount 
hfiirs, with no more natural advantages than onr- of thought and lair iir he ha- put into ]i\< Papei. 
selvc-, manage -omcfiow to make tht most of -uch The free discus';ion of -uch a wide-jiread -iibject 
advantages as they have, and to add to them still in all its bearings and raimtications not po--ible 
tinther Ity a judicious disposition of the more im- in one biLf ('Vemiig, l)Ut enoucdi lias jj^eii gi\(‘nu- 
portcint buildings, and by a wu-e and almost lavish to afford ample food foi* idlHction on this most 
-\-t< iji ot planting trees and dowers. tasemating of subp'ct- — tli(‘ construction d a cite 

Our Tiondon -(priies, when wxllkept, are unique that -hall he ti'uly noble — every -treet and publu 
and delightful oas^s in the desert of bricks and place a truly w’orthy ome and every house a ITonie. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The President's “At Home”: Travelling- Students' 
Drawings. 

A Lii'u^e of meiiilteis. Loiidoii and pro- 

Miicial, i*r''P<_)iided t ) the Ih-t-i'lLiiiA iiuirution, and 
Were pre-eiit at the ** At Home “ held in the roonm 
of the Institute on the -"-^th in-r. Adwintaee wa- 
taken of the rcca-ion to exhihit the dunMim> le- 
-ultine tr*)m tlie tour- of the following Travelling 
Student-> — i\lr. Aithur Ih H. Jaek-oii ( f 1 1 ii Jout ' 
IhOT . Mr. (T. SalwayNicoi 1 ne IhOT . Mr. Harold 
Cooi)er [S'' 0 /e_' 1907 , Mr. (leorae Ihysdale h-onn- 
and Tile 100s_, Mr. S. (i. Follett L'u 190^. 
The drawing- male an exeeptlonailv line and iii- 
tere-ting eolleetion, and the ()[)p()Uiinity of \iewinn 
them under the happy conditions of the evening 
wa'> greatly appi-eciated. It i" in couteinplation to 
publish in the current v. diunt of the -hjrnxAL one 
or mere of the Papei'> '-ent in ig* -rudent'^ descrip- 
tive of their tour^. Some of tli-' drawing- shown at 
the “ At Home ’ would he eiven a< illustrations. 

Beauties and Deficiencies of London 

Tilt Tirics of Tutsilay publislied a i> so/,;, of IMr. 
LaiiediestLr’s Paper, and, returning to tln^ suhji'Ct in 
a leatling ai tide the dlun-ing day, cave it- unguali- 
lied -iipport to the vi* - iMr. Taiiidie^ter put- foi - 
ward. TTie writer of the ariiede hring- clearly hefoie 
iis our duties as citi/eiis of L uidon. “We should 
know iw till- time, ' lu' s^y^, “ that it is ini[)o<sihle 
to disgui-e Loinloii. It i- a huge ttnvn, and nothing 
^\lli make it look likf anything iPte Yet we ari' 
ready to aeaept any exru'^e for not attempting to 
impro\e it. M e point oloutye-terday ' iin an article 
on London Sceiieivi “how great a tlu- natural oi 
accidental hciuths ot Liuuloii ; as inde«-'-l the pic- 
tures of M histlei* ha\t' ])ro\ed to n<. Me ha- told 
us how ‘ th(' e\emnguiist dotlu's the rixerside with 
poetry as with a veil, and the pooi liuildings lo>e 
theinselvi's in the dim -kv. and the tall chuniiey- 
hecome < o /////. aiul the W’areliousp^ are palaces 
ill tile niuht.’ ITiis is ti lu* i'nongli. ainl ^Yhi^tler had 
a right to takt' plea-uia* in tin* laiKpcape of Ltuidon, 
and to palm its heauiie-'. 1 hit the cni/ens of London 
ought not to ht (oiiient with the^i' accidental 


beauties of im landscape, produced by the magic 
of nature acting upon the mean and planless work 
of man. It i- the ilut\ ut a civih-ed people t-) 
make theii ow'n w’orks heauiiful in themselves. 
whate\er w-cather may bo, with the beauty (T 
human de-ign and order. This wv cannot do 
unless We learn to take a piopd* pride in our tow ns. 
and first of all U) feel a proper shame in their de- 
fciencicS. A creai people should express its great- 
iiL-- in it- lewn-. ,i- mi arti-t expresses hiiuselt in 
a Wui'k cT art : and ihi-. nut meiely by the splen- 
d' 111 of paiticular huildings. lait by the pkin and 
ordi r ot the whole. In this w*ay, too. much nl 
London e\pres-es, not our gredtiites, hut rather 
inir fiuih di-cuiUt nt witli things as the\ aie: ami 
where new parts of I.ondon aie gr awing up there 
ale lew’ atiempt- ta malte tlu m more e\pi‘es-i\e 
than tile old." 

The United States Council of Fine Arts. 

The h>)uncil of Fine Aits created hv Piesident 
Pou-evelt i- the ilircci outcome ui unceasing ett^ut 
on the part of the Ameiicaii Institute ot Architects 
to I'ringauoiiL the appointmenr of a body of expeits 
to exrrei-e CiUitr'd o\er thr de-ign nt public hiiild- 
iiiL-. thf location and erection of public monument-, 
the laying out of open strices. -tied improvemniit-, 
AC. Tile iiewTy-c. iii-titutc 1 i Vnincil is composed of 
tweutv- uie aicbiiect-, rriiir painters, four :rculptor:?. 
airl niie landscapL aicliitect. The Pr« -ident'< order 
provides that I'etoia anv plaim are t u'mulated for 
anv public building ''r giuiinds. or t'U' the locatinii 
nr irection oi an\ statues, the mattei- must he sub- 
mitted to the Ckuincil nf Fine Art-, and their advice 
followed, unless tor go d and sutticunt reason- the 
Preside nt diivcts utherwi-n. The niaFr directs 
“the heads of extcutive dtiurrim iits. huicaim. and 
cnmmissions to go\ern thenisolves accordinglx . ' 
The Council is constituted as tnlh.wvs 

.Fi/nfiF — Cas^ Filbert. C. (Trant Li Farge. 
\Valnr C I ok, William A. Jkaing. S. Jh P. Trow- 
bridge. John CL Hi>waird, (ileiin Browui. Thomas 
Pi. Kimhall, John L. Ylauran, Jh IP P)urn]iain. 
J>Fn M. I>nnald-on. Creorge Ik Po^t, Arnold ML 
Brunner. Bnhert S. PeaP.-dy, (’h<irk< F. YIcKiiii. 
WLlliaui S. Failles. Janus Lu-h Marshall, Abuim 
( hirtiekl. Fiank Yliles Fay. William B. Ylundie, 
('. Howard LValker. 

T,t i liters -— La Farge, F. ih Yliilet. E. 11. 
P)lashtield. Ivenyon Ck>\. 

— Faniel C. French, IhaFeit Adams, 
IL A. Mac^Neil, K. T. Bittei. 

LngJs<,//'c J/cOoO', ! -FH'doi-ick Law Flm^teah, 
]un. 

Change of Papers for the 29th March 

Ariangements ha \e h^en made loi- tbi' reading 
t)i ;i Paper by Ylr, Yfaimm H. ^pieluiann, F.S.A., 
on “ Britisli Sculpture ot To-day." at tlu (Liieral 
Meeting t T' the 29th March, This Patui will takt 
tlu' ifact' (J the one by Sir Aston M'ekh, ILA., on 
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*• iUiiiiling'j tor Technical Education," 

oiiciinally ai-ainged for that evening, hut v'hieh. 

< ovine t'< sir Aston's eneagcinents, has had to he 
postponed till next se'^^ion. 

The Reorganisation at South Kensington. 

I dr Tin.. ^ the 11th in-t. published the 
iollowiiie letter addressed to its Editor from Sir 
('. Turdon Clarke. C.LE,, E.S.A. ]F. . j)ireetor 
tile Mttro[)ohtan ^Muscum of Art. Aew York 
^lU. — With IctelelKt tu I'ccLlU eorie^pondence U’- 

the rejLioineeni^nt ut tiic aii 
(.ollecT-Ou^ lit tlifc Victoria and Albert Wuseum. %vhicdi 
the h.o.iul or Education adopted on the adsice of a 
comiuiUtt- ot V, tll-kiiown expert'^. 1 ^\l^h to '^tate iny 
unquahned ap['io\a'‘ ut the achenu* selected, which. 
t<'oui uiv j.ciptj lilt j lice With the liiu-eiiui and with tho'-e 
nsinij it. i'^- tu my inmd.tht oiilv method by wdrich the 
cullcctii -11^ ean he [^eiicctt-d and utilised in accordance 
\’,ith the puipo-e themu-eum w.is e^pedallx createdfor. 
TliW testiniuny in ve''pon'NL to “^c^elal private 
htteis iicun w Lli-w'i-liinc IrmuE in England, who are 
A'^kmc me to take the up})0^ite course and to prote'^t 
ac,!!!!-! the propo-ed ariangtiiieiit; hut in each ca^-e I 
lecoeni-ed the saiiiL old arguments w'hich. diirini; the 
piiiod ot luity vear- of my connection with the 

mu-tum. Wire alwax- put lorwaird to retard progiebs 
jnd to pieiciit the ado}ition ut a scientific hssi'- upon 
which ;iul\ tht aiti-tic 'structure could be erected with- 
out dctiim-.nt to the utilitv ut the collection". 

Till oiieiiial |)urpo"e ot tiu museum >o Iona over- 

louked — will now he j ect unpli"hed. uiid e.tcli ot tin. 
areat air emit "eetioUr. U" a -^Lparate entity, in the 
hand" of e>i]iahlL etticer". will "oon become a centre of 
tetereiice. te> which allw.nitina help oi guidance m the 
"etc ml craft" will iiaturallv apply. 

Tile Ahctnna and Albert Mu"Lumwa" tunneled at the 
clo"e ot the Great London Exhibition in Ibol. and 
inti nded to rill a want which trie Jlriti"]i yfu"eum could 
iieu "Uppl\. It wa" attached to the School of Eesign 
nitre iW'aril" thv National Art Training School), and 
liiLUin (. M"t( nec h\ a \i»teot adOO.OOO trom the Hou^e 
t-r i oiimiun" tor the puicha"e of exam[)let: ot art.prin- 
eipallx lie -lit 111. t m an the "tud_\ i if which it wni" intended 
that tile \.aioU" aitiratt" "hould he raised from their 
th n low h ed lo at le.i"t tie luadiest standards then 
))i c \ ailiiu in 1 jiro|i< , 

An i"theiK am aiigeinciit was neither attempted nor 
I .ai-,;(b ted ♦ itnalh dt‘"iiahle. hut during the director- 
ship ot Ml dh.iL! v (. oil . who e\ .1" practieMlly the tuunder. 
tlie "tructure ot the building and it" emhellidiments 
wtie <ill ui!]i"t-d a" ( xpeiinant" In r* \iving the great 
int dia. ' al a j t". aji'l tiie"C wodt" weie entrusted to the 
bL"r h 1 ait de"nm( m that Sir Ifeinw could obtain 

.It tbat iimi . 

The G()\ la'iiint lit li.i" fu tunately touiida "trung man 
m Mr hohi it IMoiant. lor iioiu hut hroaduiiinded 
Miinkii.AMth ms it admuustratn e ability, could ha\e 
( irrii d "la li .1 "dit me tin i nigh to c* 'm[)letion. 

Ldo. tile p<epjH‘t id Nrad. I ha\e heini i .ilEd upon 
to cin-L. and. like him. I am tmeed to do m\ diit\ and 
to l)h "S tht if.joil oi laluration for wi"dum in 
"< Icctiii'^ a ]>i.tetKal "cheim tor the futurt development 
I't the A Miriiia and .Mhi'.u Afu-i tiiin 1 am. Sir, voiirs 
i.h, dnnth. 

C. PuimoN CLAriKii. 

"!> l.f fn, Vitt.n il a I > < i A I / H > I M H U n I 


The County Hall Amended Plans, 

The Chainiiaii ut the L.C.C. E"tahli"hmeiit ( um- 
mittee states that tlie amende I pkiii" ut iht. ihwa- 
tion of the iiew County Hall aie new 1 etoie the 
puufes'^ioiial a""e"?oi‘.-'. and aie afterwanl" to in "uh- 
initted TO the County C'omicil It 1" und-mioodt 
that the ])ublie will he ailoided the opp rtmntx ot 
viewing them, as in the ea"e ot the oiiginal })!a.n". 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. 

Arrangement" have been madi. in the depaitimnt 
ot architecture and building craft" for the delnmy 
of five lectures on the material" ot Loimtruciioii ami 
decoration by iMr. Noel Heaton, ihSc.. on c amccii- 
tive Thursday e\fcnings, at s.MO. cummeneing Isth 
February IDUU. The Couise is intended priinard\ 
for students of architecture, and wall supplement 
the instruction gi\en in building coimrruciion. The 
materials dealt wurh include metal", natural iunldine 
materials, artilicial building inateridE. und decoia- 
tive materials. The coarse is open to students oi 
the school, and architects and others interested in 
the subject are also invited to attend. 

The American Institute oi Architects. 

The American Institute of Aichitect", liy a re- 
solution of its annual Convention, is to eon"ider the 
advisahility of establishing a student group or sec- 
tion similar to that of the iloyal Institute ot Ihicish 
Architects. It is also proposed that the Institut-. 
"liall provide for representation upon it" h< urd of 
directors of those societies w'hich have "Lown them- 
selves useful in the cause ot arehiteCLiiral elucation 

Volcanic Ash and Portland Cement. 

The American consul at Nagasaki, says an Ameri- 
can paper, has issued a pamphlet, dv"Cril)ing the 
use and importance of volcanic a"h in comuinati' -n 
with Portland cement, especially for construction 
W'ork in salt waiter. I he adcantages claimed for thi" 
volcanic ash are that in combination with Portland 
cement it gives a greater teimile strength than 
cement mortar alone. It is aPo claimel that the 
mortar is denser than cement-mortar, <nid doe" not 
permit the percolation of water, thu" oh\ianng tii* 
injurious action of sea-water salt". I'lim ih imitc 
gives it a superior quality for eonsti uction of watei 
reservoirs in reinforced concrete lor tin protection 
of iron from oxidation. Should tlu' conv. tii--" of 
these claini" he provt'd by trial it i^ highly ja oh.il.j, 
that the enormous Milcanic i e"oiii'c(--. .,t th*' Philip- 
pines will provide foi n new, Hid prorital'h indimtiy. 

Discoveries in Babylonia. 

An interesting ])a)*ei on “ 1 { i,." m \\,Ai\ 

Ionia and the Neighbouring Eiim]> ' w-ji" nad Imi 
Monday at a meeting of tho N'ieiona limtiintf ly 
Dr. Theophilus Pinches. Di. L’inche" ".ml lii’ 
discoveries of tho (hu-man" on th*’ -,ti of Palivloo 
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pmetic.illy made the city live once more. Aecord- 
ine: to D-4irz<ch. it \vas ,i c m])aiatively small city, 
not Lir'j'fr than 1)0 ^dtu or Munich. I nhu’tu- 
natc-lv the roni.iin- ot Tower ot lljhel have 
within itct-nt ycii- l-crn chared away tn build the 
dam ot the llindiw h Canal, and in'^read of a urt-at 
nutnuiiit nt the ile|ue^-iiui when* its foundatiuii^ 
wt o laid i< now all that ( \i^t>. Th-* ha^tment ot 
the towi r wa-' --]uan\ aial not. a< the pietuu in 
old tamily r>ihh - and eKewhoe -^liowt^d. eiicular 
in term and taj'C-iinu with a. spiral ascent until the 
top wa- Uealad. AccordiiiLT to Dr. M'ei^^bach. tin 
•-ti uctuie mea-uied about HUD teet each way. and 
wa^ about the ^anie hmuht. Though thi> only 
a third ot th» lieiitht of the lAiiel Tower in Pari'^. 

It w'a- ^rill -iiUieu ntly inijat'^inu .i-" a hieh monu- 
ment. Th(* L we-r '-taee wa^ much hii-ilier tlian 
any of the othcr'«. iiml the topmo-t ^taue was the 
uppt r teiople or -aiictuarc of tla^ U"d Dei or Mero- 
daeb, a hail of e- imiderable -i/e. ^0 teet huiLr. 
70 fVtt boMd. ami oO ft tU hiuh. Dr. Pinche- uavt 
-ome ac'Lount ot the excavation-^ of American^, who 
havt- made somt mo-t -ucem-ful ic-eaixlie- in 
Dabyhumi. Tin* -ite thtw have more e-pecially 
I \pl KU I- XiftVr, the ancient Nippur, a -ite which 
the Ihihlim^ itleiuilied with theb'alnehof the tenth 
ebaptt r 01 (Tcne-i-, one of tiic hr-t eities < i Nimrod*^ 

( Ot . Merodaclbs 1 kingdom. It contain- the ruin- 
of a pu*eat tower resemhlinu that of Pahylon. The 
anti(|Uity of tin- town and t* mple wa- reuarde l hy 
the J lahvloiiians a- h'-einu as ureat as that of tin 
World it'^elf. At tlu- rum- of IP-juiya, the ancient 
Adah, theie i- also a teiuple-tinver. on the sumiuit 
of xvliicli weie fi und in-ciiption- ot the I'eiuii- ot 
Duinjii (2700 n e.i an'l ^sur-lmiLTUV 1 2^00 lac.u The 
deepe-t excavations at thi- spot revealed depo-it- 
of thrown pottery of uraceiul de-ien. wliich 1 )r, E. -P 
Dank- regarded helonuincr to the most remote 
period (tt Dahyloiuan civili-ation - namely, 10. 000 
years auo or earlier. Another interesting discoveiy 
was tliat ( t a structure -upp, -ed to 1 ea cremator}. 
Vlthouiih the Dahyloniaii- hurned their dead, ordi- 
naiy hurial wjs al-o ]>racti-Gd, hut instead of eotlins 
the liody wus up[)urmtly ench -eul in a lartre jar 
l)et. le interment. Thx t^cbeil ua^e reproduc- 

tions ( f some ot the aduantic specimens (d pottery 
which be found, in whicli the liody was apparentlv 
insoi ted entire'. 

A Centenarian French Architect. 

M. (diaries Famin. architect, in wh('-e lionour 
the cit\ ot (diaiti'ts ha- ju-t held a festival to cel(>- 
brate tlie one huiah edt h annicersary of his liirth, was 
horn on the ISth I'T'hruary 1^00. M. FaniniN 
fatlur, N.tinte-Murie h'aiiiin. (Iraud Prix do Pome in 
l^^Ol. was an arcliitt ct ot ability, to wluuii Napoleon 
(Uitnistt'd tlu' resioiMtioii of the (dciteaude Pam- 
Icuiillet. and hi- grandfather, C'f'sar Fannn, was the 
last ^lu■rl^‘f {cL/iri i/i \ of tliecit} ef IDris. Theaued 
architect leiates how one day, when playing with his 
sister in the court at Ramhoiiillet, the Emperor 


joined them and took him in his arms and caressed 
liim. 

M. L’amin iduaiiud the Diand Prix de Pome in 
l^'So in the s.cti n of architecture, having: among 
his c dleagues at the \hll<i Medici ( i. uinod, Flandrin. 
Dunassieux. and others who after waids liecame cele- 
hratei] in (liherent walks ot an. 

Alter a few y<-ais practice m Paris, during which 
he Canudonr tlji* i--toratioii ot the (.bateau de 
iHUu-yaiid the lelurllniLT ot the ( llene Roliin, he 
tinallv sailed at ( hurne.s. what he has liad a sue- 
ces-iul Cciixei. lb has d uu mneh useful workasa 
member id the Mum.cipal Council ui that cit>, and 
wa- tor time prt-ident of the local archa edogical 

cuu\ . 

dduv e ye.irs ago, at the ace ot ninety--e\en, he 
was nomniai-(l Met, /in f L ' r“'>n‘'ndo>:t of the Aca- 
dt^Miie <le- Ik-aux-Arrs. John Hkhu. 

Mrs. Welby Pugin. 

The death i- anriouiiCed. in hei eighty-tliiid year, 
ot i\I]s. Weliiv Pugm, wiilow’ tat Augusuis Welb> 
Pimin. the bii-ring iii-hed aiclutect. ecclesiologi^-t, 
and autlior, t) wdmm tire •• Piiein Student-hip" 
wa-foiiudul ris a niL moi’ial in Ls(J4. She was A. W. 
Pugin's third wum and lias survived her husband 
hfry-stoeii year-. 
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At the International Art 

.diitectural 

Congress of 


London, IbOib held under the central au-pices of the 
FoT.D.A., ancient nu numents wtre tleeined worthy 
of a section to tlu m-t'lves. iMueh interesting dis- 
cn->ion rt^-ultLd in the appointment of a small snl»- 
eoiuiuittee to ^\liich Certain duties were allecated. 
This consisted of the Hon, Secretary ot the E.I.B.A., 
Professor Ikiklwin Pkomi. and the i)resent writer. 
That committee ha- never been called, and the 
tiuait peried- iittend at rlu* Congres- ma\ be said 
to have had a vaporoii- ending. 

It is HUM e siu pri-nig t(uli>e()\er that the volume 
whn-e title heads thi- article, tlu ugh published in 
IhOJ, and e.—entially a text-bo( k on the subject, 
lum never }et been ixvieWul in thi- Jouknal. It 
has i,ot met its de-erts* Since its publication the 
fair annals of England in general, and her capital in 
particular, have been indelibly stained by the wanton 
dt'st ruction of C’rosby Hail, and three separate Royal 
Historical ^Monument Commissions (imt perma- 
nent) have been appointed. Scotland as usual, 
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it L Cut. u iiLiiu lucle W ak- tollowai'^. En,u:Liii'l, 
L\ci' ai-.\\-\ wkeii kiL- jii!Himir> are eonceuitd. 
Itjuine ia rt ar wirh a n conipr’.-ine 

a it w it'liiiii li'le liii'i iiaiaptai-j 1 >le lauuu^ ut eoiir''e. 
i>'U 11') auci't^uin wh • lia^ u;jjlt.^ aiiuienr i)Uil(lin,a^ 
[ii- -pLi’jl ^ciidy. aial n * iUxiiitect ta^le^ 

alii piaeCiCa bavt- dit-ret-^d hi- CX[terLen(.e tf) chi- 
\t. i\ eXelil-h t‘ hitllitll ct aiahiiLi. Liuae AliaiclilUer 
tLci'f 1 - wliieh 1 - uioie than can -aia for the 
Wkl-li (\)iiiiu:>-iini and riii abk* diil. ^^h()-e Well- 
balanctu jutlaioent w aiM adorn and sriangthtn 
any Cciiniii--i n. X-iiietcn ieprr^-tujtative ot the 
H.kibA. Coane’d could ha\L been -rieLied : hut it 
i- siuniricant of the wa\ (ToVerinncnc manage- t r 
un-nuiiiaets tln-e thiiie^ that, iii iiannijy a cmui- 
uiitt-re who^e [aiuie functiuii i> t • tkeii with ancient 
buildiije-. they laiiort I'Otli expert archaohnv in 
ielation to architecture and archiTecture in it*? rela- 
tUJii toarciia ioev. A'ut in nieiitiuh h\ina expect-, 
one may be perinitted to winder whether, it the 
lute Afi. IMickletbuaite hail -till bt en with u>, he 
Would leave been pa-etd eoer — he whose iii'^ieht 
and kuowiedje on thi^ eubjrct am -unted to geiiius 
and jjjx , xperience to finality. 

The >cors Coinrnis'-ion can boast the author of 
tie w luiue beiiue u- a- a luembcr. ILid hi- duties 
permittt'l It, the Pioie^sor would have been an in- 
wihu'ble lis-et (Ui all tilt koiiinns-ion - and a useful 
link between them. His -tiuhe- havt^ led him to a 
cl"-e con-ideratit m of aichitt ctuie. He is a sound 
antnpuiiy, and \et has the balance of mind to '^ee 
that the fanatic is not alway-^ helpful to a eau-e. 
h'iiliim the actise pi''-^*-iive ot uur author, thi- 
norice may perhaps -erve to empha-i-e the import- 
ance ( f his able au'l exhau-tive book, aniiia in so 
conci-e anti han-ly a fiam tlm hi-tory and the ethics 
ot th(^ cai e of ancient monuments, and examining in 
-uch pellucid peiiod- the ^-nactrnent- which fm-eiyn 
heel-, wi-er than (jur (jwn, ha\e -cen fit to institute 
for the protection (jt whutCMnnot lie reci eated, can- 
liOt lie ran-Uiiet], juid. ulien once In-t, cMunot he 
!■' Co\ered. 

When we come to our oven rountiy, the hook i- 
-o. 1 V 1 eadinc. We -hoiild he ^u hici'Uitly st.irth d 
u the new-ijimlt d Socisli-t, arrived cit politieul 
poWi 1‘, -ho'd-i enact, lilo hi- ho nch pt< de(‘e--oi' ot 
1702. ’• the de-tructi n ot ull monuments ot a land 
io 1 (.f (ill the memory of teiidali-m or dc-jx uic rulo." 
ihn i^ It certain that that w.aihl teml more to their 
df--trurtion thnn the ott-a--ertMl c]<iim of public 
utility 111 this countiy, or the pre'^ent [)a-^i\e denial 
ot any hut pr- -jauetai y j'iylU'' (U'er the monuments 
oi .niti'puty- iij-tame v’jo-h\ lljdk Ciirew C^mtle, 
oi d’hoi neon I Lapel ? *■ Puhlic utility.’' -riid M. 

idariin in tlit French I'arluiment ii< earlv as kS-l], 
•• ]-iiot a pur-ly mateiial tliiim : national tuclilioii-, 
hi-t aw, ait it-mf, an* the\ not in truth m<ittei- ot 
puhlie utihtv, ]u-t a- much a- hiadyesand arsimals 
and road-’-' '* Lone im moii/>- make ereat people'^.” 
-aid i\Ionr<i lemhert. 

The work before us m conveniently divided into 


two triri-. lhuicit>k - and Lh-actice” in imj the 111 -i. 
This ha^ tuurtLen shuit ction-. lollowinc a vein 
\aluahlc and ti r-. inti'odiu tion. Of ih. -■ p-.r- 
hap- tho-e headed W ii\ -houLi monumLUt< h* 
pre^eiNtd V *“ (Ian lU-to'mt it'- - cu-ro'kw, 

“ lle-turalion aiul anti- lb -teiation, art tht‘ -la'-i 
striking. In the la-t-naiu .1. whieh the autho< 
di-cu-<e- \\uliaNti\ admirahh -t n-c ot (htiLli- 
meiit. be --et'- bt.foie ii- - uiit ot tlit tjifriculta - ot 
the t'robleUi and out tiu f-it iu\ ot tla 

re^^tOLutlon tlieorie- ol \ lollet-k -Fuc aial Ml (iik 
beiu Scut on the. 'He bind. .Old the in ' [) >- -1 lull [ •, 
ot accet'tiiig the extreini. riiLoriL- oi anu-.t.-uaa- 
tion on the otbei : how tla wi-rk at lunddai t .uid 
Hexham ha- to be acc'-titfl a^ r. d-onabie. howt t r 
much one may ha\e lo-t bv it ,oin author coiild 
not have ft re-een tiie treatuaiit to be accorutd ila 
jjiiljjLtuju C't Hexham i : how. in in- . ihtie is no 
excime tia* the de-uuction wdnch ha- I'etui wr- amht 
at Iona, or tor -nch w'ork a- the hedeckdna ut the 
Chatiter Hou-e at hanteihury. While nitnic out. 
on the other hand, the ^alutaiy erftct ot anti-ie-tora- 
tion agitation and liurature on piihhc opinion, he 
decline- to accept the dictum that all uucuiit 
monuments aie t ' he treated a- dead. ]>ut tin- 
part of the subject can he cairud a g-x-d hie.il 
turther than the point le.iche'l iu' our wi iter, wlio-e 
concludiiig t'^namatih -eton< to come ])Lrhap< ,r lurk 
prematurely. 

I ndei other -ub-iieadinu- tliLiv aie -onn \ah;ahie 
remaiks, with which we cordially concur, upon 
Cias-ement, ’ as adotued in Fi.mce. an'l n- dan- 
gers. Invent au-ation (lujv we not Venture ** ni- 
listing ” fur the Kimj’- Eim>h-h -ccm< to need, too, 
recruiting] i-piAerred. and wu-ely, and tlu^ dictum 
laid down that “it i- i^-c ani-ed eveivcvheie that 
tills in\ eiitnri-ci tion a n< ce--ary fii-i step in any 
scheme f-a'the caie and I'lutecticin nf inonuiutrnti. 
One miglit he dis}>ost d t - to oui (_ oiumi---ii)n 

the hist -lep ot ohtaimne from the (fovenimeiit 
power to create the pi’0])t i machiniuy roi --o juai 
u woik. iwr without -uch mncbuiery and pown- ot 
the purse it wumid tike tlie Fommi— ion fou\ oi 
hft\ yc-ars to accomplmh the work'. h\ which time 
the u-eiulne^- of tlu (d'nimi'^sion miLfht have 
e\aporated. 

In Part IF, Mtuiunieiit Adrnimstiu tiun in vai luu- 
]curo}x an Countries,'* wi^ get into tlu* heart ot tin 
authors intentions, and cleaily and coiccistlv Jie 
d(;e'^ his work, with >ide-lights n])on the wodving. 
the defects and excellencies oi foicign hgukituuj 
France, ns in all matters ot the ait-, led the \\,}\ • 
first in piunte entei[)ri-e nnd enthiM.i-m witu the 
admirable and hir-reaching work of A»‘ci--u ']e 
Faumont and his iJiilivttti Inr* r with 

dehiiite state oigani-ation. Petti r than nil books,” 
says n French Hini-tcr ol Fine Ait-, “ tla k(*])-of 
Coucy ninl of (.rmoi--, the iniijji.irt- of Fni*cn--oiine 
and Avignon. — In the-o ]»ool of ^tone nr** tonnd 
the suul ot history.’ Jhit there can be no doul't 
that French cmiti'alisntion nnd liurenncrncv hnve 
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(kteateil the ltou'I intenti<aj.s of >uch French protii- 
n-oni'-t^ . 1 ^ Ciiuiuont. Victiti Ifucro nii'l M(-ntaleiii- 
l)eir. A ^tiMiiLTe uii-I fal^ ■ priile of ii^Mla'n prohuc- 
ti( lU aU'l de-ire tor -aperhcal [)tn‘fecnon have le^l 
tile Fiaiuli ( n)\ 1 1 nnn lit archutci- and le-torers to 
iiaiipini that rcproduct:- >ii and tidehn are po--ihle 
ill eseiv -t\k. that th* ii’ knouhd'ji i-* complete, 
and tlit. ir own ta-tc ali^olut* and tinaL 

\']oiit.t-le'] )ac h d tile way with v\hoIl\ tal-e ideal- 
and en<F,and crcut* da -c':o i w hich ha-. in .i hi-toric 
s^n-e. wipt d (oit the nreat hi-toiic luonuuieiit- of 
France, and its hi.ivv hand ''till trails acii tiieni. 
F>ur it i- pt- hap- .i- n-nch the -y-t'-ni tis the 
-Liitiment wh.ch lia- ia-olem diwn in I'lance. tinil 
wt' have to ieaiu iroiu -nch ah-nnlities as the 
-niUCt new C ite d.* C Jica--onia and tlie C Initcaii de 
Pieiivtoiil- tiiat hei cenii-ali-eil OLLrani-atiijii is oiie 
only to he avonh'il. To -onio txttnt thi- may be 
line to tile fact that, -o far iiuin s^tTiinr the aid ut 
privatt societit- and e\[ el t-, the ( loveinment has 
-liovvii a tendency tv> ienoia them or look a-kance 
at their ettoit-. 

The Ihe-ldt ut id the L'd'- lich Societv ot Anti- 
i|Uaries ha- ii-.> (./- -F,. seat, a^ imnht have been 
expt ct-d. on tln^ lli-t-ric !\Ionuments Coniini--ion, 
pieci-clv a- We tiiid to be the caee here. It is to 
lie iioti d, hovvewi, that the extreme- of (iovernment 
iiiterten lice and absolate / o'^x r hme kaid. so far 
a- the destruction ut auckiu monuments is c ui- 
ceincd. to milch the same eo.iL rrohably in no two 
countri*-- have tiie ancient monuments -uttered 
more tlian in France and Wales in France hy 
the cA'er attention of CJ-tdron hureaucrat- — in 
AVak- hy handiim ovxr the momimeiit>, in the main, 
to the mil avnit and the jobher on the general prin- 
ciple ot the cheap and na-ty. 

We cannot here tollow in detail tlu' intricacie- 
of the pioceediiims and law - of the variou- (iernian 
States, e.ich of wdiicli exerci-e- its own juri-dict’on 
in -iich luattei- within its own aiea. A n».ioi| deal 
has hap[jened in (lermany .-nice IhOd, so much ''O 
tiiat a new t litioii of the author'- work is alim >t 
already called tor. 

He^S'-' Da rumtadt led the way with her Wouument 
Act of lh()2, ami tlu' iiupoitaiit ri^ht of e\])ro[>ria- 
tioii, under deliiiiti' and lixe I limit- and with cum- 
pen-atoi\ clause-, appears to have hiam wdiolly 
e-tahli-hed. 

It IS t > he feared w'e may wliisrle in vain foi any 
^uch -alutaiv prottctioii in this country, which i< 
food for reilectioii. because tiie principle of expro- 
priation hy Act of Pailiaiiieiit i- c uiceded when 
matters cd' -o-calbd ‘‘ practical utility.*’ however 
vandalistic, arc concerned. 

Can we wonder*.^ Ap[)areui unlit v, hovvev er -uper- 
licial, is for the many, while culturt' and that dee[)er- 
seated utility, wliicli have the power of liftiiyn the 
mind ot unn individually a - ii unit and collectively 
a^a nation tu a hiciu r and nobba ideal, are for thi* 
few. Ihn that t’ne leaven i- -pivaiim.c;' tbe appoint- 
ment in (ireat iJritain of tinve ixoyal Commissions 


u- gratifyiiiL! proof. Fveii bociety papeis. eiven to 
tickle tliLir reader- liv laxtty phnto.eraplm (never a 
[dani and chatty letti-ipress about antiquity and 
dickv hir<l-. are addie-sine them-ehes -eriously, it 
crudtly, to ili- -uliji-ct. and it can only be hoped 
that the to ) otteii extravagant and ill-informed view- 
which thu- liiid t xpn --ion mav nut Iiave tbe effect 
of -LilfeniiiLf the hack of the ordinary citizen, the 
I'eveise of tlieii well-iiiLanimr intent. Our author 
fore-i 'js thi- p '--ability, and ha- -ome teise i-einaik- 
upon the -uhj^ et. 

In tile light ot -oiiie leCeiit happening-- a com- 
]viii-on (d similar tweut- in thi- country and in 
Oeimany may lie iccordul. 

The last hopr_ ot saving Cio-by Hall eon-i-ted 
in an ai)})eal to the (lovernment. wdiich wa- imeb_ 
hy -uch iutiueiuial lioli^- a- the City Coipoiation. 
repre-eiiteil h\ the Iv id Mayor in per- n, the 
London Cjiinty Council, the Cr-sbyHall Pieseiva- 
tion Ct.uiimittee. ami the Xatiiuial Trust. Tlu 
Mini- tel appealed to. with characteristic courtesy, 
informed the ilepurati' Ui that he could do nothiim : 
and })olitely hinted that tht v were f' ol- for rbeir 
pain-, tor C roshy Hall wws really hardly worth 
tlifiij. <i luattLi* up 11 which tilt already publicly 
expies-ed and uiicompr nii-iim Lpimoii of the then 
Pia-ideiituf thi- In-titute miuht perhaps liavi hceii 
accepted. 

In Bamberg, Pi ell's Ilou-e, a noted struct me of 
1700 iw'hich would tlieieby only ]u-t have come 
under the keii or the Eimli-h C'oimiiis-ioii', wars to 
lie pulled down and reiuidt elsewhere. The iknn- 
berg mae--trat‘--: fiirbaile the •k-molition : were 
apjmaled ajain-t ami litateii. In their turn they 
appealetl to the i^Iinister of the Interior, who caused 
a repou-t upon the ca-e to l^e maik l»y ibe Cmiieial 
Cjn-eivat,u‘ ot Alonuiiieiits. and decidetl that “ no 
further oppo-itioii wa- t > be made to the efforts of 
tlie urban authoiities to pivseive the ancient appear- 
ance of the city." 

Auain, in Nuiiihem. when tbe Na-sauti* Haus 
was in pel'll, the niacusirate foi'hade any alteratiun- 
to the inteiior or exterior without authority. The 
ordor was appealed cmainsr, lait upheld hy the 
res]) m-ilile Mini-ter. 

The limitati n of tbe activities of the Engli-h 
Commission to the years ]>recedinA 1700 niusl be 
noticed with reuret. espi cially having regard to soiiie 
of the delightful led hiiik domestic buildings of the 
eighteeiuh century -till left to us. These -land a 
wd)olesome}U’ore-t auain-t imak rii -ui unban “fu--." 
hut heiim -ituatid as they are, in or around our 
growing t 'Wijs, ai’e not the lea-t in need of pio- 
tection. 

Profes-or Baldwin Brown has -onii^ very useful 
reiuaik- upon the abuses of advevti-ing and the 
pve-ervation of scenery — sulqects very closely allied 
to one an- theraud to that claiming his chief atten- 
tion. Ill coii-LMjuence of the -ucce'-- attending the 
tdforts of tile adiiiirahle Society ftir (.’hocking the' 
Abuses ot Public Advertising (Sca})ak it cannot 
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he luo otteii 1‘tpeaitd that an Act of Pdriiaiiieiit 
ha^ recently heeii placed npnii the Statute Book 
enabling local authorities to make regulating bye- 
la^^s for de ding with advertising placards: and 
it would thus Seem that the propaganda initiated 
b\ Mr. Richardson Kvans — that ]trotagonist ot 
hard and abk work in neglected and dittieuh but 
most impjriant causes — was making headway. 
Ne\erthele^s. it i'^ a (piestion if the era/e for pub- 
licity and advertisement, fostered by a cheap preSs 
and the streS'^ of eouiuiercial c unpetition, is not 
proceeding even faster. With motor -cnr adver- 
tisement invading our country LiiIa-s. and, wor^t of 
all. a rising geneiation beina iirought up with a 
ui hi vired by and accu^t Jimd to vulgarities 
which would have startled their grandparents, the 
(lUtlook gloomy : and not less s ) because even 
the more cultured public •-ecm t ) care •> > little and 
lu-e so hard to rouse t > action. 

But these R >yal C omiuissioiis have it in theii 
power to do much tor a cause, than which none calls 
more loudlvf(jr intelligent furtheiance on softer but 
“^olid and far-reaching lines. The Royal boinmis- 
-ions can in their turn gjin much from the in- 
formation collected and collated with sO much 
industry by Profes'^or Bald wan J frown, whose care- 
ful aial '>trenuoim w'ork has earned the ^latitude of 
all tho^e to wTiom a higher culture makes appeal. 

W. I). pAimi: ~r~. 

TkDOR llOlhsK^. 

I'itt I I' ct‘ ~ I' ' t' “f i" I L.Jiiflii ~iif- 1 ilti'j, 

I\ t lU‘J <i''i <1 i-' >t ■'’ < u.-' '*/ I 'ii •[, ,j, tniJ 

JjiOiLcn /><'r <,S/ '/ HuiiSc^ 

anX -^.ULuh , I ■n.o f'l > t' • 'll lilt 1/ iCfi^ 
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r<> b> ruj III Inn,’. J'Oir^ ],i,r II, I,,, LijiiJ. 
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\VXB\ 

In the able liistoriCcil cssas at the beginning ot 
this book three chief causes are assigned for the re- 
markable aciiMty in iioinc-building of the period 
under re\iew — the destruction of the old nobility 
by the Warn of tfie Ruses, the lujgnihcence of the 
Court, and the dissolution of tlie inonastories. The 
last of these w'as perhaps the iup-ortaiit : in 

three years, Iddb to nearly one-third of the 

land in the country changed haiicB. and many men 
w^ere greatly enriched, iue\itabl_\ a large part of 
this land given, or granted on very ea^y terms, to 
roval fcixourite^ came into the nairket and wais sold 
at relatively low prices, 

Tlii- was the nppoitunit\ of moneye(l men, botli 
country and towms-meii. ITie former, landed pro- 
prietors nlrc.idy, had aiutm^ed ws aith by turning 
their iamk into sheep-runs in ^pite of tbe law^s 
against enclosure-' ; tiie latter by trade and com- 
merce. Land wa< tfieii the oui\ invi'^tment for 
capital, usury being strietl> forbidden ])\ law, backed 
by pulhic opinion, and the rostiieted amount of land 


hitherto aNuilable had forced men to lock their gold 
in Coders or turn it into that prolusion of gold and 
silver plate wducli so amazed f ueigii sisitors. 

Thus a lai ge new claS-' of laiuT >w nei - wgis create- 1 . 
and with the p -•ses-iou ot land came the necessin 
for building. Fur it must be remembered that 
much of the proht oi a manor wa-> pa\ahle in 
kind and had to be eonsumed on the s[)Ot : luore- 
(Wer, the lord liiiuselt wa- com[»e]le'l to tarm on 
a considerable stale, and hence mu"! reside ai 
least part ot the \ear on hi^ estate. 'I’lie moiU-t 
granges that -'Utticed for the monk^ Weie guite 
inadeguaie for the needs of the new ownem. aii'l 
halls and njanor-houses aiose on e\er\ ^ide. In 
addition to the higher -tandard ot comfort ot 
wliich the plan-' of tluse hoime^ gi\e evuunce. one 
is struck in many of them b\ the large provision ot 
galleries and other apartments ot -tate or parade. 

holly imcarpeted and sparsely turni'-hed. as the 
inventories of the peiiod prove them to ha\e 
these looms must have had an empt\ and som^- 
w'hat chilling etfect ; and one imagines the owner 
living chieti\ in his hall and parloiu, an-1 very like 
a shrunken kernel in his big new' nutshell. The 
preference for north and east a-'pect^ foi tlu best 
looms was probably due to the fact that all thi- 
ideas of the day in medic-iiie and areliitecture weia 
drawn trom Latin and ItLiliau authors, and oui* 
simple forefathers tailed to make allowwiice f. r the 
diti’erence of climate between Itaiv and Englanl. 

It seeiiis ungracious to pick holes in su excellent 
a iiuok, but there is a statement in the desciiptiou 
of Kentw'ell Hall, isumdk, Avhich is open to iibjec- 
tion. It is said that the house “ Las Iteeii much 
modern] sed, wdiile cement has been freely used on 
window mullioiis and guuins in iuiitanon of st iiic. 
as at Seckford Hall, near \\ oodbridge. ’ kow, 
whatevei be the case at IWntW'ell. tlie-ie i- iu» 
cement at Seckford . the imitation stone there i- 
executed in lime stucco and has eveiw appcaiMnce 
<jf being part of the original construction, and not 
a modem addition. 

In c nclusiui], it will not hi unproiitahle for us 
to try to realise what these buildings looked like 
W'hen the\ were new, with their brick- and tiles 
glowung red, and their stone wdiite trom the ch’sel. 
As we see them n >w. and as this hook show’s them 
to u<, their beauty is patent and o\ erw hehiiiiig- 
how much of this h.aut\ do they owe to the liaud 
of the builder, and how' nuuh to the hand ol time’' 
Clearly they did not ahogetlirr please tla ciitics ot 
their own day, who twuud them preteiita .u-, iliuis\. 
over-w'iiiuowed, and t<ntiiii‘_> t) ilteiuinaie lnxe,}\ 
by the multitude of their Lhimneys. A lati i gt u* la- 
tion looked on them as iMibaious, and a- •>ium]\v, 
against the infallible law - ot propi ii tion hi id down 
b\ the anticiits, aiid it wa- lau nil the end of the 
eighteenth century that the\ began to h.* regaj-ded 
as picturesque. 

Their surrounding-, also, eu ally cliauged. 
A- a L'ule thoy were built elose to a highw.'v, and 
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ctiL'H lu a Milage, and \Kjry IVav, eNtii ot thv uiost 
iui[' a-taut, had park-, thniiuli in sOine ca'^e- the 
layout of llu' u.u dells taniy extensive. Many 
old plans ot na[i at nil hou-es exist which -hnw the 
tille I lands coniine iilinost up to the walls. \\ hen 
the nige h>r parks heaun, m (^|iuen Amie's leign, 
the \illaen Was iuiju ntl\ deni li-hed and Lthiult 
at a rtspeeliul di-iance lioni th. hall. lea\iiie 
only the chuich. which could not he in .ved, on 
tin old site. 

L'icarly, then. <i iarj« pint nt the charm < t thc-e 
old hou-es iia- hcvai adihrd to them by the la[>se 
ol time and the caie of sidj-e-iuent iteneratioiis , 
and if Wc <ire to [a-otit h\ tlu* -tndy ot them 
It Is tsstntiai tiidt we -hutiid be able to separate 
these .jUalitiLs in them which are inheiant tiom 
th'i-e which aie accidental, since. lioWeVei we may 
huceixt oiu-thes bv })ictui </S(|Ue di aw incTs. we never 
can n^preduce the patina (d tnne. 

L'haiill- E. ^aveu a. . 
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Min — Mr. ITiilip A. Eob- m i- (piiie r.ghi . thi 
book should have had a sule title *• Ancient IViiits 
and Font ( oxer^^ in Eiigli-h Ehurche-.* Thi-anil 
some other oi Mr. Eob^ m's siej^csti, ns u umv he 
po-sibie to carry out later, should a secoml euuion 
be called for. Lt wamld be w 1 11 aho t-i iirnoduce 
more measured draw ings of t<.nt coveis, and ot -uch 
font'^as have none butarchitL-ctural <letail. AVheii. 
however, the chtail cons^-ts ot tohaied ornament 
or 01 figure sculpture, a coi d phuiogratih repro- 
duces the authentic touch of the old cralt^nian : 
a drawing, howawer good, doe:^ not. In the tonra r 
you get actuality, in the latter yc>u do not . vou can 
trust the farmer; \ou cannot trust the latter. All 
thcPn< dll Students that ever were could not t)rc'ducc 
such wlokU as tlu»se ot the f ills at Shelliebollle, 
Erookland, Eaton Bray Baimack. and very many 
others w'hich a^tpeai in my h (ok. Which thinub I 
s.iv, though with fear and trembling, in the pages 
ot the leading jourualof the architectural protession, 
vet with h.uiest conviction. 

Now for ui\ ow 11 allbir. lliaxe in forward pie- 
paration a hook <01 Bench Ends, Ac. nuiidred.s of 
illustiatioiis cf line specimens lia\i l>een sent me 
fnun Somerset, 1 >e\ on, aial ( .an wail : luU very few 
IromNt rb Ik and Suffolk, tiujugb tiiex theieab mud 
111 the West Countiw the ornanit nt is noruialh ot 
foliage; hut iii Jxast Anglia it is uoi mally architec- 
tural. The design in the latti'r, too, far excels tluit 
of theMestern Ifcnch tuids ; and the execution is 
ojuallx sU}»erioi. Here is ju^i tlu' c.ist' where 
unanuied drawings aix^ wanttMl. 1 do net care t(* 
ha\(' a simple measuri'il drawung of SouiersL't leaves, 
tigures, Ac.: hut drawings of Ea-t Anglian benches 
with architectural motixes x\(»uld be most xvelcouu'. 


1 may meiittou, us among the in nest examples which 
1 have seen, those ot h reSsingtield. Stoxvlangtuft, 
aiidBaLton, Suttolk . and Wiggeiihail St. Marv the 
\ iruiu. Norfolk. Diawings or phutogiaphs should 
Ik lorxvaided w itliiii a month to statlijrd House, 
Huppas Eo,id. (. r ydou : or. it lett at the Institute, 
I will Ciill t .1 thLli:. F|;vN(. 1 -. Boni, 'H.A. . 
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rp\VENT\ ye.ii. auu. a iiew-made Erobationer ot 
the Iiisiitute. i - tULdir with some trepidation 
my Lrst iim rview with tlie late \Tce-lTesb 
lieiit — M. M. 1 dxve^tt. Although a total -tranger 
To him. he ixceixediue xxith that kindness which 
was thf hail-maik oi his character, and commenced 
a trieiidsh p which only c-ndurel and grew deeper 
till the dav ut his death. 

A- a ma-ter. xxv of hi- stall venerated him for iii- 
dLep and broad knjxvlelge ut the lore C)t our craft, 
and lijved him tor his kindly ml untiring manner 
ot impaiting it t > u-. He was guick to praise even 
the etloLt to improve, and the omission of that 
kinlly appreciation, when it w\ts not deserved, we 
lo.at to lieAit more than other men s condemnation. 
He had an intiman know'L dge of all the archi- 
tectural treasuies in the surrounding countrxxxx'hicb 
male a flax'- <»iunig wuth hnu a ple.t-iire be 
keenly -ought atier aiad competed for amongst ns. 
aii'l li - deliuliitul manner of discu-sing them on 
the st>oi provided tile Incentive to further study that 
the nia-ter xvas alxvays eager tci encfurage. 

He XX as keen on field xxork. and. alibi ugh so nianx 
years our senior, xvould often outlast the youngest 
an 1 litte-t oi Us in a long day's suivcy, and that 
witii no better -tay than a biead-and-cheese lunch, 
wliixh might be the thtaiiiable in some ot the 
loiirlv Fen lain i parishes ot the diocese to xvhich he 
xva^ surveyoi tui ->0 many yearn. 

It xvas cudy i haiaeteristic ot the man that xvheii 
the oiiportuiiity aie'se he took givat pains to put 
Us in the xvav of commeneing work for ourselves. 
In m v oxvn eame he handed over a commission of 
his own and helped me to eerrx it i.ut, and so laid 
the tuundiition of my practice, whieh tor titteeii 
years he losteud in every way he could, aithoiigh 
It ('fteil competed Xvitll Ills oWll. 

His innate gentleness Wuuld nut alloxv him to 
strive iguohlx xx iih corporations or c> iincils who 
sought to I'Uv tlieii* architecture in the cheafiest 
maiTet, aial by bis w itlidraxval from that sort of 
coni})etiti(Xii lie upheld the dignity ot tin profession 
lu' honourt'd. 

f'ourtly auM learned in his practice, in his pri- 
xate life lie w<uit ah ait doing good, and the good 
he di I xxas lar too xvulidy spread t > be knoxvn to 
anx one individual, for *' he did not adxertise." 

Lie xvas for iiiaux years an ardent and ideal Free 
mason, and caiaied out the true spirit of Masoiirx 
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ill iii> au in hi^ life, and, ^o^v that he has joined 
the Grand Lod,ue above, he has left an in^pirine 
record to emulate, and a memory to love. 

a. Paul MacAlistkk ' F .]. 

William Milner Fawcett was the son of the Ple^ . 
Jame^ Fawcett, late vicar uf Ivnaresborough, and 
wa^ b.)rn at W(. odhouse. near Leed^. From Leeds 
(Trammar School he proceeded to Jesim College, 
O’ambridge, as a foundation scholar, and graduated 
thiity- second Senior Uptime in ; he subse- 

quently became a member of the Senate. Mr. 
Fawcett began [)ractice a'- an architect in Cambridge 
soon after he had taken his degree. He was electel 
Fellow of the Institute in ISOG, and served on the 
Council for some years, being A’ice-Presideiit for the 
tour years I'^sOG-lOGO. He was one ti the honoiary 
consulting architects of the Incurporated Society 
for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and Be- 
parati.Jii of Churches and Chapels : his addre^'S to 
this Society on the celebration of its ninetieth 
anniversary last year was pnVdished in the Joukxal 
ii.I.LCA. for 27 June BJOS. In ISGl he was ap- 
pointed County Surveyor for the county of Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards Surveyor to the Cambridge 
County Council, and in ISTl Diocesan Surveyor for 
the diocese of Ely. Three years ago he took into 
partnership Mr. Thomas Dinhain Atkinson hi. , 
Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Ely. His 
principal works at Cambridge include : — Eestora- 
tion, iSTo, ot the east front of (Queen's ; refacing of 
the north side of the big court, lb68 ; rebuilding of 
the President’s Lodge i with an elevation modelled 
after that of Saw-ton Hall. Camhs.i, 1875, and, 
lsOS-9, the oriel of the Hall, St. Catherine’s ; addi- 
tion- to Peterhouse and Emmanuel ; new buildings, 
begun in 18<^I, at King’s, between the Hall and 
King's Lane, together with various work at other 
('olleges: the Cavendish and the Physiological 
Laboratories : new buiLlings in the south-west 
angle of the court, Pitt Press, 1899 -I : C.F.B.C. 
boathou-e, and -ome ot the College boathouses and 
cricket pavilions; Perse Pioys’ Scho(d : Women’s 
Training College : the police station and other 
county buildings : iv modelling of the gaol, netir 
Parker’- Piece: Nurses’ Home and other additions 
to the Addenbivoke Hospital: additions to the 
Guibihall ; and the Local Examinations Syndicate’s 
offices, A list of other works by Mr. Fawcett 

will be found in Thr iJ/nbhf of 2nd January last. 
Mr.I'awe: tt 1 rought out an edition of Paley'^ Gidhu 
nnj'.. He ‘Served a- President of the Cam- 
bridge Aiiti<[uantin Society, and was elected a Fellov 
of the Society ot Antiquaries in 1^71. He took a 
piominent pan in the embodiment and training of 
tile auxiliary force- ot tin* Crown, and dining ;i long 
peiiod was eommanding othcer ijf the headquarter^^ 
(•(tmpniiie- ot the Rifle Volunteer- in Cambridge. 


THE LATE JAMES NEALE. 

TAMES NEALE, who died on the 18tli Jamuu\. 

at the age i f fifty-nine, was (d' L.ict'?ier origin, 

and commenced his training in the i tfiee^ ot 
Me-sr:?. Shenton A Baker, of that town. 

Dining hispupibige Neale acquiixd a con-iderabie 
amount ot ^iractical knnwledge, and .is a ^tiulent< f 
the local art bcho.dsiS. Keimingtoni h^-tood alone 
tor the excellence of hi- draught'^mansbi}). and 
there gaineil several prize-. Warmly attached to 
ecclesiastical work and to the ^tiuly of areliaMjlogy. 
Neale Would frMjuently -jcour <ome id’ the mo^t le- 
mute places in search ot any-ubject of inteix^t. woik- 
ing out the details with a^siduou-iic-N- and accuracy. 
It ^oon became apparent that he had seemed ih.^ 
notice of several arcbieologi^t-, Sir Henry Dry den 
and other experts ^peaking in liigli prai-e ot Ins 
ethciency. In 1870, at the age of nineteen, Neale 
came to London, having had the g( od f.-rtune to 
become an assistant in the otfiee of the late G. E. 
Street, R.A., with wh. m he remained for over two 
years. Neale liecame a meiiiber of the Aichitec- 
tural Association in 1872, and was a eontrihutur to 
the early stries of the d.d. Sbrfili : he also 
passed through the lower and upper sediools (d‘ 
the Royal Academy. In 1875 Neale gained the 
Pugin Travelling Studeirtship, and the toll )W - 
ing year wxis awxrrded the Silver IMedai < t the 
R.l.B.A, He w’as elected an As-ociate of the In- 
stitute in 1875, and a Ftllow in 18!)0 : al-o a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in l87t3. 

On leaving Mr. Street to commence practice on 
his ONvn behalf much of the hiNt three years was 
spent in studying the be'-t examples of ecclesiastical 
and domestic architeLtui e, a< w'ell a^^ making 
measured drawings at St. Albans Abbey. His 
anti(juarian friends took the keenest interest in 
the work he wvi- doing at St. Albans, mid linally 
persuaded him to continue hi- etfbits with a Mew 
to publishing his drawing-. Sir Gilbt'vt Scott, 
Pre-ident of the Institute ls7:-;-7iK niid Mr. Street, 
together with other members of the (’'aincil, gi\ing 
liim their encouragement and appieciation. AV(/V’s 
Ahbe/j Cl Lurch St. Alba us, a labori()US 'work, taking 
some seven years to acc Jinpli'^h, and consisting ot 
sixty plates, was pubh-hed by '.ubscripLon March 
1878 : everything was dniwn lai the spot, every joint 
shown, nnd eveio moubling taken tin* leaNi/ewirli 
the greatest care and accmacy, illu^tratuig com- 
pletely ahm St every p rtion ot; om of our graiide-t 
churches. At a banquet L;i\eu])\ ilic Ibonl In-titiiti' 
Sir Gilbert Scott said: *‘Mr, Neiieha^ eanu dli uni- 
at the hands of the In^tituti' 1)\ ta^k- whuli must 
have cost him infinite labour ... a niore lujgmiiceiit 
set of drawings I ha\e moei -(‘on nnxwlieie tlux 
retiect the hiuhest (audit upon Mr. \e.ib -kill, 
zeal, and tm-iduity." 

In the >ninu \ear, under tin- .Mi-uieo- ot ih(‘ Ivout 
Archaeological S(jCiel\, Neale wa- iqqioiutLd by lla 
rtean and (Jhititer of (Imtiahiiry lo supt i inti'int 
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th(' rep<uatioii ot the wall paintings, Ac.. of St. 
(-raliviel < C'liapdin tho crypt of tlio cathedral. Mr. 
stiL-ot. coii'-rratuLitiira him npon his appointment, 
-a:il, “ They coul<l not have employed a better man.*' 

( )]ms of Some of his drawings ot these ancient 
paintings were jHihli^hcd by the Ivent Arciaeolouical 
Sock t\.in the An CdiithUin ; a paper on 

tlK‘ w -rk w.t- als) reel by him before the ]\ent 
Society at their meeting at C’aiiteibury. 

In l>ecembt.r ls77 Neale read a }eiper befiH’e the 
In-tuut(\ “ Arehitt ctural Notes on St, Albans 
AiTey." and in dauiiai y ls7s hi^ read another paper 
at the annual na , ting of tiie Leicester Aichitectu- 
ral and Arciia ologieal Society, of which he wats an 
h morary member, on ■■ d'he Four Peri ds of (lothic 
Aicliitccture in sr. Albans Abbey,' not less than 
drawdngs 'hcdng exeibited at that meeting. 

In practin' Neaie had at the age ot thirty- ^evtui 
carried out various works in the Founty ot Kent, 
aFo in the Fity of London, at Kensington. Ful- 
ham, Kail''' ( flirt. Hampstead. LeUon^tone. Fpton 
Park, Lincolii'>hire, LeicrStcrshire, Essex, Surrey, 
Fhi'-.hnv, AC., tin contract" pas^img through Ids otlice 
ami hand" repie"enting a total of over .g 200.000. 
Alter lo"ing a fair fortune he wa< siicce"Stul in 
himine"", and has left to the care of executor" a 
c msiderable amount of property anl money. 

The toliowing are a tew ot Mr, Neale'" woi'ks ; - - 
House" on the beach and entrance lodceat Mdrlmer. 
Kent : Enni"more ( hardens, Hover : Houses at 
Ko"lyn Hill, Hampstead : St. Peter's Fliurch, J bi"hey 
Heath. Herts: "Compton Leigh," Frognal (fardeii", 
Ham[)"read : hoime" at Tunhiidge Wt IF : several 
hoimes m Hamp"tead and Froanal: c- utage lesidence 
at Soiithwater : alterations and addition.". No^. 2 
and 10 Montague IdaCf, and No. “> Ledford S(|uare : 
improvements with enlaigemetns. No. 74 ])uughty 
Stivtt, and at Sheiilev Hill Home. 

Neale was short, round, ami hiond : latterlv bis 
luni wMs (juite white. His acti\ity was leniark- 
ahle He Avorked all througli the <layliglit wlum 
mea" inng at Sr. Albans, c iiitinue I by candlelight, 
and [irodiiccd woiideitul diawiiig" iutlu' longnight 
bourn. A" a personal friend. alUuuigli somewdiat 
reticent, he \\<i" uiO"t Idndly (lispo"ed. hospitable, 
and rt‘ad\ to help. His very }>iMcl c d c >ncern 
for the interi "ts ot the \oung architectural '^tudent. 
and (le"ire to direct liim in the riglit jiath, is borne 
elo<[uent witness pi in In-" will; and it nia\ 
permitted to hope that th(> Fnuncil may '-ee their 
way to devoie the b'gacy (cl,(U)0) ultimately to 
come to the Institute, to the foumbition of a further 
Pri/e for the study and measurement nt tlie monu- 
ments (4 the past still remaining with us. It would 
i>e alt >gerher in the fitness of things that the name 
of James Neale shouM he permanentlv associated 
with a Snuleiitship ha\ing tor its oh]ect the }U'o- 
inoii'>n of studies such as lie himself pursued with 
such ardour at St Alh.aiis and (dsewhere. 

\Vm. iiUSH worth . 

(k H. Lohr f :. 


ALLIED SUCIETIKS, . 

Devon and Exeter Architectural Society : Mr. 

Crocker’s Presidential Address. 

At the annual meetiuc <4 this Society, luld on tin 
loth m>T. at rlie (’taitial Huted. Ph mouth. Jann-- 
Ciocki.-r E. (iLlivered his addi’e"S a" retiring Pre"ulent 
Ha\ing la K iiad to tlie oeea"iou ten year" ago win n iic 
wa'> addit^"ing the Society in a "iinilar capacity to 
that he riow held. Air Froeker continued : — 

i was tlnai tnahkd to coiigratul.ite vou on a \ ear 
of evcetuional actnitv. winch LOntiiuit.d tor a period, 
and tlieii ran into a condition of ahnost unpic- 
ctdtnieil "tacnation. It is no pait ot my pmileg< 
even were 1 able, to tndeavour to aecount for this. 
Tile I \pensi-s of a great w ai causing an inevitable 
reiieiicbnieni in tin two great -ervicC". at onci 
tomdied lowii" like yours, and were probably mute far- 
reacliinc than it i" possible to derine. Other causes ot 
.1 more oi le^" eomplex natiue doubtless aFo came 
into opeiarion : but amongst them, one thing wdiicli 
has auected us very coH'^iderablv m the abnormiil 
inciease l \ <-iw w lieia ut S[ieculative building: tor the 
public have never yet learnt that buildinii is not 
ncLO-'^anly aivhitee tiiix . or tliat tlieie a -light ditter- 
ence betWLeii a"Jerr\ built" liou-e and a WilM)iiili 
one. Put maTt6i"have leacbed a eliniav again even in 
rill" dirt ctioii, Li? tliLV always 4o : and ^^lth a liith 
lime for ieriecti._ai and a general re:?toration ot con- 
tideiice. there are -"igns in various rjuarters ot the 
litiing ot the foe. lUuI. I ho]'>e, a la tinning wa\a ot 
pi Obperity. 

Eevic wing the \ ear. \ on liave the work of the '^Oeictv 
in the itpou hi tore con. and heyond oumehes. 
edthough w'e have lo-t no ilistinvily eminent men. wi 
I annot forget, amongst otheis. Afountford, Stevenson, 
Siannus, anel Oruning ; hut iieithei mu"t we toiget 
that the year has discovered at least one brilliant young 
practitioner m Palph Kin at 

Perhap" it might he thought that m an addres" ot 
this kind. howe\ei brief, some refeieiiLe should he 
niadt To the ]ua "I nt t)0"ition ot the piutession, and o1 
arcldteciure generally. Tlie foriiier thought <h\idi- 
it"e]t under one or two heading". It is true that the 
"er\iees ot an architect .in now ■iliiiost iiuari.ibU 
called in. or ratlier 1 should say the work, wliaieverit 
mav be, i" carried out uptai some sort of delinite plan 
]ua‘partd h\ -omehodx : and thi" talte" ii- at once to 
tin siihieCl of “ Tlie Aleliltects Pegi^tl^ltion Pdl,'* oi’ 

" Arvhitectnra] Piegistration,*' to whieh I reterre<l at 
Some leiigtli on a toi'iiiei ovi.ision. and wlindi I ha\t 
now advocated for many yea is. 

I tldnk that "oinething more than mn el\ " luaikiiig 
lime " ]\A^ taken place dm mg the past dtc.ide, hm tlie 
wlieels ot tin coach run very "lowly, and iin.auwhile 
there has been an addition to that evi r-e\panding 
auu\ <4 tho"e who take on aiadiitei ture witli an auda- 
cious tUppancy, and with no neee""ary qualitieation- 
he\ond the abihtv to plan four sijiiare walls and eovi-v 
thcaii with ,1 root, i am not going to levoinit to yon 
all thc^ <-\ils of tlie present "\"tem. hecau"e ^ oil all 
knc>w them, and havt‘ mo"t]y made np your mind" 
about them, hut the extraordinary thing is the gulli- 
bility of the public. It vainly hopes for wliat it ha" 
no rig] It to expert, and is dis.ippointed because it does 
not get It : but I believe that if the aiclntects of ilu" 
country w'ere to put into practice x^hat an enormou" 
niaiority ot them arc^ perfectly agreed npe»n the\ might 
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bring this uu a^me olf v. itlionr dt‘lav. Xotv.'uhsMjiJiuu 
the aliuu-r ic\ ^^iUL*h has been ai''pla\ ed 

\\itliiu tlu pa-'i lew for tin teachinu uf dijnMiiLr 

in .til Its bianelit.- ui onr sehuoL and Lolitat*-. jud even 
the I -t.ddnhiiu nt I'h' Chaii s of Au'liUeetin e. it .luiount^ 
almost to a natioiad npioaeu that in tlu^ paiticnlar 
nay to which I am reteinns^^ aichitecture tound in 
the 1 ondit on in n liieh u now and allowa d to •’ hinp 
aloim " on itwn. L ha\e ^pokt^n -vtvongK. heeau-e 
I feel r'tronglv that ilii> ohieiai indih'erenLe one ot 
the iiravL-t tiiino" V. V ha\i to tlindv ot. Fho^e (;f 
who have TO look Vtai k o\ l i more xtar^ than wr can 
possibly look fuward to will have little to gain by tlic 
pa^'«inn ot tills IhlLlmt wc dialh hv lining t \et'y logiti- 
luate etiOi't. bt. doing what (.verv eta-poiale butl\ i'> 
bound to do. MZ , that which lor the bc'-t interest^ 
ol those whom we iioitruilh L\e. 

There -anothei -ubiLet whieh i^ cointanth h^niu 
pie-sed upon n-. and that i- the oveicrowded state ot 
the pt()fe-«''Lon. It 1- a rouditiou not -munthu' to the 
prote-^ion ot the aredutect. but it is none the h 
"eiioU". and the remedv. it there be oiir. ought to he 
di-'cuvtred. 'rill'' statt of tbinii-' i \nt- t'lom two oi 
three eausL^ — caio is that of whiLii I ha\»- been com- 
plaining au<l V huh tlu Fieui-tiation Thll. through clos- 
ing tlie opoii doov. wonM ])artiali\ luo.. Another i'^. 
tiie great fatilities granted for learning drawing and 
.iichiteeinre in the vaiioU" sehools and college'' — crea- 
ting diaug]it''me)i hy iiiachintiw ; an<l a thiid evil, it 
1 mav ^av so, i" to be attLibuted to the natural but 
ottt. iitiines dna^tLoH', ciubition on tlu pai t ot parent'^ 
to maki th^ir buy'' what tlu \ wei\ lu ver de-'tiiud for. 
Thert is no donlit that a huge nmnher eit bovs eiitei the 
rank'' ot an hitrctui e who would b^- imuh lattei in a 
trade or bmine -'S. tot' thev ouIn get inteiuiittent eui- 
plo\menT, and when it 1 '?T(jO latetiiid out that then lite 
lias bern a lui-'take. Tbi'' ''piioU'' "tatt. ot tiling-' w Ln 
leterred to at •'oiiie ieiieth bv the Fre-ideiit ot tlu 
Archil eclural A'-suciation in his Addre-^s in October 
last, when he "tateil that some inemherN had "tuit 
in their resiguatioii thrriugh inability to meet their 

siih'>Liiptions. 

f slionldhke aLo to take tni'' opportiiiiit\ ot making 
a •'Ugge''tioii or two, uioia especially to tiie \oungei 
meiiihei's of 01U Soc'ietv. tor I have no laisint-ss to 
addn -- othei " oil tlu matter. I leter to the "ubjects 
of sketching and tradition. A-' to the foimer. I have 
tor vi’a!*'' teh and toil''! rntlv expressed a tear that there 
is gre.it lU'-k oi U'> la ing n*'gle('t(.d in ta\our ot tlie 
camera: and ulthougli L he^pe i -hail -hock no ones 

nsihilitie--. ht me -a\ that tlie one (an ne\er take 
the pla( ( ot theotliei witliout -ei iou- lo^- to tin -tndi nt. 

INF V thought on the ^ea-ond ''iihiect is a plea for the 
c!Ui\hig on ot the traditions ot a (onnty oi a di-trict 
both 111 tile matter ol inateriaK and. tu .itineiit. T 
think till- n sraind priiicpde to work upon, and althougli 
till o ( ouiiiii s Wt eiiihiace are nut -o rich a- -oine 
orlu i- lu I ^aitiph - i< tt U-, we need piocei'd in no uii- 
ceitaintN. dVe eai.not take a wade or a -hort ]onrne\ 
withiait noting till I ) icoiig ! uit ie- nri-mg troni :i ti.ms- 
gi-L’^-ion ot this p'luiiple. 

And now', mav I be pi nnUted to make a ti w ob-f r* 
\ation- \i})oii tin po-ition (d audiiti ctiiie as we lind it. 
In doing So. C)U> s-> nut ^vlth the mitMl diltieultN 
winch y{»n will all ajitireciate — namely tlutt it I'ecjnires 
ilie }Ki-}>ecti\t ot \eais to faiily pulge ot the taisl ; 
iind that we h.i' e to Itaiid on cair work- to tho'.e who 
come .liter iis without tinal answ'er. .aid with the note 
of intervog.aion still standing. Thi- is onlv expre --ing 


a platitude, but lie \ evthi le^s liL w ho luiis iiiav read, .ind 
it IS impoS'..idt' to look upon the brilliant wewk ot the 
p 1 st hilt ill Ol iw t !U\ _\ 1 .11 - w nhoiu teeling thalWi are 
living in a git. a agt and pi.*bahl\ ni. iking a iiistoiw 
acc nahiig to im kind almost, n Uiit ipiite. espial ti) th.it 
handed down to u- tlnoilgh ibe Allddh Ages, .illd 
h\ iheinhuLniL ot Lmgi^ Jones and\Vren. 1 am awar. 
th.it thi- Is a hold -})ei Illation wliuh T inii-i lea\e to 
\ourbettei ludguieur 

Hut wdrat a re\ otutioii has taken place within the 
past -ixty Ol s^^^t.n:v \tars! Tlie (hdliu h.nl spent 
itsLdt. as It lias uow iloiie again, and llu' latir lo mu— 
Sallee, m the iiiid-t of gle.it Wealtli. had uaedud a 
l)eiii)d ol dec.idenee whiedi found it- Woi-t ex}ai --ion in 
the hidcou^ countr\ iiian-iiim 1 .ccle-ia-tieal restor.t- 
lion wasinvariabU eecle-i.istical dtst.cratioii : a.ndearlx 
Xoiu ontormist .iridiiti etuic , m it- -truggle- toi ex- 
i-tence i)i nitif /(:. y/f, h.is been aptly di -i ribed as the 
Harnic Order, with the insidt like .1 saw pit. and galleries 
all round " ’ 

We live now, howe \ er. in time- oi gri.itci* nispua- 
tion : time- in winch tlie public taste i- alert to the 
thing- th.it are be-t, ,md if not .^]^\a\s teeduucally sate, 
is. mostly. ta-iK guided: tmus ot great jnibhc and 
private ambition in whuh theie is -ome lov in Iniiig. 
and ill wliicli w e m.iv ted that we ha\e soiiu ojipoi- 
TU111TU-. here and there, of not inert I \ wtuking tor a 
liMug but Laving a memorial: and it in the fnlhl- 
meiit of this olgect we coiistantU loiikbaek and h\i m 
the coiiipanv ot tho-e who liavc gone hi toie u-. mihn- 
t. lining the tiaditions the\ h.m<]ed down to us. and 
gatheiiiig ut> all that i- la-t m the-ii uoiks and wekh 
ing them with our own ideaL. we sh.dl b\ -o doing 
best re.ihse that wiiu-h is tlu* highest obi‘ et the 
aitist— -not the inei'L luakiiigoi money. altliough I liokl 
no Quixotic notions about that, nor the winning ot 
i)opnlaiit\ it it is to i.-adi n- thiaaigli tlm .iveniie- i.t 
Miigari-iii. but the en] laiu i imnit ut tlu .at r h.n . 
r spoused. 


^IIXUTES, VI II. 

At the rhdiTh Geiieial MetUiiig lOidinarv) i.t tlu* se--!!)!'. 
L.H_)s_(|ia. held Meiitlay. loth Ftliinaiy IhOh. m .s p.ni - 
Present : Mr. Edwiii T. H.ill. , -Ft t^idi m. iii the Chun ; 
oT Pellow- iim iudmg lo memliti- ot the Ci-uneili. 4g A-'-o- 
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A ( t( )ODLY IIEKITAAE. Hy Paul Waterhouse. )xiin FP, 

Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 13th January 1909. 

liVcdLlara csi ihiUi. 

X T i< at Ita^t pro])a])le, for rea^inis I will after \Yaril^ explain, that no one in tlie 

present company ib familiar with a little Ixiok called Arrhitectiire and tlu: Anra Is, written 
l)y-Tolin Parudter. The l)(_)ok is the prodirct— the by-product I might bay — ^of an unusual 
mind, and the author is such as I will show him to be in the conversation to vchich T will 
ask you of yuur kind patience to listen. Will you imagine tirst the >etting ot that conver->a- 
tion. A modest house of rather prim Early Victorian presence, with a white btucco front, an 
Ionic porch and a balustraded parapet. >tands ^ome twenty miles trom London, among the 
region of green hekE wdiieh still prevails beyond the fringe of the Northern suburbs. BeliimI 
the house is a stpiare enclosed garden. l)ounded ])y a high and weather-beaten brick wall, 
and at the far end of the garden watlk, which is lined with herbaceous tlowei>, ib an incom 
bpicuous green door in the wall, leading, you would suppobe, to a potting-shed. ()})en the door 
and you find a surpribe. You are in a little bummer-house whose western and southern win- 
dows look out upon a wide and fair landbca}»e. Spreading corn fields are itb middle di'-tance, 
and its horizon is a soft ridge of the wooded Chiltern Hills. 

It in that summer-hoube tliat you will lind .lohn Largiter, with hib pipe and hi> book. 
His book, or per]ia[>s his bookb. for he generally ha^ two, being never sure iso he tells me' 
how long hib mood even for a favourite voliinu^ vill la^t. 

It was on a Sunday morning that I tirst found him there, and I concluded from the day 
of tlie discovery tliat hew’as tme of those men of no bettled creed who would prefer rea ling and 
home meditations to the asbembling together " of wairshippers. I suggested this, but lie 
rounded on me at once. You know my tables, ” lie said : “ do y<.»u honebtly think that I 

could lie aware of the existence in England of a society nearly two thouband yearb old witluuit 
being an active mem])tu’ of that society? ' 

I have had good reason since to know that the caubcs which made him and kept liim a 
Churchman were much more than arclueological, ])ut the answer was characteristic of tlie man ; 
and I veritably ])elieve that even if the Christian Chundi had not its moral claim, the historic 
w’ould liave ]>een enough to sEze and liold liini. 

1 (uii'e asked him wliy he was not a Ereemasoii ; his answer wais a longer one than 1 can 
trouble you with liei'e, esjieciallx ,is it has little to do with o(ir present sulgect, 

1 tl n ‘ l '^1 ! It'', \ I ' 1 . X \ i X ‘I 1) ' I,t I . 1 *,♦! ft j 'J* 
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•' Ymu .ufliittN't-, ' liL -Al'l. dll llu' 111*"! drcA-idU wlitii 1 liatl aiiv -diidiw talk with 
liiiiK -Idikt in rile iea^t realise your }>rivikue?. li i^ <Lluld^t liurnlile to me to tliink ot tlie 
iii-iyiiiii<Miit wax' in wliieli vcair yoiiiiy men yliile into what they -onietiim - rail ’• tin* I’loh-- 
-ioii.*' Il [ hah any power in the matter tliore ^hoiilh he a eri'eniony ot iihtiati'-n -lu-h .i- 
^h«''uhl lill tlieir yoiniu >oul^ with wh(»le‘-ome awe. Ju-t think ot u/‘ li-'Weiit on ; ••\ou have 
a erai't who-e historical continuity is as old as history itself : who-e actua’ evisteiice reaches 
haok to the days of mythology, whose manifest products in Ciate di ite tr«im thf' .u*'Kt-ration 
ne\t to Zells; and yet yoiii* neo[ihytes without ceremony or rite join the hrotherhood nt 
ancients with as little thoimht on their part <.ir youi’s as it they were merely accepting i h ction 
to a L ical hockey (^luh.*' 

1 ventured to suggest that after all we had examinations in architecture, followed on 
election to the Institute lyv a little idtual in the way of d cereme>nieais handshake from the 
President, and rurther ahis I said against my truer naturei that our present age wa^^ not vm-v 
fond of ceremonies — had outgrown them in fact, 

Pargiter was ])ainetl. ’‘Ilow' can we outgrow ceremonies? he said. •* A ceremonv can 
he toe* hig wdien it is new, but never when it is old. Don't you realise that every year wdiieh 
goes by adds to the dignity and my^stery of your ancient craft, so that the force of the cere- 
mcaty w'hich you so strangely neglect wmuld ])e greater now' than ever? That hashful liand- 
shake hetwerii a gentleman in an office coat and a youth in an otfiee jacket is a miserahle 
antiodimax alongside of the vision which I have of a mystic formula, a solemn oath, and 
symlnjlic I'oljes.’' 

Put 1 must not w'eary you w’ith a desultory record of I’argiter's conversations : I want to 
tell you ot a particular talk on a particular subject. 

It w'as again on a Sunday (afternoon this timeK and I had taken w'ith me my friend 

IIar]ier. Harper m a useful ally in a talk with Pargiter, being willing, for purposes of 

argument, to otfer himself as an exponent of the purely materialist and prosaic attitude. He 
is, I may say, an architect, w'hich Pargiter is not, and he is moreover a man of as retined a 
mind lLs y(ju w'ill readily discover ; yet, w'ith the intention of draw'ing t>ur idealist friend and ot 
egging him on to those tlight^ of fancy or vision which need the impetus of opposition, lie i^ 

w'illing with r-ome show' of .sincerity to play the part of udcix-atus diahnii. 

We toLind Pargiter muttering and ready for the fray. He had hi> usual two books w'ith 
liim : both lay r;pen upon the summer-house talde : a^ far as I could see one wms the index 
volume of St. Thomas A^juinas, the other wm^^ Du Maurier's l^rtr, IhlttsunT j have 
wondered sinct-^ ]>y which of many p(jb^ihle trains ot thought luHiad stumbled on to the su])ject 
of W'hich he talked to us that day. 

He bui.st at oiK'e in a (|ue^tioii. •• What," ^aid he, is in your opinion the most enduring 
tormuki ot hunain ex])ressi(jn ? Ca.'^t your memory along the centuries of Thiropean civilisa- 
tion, include in your survey the w'hole field of man’s mental occupation, and tell me if you 
c.m wlrit cniiveiitioiial utterance, either of speech or art. has been most enduiing and most 
sati.stving.” 

Harper, I s<iw', wc^ getting restive already. He wanted a talk on architecture, and w<is 
<itMid lliat the day was to 1)e sipiandered in generalities, but he an>w'ere(l tneekly and properlv 
^'oniiuli thcit lie 'supposed the rules of dies.', w’ould fairly answer the des( ri[)tiom 

•• A-'Uiiiiiig,“ >did he, •‘that (diess reached Thirope in the year TdO A.n., and that il had 
t itjoy» d a pK -lice of, let us '.ay, a thousand years in pre-Kuro})t^an society, we may lairly look 

\ 'j I ’• cm- I < •"j! \ a -Jill mi Tbf lii-iitiiif ilijiiity. ' \ --tKiii-jj ji.iii. k n1 nij. ii-, ii -i-i no. I :it ii - 

I "i_l-i "I « - u-'.tr.ilt- t, [uM Imn .tljont tic- culd chum hiylicjt uiul Kaiicv .a it- bmt. -V \V. 
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ii[>nn it beiii]_5 tlu-' coilGctinii of CM 'iivtiiliuniil wliicli for loiigc-vity and | 

jMjpularity bear^ iiiidi>[/UU d iciliii." 

“ A verv j^ood auswta*, *’ >aid l’ar;_;itor : ” I bad ovtrbMjked rlie'"^, wliicdi I aui afraid is a 
"oriou^ and rival to the tbin.Lj 1 have my eye on. Let u<iiiier> (for you nui''t 

2)iit drau.Ltht'^ vith idiesr? a^- i^ein.e eijually aiadent : ha Icir aauu-^. and let me jait my 
question a.^ain.** 

Jt \\a.- niv turn to talo* the cMjr.ver'-atioii. ^o 1 -iiyee^ted reliyiou- ritual. 

“ -aiil Laraiter, '• 1 thou.aht youv’ould -uyye^t that, and you are ri-ht to -u<jL;t-t it. 

The* most h(,>i\ woimN and sc>me mo'^r sacred actuiii'' of reliifion are indeed so tM)nstiint in tneir 
iteration and '-tM endle^'-lv satisfy iny that v'e mu-t al\v<iy-' (M.m-ider them as ty})i(.cd of that 
CMHitiiiiiity ]»et\\een yeiic ration and generation, wliicdi aftt-r all i- un»re than lialf ot what we 
mean bv tile Lommuniun of iSciint-. The WMjrds and deeds of the celebrant in the Mass : the 
folded [uilui'' and Iteiit knee^ of a little eliild at ^u'ayer : the phiase and ujdifted liaml <>f one 
w'lio bestow- a bles-iny, are all instances of the tendency in mankind to l^e -ati-tied in matter- 
of yrave im^H.a’taiice wuth unchaiiyiny Lidhereiice to liii unehanyiny rule. But since in these 
ca'^es the love of lixed iradition is at lea-t allied to a sense of the immutable stability ot 
(7od and His (ordinances, and since therefore they ow'e their lack of vic-i--itude tij an imiiulse, 
it not an actual sanction, which is from outride, from above. I wall p^tt mv (jueslion aeain. 
ii-kiny vou to le<ive out (ot consideration tln^ tield cjf reliyion. 

Hardier took liis inninys and wots very hold— just wdiat Pargiter wointed. I can as-ert, 
he said - ** for thouyh you wouldn't expect it cd an arrhitect. I have given some tlKUiyht to the-e 
generalities — I can a-sert that if you ])ar reliyicai and games there is only one formula of 
human expression wTiich is abiding. It is no form of speech in any given language. lor every 
iMjiintry ha- its langUtige, every district it- dialect, every age it- change of ^irnnunciaticai. 
Again, m* literary conceits are abiding, even thmigh they 2 >a-- from one langnave tf aii'-ilirr. 
The liexaiuetei’. though you might say it run- from Homer to Longfellowo doe- not really do 
so; for if the author of 7 /o ^kZ//^^^// were brought t(.) earth again, he wcaild m.a rec-igiii-e 
K canqtunt as being in his owm metre, sc.insion by accent ])eing entirely ditferenr irmn 
scansion by -ylLilde and (puintity. (ieoinetry and mathematics ot course are nc>t changeable 
by [irogressivt^ generation-, hut then their unchangeahleiiess lie- in tlie nature “t thing-, and 
is not subject to man's genius, and they cannot therefore he classed as conventional formula. 
Xo : the only [Permanent, satisfying, and umdiangiiig out 2 >ut of man s arbitrary luaiin he- in the 
region (»f logic, and i- tliat ancient, indisj^eiisahle. and indis}>uiahle thing called by ])hilo-o 2 )hers 
the Svilogi-iii, the form by which men in all ages since Aristotle have couched the 2 >roce-- of 
deductive coiudusitni. ' 

Har^ter hr<MUght his climax out with (ptiet (M)nvietion, and 2U‘oceeded to till hi- pipe. 

i^trgiter. momentarily taken alaud^ by the beginning ot the outburst, siniletl as he saw the 
end coming. ** Your svllogi^^m. ' he said, " is in’) convention and n(> ^^riuluct. It lies oiit-ivh‘ 
man's held of invention as iiiucli as do mathematics, and I am ^till free, uiitpienclied. to put 
my (piestioii again. I ask you once more, hut in different teriiiM, i-, there any fonnula of human 
ex2>ression or giMup) of connect^Hl forniubc in the w'oild of letters, s^ieecln action, or arl, which 
has been evolved hv human lu’ocess. fixed by liuman judgment, and used for, let u- say, two 
thousand years with satisfaction to tlu^ users and to tlieii' critics 7 ^Vly friends, there is such a 
<M)nvenlional liuman utterance, and it belong'^ to you architect^. It is tlial trio, or iMtlua* 
(juintette, of graceful columnar designs wdiich we call in two wAU'ds 7 /o (h’fhr '- — the sturdy 

* Haipt'i \\a^. tu bt‘ -.uif, (luite in (UmIiup; tlius ]iuoo(l\. The ht*\.un^"tev i- rc.iliy aniro a'^Mni’-Innjlv iin- 

iiiiilv witli UieveiN (lil'luMilt ^ubjecM ot t he boumUiA- Micl iu< >1 1 .1 1 . 1 hoicU 1 l.on-t'ellnw (li.l net Uiih. i-t.iMT ihc laoin. 

tioiw betWM ell ‘^vliabie aiiaiitJt.itnt*. anh act-eiitiial - . 
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])<n‘ic ^vith lii> uutlieiitic c-ouipaiiioii the Tii-eaii, ihe ( lia.'^te lonie, the luxurious' Cofiiilhian, 
aial her kinswoman, the Composite," 

•• Well." >aih Harper. *■ voii have certainly doiiu honour to tair <ihl i'rieiids, hut liave you 
not iio^-ikly overdone it r It quite true, ha evautple. that the entrance to Immton Station i> 
to ihi^ day hiofked by a ^trtu'ture ot doubtiul utility which quite creditably re>eml,les a 
Pi’opylauni ot the lifih century lac. : but arenh you d ravine c, »nidu>ionx rather wildly when 
you -ugi;e-t that thi-s and similar arclutt.dogical freaks are eN'ident'e of a continuous worship ol 
a loiin o],.solete UiCthod of construction? 

Parnitei* smiled very uently, lait \vith the b'^ok (>t a man bringino np hi> re-erves. Tln^ 
.ittac'n 1 suppu-Lc was just ot the kind he anticipated. 

•' i\ry dear Harper," he said, ••that engine (d* h)gic which you thrin-t at nu* just now as 
the one -urviwil among human con\'ention< m. I fear, >(_,mewhat rusty in your keeping. In the 
tir^r place, I wonh have a word >aid against the Emton portico. It i:^ (.uie of tlu^ three or tour 
things in London to which I do a kind of homage. That a railway cuni})any shmild in ran* own time, 
or at least in (.air fathers* time, have t'Ommitted that great-hearted indiscretion, and slioiild 
have reared in what is now* a back street that pure piece of Classic art, is a thing to be grateful 
tor in a rather de\'out kind oi wav. Hut I sln.)uldn't myself have taken that example as any 
proof, nor do I mean to suggest, as you think, that there has been a continuous worshi})t'f tlu' 
Orders. J)M you realise "- and here Hargiter tu(.>k oif his hat, not merely I think ti» cu.jl his iuanl -- 
“do you realise tliat things wdiich are v (.)rship}>ed do not depend on worsliip ler their exisuuice 
and continuance ? I mean to put it to you, quite deliberately and without the bias of enthusiasm, 
that, leaving out of accounl some years of eV(.duti( ui, the Drders have prevailed as a force for 
tw'o thousand years, and that they i^revail ncov as they never prevailed before." 

Harper rushed in eagerly with his reply, hut he ^])oke (luite coolly and steadily as a man 
sure ot his ground, for this time he was in real earnest. “My gr>od Hargiter." he said, ••you 
will torgive my reminding you that you are not an architect, and that your eagerness to 
establish flu.orits of architecture sometimes makes you rather ignore the/hrH of architeciuriil 
history. The C)rders are enjoying, it is true, a vc>gue at the present time : we are going through 
a revival which happens to favour their ti^e. In fact, to })Ut the matter clearly, this weary and 
uninventive age of ours is at the moment engaged, for lack ot original ideas, in several revivals, 
etudi (T ^Yhicll i- in reality the renaissance of an art wdiich was at its time a renaissance iNelf. 
We are building in the Palladiaii, the dVren, the Louis Seize, the Jacobean method-, even 
sometimes in the manner of the Italian Cin([uecent(j, and as each of these styles was either a 
direct attempt at the resuscitation of Homan work or a derivative from some ])redecessor's 
attempt- at the same enterprise, it is at least natural — isn't it ? —that the Orders should he among 
u- still. What is more, I think if you will use your eyes among the w’orks of some ot our 
greater architect- you will realise that their w^orship of the sacred Orders is not <]uite so complete 
as y(ju might imagine. Little tricks are being played with the details, the enriclmieiUs, and 
even the proportions of the Horic. Ionic and Corinthian columns and entablature-, wdiich ai't‘ 
evidence that we are not wholly satistied with your three (Iraces, noj- inclined to lei them 
domineer <jver its as they domineered over some of our jiredeeessoi’s." 

He paused for breath, ])ut idirgiter let him go on. 

••Tliere is ihj accounting for the strength (h revivals in ai*(diitect are. Tdie\' are the 
-uhjecl- ot whim or caprice, and are not to be taken as evidence of any deliberate impetus in 
the architectural conscience of the count yv. No, Hargiter, you canh make out a case. The 
(Irders, a (ireek invention, w’ere altered by the Homans, wdio thereb\ -bowed, as tlie 

Hreeks Irul before them, that Ihei’e w'as no iliiality about their precious 2»roportioiis : thev sur- 
vived ill the hands of a not too artistic nation for a respectalile period of a few hundred veais. 
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l)iu tliev fell all to pie('e> like krokeii iclol^^ when tlie centurie'' et Christian ec('lesiastie.il 
ai’cliilecture >uperveuLMl.“ 

Harper paused a.e'ain. and was a,uaiii allowed to continue. 

•• Jlyzantine cluiii^ineb> on the one hand and the slender yu’ace which w’e call Gothic on 
tlie other iinally drove the Order.- fnaii the held of liviipa art. The hfteenth century, vith 
its artificial alfectatioii ot CTa-.sicisrn. brought them bacdi, and in one place or another they have 
appeared <iiid reapi)eared, lait with r-o little real hold on the true crafthinen of any age or 
nation that even a craze like the Oothic revival was enough to keep them in the background, 
and that even lair })re^^ent epoch — the ino-t servile in it- etforts at unimaginative copying — 
cannot luTng it-elt to make u-e of them without fTecjuent alteration:-." 

hargiter to^k thi:^ very quietly, and at the end said, “Hadn't we better finish this talk 
under the lag a-[!en in the luauh meadow'?*’ I think. perha])s. he thought that we -hould 
lake vider vie\ss iu the o}}en air, and indeed that aspen tree has sometimes seemed to me the 
kind of :5helter suitable to a Socratic dialogue. 

So we walked acros- the grass together, and by common unspoken consent retrained from 
argument till we were all bitting or lying in the bhade of the big tree. 

Then Pargiter began, “ Harper," he said. “ I hardly know how t() answer you without 
Seeming to be trying to bcore points oh you. There are so many things in what you have 
just -aid that -cem to me to cMSunt on my -ide of tlie argument rather than on your own. 
Let me aek, do you ]^ik*w anything alout Wood of Bath ? " Harper answered, of cour.-e, that 
he was very veil avare nt the exibtence in the eighteenth century of that Balia diaii expert. 
“Then have you ever read his book called Tht FlarilarL'^m of flu HeafJu/i Dt.ttcftdy^ or 
something of that kind ? It ib. perhaps, not very likely that you have, for I have never seen 
a copy out bide the British Huseum." 

We both admitted our igiujrance of the volume. “It is," said our friend. •• what you 
would call an unreasonal)le book — an attempt to prove that the Orders, bo far from being tlie 
invention of the Bomans and Greeks, were in reality embodied in the Lhvine instructions 
given to tlie .Tews. A similar attempt has, I 1 relieve, been made in more recent timeb. Hib- 
turieally the theor\ gets no bupport from facts, but itb value in an unhibtoric benbe mnd we 
(Uiglit to remember that historic facts are not the only kind of fact- that are valuable', it- 
value, 1 say, lies in the evidence which it gives of an overwhelming reverence in the author 
for his sulqect. Harper," baid Bargiter. turning abruptly to him, “do you rem ember the 
hrbt time when you had a chance of making use of one of the Orders on anything of a large 
and important bcale’? " 

“ I do," buid Har))er : ** it was on a hank in Hunstahle." 

“ Now can you look me full in the face and bay that you did not feel a thrilling pride in 
the privilegt' ot handling tor your own Ube so ancient and iK'imiirabU* a nieaiib of ex})ression ’? 
You may be llip[»ant about it ; you will tell me, iierhaps, that you merely used tlie Order 
because tlie old fogicb at lieaLlquarters in Threadneedle Street made a point of having 
their building tricked out in the style wliicli they have for fifty years and more conbibtently 
regardinl as the respectable arcliilectural livery of their l)uildings. But I know your feelings 
iiettor than that. You positively glowed all over with the fileasiire and pride of that ])it <d‘ 
urclueology. but it was nut reallv arclneology at all : and what made you glow was suiiiething 
deeper and moie sulale : it vas, however little you may acknowledge it, the sense — hut I will 
tell you later what it was." 

Harper inteiwiauMl, he shook hands with Pargiter in a sheepish sort of way, and it seemed 
to me that hi.b eyes were rather unduly bright as he spoke. 

'■ It- loal title i< 7V'(' Oniiiii <<? Dnihl' tio, <>} tJiv Phofint t’u' Ihathi)tS folio, Batli 1741. 
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All he >ciid was *• Quite right, (juite right : 1 wa^ a bit conceited about tho-e lonic'!>.'’ 

rar.aiter returned the handgri}), and ^aid, “ You wtai't mind niv now turning over that 
argument r)f yours do^Yn there in the ^^iimmer-hou^e. You know you tried to make me 
Ifclieve. or rather you tried to pretend that yrai believed, that our tolerance of the ()rders in 
modern u^e was primarily due to the fact that, our invention ])eing exhau-ted, we are now 
practicing revivals <jf three or four previous re\'ivuK, all of which were ba-'cd <.)ii lioinan art. 
It '>eems to me that you architects, for modest men, are the mo'-t immode>t in youi- a^'cimip- 
tionc. You think ot yourselvec as gods, controllers, creators, directorc. capa])le ot cettling 
by your nod. or at leact by your united vote, the course of the architecture of the age. 
Yuur very explanation that the tendency to revival is due to a present lack ot imaginative 
invention ic no real sign of modesty. It implie'> that it ic merely owing to --ome temporary 
lapse of vigour on the part of your excellencies that a re-issue of come back numbers is 
permitted to take the place of your imual supply of seacoiialde novelties. My dear IIar[ier, 
that is perfect nonsense, and your inner being know> it is. If you admit that there have ])een any 
architectc at all w'orthy ot the name during the last three centuries in England I will ack you a 
-simple question," 

’* Of course we grant that," w'e aucw'ered both together. 

Then here is my question. Choose out six names of architects from that period — six 
men of eminence and real wnrtli ifor there must have been at least six good men in all that 
time I, and. having chosen your names, tell me how much any of these men have founded tlmir 
title to honour upon personal powers of invention in architecture or personal pioneersliip in 
heading a revival. You will probably answer (being yourselves architects, not * men in the 
street' <>r journalists) that in invention these great men have wTsely done little, but that at 
least three out of your six have showm consq)icuous vigour in leading a renaissance, whetlier 
(tothic ur Classic. But I think you will find if you analyse even these cases that there was 
something more qjr dare I say something less ?) in the actions of these men than individuality or 
originative force. A tleec can't cross the seas with every prow' a])reast, but tlie ships are travelling 
in company although one here and there is ahead of the others. These men set sail with other.-, 
and, what is more, the wind was blowing before they weighed anchor. I don't want to pursue 
this metaphor. Ybju two men wull know wTiat I mean w^ell enr)Ugh, for w'e have talked about Sir 
Christopher Wren and his theory of the CTeist or spirit of the age before: but what 1 believe 
we might realise as a result of this conversation is that w^e are all very apt in thinking and 
tlieori-ing about architecture to attribute to architects a spontaneity wBich is not really theirs." 

*' Oh, come," said Harper, wdiose l^alance and lighting powers were by this time iV'^tured, 
”1 see wdiere you are leading us to : you are going to tell us that architecture is a great 
irresistible force that moves incessantly along in a course of its own choosing, and that the 
architect has nothing to do )>ut to accet)t an order from a client, to draw’ out the first idea that 
comes into his head on strictly traditional lines, to recognise that design as inevitable, to see 
tliat tile ljuilder does his duty, to pocket his live per cent., and after having repeattal this auto- 
matic proces'- for twenty-live or thirty years to ex})ect the honour due to a great artist." 

We all laughed together, and Pargiter went on. 

Your clever bit of fooling. Harper, is marvellously near what I believe tn ]>u the truth : 
only it all depeials upon the meaning ot the w'oi’d architect. It by architect yc)U me<in any 
man who lias a biams plate on his door and five letters after his nanua then your jest remains 
a jest. But if l»y the w’ord you mean, as I do, a man w'ho besides (‘ertain agilities of 
pencil and brain is ^ in andiitecture historically, s(deutillcally, and siuitiim-ntally (I 

can't think just now of a better word), then your words of joke are words of truth, e\(’ept that 
(A’eii the true-t architect will not ms'essarily he satisfied witli liis first (‘ssay at aii\ design. 
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YdU I u-t' tile werd 'h >till. and I mean il in it^ fulle-t '-en-e. lait 1 believe \ve bliall realiv 
lind our proper exitlanati<)n of tlie arehiteet'-^ po-^ition in the vord ritetvariU. It is retjuiredi (»t 
>te\\ar(K that a man l)e found faithful. Faith then ha^ it^ place. Tlie true architect in fact is a 
hiitliful >te\\ard : a man c'an't he a 'steward unle-> >omethin ;4 dethiiie is eouimitted to hi ^5 keepin^^ 
nor can he he faithtul without a creed to which he may ,i^ive In'- adherence. Therefore a man i^ 
not an arcliitect until he know> in the mo^t thorough and intimate "^en^ethe tt(Mjd thin.a which 
Ini'- been committed to him -and the proce--^ ot learning is (.>tteu a very lony caie and verv slow. 
Some men can ydvt no acctninl of their -teward-hi}i -imply hccau-e they have never known them- 
^elves steward-. hen we come to h.M.)k at arcliiteeture and architects in thi- rundamental tvav 
we do not ,ect any help from the analogy ot the otlier tirt-. They liave indeed their tradi- 
tion^. revered and h<jly tradition-, Imt in no kind cit >eime are they hound up in what na' the 
paucity of laiiyiiaye we >ometime- call coin eiitionality in the way in wTii(di architects are so 
hound. ] ^0 you rmiiemher what you -aid ju-t now about the lii>ertie- wTiich nicMlern iirdiitect'- 
take with the Order- The very fact that we call them liberties and know them for -uch i- a 
proot ot our taith to the true type. You recill ITatoY doctrine of ideas? He considers that 
all the thiny- we see and touLdi and know* hy sense are but manifestations of oriyinai types 
which are dt'po-ited -o to -peak in a world other than (.air-, the world of realitie-. There 
cMUild ]>e no better illustration ot Plato'- theory than the Orders. The things we design or 
carve or build as practical })resentinent- of the (drdei’s are merely phenomena, so to speak, 
who-e \alue and e-sence lie- in ‘the pattern laid up,' The ah-tract types of the Doric, Ionic 
and Corinthian (Halers would, it every extant example were destroyed and every illustration too. 
])e still a reality in the very true-t -eiiso ot the word real. And it the architects of the dav 
tritie with these thing-^not nece--arily out <if trivolity. but -ometime- tor faithful and good 
reasons they do not thereby in any -en-e blur the ivality of the type. Their very variations 
only have a meaning by leference to the type. The Orders are still supreme. AYhat I said 
just now* about excellence in arcliiteeture ]>eing parallel with excellence in degree of educatitui 
amounts to this, it you look at it properly, that the more a man i- educated the more readilv 
w*ill he obey — the more naturally w*ill he obey— the tradition of which he is the depositary, and 
thu- the more will he a})pear to lie the slave, or rather the ma-lor, of lu- ,irt. For obedience i^ 
not slavery. l>o we not find in other walks of life beside architecture that the law of liliertv is 
nothing other than the law* of complete obedience ? And one ot the glories of oliedience i- that 
it brings with it lu'otherhood among those whooliey. Your liappiness in the Dunstable Ionics 
w*as the happiness ot brotherhood with many gn-at ones who have obeyed before vuur time." 

Harper aske<I if he might -ay a w*0]d here. “ Su})pose," he -aid to Pargiter. “ tliat we 
accept your theory that the laws of the Orders are a kind of creed, and that true architecture 
consists in (ptile luiinlily and w*ithout personal initiati(>n acting a- a sort of })riest of tlie 
mysteries -repnatiiig the ritual and expo-in^ from time to time the objects of veneration— 
suppose we grant all tlii- as applical)le to the present age, what will you have to say of those 
periods of arcliiteeture w*hich have no ('onnection w'itli the Orders at all : and w*hat can you say 
of tile Pomaus and Oreeks, who had to invent, or at least to modify, what we are now* to accept 
as iuevitaFle, unalterable, sacred, and, it 1 understand you rightly, 

I'avgiter really seemed a little hatHed. and suggested that as the sun had gone in we 
might return to the siimim r-house. This w*ould bring liim hack, lie said, to liis own arm-cliair, 
and he could relill his pii>e ; also, he frankly admitted, he w ould like a few* minutes of thought. 
So ])a(dv W(' w*ent. 

“ Those (|uestion> ot yours," he said, “ are not new* to my mind. I sometimes think wTien 
wt‘ are up against a [ui/zle (tf tliat kind that the true answ'er lies, as do tlu^ answ*ers to S(»me 
religious (juestious, in tlie retciilion of a respeetful ignorance, an admission tliat w*t‘ cannot 
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yet uiuler.^taiul. Arcbiteeture is ^>0 ])ig a thinj^' and so nolde, far alniye the <^ri[) of every- 
day eomprebensioD, that there may well be beiydit^ and depths in it^ wbie-h we eanm>t 

})luiiib. In tlie first place, I am going to admit to you tliat when 1 ^peak and think ufarclii- 
tectiire I ijuite deliberately and perhaps quite wrongly limit myself to European experience. 

I am lint altogether ready to systematise in my archit(^ctural phiIo-(»]diy the Oriental styles ot 
to-day. or the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian, but it is worth while to note at thi'< point tliat 
we have in ^[oslem architecture an example of adherence to tyqie whitdi in one sense outrival.'^ 
man's adherence to the Cdar^^ic Orders. Then, to toiudi your dithculty about the nomClassic 
})eriods of art over which you may contend the Orders have no at>peal, I tidnut that even in an 
age that cling- most closely to academic Classicism there mu-t of nece— ity be going on a vast 
amount of luiilding, rural, domestic, utilitarian, in wdiich the intluence ot 01a»i(* art seems -- 
1 only say seems —to have no play whatever. That the (Tothic centuries stand outside the 
palt^ of the Classic tradition is at least })ossi])le, but I am iKjt (piite sureeven of that. The wliole 
course of the Eomanesqiie styles, out of wdiich the Media-val method'^ w'ere born, is so intimately 
b«aind up with the traditions of Classic rioman w^ork that it i- very ditlicult to say of any 
given epoch that in it Eoman tradition wars dead. But if you grant that it died and was 
buried, the restoration of Classic supremacy in later ages only' becomes in a sense more 
marvellous." 

Pargiter halted, and said, *’ Would ynu mind if I made a digression ? " dA e a-sented, of 
course, and he W'ent on. I wars reminded of this strange all -conquering su})remacv of the 
Orders by a passage which I found the otlier day in Lorenzo Valla's hook on the Latin language. 
Valla lived in the middle of the fifteenth ceuturya and he w'rote as an Italian proud of the fact 
that the tongue ot ancient Pome was in his day' supreme a'^ the speech of cultivated Europe. 
And thi- is how he expressed his Ijoast : ‘ CIreat i:> the sanctity’, I had almost said the divinity, 
of the Latin tongue. For w’e find it cherished through many’ centurie- among strangers, 
among barbarians, even among the enemies of Pome, so that we Eomaiis, so far from mourning 
its decay', rejoice openlv in tlie hearing of the wdiole wnrld at its survival. Pome we have lost, 
gone is Pome's State, and dead her Empire, perishing rather hv the torce of ages than by’ the 
fault ot lier sons. Nevertheless, by’ virtue this more glorious empire of language wt^ rule 
to-day’ ill no small tract of the w'orld. Italy’ is ours, and (laul and Spain, (lermanv. Paniionia, 
I^almatia, and a host of other nations. For wherever the tongue <»f tlie Pomans lailer^, tliere 
is the dominion of Pome.' A modern Valla might, if he w'ould. make the ^anie boast to-day 
— the same luit infinitely wider. It would l>e for Pomaii architecture, not for Poman 
language, that he W’ould claim dominion and sanctity’— the w’urd u-ed is no ie-> than ^avra- 
innifiDii—imX for the boundaries of its empire he would cite not a mere group (d lxuro})ean 
States but furthest Africa, remote Australia, and that vast American continent of whose 
very' existence the older w’riter nevei* knewx In fact, tlie wornUa- of this oveiwvlielming 
iminriuifi has become by’ its very' va^tress and continuity les> wonderful. We have Ijecome 
accustomed to it as to the marvel of the constellations at night. dTiis lieing so. it is, J admit, 
dilticult to contemplate the periods in wdiich the thalers were ignored for at)})eared so to heh 
and still more difficult to visualise an ejuadi in wdiich tlu'y were in the making. Tlu' first Lean 
tolerate in imagination as cloudy nights, so to speak, in which the stars were obscured tliough 
ahvay's exi-teiit -or perlnqis, among very ardent (lothic friends, as moonlight iiiglits in which 
they were <limmed by’ greater light. But what of a heaven in the making ! What of constellations 
-Inw’lv taking shape! of man helping in tlie outline of Orion or advising on tlie curv(‘ of the 
Orcait Be<ir's tail ! It baffles mind. The thought of ages in whi<di the ( )r<lers w’ere siqipressed or 
ignored i^ tf) nn^ emharras>ing : hut y’oiir spectacle of a world in wlii(di the Ordei's sprang to life, 
ot an <ige that Ix-got them, so to speak, is still more upsetting to my pow'ers of contemplation. 
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is, ill fiU't, amre hard to realise. ]\ray I pat the affair ]>efore yon in another ^yay *? Conceive 
yourselves to )>e int( lli^'ent tind enthu'^iastiv aivhitects, veil trained, and differing only from the 
well-educated crafisinen that you are by a ctaAain cutting short of your historic knowledge. 
Imagine, if you ]dea-e, that by ^oine lo^s of documents and evidences you have been deprived 
of all knowledge of the history of the world earlier than IboO Then apply yrairselve^ to 

the viOT int('re'-ting question, Wliat is ilir (»iagin ot tlime toims wliicli so insistently prevail 
over our thouglit as aivhitects? For my own part, if J were driven to conjecture I woubl as 
soon adopt the attitude of John Wood of Fath a-« anv other. To put it quite plainly, revela- 
tion seems as easy a -olutiou as any theory of gradual growth.’* 

We both muttert^d some re^[).vtfiil eia(adation of astonished dis]>elief. Fargiter answered 
us quite undisturbe*!. 

*' 1 am not,” '-aid lie, “ indulging in sujferstition. T am merely wanting to make clear to 
yon my matter-of-fact opinion that what appears tc) 'be the actual historic record of events in 
the l)irth of the Onler^ is much harder of lielief than any simple story of Divine interierence. 
That a proce^-? -'Ulqect for many years to evolution should have been crystallised into quiescent 
permanence is a pheiitanemai so entirely contrary to liuman ex})erience that revelation as it i'- 
understOiul in the terminology of religion is infinitely easier (.)f credence. In other words, we 
are tace to face witli one cjf tlie very greatest marvels in the marvellous history of man.” 

••I will grant your final Lonclusion,” said Harper, •’but don't you think we are in 
<langer of torgetting that even if we were all Classic architects of the severer school we should 
still not find our whole time and thought occupied l^y tlie Orders ? There is a good deal of 
design done even in the monumental manner wliich does not involve any reproduction of the 
Ionic, Doric, or Corinthian columns.” 

A]n” said our friend. *• T thought one of you would say that, but I am sorry you have 
sai<l it. 1 iim afraid it qwoves that you do not yet realise the force of the precious thing 
committed to you. Did you never hear tlie story of the sea captain and the horse ? A captain 
in the mercliant service was upbraided by Ins employers because in his account for out-of-pocket 
expense^ rendered at the close of a voyage he charged a guinea for a riding horse at nearly 
every place where his ship touched land. He ^^a5 told that the charge must not again occur, 
and at the next pivsentatiou of aceounts no item for horse exeivi^e appeared. ‘We are glad,’ 
said the owners of the vessel. ‘ that in your la^t accounts we no longer see that horse.' 

gentlemen,’ said the captain aloud: U'-ide he added, ‘ Tliey don’t see him. lail 
he is there right enough. I’ve spreatl him.’ The Orders, I tliink,” said Pargiter, “are like 
that captain's ]i(')rs(‘. You may liuild a building with nevta- a column nor pilaster, without 
even a cornice of the strictly normal type, and yet if that building is Classical in any genuine 
sense of the wonl tln^ Orders will l)e there. Tliey will be there in countless details of pro- 
portion. there in many a moulding, there, if in no other way, because of a certain grace which 
can only floiirish in tlu^ aivliilecture of a man whose training has bi-en wrought under their 
influence. IFvai in the days when the Oothic revival was still warm with some of its original 
fire, theio' weiv, I am told, offic^^s, good Ootluc offices, in L(.)ndon where the pupils were made' 
to take tlieir turn delineation of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, and their two less 
--tatutorv sist(‘rs. tin* Jbi'^can and tlie C’onipos,ite. Tliat cvvn n})on the best Ootliic woiF of 
these nu'u that stud\ had good effect we cannot doulu, in spite of a certain pas>age in a hook 
whicli I <lo not name, for tlu' \ erv honour in whicli I liold its great writer. 

Darpei-, wishing u> h(‘ a little fii[)pant, cut in with the suggestion that Batty Langley 
showed wliar could he done ]>y tlu' application of (Jassicjil ordinance to Cotliic forms. 

Pargitei’, umcxpeiUedly, rather welcomed the Jiver'-ion. 

“It was ni(a* of yon.” he said, “to mention Batty Langley, 1 haven’t heard his nann^ 
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iTLMlled aiuniKj, arelutect> tor many wars, and wa^' I't'^inniiipj Id tliink that liis diitland[>li 
wliiiii. and the stran^t* attitude of mind that ])rouaht it fra-th. werv fdr<y()tten. "What an odd 
cdiu-eit it \va.-> to attempt to tie up the element-^ of (iotliie eoluniniatidii into a set of >piiri(at^ 
Orders: mo^t stran.ae indeed I It was like — wliat sliall we ^ay?" 

I <u^^^^ested that it miyht he eoinpared ^\ith an attempt to cut a hah- Ilarri.s tweed into 
a dress >uit. 

Pargiter accepted the simile. “ That is right," he -aid, *• quite right, and give^ the entire 
clue to the situation. Xo good tailor would do -ludi a tiling, and yet ytui will lind that the 
tailor who will ]>e-t make you a shooting jacket out of your ])it of tweed is an expert in the 
making of tho>e very dre^s cdothes whose cut would be so unsuitable to your })reseiit purp(jse>. 
You will explain, I know, that in these days of division of la]>our no *• cutter " engaged on evening 
suits would touch Norfolk jackets. But I will l)e bold to maintain that this need not be so. and 
that our illustration may stand. The sum of it all, if you will let me go on preaching, the sum 
of our talk is this. The Orders are here, an ancient traditional survival, a means of expres-ion, a 
force, a power, an influence, and you architects, whether you like it or not, are their pledged 
custodians. You may, in the exercise of what you think is free will, or private judgment, or imli- 
vidual taste, elect to l)e bad stewards, ])Ut the stewardship is not the less there, and it /b required 
of a steward that a man Ije found faithful. Not every architect who departs, in liis u>e of the 
Orders, from the perfect pattern is a bad steward : a change of proportion, a change of detail, 
may serve not only the purpose of the de??igner, but also the honour of the very Order that is 
thus varied, so long as the architect in his work and his critics in their estimate of it have 
before their eyes and in their memories the real thing to which it is related. A man, for 
example, wants to express great slenderness in some design ; he takes the*Slender Corinthian 
and adds a diameter to its usual height : thereby he gets his re-ult ; but only ]»ecause his eyes 
and the eyes of his educated contemporaries are nlled with the \usirin of the normal proportions. 
Ours is an age that hates — I speak of the unhappy majority of our fellow-citizens — that 
hates dogma, almost hates doctrine, despises forms, and affects to tliink little of creeds, of 
ceremonies, and of those conventions which in all ages have been the shrine^ of truth : and vet 
this free-thinking nonconforming age is in its arcliitecture held in bondage by a set of forms 
whose supremacy none ventures to dispute. This strange thing, a strange and beautiful thing, 
has purely come about for our learning. That stewardsliip of your^ is indeed a goodly heritage : 
pra tiara lit rt (liters, as the Vulgate more brilliantly puts it. You are, in a form-neglecting genera- 
tion, the custodians of imperishalde and mystic form. * Hold fast tlie form ' was said by a man so 
great that he called himself the least of the apostles. Hold fa^t the form, I say, for Heaven 
only knows what that form may contain. W live in a voiTd of forms, and no form is without 
its inner essence. Your anti-creed man will come at you with the text * The letter killeth,' hut 
you may remind him that without the letter he wouldnT even have that text. The letter is 
no enemy of the spirit, but rather its faithful guardian. Form is not everything, ])ut in this 
world it comprehends everything, and you architects are the high priests of form." 

We took leave of Pargiter and walked home together, at iirst in silence. 1 rather expected 
a suggestion from Harper that the discussion had been carried on to an unne('essarily high 
plane. As lie said nothing, 1 asked him at last : 

What did you think of Pargiter to-day ‘? ’’ 

He answered : “ I <lonT quite know yet, for I haven't let my mind settle. Have you got 
Pargiter' s book ? " 

‘•Yes," I Said, *•! have a copy of Artlattctu rt anil the Anffcls at home; as we pass my 
liouse I will get it for you." 

He came in with me, took the book and looked at the title and headings of the chapters 
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Archittcturc ((ml tin: Anffth : an Iissaij o/i the Dlcuntij of Form. Chapter!. The Mecisiire 
of the 3Iau, that of the Aii^'el. Chapter 11. He that built all thiugs is Ciod. Chapter III. 
St. Se])astiau and the Column: a Sermon on Mantegna’.'^ Picture. Chapter IV. The Quattuor 
(.’orouati," The.-e \\ere the tiling.'^ that met his eye. Vitli the book 1 handed him a review 
that appeared r^hortly after its publication, in which the author was described as undoubtedly 
mad, 

‘‘Would you mind my keeping these a tew days?" said Harper. 1 con^^ented. 

A fortnight later I met him on the platform at Eu-ton and asked him what he thought. 
•’ 1 should like to let you know/* he -aid, “that 1 think Pargiter i- very nearly right, but I 
cannot be -ure whetlier 1 am sorry 1 ever became an architect or overwhelmingly glad. 1 think 
the latter/' 


it is from ArcJiitirtur*. and tiu AntjiU that I borrow the illustration which tnakes the 
heading (.)f this [laper. “ Yi.ai will discover in it.*' said Pargiter. “perhaps more than aj^j^ears 
at tirst sight. You will, f(.u* exam[)le, if you know your Bible, recognise by the number of 
ils columns to vhom the central ttnifotltu is dedicated. " A bystander who did know his 
Bible, and who conseipiently ideiititied also the text at the top. asked Pargiter if he did not 
think it a little irreverent to mingle so divine an allusion with a secular subject. Pargiter 
first muttered fiercely sometliing abcait the impossibility of keefung either divine allusions 
out of architecture or architectural allusion- out of divinity, but then recovering himself, he 
turned gently to his objector and said; “1 (juite see what you mean. Profanity, you feel, 
consists in looking downward too suddenly from a heavenly subject to an earthly one. If 
1 have done that 1 have been profane. But the text was the last riling put on to the drawing' ; 
and there is no harm, i- there, in looking, however suddenly, upward ? *' The drawing, 
1 may add. was made from a sketch of Pargiter's lor was it from a sketch of mine th by 
Hr. L. S. ISullivan. 

At the beginning, kind hearers, 1 promised to tell you wliy 1 doubted that anyone here had 
read Pargiter's book. YYui will by thi- time knea\ that there is no sUch man a- Ikirgiter, no 
such book, and not even any Harper. 
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Read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, loth December 1908. 


i. 

^PllE ^^UVA “ -tN It.- " ui cuniitLiioii ^vlIh 

JL ai'chitect'U't: 1- licneiully uiidL-rst od I'j iuiyly 
cliaractei' which hy repeiitLa ii-ayt bd> Jt- 
vcloped int«t set form. C’baracttr closely Lillitil 
to stylo, but denotes sometluiyt: more p.u-onal an-l 
tlcoting. Style is an advanced ^tate ot cbarueter : 
it is C'haraeter systematised by c-msistent and pm'- 
sistenc effort : it is. in fact, crystallised character. 
It must n:)t be inferred that style i- nece-^arily 
ovidtut in all archiiecture. I regret that its ex- 
pression is exceptiunal. Must architecture reveal- 
httle m 'I'e than a phase of character, and much 
not even that ; in which case it might more cor- 
rectly be de-cribed a- biiildinc. E\ery style of 
architecture w'hen analytically examined i- found 
either to have developed out of other styles by 
the adaptation and infu-ion of cerndn of their cha- 
racteristics. or is tound tJ be a direct transcription 
of s 'me one other style. In the former case it tends 
t .1 be oneinal, in the Litter case it 1- aftected. Archi- 
tecture which IS original is that which intere-ts u-^ 
iiio-t ; but even when affected it is deserving (jf our 
be-t con-ideration, demanding in its proper expres- 
sion the ability both of scholar, artist, and actor. 
Originality i- the outcome of a logical system of 
selection and c unbination, and it- excellence de- 
pends entirely up Dir the scope of the selection and 
the method of combination. Let ns take heed and 
avoid ftilling into a popular fallacy, which hiffds 
that originality is only fLiuhcoming hy the exerci-e 
of a strict disregard of all outride inhuence; and \>y 
wuiking a- in a dream. This sort of originality is 
simply a phase of conceit. 

AIL the greatest architectural work- are distim 
miislied by the originality of their style — they are a 
development, and not an affectation, of something 
else. The modern architect in his effort to produi'e 
aichitecture po— e-sed of original ^tyle is confronted 
with ditiicuitits ot a kind altogether unknown to 
h." predt.ce--or who i>ractised iauui' to a pLuied 
commencing uhout fifty years ago. Then but few 
eiijoced u 7 'ange (.f \ision acquired by travel and 
experience -uifciently x\ide to encumber them with 
the respoii-ilnlity oi cdioice. Iffie great majtju’ity oi 
.irchitects and desi.gneis -aw only the works of their 
coiitemtioraih -, iiiid ot tho-e who h<id gone Inlore 
them which txi:,tel in their immediate vicinity. 
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access to mea-ared diav. ings ot almo-t eseiy im- 
'Vtant building lU dm -rLl , Lc.pn-iti' ais whicb, 
although bringing with tnen, their attendant rc- 
s;[ on-ibiliry (jf choice, has e placed tach ( ne of us 
in a position previously eLjovel only by the gifted 
and favouiel few. It is tin- le-ponsibiiitv, -0 
tiippairily accepted, which is acc>.-untable tor the 
di-coinicCtcdand bailiy c-u-ipu 1 arcuittctuiv which 
everyw'hei'e meet- tne eye. Instead of Oeing the boin 
adherent- of jin aichiteL rural catholiLisin. from the 
c.mthies of which we liive neither the wuli nor the 
opp rtimity ot tix spa-sing, instead a workiuc in 
one style becan-e we know' no other, we of to-day 
f nd ourselves ca-t int > the midst ot a vei liable maze 
of Opinions and conversant with a thou-and dif- 
feient styles. It mean- th.it thi- expiv--! _m of 
style lias of necessity become .. highly aititicial affaiig 
and dependent to a large extent, nut a- formerly 
entirely iij^on our instinctive teelings as arti-ts, 
but upon those tacnltic- Avhich have to do with 
selection, Ccnisjti.>n, and general comprehen-ion. 

There are more and greater arti-l- aneuig 11- 
to-day than there have been at any one rime in 
the past, but tlie-ir weik lail- toi want of p^'^’P^'*' 
guidance. What we have Ui- si -criously V) consider 
is thi- diieCtion of effort. If We ot the pre-eut 
d:iy allow' ourselve- to drift, there i- no strong 
current to carry n- in a direct course: we -imply 
circle in the eddies ot uncertain whirlpools, and end 
wliere we commenced, in tlu luid-t of p.nqdexitii <. 

English architecture mu-t depend for it- suc- 
cess in the future upon a more scientific a[)])lica- 
tion of knowledge. Our -chools must -how' a 
more ordered -y-teni in th. ir teaching, and there 
must bo a welL<lefned consensus of opinion 
between tho'-e re-puiisilif. fur our education. 
What we must seek to cultivate i- a universal 
original stylo, and it is towiod- tlie (‘-tabli-lmient 
ot this that our iirst interest should be directed. 
It a fallacy to suppo-e th it we -hail evei arrhe 
at a -t;ige in our nation, il c.vi.-tenco wJien such a 
style will prevail, exclusi^c and all-potential, and 
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wliicli. uil Olbt.r-. ^vill develop eiitiiely 

on its> ( Avu mitiauN e. U iidoul aedly it only \vliere 
coiiduioii^ pre\ail appi'uxinuLtine t!ii- that really 
great cuiieeptioii^ ean he pr(jductd. but U i- t ^ be 
feared that tor such a eoiuplete eoiwunniiarion ul 
elbjit Y\'l- lun-t neciU a^YaU th* mule uiiiuni. such 
a gluriou^ aniulgauiatioii. Aitb the ueiinieralic 
teiideiicie- \Niiich l a^ a nation i< HjII > 

i>e expeetc'l. '^oll at the -aiiu' nine We can ail 
liui'C to -'.e one '^t\le p{L\ail. It w ill bt a -r\i<. 
touii'lcd on r^>.LolarIy niiuiiion, and Yla--ie 

vind A ill bt ea-ily it;e<. gnned a- b 
ibe ^tyle oi tile naiiuii. We ^ce -uch a 
style at the piv^au tlay lacre ui les- in t\ideuee 
111 L’railee aud m Ain* ilea. Co-exntent with 
-iich a >tyk cL'e sure to appeal uthei- ; the re-ult^ 
ut iudi\idual diei’e-^n.-n or -iin^ae atteetatii.n^. 

At no [erioi iii hntoiy bu^ there been a 
inoiiient -o i-ppoi'tune f r the deVeb .pnieiit of a 
universal ^T\!e a- the pLeseiii. In our eti it*? ij 
create -ueh a one Ae mint not i'e too iii^ubu' in 
our nlea-. I'he day ha- CMine ^^hell we as a nation 
uiu-t be liiou c'-'-inopolitan. givat ini-take 

i- that \\e die too .-t it'CelUi'ed. We InU-t give up 
that egoti-tic ciee«l \Nbieii hold- that Lnuli^h 
rraditi.-n inn-t be ba-ed on Eneli-h work. W\ 
inu-t bjuk to tile be-t, eoine wliLiice it may. 
Eiigii-h tnidirioii in the past ha- always been 
iiouri-hed trom abroad, look at it at any period 
in hist aw you may cdiooee. All oui cla--ie arehi- 
tecture has c^une ironi Ihaiict. Italy, and Cl rtece. 
There would have been no Inigo Joiie- had there 
been no Italy, and no Wh'eii bad there l>een no 
Tails: and to 'what do the Lirehiteet^ of the 
'Ereek ioAdval->>oaiie, Cockeredl, and Euiies — 
owe theii -ueCi.ss if not to their a'>>idnoiis study 
ut the monument- ot Greece and Eome Once 
haviiie got ibl of the delusion that Engli-h 
tiailiti'Ui can only le-ult truni the -tudy i>t Eiipdi-h 
woi'k, we ai'e fue to go aliead. 

Let u- latuiii once moie to Greece, the touiuani 
of all art. Let u- :?tudy atia-li the priiici])les 
which lia\ e produced it- perfect exaiiqiles : then let 
us eKauiuic the work'^ ot their iiniuediate followw- 
tiie Juunan-, the iiui-terpicce- of the Italian Hl- 
naissance and the lute Eenais-ance of Erance, and. 
ihially, the be-t of the uiod-iai woik< which have 
been erected in Erance and America up to the 
pre-eiu day. which, in my opinion, put us ab-o- 
lutely in the shade. Thu^ let us confine our 
-eiiou- atU'utioii to all tliat has been deiEed 
directly from a (ireedt source. W hy, when there 
are -o many line example- to he found in the 
direct path of learning waiting to in^^pire u-, do 
We wa-te our precious lime in by-paths? Wdiy 


do we lineer -u lung pondering over -uch decLideiit 
-tyle- as ai'c to be found in the early Ileivai-sance 
of every c nuitry in Europe — Elizabethan, Jaco- 
bean, -ixtLM.uith- Century Dutch, and the hiuidred- 
aud-uiie other transcriptioa- oi the Renaissance, 
.bil ot w’uieh came -cCund-hand iroiii Italy, and 
weu uiig:nate>i by men who. ItS- favoured than 
our-elvv.-. had not the optiortumty of -eedng more 
than a -emblance ot what Wa,- collect? IIow' is 
it that oil!' -choed-, with tli- cxcepiinii of the 
ai'chitectuial -chool at the Liverpool Univer-ity 
and ttei'hap- the archuecturai school at the R->yal 
Academy 'where theie seem^^ to le a tendency to 
revert to better thing-), -till encourage the -tudy 
(I the-e decadent styles ? Year by year wmideidul 
Uew book- are published diiectiiig our attention to 
<l-cadent w'orks newdy di- covered in - 'iiie outland- 
i-h quarter ot the globe, and illu-tratiiiu that which 
1 - merely guainr and picturesque : comi>e-iti'ais such 
a- may be foiiii'l anywheie, ^vheix the inaiu track has 
been lo-t. Their seriou- etudy simply exemplities 
the superhciality of our obseivatioii. 

I would not wd-h it to be inteiiv-d that I advocate 
-initting our eyes ab-olutely aiil for ever to all 
the n.ute or E-s decadcriit style- wdiich are to be 
tuund outside the direct line laid down. These 
uUeii exhibit a rare arti-tic expre--ion, a ^^e^se of 
proportion, an iiitere-i. and peculiaritic- of cha- 
racter not found in their piuer antecLdent- : but at 
the same time they are provincial, they lack a ripe 
sense vi rehnemeiit, their detail- evince a lack ot 
know'leilge. are mi-applied, and iibuully inappro- 
priate. Our schools ought not to include the ^tudy 
of -udi work- in their clinic ill am. Their interest 
is arelia ological rather than architectural. Let 
them lemaiii the nionunieius of an unenlig-hteind 
people. But -ray, there au time- when wc may 
he a litile playful, a little lax. a little given to act : 
time-, for in-taiiLL, w'hcn ww ave commissioned by 
an ecct ntric client to build a hou-e like a twelfth - 
century ca-tle, a church like a mo-que, an hotel 
like the Alhambra ; or wdieii, say, a building i- 
rci^uired merely for exhibition purposes, or even 
wdiGii w'e aiG a'^ked to produce such a diver-ion as 
an Eli/ahethan mansion, a i^utch billiard room, or 
a (k^^-vui Anne toivn hall : do not let u- t<ike the 
commi-^ion too seriou-ly, but, recognishig that we 
an* only acting a pan, let u- act it well : let us 
affect (Htr decadent st\le with all its decadent 
detail. Let ii- have in our Eli/abethan mansion 
the open lire, the dog grate, the w'rought-iron latch, 
with, if you like, the string and bobbin on the out- 
-ide to pull It up. and all the re-t of the crafty 
cleveriies-e-, freaks, and fancies which are charac- 
teristic of the style. 
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Theie no iloubt iliU is the attitude assumed 
liv the Aiiiericaas when atieeting the decadeuc 
^tyle. It ve(taires knowledge, a keen sense or 
humour, and censiderable artistic perception to do 
it well. Badly d;ne it is like bad acting, than 
winch there is nothing more deplorable. 

dVe cam of C‘>urse, study and atieet any style, but 
the decident styles are tho>e which should be 
atiected only. As I have already observed, when 
evohiiig serious design we should draw our in- 
spirations from a pure classical source, and from 
that source alone. Working thus, we are workinrr 
in the Grand Manner. 

IL 

At the present day in England we have co- 
exi-^ting many original styles of architecture. 1 
describe them as styles, but it is doubtful if they 
are sufficiently systematised to he regarded as any- 
thing more than phases of character. First, we 
have what is popularly known as twentieth* century 
Kenaissance or Fh'ee CTa'-sic. This so-called style, 
when analysed, is really found to consist of nothing 
more ':;ubstantial than a confusion of forms, usually 
exaggerated in proportion, strung together without 
fUne-JS, lacking the interest of traditional associa- 
tion, and showing no evidence whatever of that 
which is essential to its continued existence, the 
expression of any self-evident intention. Extra- 
vagant examples of this style are prominently in 
er ideiice in every British competition, where design, 
in its acrobatic effort to be original and attract 
attention, so often overbalances and collapses in 
t <psy-turvydom. 

An jther conspicuoUN style is Twentieth -century 
(iothic. We are to be congratulated as a profession 
on the understanding we have arrived at regarding 
the me of this style. I think 1 can prophesy with 
considerable certainty that the last public building 
of importance has been erected in the Gothic .-^tyle, 
its u^e is now entirely relegated to ecclesiastical 
purpose-. Although a becadent st\]e, its rooted a-^o- 
ciatioii yith the pa^t yill eoer connuend its use in 
till- connection. The Gothic work- of Sir Charles 
Nicholson, the late Mr, Bodley, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
i\Ir, Tapper, and Mr, Scott are in their own way 
among the luo-t satisfactory laeces of modern 
uicbiteeiure which we } ossess. Twentieth-centui y 
GoTlii( app.-ar- to ha\G been deriv(‘d dii'ectly from 
the Peigijndicular and Late J)ecoruted work of the 
fifteenth century, and in it'^ coiii}>osition and nui--- 
ing are u-ually to be found trace- of an influence 
distinctly Cla-sic. It is <piite an original >tyle, and 
althou'gh for subtlety of det lil, polishe<l refinement, 
and suitability of purpose Gothic can never again 


<eriou-ly compete with Classic, used in its proper 
connection it is to be commended. Then there is 
that very conspicuou- style which, if not exactly 
the same as, very closely approximates to I ait 
uo/ti'c I u. To be exact, it is /'o/f ir'iiveau of Otto 
Wagner of N'ienna. It is to be regretted that this 
caprice -h.iuld have captivated the attention of more 
than one distinguished architect. 

Then there are the individual styles which ha\e 
been originated by such artists as Mr. Erne-t 
George, Air. Norman Shaw, the late Air. Bentley, 
and Alessr-. Lanchester tV Kickaird'^ : and. finally, 
w*e have the work of Alessrs. AleW'es Da\i-, Air. 
Frank ATrity, Alessrs. Skipper of Norwich, and Pro- 
fessor Beresiord Pite. which is distinctly scholarly. 

In my enunieratijn of the styles and stylists of 
England existing at the present day. and m niy 
denunciation of wmrk not derived fiNjinapure source, 
I w'i^h it to be understood that my remarks refer in 
particular to style as seen in woiks of a monumental 
order, and do not refer guite so strictly to our 
domestic wmrk cf the simpler class. Although 
derived from decadent styles, there is much that 
is very appropriate in the rustic architecture, -ay, of 
Air. Lutyens, Air. E. J. Alay, Air. Detmar Blow. Air. 
Lorimer, Air. Ernest Newton, and Air. Baillie Scott. 

I see that it is impjssille all at once to disso- 
ciate the country le-idence in England fruni its 
primitive surroundings, as is the case with monu- 
mental architecture. Yet I feel that the time is not 
tar distant when our middle class, more cultivated 
in their taste.s, wall prefer formal regularity to 
picturesque charm. Their domestic architecture 
wall be based on models such as have been left us by 
tile architects of the ( ireek Ee\ i\al. of which ne- 
glected examples are to be met at every turn. In the 
Early Wetorian architecture of this country will be 
fijiind a stateliness of proportion, staid character, 
and appropriateness to the exigences of modern 
existence such as are not found in earlier wmrk. 

I think w^e must admit that the so-called cottage 
lesidence of the rich is not, after all, a \ery serious 
affair. Is it not usually built as a diversion to 
interest rather than to ^ati-^fy ? It ^eem- to ua* 
that our domestic work of the future luu-t concern 
itself with something more real than battlement-, 
the exhibition of .-olid oak beams, cro ked lilgi-, 
fungoldal tiling, bull’s-eye glazing, and imitation 
half- timber wnrl< wdiicli lets in the damp. 

HI. 

1 have now di-cussc-d at sufficient length the 
present-day architecture of i-ingbind, as exemplified 
in its many stylos : let Us turn to France, and, 
having cast a rapid glance at the methods and styles 
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of the French, I will conclude with some observa- 
tions on the architecture of America. 

In France the Fcole des lieaux- Arts, instituted 
in the seventeenth century, has been an Academy 
and centre of learnintt such as no other country has 
produced ; thi'>, with its institution of the ‘‘ Grand 
Trix de Rome/' has kept French art in intimate 
association with the classics, and has enabled 
France to attain to the high position she at present 
holds in the world of art. 

An examination oi the architecture which i'^ 
being put up in Paris to-day reveals to us many 
styles, but among these one stands out as being 
national and traditional. We find it typically 
exemplitied in such buildings as the Grand and 
Petit Palais, the Gare d’Orleans, the lintel de Ville 
at Tours, and in the new theatre at Amiens. Its 
surface treatment and most of its details are bor- 
rowed directly from the L^uis Seize, while in its 
eomposiiion it bears a distinct trace of Roman in- 
llueiice, no doubt due to the continued study of 
Roman work by the Prix de Rome students. 

The striving after grandeur of composition, ^o 
conspicuous in modern French architecture, is what 
they themselves term the tour de fo}ie. It is a 
distinctly mcdern attribute, to my mind in doubtful 
contrast to the more sober efibrts of the older school, 
among whose works I may mention the Faculte 
de M/decine by M. Leon Ginain, the Library of 
St. GeiievFve by Henri Labrouste, the Libliotheipie 
Nationale by M. Pascal, and the Sorbonne by M. 
Xenot. A recent design showing conspicuous evi- 
dence of this tour de fo/ce was characterised by W. 
Pascal as a design for a cartouche with a building for 
a background. We see this modern treatment of the 
French, the tour de foce, strikingly exemplified in 
their gigantic pjrtals, in their massive piers, in their 
rusticated bases, and in the general scale of their lay- 
out. My own feeling is that here there is a tendency 
to digression, and that the buildings erected by the 
older school were more refined and in better taste. 
Compared with these, the works of tlie later school 
are dLtinctly inclined to be theatrical, and although 
we ourselves have much to learn from modern 
France, there is still more to be learnt frcm France 
under the Louis', and ('specially from the works 
erected during the rdgn of Louis XYL and imme- 
diately after; in fact, 1 venturi' to say that at no 
time in the world's history, even including the 
fourth century n.o. in Greece, has abstract beauty 
attained to such perfection as it did then. I la'gret 
to find that modern France, like every othi't country 
in Europe, has been infected with that extraiu'dinary 
mixture of cleverness and caprice, I’ini nouveau; 
hut the Frenchman, better educated in the principles 


of true proportion than his confrk*es in other con- 
tinental countries, has never used this style other- 
wise than as a dressing to his traditional motifs. 

1 \. 

In conclusion, let us glance at America, that 
go-ahead country which, arrested by no tradition, 
has had the opportunity afforded it cf originating 
a national style in a vay not permitted to other 
countries like our own. The American architect 
of to-day stands for professional attainment second 
to none in the whole world. The national style of 
America has been originated absolutely on scholarly 
lines, and the best American work, for suitability 
of purpese, correctness of motif, and appreciation 
of scale, comes occasionally almost as near perfec- 
tion as did the masterpieces cf Greece and Rome. 
And how ha^ all this c:me about in so short a space 
of time as fifty years ? Absolutely, by study : well- 
directed study, and study of nothing but what the 
world rtcognises as the best. Rome went to ( ireece, 
and America went to Greece and Rome. 

During the last fifty years it has been the prac- 
tice of the profession to send their w' ell-to-do and 
most promising students to France, there to study 
in ateliers or at the licole des Beaux-Arts. com- 
pleting their studentship with a tour of Italy and 
Greece ; and it is absolutely due to this method 
of study that American architecture is the most 
scholarly in the Avorld. But let me »[UOte seme 
extracts from a leading article published about two 
years ago in the A i ctiitectiii al Beviciv of Jk^ton, 
where the secret of America's wonderful progress 
in architecture is clearly revealed. It says : “For 
the last fifty years a new and great influence upon 
American architecture has been steadily growing. 
The primary source of the influence is the I 'cole 
des B^aux-Arts of the French Government at 
Paris. In reality this school ha^ been prouiul- 
gatiiig a great fundamental idea — namely, the aca- 
demic in architecture." And again : “The academic 
method of attacking and solving a problem has 
ceased to be a fad and a fashion. It has per- 
sisted to such an extent that it is bringing about 
a veritable revolution. This means that our archi- 
tecture, first of all, is to he founded on sym- 
metry, j’hythm, and logical standards ; and that our 
buildings shall express their use." Further : 
“ Richardson and Hunt first demonstrated the 
value of the academic training when tempered by 
a personality that is capable ('f selecting, the which 
\< vital. The days have ruGied swiftly in America 
since these men left Paiis. Hundreds now follow 
their example. They were pioneers. They opened 
up great possessions for the generations that are to 
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come after them. Our principal scbcoO of archi- 
tecture are now getting primary inspiration from 
the French method, and, beyond this, are yearly 
-ending recruits to go deeper into the heart of it- 
teaching." 

The above extracts indicate pretty clearly to what 
the success of American architecture is due; and 
since the above lines were penned America's archi- 
tectural schu( Is have progressed rapidly— in par- 
ticular that at Harvard University, which is or- 
ganised on the lines of the i’.coledes Heaux-Art- of 
Paris, and e<|uipped with professors of such pro- 
ficiency that it is able to compete in it.- method of 
study with the 1 icole des Beaux- Arts itself. In fact, 
we are given to understand that the architectural 
student of the future will go to America to study, 
and not, as formerly, to France- -an idea which, 
although perhaps a little advanced, certainly look- 
remarkably like coming true. 

One cannot separate American architecture into 
iu’oa'l ^jtyles, as in this country, nor in a measure a- 
one can do in France. Its distinctions are more 
the d;stincti< n- of individual style than such as are 
based on absolute ditferonces of opinion and in- 
-piration. America has, of conrsej her affected 
styles, her Oothic and her art nouvcaii ; but these, 
thoui^rh of secondary importance, are always handled 
in a scholarly way rarely seen in other countries. 
At the head of their prcife-siim stands the firm of 
i\It SSI'S. McKirn, Mead A White, whose scholarly 
work reveals a repertoire of knowledge which seems 
absolutely astounding. Their work is remarkable 
in us consistency and variety, and whether it lie 
based on the Pionian, the Italian, the Louis Seize, and 
the Fnglish Pievival, or cchether it be a pun- affec- 
tation, It always shows the imprint of the firm's 
individuality. Almost as prominent as the firm 
of Messr-. McTvim, Mead & White is the firm of 
iMe-Ni's. Can*'-re A Ha-tings, who-e work, usually 
ha-ed on the Louis Seize and modem French, is 
(•puilly purp< seful. Among the names of other 
firm- whose work is deserving of attention, I would 
pick out i\fe--rs. Howell A Sti-ke-, Mes-^rs. York A 
Sawyer, Mr. Cas> rrilbert, Mr. Ernest Llagg. and 
( niy Lowell. 

The American of to-day, as a domestic aiX'hitect, 
is vf.ry advanced in hi- ideas, fn the imme<liate p:i-r 
we have been W(mt to associate the American coun- 
ti'y re^id* nee c\ith tlie bungalow t\])e c.f dwelling — 
a type ( iieiiially evolved to expre-s the conditions 
(f piimiti\e exi-tmee. The bungalow, thougli 
still rotrarded O’- (]uite a good type of residence when 
rn[!iirid as a holiday resoiu foi‘ tlie ilch and leisured 


clas*.e-,i-noi, howe\* r, the typical country residence 
of to-day. Their latest examples show u- pretty 
ckarly that they have come to recognise the archi- 
tectonic value of -ymmetry» formality, and regularity, 
and are undoubtedly inspired liy European models 
of a late period — early nineteenth-century hou<«‘S 
such as are to be ^een in that much de-pisod (lowtr 
Street, inBtalfdvd Stjuare, St. James's Stpiare, ami 
in fact all over Lomlon, find ctfiitemporary t xfim^Ios 
in the country — models which our own students in 
their hurry to measure up Sir Paul Pindar’s hou-e 
at South Kensington, or -L-me similar early examjde, 

I am afraid (juite unconsciously pas- b\. Thrso 
early nineteenth- century houst'S of ours are, how- 
ever, well known to the American, though it is not 
until they have been Americani-ed in Xew York 
and sent over to us in the American journal- that 
we for the first time recognise in them their utility, 
purposefulness, and refinement. 

Coming to rart a c urea a of America: without 
taking into consideration one or two i-olated shop 
trouts i~) ]>e seen in Xew AYrk, and perhaps one or 
two town hou-es. properly speaking. A/// / uXaiVLau 
as seen in America has a distinct character of its 
ovm. Its lines are sr|uare. rather than a combina- 
tion of reversed curves, and its detail, derived either 
from Oriental styles or dinctly from natural forms. 
IS less tiresome than that ot I'art nrnvcaii which 
we see in other countries. It is in Chicago that it 
has thriven best, where examples may be seen in 
the work- of such architects a- Mr. Louis 11. 
Sullivan, Messrs. Dean A Dean, and Mr. Howard 
Shaw. 'Che golden arch of the Tran-portation 
Building of the Chicago Exhibition of l^Od, by Mr. 
Sullivan, is ji reallv noble c\oik; one < nly ivgiets 
that the soberne-s and grandeur of its Conception 
w:i- maired bv th“ curiousness ot its detail. 

In conclu-ion. I hope I have ■'hown that modern 
nrchitcx'ture. if it is to decelop a ^tvle capabk* in its 
t< tit Cixi'fiihle of exprcs-ing dignity and grandeur 
of effect, p s<o- in it^ detail tlie intcre-t ^\}lich 
arises out of ^al■iety ami consistLnc\ ; and if it 
is to I'e ]>ui'po-etul and convey in its uu'lh's, fe.a- 
tiu'e-, and carvings a correct fissoci.Ltiou of idias — 
I Sfi v, if it i- to fulfil all tin se re‘]iiirc]iieiit-, it iim-t 
he the outcome (J a sound asthetic -eii-e, V\ide 
]'( search, and scholarly attainment. J’o sum up, it 
mu-tbe -cientific, and the work « f the philo-ojiher 
a- wtll as of the artist. Our jjroie-sion is a dif- 
ficult one, more difficult now than (‘ver it w.isimhe 
past; still, we mimt go ahi aJ. Let ii- aimilgamat**, 
estahlisli -ystem and order, lay tin' foundation of a 
noltlc >tylG, and we -ball have doin' our bc'St, 
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'I'HE BE<TlNXlX(-r^ UF AKEHE 
TEC TEE F. 

Address to the Birmine^ham Architectural Association. 

r>y J. L. IUll, rii-sidcut. 

£ ’^INCE you have ?ii:ain favouivd me the 

opportunity of you. it may not lit* 

^ - imiX^propmte if I a^k your a tr out ion to a line 
of tlioiiuht closoly conm-ctod ^^ith the subject we 
have beoii puisuing on the two former occa^'ions. It 
is surely a healthy and :>timulating thinir tor tho^e 
who are emtrO'^^ed w ith the exeieise of our profession 
to find leisure 'sometime'^ to dwell upon the fir^t 
princ'iple'^ of Aie'hitectm t‘. Th(‘re i> little danger 
that people engaged in the practical details ot life 
will be t )o much a<ldicttMl to general -^peoulation. 
The opposite fault is that which most easilv beset- 
U-. We are too apt to foiget that any philosophy 
of Architecture exi-ts. to b'-e hold ot first prin- 
ciples, to become indifferent to general laws. T invite 
you then, for one brief hour, to turn away from the 
exigencie- of daily practice, and to cairy your mind- 
back to the begin ning'^ of Architecture, as it tir-r 
presented itself in the childhood of the world. 

The origin of Architecture has been the suhject 
of some pretty fables, too fantastic for serious criti- 
ci-m, and of several thei ries more remarkable for 
their ingenuity than tor their science. The tliecry 
which is popular at the moment, and which ha- 
obtained the sancti(m of some eminent names, is 
more or le-s familiar to e’^'erybody. Architecture, 
according to this theory. -prings dirtctly from lUnld- 
ing, as the tiower -prings from the plant. Goodness 
of building, carried to some point mu ea-ily (h - 
finahle, becomes in fact Architecture. We are 
asked therefore to con-ider Architecture not a< an 
art in itself hut a- the immediate and unpremedi- 
tated result of good Huilding, its coD^eipience and 
illustrious crown. Thi-, or something like thi-. 
seems to he the substance (d much vague teaching 
on the matter. Thi' general theory has been ad- 
mirably stated h\ a very distinguished thinker in an 
Address to the Student- of tlio Institute, and we 
may take the statement as having authority. Archi- 
tecture, we are told, is Building and tlu' other arts 
associated with it vontinnoiislif dcrcbjiial along a 
certain line and in harimmy with a guiding idea." 
In a word, ii is to Ihiilding that we are to b ok for 
the origin of Architecture. 

Now the histor\ of Arcdiitocture and of Ihiilding, 
-o far as it is known to U'^. atlbrd- no coiitirmation 
to this the )rY in \\liateYer torm it inav lu' G\])res-ed. 
2s a>, we have only to « pen our eyes and look about 
us to hud grave reasons for doubting it. I^o we 
really see Architecture emerging naturally and in- 
evitably from continued good building*? Is it not 
notorious that good Arcliitccture lam often been 
associated with bad huilding and had Architecture 
with good huilding? What exactly are we t(mnder- 


-tand b\ good building? in many important re- 
spect- building in the present day is bette>’ pro- 
bably than it has been in any previous age. We 
hear much about the degeneracy of modem build- 
ing. It is easN enough to point our manv ways in 
which it is inferior to the be-t building of. say, the 
thirteenth centuiy. It has sunk into a group ot 
mechanical trades. It has lost those tine qualities 
which con-tituted it a great handiciafr, a great art. 
All this mu-t br admitted, and a-suredly with a 
very profound regret. But are there no compensa- 
tions? Has not our own time witnessed some 
remarkable developments in building ? We are 
certain that foundation- aie better laid now than 
they were in the thiiteenth century, that walls are 
more strongly built, that harder and more diuahle 
cements are used, that our houses are drier, moie 
sanitary, better warmed, better lightcMl, than ever 
before. New materials — iron, steel, cciicrete. bricks 
of unparalleled hardnes-, cements < t extiaordinaig 
tenacity — have extended the powers of building. 

A wall ma> nr.w be made capable of pel forming the 
work which in the thirteenth century would have 
required one of twice or thrice the thickness. The 
great constructinns of modern times for railway-, 
for docks, tor warehouses, for factories, for light- 
In uses, are not surpassed in strengtii luid durabilit\ 
by any of the works of the Middle Ages, and will 
even sustain a comparison with the vestiges of 
Homan power. And it is to he remembered that 
the modern developments of huilding are. generally 
-peaking, im]U’ovements in e-sentials. Building 
has its origin irr the eleirrentary arrd sordid neces- 
sities of mankind, in rlie nece— iT> of ^helter, in 
the ireces-ity of protectiorr. Everything therefore 
which contrihiuos to irrake building ]iv>vQ t iheient 
irr tlre-e two re-pects irrust be regarded a- an iiu- 
provemerrr. We have here, rlien, irr our own age. 
a continuou- developnrent of Birilding along certain 
lines and in harmony with guiding ideas. Ha- 
Architecture Ireen pri duced fr\)m it ? Bo we per- 
ceive any signs that the best building of our age is 
exercising a beneficial influence on Architecture 
On the contrary, it is either inimical to all Archi- 
tecture whatsoever or is associated only with th(' 
most contemptible. And if rlris? is -o. what i- the 
value of a theory which breaks down at the outset, 
which fails to account for a state <>f things with 
wliicli wo are all familiar'^ 

The his tor > of Architecture and of Jfuilding 
shows indeed marr> \icissitudes iir both arts, hut 
affords no evidence that their Hiictuatious are in an\ 
way connected, or that the pn gre^s of the one is 
dependent on the devel<*tpment of tlie other. Each 
has its periods of improveinent and decadence, hut 
the periods do not coincide. In England, for 
example, there can be no doubt that building con- 
tinuously impr(»ved during the ft urtoenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Regarded only as build nig. 
King's College Chapel at Cambridge, Henry the 
Seventh’s ('Impel at Westminster, are not surpassed, 
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[►ei'liaps Hut by anything in the Middle 

Aee-. Yet during the ^aine peril d Architecture, in 
the opinion < f the lie"! jiidge'^, underwent a gradual 
hut seiicu- and well-mar ked decadence. In like 
nianiier rimnan building maintained the high cha^ 
lacter which made it jlmcst imperishaide until 
building and every other art were swept away by 
(loth ami Vandal. Hut Architecture steadily de- 
generated niter the age 1 . 1 the Antoiiiims. 

The art of Building ha^ no doubt had it> Huctua- 
tions. it^ tides of good and evil fortune, but they are 
tii\ ial compared wuth the frerpient and revolutionary 
change^ - f Architecture. In all age^ there has been 
gotd builiing and inferior building, a fact too often 
ioigotten, ^ince, as a general rule, it i^' only the be^t 
kinds of building vhich survive. But from the 
earliest peri' ds of which we have any authentic 
hmovledge down t ^ the iiv dern age building ^eem^ 
on the whole to have piogressed in a methodical and 
cautious and <ome\\hat uniform manner. Nearly 
all the great discuverie-' in building were made lung 
before the dawn of regular hist ry. The principle 
ot the lintel, of the ai ch. the iiieth ds of constructing 
walk- of lijamnry bonded and cemented together, tne 
meth ds of constructing and securing roof-^, these 
and many othtr principles of the first importance 
are the inventions oi an antiquity so remote that all 
record of them ha^ been lo'^t. M(;dein building has 
its new materials and its other novelties, but in es- 
>enti.ils It t('llows in the steps and uses the iiiven- 
tioim of the primaeval builder^. Our ch ice lies 
between the lintel and the arch, just as theirs did in 
ancient Bahybui and Thebes. Forty centuries have 
added no thrxl principle ot supporting a wall over 
a space. 

"Vhat a contract to the imm )])ility of Building 
are the rapid mutations of Archiiectuie 1 its rest- 
le^-ncs-. Its love of experiment, its *’ reni ivation 
Without end.’' Like Agriculture. Building is con- 
cerned wuth the elementary physical needs, which 
are much the -ame now as m the days of the mythic 
Biometheus, Architecture, like IT etiy, like Mimic, 
sbairs and reflects the excitements and perturba- 
tions of the -piiit. 

Under avhat cucumstances do we generally find 
that a new Arcliitectui'e lias made its appearance'-* 
xA nation ^kiltul in arms hut unskilled in arts sub- 
dues DHP more intellectual, and tlie comjuerors adript 
the Ai cliitectui e < T the conquered. An invading rac< 
liiing's in a i-reign Architecture and suppresses that 
which is native to the soil. A ferment in the popu- 
lar mind leads to a revival of Poetry and all the art^, 
and a Ufwv Aivliitecture spr ngs into existence. An 
age of di-eo\erv culminate^ in great intellectual and 
relieioim changes, and Architecture is atiected by 
thf- ^ame intim nct-^ wliich niodifN tlie othei' arts. 
The hi-tory ot Architecture in our own C'luntiy 
ailV>rd> -e\eial coimpicuoim exam}>les of change^ 
which as^uiedly veie not wrougiifc by ihiilding 
continuously developed. It may he well perhaps to 
mention a few of them. 


That the buildings ot i ur Anglo-Saxon ance-^tur- 
were principally wt odeit buildings ig a- certain a^ 
anything can lxw\ Inch rest'- only on iiidi i‘ee t e\ iilence. 
But it is clear from the tew examples of their snaie 
-triictuns which ha\e come do^\n to im that h\ tlu- 
tenth century, if not earlier, they had attained con- 
siderLi])le pi\ ticiency in the art of building. The 
remains of Saxon work may he ]imtly admired for 
excellence of Builiing. but it is ver\ evi lent that 
Architecture had hardly begun to br eiiltivatt-d in 
England before the Conipicmt. The Xorm.ius came, 
bringing wirli them their own tlahoiate and highly 
developed Architectuiv. At * imu ahbi and camtlo 
of purely Norman Architecturf spivaig up all o\ei 
the eountrv, an 1 the native st\lc. ^ndi a- it w<m, 
entirely di-appeared. Clearly our Anglo Xmmaii 
Architecture did nrjt emerge trom building cun- 
tinnoimly de\ eloped. It was imp <0*1 tnuu with- 
out, and building hid t;) he elevdoped to meet the 
demands of the new Architecture. 

From thi:^ point Arehitecturr and Building seem 
to have gone < n with very little change for about a 
hundred and fifty year-. D aihtless there was <ome 
continuous development of both, but fix tin the in- 
dications that remain the ileVtlopiuenr must have 
Ijeen extremely slow. It is Lnipo--ible to oh-erve 
during this peri d any c -ntinuuus <ievelopment ._t 
building impoi-tant enoigh to Avariant u- in attri- 
buting to it the momeni.us revolution in Archi- 
tecture which mai'ked the opening veais of tin 
thirteenth ceiituiy. Lhert- is not peril ip- anotliti' 
instance m the hi'-t xry of Aichitectare of a chitnge 
so ]iiofound and dt-cisu*. effected with -iich dramatic 
sudden nc'-'!'. The whoB conception of Architecture 
wa> altered in a nioment. A -tyle entirelv new took 
])n<ses-.iou ot the -tage con]]iiete in iveiv detail. 
Me are so accustomed to the Aichitectuie of the 
early thirteenth ceiituiw tli.it we hardiv leali-e how 
-tartling an iijriC)vatioii it iniNt ha\e he-'en to tho'-e 
who first beheld it. Ibut let anyone after -p aiding 
an hour in the na\e oi Durham Catlndial pa'-^ m- 
stantly into the retro-choir and mav '-till feel a 
faint n flection of tla ir '-urprise. 

For tills abrupt and trenchant change of Ai'chi- 
tecture we certainly find no ->ufficient leaMUiin the 
contemporary ^tate of Ibuiding. It seems ab-urd 
to assign so great an effect t.) a cause s > inadeipiate. 
And is there not anothir and \ory olomii- caust> f 
Me know that about this piniod a gi“eat wave ()f 
intellectual excitement s'\\(.pt over the peo)>les of 
Mh'stern Furop-'. It i- to thi^ ag(‘ that we tracr 
back the first hi'ginniiig. of modern Boetrv and ot 
the humane ait^. tlu- fimt dim indications <»] the 
sentiment (d' nati-iialifN and the ^eniiiiMait of I'n e- 
d m. Men were awakening as out ot a long skvp. 
and thdr minds agitated ly- ji dawning con- 

sciousness ol great dc-tmies. It' Would have l)eeii 
•-tinnge indited if Aichits ctui’e had not heiui tians- 
figured by this qnicki niiig and venial influence. 

By the middle of the tliirte-uiith centurv, perliaps 
indeed long l.efore that date, all tlie problems of 
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liicditL'Niil ImildiiiLi hiui bteii suhed. I'luiii 1250 
to the eiid-l I'K htteL-nili ct.ntuvy ArchitHCtui e ran 
tliioueh a <>t eliauL't. > \N hich \\e c ai- 

^idcied un a i« nut-r (.cea-iun. ainl winch it ^ecui'' 
iiiipo^^ihlc to len.iid a^ de\ clopnaair^ ot laiildiinr. 
\\ e iia^^ on to the ^ixit t. ntli untaix. When we 
coiiipare a luiiLlin^e: 'd‘ the ht— iiinine with a hnild- 
inn ol tht end ot that CLlitUiy we piicelNe a le- 
liiaikahk ditfeieuc ‘ lii tin Arcdiitee mi t. Wasthi'^ 
ditfcience hiouL'lit .■!> ut liy a coiitinuoiis develop- 
ineiit ot buiMiiic '' I - it not a^ ci i tain a^ anything 
can he that the --tiik-ntt diiicreiict hetNVeeii the 
.Vrcliitectui'e of ilanqnon Ooiut Palace and the 
Aichitecture ot 11 itheldi llon^e, tt>L- instance, i'? the 
result ot inihi* nc.- latrely luoial and intellectual •? 
^\ hethei the Keiian-anee wa- .i uou'l or an evil 
inriueitce n not the (]ue-ta.'n. D.d it produce an 
etfect up n Aieliit utuie'^ ^uuly here at lea-t We 
are all aniee'l. d'lie great Arehuectinal cliaiiues of 
the sixte-ntu ceutui V are not to he attributed t ) 
luuldine, hut to iie,v MAteiU'^ ot thought, new fornn 
ot lelinion, a iiew leannng, the d>eevery of new 
w'orld" physical and intelleLiual. Buildinn in ihi^ 
instance, a- peihap- in ether-, uia lually adapted 
iiseit to the condut om of the iiew Archittntuie. 

We iiiiuht multqdv in-rance.-, hut to what end ? 
Hav e w'c not aciualiy existing c>oii.e oi the rigiaals 
and hrst f rui^ or Aichitecture, < fteii the ^ole 
nieuional . f raci - who-e very naiue- have peri^shed ? 
The Old jin of ArohiteetUie is inveived in le-s ob- 
sciuity tliaii tin oiijm i t .-eweral of tin arts. Thus 
the earlie-t Poetry which we }'0-->e-s ha.- obviou-ly 
reCeiveil s j much ait i Ltmu troiii -iicce-sive niin- 
^itiels that it'5 pniiiuive ^tate can only he c iiijec- 
tnred. Flint carvings and the paintim- on archaic 
pottery tell u- a little, a veiy htile. oi the infancy 
of Painting and Sculpture. ^ Of all tin art- Archi- 
tectuie retain.- the most iiumt lom and the mu-t 
important examples of the archaic P' riod. Owing 
to the extreme durahility lif theSt. ditjeci-, and per- 
ha})s al-o to the veneration in which ti.ey ha\e bet n 
held, ^e‘ry many examples ot the eailie-t Archi- 
tecture -till <‘Xi-t in all part- oi the world. Thi- 
iact n of couu-e notoriou-, but do we alway- ri‘- 
meinher it? Supple we were a-kel, in - une 
examiiriti ui jetpert^f tie- Ihnal Iii-ntute, to name 
the earlie-t e'^ample-nf .Vichittaiurt' in the Pritish 
1-land-i, what an-w< r shouM we gi\e V The Saxon 
cburcb at Pradt 'r<l 'The Ihniian \dlaai Pradiug ' 
An Architecture exi-tt‘(l m Puiram which wai- 
aheady ancient h(‘lor(’ P tiii.iu or Saxon -et fool 
nil ()ui‘ <hore-. W ban ver 'Lae .uitajuarie- may 
as-ign to tho-i. cdebiated m iiumenw of wliicli 
Stoiiehenje the best kmavn. there ean lu* no 
douljt that they ix pre-eiit tin* cirlii'-t form of 
Architectui e. In m.m\ part- of tin* world, on the 
continent ot ]*uiru[H'. in A<ia. iii South America, 
are to ])e found works of a siniil;i)- cdiaiacter, often 
tlu only records of exlincl and long-forgotten races. 
Indeed, of our owm Celtic predece-sois in Britain 
.md 1 u'ittauy wt‘ know very littL' w ith any ceiuainty. 


nothing siuely -o impoitant and authentic as the 
awful relics oi their Architecture. All else that we 
know ot I'uuu 1 - vague and in-icuiticant he-idc the 
trilithoiis , t Stonehenge, the menhir- ami obelisks 
of Locmaiiaker. the gieat avenu.-- ot C arnac. and 
the ji jaiitic 111 n-diihuf 1 )(jL The-e iamous monu- 
ment. and othei- of the same kind, bring ns face 
to face with Architecture in its earliest and rudest 
fonii. What do w'e learn from it V 

The iir-t thing tliat -trikes us in Primitive 
Architectui e i- that it i- almo-t independent oi 
anything that can properly he called Building, and 
of external con'lition- geneially. A- n<aily n- 
po--ihlc it is puie Aichitecture and nothing else. 

•• All air," -ay- Pater in the S??eh‘es '.u fh, 

UCi' , •‘tends to the condition ti music." The 
ob-ri‘vation i- pixfoundly true. Of all the art- 
mu-ic i:? tlie m -t flee fr> in the pressure, the in- 
-i-teiict. the stiingeiicy. of elements foreign to 
itself. The mu-ician is forced t ) no confurmity, 
iio c )iiiproiiii-e. with either ini})erious practicalitie- 
ur impel ions Xature. His art. within its owui 
sphere, can move with ueaily perfect trecdom. It 
conf. rm- to no law’s but it:^ owur. It formulate- its 
own harmonies. X iw to thi- condition nf pure 
and unfettered art natural to mu-’c. all the arts 
constantly and inevitably a-piie : but they can 
never attain to it. tor they are c ii-tantly and 
inevitably held in re-traint by the nectssuy ot 
oheilieuce to the phenomena of Nature, rr t > the 
law- ot Nature, or to the liw- ot Mind, or to the 
laws ot Stiucture. The history ( f ait is in the 
action ot the-e opposing foice-. rrlmiiive Aixhi- 
tectuie approach e- more nearly to the condition of 
innsic, the condiri >n of pure art. than any Archi- 
tecture of later age-. 

In the .-econd place w'e aie impre--ed by the 
monumental character of Piimitive Architecture. 
ITio-e va-t ciicle- and a\enue- of tnlithons and 
menhii s are in no sense huildmg-. They are 
monumental, commemorative. procLtding mu fnuii 
the woiLl of practice but from the w'orld of 
ideas. The purp '-e ( t Building i-; alway- the same. 
Its end is to provide tor certain ph\>ical and -ecular 
needs, the need of -belter and the need of protection : 
tile le ot for sludtci and the Wall for protection. 
From Biese two fundamental element- ail the other 
part- of Building have been slowly developed. But 
in Stonehenge and the other works of which w'e 
are ^peaking neither rocU niu* wall ever w'as or could 
ha\e ht-en. They are Architecture, not ihiilding ; 
monument- oi- >hriiic-s: emanating from the mind: 
at onci' tlu' vtdiicle atid the memorial ot human 
thought and emotion ; the liahiiation- not of man 
hut of man*- idea-. 

The monumental charact'U of Prima'val Archi- 
tecture is mo-t clearly >h.own in the ]\vraiiiids of 
-tones or cairn-, and in tlie tall upright stones oi 
menhir-, tlie '‘pillars of stone," which it was the 
cimtom to set up in order to mp‘k the sue of some 
im]X)i'tant e\ent, or the seat of worship, or the place 
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'Itdieaied to p-.‘cuiiar ub^erNauct. it is; a eu^c^.aii 
which appears tohavt beoo almost universal among 
prmutive rate-. Wc lead in the oldest of book- 
how the patriarch took a stone and set it up for 
a pillar to mark as -acred the place where he had 
^een a vision ot angel Of the same cda-s are the 
•• uiinars " or pillar- of ^ictoly which (iibbon tell- 
u- marked the progress ot the Turkish armies from 
Oentral Asia. Architecture has always ivtained 
much of it'; original monumental character : it has 
otten heeii, and ^till sometime- is. a purely cjiu- 
liieuioiative ait. The pyramid and tiie obeli-k. the 
choragic monument cd Lysicratcs and the column 
ot Traiaii, ihe itionument ot the (ireat Idre ot 
I^undoii, the Xelson Column, the Veiidome Column. 
Ekaoior cros-e'>, market crosses, all the-e and in- 
numerabk other- are directly descended fr._m ?he 
prindtive cuiiceptionof Architecture as cumniemo- 
rative and memorial, is it too faiicitul to suggest 
that the minarets ot the diohammedan Mo-(]ueand 
the Spires and pinnaedes ot the Mediae at Church 
may also have been unconscious traditions from a 
long-forgotteiL past ? 

Closely connected with the monumental idea of 
Primitiw Aiediitectnre is its third charaeteri-ric. 
namely, that it is communal not domestic. The 
original ottice of Architecture w is to celebrate 
tribal or coUimunai interest^, an rthce which it has 
never entirely lo-t. Its chief tiimuphs have nearly 
tihvays been displayed in edilice- devote I to re- 
ligion, or in those wdiich are the ensigns of nati'mal 
or civic p jwer. Stonehenge itselt would appear to 
have been raised to illustrate a religion ot wdiich 
hardly anything is umv known exc-pt its Archi- 
tecture : w'onderful still, though the gods no longer 
haunt its >oleinn avenues. 

And in the fourth place W’e already perceive in 
this earliest Architecture the rudiments of order 
and design, 'iho-e huge blocks of unhewn '>tone 
were not piled together at landom, or scattered over 
the ground i;y the magic ot some indigenous 
Ainphion's music." Order, method, arrangement, 
-oiiiething of regularity, a hint ot design, are clearly 
perceptible. We can still trace the great avenues 
and circlnsof the plan. The tnlitlions shownui inten- 
tion, an incipient mtenti'm,of design. Even the idea 
of proportion may be ^aid ti ])e at least -uggested 
by the regular alteruati'aii of i^illar and interval. 

Thus there rises before us the uncouth imago ot 
Primitive Arclutecture, the rudest and at the -ame 
time the ni' -t abstract that has ever existed. The 
Liii[)uisL> trom which it -prang and the purposes 
which it wa- intended to ser\e weie alike intel- 
lectual, hut it'; treedoiu trom condition- wai- the 
fieedom of tin >a\age. When we compaie it wuth 
tin? Aichitecture of hi-toric times ^\e pei’cei\e a 
I'l rtain -iuiilai ir_\ and an immeii-e difference. The 
lu )numental churict'r, the iiln^nation (d ideas, 
and e-peciall\ ot coiuminuil i'l< as, the tendency 
towards order, method, ileilnition. these features oi 
I bt I ucced ance-t'U' ha\e‘ lUAer bcMi eiitirelv lost 


in the descendants. But tht barbaric treedum, tlu 
vagut' spontaneity, -aon disappeared. The next 
stace in tin destlopmeiu of Architecture was it- 
eombination with Ihuiding. It is in tibedience 
cjiKlition-, t » I'e-traint-, to tiir law- ot -tuicture, 
to the manifold pre-sure ut ixiernal things, that 
Arediitecturc ha- evu -iiite fullilled it- distinw 
We cannot however on tlus icca-i«>n pursue tin 
-uhject any further, or 'hs,dl upon tlie dillicultie- 
whieh arose from the a--ociatiou ut Aichitectun 
with Puilding . dnhculties m \ . r perhap- entirel\ 
-oh'ed, or -ol\^.d only at laie inteiwals in the 1 flic 
history of the tw'o art-. < hir time i- limittd, and 
L wish to d<'\ote the little that remains to us thi- 
evening to a brirf consideration id some of tliL 
inisapprehensioiiN wIiIlIi -m-round the thorny -iib- 
ject of Proportion. 

That Architecture i- an au ot Proportion luiclit 
well Seem to be one ot tbo-e self-e\ident propo- 
sitions w'hich are cummonly called truism-, it i- 
certainly strange 1 ) find it regarded by some as a 
paradoxical and dangerous heresy. It is, perhaps, 
even inoie strange that thewoid Proportion should 
have come to be a-sociated so exclusively with the 
Vitiuvian or Palladiaii s\ -terns that many people 
seeui unable to think ei it in any other connection : 
or to grasp the idta, -urely a very <;b\iou- one, that 
Proportion, good or bad. is an attiibiue inseparable 
from all Architecture whatsoever. To C' uisider Pro- 
portion a- meaning exclusively or ewm principally 
the Yitruvian rules is an err ..a, thaigh perhap- au 
excusable eri'iU- Many circumstance- have con- 
tributed tj give a singular prominence to tho-e 
Celebrated uiles, tiic f -rtunaie accident of their pre- 
servati’ n, the authority which has so long been 
a^criiied to them, their precise e 'mpact and logical 
form. Put it would be absurd to suppose that 
there are no go>)d Prop >rtions other than the 
A itruvian, or tiiat Proportion is always to be cal- 
culated ill the same kind of way, or reduced to n 
similar code of intiexiide law's. The chied' value of 
the ^hiruvian iule< to u^ i- thet-vidence they akual 
that, as a matter of lii'^twry, Arebitecture lia- been 
goNeriied by propoitiunal })rinciples of some kind, 
tliat it lias i)een under tlie regulation of law', and 
nut done, as it were, at random. The '-;y-tein ol 
Pri)]>ortion winch set forth by Wtruvius may be 
good or liad. He iiia\ ha\e been iniHiiken, nay, it 
Is common knowlodg** th it he wars rai';taken, in his 
reference- to ( i reek Architei tuiv. We -hould hardl\ 
expect a w'ritei cf the Augu-tnn age to give a very 
lucid or accurate account of tlu' Proporli-ins of 
Tmiiple^ built tour hundred years before hi- time. 
\ itriiviu^ is cit»^d, as L^llladio and others may be 
cited, as au unimpeachable witness to the fact of 
Architecture ha\ing been, in certain pei-iods, a 
w'eil-dehned ^\Ntem of Pio[»()itioii. 

That (ireek Architeciure in the fourth and tiftb 
ceiitiuies me. showed a mai'ked tendency to simple 
mathematical relati ms is indeed lieyond dispute. 
This staieiaeiil does not tlepend upon the authority 
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ot \’itruviU'. W’t kuo^\ tium uIi'jcaa dtiuii thcU ihr 
i’roportiun' of c-oluiiih- uii>l all <-tlier paii^ ot 
iho 'reui[)k‘ \\aa u ltuI Um] w itli ui'iiutc caia. In 
U’Uib the <'nly .jue'^tioii nut whuthei’ the (inch- 
ilclij^hite'l in ^v^t'iii^ nt lh‘ poriioii, lait whetinr 
they WL'ie nut altu-jcthei' Unj much ahJicO^h t i 
M^leiii. \\h. an- t »1<1 thal it hecam* the }uae:ice 
amone tlie ereat >culptoiM ot the louitli ceiitury, 
rulyeleitu^ fur e\am[)h' an-l riiry-ip[*u>, to tiuu-fer 
the maiheiiiatical ihutHUtiuu ut [)aU tn leut fiuin 
ArchitLCtuu to ^ciilt)ture. It may he urLteh, and 
pruhuhly with eu> 0 'l Ka-om that tin- e\e^--i\L teii- 
htncy to dy-tciu \sa- uliauitLh tatal i > (Ireck Art. 
Ihit that m not the tH^ni. Wu'^ lack Architecture 
(lurine the euvat period n.euland itv a -\-lein of 
iiiathc matiial ihopurtion-? io -Ueh a qm -tion 
there can h* hut one an-wer. And Oeii if u he 
cn-aiitGU that the Gieek- aitiihiited iin iinieji- nahh. 
importance te> -y-tem, tlait -un ly ilo' - not exeu-^ 
an eiiually nniGa-onahlr iienlect < r .t. 

lluw then -land- the ea-e in n eUii'd to Lhop >1'- 
tion ? [- it pr<ipo-ed to di^peii-e with it altuLieihcr 
in favour ot -oniethinu el-e V ldi<' -'icge-timi i- 
inanife^^tlv ah-urd. Aie In lecture i- iia vital )ly Tn-- 
portion ot - me -ort, •j:oo< 1 i r had, nuhic or ieiv.hle. 
The choice whleh lie- helure u< 1- not between 
Proporti>»n aud no Pr. 41011.011, hut iietweeii eo d 
auel had Propoitioii. .Vml can anyone -eiiuu-ly 
maintain that there i- mj diherence I'etw'eeii nood 
Preportion and had? “The eo< m r Lumpal'ce,” 
as Mr, Letiiahy admiiahiy oh^.rWts, h,i- Propoi titvas 
ju-^t as truly a- a Greek Teiiijde < r a (r ihic iMim 
ster. But ill thi- ea-c the Lhopoitieiii- aiv utterly 
bad, a mean aud iaii ‘rant cuntu-iou. orieusive to 
the eye and to the minel. ?>uppo-e any conceivabh 
improvement in the matei al- ot which the “ corner 
giii-palace " is built, would the le-ult even then he 
sati-tactory ? A--iueelly mu, so leuin as the wdi de 
presents the >anie feature- of uiimingated de- 
foimity. And if thi- h<- -o. it thi- 1 1 enchant dJibr- 
ence e\i-t- hotwetui noodand irul Pi’0}Hirtion, which 
i'' the wiser, Ut leave lhop ‘luioii to the auihiLruiiy 
of ebanee or to maki* it :t -uli]eei of protound 
attention ? 

The iui})ouaiice ot Proitoitiou may be illustratt d 
by a comparative stud\ ^ f the ureat -eiiooh of Avelii- 
tecture. But it may al-o hr hiounhi home to our 
uiiiids, ill perhap- a more -tiakiug manner, h\ fanm 

liar and cominonjdace m-unict^s. A man may pro- 
fess in thi'oiw U) 1 h- iuditlereut ah ut I’ropvu tion, 
But supp !se that he m de-iuniue a -ash-wiudow\ 
He is surely 11 i indilVerent about the -i/e and 
shapie ot the panes imo whieh the window is to he 
dhided, or c uiteui t > let ehaiiee decule whether 
the height of tin' panes or the width --hall he the 
:areater. The attention wbieli ln' \ery properly be- 
stows upon such points a- tlusc. wdiatever he may 
call it, is nothing tdsc than a care for good Ihw 
portioii. Or, again, what eKe is the inswtciice 
upon a Certain i hi tines'^ in the courses of brick- 
work •' It has long been tlie cimtom throiigliout 


the Nhuuht rn and i\IiilirLnd patts ot England to build 
bricawoik in evce-^:\ely thick couises. Ne\erthe- 
ic-- We p r-i'i in the u-e or thiniiei bricks even at 
-ome mcre,i-e ut c st and thiheukx. For what 
i\a-on? F(.)r this u isoii 'Uily, that the narrower 
cour-e- gi\e a ])Ltter ih'opoitioii to the work. To 
tic uiie'hictted ey»- It -eem- im doubt a trivial 
matt r. Put we know that it is n u -o. lu Pro- 
[ioitiom as in leowils. it i- the hue distinction, the 
-iiaiph. tint [)io\c- to If, ali-iuip )itant. 

Nor is It only in tlm-e -iriall things that we may 
oi)-o\ea ‘j-iieml -oiiciitule tor eood Prop jrti n. 
Tile (U routs Piriimhe- manv instances of it. 

B w ' at 1 - Lwlh t the yo' L of a root itally a matter 
about winch wt are ludiliereiit ? Each ol the mile- 
rials U^cd tor lord COVelinn le tuileS its owui 
’‘.jri ; : 'h 01 incl nation of the anyle of the roof, 
a weil-a-ce-rteined imiiiiiium winch in pure engi- 
ueeiinu wu.iuld he c fii-raiuly observed. Bat in 
Are h . t,. CtUl e Uei We i'vr strict OUlse ives to any such 
iiiimmuiii [etch ? dhie lact i- notoriou- that roofs, 
'jahlt-, chimiit'Xs, doiiiier- windows, are designed 
Asuh at lea-t the h.t, o>. ot a uood Proportion in 
relatu 11 to liie wdiole Comp -iu-.ui : with wdiai re- 
-ult-, in tilt- he-t .brcbitcCture, we all known 

The-e taets are s > oiw ion- that it s.-euis needle-s 
to piii-ue the matter fuither. A man may be very 
iiiiieb aNersfc t > tlnoiit s of Prop )rTion and systems 
t^f Pi’ti port ion. aii'i vet when he is engaged in 
ArchiteeturL lie 1-. nmie or le— coiisci usly. tol- 
h.iwing tile method of Prv‘poiriuii. It may he said 
with mueh ]u-tice that luanv mi-take- are made 
and that the results 111 the present day are fur the 
most part un-ati-iactury. Modern Arcbitecture is 
too otteii liirjuitl an I c uiveiitional. or, if it is 
marked tiv an\ originalitvn coarse and affected. 
E^en tho^, ijualuie- w hirli nne a cartaiu di-tinclion 
T I the c unuionplace Architecture of the einbteeiith 
reiirur> uio for the m “-t part wanting to it. A 
-uttieitiu lea-on t i di-''atisfaci:oii trnlN, a good 
giouii'l loi L 0111] lull nt ' But not a '-utiicient reason 
tormehetinp Proportion alt- nether and lapsing 
iiu ' a -rate ot auaulu. We ran ill afford to throw 
away the litih knowledge and skill wm pos'^e'^s in 
tile ho]>e tliai f uuue will do better for us than 
we can do for ouiselve-. The impartiality ot 
tdiaiKe i^ too -rid im a rmk : we nni-t load the dice. 

Tile modem \iew of I'roporti^ui iia^' been defined 
by one who-e word- deserve the stidous attention 
ot all -indent^ of Architecturt' iii the phrase “ or- 
ganic titiH^'- /e 's iiaiiit. ’ It imml he cjnfe^sed 
with all ditfidrnee that the definition -eeiu^ a little 
\ague, a little iiidistinet. What is tiie preci^'e 
uititninu ot oicanic little-^ in this connection? B 
t!u‘ pnuluy oi titnes> t ) be understood of practical 
end- only, n- for e\iunpk of a window which exactly 
pertorm^ the repuired tunciion of lighting itnd 
veritikitniL: a iiKJiu? If ^o then organic titne''S 
cannot he denied to the window- of the “cornel 
uin-palaceh’ since they must be assumed to fulfil 
repuiis menm of a jivactical natuu' ami ti> '‘iorvo 
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the tiii-ii. But it by oi'eauiL htue^^ lucaut not 
only ]>iactical (jiialitie^ but al-o a htness t<: he 
^oenbint-^^. >liiqH-line>^. line and L'licUMcteri-t’c tunn. 
u'hat is it but yood rn>portion'? And e\en 
^0 the phiase may ta^iiy be uiisieadine' ii u^ed a^' 
a synonym i(U rroportion. A A'indow may p 
111 itselt the (|uality of organic titness and yet may 
be Vtry ill related to the coinpo^it’on ot which it 
tornis a nait. We need not ,no fai iiuin this rooin 
to meet with iimtance- oi the kind. 

It urcaiiic htneSb may be taken a^ meaning tlu. 
fulhiiiieiit ot practical ends, combined with cood 
Proportion, the^e are (pualities of design. ’* Habit 
however ib Hot a (j_uaiity of debicn but a mental 
prepjbbebsi jii wliich indueiices de'^lgn. What i'^ 
evi lenth meant i^ this, that our ideab on the 
bubject ot Proportion are the rc-ult ot what we 
have ahvavs been aLeubti>nied to See. X>'W at tliL 
tii'bt ulance thib statement seems indubitable, but 
what are the tactb ? Do we find in actual experience 
that we bke a bad Proportion anv the better for 
^eeino’’ it contumally As veil might we ask 
whether a disbOnance in mubic ib made more 
toloralde by tregueiit lepetition. Neither uely Pro- 
portions nor dibCjrdant b >undb l»ecome pleasanter 
by cUbt mi. \\'hat length ot time ib needed to 
make a Proportion habitual? Nearly everyboily 
has had the niibfortuiie all hm life to see bad Pro- 
portioiib, ^^indows of single sheets < t glass, 1 fty 
and massive buildings standing upni metal ieirs 
of extreme tenuity, corner gdn-palaceb. Jt i-> bUch 
bad Propoitions lib thebe that we are really m the 
habit ot beeinu. ]> j we find that thib accust med 
familiarity with bad Propur li ns makes them any 
moie attractive t j us ? Assuredly not. The ditier- 
eiiee between good and ])ad TT'upjrti n remains 
as clearlv marked in Architecture ab the ditfeieiice 
between hainiony and dibcord in music. 

Habit then, or custom, doe- not inibi. nce our 
ideUb (T iToportion to the extent oi leading us t; 
prefer the tamiliar bad to tlu' compuiatively un- 
himiiiur goud. Norm there any ree-on le fear that 
habit will lead us to preter the lainiliar gnxul to 
the pob^ible lietter, and check the tendency to 
progi'e-s. The whole history of Architecture proves 
tbe contrary. The trutli is that the inlluence oi 
hal>it hasiieeii very consi{Ieral)l\ oMirated. i’o^^erhll 
it i-. no doubt, but there aie impulbe^ of the human 
mini vhich tiie m ire powtuTiil ^t;li, cm-iosity, 
the desire tor noveltw the lose oi experiment, the 
-timubisof h ipe. Icxperienc-* ^hows u- that these 
impiiPe- have in mi -ti'ong enoimh in thi* pa^t to 
counteract the dead v tight ot habit, and what i- 
nue of the i>dsr mas lie contidently ex[)ected t * be 
Uuo ol the future. 

TTio-e who have eneii < ven a partial and he>i- 
tatine assent to I’m- nIlav ol Archil(‘cl lire set iortli 
in thib and iLe preceding adtlrebses will not need 
to be K minded tlint Pro}>ortion, inipoitcnt a^ it i-, 
m not lb*, end of AicbiteClure but a nied n.s to nnend. 
'!’bo }>nrpo^e of Arcliitrciure. a^ oi nil tlie gieatei 


attb, is tliL expiv^^ion. m maiiUebtation. or ^imces- 
tion, of m d- and ilej-. ^^Tnlt lun b-l tor ;i 
ib iiothinL: le^> t!i in mi iiabitual oL \ jta)ii of nun b 
For it Hunt never be tiruott-n that tlu hiinian 
spiiit is one: it al >m n we cunioi 

di'vide it int > a irimbu- ot -eiiaiat-. wmijMrtuient-. 
ih’s for the -acicd. t’lat for the laoLim-. t‘im t-e 
the puiLticab and the oihm tor th, aitPtic. T'h 
mind in itb unity ib ait.cte 1 by ail ['Ui'iiu-eb uhich 
It entirtain^. an'i us piodmt.om. Aicniiret'in 
indiub d, ar<‘ rai-t-d with it- elc\ ation end d. jia leii 
With its Uelia-ement. 


UK\ IKWS. 

THE ^IOHAADIEDAN HINAPET. 

atl" .\L '''Hi (Jn. O'ILO IJ }[<>r-' ■ 

Tl..t,^Lh. Fl\ Bull.'. i'aO'J. I , iCC a“5. J> 

' I’t/la*/ tva JO < r. 

in this ws.u'k, \vhich hab just been added to the 
lUbtitute Library. Herr Thieiscb undertakcb the task 
of pimving that theM jhammedan nunaret. with ns 
supei posed stories, owes its origin t > thePharOb or 
Imhthouse built at Alexandria by Pt demy Phiia- 
delphub (230-2S7 B.e.i Thu building hab lung 
aao dibappeared, the hut tiaceb ot its exi-tence 
ha^ing been swe^a away in l^s*2, wTmn the fort 
built by Sultan Kaituey (14e)'^-li9o a.d.i. por- 
tions ijf which robted on itb loundati m-, w.ib de- 
stroyed. Chapter I. ib devoted to the hibt_'r\ oi 
lighthoubes, with illubtraiiom of th be built by riu- 
iioman emperors. In Chapter 11. Herr Tli.erbch 
gives the hi-tory of tbe Alexandmin Thai based 
on the descriptioiib ut Tloslem wiitcis trmii tin 
tenth to the foiuteenth century, when the greater 
part ot it was destroyed, chiefly this moli eaitlnjuakeb. 
la Plate IT is published a conjectural restoration 
based on these descriptions by Prof. Aug. Thier-ch. 
the father of the autiior of this w> a k, ^liow ing that 
the Pharos of Alexandria con-iste'l of thivo stories, 
the lower one 98 teet square and 198 feU hich, thi 
middle ''tory 90 feet high, octagonal. Jiid -et liack 
on the lower so as to lejve a passage round, and the 
upper story circular and ot slightly le-^ heigdit. 
Curiously ent ugli thi- best general idea ot it ib rhat 
showni (page 30) in the mosaic of the ClLqiel oi 
St. Zeno in St. Haik's, Wmice. wliich uqnebunts 
the visit of St. Mark to Alexandria wiicn he restored 
the shoemaker to healtin This nu ^aie date^ tioni 
tlu end of th(‘ iwtdfth centuiu, a \ a turn* wbrn the 
Pharos still exi-led, having been rest uet] by Sultan 
Ti oloiiu, (isitS ss:-) V -I'coiul diawing b\ 

LT'of. Thitu’bch illustrateb the lower ut thu peiiod. 
and a thii*d the last lastomtion in 1271. In all 
tlifbc drawings tlie de-ign -t mu- t > beot too ornate 
[) chauicter for ^uch a -tiiictuie, and the biw'er 
st(»ry is Bab\ Ionian and n a Jegjjitidu in it^ -t\lu 
Cbajiters 111. and I\ . gne the [dan and eu'W- ot 
the Kaitbex fort, of wliich ajipnu ntlx tlu- Ixeep 
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only rtiiKiiii", ainl ct»n]ectural I'e^touition^ ot tlie 
^ecti '11 (f tlif uinyer -«toi‘y oi the li'j-hthou?e, 
ironne 1 <o\. in aLconianct' with di'^fiiption^ hy 
cla-<ic aiithui^ ot a ^iniiLir lower in llonie. thtre 
wa-' an iiniiinl unio which retiectcMl hke a mirror 
down on ti' a lowti* plane ion the principle of the 
. d > < ra nlsih/d ilmtant \iew'^ ot the town and 
counti\ ri nnd. In Alexandii.i ^uch an arianye- 
nieiit would have keen <-t o’eat \aliie a< ^hownin: 
the apjiroaLh of on the hoii/on. In 

(’ha])tcr \. Heir 'rhii.r-ch di -eriliL^ the Moslem 
minaret and Chimtniii lOwer*^. with over oOO phot e 
UKiviiu'' ot all tie Hi' ^t important examples in 
hL:y[)t, Syria. Italy. Per-. a, and India. Some of 
which aie ]>tiha[o oUt^i-U' lii- hut The\ 

t. riii a pamliel ot eieat iuteii''t. For the clucida- 
ri .11 ot h:> theory tin mo^t xaluai le are tho^e ot 
the m na!«.m ot >ultan^ d'o h uii and lei Hakim in 
F iiro. they are the eai lie-t example-^ in E^ypt. 
and the ioW'er -toiy iima.ch l a -r. though ot far les-> 
liei-ht, may he t na-n a'> a laii copy ul the Alox- 
aiidiian inj;hthoii''e. h\ir the ^^llnIimr staircase 
lound the L’ooi- am miiiaiv t .iiiii it-' mid'iie a-y 
wc mu^L look to another -ouroe, of which an illus- 
tration m nivt n till pane 1 10 — \ i/ , tiie ULinaiei at 
Carnal ra. a ciiavdar Lowu*<'t s:\ an. ^ with a spiiwl 
ascent loiii.dL ir. >aiiiaria seventy-tw'o miles 
south of Ikmuad ainl ai>ont inhlway hi'twoii 
Emevch and Habyloii, in tin land ot the zdeemrats 
or olsri-vatorv t warn , t rio Assyrians, sq tha.t here 
is a mueh eailit r sdurc^ . It is true that the As^ 
Syrian / i_murats weie s paaiv o,n pLiii. i ut in the ex- 
ample at ivhorsahad.ijliisrratLdiii thacenindin I\n i\ a 
ami Chipn/. tiic w'lnuine ast^nr is t trned i\ iind 
similar to that of the lower storv at the TooF un 
minao t, hut tht ihancn trom a s.^^^ie to a circulai 
plane at San Mini would he made (Ui accoiiiir of its 
simpler coiistnu non .ind its niiteiial, hrick. Now 
"^uitan I’ooh'un, wijo was horn m ikuzdad in 
spent son.e scat's at Siunarra, from which city he 
< ame t > I'ostut loid ( aiio . so tiiat there is e\M‘\ 
lirohahiliiy of hn liavine hastd iin mmarct in Fairo 
on the exaimdi there, wlueh w.is Imilt hy rhe 
soii ot Haroun < 1 Fasediiti in the first «piartei 
of the ninth century. In the lel Hakim minaret 
there is no windiim a.sieiit. and in later examples 
the lower st u-y, ih uitli always s.piure, is the lotty 
has.' only of the » itaeonal or tiixular minaret, and 
th.e project! ii;a hjjeonies. which ci'rrc'sjiond to the 
passae'e^ jound the stovu^ot the Alexandrian lii:ht- 
iiouse, ai'e rawed to the to]> of the steond ^toiy. 
Idle varu'tvtd' <ies]e!! in tlie min. i rets; w well shown 
in Heii' 'riiiersdi's lilnstisitioiis. aEo in their 
])laiw; tlius in the oldest miiiaiet m Hamascus. 
fiuilt by El Walid in Tin a.h.. the lofty tow’er is 
^'jinoa, as are aEo ihost. at Jerusalem ami Ale})po, 
and the upper stones are of comparativelN sliiiiu 
heiolit. There are many such examples in 
Fairo. In tlie minaret of the mospuc at Kairwan. 
in Tunisia, all three stories are sipiare on plan, 
hnt thi-ouohout North Africa this type wmnld 


'eem to base heeii prefen ed. In Fersia they are 
invariably ciiciiltr. of great heEbt. crowmed with 
a \(i‘andali and small turret above. In the lutei 
ipoition of the w'ork Herr Thiersch uives the plans 
ot a laim number ot mostjues which have little to 
do w'ith his theory, hut aie valuable as a ]>arallei. 
J’hert' aie two plates at the eml of the volume ot 
Horn an loins. ( n winch t .wau’s or ii,ehthi iwe- are 
'hcwui. and these and the mimeious representa- 
tioiw in noman bas-relief s. which are illustrated 
in the til's t chapter, slujw" gi'Lait research on the 
pan ot the author. The w'hoie wvrk forms a 
\al liable ai] ojton to the hist rv of the CLlc-hrated 
i‘haio> at Al-xandria and the subseijuent deveiep- 
imuit ot tlu minarer. 

IE I’HIIXh Muia;s ‘/V. 

SFONrs' FEIFE HOOK. 

S " '' x.*x' II j'dili't.o S'cO 

M /. (/.' 7'. s. it-'1 I‘. ' I s. 'I'h 

A.'Ut'le. c . 17 M_ ya 'L>( ’ll sv/, dr/// 717 

fo '-M 7. . r . I'JijU }‘l ,i:> '6>. I t'~ y it* y 2s. S/-'r, 

/ 77 //. ' r a ■ 

AVe cannot pretend to 7aaich f*. i the accuracy ol 
eveiy item in the latest ediiion (J Syi.---F PriLC 
halt w'e can say wailr.uit reservatu.n that it 
contains a m st valuable coliection of facts and 
tpciiires pnntid on thin but > paipte paper, iiuHli- 
uentiy aivamreil and neatly bound wuthin the limits 
ot a piocket. Moreover, in a cursory peiusal ww 
Lave n* t struck an error. 

There are a tew' simple illustiations where neces- 
sary. and the into! Illation isc -n-leiised and tahulatehi 
in a form which wall be very usetul to those leaders 
who ai'i^^ Clamming tor examinations, and still more 
sQ to those whu have ^iiom^nly fornottiii all tliey 
ever crammed. 

TTie editor invites simeestioiis calculated to make 
the book more ustful. and it must be remarked 
that it is (Etheuit to ivspiuid; bur we m tioe that 
under ‘‘ (hiragt's " the usual m/os (,f motor-cars are 
uiveu, w'hich wall certainly be heiptul to architects 
wdio do mu keep their cars. Ext ndiiiu this idea, 
P'M'haps in another edition la om wuU he found tor 
the diiiiiOiisi, ns ot a tennis lawui. skittle alley, 
billiard table. Ac., i i' even the lieiuht ( t a seat, 
cliampimne bottle, or handrail and other coiinmm- 
[dace dam winch one ought to kimw, IVisonally, 
We never c.in remember the si/c of a grand p ano- 
foite.alth'umhwe sometimes like to shown on plan : 
hill we have lU'vei' formUteii an oecM>ion when no- 
body in the office wltero we then w*orked could say 
liow hum 11 drawer should he in i>rdt r to h dd a 
p:iii of troust^i's, Eveiiiually U occurred t) iw tti 
measure our own garments, and thus w'ere the 
elieiilE nisiruciious tultilk* I. 

J. Nixon FIoksfiet.d A. . 
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CHEONICLE, 

Election of the Royal Gold Medallist, 1909. 

The Special General Aleetino' summoned in 
accc-rdance with liy-law (>4 to elect the Fioyal Gold 
Medallist for the current year was held last Monday, 
when It was moved from the Chair that, subject 
to His Majesty’s y-raciou-; sanction, the Hoyal Gold 
iMedal for the ^tro motion of Aichitecture be pre- 
sented this year to I)r. Arthur John Evans. The 
President, Mr. Einest Gejrge, in putting the pro- 
position, ( bserved that Dr. Evans V lone anil ardu- 
ous work ot exploration in Crete Wci> well kn Avn 
to them all, and had had mrst important results in 
bringdiig to light the ereat prelustoiic Palace of 
Knossjs. of ’which Dr. Evans had given thrm a de- 
scription in a Paper read at the In^t.tuto some six 
vears ago hlornx al, 20 th Dc cent her D)02 . 

i\[r, Geoiioe Hubbard. F.S.A. TV, said lie 
thought tlie Council had made an oxtremely wist 
^election in putting forward 1 )r. Arthur John 
Evans as a ■\^oithy recixjicnt of the greate-t hmiour 
which the Institute could hestow. J )r. EvansV 
investigations had resulted in the iiu.st important 
discoveiies that luid been made in tlie last century. 
His exca^ations in Crete revealed the urt that led 
up to the civilisation of Greece, and the result of 
his excavations there neces'^itated the rewriting of 
that portion of the history of architecture. 

The motion, having been formally put from the 
('hair, was caiuied unanimously. 

Barred Competitions. 

At the Busine-s Meeting last Monday, Mr. I\. 
( oimmell A.\in accordance^ with notice duly given 
!ind piinted on the Agenda, put the follow iim 
question to the Chairman : — 

* ‘ W het h e r in \ i e w t > f t h e 1 e 1 1 e r sig n ed by J 0 s . P 0 u t - 
ledge on behalf of the Stanley Erhan District Coun- 
cil, Durham, appearing in the /Vi hde/ .V Jnvriial for 
10th February, any ^)tep3 have been taken by the 
Council (other than by publication of the notice 
in No. 7 (J the Jociinal) to induce the members 
referred to to observe the esprit ch corjj^ reas(jn- 
ably to be looked for fiorn the members of this 


Institute ; and. it not. whether steps will he taken to 
Gxercist a deterrent inlluence on member^ who 
enter competitions which are considered objection- 
able by the Council of tiiis Institute.’’ 

Mr. (j \Mni:i l "aid that to pre\< nt any nh"C 0 ii- 
L-eptiun be wi"lied to state that the matter was not 
brought toiwvard in any spirit of controver"y : liis 
object was to elicit wiiat the Couiicir" \ieW" were 
as to the course to be tollowed in "uch case" in the 
future. He could not eonceive that \ery miuli was 
reiquired in the way ot expLination, and ctut.anly 
nothing in the waiy tT apology for taking up the 
time of the Meeting. This w a" u nuuter on which 
he did not speak alone: he had been asked by 
"GVeral arehittcts. his own partiLiilar friends, to 
bring the mattei toiward. He Jiad aEo written 
letters to architects in the provinces, and had 
a^ueitained that there wa" a very considerable 
feeling against the practice of a certain class in the 
protL^sion viz. thO"e wTio persisted in taking part 
in competitions which by reason ot their conditi.uis 
w^ere obnoxious, in the face of a request Irom the 
Institute Ceiuncil to refrain fi’om doing so. To 
avoid the accusation that he was raising a storm in 
a teacup in bringing this question foiuvard he was 
prepared if required to justify his action by calling 
attention to a number ot cases , but he th- tight 
they W'ould he content to take one, which turned 
on some letters recently publi"hed in one of the 
professional paper". These letters, which wuth the 
Chairman’s permis‘>ion he would read, were a" 
folio W'S ; — 

'J'.e/i Jii,/ nn n laOM 

-V,’. -Jo^tnd I'l I/I ''I, iJu,\ (jTPi 

'^r.nih //, C'--> / >it. hfiill. 

Xkw Council nuFicLs. 

Bear Mi:. — \\ c are n])lit_’‘ed for yours of gstli in'-!, 
ill reply to cans. 

A\ e "ball not, ot com se. compete, ncithei do we think 
you are hkelv to obtain desiu;iw troni am airhitect" ot 
"tandnig witli tin ('onditKai- xuu 

Yours faithtnlly. 

SpKIE VNl) 1 >I v\ \\ 

The reply to tlii" letter ran as follow’s • — 

SfiOilrj/, V.iS'.n., Ct, IhniiiLhl 

Jiiininiii I'Hit 

Mcssi S/ict/ fiiifl ] ii'd >'ii 1/ . A i I Jn tc> if < . 

Tjiiiiiiiqli CJiiitiAn'i 

WJurito.i Shi'if. Caiiihi 

/o' N )• w { '(U’NciL ( )rvu I 

(ihNTLKMI N. - 1 beg to "a\ ill repl\ to youi’" of the 
29th inst. tb It W(* liave no Ic"^ iliaii "ixty architects 
W'ho luL^c paid their lI, -md got tlic IJoek pl.ui of tin 
site, and out of the "Oca ty there are "oine of tlic best 
architect" in tin- Xortii and South of Fhi^kmd, ,nid "iiinc 
of tiicm incndici’" ot tin Rocal ln"titutc ot lhatisb 
Archit(‘cts. — Yours tauhtnlh . 

JO". IiOUTLFTXtI- . 

So much tor the letters. Practically nothing more 
remained to ho saidexcc'pt to explain hi^ reason fot 
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]n*inL,^inu u}) thi^ liidtlui . Jlr \vNh(<l lo ji-cc-rtaiii. 
])otli on hi- own ht-lialt niul he ilui not iie-itate to 
Mi\ on Ik half ot tlio-( who niu-t ccoistitutt* tlu* 
!iieat niaiority ui tiie In-mute, wh:it -tLp- the 
CouiKil I'l-opo-Ml to take in the iniuiH , in Mew ot 
the fact that ihi J ly*iiiw - wert- now uiaka* lavi-ion, 
to put an * lal to thi- -tatt ot tiiiiiL'-- when hy a 
-Lciion of the In-iitute — he \enunrd to hope a 
-mall one. hiu nw, Li-theh*-- a ctioii — had it in 
tlnir power ti' [tn'llt et the t \pen-e ot otlur 
iiK uiIk-i - ot the Jn-iitan . Me toiiid t‘ n'lditU' 
culty in the waiy ot -i je*L- ne ilie lly-law- a- to 
niak** iheni act <i \ei\ -joat <utMnnt, and la* 
looked to tin- Conned to -ui* eujol the inteiL-l.- of 
tliOM wiiom n ‘ji\e hin! \ii\ luiuh pka-uiv to 
entitle the ‘jeiilk n:< j- ot tin In-titut*'. 

i\[i. (inoKor ilriUMMt. k'>.A. I'W -aal be 
thonnht tin point lathri lana'l on tlu* faet that 
at the pie-riit tinn thoCouiieil weiv not in a j^osi- 
tion to do iiioM' than advi-, iiiLinltt m in the-e 
laattt !■-. Pet -on dly he waa- ineliiaol to think that 
the In-tit ute on- hr to have loore p uver than that, 
and lu -^inct n ly ]iop(.d that tlu* jly-laws Coinniittce 
would eon-ider the a'l\ i'^ahility of in-ertintr a pi<.)- 
vi>ion in Jly-lave ii*2 niviii-a the Conned powei to 
deal with n.enibt r- who to ,k part in coin petition- 
which had heen haired. At the pie^eni liine the 
hotter arcliiteet- -tood loyally liy the IiMiitute, aial 
while they diel -o it wa- puitina a premium upon 
incom^^etency. hc-ran-t^ the ineom^-ieteni, w^ho iniyht 
not he ijuitf -o loyal. ha<I a vi ry much hetter chance 
of wdnnine a com 2 '>etiii('ui when the be-t men w'ould 
take no part in it. 

The rni>inrxT -aid that the <iue-tion raised 
hy Mr. Gammell lui'l been tietpiently di<cns-ed in 
the Council, and they rt-_:retted very much the 
iweseiit Condition of thinns. It wc'< -ad to rellect 
that theie weie men in the profes-ioii wdio were 
willine- t‘-) di-iVQfard all that was tor the he-t in- 
tere-ts of their ealline. The teelinu on the C mucil 
w'a< that it w<uild not lie wd<e to 2 >ut coercion on 
inemhers of the Instituic — they were not at liberty 
to do that. They miMt triMt to tho riL^ht feeling 
of inemher^, lie wa- afraid there would alwaiy^ he 
black -beep, hut whether it wa- wi^e to ^^^malise 
them W'a< another question altogether, and one 
that required vtiy ^erions consideration. 

Mr. (iAMMELL. asking leave to sfxuk again, said 
that there was a very -trong teeling in the Institute 
in reuard to thi'^ question, and he thought the 
Council would hear lurther on the matter. If he 
sh(.ukl he aide to raise tlie question at a future 
lime, he should he 2^i't'p:tre<l wdth areuments in 
su[q)oit of his (oiuention that some action was 
necessary and in the ho<t intero-ts of the Institute. 

Mr. 11. 11. Stvthvm /’’. : (An tiie ipiestion he 
leterred hi the Hy-law- Committee to con-ider ? 

iMr. LEoNtuo S'l’oKEs : As a matter ot fact tlu^ 
JiyTaws CommiUt'o are considering it, if it is any 
satisfaction to (lainmell to know' it. 

^Ir. (iAM:\r)’m.‘ It is a wyy -ati-faction. 


Regulations for Internatioral Architectural 
Competitions. 

Mr. dohn \\k SimiMon _V'b:i‘-Pr*‘shlent]y Hon. 
Secretary cd the jJiitish Section of the Permanent 
Comniirrt.eof die Intel national Congresses of Arehi- 
uct-. and Jliiii-li Peh.uate at the International 
C'omnds-ion w'hich lecentiy met at Paiis to decide 
U]ion the re gulation- tor Inttmatioiial Architec- 
tural C' an}!etu:on-, -end- for publication the sub- 
iointd rian-lation ot a cii cular letter addressed to 
itiemher- ot ilio Ikamaiient Committee, together 
w'itli the act.ial tf \t rd the Peunlation- as hnally 
aih piled. An ihieh-h tran-lation ot the Pegula- 
iiou-. with Idi. Mm^fSon*- Pupi ;rt as Delegate, 
a^ipeaied in iho .Toeuxal for dtii -Tanuary last : — 

“• ;ME--iEEit-, — Me ha\e the honour to send 
y» ‘U the ‘ Regulation- foi Initrnational Compeci- 
tion-.' a- drawn iq^ hy the Special Cemmission in 
Xo vein her last. 

“You will -ee that tho end m view* ha- heen to 
iiiloim promotei- of such com [petitions as to the 
he-t mean- ot ( n-urine that loyal co-opieration 
wdiich experience show- to he neces-ary in order 
to rL-ndiU' them coinpiletely snece-sfiiL 

“If ^iromoter- ot International Architectural 
t umpediion- w'ill ^daco ilu-m-elves in communica- 
tion wurh the Crunite Permanent they may rely 
upon its go.,d will and a-sistance. The various 
-eetions of the Comitc wdll receive notilication of 
theopenine of an International (i'oin];^etinon in the 
case of the Buivatu 

“ being de-ii'ed to obtain tho- advice of exf^e- 
rieiiced architects in jat^p^tnng the con- 
ditions ot competiti> n : 

“being asked to submit to the ^womoters of 
the Competition a list of architects from 
wdiieh the asses-ois might be selected : 

“ being asked to nominate the assessors. 

We tru-t that you will make knowm the an- 
nexed ‘ Recommandations ' and the assistance 
wTiicb the Comitf Permanent is prejiared to give 
e-pocially as regard- a--es-ors. 

“ II. Dalwii.t, Pi'i^idcfiL 

Me, d'u (it 

Coxcoi Us In rcuxATioxAux d’Auchitectuke. 

I. a C'ominission intornatiouale des Concours jmblics 
d'ArchitCK'nua* c-t d'avis ([iPcn matPie ile Concour'- 
intenuitionaux d'AreJutceture i{ y a litu de faire les 
reconniiandations <ui^a^te- : 

1. Pcs coueour- iiit('nuituauiu\ devraiout etie iv- 
!-er\t- au\ <ms Lxceptioimels et de caraettu'e \ raiment 
intiTuational. 

2. Pcs roncour- internal ieiiaux pianeni ctieouxerts 

toiib les avcliitecte- et sans iiiMtation. ou bien re- 

streiuts et par invitation. 

Pes ecineoui s rci>tieints vt par in\ nation peuveut etie 
a nn seal degu' : 

].{ - com onr- rts .'i tons so fevaient di- prftVrence 

A di'ux dogrfs. 

lb T.os conditions de- coneonrs internationaux sort 
!c- im nic- \ionr ton- P - eonenirents. 
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II ne devra etre teuu compte d'aucims des'i>ius. 
modcles on pieces fournis en plus de ceux presents par 
le programme ; Ces dtssins, modeles on pieuis en plu-^ 
lie seront pas expos-^s. 

4. Le programme doit exprimer en termes precis les 
conditions dn concours: il ne devra comprendre anenm 
ileMera f<'( lacultatifs, 

~). Dans les concours restreint^ et par invitation, le 
programme pent etre tres detaille et prescrire un de- 
veioppement complet des projets. 

]>ans le^ concoms oii\ ert^ a tons. le programme de\ ra 
exprimer en termesgtTieraux le-^^ exigences techni(|ues et 
limiter le noinbre et Fechelle des desbins an minimum 
lu'eessane pour Tintelligence du pro^et par le jn^A* 

I.e programme indiquera (pie les proiet*? doiveiit etre 
anonyines et revetus seulement dTine devise pour le 
premier degiv, et (pTiL doivent i tre sigiu's pour le second 
degi’e. 

II est interdit anx concurrents, sous peine d' exclu- 
sion, de fane aucune ddmaicbe tendant a rompre 
Fanonvmat. 

6. Dans les concours a deux degres on applitpiera a 
la premiere dpreuve les conditiuns du concours ouvert 
a tons, et a la deuxieme epreuve les conditions du con- 
cours re'^treint et par invitation. 

Xe pourront etre admis a la secoiidt* epiauve cpie les 
laureats de la premiere. 

7. Le programme du concours devra, autant (pie 
possible, etre publie mis a la disposition des con- 
currents dans tons les Etats a la meme date. 

Tout pro]et non expedie le jonr de la cldtnre du con- 
cours sera exclu; le timbre d'expedinon fera foi. 

8. La redaction du programme doit etre faite d'apres 
les conseils d architectes exptu'imentes. 

La publication en sera faite dans la langue fiam aise. 

9. Le jury est nomine par FAdministration (pii ouvre 
le concours; Rest desirable (pie FAdministration, avant 
de nommer les juiTs etrangers, se mette en relation 
avec le Comite permanent des CongiLs internationanx 
des architccte^. 

Le jury d’un concours international d'architectnre 
doit se composer d’architectes tons de nationalite dif- 
it rente, dont iin sera du pays oil e^t ouvert le concours. 
Unmagistrat dcsigne par FAdmiiiistration pin a ouvert 
le concours piAsidera, san^-^ voix di^Iiberative. a toutes 
les operation^ pour en assurer la reLuilaritc. 

Les mernbres du jury, par le seul fait de leur accep- 
tation, di'clarent (ju'ils n'ont et n’auront directcment 
aucun intfret materiel dans le resultat du concoiir'-. 

10. II serait preferable dans les concours internation- 
auK, ct siirt(jut dans les concours prfhminaires, ([uTl 
n'}’ eiit pas de limite cTruite de dispense, afin de lais'rer 
line certaine libeite aux conceptions artistupies des 
concurrents. 

i)ans le cms oil la soinme disponible pour I'execution 
du projet du concours serait prescrite, le programme 
de\rn tournir tons 1< ^ ('bTnents n('('Cs>anes pour obtt nir 
line estimation ripproximative umlorme, 

11. Le immtant total des prix a distribuer deiiait etre 
de '2\ p(au' cent de la cb'peiise pour les travaux justju'a 
‘i.jUO.Ooo francs: 2 pour cent ju^puTi d millions de 
franco; Ih pour cent au-des^us. 

II fjut adiiicttre comine principe (pie Fexecution du 
piojet soit conlif-e a 1 arcliitecte couronneb sous les con- 
dition^ (pii sont cn vigueur dans le jiaNs du concours. 

Le inont-mt du piix ne ^era pas deduit du montant 
des honor aire^ a payer. 

An (Us oil la pci.-uiiiK on la cor]ioi'at!on rpii ouvre le 


concoiiis dJsirerait "C rXerver la faciilif de pou\ oir ^e 
passer de 1 ai‘cliit(.cte class,' prrinitr. Ic prograniiiie 
deMa contenir les eonditiuiis d indtiiiniu'. 

Dans le cas- oil aucune execution n'ain>.Mt litu, la 
lueiiie mdemmte 'crait diu. 

Daim toils les CMS, Ic- auit-ULs (L projcis en\o\.'scon- 
seivent la propriitf aitistapu de leur piujet it ^ur 
iTditicc pui n'en cst (pTune reproiLu tion. 

12. Four li concouis a unc -cul d( gn'. toils Rs pio- 
jets seiont exposes dans un endroit Lhgne. et snihsani- 
luent loiigtemp^, pour i]ue toils R-s euncuruiits sidtuit 
en ('tat de lisiter cette ex}o>itiun ipui ncMa tin an- 
noncee d'avance dan- R-s imblicMtion- proit s^i,, line lies. 

Four les coneunrs a (b ux degri-. il n\ auia p.is 
iV exposition apiFs le premier pugMin nt , touted le- 
es(piisses devront etre consent' es sou- scell* - pour 
L tre final eiiieuit exposi'es en mime ttiup-puele con- 
eonrs dehnitif. 

Les lanrc’at- dn premier degrf aUojiiT le dioit de 
prendre nii cahpie cle leuc e-(piisse pour Fi'laboiatioii 
de leur projet defimtif de concoui-. 

Le rapport complet ^et raisomi(' du jurv sera j'liblii' 
avant Foveiturc de LEx^iosition et portf ii la comiai-- 
sance de tons les interesses. 

Fuui cepa conmujif* : 
Le Ft df la C L< <itiU>oh 

P,--T.-H. CUYPER-. J.-M. PoUPIXEL, 

(FAiiiSteidaiii. 'b Pali-, 


Ont sianb . 

MIM. L. Xfiii r . . cR la 

A. ^YEREK 
E. PE Vestel . 

.1 Yb hiMP^oxet A. ( iiAU'-si 

CLEMMEX-EXet M. XAPaJP 
L. M. CaBELLO Y LAPIEttRA 


A. Louvet . 

.JoHX AV. biMPsOX 

C.FriTrjR. 

G. AIoketti 
X. AIarisc’al 

P. J. 11. CcitPERs 

A’ ' Terra . 

E. ScHE( Him. . 
(I.Clasox . 
Apostolibhis 

Pail-. *29 novdiibie lOOS 


:.ectii>u alien lande, 

aiitaeliienne. 

beke. 

I anadieime. 

,, (binoise. 

espagnole. 
trail* aise. 
de la Grande- 
Dr et agile. 

Imngiv'ist. 

italieiine. 

.. niexicaine. 

des J'ay-;-jRis. 
pcnuLiai-e. 

russe. 

siifdoi'^e. 

tur(iue. 


The Revised Convention of Berne ; Architectural 
Copyright. 

A Blue-book has just been })reseiited to Darlia- 
iiient containing the Corre-pondence respecting tlu' 
Revised Convention of Berne for the Brotection of 
Literary and Artistic AVorks signed at Berlin Bltli 
November 1908, ivitb aiipendices setting out (1) 
the Articles of the Revised Convention, \ 2 } the Con- 
vention of 1880 and the Additional Act of Baris 
1890, and (8) a Report of the Broceedings of the 
International Diplomatic Conference whose labours 
have resulted in the new Convention. 

Brinted below are Articles 1, 2, and 4 of the Re- 
vised ( onvention, from iihich it i\ill he seen that 
the Resolutions adopted at the International Con- 
gresses of Archit(‘Cts at Aladrid (1901), London 
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(190G). and Viaina (lOOs^i, have been given elYect 
to, and that tlu* [•rivilc-L'-e^ of cop} right hitherto en- 
joyed by painui*' and sculptors the lltvi-ed Con- 
\ention aeree- sliuuld be exttaided to architect-. 
Under the Convention of ainonit ‘“artistic 

work^ ’’ entitled to protection were “woik^ of de- 
-ian, 2 xtintine, tind sculpture . . . plan^, '-ketches, 
and ida-tic work^ relatne to architecture.** The 
iievi^cd CointaUiOii }»ut- the arcbittct on the same 
footiii'j a- tlu otlier arti-t- by intioducing the word 
*• architLctun *’ lat'Ateii “ teiiiiting *’ and 'sculp- 
ture.’ This ehanve \va- maib: up >11 the proijosition 
of the deb aatt - nf the French ( lovernnient, acting 
u^'ion tlu lapia -I ntatioii- ot the ^ociete Centrale Jl- 
Architc cti - fi anuti-. * Tlu Iii'-titute's support of the 
in-o^'Cs-al wa-^ coiiiuiunicated to the Secretary of 
^ 5 tate fur I'oreian Affairs in a letter addressed from 
till In-titun by the Fre^ideiit and Hon. Secretary 
in Aimimt la-st -Iol'Uxal. t^Gth Se^iteinber lOOsh 

Article 2 of the Revi-ed Convention replaces 
Artie le 1 of that of and has been recast in a 

clearer torm. Sir Fdward Grey, in his instructions 
to the Ihiti-h ])elegate'-. -tated that Hi- IMajc-ty’s 
Government, wliile seeing nri objection in principle 
to the propo-ed inclusion of works of architecture 
within tlu* lull sphere of copyright, were disposed 
to regard tiie ^a'Otmsal a- impracticable. He advised 
the Delegate-, however, to uive careful attention to 
the argument- advanced in its favotir, and if they 
thought it practicable they were authorised to acce^^t 
it. The British Delegate'i, reporting the result of 
the Conference, observe: — In regard to works of 
architecture we weiv' convinced by the arguments 
advanced hy do Borchgrave, one of the Belgian 
delegates, that the protection of works of archi- 
tecture, as a^iart from the plau'^, Ac., from which 
such wcu*k^ are constructed, is i^erfectly feasible. 
He cited two ca-o-*' [Ih nzrY. Tribunal 

Ci\il do Liege, 7th June IDird ; Cln istenscn v. 
HtniiJ.sen A /?, C'our Superienre de Copen- 

hagiie, 17th Sept. 1906) ‘‘where in the hr^t case 
judgment was given in favour of the defendant on 
the ground that the work he had a^^piarcntly co];)ied 
had no original characti r or artistic merit '-nch as 
to entitle it to protection : in the second case judg- 
ment wa" given for the plaintitY, who had designed 
and huilt a chateau which liad heen copied hy the 
defendant. In the latter case the work was deemed 
to pussc'-s the ijualities of originality and artistic 
merit.” 

The following is a translation from the French 
of Articles 1, 2, and 4 : — 

Aitii 1 — Hu' Contraetiii” M.ite- arc cou'^tituted into 
a rniou fnr tlie piotuction of tlu.' ri,ulit- ot author'^ over 
their Uteiaiy ami aiti-tii, work-. 

.1/ 1 :> h *2. -The expo —ion “ liteiarv and artistic woik? ’’ 
-hall includf any pioduction in the literaiy, -cieniiilo. or 
arti-tie donnmi, whatever may lie the inode or toiin ot 
it- ie{>iodu('tioi). -lU'h a- hook-, pamphlet?, and otlua’ 
wiituej;-; diamutic 01 diamata o-nui-i(.al woik-. choico- 

L'AuJntci t-irc. sth and IVt’n Au;.iU'rt 


;jia2)hio woik- and pantomime-, the noting torm of whicli 
13 Mxed in wiitin^ 01 other\vi-e : mu-ical composition- with 
oi without \void- : woik- 01 de-ign. painting, architecture, 
sculptuie. engiaviime and lithography : illustiatioim, geo- 
Liaphuul ch.at- : plans, -keiclie-, and pla.-tic works rela- 
te e TO ^eogiapliy, topography, architecture, or science. 

TTaU'^lation- adaptation^, air.ingement- of luu-ic. and 
otl.er 1 1. pioduction- in an alteied torm 01 a literary or 
an: Stic work, a- well a- collection- of dirierent woiks. 
shall be piuticted a- miginal woik- without piejudice to 
the uulxt- ot the aurhoi of the oiicnal work. 

The contracting cr-untrie- -hall be bound to make pro- 
M-ion loi the piottct’on of the alovc-menttuiied woik- 

\Voik^ 01 alt .ipplied to indu'^trial ii'urpose^ -hail be 
protectedi tar .i- the dome-tic legi-lution 01 each country 
allow-. 

4. — Authors who are -ubjects or citizens ot any 
01 tilt countiie- ot the Union slrdl enjoy, in countries 
utliei than the countiy 01 01 min 01 the woik. tor their 
woik-. whether unpubli-hed 01 tll^l published in a countiy 
01 the Union, the ii|^ht- which the respective laws do now* 
or may lieieaiter errant to nati\e- a- well a- the light- 
-pecmlly gianted by the pre-eni Convention. 

The enjoyment and the exeicise of these rights -hall 
not be -ubjeet to the peiforniance oi any foimality . -uch 
enjoyment and such exerci-e aie indejiendent of the 
e\i-tence or piutection in the countiy ot oiigin ot the 
woik. Con-ei]uently. apait trom the expre-- stipulations 
ot the present Convention, the extent ot jirotection, as well 
a- the means ot redre-- -ecured to the author to safeguard 
his nuht-, -rhall be uoveined exL‘lusi^ely by the laws of the 
countiy wheie protection is claimed. 

The countiy of origin ot the evork -hall be considered to 
be : in the ca-e of unpublished w'oiks, the country to 
which the author belonii- : in the case ot puoii-?hed works, 
the country of tiist publication: and in the case of W’orks 
published Simultaneously in several countries of the 
Union, the country the laws ot which grant the shoitest 
period of protection. In the ca-e or W'oiks published 
simultaneously in a countrj. out-ide the Union, and in a 
countiy ot the Union, the latter country -hail be considered 
exclusively a- the country or origin. 

r>\ published must be iinder-tood. for the purposes of 
the present Convention, works, copies of wbic*h are issued 
by a publisher. The representation of a diamatic or dra- 
nuitico-mu-ical woik. tlu* peitoiinance ot a mu-ical woik. 
the exhibition ot a woik ot art. and the construction of a 
w'ork ot aichitecture -hall not con-tltute .1 piihlieation. 

The R.I.B.A. Examinations in Australia and Canada. 

Be^^orts have been received from Melbourne and 
Toronto giving the results of the Examinations 
(qualifying fm* candidature as Associate B.I.B.A. 
held in those cities in the month of November last. 

In Melbournej the folIoAving were examined and 
passed — viz, 

HAUTAL : William Haigh : c/o Messrs. Ussher A Kemp, 
Picll’s Buildiims, Collin? Street. Melbourne. 

La GEKEKE : Alfied Komeo : 1 Giove Load. Ha^Ythorn, 
Melbourne. 

rOWEES : El nest Vlav-ton : ronrth Floor, Citizen-’ Build- 
ing'-. Collins Stieet, Melbourne. 

In Toronto, of four candidates examined, the 
following two passed — viz. 

GOBDON : Donald MaePher-on : c o Boss A 

M.u Uirlam*. Beaver Hall Hill, M(mtreal. 

BICHAEDS : Harold lEckwuth : S24 Second Avenue. 
Detroit, MiGiigan, T^.S A. 
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The Prize Drawings. 

Ill the pi'e-ent is-'ie is given, hy direeti )n of tin* 
Council, a selection of the Pii/e l)KUvin‘=r^ in the 
veceiit eompetitious. 

The following '-election from the premiated 
desiecns and drawings, together with ^ niie studies 
submitted L\v candidates tor the Iiit< i mediate Fx- 
anhnation. Will be exhibited during the next few 
months under tht'au-pices of the Alik 1 SoLuetit - : — 
The Bonal hiitmUc ^ihcv Mcda (d/u^-a'/ri 
— Drjwing^ of the Church uf thi Ma 
donna di San Biagio, Montepulciano (4 strainer-), 
by Mr. Ernest dV. Wray (under motto “San 
dallo*')- awarded the silver Medal and Ten 
(duineas ; drawings of Lavenham Parish Church 
(8 straiiier-i. hv Mr. Alan (o. P>race 'Undei’ linitto 
Flint ’h. 

The Sotoie De-igiis for a Casino on 

the Border- of a Lake : 4 -trainer- by Mr. Anthony 
R. Barker (under device “Red Seal ), awarded 
the MeLilhon and ^100 : d -r^trainer-: by hlr. 
Adrian Berrington (under motto “ Centreline- i. 
warded Hon. Mention and Twenty (Guineas. 

The Owen T>nes Sng.L/zfLz/p.— I>rawings by 
Mr. S. Herbert Maw d strainer), warded a Pri/e 
of Twenty Guineas. 

The Pkjv'u St ndenl'ihiji . — Orawings by hir. 
Sydney H. Miller (4 -trainers', awarded the Medal 
and i40 ; Hrawine^ by Mr. H. Hubert Fraser 
(1 strainer), awariled Hon. Mention and Ten 
Guineas. 

The Tde Ldlze. — sign- for a Covered Arcade 
of Shop-- : 2 -trainer- by Mr. Richard M. M. Gunn 
(under motto “Clarion'*), awarded the Certificate 
and idO : 1 ^tminer by Mr. P>. E. Li-le (under 
motto ”Last hlan in ’* ), awarded a Pri/e of Fifteen 
Cluiiieas : and 1 .'-tminer i>y Mr. S. Herbert Maw 
(under motto •'I)e//ezero e awcrdMl a Fri/e of 
Ten Guinciis. 

The Grh^Al dF o oh— Design for a Land- 

iiiLf Stage to e Royal Palace tr )m a Lake: 2-trainer- 
by dir. Douglas dV. iCiy (under motto “Diee”), 
awarded the diedal and Ten Guinien. 

Tiic Ai'tJmr L\ffrs Tnz >.. — Duavmgs by dli*. 
L_-lie Wilkin-on (2 slminer-e aw aided the Pii/e 
of Forty Guinea-. 

A se'b.ction of tlie Ti -tim uiie'^ of Study "^uh- 
luitted for tlie luterme<Iuite JIxci miiiatiom 

The Horse Guards’ Parade, 

dir. F. W. Speaiglit showing at his photo- 
graphic studios in Bond Street a series of drawings 
illu-tratiiig hi- idea for the complete transforma- 
tion of the Hoj'-e (Luirds idirade and the eastern 
half of St. James's Park. The drawings are by 
dir. C. E. diallows and they represent th(' 

Parade with the w'estern end closed with a semi- 
circular tell ace, reached liy ten st. [)-, h -hind whicli 
a reMval of the old canal lie- hetw’eoii tw'o liroad 
walks, flanked by yew' hedeo-. Tim avenue leads 


to a “place” op[)0-ite dlaiihorough Gate, forniing 
a junction Aviih t:ie Mall airi with aimihcr -traight 
road to the lu'lia Oirn' •. Ihn- urad whi\.h pa— o- 
the Ptirade i- prop i to ]>e l\ m uh . iijt part to tlu' 
right leading stieoght to llie Dinu* of dork St* p-. 
which Avoul'l thu- be brought into la Ijtioii wuih tht' 
wiiole -cdicuc . Thi whoh ar. 'I to the w c -I of tlu 
Admiraltv and tin “ -urruund of tie Lbirade a^iv 
to b'e llaggod or (glicrwise ]»ivL'd. Aroimd im 
Parade waaild -taud tee statue- of our gre it - d her-. 
reniovLd irom other pans ot L uidon, -o that the 
Paiade and the i--uing a\^ nue would bt coune a -ort 
of “ Siege-allf e. 

Smoke Abatement Exhibition. 

At Slitllield a feW’ day- ago Sir Oliver Lodge, m 
the absence ci Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A.. opened 
the Smoke Abatement Exhibition organi-t d by tla 
Sheffield Federated Health A--ociatit)n. The exhi- 
bition will remain open three wu • k<. It- object 
i- to educate manufacturer- and the public generally 
with regal d to tlie injuriou- etfeets of -moke, and 
to .'^how' the extent ta Avhich 'rinukele-- power 
producer-, -ucli a- ga- and < lectricity, can he 
employed fur manufacturing purpose-. Sheffield 
has long laid a had name for -mo-ke. For -onie 
year- a -moke abatement -oeiety,hy [aivate [>roseeu- 
tions, sought to bring about a better -tate of thing-. 
The Corporation now ha- a suiolo' department, w itli 
a number of inspector-, and theo- are freguent 
official prosecution-. 

The exhibits include an apparatu- shtawui by an 
Oxford com[>any for rendering laiee ciiimiit y -tai ks 
in manufactuiing di-tricts unnecessary, and tor 
de-troying all -moke oji lioard -teamtin. By .i 
sene- of miiiutt' jet- of wnte', fore* <1 at high 
velocity nialer pressure, the -moke i> compleniv 
wvi-lied as it pa.--( from the fiiriiace Mr, A. F. 
JUi/zard, of Congleton. is showing tin .ippaiatu- 
wiiich can he fixed to any boiler. IF' mean- of 
intdii-ely hot aii. delivcied at the pomt wiiero 
the -moke i-sues from the grate, all tin -moke is 
con-umed. There are many g^m and electric 
heaters tUid cookei'-, and an air pin itier is exhibited 
which eieaii-es the air before it pas-e- into tlie 
huilding. Tlii- lia- Ir-iui adopted in a uuiid)er 
uf piemi-e'i in smoky jiart- ot Slieilield with great 
success. 

Confen nees liave been arranged for the disem- 
sion oi the following -iihjrxus : — ••Smolo and its 
po-sible destruction,” “ Stoking, medianical and 
othenvised’ and “The M'ork of the Ilainhiirg 
Manufacturer^’ Smoke Aliatement Society.” The 
Coal Smoke Abatement Societv of Ltuidou i^j 
as-i'^ting in tlu‘ promotion of tlie confermice'^. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, declaring the exhibition ojimi, 
^aid that the earth warn hcautiful in the extreme 
in plact s wher(‘ noboiv lived, hut wiiere people 
lived togetlier in large numhers they liad taken no 
preca'ition- to keig) tin* e.irth l)cuutiful. In heating, 
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Royal Sanitary Institute : Henry Saxon Snell Prize- 

d'ht* nry >a\nn >ikU Pi t. in :ht 'jit: i>t thi 
Koyal Aamtaiy .nil cnn-i-::iu- ut AdO 

and tli^ Mtd.ii ot tilt ln-tl:ntt,\ i- niiPnii in ilu 
L'UiiLnit iiM’ an y fH * I’ln Piniciph^ ol 
Ihatinn and P.ii'i l P nld'.in.’-. A'itli 

'it-eripti\t d* nnU .ind illii-:rai j ai- 'd tin hc-t 
met hud".” d'ht-K"'avi^ to e- ni"]"! < >f n .ttiioumh.iu 
dJJOO word", .ind to ]n_ lilLl"tlMted hy dmwill'J^ <■!' 
"kercln-", I W' > t < impctitui - ut uun'r* iit |'nutv'"-tou" 
()i‘ urati' max iu:n in "'nlinu :n .in L"'ay and 
Piaii". I'i-" s V" iim"t ]n drl \ t n '1 al«u‘t.-"t_d to tli* 
Si'cntai x ut til' >anit.ii \ I n"r!tnrr. IM) P>i ckinnhaiii 
Palace lui.id. S.W.. i't 1 av I tarn., on o: hetO]- 
ul"t Autm": P.K)'d. 1 'j! 1 putienlj!" u he oh- 

tiimd from tile U-ta’-y ut :ht P-'yal >anitarv 
I n"tiint- . dir. ih Whit* Wall Af.irjai* t ^na-et. . 

Exhibition of Christian Art, Dasseldorf. 

An Pxliihitiun *)t liirl* "^"tieal Air, ’U'<lur tin 
I'.itruiULn uf tin C’luwn I’niKe uf < 1* 1 1 i.iuy, i" tu 
i)e held at I>n""*dd*!it thi" x\ar fi->m tin huh M.iy 
nil the nr*i (Ktiditr in(du"i\e, in tlu' r.ihu** ni 
Fin*- Alt. }vai"‘ r Wilh- hn Iktrk. I he Kvhih'.ta'n 
will c* *m]>]d"e 1 1 1 a reti‘u>.pi'eti\e ile]>arinit nt . '1 
conteni[iorar\ work" id’ <in t eclu"! i"nca 1 o|;.u ml tei : 
('■*1 a d*']tartnn nt ut et cle"ia"tical arcdiittunre mil 
a department t*n- rejir- uhietiuns. \\ urk- of phnt- 
iiim ."r-n]])nn’e. metal i inaraxiiiLT, areliiiurtnrn. in 
tlumu ts uf draw iina and nprudiu tiun m \\ull.i"i>t 
apidii d art, wdimi the dt"iLrn an*l execution of the 
latter hear tin' stamp of uriLtinality and di-tiiu tiuii, 
will 1 m^ adimtteil. Wdu'ks of fureiyni artist" are 
iiivinal. hut the l.ittei’ will he admitted only 
aft<>r arramreiiient with th*' Fine Art (’oni- 
mittee. Works ^t.'nt in are to he submit ted to 
a jury '^eh'('tell hy the I'dne Art Coini'iittue. and 
will he ))laei-d or hune hy a special caiumi"siou. 
Applications for space must h»' M'lit in lU dupli- 
cate hy lOth March, tilt' works themsehos to he de- 
lixeriMi hutweeii tlu' 22nd Mai ch and the lOth April. 


Applications Aiuuld he sent direct to the ‘‘ (ie- 
"Chafts-Stelle der Aussrellung fur christliche 
Kdinst. I Idorf, Jdxpenses of cariiane 

"f exhihii" will he defrayed hy the directors of 
till' Fxhihitii-n. Draw'iiiits and photographs in- 
tended tor th*.- i ilu "t rated catalogue should he sent 
In the Exliihition JUireau Ity the loth Apiil. A 
let tel has heeii addressed t'l the Founcil bv Dr. 
Max Schmid. ]>irectur of the Poyal Technical 
Fmvii'sitx. Aix-la-i. hapelle, and a lueinher ut the 
FdiK Art t onanittee. inviting r>riti"h architects to 
tala pait in the Jdxluldtiun. A pro-pectus of the 
Fxhit-ition n:a. he "e*-ii in the Library of the 
In-ti:iUe 

The late Mr. Cole A Adams /•'. . 

Mr. C<de Alfred Adani". w'ho died on the 21st 
IVhriiary. aued sixty-lonr mar", was elected Asso- 
ciate uf tin- 111" lit Lite in 1^04 and Fellow in 1^80. 
He ha*l bein a meiuher uf the Cumpetitiuiis Cuin- 
hiitte* since its f urination in tlie early 'eighties, 
w.i" a ineinher of the Council fiom lss4 to 1886, 
aii'l had "erved tor "Ome years on the Hoard uf E\- 
aminei". He was hun. secretary (in conjunction 
with ^ir A"ton Webb, ILA.i uf the old Competi- 
tion" Memraaal Committee, wdiich succeeded in 
etfecting luaiiv refurms :n the management of 
arediitectural conipctitiuns, including the general 
appumtni<ur ui a piofessiunal man as assessoi*. 
Am iig Air. Adaim's principal works are the Ale- 
iiiurial Hall and Imtitute at Wargrave, the paro- 
cdiial hall at Fpper T( otine, the enlargement 
and improvement of the church of St. ALiiy Alag- 
*laleiR in the "ime district, and the chancel of the 
church of St Andrew at St ckwell Dreen, S.AV. 
Th* H*m. Secretary, in ainiunncing the decease at 
tile Institute Aleetiiye List Aluiiday, referred to Air. 
Adaiiis’s c iniu'ction with the Architectural As" 0 cia- 
tiun. uf which he had been one of the iuO"t genial 
prevalent". J '>y his instrumentality a specdal com- 
mit tcu won a [(pointed to c^disider how the work of 
the A""Ociatioii could he extended an*! revised, and 
many important alteration" and iiaprovements re- 
sulted fiv'in the committee's labours. On the 
motion of Air. Oraham. it was re"olved that an ex- 
]nx's- ion of regret fur the loss the Institute had 
simtained be miteied uu the Alinutes of the Alee ting, 
and that a message of sympathy and condolence 
he communicated on behalf of members to the 
widow and children. A memoir will appear in a 
future issue. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

The Annual Oeneral Aleeting of the Architects’ 
Peiievuleiu SiX'iety will be held in the rooms of the 
jloyal Institute on Tuesday the Dth inst., to receive 
the Annual Heport, to elect members of Council, and 
for other husines'^. Air. Ernest (Joorge, the PreH- 
dent, will take the chair at 5 p.m. It is hoped that 
there will he a goi.d attendance of members. 
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THE -EEOEGAXISATrOX" AT SOUTH 
KENSIXGTON. 

-t Squill e. Lk'-'iiuil'i) i/. ll’.t . ; 

■J3/;i Feb: il:l, !l IfiOi*. 

To t''e Eilhor Joukxal R.LB.A., — 

SiPt,— In the JorpxAL of the 20th in?t. is 
repriuteel Sir C'a-par Pimlon Clarke’s letter to The 
Tiulcs uf the 11th insi. Upon the 13th The Tunes 
published t^vo letters, both referring to Sir Caspar’s, 
which might well be also reprinted. The first, 
from Sir George Birdwood, is characteristically 
full of interesting history — in this case not in- 
variably fiattering to one's insular pride ; while 
the second, from Professor Boyd Dawkins^ draws 
especial attention to the statement that it will be 
possible to keep together the Museum handed 
over by the India Ofiice to the custody of the 
]’)Oard of Education.’’ 

Sir I'aspar Purdon Clarke says that each of 
the great ert craft sections as a separate entity . . . 
will ^0011 i'ecome a centre of reference, to which 
all wanting help or guidance in the several crafts 
will naturahy ripply.’' This, taken with Professor 
Boyd Dawkins's ubseivations, might be read as 
''Ugge'^ting that, although keeping together is 
possd'Ie, biAaiking up is contemplated. 

In the mmds of tho^e interested in the crafts, it 
is not only the breaking up of the Indian Collec- 
tion- which would cause deep regret : to them 
that would be but one feature of a general cata- 
strophe. To those who view the matter chiefly 
from the st indpoint indicated by Professor Boyd 
Dawkins it Avould pos-ibh be the chief feature. 
But all dealing with the arts of design to-day, and 
more t-pecidliy aichitect-, need, together with a 
gra-p ot the principles that underlie all those arts 
alike, a !mo\\ ledee of the growth of tlie various forms 
in which tlie-e ait- have manifested themselves — a 
knowledge wdiicli is less likely to be intelligently 
attained if our means of studying from the his- 
torical p lint of view are reduced. 

In thi great peiiods uf the past, each of the art 
crafts wa- tuled by fairly w'ell defined traditions 
handed down from master to apprentice as part of 
the '• my-tery ’’ of the trade, so that there was 
a continuous stream, w'hich, while it maintained 
always unbroken its connection with its sources, 
clearly n llected the changing customs and condi- 
tions of the hinds through which it passed. Such 
conditn m- a horded natuial protection against ignor- 
ant originality,’’ leading the men grouped in any 
given h jcahty to work upon lines having at all events 
^ome family likeness, and so checked the sudden 
eccentric variations from normal types which in the 
less settled circum-tance.s of to-day are so often no- 
ticeable. The different surroundings of the diver- 
ging branches naturally produced greatly varying 
effects upon the crafts they influenced, with the result 
that wo ot course find, in places widely separated, 
expres-ions of the -ame art (often of e(]ual merit) 


which, when placed together, produce anything but 
a sense of harmony in the mind of the observer. 

To take an everyday example of such variation, 
the effect of placing ti^gethev European and Oriental 
carpets may be instanced. As a rule, the thing i< 
artistically impossible. And so, to a very large 
extent, it is wdth other classes of work. 

All this seems so obvious that one feels hesita- 
tion in saying it, but it has much to do with the 
plea of those users of the Museums wlio ask that 
the Oriental Collections may remain grouped to- 
gether. The craftsman of to-day has no wmrkshup 
traditions to speak of. His craft teaching is oftui 
rather perfunctory and generally severed fruin ar- 
tistic considerations. If he is to succeed at all upon 
the artistic side he must obtain knowledge of the 
principles of design by carefully studying in the 
schools or elsewhere and by examining the works 
of his predecessors in the Museums. The necessary 
mastery of principles will not be made easier to the 
learner by placing before him in one great group 
the efforts of the whole world in his particular craft. 
For various reasons, chietiy of climate and religion, 
the East and the West have so widely diverged in 
forms of artistic expression that the tyro may well 
be excused for thinking (with certain authors of a 
generation since) that different principles underlie 
them. By any arrangement combining Eastern and 
Western products in one group, ditferences may be 
emphasised, but the essential unity of the arts of 
each country at any given period can hardly be 
brought home to the mind : whereas, by keeping the 
Eastern objects grouped geographically and sub- 
divided, practically, as is now done in the Indian 
Museum, the great drawback indicated is got over 
and the collections will remain as readily available 
fur study in historical connection with their natural 
surroundings as for inspection by the technical 
student and artist. 

The grouping of all Western objects into “ craft 
sections ’’ is of course not open to the objections 
above raised : no such great variations exist between 
any two groups of Western work as are seen be- 
tween those of Orient and Occident. 

It is not too late to modify the details of any 
X^roposed scheme. Would it be jio-jsible for the 
Institute Council to submit to the authorities at 
South Kensington a suggestion in the matter ? — • 
Yours faithfully, 

Matt. Gakbutt [E’.] 

Sydney Pkuks, E.S.A. [I\] 
Waltek TArpEu A.] 

Mr. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., to whom an advance 
proof of the above was sent, writes : — 

‘‘I am quite in accord with the views expressed 
in Mr. Garbutt’s letter, and should also be in- 
clined to recommend that, in order to enhance 
and give more value to the Oriental Collection in 
their separate grouping at South Kensington, the 
Indian sculxitures now in the P>ritish Museum 
should be returned there. To the student passing 



THE • KK(»E(iANTSATTO>-‘ 

{roiii the (ii-eek on the eround tioor to 

the ^ealleiitF. CM.ntaiuiivit the breek tcrra-cottas and 
tliev pn -t'ln a nio-t incoiigiuous eiiVct, and 
aie Liitiuly out ii harmony wuh tht ]>rirish 
Mu-iuni ii-tll and all it'^ collection-.” 

l.\tract- fioni tlu k-u«i- in Tu‘ rekruil 
to ahovt. are a})[a ndod 

Sii:.— -Ih t<. irii'u U) Su‘ ( a-j'.ir rnrdon Clark!''^ 
kriir ill 7 A' 7 \>///n .a iKi- moinint:. .oid lo the 
I'la \ >iw h itt - - I'i Ii, ////'. ^ on ti'o ^ui)lci t (tt ‘Tlu 
hn 'r^vi' ii".!: loM ,i: ^ 'Ui' Ki ' to wlehn 
C.i-]-ar 1 n a\. \Mih \L.ni nid'dof iici . iiov, -a\ 

that 1 ak - I'toii :hf tii-t j]tpiamnci ot tin- 

t olM -p(*iuh -a ht t n a|>}M .dt-d to t opt atedlv to -uppoVt 
llu oppMiuiit^ ,.f tin pi> I)- ,«.* (i rooiitahi-aii'in Ui tlie 
1 1 -ih fti< ai^ m 1 Indiao a;ti-:u- ^Mlull Ken* 

-:n-tun mo tluir tountti to tlu- \'ietoi’ia and Allieit 
Mu- mu b'.i dino ; aiul that I ha\e hitherto itTraincd 
fioiii taknie any palni^ pjrt in tlu conii (O ciny. nut 
Oidy h*.L ill-e I V. liolly anpVOVe t-t the piopo^ed I'e* 
ta eani-ai:on. a< 1 niahr-tand it. hnt bn aii-e il' T Inol 
toiiolit t.nt till- li^it’nt \e.u- aao ^^hC'n tlu eollection la 
Indian avt’-tn Mb]» et- \va- tian-ferml hum the (.barge 
of till hnlia (if'icu ;*• that ot' tiu ^eunce and Art 
Depattu-ent . (2* and 1 di-l not de-ire to expia s- Openly 
my inability to -ide with tiie agitators against the new 
propu-al-, wiio lor the most pvirt are per-oiial triend> 
ot mim . and to -oiuu ot \\li('m I am under the detpt-t 
tier-onal ohh^nun ai- : ^uid o’o. tmally. becau-c I ahva\s 
-t.ek to a\oul (.mi>itteun 2 : discns-iuii on any tpiesiion 
of the art-, which in India, at least, are universally 
-acramental. ha^ ing iiu -ignirieance and no reality of 
beuia apart Iroiu religiuii — irom a temple to a tooth- 
pit k— and wliith m their vaiion- manifestations, from 
tlu -imiile-t to the mo-t imaginative and de\ ireful, 
aie for all uicii of aui-tic -eii-ibilitv and -ense a -ource 
of perennial plca-nie and of unfailinc consolation in 
time ot trouhk and di-tre-s. and a sure and stable 
mccour and support ot that bright serenity of sonl 
that Carrie- a man -eereily pa-t om ry mi-fortune and 
mi-liap that may be tall bim. Hut. Sir (\i-])ar Turdon 
Clarke lia\ mg given liis sii]iport to the-e propo-als. 1 
teed that I inu-t not lea\t liiiu to stand alone against 
the malediction- to which lie will be e\po-cd. and as 
a very luneaade on the (picstiun 

The -o-ealh d *’ Cru ntal Collections " (as mi'^cellaiie- 
oii- as thc‘ du'dal spoil of I’lata-a. or of the “ loot " of 
L(‘baiana b\ Ah \andt r and .Terusalom be Titus origiii- 
idl\ lu'ought tt>gether through a century at the old 
*' India lloust' * m lu-adeiihall Street and afterward- 
ttmporarilv shown at Fife House, and later in the new' 

■* India Otlice *' in \Ve-tniin-ter. were really broken up 
when the anti(|uities belonging to them w ere presented 
to the llritisli AEu-eum : the geologu*al and luiiieralogi- 
cal s]Hcini(‘n- to the -lerm\ ii StreiU Maseum: the eeo- 
noinical \egetahh' product- to the KeW' Aluseitm : and 
the arti-tie* object- to tlie Seiuth Kensington Museum — 
a well-coii-ideied, wise, and decisi^t' distribution whiedi 
not onl\ etfeeted an acceptable economy, but immeasnr- 
al)l\ < nhaueed llie \alue of the collections alike in the 
interests eif India and the Cnited Kingtlom, Alieadj 
tlie integrity of the “ India Houm ’’ artistic collections 
had been impaired by the cutting up of their illustra- 
tions ot the glorious textile manufacture- (not machin- 
ations as of Manchester) of India, and .scattering them 
as •' tnuh' sam})lc- *’ to ihe Hritish manufacturers (hr. 
machinatioiHTs) of carpets and silks and cotton stnfls. 
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ini act of untlunlmbh vandalism — lntt that it was com- 
mitted ! But tin- lo=s wa- made good m some measuie 
b\ Nir Caspar Puulon Clarke, who w’as -ent out to 
India expressly to make flush purcha-e-ot caipets and 
-ilk- and other fahiKs ui the -oit ; wliik the oolkction- 
iit at tiu: -aiiie tunc inaib^ oi uum-ils in lOjtper and 
bra-- and utlicr nictcd-. and ot ioik-]t i, e!i v. pot- 
tciy. and cJiuiiig- in -tune and wuod. were of the veiv 
greatest interest and value, anil more than made up for 
the iniur\ done the so-e ailed “ ('k‘icrital (. cdlections *' 
at ^outh Kemingteai by the de-truct uii ut the original 
Indian tt Miles when thev we - e -till tlu prupeity "i 

the Si‘cretai\ uf bt.tte foi India — in Cuuned 1 In 
this way. and h\ -nb-^(jULnt ja’iNau dc'ii.itittn-. w e c 
at la-t -ecu>ed. under ihcinanagenu nt ot the Mu-eum 
othcials at South Ke-n-ington. a mo-t impiessive and 
cMneaniim pieseiitation ut the ludu-tiial ait- ot India 
unrnalk-d in aii\ capital uf kuro],e. or in India it-ell. 

With -uch a triuniphani le-uh hi luie u-. huwccer 
jn-titied b\ the h tter. thme can la nu lu-titicatiuii in 
the -pun of the term- ui the tiaii-fcr oi the-e collec- 
tiuu- truiii the India ("^thce to South Kensington fur 
ally interlerenct , rruui any tjuaitei. wirli Mi. ( ecil 
Miiithb- di-ci'etuiii in leaiTangnig tlu m in the Victoria 
and Albert IMn-eum. At the --nne tiim I feel that we 
may all uf u- rest a--iu’ed tliat — apart trom the fatnou- 
iutilities of fanaticism — the view- aUfl opinion- ex- 
pressed on the -ubject in the columns of Tin 
by Mr. Vincent Piobinson. C.T.E.. Air. lindo Myers. 
yiv. d. D. ('race, and Profe— or Boyd Dawkin-. F.ia.S.. 
will ]ia\e due w'eight with the autlioriiie- buth at the 
India Office and at the Victoria and Albeit Alu-Lum. 

G F 1 ►Fari: BiFDW OOP. 

P2rh Ftkee, .. 

MF. — The letiei m vcuir culumn- ot 11th Februaiy 
fioiu Sir C. Ihirdon C'larkc. late Art Director uf the 
Victoria .ind Albert IMu-cum, in laAOur uf the -cheme 
01 the Board of Education, raises a false issue in the 
Controversy as to the break up of the Indian Mu-emn. 
The question a- to whether the scheme is right ur 
wrung ha- not been yet ceui-uleied in the di-cu--ion m 
the Press. So far tmin the -cheiiie liaemg hccii eon- 
deiinied, it ha- -everal time- been pointed out that it 
offer- ample room (Board of Kdneatum Cd. 4‘3st) ) for 
the pireservation. in its entirety, oi the Aluscum handed 
over by the India Office to the custody ot the Boaid of 
Ediieatioii. It will go into Section ( , -])eeially de\i-cd 
in the -cheme for collection- that mn-t la kept tegether. 

It i- not the scheme of auMiigenic nt which i- at issue, 
hut the proposed de-triution of ilic India Alu-eum. -o 
valuable to the nation at large a- an historical monu- 
ment of the conquest of India, and in particular to tlie 
students of anthropoh'gy and to the \ouiig Engh-hmeii 
who are ]n'oparing in lamdon to take their -hare of the 
burden of Empire. It is tlii- ]U’opo-ed de-tiuetiom un- 
neees-ary under the -eheiue. tluu has oan-ed -o strong 
and widespread an oppo-ition on the part of leading 
men of the time, including Lords ('nivon, Koberts. 
and AmpthilL and U‘pie-entati\ os of -eieiice. art, and 
eulturt' in London. (Kford. ( ambrulgt*. and el-cwheve. 

With regal'd to thi- pro]H>-c‘(l th -trnetu'ii. Sir (’. 
Pardon Flarke'- silence is -igmticani. A- lu compau- 
himself to the prophet who went forth with Balaam 
and the ass. he might reasonably ha\e been expected 
to -peak on the only point which i- relevant to the 
conirovc'i’-\ . — I <im. Sir, \oiu'- xc., 

\\ . lloYP 1 > \WK1N-. 


I 
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MINUTES. IX. 

At a Specl.ii Genei.il held Moiuhtv. l-t NhiVLli 

at s p lu. — Mi. Krne^t I'/C'^bUnt. 

iu the Cliau : 12 Felkn\s (inc-ludin.u (5 iiteniber-^ of the 
Council;, and 14 A'^sociate^ : 

The Pif'Sidtiit .innounced that the ISfeetinu \v,i^ i toi- 
\ened. puisuant to Gy-i.iw (>4, tn elect the Ko\ai Gold 
Medallist tor the current year, and haviiua moved in accoid- 
ance with notice that l)i Airluu John lAan-, IMi.S . ])» 
elected lor the honoui. it ^v■as unanimously 
Kf-nouvet', that subject to Hm Majcstv's maCiuUs s.tnc- 
tion tin- Pioyal Gold IMtd il toi the piumorion ot Aichi- 
tt ctiiiv be awarded thm vear to Jh. Arthur dolin Kvaiis, 
F.lhS. 

Tile ^ptcnil Mcetiim then tmmimiitd 

At the Ninth General Meetinc- of the >e?'iun lPU''^-Oh 
held Nlonday. 1st March at the conclusion oi the 

Special Geneial Meeting above i^teiied to. and siiuihtih 
constituted, the Minutes ot the IMeeting held ITth Fehiuaiv 
p. 2h‘2^ were taken as read and signed as correct 
The Hon. Secretary lravin;a announced the decease ot 
CVle Allred Adams, Ftlloic, a member ot the Coaul or 
Kxamineis and ioimer mem’oei ot the Council, it was le- 
solved that an < xpiession nt regiet be entered on tlic 
IMinute? ot the Meeting, an<l that a message or svmpathv 
and condolence be communieattd on behalt of tiie Institute 
t(') the widow and cbildien. 

The Horn Secretaiy having turmally arknowdedged the 
receipt of laaoks piesenied to the Library, a vote of thanks 
to the donors wa^ passed by acclamatiim. 

The follow Lim candidates tor inembei ship were elected 
by show OI hands under By-law U; — 

As Ffllow^ pju 

DIXWIDDY: TOM XOEMAX ~A. 1901h 
HOWELL: WILLIAM KOLAXD \4. ispi (Beading) 
WILLOCK: BICHARD hi. ls89X 

As AssOc iatfs (44). 

ALLNFTl : JAMES 'Piohationer 1902. 190J] 

( Dorset). 

ASH: HORACE JAMES, F.A.S.L -prohatinyier 1893, 
Student 1902" (Nuneaton). 

BESWICK: ALFRED EDWARD IPjubationer 1904. 
Student 1904" (Swindon i. 

BOWNASS: JAMES EVERETT \P> (>butio>>e> I9(j4. Stu- 
dent 1900" (Windermere). 

BUCKINGHAM: ERNEST HUGH \'<i>eeud ddumunn- 
nof (Norwicdi). 

BUSH: 'FREDERICK XHWAITES lP>obanone> 1904. 
Student 1900". 

COLDWELL: EDWARD SMITH Id obationa 1904. 
Student 1907 . 

DAFT: WILLIAM AU.STIN 'Piobatinna 1903, Student 
1900] (O.xfoici|. 

DALTON : PERCY \P) nba turner 1903, Student 1904 
(Southport). 

DAVIES: HORACE FRANCIS, F.S.L Spef lai K t mninti- 
tuul (Chester). 

DEAN : WILLIAM "Probotioner 1903. Student 1907], 
DENMAN : JOHN LEOPOLD ' Prvba turner 1904, Studenr 
1907^ (Brighton). 

Foster : Reginald charles tpjobationer i9oo, 

SUidi nt 190 F. 

FRENCFI: HAROLD Jd^bationei 1903, S’Gnhn/ 1904 , 
GRAHAM : ALLAN [Spetial E >'<imination\. 

GRO\ LS : CHRLSTOJ 'HER •. Ib obatunicr 1900, Student 
1 9 03^ ( N e w Cci s 1 1 fc - 0 n - Xy lie ) . 

HEALEY : HFGH [Probatinner 1900, Snident 1903' 
(Rochdale). 

HILL: THOMAS HAROLD "Jd obationor ls99, Siuitent 
1903 t Mil ncliester (. 


FTOsKlNG: THOMAS STANLEY Jdohanone, 1904 
Siudt'>r 1900’ iLlandiindod Weils). 

HT'NTER . GEORGE EDWARD Idotnifunu, 1907, 

Sludt 'It l9Ub |(4Hst,ath). 

iXER. .^YDN1:Y HI:NKY FIOWARD Id^.bano.u, 1902. 
Sruden: I9i)f) . 

I.AY” : IIARIIV GEuRGE I‘/ut>ui.nnt r l'M)2. t^twtent 
1904' i\\'til.n;,l'OiouLdi). 

^rAJO]^:'WlLIJAM I’VFL Pnbu’uui) \x\\\K t^tudew 

19(1") (ihistcdt. 

MUBES SYDNEY WILFRID IPiPuui.^uiei looE drudcut 
190 7 tl.wWi'stott t. 

MoLli: CHARLl'.S JOIIN'^ ^ lb u>i:> r l 9 tO. ty::tdtnt 
1900" iPIvnmutl'i). 

MuRLEV. eric lOoL sce-hnr 1907 

I Ihadluiil ), 

NLAVE- STACEY ART HT"R Inf.' l9nL , * 
1900 (^\dm V. N S.W.i. 

PENloLD- .M>HN TTIOMAS Podrr /• 1903. .s ,-0 . ' 
1904". 

POITEU: FRAN(.Iw ToHN ’/4-e-w -rlvco S;'-h.r 
1S91 

RUDULIM ALAN WILFRID Ib 1^04. Su'dcur 

1N9(;. I . (i,.u,Lii:iv,d (Peteiborouch). 

S.MITH: CHARI, ES BENJAMIN Adouati,.),, r 19o2. Stu- 
dent 1904 (Ipswichu 

SURMAN : JOHN BT'RGESs Mu, ]9o2. - t 

1904 (RnininMiam I 

SUTCLIFFE: WILLIAM Probu^ r l9o2. S'ude.J 
1904 iTodmuideni 

SUTTON: BAsIL HoFF. ~lb .h.. ; , 1 mo 2 , Sinde^u 

1904" I Reading* 

SY'KES : FRANK \Fi r.bati.'uief l9oo. ,s,' ku..: lonl" (Mai- 
clu ster) 

THOMASSUN : WILLIAM Jo.wEPH YIATE ~P,ohunGUn- 
1999, Studeni 1903" iBouinemourii ). 

TYNDALL: RICHARD 3i)HN MU-beUauu, Stude.j 
1904]. 

N ANES • ROBERT NEWToN lb jb,i\ 0 i:t / 1907, S'udciff^ 
1907h 

VAUGHAN: -TAMES HENRY "LX eumi-ea , I9o0. Sted^ut 
1903, (Newport. !\fon.). 

7VARD FRANK DORRINGTON 'Pionatunu. 1904. 
Siu'dut 1903" ( Hastings ). 

WARREN : HENRY GEORGE "H. .lur^onn 1903, Sriuunt 
19073 

WHITTAKER : THOMAS HERBERT :idobationer 1903 
Stiuhn- 1900' (Nottingham). 

WILSON : WILEiAM HAliDY A b <I<if mner \\m. Student 
190(1 (Sydney. N.S.W.). 

WOOD : ERNEST MARSHAEX^ IPnibitruuier \Wy2.Stude}it 
1903“ (Canhlii. 

As Hox. Cni:iu>rnxiux'r MiAiuKiis, (g). 

DELIA" : ADRIEN (Brussels), 

GIRAULT: CHARLES LOUIS (Paim). 

Mi. K. Gammell J. . in accordance witli nuiicc. asknl 
“ Whether in \ lew ot the letter sicikmI liy los. Juiutledgi 
0)1 behalt ot the Stanley I ibaii JJistuct Cuuin il. Duiham, 
appearing in the JJ/auJe) J<>iiin(il tor loth Fciiruai v, anv 
steps ]ia\c been taken by the Coumil (otbu than b\ 
[iublication of the nutJi t* in No, 7 of the .Inuavu i to indue* 
the nmmbers referred t** to obs* ne rln- * d* < m jn lea- 
sonably to be looked toi iioin th*' mt‘mb*)s ot this. Insti- 
tute, and, )1 not. wliethersf(.p>\\ jiliji taken to**\t ^ei^ea deter- 
lent inilueiice on meniixm wlc) eni* i * *)ii!pctitions ^\hlc‘il 
ureconsidi r* dobjei tmnable h\ tlieComu 'lot tliis lustilun 
1 he iTcsidt iit K pin d th.it tit*- Council iiad discuss* d the 
mattei. but considered thev w* )e not at lilxaty to penalise 
nKinlMis; they eouI<l onh tUist t" tin i) i igbt feeling. 

Mr. Leonard Stoke s, .Jb'\ -.id, 'id, stal- dthat the inaitei 

was ciiLiaging the jittention ot the By-l.iws Committee, 

Ihe pioeeediiigs t* i jiiinahMl at s.uo p.m. 




AMERlrAX AKClITTEcTnn: ; WITH EsrECTAL EEFEEEXCE TO AVOEK 

AT A'ASHIXGTOX. 

By Francis S. Swalls. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th March 1909. 

W HEN I asked to give a Paper upon American architecture l^efore tluh Institute I 
recognised that 1 owed thi^ compliment to the fact that I was known to members 
of your Council as having lived for so manv years in America that my point of 
view might be expected to be that of the American, and that in limiting the subject in order to 
make it po>sible to ])e dealt with in the hour placed at my disposiil I might naturally confine 
my Paper to some subject in wdiich I should 1)elieve American architects themselves to be 
e'>}tecially interested. I knew\ too, that it is characteristic oi r)riti>h generosity to expect to 
have to take into account the natural shortcomings of the foreign point of view, and to be 
rather indulgent witli it — I think the foreigner rather expects tlie indulgence — and I ventured 
to think I might interest viai in a brief study of architecture as it wxis, as it has ])een, as it is, 
and as it will be in the United States, having especial reference to wwk at the national 
capital — Washington, in the district of Columbia. 

To a^sist in a laUter comprehension of how’ the capital city came to be located a^ it is, 
how a new' city came to be founded, and more particularly how' to account for the making of a 
gioxit city phut wdtich itt its c(mce]Uion wns wludly foreign to English tradition^, in a countrv 
that was made out of a numl)er of English colonies, leads first to the consideration of certain 
indispensable facts taking place antt*cedent to the founding of that city. 

As to the high general character of the architecture of the early period of the Pepublic's 
existence, its subse(pient detdine, its more recent remarkalde ascendency, and its present lofty 
standards, all have their explanations and justifications and causes, and have arisen out of 
tlie certain special ci»nditions of political circumstances connected w'ith the nation's formation 
and growth, and the inevitable influences of geographical position and climate. 

Architecture is said to be the mirror of a people's needs, aspirations, and enlightenment : 
and surely now'here could the truth of this statement be more completely verified than by a 
comparison of the written history of Washington with its architecture, and I think this ^y[\\ 
be sufficiently demonstrated not only by reference to tlie individual monuments, but eA^ually, 
if not more especialhy by referring to the plan of the city itself. 

Thu. I Series, VoEXVI. Xo. lo. — iJu Mareh !;>();* P 
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The British possessions which seceded from England and came under the Federal 
Government constituted about <>ne-third of the area of the present United State>, and lay 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Quebec to the North and the Louisiana territory to the A’e>t 
\\ere, (Jiie a former colony and tiie other >till a coLaiy ct Fiance, and Fioiida to the South 
Wcl^? the property of Spain. During the AVar of Independence the Frt-uch cob ni-ts lent their 
moral and material support to the American revi>liuioni'-t^, and France her>t.lt became tln-ir 
ally, and her subjects contributed much of the militaiy ^kill and engineering that came to the 
a^^istance of Washington. Among the.^'e. one of the liiAt to tender hi> ^ervice> ^^a'> Major 
Pierre Charles L'Enfant, who ^oon dibtingui.-hed himself for con^l■icuous ability as a military 
engineer. 

When peace and independence became established, the first thing to be coimidered ^^aN a 
form of government. When the Federal form had been adot>ted, and General Washington vas 
made Pre-^ident and Thomas -Teffersr'n— the author of the l)eclaration of Independtnua^ the 
firr^t Secretary of State, one of the first things to ]»e discu^.-ed was the proposition to establish 
a •* Federal town, a Federal hoU'^e for Congress and for the executive officers/' The discus- 
sion as to where it should be located was long and heated, and strong sectional feeling became 
a]>parent. Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, and other large towns urged their claims to 
be made the seat of the Xati^mal Government. Maryland and Virginia off'ered the present 
territory on the Potomac on the 88' north latitude. Balloting gave no results ; but, finally, 
an Act was passed conferring upon President Washington the sole power to select a Federal 
territory not exceeding ten miles square on the river Potomac . . . for the permanent seat 
of the Government of the United States.'’ 

The final adoption of the Potomac site was brought about by an interesting stroke of 
diplomacy. The Potomac site was ardently favoured by the representatives of the Southern 
States and also by the President, but was bitterly opposed by those of the Xcrthern States. It 
happened at this time that Congress had just defeated, after an obstinate struggle, a measure 
proposed Iw Alexander Hamilton known as the Funding Bill. The Funding Bill provided for 
the assumption by the Federal Government of the war debt of the States. The debts amounted 
to some four millions of pounds sterling. Hamilton, who was earnestly seeking to have this 
important Bill reconsidered, appealed to the Secretary of State for aid, as he believed that the 
Northern States, which were the creditor States, would .recede from the Union if their claims 
were not paid. Jefferson, to quote his own words, recorded by himself in his .Go/, ^‘thought 
it impossible that reasonable men consulting together coolly could fail, Ijy some mutual sacri- 
fices of opinion, to form a compromise to save the Union.” The comt>romise " turned out to 
be an arrangement that the rejection should be rescinded, to effect which some members should 
change their votes. But it was observed that this pill vould be peculiarly bitter to the Southern 
States, and that some concomitant measure should be adopted to sweeten it a little to them. There 
had been before i>ropositions to fix the seat of Government either at ITiiladd})hia or at George- 
town on the Potomac, and it was thought that l^y giving it to Philadel]i)hia fra* ten years 
and to Georgetown permanently afterwards this might act as an anodyjie, and calm in some 
measure the excitement which might be caused ])y the other measure alono. So tv o of the 
Potomac members agreed to change their votes, and Hamilton inidertook to carry the other 
point. In doing this the iiifiuence he had established over the Ihntern niemb(‘rs effected his 
side of the engagement, and so the Assumption was passed/' This record is important, for 
it allows that it was Jefi'erson who contrived to t)lace in the hands of the President the selection 
of the site and cMjntrol of the plan of the capital city, 

Jetfersoii. upon whom dov'olved tlie difficult task (J arranging the diplomatic relation^ 
of the United States with foreign nations, like many another gentleman of his day, had 
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many callin^^s, and >eems to have ])een a planter, to have practised law without much pecainiary 
succes>, to have htiulied astronomy. RMtliered al^out him a library of great intrinsic value — in 
fact the nucleus of the collection in the Con^reshicaial Lilu'ary — and, what is most important 
to his connection with the establishing of the national capital, he was by inclination and aptitude 
one of Us — he was an architect : and alter he retired from office at the expiration of his term 
as Tresident of the United States, to vhich he was subseijuently elected, he designed, among 
other things, the line group of biiilding> for the University ol Virginia and his ovn house, 
Monticello. He knew it was Washington's desire that the capital should be located near 
his (Washington's) home in Virgini<i. and he 'stipulated for that in his ‘‘compromise" with 
Hamilton : but I tliink it was due to his technical knowledge ot building that he realised that 
Washington's exta-rieiice as an tngineer anil surveyor rendered him the fittest person to deal 
vith the >election of profeshional advice and as>i-tance in the laying out of the town and 
determining of the sitt> iur the mo^t important l>uildings. 

T1 le Act of Tuly which gave the rre>ident the } ower to select the site tor the future 

seat of Government, authorised him to have it surveyed and planned, and to proceed with the 
construction of certain works and buildings. He therefore ap}'ointed three Commissioners 
to supervi'>e the work and stand the criticism of the public — Major Ellicott to survey the 
territory, and iVfajor L'Enfant to plan the city. To the last-mentioned he indicated that he 
thought the Federal Hou^e should l^e located in the centre of the town, and that the Executive 
mansion and offices should be kept veil away from the Federal House to prevent members of 
Congress from too fre(juently visiting the Executive departments." To Telf'erson he delegated 
everything and kept him informed of his personal wishes — possibly he had conveyed the 
desire "to prevent memliers of Congress “ Iroin interfering with the building of Washington, 
and that idea may have been uppermost in Jelferson's mind when in the ■* compromise " made 
with Hamilton he magnanimously pro}K»-ed that ITiiladelphia should be the capital for the 
" first ten years.' The versatile Secretary of State visited Europe arranging diplomatic 
relations and collecting books, }dans of l)uildings. and maps of cities. The last he supplied to 
Major L Enfant, and it may lie- I think it probable, in view of the maps selected — namely, 
Paris, Orleans, Turin, Milan. Strasbourg, Carlsruhe, and Frankfort, and the fact that L'Enfant 
was an accomplished military engineer— that it vas at L'Enfant's request that the maps 
were obtained, and he. L'Enfant. was probably familiar with them and knew something of 
their best features. It i^ probable, aUo, that he knew of the various works of Le Notre. How- 
ever this may be, he evolved from his study of them a plan for the city of Washington that 
was at once origi]ial. practical, and lieautifuh and to which the city will ultimately conform. 

This plan ffig. 1] provided for a central site for the " Catutol " -which was L'Enfant's 
designation of the Federal house — on the plateau at tlie intersection of two main avenues run- 
ning nortli «uid soutli and east and wc'-t, designated as North, South. East and West Capitol 
btreets. The Capit(d was located in a large park from which radiated twelve wide avenues, 
including the four knovn as Capitol Streets, and two of each of the others (^those extending in 
opposite directions) were named after the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. Other streets were tlien laid out parallel vith the Capitol Btreets, those extending 
north and soutli l)eing designated hy numbers, and those east and west by the letters of the 
alphabet. The President's house wa^ located, facing nortli and south, in a park at the inter- 
section of Pennsylvania Aviaiue and West Sixtetaitli Street. At the intersection of tlie principal 
axes of the Capitol and of the President's house it was proposed ])y L'Enfant to place the eques- 
trian statue of Masliingtou voted by llie Continental Congress of 17B3 : and from this point to 
the Capitol to develop the West Capitol Street into a magniticent avenue four hundred feet 
wide and a mile in lengtli, along each side of which, and situated each in the centre of its own 
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grounds, Yere to be erected the Grands Edifices." A Xational Church," or kind of Pantheon 
for the reception of statues of heroes whom Congre^^ niiglit honour, w<is considered and 
mentioned in notes on early maps. The engraved map of lTb2 <hows site:^ for building'-, 
monuments, and statuary, all arranged so as to present focal point'- along the principal street>, 
and, as L'Enfaiit says, “to preserve through the whole a reciprocity of sight" ])tTw*een the 

important point'-. Such 
\va^ the ]>lan a}>}>i‘oved ])y 
AVashington and Jetbu^on 
and adopted by Congre^-> in 
17bl, and which L'Enfant 
wTis entrusted to carry out. 

L’Enfant''- plans were, 
during his lifetime, carried 
out only so far as secur- 
ing sites for the principal 
(Tovernment buildings, cut- 
ting dow n trees, and making 
a few* of the principal roads. 
All available land wtis 
bought up by speculators, 
wdio held it at high prices 
and thus retarded the 
growth of the city. 

The personal interest 
which we know Washington 
and .Tefter^on took in the 
planning of the city and in 
the selection of sites for 
the important public build- 
ingr. extended also to the 
selection of designs for the 
buildings, and, wuth Jeffer- 
son, even to the choice of 
painters and sculptors to 
execute monuments. 

The three Commis- 
sioners referred to above who were a})pointed to look after the laying out of the capital city 
were directed to procure suitalde buildings for the accommodation of Congress and of the 
Tresident, and for the t)u])Hc offices of the Government of the United States"; and, soon 
after the a})proval of LTmfant's plan, they took up this important part of the work. In 
the year 17b2 a comt»etition wais held to procure a design for the Catiitol, and sixteen 
de.-igns w’ere suljiiiitted, but out of the lot none Wfis regarded as ])eing fit for serious con- 
sideration, and all were returiual by Jefferson to their autliors. Shortly afterwards a 
Jrenrii architect, Stetdien Ilallet, of New York, jiresented a design to tlie Commissioners 
wliich met with general approval, and he was asked to jourmw to A\'ashington to examine tlie 
site ami perfect his design. About the same time Dr. Win. Tlmrnton, a I’hiladelpliia iJiysician 
and amateur arcbitect, who liad studied in Eai'is, })resented an elaliorate coloured design to 
Iresideiit Washington, wJk; was so impressed that he asked the Commissioneis to adopt 
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Thornton's design in place of Ballet's. Ballet decdareci that Thornton had stolen some of his 
rough sketche.^ and merely elaborated upon them. This charge Thornton vigorously denied, 
and the premium originally offered for a design was awarded to him. Thornton was not, how- 
ever, considered to l)e competent to carry out the work, and Ballet was made supervising 
architect with a salary of e400 a year, and the work commenced after Ballet had shown that 
Thornton's plan was impracticalde and had revi:^ed Thornton^ design. Thornton got himself 
appointed as one of the Commissioner^, and a hitter quarrel ensued between the doctor and 
the architect. The Commissioners— no doubt at Thornton's instigation-requested Ballet to 
tuin over all hi^ drawings to them, which he tlatly refused to do— and I think we all sym- 
pathi:^e witli hi- stand ! Be was therefore dismissed. George Badfield. an Englishman, suc- 
ceeded Ballet, but he too was badly treated by the Commission and was forced to resign. 

A competition was also held for the President's house, and thi^^ was won and carried 
through by James Boban, an Irishman, who had been a clerk of works under Ballet. The 
President's hou>e is an unpretentious though large and rather monumental residence, belong- 
ing to the early type of the Classic Pevivai in England. 

Leaving Washington for a moment, there is another public building which owes its 
American character — a character too much influenced by Erench design to be English, yet too 
English to be entirely won over to wholly French design— to the fact that, like the Capitol, 
it is the work of both French and English — or Irish — architects: the Xew York City Ball, 
built between the years 1803 and 1812, from designs by TIangin and TlcComb. 

In 1803 Jeff’erson, who was then President, accomplished the very important purchase by 
the United States from France of the Louisiana Territory, adding many thousand square miles 
of flne land and a consideralfle number of French peoqfle to the national population. 

To return now to the Capitol, after the dismissal of Badfleld, Boban, the architect of the 
President's house, was next called in to continue the work. Be completed the north wing of 
the Ballet-Thornton design, which is now part of the central block, in the year 1800. Three 
years later Benjamin Latrobe — a pupil of Cockerell— an Englishman who had cultivated the 
ac<|uaintance of President Washington, was appointed to construct the south wing and re- 
con>truct the work uj^ou the north wing which had been poorly executed under Boban. Be 
did both i]i accordance with his own plans, which did not differ materially from those of 
Ballet, Thornton, and Badfleld. Be completed both wings in 1811, and built a kind of gantiy 
between them. 

The following year the United States declared war against England, and in August of 
1814 the British troops took the city of Washington and burned the Capitol, the President's 
house, and other public buildings, besides much private property. The walls of the Capitol 
and of the President^ house withstood the flames. Latrobe, who was at the time in 
ITttsburg, was summoned by l^resideiit Madison to return to Washington, and lie in’O- 
ceeded with the restoration of the Capitol. To him is due the credit of designing the former 
Bou^e of Bepresentatives— now known as statuary Ball— and the old Senate Chamber, 
used at present l)y the Supreme Court of the United States, and the old lobbies. Be 
designed a low dome and the central portion of the east front, consisting of the colonnade 
and the pediment. Be resigned in 1817, and was succeeded by Charles Bulflnch, of Boston, 
wlio was the first American-born architect employed on the Capitol. Bulllneh designed the 
hall of tlie old Libraiw of Congress, which formed the projecting central feature of the west 
front, iiKMlilied Latro]>e's design for the dome, and designed the west front very much like 
the front of the Boston State Bouse, of which he was also architect, and in 1827 reported 
that the Capitol was flnished. The building completed by Bulflnch was, with the exception 
of the dome, what to-day constitutes the central block. It is 352 feet long by 121 feet 
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deejT 70 feet high to the top of the ]>alu>tEido. and to tlie top of tlio na •i-urt\s 

147) feet. 

Latrobe's work was that of an ardiitect *4 -mae — lait ]»y no nitan> ooiapb-to tr.iiiiii’a. 
and he introduced numerous tririing details and cl^ucntmio tom - into In-- \\orlv lai tin- 
Capitol, as. for hirrtance, the ^egineiital ceiling ovei the (4d llou-o .'f 1 aprt'.-entative-. He 
and Jefferson, who wa> then living in retirement ami practi-ina ai t'hiit i tuia , had jum h to 
do with the development of the '^o*called Cla-^^ic lievival in Ame! ica'-ilie introdia lion ot 
the use of Greek and rioman temples for laiildings for all pui-jH^t^. Pi^-ident- Madm..n 
and Monroe recognised that the earlier Presidents had -[lared neitlior iina nor tiiouaht 
U})0ii the study of the Ca})itoh and were opposed to any change- whiidi would not ho 
simply the logical development and extension of the original d^-ign. Pair. >1-^ and 
Bullinch were both tied by restrictions in this respect. The coirntnu tioti or tin- P-ainida and 
Library indicate the grow’th of the wealth of tlie nation at that time: and the building of 
large groups of new’ colleges — the L niversity of A irginia. a-hiiigton and Lee Pniver-iiv. 
and Girard College, prove that the desire for higher education had takoii lioM u[>on ilu* 
people during this period of prosperity. PPhere alreaily existed several colleges and univer- 
sities of note, including AVilliam and Alary, Harvard and Yale.) AVheii Bulrinch handed in 
his report that the Capitol war- ffnished he retired to Boston, and Pobert MilL, de-igner of 
the old Pennsylvania State Capitol, succeeded him as a sort of re-ident arLdiitect or (derk 
of wnrks, but for twenty years nothing farther was done to the Capitol. 

Immigration went on rapidly, the population of the country doui)ling and quadrupling 
during this time. The class of immigrants being principally tanners, mechanic-, traders, 
and soldiers of fortune - strong, vigorous, and determined men, rather tliaii subtle, retiiied. 
or politic. The suffrage was too easily obtained, and the votes of tlii- horde of Luro})eans 
began to tell upon the class of men w ho attained the Pre-ideiiey. The -rowth of materi.il 
interests is evidenced hy the Imilding of the Treasury Department in Wa-hingrou. the 
Customs House at Boston, the old Xatimral City Bank in Xew' YYa’k, and -imilar structures 
at Philadelphia, Providence, Pdchmond, Pocliester, Pitts])iirg, Xcw' Gilean-, St. Louis. a]nl 
other large towns. 

In IHBB the old building of the Treasury was destroyed by tire. AlilL wim a}>pointed 
to design a new' one. It wns intended to locate this depcirtment in what i- mav called 
the Ylall^the i)ark wdiieh in L'EnfantX scheme wais to ])e traver-ed Iw AVe-t Capitol 
Street and made into a grand avenue — but Mills took so long deciding u])on tlie site tluit 
President Jackson, a soldier by profession, lost patience with him, ami, it is said, meeting 
the architect just outside the President’s house une morning he planted his cane at tlie spe)t 
where he wars standing, and said, ’‘Here, right here, is where I want tlie curner--tone laid.* 
And there it wars laid. The Iniilding as erected breaks Pennsylvania Avenue and obstructs 
the view' from the President’s house to the Capitol. The ado})tion of this site was a smuous 
hlunder, and a frightful blot on L'Enfaiit's plan. The original }>urtiuii was big, co^tlv, and 
commonplace. To Jackson we must attrilaite the beginning of Hie a[)[K)intmeiit f)f Armv 
engineers to construct Goveimment buildings. Perliaps he felt that as AVashingt(»n and 
Jefferson had appointed engineers and architects — men of tlieir ow'n professions -lu- should 
follow their precedent hy appointing others from his. On the other liaml liis action was 
[)arli«illy justified Iw the deartli of good arcliitiM'ts. Tlie commercial umbalalviiigs evei'vwhere 
called loudly for the help of all tlie Innins in tlie counti-y : tluMr* w'ere floulitlcss pbritv of 
opportunities for architects who could have shown tliemselve^ competent to grajjplt' with 
the problems of the times, but if a design for a church w'as reiphred a Oreek Ionic tem2»le was 
[iresented, if a raihvay station a Greek Doric temple wais considered tlie thing— by the so 
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dcnnuiinatefl architects— and not (jiily the President, but the railway companies and business 
linu" placed their buihlings in the hands of men who. if they knew little of engmeering, had 
at least the advantage <it knowing nothing about the works of Stuart and Pievett or ■•Greek’’ 

1 huiiisj* >11. 

Ill isriO. when lilt eiinrinou- inerea^^e in population, and consequent increase in represen- 
taiinii ill made important extensions to the Capitol necessary, Thomas T. Walter, 

of ITiiladelphia, was practically the only architect left wTio could lie entrusted with this great 
ta>k. Waller wab a Clashcibt, hut used the orderb with intelligence, refinement, and effect. He 
wab aKo an able, })raciical planner, and withal an artist competent to compose both as to plan 
and [ler^'pcctive. between the year Is.jO and towards the end of the Civil W ar he planned and 
carried can the exteiibionb and duuie of the Capitol as it exists at ^iresent ^tig. *2j. He treated 
the -cheme boldly and bimply, leaving the plan of the centre block a^ he found it, and adding 
two great wing-, making a three-part coinpor^iiion. The longer axis of the old huilding ruiib 
north and south: ilie axis of W niter's two wings were made to run east and west, and the result- 
ing inasbe^ in plea-ing contrast to that of the old central btructure. 

WTilter I.egaii hib design and carried it through to completion during the saddest period 
of American history^at the time when latter controversy had arisen between the States of the 
Xurth and South over the question of the extension of the slave-holding territory. Angry 
debate, and even asbault and battery, became of common occurrence in Congress. Let us 
digress for a moment to recall that when Jefferson and Hamilton made their little ‘'com- 
promise " the latter exprebsed his fears that the Eastern Northern States might secede from 
the Union if their claiuib were not paid. Their right to Jo so was not, ap^^arently. questioned, 
and when the deadlock came over the question of slavery the Southern States naturally 
assumed the baine right. Good Americans on both sides desired the preservation of the 
Union, and believed it would not ]>e destroyed but rather strengthened ])y the struggle which 
was at liand : the imt>ortation of slaves had been for])idden many years previously, and the 
differences arobe only as to wdiether slavery should he extended into the new States being 
formed out of the Louibiana tca-ritory, or confined to the States in which it existed. Aside 
from the question of finding a market for blaves, the Soiuhta'ii t»eople doubtless wibhed to avoid 
the embarrassment that faces them to-day of being outnumbered in bome localities by as many 
as five or bix to one. On the other baml the immigrant mechanics and free lal^ourerb knew the 
iiupo^'bibiliiy of cniupetiug with blaverv. The men who made the country's welfare their life’s 
work — the economi-ts and administrators —knew the re^t. And we all know it too. The 
Constitution was amended — slavery ceased to exist, 

AValter's plan coobist- of three blocks [rig. tU;. The central one.wdiich embodies the needs 
and aspiratioiib of the humiative period of the Americ< in nation : and two newer ones, a north wring 
and a boiith wing containing the twa^i liouses each linked to the old ])lock — the old home of both 
houses. It is indubitably a practical arraiigemeni. designed to afford the l)ebt lighting to the 
new wings and to sliut out a-' little as possi])le from the old struclun^ : hut I like to think that 
it is something more than all that — that there is a beautiful syiiiholibin al)out it, an artist's 
ideal achieYe<l : that from the beginning Walter saw the tw’o houses — the Northern States and 
the Southern States — widely separated, housing lw^o diff'erent representations of the people, 
yet each essential to the existence and continuance of the other ; that he saw' in the old 
building the expression of a half century of eoinnion effort and common accomplishment 
founded upon llie old plan representing the Constitution of the United States : common 
ideals crowned l)y tliat ornament of achievement, Uiiity, represented by its dome. First 
lie planned and constructed the tw'o wings and linked each to tlie old huilding — the tw'o 
great wings of white marlde were seen to predominate, to assert their importance over 
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the old structure. He then proposed a larger dome — an emblem of a greater unity, a great'-r 
objective, one that would be powerful enough to draw tlie two into closer ivlation'^ and 
harmony with eaidi other — and to mount this emblem of a great Amendment upon the old 
l)ase of the Constitution : and, finally, to bring the old structure up to the (puility of the new. 
in appearance at least, he found it expedient to give the old suli-tructure a coat of wdiite 
paint : Init he planned for the reconstruction of its front in tlie same enduring and beautiful 
materials of ^Yhieh the wungs had been built. He saav w’eakne^ses in tlie ^ub.'^truoture that 
would not permit him to construct his dome of the same material a^ the wings, >o he built it of 
cast-iron, and, like the Amendment, w'hich I feel it represents — by which the '>lave'> o]>tained 
their freedom a/ul the sunruife at the .<ame tmw — it overhang:^ its sii]»structure and i'> 
unpleasant to behold from many points of view. But so Walter <leemed it exi>edient to leavo 
it, and so also Lincoln left the Amendment, to succeeding generations to modify or recon- 
struct as may be found necessary or desirable. How is the pre^ent generation doing its duty 
to that trust? And to whose hands has it been especially committed? When the American 
Institute of Architects wars formed — patterned upon this Boyal Institute — Thomas lAtick 
Walter was selected to be its first President. He was the last representative of American 
architecture as it wais. 

Architecture as it has been in the United States may be said to have begun with 
Pdchard Horris Hunt. When he returned to the L^nited States in 185.5 Hunt had been 
for ten years a student in the Lcole des Beaux- Arts in the atelier of Hector Lefuel, and 
had worked under Lefuel and Visconti upon the construction of the extensions of the Louvre 
carried out during the Second Empire. He is credited with the design of the Pavilion which 
faces the Piue de Piivoli, opposite the Palais Pioyal. Hunt was the son of a Congressman, 
and \vent directly into the office of Walter, working for him upon the Ca})itoi for i^ix months. 
He then returned to New York, wdiere he found tw'o or three architects endeavouring t») 
resLL'Dcitate Gothic architecture by attempting to follow the so-called Gothic Bevival — or should 
I say Gothic post-mortem ? — in England. Ej^john had built Trinity Church witli a great 
steeple, typifying Eeligion dominating Xew' Yffirk— a stone exterior of })leasing de-ign, tit 
to go wdth an old English village, and a vaulted interior — that is, ■* vaulted '* in n ' 

There w^ere one or t\vo other examples of the same sort of thing— a kind of old-w'orld scenery, 
planted in little i)arks, amidst Greek temt)les serving as su])-treasurv, hotel, and theatre. He 
set to work vigorously to change things. He started an atelier, in which he had a^ pupils 
l\Ir. George B. Post and Charles Gambrill, Professor Ware and Henry Van Brunt. All of 
these pupils turned to the brand-new Gothic.’* Ware and Van Brunt practised together in 
Boston; Gambrill and Post, for a time, in Xe\v York. Upon the return to the United States, 
in 1870, of Henry Hobson Eichardson, who had studied for several years in Paris, the linn 
of Gambrill and Eichardson was formed ; and in this office the late Stanford White workual 
as a draughtsman before he, too, went to Paris to study. Hunt had endeavoured to work in 
the but seems to have found it an up-hill task, and, in spite of his best endeavour> 

and his uncomi)romising contention against engineers designing architectural work, siudi 
buildings as the State War and Xavy Department at Washington, the Ca[)itol at Albany, and 
the Philadelphian City Hall went merrily on. Eichardson returned after the war was over, 
and at the time that the country was ])eing fairly inundated with Irish and Italian labourers, 
German mechanics, and fortune-seekers and adventurers from all parts of the world, the 
administrative ability which America inherited from England was tax(>d to its utmost to 
preserve order and provide elementary education. Generals in the victorious Grand Army 
of the Eepublic were elected to the Presidency from the end of Johnson's term until the first 
victory of the late President Cleveland over Blaine and General Logan in 1884. Bitter 
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seuticmal reelin'; ran lii^li. BaiuK of ^vhite men orgaiii-ed m llie South to })rote(‘t tlnunxdvt'^ 
against the semi- savage negroes who had been set free and given the vote: these bands 
beeame lawless terrorists. The Iri'.h workmen and lahourer^ in INaiiisN Ivani.i adot)ted and 
pursued the same tactics against othei* workmen and tlndr (miplMVtn’-^. Stiikts, accom}iauied 
l)y extreiiK' vinlenct', occurred in lu'arly all the (‘astiaai citit^'^ of tiu* middit* \\i‘'>t, (^''taudally 
near Titt^luirg, Chicago, and Burfaio. ])ispute'^ litJween (-apital ami lalxair \\ert‘ (d* ciumtant 
(.tccLirrence, and treijuently had to be })Ut down by tin* Statt^ troops, hitdiardson alnu^-t im- 
mediately caught the naigln vigoi^ats s}>irit of the times, and In'- 'rrinity Chinadi at Bo-^ton, 
Court-house and (raol at Cittsburg, and Chamber of Commerce at Cincinnati, atiractt'd the 
attention of the public to tlie difterence lietweeii the vork of the ar(diit(‘ct and that (»f the (‘iigi- 
neers and builders. 

Everybody wanted hi^ laiilding. wludlim’ a court-hoii-^t^ or chuiadi. railway '-tation or gait* 
lodge, in ••the Piomanesque rock-faced style.'* An architect's client, v ho wa^ wealthy lait vitli- 
out taste, wa'i de'^cribed in the architect's office a> beitig •• rich and rt>ck-faced." Bichard'-on’^ 
work extended all over the country — even to Washington, where he built tlu^ re^idern'O of the 
late Secretary of State, then Cohjnel, John Hay. His design for the Cathedral at Albany was 
perhaps his greatest work, but the building was not erected fr(*)m his d(‘-ign. He died in lNsr>, 
and his intiuenee ut)on the architecture of the country terminated when, in Isss, in the 
competition for the huge Cathedral of St. John the I)ivine, a Benai^saiice design by ^ifessr^. 
Carrere and Hastings was placed first by the assessor over a number of the mo^t original, 
impressive, and imaginative work'' that had been produced in Biicliardson's styho including 
the design in course of erection by Messrs. Heins and La Farge, a huge t<>fi r-<h -forcf by 
Mr. Mhlliam Halsey Wood, and the masterpiece of the period, the design submitted by 
one Bufiington and made by the late Harvey Ellis. 

Hu?it. who found his taste for Classic work opposed by the wave of Gothic and *• Lie- 
turesque " popularity, had meantime compromised with the public Iw taking iitto association 
with himself Henry G. Avery, and together they produced the design^ for the Mdlliam K. 
Vanderbilt Ikjlisc, Mar(|uand house, and others in the Frendi transitional styh's ot Francis L 
and Louis XIL The Vanderhilt house was very successful, one rg the most chai*ming 
designs I ha\'e seen, either ohl or modern, in the style. Henry 1\ Ivirlm, of New Yoidu 
produced some fine imaginative studies in this style, \vhi(di lie pulJished in his ])(>ok of 
*• Compositiems. ' A number of strong men were W(-)n over to the style of the Early Ereiich 
Benaissance, including Ellis, who produced some intertilling vork in St. Eoui^, among 
other tiling.'^ the City Hall ; Bruce Price, of New York, who de.-^igned the Chateau Frontenac, 
an hotel thr the Canadian Pacific Bailw.iv at (fiieljee : and Clarence Luce of New York, 
Louis Hickman of Philadelphia, Julius Schweinfurth and George AYwvton of Bo'^ton, made 
studies of conspicuous merit, nearly all of which were produced between the year.'. INSS and 
In ISSD several works ]>y Messrs. CaiTt-re and Hastings were published, wliicli laid been 
built at St. Augustine, Florida, in the style of the Spanish Benaissance, ])Ut highly original 
and ])eautifully adapted to American needs, composed on lines of pure (h^bign <ind oiaiamtaited 
with paintings, mosaics, and decorative sculpture. Messrs. McKim, ^lead and White produced 
several works in the Italian Benaissance style -the Villai-d liouses and th(‘ Centurv Club ; 
the ^ladison Square Garden, witli the tower similar to tlie Giralda of Sevilha and the AJ // 
YorL ifrnfhl Building, Iw Stanford White. Tlie [)uhlication of tie* (‘aiJy ^tiulies hv Mv. 
^[cKim for the Boston Public Tfihrary, which clearly sliowed that it owed its inspiration to 
the Library of Ste. GemAUeve, in Paris, had a very beneficent intliu-nce, and for ^fA'eral vears 
was regarded hv ai*(diitect'. and the ])ub]ic gtaiei-ally a^ tlie hiU'Sl exanqfi' of architectunfin th(‘ 
Fiiited States, Its extent and costliiie.'-^ indicated something of tlu' (haiiands for education of 
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the citizen^ ot‘ Boston, and itb conservative architecture is unquestionably only a rejection of 
the character of the re})re>entative people ot that city. 

The Columbian Exhilhtion alibrdeJ an opportunity, for the tirst time, of bringing together 
the combined arti^^ic abilities of several of the then leading architects of the country. Its 
completion mark.'? the end of the experimental period and the commencement of the school of 
the present day. Again tlie be^>t vork owed it> inspiration to French designs. From the time 
of this Exhibition down to the present day the history of the development of American archi- 
tecture discloses a rapid march of tirogre^s. The Classic inhuence. re-established in the public 
favour ])y the Exhibition, has been maintained, and has been accet)ted in one or another of its 
manifestation'? throughout the country. Xiunerou^ arehitectuiAl schools have ])een founded : 
and the old oiier> at the Cornell, tiie [ niver>ity (.)f Illinois, and the Ma-^^achu^ettr? Institute of 
Technology, improved their courses of instruction, niolelle l in principle upon that of the great 
school of Tari.'?. Tlie atelier sy-^tem. tir^t attempted l)y Fdchard Hunt, wots successfully inaugu- 
rated about hfteen yearr? ago iby Mr. E. L. Masqueray, Chief Architect of the St. Louis 
Exposition, 1908. who was at the time Hunt's chief assistant), and ha?> been fostered by the 
Society of Beaux- Arts Architects, which has made it*' principal objective the education of the 
younger men. The Architectural League of America —a society composed of societies, whose 
members are the various architectural clubs wdiich in several of the large cities do auxiliary 
work to that of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, especially as regards the education of 
those ohice- trained men whose circumstances prevent them from taking a regular course in 
one of the universities —has given birth to and rocks the cradle of the architecture of the 
future. 

It would be an almost Homeric catalogue that wmuld attempt to include the works 
worthy of honourable mention wdiicb have been built since the time of the Columbian 
Exposition, and I am sure I need only name a few' of the architects w'ho have produced 
them to recall to your memories view's of ditferent w'orks of merit by each of them, as 
I)aniel Burnham, Chief Architect of the CVdiunhian Exposition 1SP8. McKiin, Mead and White, 
George B. Post, John M. Carrere, Chief Architect of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
1901, Waltei Cook, Thomas Hastings. Cass Gilbert, Whitney Warren, E. L. Masqueray, Pi.H. 
Hunt, Henry Hornbostel, Ernest Flagg, Louis H. Sullivan, Peabody and Stearns, Lord and 
Hewlett, York and Sawyer, Tracy and Sw'artwout, Edward Pearce Casey, Hornblow'er and 
Marshall, Hespradelles ami Ccnlman, W ood, Bunn and l>eeming. Hiss and WMekes, Herts and 
Tallant, Hale and Piogers, Rankin and Kellogg [tig. 0], Trow'Ijridge and Livingstone, Kelsey and 
Cret, Harold Magonigde, J)onn Barber, J. II. Ereedlaiuler, C. H. Blackall. Arnold Brunner, John 
Galen Howard, J. Randolph Coolidge, Wyatt and Xolting, Pell and Corbett, Alhert R. Ross^ 
Howells and Stokes, Shepley Rutan and Coolidge, (niy Low'ell, Parker, Thomas and Rice, 
Co})e and Stewardson, Frank Miles I>ay. Kirly, Petit and Green, Edgar Seeler, and Raymond 
Almirall. 

Of th(»se who indulge their fancy in Gothic tlie nm^t successful in olgaining pic- 
tiires(|ue results are Messrs. Jlaight and (Gtheiis, Cram, Goodhue and Eergusson hig. 7b Allen 
and (’(►Ibais, Henry Vaughn, Cu})e an<l Stewartlsoii. Field and ^Mi'daiy, and. tlu.aigli only 
occasionally, Julius Schweinfurth, Frederick bE bfann, Albert Kalin, blagiiinis, WMlsb and 
Sullivan, and lb C'lipston Sturgis. 

Of the younger fraternity w'liose ability in momuiiental work has been given oppor- 
tunities to make itself known are John Russell Rope, Kenneth Murchison. Janssen and Abbott, 
Helano and Aldrich, Carpenter and Bbiir, AVaid and Parsons, DTIautville and Cooper, He 
Gelleke and Armstrong, Louis C. Spiering, Alariner and La Beaume, Calvin Keissling, 
Jackson and Iffake, Andrew Sauer, Paul and Seymour J)avis, John Abin Pelt, AAb AV. and Hunt 
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Buswortli. .T. Milt(ui Dvt-r, J. M. Lylr, A. 11. ( in.L:. Okie aii<l Zieyler. \V. K. lA‘lk>\\-. 

and Ho^Yard Oretniley. 

Then there are those \\ho, either hy eheire nr tnree ot ciu‘uui''lauee>, have devoti-i! theni* 
belve^ to ??(aue ^peedal ehib'^ oi wairk, as i‘e^iden('t^>. (.)f the ;.^real luimher ut‘ the>t' ai«diitea> 
1 will mention niily thobe who have done a coiir^ideralde amount of exeelieiit work, whieh 
enahleb me to iiudude Foster, Chide tind (iraliain. Wihon Fyre, Charles hlatl. O'^wald Herinyo 
Lawrence and David Boyd, Little and Browne, C'liapman and Frazer, \\'. ( i. Ikuiti >ul. Claude 
Brayalon, AlplieU'^ Chittenden, Klnier (irey. i\Iyron Hunt, Frank Idnyd AVi-iylil, IluyhOarden, 
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Bohert spencer, Frank Chouteau Brown, John T. Comes, lloppin, Koen ami lluntinyton, 
Crosvenor Atterhiiry, Percy (rriiliu. Tames T. Kelley, Newman and Ilarrib, Charles Barton 
Keen, Mea<le and Garlield. Georj^e B. Pa.ye, and Stratton and Baldwin. 

The.-^e names stand for thousands of welLdesiyned huildinys erected during llie past 
decade or two, and there are others, 

it safe to predict yneat work in the near future from a luunher wlm are .is vet coin- 
l>aratively mikiiown, or w’ell knowui only as drauolitsmen or students : Peoii.ird Scdiultze, 
Georye Liclit, Kdwin Hewitt, Arthur Brown, jiin,, Tlieodort' Peitscli, J. lA (’]ap[>, Cleorye B. 
Foiul, E. Frere Champney, John AVynkoo[), W. Sydney AVayiier, Frederick Ck lIil’on^, lluytu' 
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Elliot, E. WilUiigale, Arthur Na^h, \V. T. Gruben, John H. Ehillips, Oscar ^\^enderoth, 
llo^er (nhuau, Waller Kareher -to which list many names are constantly being added. 

Let Us suppose that we now return to Washington and are met at the gate to the midway 
of the station l)y a triend wliose acipiaintance we made years ago when we were architectural 
students in an office out West “ : he wtis then the erecting engineer on a job designed by 
the “ boss,” but is now a Congressinaii, ^\ho we shall call O'Orady of Montana. He is short, 
stout, and talkatice. well-groomed and welhdressed except for liis watch-chain, plain-spoken 
— calls u s[)<ide a spade -and knows AVashingt(.in from A to Z and says so ! 



ii‘. r. — r - MiLuvin \iirM\ wi-i miM liii v.'i'K'i\ii{ ni.ni hil i:ivi !., 

1\ 1 usiTi'ii. 


“Hello! old man,'’ he says; then, “ AVho’s \i)iiv friend? English architect? Oh 
yes, of course^iKjw 1 know who you are : have often seen your name helow the pictures in 
the arcliitects’ pa2)ers at the club, .lust been reading your article. AVhat d'you think of 
this country, anyway ? Seen much of it ? How lotig are you going to be here ? (ireat Scott ! 
tliree days ! Expect to see the whole country before you go, or just the station ? (roiiig to 
write a hook upon it when you get back? Have a ball? Good buJfet here - not up to Charing 
Cross though: hey, what?” and turns to us with the remark: “You'll find AVashington 
changed since you were here hist : lets of things have happened. Say YIv. — um -English 
architect — 1 beg your pardon, I forget your name— I've been reading about that ideal town 
you're g(»ing to sliow us twenty years troni now, and when you get it ready Em coming over 
to have a look at it 
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“ See here, C^Xh-culy, hun't you uiuler>taiid/' we intenTi}tt, “ that was a purely iuiaj^inalive 
study. You must not rag our friend in thib way.“ 

Nut at all - take it from me that well all live to see that tuwn ui yuurr^. I’ll hack 
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Charlie Yerkes' opiniun against any of 'em, and you know ^^l)al he said ahout Jdhn Hull'.' 

‘ It takes a long time to get him going, but when he starts nothing can ^t(lp him'— and that's 
a fact. Of course you ought to have made an estimate; hut that's easy. AVi irk the same 
game old AA’alter worked when he built the new dome on the Capitol." 
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“That sounds interesting,*' says our guest, who hasn't turned a hair while OT-i-rady has 
been talking, “tell us a])Out it." 

‘‘ Well, it‘s this way," says OT-i-rady, “you see, he had put up the big wings first— all white 
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marble — and they made tlT old dome look like a wart on top of th* old building : so one night when 
Congress was adjourning, when the representatives from Texas and Kentuc'ky had been drinking 
champagne from the celery glasses, an* the ladies were there to see what was going on and say 
‘ how lovely,' he flashes a big picture all done with a blue sky and green trees — none of your 
impressionist sketches with the sky green an* th* trees Idue- and says: ‘ Gentlemen, will you 
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appivipri.itt' ]>etnre \nu adjiuirn a linndrtMl th(»R''and dtillai'^ in i>rilnr that this \\<a*k uiav}a-<>- 
cetal? ()t* L'Our>e they YAaild I and of cajurst* thnv did : and llu* luniiev jii-'t paid fur teiiriipA 
down tir (dd durne, ^Yhkdl had heeii i)retlv solidly l)iuh : and tin n they <^ut anutln-i' apprupriatiun. 
Can't du thiiyi,^^ like that in Enydand '? Xu, 1 ^^uppus- nut. Ihit -po ikiinj of idual luwn^, I 
>uppnse yuu kin)\\ that a^vay l>ank in a'^hin,i;tun tiinu tin rt* \\<i>a fruij^MaitinL; I' laaudinian 
who (aimn here and planned town. Aeeui'din^ tu all the anthurilie^ hr did a ,euud juh «.f 
it, and we have a right tu be proud of it. and as far a> 1 am ('uiua-rned 1 <nn pn>ud of it, and 
})ruud of the i remdiman, fur lie was a g(U)d Aiiieriran : hut the Frriudiman i'-n't (-ntitlr.l 
to all the credit, though he wa> a prophet without many honour- in hi- adopit-d land, uinl, I 
am afraid, wutliout just payment thr what he did. We all know imw that he wa- a gn-at man, 
and We voted a lot of money at the last se->ion t('> have hi- remains dug up from tin* Higg- 



funii and Imned at Arlinston : and when the new l)i'idse i., l)uilt and the :\rall made into an 
avenue tliat is o„„,. to make the Champs-Fdysees a seenn.l-rater, I am ooi„,, .,ver to the 
national iieerotiolis to see his monniiient. Speaking of this avenue, liave voii ever seen 
f/i/.s map ■? It was made liy tlie committee appointed in I'.XJl to sit during recess and report 
to the Senate upon a comprehensive scheme of irirks for tlie district of ( oluinhia. Senator 
-McMillan was at the bottom of tliat scheme. He was a eood Irisli- \merican '' 

•• Xot at all ! ■' we correct. -‘He was a, Scotch-Canadian, was hro„sht u'p in Detroit, and 
liocame benator lor the State of Michigan. 

‘‘Thafs right.- assents the Congressman. "A Scotch-Canadian, and all the better 
ynenean for that ! Mell, bis town, Detroit, cvas laid out bv tin* same Fremdnnan-Nvbafs 
Ins name?-L'Eiifant!--and McAfillan took a lot r,f pride'in bis own town: also a oiout 
uitereMin the map of M ashiiigtoii. He Ibongbt tl,e park system of the national capital 
should l,e mveii some consideration Iw the Dovennnent. and used bis intluence to briih it 
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about. The Senate Commi:5bion appointed an advisory committee— Messrs. Burnham, McKim, 
Olmstead, and St. Oaudens. The tirst two were architects, the others a landscape architect 
and a sculptor respectively. Bui'nham had been Director of Works at the Columbian Exposi- 
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tion ; as far as I know he did not per^onally design any of the buildings, but was responsible 
tor the selection of the architects who did, and he stood between them and the company's 
jfticers, and educated the latter u]) to the ideas of the former, and Me Kim, Olmstead, and 
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St. (Ttiudeiib liad all worked with him in producing that h\hil)ili< >ii. .lii'-t ))eh)re the Senate 
appointed the Park Commi^^^ion Burnham had been Ui^ked to design a new’ ''taii"ii thr thi* 
Pennsylvania Paiilroad for n> site in the Mall, but when the Ctinmii>sion di-cided that the 
only thing to do w•a^ to go hack to L'Pnfcint'^ plan — if pti-'^ihh' - it wa^^ Mr. Burnham who 
went to the otiicials of the railroad to induce them to remove their track" — the ureate"! ub."trur- 
tiou to its possible development — from the i\rall. ddiat wa^ imi ea^y, 'Idu' "ite in the AlaU 

wa'^ better than any that 
Cc>uld bt‘ t )iier( d ill t \- 
ilhinge, ami at tir^t ^l]■. 
Burnham's "Ugae^ti-m wa" 
"trongly opposed by tlu' 
railway ofiicial". But wlun 
hepropo>eda I nion St.itiou 
and explained what it wa> 
de^^ired to do a" regard- 
the Mall, the President ot 
the Pennsylvania, remark- 
ing that the Penn>vlvani<i 
wars ’ pretty big, but not big 
enough to stand in the way 
of sueh an improvement a- 
this, actjuiesced. The Pre- 
sident of the B<i]timore 
ami l)hio the other rail- 
way entering AVashington 
—carefully coimidered the 
propo:?ition, agreed to do 
all he could to meet the 
wishes of the Park Ci.unmi^- 
>ion, and thi" building in 
which we are >tanding i> 
the result. A tunnel warn 
built under the town, as 
you see on the map. I am 
imed to ])ig job.", but thi^ 
was a cracker-ja(du The 
terminal site is Ida acre"." 

Twenty - live acres 
larger than the whole 
ground of the Fraiico- 
British Exhibition ! ' ex- 
claims our visito]’. 

■■ Yfcs— lt;5 Hcres, and us it lay at low level, tide-water got in Ijelow, m. it re.jiiire.l iiior.- 
than :3, 500,000 cubic yards of tilling in. The front part of the building is about the saine 
size as your New County Hall -I think it is said to be about TC.,'. fed long. It is l.iiilt of 
white granite, and the whole scheme, including train sheds and lay-out (.f the yards, covt 
about twenty million dollars -that is more than four million poum'ls of \oiir money. ' Lliil 
cornel Take a look at the place ! This waiting-room is the largest in the world, and - " 
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*• Never niinil abnut that ! " we prete'-t. 

‘•^yell now,*' lie eontinues, •* hn you kiuAV when we were cen'-ithA-iiiy ovt^r in tlu^ ]^ou^e 
- making an appropriation towards? this seheine, 1 said the -ana* thing to tiu* Secretary of 
tlie Copper ^[iners* I nion, wlm laid (‘ome to see n:e about putting on .i * ridei’ to niakt* tlie 
roof of copper~he came back at me witli those very w'iuaK And lie went on to '^ay : *1 
don't care how big it is, lait look out that itS good. l>on*t make it -^o lug that everybody 
will “-ee it, and sO ugly that everyboily will cur'-e it and the nation and tlu- luilwav'' will 
])e ashamed of it. Look out that there's no Aberdeen gold and no imitation marble used, 
and — and let 'em know' that cute coj^per roof is tdieaper in the tuul than three of ('ement 
tiles that fade and w'on't stan<l the weather— make it hftt>r tliaii anything like it in the 
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world, and the miners 'll be with you.' Still, you ahvays tell us how' big the Roman halls 
were, and there wasn't one as big as this in all Rome. This room is 2*20 feet long, 180 feet 
wdde, and 90 feet high. The outside of the building is designed as the entrance gate to 
Washington, and that is the reason it is regarded as one of the public buildings, and 
intended to he in harmony wdtli the others rather than look like a raihvay station. The 
entrance arches are dO feet high, and the centia* feature of the front i> about 100 f(‘et.'' 

“That is to say. about 20 feet higher than Selfridge's in homlon," comments our 
Englishman. 

“Yes, and designed by the| same architect — Rurnham," observes Odiradv, and con- 
tinues : “ The plaza in front wall be a great improvement — the Government and tlie District 
are doing that— and w’ill make a fine approach to, and give a good view of, the station. . . . 
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. . . Speaking of the J6stri(4. you know it ha> ju>t huilt a new municipal l^uiMing ! a 

fine 'structure, too, about two Imiuhvd Iw twc) ]iundro(l and fifty foot, and one Imndrod foot 
high — we '^hall ^te it later. Souiethiiig like your tiew (TovorniiH nt (Ufico, but it ba^ift an\ 
t<)wer^.‘* 

^Ye have passed into the carnuge porch while tbe hongi e^'-'inan ha> continued to toll us <4' 
the new works in Washington. 

•‘•Tump in this cab," he commands, indicating a motra* carriage, -‘and we'll drive round 
and see what has been done ^ince the Senate Committee recommended that the only way to 
make Washington beautiful wa^ by carrying out it> * Park Sy>toni that i> • a iV'^o by <inoth(-r 
name ' for a towm plan. I haven't pai<l much attention to the park> thom-elve>. but Pvo taken 
an interest in the buiblings : for in tlio days when T wa-^ a building '^iqiei'intondent bofnir 1 
l>ecame involved in politic^^ — 1 liad an idea of bec<“auing an arcliitoct, that building ju^t 

ahead ot us— that's the new* Senate Dhioe building, it face^ south fig. P : and the mio to the 
left is the Lilnairy ot Congress, facing w'est Thg. 18; : over on the far side of the ^guaro taring 
north i> the House Cfhice huilding ^tig. S], and of course you recognise the ea^t front <d tln^ 
Capitol, the sandstone part of the old blocd^ i^ painted to look like the new wung-. lait the 
front is soon to be pulled dowui and rebuilt in marble, according to the designs of the archi- 
tects wdio built the Senate and House buildings, who designed tlie wdiole group relativelv— 
not each building independently of the others. 

•• There's another thing Walter did," continue'^ C'Crady. •• Before he died, lir made a 
plan for extending the east front of the Capitol ])y arranging offices along ii "fig. and left 
it to his heirs to go to Congrc'-s for the money when the cnuntry couldn't ^tand the ap})eaiMiire 
of the old front any longer. The excuse as to otfices being needed won't w’nrk n.nv. beeaiist' 
Congress has huilt for itself these two tine office hiiildings " — indicating two wdiite marble 
editices with coupled Doric colonnades as w'e turn w'e^t along North B Street, then -outli and 
stop in front of the Capitol, wdiile Mr. O'Cfrady points out that tlie Lihrary has ITocked up the 
view dowui I’emisylvania Avenue to the south-east, and aho tliat it oeeiipies hut one-lialf of tlu^ 
east side f>f the stjuare. '* At the other side we shall proha hi v laiild the Supreme Court 
Building, wdiich we are bound to have soon, ihe Senate Commission did not apprc)Vt^ of 
another Iniilding just like the Library, wuth a dome, and blocking up the view* down ^Maryland 
Avenue, sO w'e shcill have to build some other building on the rjppositf* cornei* — ^indeetl. ^tweral 
more ])uildings are needed. This whole s(piare is to he enclosed by puhlir ])uibliim- in 
the future — the nut very distant future. 

“But as to the front of the Capitol, it isn t a (pieslion of needs hut of ap[)earanct‘^. Tin- 
front is going to he rebuilt in marlde, without any ' p^^tctical' subterfuge, and because at 
present it is unworthy to be part of a laiilding that stands foi- tbe peo[>le of the Lnited States. 
Walter made a jdan to improve it, ])Ut the addition of offices w’ould have been unfortmiate for 
the fdfect. Carr< re and Hastings lui vt‘ made some changes to lus scluane that will make ii 
just as it sliould he." 

He pulls from hi- pocket a large pamphlet. “See hei’e, this is tin- Bt'porl," wliicli In- 
I'eads as we turn to tlie riglit and drive round tlie sguare. “ Tliis is wTiat tlu' arc]iito<Ax 
have bj say about it tliemselves : — 

“•We respectfully submit Plan, Scheme A dig. 1 i. us being, in our oiiinion. the most 
conservative and in every way the be^t solution of the arclutectur.il [iroblems involved in 
correcting tlu* defects of tliis facade, to wbicli Mv. W alter called attention in Ids Peport of 

“ • Bealising, as already stated, that the composition of tliis facade, and especiallv the 
relation of wall surfaces to each other, should lie clianged as littU' as [xissible, we have movi'd 
the entire front of the central portbai fniwvard. only so bir as necrssary to I, ring the main 
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wall of the building, at the centre, under tiie extreme projection of the dome, and give the 
dome the apparent support which it should have. At the same time, we have added one 
column on each side of the main pediment, broadening the pediment accordingly, so that it 
will dominate the two pediments nf the Senate and House wings, which Mr. Walter so 
strongly felt should be done [tig. 

‘ In this scheme no consideraiion has been given to increased space within the building, 
and the problem has l>een solved strictly according to the architectural necessities of the case ; 
nevertheless, the moving of the \vall easterly tw'elve feet ten inches H'2' lO") gives, on the 
main floor to the east of Statuary Hall, a series of alcove- which can be used to advantage tor 
the additional storage of documents ; tiiid, to the east of the Supreme Court, a similar ^:?erier^ 
of alcove-, back nt the pre^^ent >creen, for retiring or robing room- for the Judges. Similar 
alcove- Would also be obtained, in both case^?, on the floor above, which could be reached from 
the central portion of the building and u-ed for various purpose^. These changes w^ould in no 
way atlect any of the internal arrangements or even the decoration^ on the main door.* *' 

Me drive now to the House Office building [tig. 10'. and inspect the beautiful interiors 
[figs. 11 and 12[. O'Grady is silent, but looks pleased and throws out his chest, wTiile it is 
the architects in our party who wax eloquent. The design of these interiors seems to have 
commenced wTiere the most refined and scholarly work of the ]:iest period of the style of Louis 
Seize left otf : we see the rotunda and staircase-hall. 

Alter a chop in the grill-room, O'Grady proposes a visit to the Lihrary of Congress. 
“Let Us go round to the back, wTiich I like better than the front [fig. 14", and then drop in 
and see the entrance-hall, rotunda [tig. 15 . and c(_>rridors,'' he prof)Oses. and action is 
suited to the w'ord. As w^e drive round the Library building he volunteers the information 
that “ it was cMUumenced by a couple of Germans, Smithmeyer and Telz, but finished by three 
good Americans— General Casey, his son Edw’ard Casey, and Bernard (freen. But young 
Casey was the real architect who made it worth looking at : it wasn't his fault that the 
dome on the Library, when seen from Pennsylvania Avenue, looks as though it w’ere on one 
wTiig of the Capitol. 1 guess he d have it torn dowii now if he could : hut he did pretty well 
with the interiors : and the fJan too. wTiich is by Smithmeyer and Pelz, is pretty good, and 
we'll leave the changes to the young lad:? who are now' growing up, for there’s a lot of w'ork 
:?till to he done before W’e get to changes. 

“ The next thing to see will he the Mall.” Again he fumbles w'ith his papers, wTiich he 
takes from liis pocket— a reproduced detail of the Avenue, which, in accordance with the advice 
of the Senate Commission, i^ to he cut through the Mall trom the middle of the west front of 
the Capitol straight to the AVashington Monument, and beyond it all the way to the river -or 
almost ; that to say, to a round point near the river wTiere the monument to Lincoln is to 
he built, and from which the approach to the bridge over to Arlington is to commence. You 
can judge from the plan as to wTiat it will be like. ‘‘ Thvo of the lag l)uildings are almost 
built ; that pair is only part of the Agricultural Department and, as the cab wTiirls down 
South B Street, he points to a pair of building- on the opposite side of the Alall, reminding us 
slightly of those in the Place de la Concorde, Paris, and w'e remark upon the fact. “Yes,” 
says (J'Grady, “and it wall look more like it when they Imild the central feature. AVhat do 
you think of that ‘ link ' ? " he inquires of our guesL, and without waiting for a rejdy remarks, 
“ 1 don t know' of anything liner than those tw’o buildings near Maxim's, w'ith the Madeleine in 
the background, as you see them from the Chamber of T)eputies ; ])ut my idea is that if the 
Madeleine was brought right up into line with the other two, the big c(Juinns would make the 
little ones look small — in both senses of the w'ord. The next one will be a good deal better 
wlieii il is completes] that is the new' National Atui-eum, which is neither a^ big nor has it as 
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line d Lullectiuii the ihiti^^h MaseiUii, hut lla^llh niiieli tu leant tr<aii it in otlier 

l‘e<}>r’('t>. 

We have driven past the Wa^lhngtun Muiiument, and the l'uni;^e^^nlan point- back over 
hi- shoulder and coininent>, “ (hily a pile of “^tone /no/* — look> likt^ a hv^ teleefaph [m)-{ -tuck in 
the mud — hut when the base propo^^ed bv the Senate Couinhs^ion added and the tree- planted 
in a re.eular way [ think it i^ ^oino to loi>k well, became the Miiall work around the ba>e <nid 
the road leadin<^ up to it will make it look it- ooo feet in heiyht. and it will be more elective 
and look like a niuiiimient. 

•• Thie buildin^a which going U[> (at the corner to the left i- the new I’an-Anu ric in Pe.ice 
Talace, by Kelsey and Cret. of Idiiladelphia : and just beyond is the club building for the Society 
which calh itself the Ikiughters of the American Kevolution — mo-t of them don’t look it, lait 
a tew' do. 

•• Here’s a building that hits me right in the eye. (iood! i-n‘t it'.' Ihe I’orcoran Art 
(iallery. Has a ripping interior. Hey I Jrirtr] turn to the riglit and go round to the tJther 
'-ide of the Wdiite Hou^^e 1 " then to us. - We mu^t go into the rresident'> hou-e. it will ^uit 
you architect.- to a tee I It wa^ fixed up inside by i\rcKim for 'Teddy* Koo-evelt.” 

As we pass between the Pre^-ident’s house and the Treasury we tisk, " Why didn’t you drivi- 
straight to Pennsylvania Avenue instead of canning laamd to this side:'” 

” Because,” replies the Piepresentative from M(entana. “ that State War and Navy 
ljuilding has got on my nerves ; hjr an absolutely ugly building that’s the limit ! When I first 
came to W ashington eighteen or twenty year^ ago, and my friend Jerry (bpuurke ran the 
Supervising Architect’s office, I useJ to think hi.- ilesign-, or tlie de-igiis ]ii> (J'tice-hoy made, 
were all right ; I couldn't tell them from those of Pdchard.-on or Harvey Fdlis. though Harvey 
used to curl up in liis chair and go t(j sleep when I t<.)ld him so: lait 1 never could -land 
iMullet’^ work, and thi^ huilding is about his wor^^t. Since thi- lot of new huilding.^ 
commenced, there isn't a M.C. in Washington that hasn't become more or less intere.-ted in 
architecture, and some of them know' wdiich is the best of two good thing-. I gue— tlie 
exhibition- of the Architectural Club have had something to do with it. I ahvavs go to see 
them regularly every yeai’.'* 

WA enter, see the intermrs, and leave the President's hon-c : but < bGrady ha- continued to 
talk about the architectural exhiliition and the W'ater-colours, and we a.-k, *' \\ liat other tliing- 
are there to see Whi- tlie \ati(.>nal Church ever ljuilt And how ,ihout thi- propu-ed neW’ 
Avenue through the Alall— L’Enfant s West Capitol Street everytliing go -nioolhlv, i- 

everyhody agreed V ' 

A.- t(_> thi^ first (question, " he re[)lies. " besides a number of good c(.>mniercial and private 
iaiilding.-, tliere is tlie Carnegie Library, the War College, by ^h'Kim, Mead and White, 
but it’s too late to go there now, so you can go to see tli<it to-morrow morning and run over to 
Amuqiolis in the afternoon and -ee tl)e Naval Acadeany big. is wliieb we owe to voiir eo/;/>i /v , 
Ernest Flagg of New York I mean we wouldn’t liave had tlie new ai’aJtauy at .ill if Elagg 
hadn't gone after the Navy men and told them tlieir old building- wiM’eift tU to train a dog in. 
A- to the National Church, no! As a nation I don't tliiiik American- go much on rrligii.n. 
The old " Hoime ” Chamber in the Capitol i- used fui’ tlie -tatue- that l/Enfant wanted a 
< hundi built l(» (‘oiitain. Tlu' only cathedral in America that would do fur Washington i- 
llie new' one that y(jui’ friend Masipieray is huilding in St, Pauh Minnesota llg>. H; and IT 

1 thought,” remarked our Fngh-h fritaid, 'Aliere w.is a haiid.-ome ealhedral being built 
from designs l>y Jfodley. Do you know' about that ” 

•M)o 1 ki)(»w about it'/ That ”lieisal)out tosa\ soini‘1 li iiig but rannol ibeu rhange.- 
hi- mind and says softly: I have seen tlie design, and 1 su[)po-e it i- i-eallv a fine thing, 
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tliou.^h 1 think (ioihii* aii aiuu'liroiiisin, and in \Va>liiii;At(*n an exotic. A (4otlii(‘ cathedral 
in Washin<;t<)n is as hi'.arrf aN a t()rty-,^t(')i*y (fftuM* hnildiin; would he in Oxford. “ 

“ Jkit. wliat other huildiny^s remain to he laiilt ? 1 >]iould think nearly all have keen 

<*ilher ccmipleted oi* coinnieiKaal, says our ouest. 

Well, tlie Treasury J)epartmeut i,'^ overcrowded : it would ])e glad to ^et rid of the office 
of the Supervising Aiadiitect. and the Supervising Architect would piohaldy ])e glad to ]»e rid 
of the Treasury J )epartment. There is that Council of Fine Art-* recently at>pointed ]>y 
President lloosevcdt which must be made permanent and given a home somewhere -possibly 
in that corner opposite the site suggested for the proposed Supreme Court-huuse. It will lag 
be long ]>efore tlie (iovernment \Yill find it expedient to create a sejuirate department to take 
care of it" works 2)o^sildv two departments -one a Det^artment of Work- and the Fine Alls, 
which wTjuld control everything of an architectural character — the buildings, bridge-, parks, 
and all their details, furnishings, equipment, and decorations, which w’ould relieve the 
Treasury Department of a heavy load : and another, which might be a I)epartment of Engineer- 
ing Works, to relieve the AVar and Xavy Departments of a similar strain, by taking over all 
such works as dams, sea-wnlls, harbours, levees, forts, earthwork, and canals. Before long, 
even with these changes, one of the three departments in the State AAAr and XAvy building 
wall have to find new^ quarters, and even for the two that wall be left it will remain incon- 
venient and unsatisfactory — and that means unprofitable.'' 

*• You don't suggest," we exclaim, “ that the State AAdtr and Xavy building wall ever be 
materially altered, do you ? " 

•* AAA shall see," he replies. “ You w'ould have said the same thing about the Xew York 
Post Office five years ago, Imt it has been proved that the country can save money ]>y building 
a new one. By the way, I haven't answ^ered your question about the Alall — as to whether 
everybody is agreed — as a matter of fact the Department of Agriculture did try to interfere 
with the scheme, but Senator Xewlands stopped the game by placing a * rider * on the 
apfu'opriation, so that the Department could oiily get the money for the building by setting 
it up in a given position. But I believe the time wall come, and I think wdthin the next fuui 
years, when all wall l^e agreed that the plan of the Senate Commission must not be altered. 
AATiy do I think that? Because nearly every new’ M.C. is a college man, and nearly every 
college of importance is f)l aimed on a comf)rehensive scheme. See the new’ fdan for the 
University of Minnesota Iw Gil])ert, and those for the AAAstern University of Penn-Mvania 
by Hornbostel ; then there are Cornell, Pennsylvania, Columbia ^fig. 19], the University of the 
City of Xew’ York, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, AATishington in St. Louis, the University of 
California, to mention (>nly a few' which have been, or are in process of being, built to a pre- 
arranged ftlan. They cannot helf) ])nt have some intiuence." 

'• So you really think my Ideal Tow’n is a possibility ? " asks our Fnglish guest. 

*• 1 am sure it is a 2 )(issihi{iti/," responds O'Grady, hut whether or not it is a 
probability depends more or less upon your ow'n pnjfessional fraternity you know’ tlie 
sayings as to the enemies of one's own household, and about households divided against 
themselves. I can remem])er the days when every architect who came to see me not only 
‘ knocked’ the bad work of the Supervising Architect under the old lait also w’anted his 

jol). It’s different now'adays, nobody seems to liave an axe to grind, they all W(a*k for the 
general welfare in public and have their row’s out betw’een themselves privately ; of course 
there are still among them the ‘yellow dogs ’ w’ho bark at everything ])ut' their own l>one, hut 
those that are any good l)elong to one or another of the societies - sometimes to several, and 
they ai-e all pals. They come here organised like an aimy : there are three or four strong 
societies, hut you cannot put one up against another, for tlnw pull together - and at times let 
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nU‘ ^ivt‘ you tho ti})--we doiTl k/nur il. hut wo that llioy / to^ollior. ll(»\v do \nu 

^tand re^^ards your leaders -or are ynw tlie leader youi>t-lf --nr i" yuur ooiiditiun u'^ iuir-> 
was here a ftwv years hack, wlieu every luaii was llu^ sole leadtu’ of an army <'t' uiu‘ Or 
are you in England buffering from the old c-om})laini th.it to ht* tlu^ lade liert*^ in the 

days when the American Institute of Architects hail only just vonie into existencia of lu^t 
knowing who the leaders of \our profession are until they are he\ end tlu* auo wlieii they do'-irt* 
active leadership *? “ 

“How do you account for this new condition of thinus among the architect^v ‘ .i-k- our 
guest by way of reply. 

“Search me/' says tlu^ Congresstnan — “ How do you account for it? ' lui’iiing to (un*- 
sel ves. 

We reply : To several things ; including, first, the ^y-tem of education which enad'h"- 
America to km'ov w*ho their strong men are while they are still young — a sv^tein that i^ 
competitive and the results of the competitions made public. It is tile French system— that 
of the Kcole des Beaux- Arts where each student knows exactly the standing and record ot 
every other student as well as his own in every subject. The entrance examinations are to 
the schools — not to the Institute. Before a student has spent much time or money he knows 
whether it is likely to be w^orth his wdiile to do so. Secondly, to fellow ship wdiich arises out of 
friendly association with one another in the architectural clulis, the universities, ami the 
ateliers in Paris. To the inffuence upon a large personal following of young men by -u<di 
strong men as Messrs, Charles McKim, John i\I. Canvre. George B. Post, M’alter Cook, Ca^s 
Gilbert, and E. L. Masqueray : and of the college professors, Wm, B. Ware, A. ]). F. llamliiq 
I>. Despradelles, Warren Powders Laird, Frederick M. Mann, Emil Lorch, l\iul Cret, and 
others ; but more particularly to the generous impulse of one of the present leader^ who had 
a great opportunity to show^ his mettle and proved equal to the occasion. Thib waib tlie man 
wdio might have designed in his owm offices all the liuildings at the Columbian Expobition. 
but chose rather to recommend to the Exhibition Companv to give out live of tlu^ largest 
ljuildings to his ablest contemporaries in his owm towui of Chicago, and live others to men 
practising in different parts of the country, wdiose loyalty to these co-w'orkers Wim never found 
wanting, and whose integrity and ability —artistic, organi'^ing, and executive— proved him to Ite 
the fittest to lead, though he conceded himself that leadership ti> llichard ]\r()rri- Hunt during 
his lifetime— Mr. Daniel Hudson Burnham, of Chicago, Chairman of the Senate Commission, 
which recommended to the Senate that the plan of the great L'Enfant should be adhered to. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO MB. SMh\LES, 
Mr. Euxest GeoiutE, Presi{Jc)/t, in the Chair. 


Me. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Vice-Presidoit, said 
he bad been ticked to pialonii the pleasant task of 
moving a vote of thanks to their distinguished 
guc'^t, ^Ir. Swriles, for his very comprehensive and 
brilliant Paper. He wished some one with more 
personal knowledge ot American wxirk than he 
could lioast of had been asked to fulfil the duty. 
Mr. S wades, as they all knew, w'as peculiarly quali- 
fied to read ^uch a Paper. He w^as one of that 
hrilliant staff of designeis who were responsible for 


the Louisiana Exhilutiou, wai> an old '^ludout of 
thi‘ kcole dvs B(‘au\-Arts, aiul a [nipil of Iti'^cal. 
With regard to the Paper, he did not think it fell 
within liis j)rovince eithei* to ( ritiris^ oi* to discuss it, 
Mr. Sw’ales had given tliem an admirable descrip- 
tion of tho woik tliat was gi'inc on in th(‘ I iiitiul 
States, and one could onh appn'ciaie the excolknce 
of design wJiich was l)eing dt.ni' h\ iIk^ leading men 
there. It was an old-fa-'hioned ]i)rinciple in dis- 
cussincr a treatise oi* ])a]ier of an\ kind to endeavour 
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to tlraw some sort of moral from it. If he might 
venture in attempt such a task, the moral he would 
draw from Mr. Swales’ Paper was the important 
influence that tiie French education of American 
artists had had upon their designs ; the progress 
which had been made since the time that Hunt 
first came back ^YiTh his criticism from France 
was marvellous, and the adaptability of the old 
Classic w'ork to modem needs was exemplified in a 
most extraordinary way in American work. Here 
w’as a nation, pre-eminently a practical nation, deal- 
ing with vast commercial intere'-ts and building 
huge monuments, not as monuments, but as works 
for which they had practical necessity. They grafted 
the tradition and training and exact knowledge and 
delicate feeling for Classic beauty w'hich they ob- 
tained from France upon their ow n gigantic needs, 
and produced :buch cok-^^sal w^orks, such broad and 
magnificent designs as had been shown that even- 
ing- There wvis one point to which, even at that 
late hour, lie should like to draw the attention of 
the Prei^ident of the Institute— vi/. that when the 
authorities in charge of the improvements at 
Washington found that the tremendous raihvay 
-ystem of the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railways ran into M ashington right across 
the point w*here they cvanted to run their great 
central avenue, they sent their architect, Mr. Bum- 
ham, to the raihvay companies to ask them to pull 
up their raihvay and shift it out of the w'ay ; and 
the most extraordinary thing of all w*as that the 
raihvay companies did move out of fhe way, and 
not only that, hut they commissioned Mr. Burn- 
ham to build them the magnificent station they 
had jubt r-oen on the screen. He w ondered if their 
owm President Could do anything about Charing 
Cross Railway Station on similar lines. If that 
and the bridge across Ludgate Hill could be moved 
Members w'ould be mo^t happy to ^^ee him entrusted 
with the commission to design a new Station on 
the other side of the river ! In concluding, Mr. 
Sinipj>on asked the Meeting to accord a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Swales for his charming and 
interesting Paper. 

'Mil. JOHN SLATER F.^ ^aid be should like to 
second the vote of thank'^ for this most delightful 
Paper. He w^as sure it must have made them all 
gri'en with en\y to think that a young man could 
go over to America with a design for an enormous 
sc* heme for new' Admiralty buildings and simply 
subuiit it to the authorities and have il at once 


accepted. That was a state of things they should 
gladly like to see duplicated on this side. 

The president said it had been a great privi- 
lege to hear what Mr. Swales had been able to tell 
them, and they all thanked him most heartily. 
It was delightful to think of a city in w’bich the people 
as well as the architects w’ere willing to make sacri- 
tices, and to pull down buildings to erect finer ones, 
or to make better ways through their city. He 
w’as afraid it w'ould be long before they should 
Ste their wviy to do similar things in London. 

Mn. SWALES, in responding, observed that Mr. 
Simpson’s suggestion that their Chairman should 
go to the Charing Cross and Holborn people and 
induce them to move their railway station was an 
excellent idea. He w'ould suggest, too, that Mr. 
Ernest George might do as Mr. Burnham did, 
scoop both jobs and make them into one. He w'as 
sure that that w'as wTiat the public* and the architects 
W'ould like Mr. George to do, and w'as also con- 
fident that Mr. ( reorge w'ould like to do it. Five 
per cent, commission on a four-million pound job 
was w'orrh making an eifort for, and perhaps he 
W'ould take that into consideration. It might be 
possible to present other good schemes, such as 
Mr. Speaight had done. He had put forward an 
interesting plan to remodel the Horse Guards’ 
iTtrade and St. James’s Park, and he had submitted 
an estimate. He did not know' how that estimate 
would w'ork out, unless Mr. Speaight proposed to do 
as Mr. Walter had done— to ask for enough money, 
not to pull dowui a dome, but to cut dowm the 
trees at present on the site, and then to get another 
approxudation to do the rest of the work. These 
ideal schemes were very interesting, and if only one 
out of ten suggestions W'ere to be adopted it w'as 
sufficient to make them w'orth striving after. It 
had often occurred to him that it was unfortunate 
that there was not some school in this country 
w'here such schemes could be devised and brought 
l^efore the public— say at the Royal Academy. In the 
Ikole des Beaux- Arts at Pans large monumental 
schemes w'ere brought out in the x^t'ogrammes for 
the Pri.r dc Bone, and es^iecially in such com- 
Xie tit ions as for the Chenavard xu'ize, for which each 
student made his ow'n programme. That w'as a xiri/o 
given to well advanced students, and it alw ays brought 
out designs for some grand imx>rovement of Paris or 
other city of France. That prize and the schemes re- 
sulting from it had greatly attracted Americans and 
had led to much of their interest in tow'ii xdanning. 
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A PARAGKArn in the Pj/7 ^laL Gn;< lie. u- 
to 'svork iiow beiiiLi LMi'rioil out at 
IlolyrooJ Chapel under the directiuii ot HAL 
OhiceofWork.s,bavinubeen bnaiuht to theattL-iuiun 
of the Art ^?tanding Cumuiittee. the Hon. SeCiAtury 
of the Committee was instructed to communicate 
with Professor Baldwin Brown of Edin- 

burgh, with a view to hi^ making inAihriis on the 
^pot. and acMjuainting the Cumuiittee with the 
actual nature of the work in progre-s. A> w ill be 
betii from his interesting and exhau^tiNe de-seripti< ai 
printed below. Professor Ealdw'in Brown hjs le- 
epoiided most geiierouslv, and the C’lUiimittee at 
their last Heeting voted their cordial thanks to 
him for the time and trouble he had deA'oted to the 
inquiry and for the ^aluable rep-ort with wPich he 
had favoured them. A^ regaids the prt nervation 
of Holyrood Chapel, the Committee aie •t-ati-lied 
that the work of repair is being conducted with all 
the reverent care that could be desired tor thi^ 
venerable and historic structure. i\Ir. AY. T. Old- 
rieve. F.S.A. "PY, Principal Arrhitect tor Scotland 
to HAI. Othce of AYorks, under who-e supervision 
the work is being carried out, lui'^ kindly supplied 
photographs from cvhich the accompanying illus- 
tiation'. have been produced. 

EEroiiT BY Professor Baldwin Brown on 

THE WORK IN I'ROGRE^S AT HoLYROOD. 

As regards the fir>t part of the quotation frrim 
the Piill J/u//, there has been no controversy about 
Holyrood restoration for a year pa>t, but certain 
persons have been repeating in fresh letters t'l the 
S'.-nPifion the old arguments w'hich have been lung 
ago answered. No one here ha^ attached any im- 
portance to these, and a cveek or two ago the 
See/s;/zc//^ put its foot down (Ui tlieir authors in a 
noo<l leader, and closed the corrt ^pundence. There 
never was the lea-t real dangt r of " re^torntion ’’ 
after the Trustees declined to act, hut there wiis a 
good deal of talk and grumhling which wall now 
die dow n. 

It may be added that the siiiuition has been 
somewhat duuigcal witliin the ki^'t f(w\ days. J'he 
one argument w'hich evas urged with some ^how of 
H'ason tor the re'-toratiun ot Holyrood was Ij.ued 
on the fact that tlie Knights of tlie Tdii^tle had no 
Chapel of their (Jrder, and that a re->tored Holyrocal 
would olfei* the fitting iiccoiumodation which it is 
ol)Mous the Order should possess. The Scdts'oii/n 
h.\'- nuw' LMarcIi PI) intimated that the aiitliorities 
of St. Giles' High Church have received a letter 
from Lord Knollys on behalf of His Abijesty the 
King, as head of the Order of the Knights of the 
Thistb , and thiD ])roce('ds : ‘‘It was stated in the 
letter, we helie\e, that the Knights iA the Tl’Dih' 
desired to have a Chapel or stalls of then' own in 


the capital ot Scotland, that tlu-y had gdveii up the 
idea of having such at llolvrood, ami now wished 
to know if the authorities of St. Oile^’ would f.i\ our 
the idta ot accommodating the Knights in the 
Cdiihedral. it is umkistood the communication 
ha-' laid its orurin in the fact of Lord lauen and 
Alehille gem rouBy placing at the di^pONjil of His 
Ahijestv tor this purpose bis ^han nt the o 10,^00 
his father left for the re^t -ration td Holyruod 
Chapel, winch sum went hack to tlu lanuiv estate 
on accsumt of that [irojeit not being proceeded 
with. The -uiii in que-tii'n amounm i > c2UJK)0oi 
c^o.OUO." b'uithei "leps to be taken in thi- matter 
will bt watclud with interest. 

The following is what is htim: actually ilum* : - 
(1) The gmutine-machine is luing cxttimivily 
imed tor the -'tiYiigthening of the ni^idi ot the 
walls, which is in a very cnimhly -^tatu in -ome 
part^ In the s. uuh wall of thi^ "ouih aisle the 
clerk of work-' told me that they pumped in at 
one place the best part of a ton t)f emunt before it 
began to oo/e out below. 

['1) The common Hrites njuite modern) which 
form the outer coveudng of the roof of the south 
aisle are going to he replaced by the ^luue slates 
bo common in edd times in Scotland, tragnieiits of 
which have been fennel in the ubY/L lying over the 
vaulting of the soutli aisle. 

(d) The tops of the ruined walls, and of th*- 
Hat-headed pur-, trom which the Hying huttre--L- 
south of the south aisle start to abut against the 
-outh wall 01 the aisle at the trih rium level, have 
been cetVered wuth asphalt, not visible irom ht low. 

il) Treatment of the ma-oiny generally. As i- 
Well known, a great amount ot cemeut has heui 
Used in comparatively mrdein times at Holyreod 
to '‘malaj up" the stonew'ork win i e tlii- has iL - 
cayed, and at the same time the joints Avere all 
"pointed"’ in biich a way that tho moriar was 
smeared over the faces of the stones in the neigh- 
bourhood of the joint-. AYh.it i- now l>eing done 
is to remo\(' all this mortar from ]»hices wliere it 
has been u-ed to make iij) ” from the taei s c)f the 
stone- (iver which it has been -meared and from 
the joints : the aim being to expose ever} where the 
actual - 111 ’ bice of the old stonework, even where it 
has licen much Avorn, and to treat it AAith abundant 
splaying of baryta Avati'ras n'coiuimaided by Bio- 
fcssor Church. This spraying has hten repeated 
ten to fifteen tiim s, and has li(>en -ucen ^-tul in 
harihuiing tlie suiface of tlu' stonework. Jii the 
joints fi'esh moi’tar has l>een put in, l)iit tlii- is 
(Aer}AvlH'r(' kiqit w'ell hack witiun the jdiit ami 
hf'loAv the purface of the stom -. There is im 
attempt to bring iIkj ('eimait forward or to gi\e it 
a ilecoiMtive trc-atimait. Then-ult se( nm to me 
to h(' s.itisfactoiy, ()f (M)Uise tlaa e a\ oiild ]»e the 
olrvioiis danger of scarring the -urfaee of tlie old 
Stones in the [a’oee-s uf reinoAing the nna'tar lU 
ct mi nt, and 1 naturally h'ohi il e.irefullv to s( Iioa^ 
tai this had hajjpemd. Trace - of -uch a thing aie 
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to be found, but they deemed to me to be excep- 
tional accident^, I suppose hardly to be avoided, 
and there certainly i^ no trace of any attempt to 
work o\er the face of the old stonework. Any 
markot the tool represents a mere ->lip. Xaturally 
these slip^ ,u*e by no means to be ignored, and 
'should be noticed by way of warnine : but the 
blemishes are very 'flight indeed, while there is no 
(piestion that the old stonework looks immea''uraf>ly 
better, and at the saiue time older than it did when 
messed uver by this cement. The piers ajid pinna- 
cles against the south clerestory wall of the na\e, 
built in rather a soft greenish stone, now show* no- 
thing but the old w'eathered masoniy, and are very 
pleasing to the eye. One of these is >hown in hg. 1. 

(5) The under-surface of the vaulting in the 
triforium, south of the nave, is also being freed 
from a coating of Roman cement which had been 
smeared irregularly over it, and the mortar is being 
picked out of the joints in the rubble. These iuint^ 
are then being rep')inted, the mortar lieing kept 
well back from the face of the small stones ot 
w’hich the vaulting fields are constructed. This ot 
course opens up the old question of how old ruhble 
masonry should be treated. Such masonry, I 
should think, was in almost every case, especially 
in interi'jis, intended to be plastered, and I should 
be inclined to plaster these vaults, of ^Yhieh the 
stones are rough and -mall. This of course could 
be done at any time. The Roman cement of which 
I spoke wa- not a ermtmuous plastering and had 
no value in itsfdt. It w*as smeaieil on in part'- 
fig. 2”. 

(()! The crucial matter is the treatment oi the 
carved caps. There is a range of these m the 
cloister w'alk, along the r^outh face of the south 
aisle wall in a decorative arcade. This carving is 
covered, and its inter> rices largely filled in, by a 
deposit that look> like -''Ot, hut i^^ pretty hard, and 
is explained by the clerk of wa)rks as a mixture 
of soot with lime that has been wa-hed out of the 
wall above. This deposit is being removed, and 1 
confess I w'ent to lofjk at the w'ork with con^idei'- 
able foreboding. 

Everyone familiar w'ith Ilolymod wdll remembei- 
this black incrustation, which i-; -(unething oik' 
dees not remember easily elsewhere. It i:- far 
more than a patina, au<l really fills in and oIwcuim'^ 
the old carving and toat^ the plain --urfaces with 
a i'kin of substantial tliickness. ff thi^ could Ije 
removed with w'o(j<len tools it would be all right, 
hut it is too hard for the^e (wRich have been tiled) 
and the chisel and mallet ha\e been employed. I 
examined carefully the three caps ot this arcade in 
the cloi'^ter walk that ]la^e been dealt with, and I 
must say that m the case of tw^o of them I could 
see no new tool marks on the stone, and the mason 
employed seemed to have done his w^ork with ver\ 
great care. In the case of the third, tliei’u 
-oine of these incidental scars and scratches, though 
the same mason had been at w’fuk on it, Tlie 


-tone in the building vaiie< a good deal in character 
and hardiic'-^, and the clerk of works says this 
makes a (litference in the ease i r difficulty ot 
getting oil tiie inciustation. The masons to whom 
I spoke appt^ar ([uite to recogni-e the aim they 
should ha\e in view, and know that no tooling of 
the old -111 face'', now brought tre-hly to ^iew, is 
t ) he for a nioiuent alboved. At the same time, 
the removal of thi- hard incrii-tati' n from car\e<l 
woik miwt in tlu^ nature of things iii\ol\e a certain 
risk, and b ah IMr. Oldricwe and iMi. Robertson, 
the clerk of Works at IIol\n)o<b a \ery intelligent 
and careful gLntleinan, aie ali\e to thi-. The 
Ldlalact^'r of the work may be jiulged from figs. 
and 4. The }>hotograph-. by Mr. Frank ('. Ingli-. 
have been kindly h-nt by iMi*. ()ldii< for juirpose- 
of illustration. 

These cap-, wliich are outside the huiiding t-) 
the south and not in the part accessible t ) visitor-, 
are boldly carved. There is much more delicate 
work on the caps in the arcade on the -outh side 
of the north wall of the north aisle, inside the 
building. These have not been touched, and w'e 
considered them with much searching of heart. 
The w'est front, again, presents another problem. 
It 1^:% of course, by far the riche-t and me-t valu- 
able part of the w'hole structure. It :s very thickly 
incrusted with the -ooty depi-it, and the -tone 
seems particularly s.q't and friable, for it comes 
away by itself in -mall bit-, leaving wliite patches 
on the black. About thi- it ha- been decided to 
make no attempt at i'emo\ing the crii-t, hut to 
-pray the whole of the masonry in it- pre-ent con- 
dition with "he baryta wuter. which Profes-or 
Church says will penetrate thnaiLdi the cru-t and 
consolidate the wliole, 

I have gone into tin sr drtail-, though at the 
co-t of some prolixity, liLcau^e it is ju-t the details 
of the w'ork that are of importance, in connec- 
tion with the whole matter, I have newly read over 
the ‘•Ad\ice on Conservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments’ in the R.I.P.A. Kul* nda i , current i-sue, 
p. 480. In one wav the present work is more 
conservative than thnt contemplated in section 0, 
]■). 482, of the Advice.'’ for no new stones are 
lulng put in, for rtuson- of appt'arance, to replace 
part- of moulding-, diip-, Ac., that have broken 
away, or, -ave for structuial I'eason-;, to n'place tlu' 
cement that has iieeii so exteii-ively used, e-}»eci- 
ally in the intei-ioi’, to niak(* up defects. On the 
other hand, in getting off the incrustation, the 
directions on pp, 48() and 187 are not ligidly ad- 
lu>red to, as the tool is used, tliough, a- 1 'ha\e 
explaim d, with very conniH ndahle core. Person- 
ally, 1 am ([uite -atish(>d with the li-Kitment of the 
masonry in general, but am a little concerned 
about the caiwing, in veciiid to which Mr. Oldrieve 
is determined to proceed in a very cautious and 
tentatiM' iiainner. I think they are quite right 
about the west front. 

fr. P)\LnWlN Puowx JLA.. 
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THE EPHESE\X TEMPLES. 
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n>>f or the In'^rruie H'Jth XnCLinber llMiH, ,'nii i‘ri<)rei/ 

Ji'f KN \i K.i.]).A. A"' o \'i‘L S'VT 'I n ' ) (I Set h s. 

J )ui‘ing the last thirty years the pros^ress made 
ill the principle-; to be (di^erved in archteological 
research has been so great as virtually to create a 
iifw science, which, like other';, demands the most 
-erious 'itiidy and can only ]»e acquired by a long 
perK)d of probation. In earlier days the explorer 
was content to follow the track only of the founda- 
tion-walls of a latilding, the traces of which had 
been lighted upon by cutting trenches, dumping 
on either side the earth dug out without much 
consideration for any further researche.s which 
might have to iie made at a later period. Xow, 
however, this haphazard method i'' changing and 
a more systematic lesearch is employed, in which 
the whole site is mapped out first, and complete 
records are kept of the precise position of every 
wall, and of its relation to a standard datum level. 
These reflections have iDre-«ented themselves to me 
when reading the minute descriptions given by 
Mr. Hogarth of the last excavations made on the 
site of the Ephesian temples, when great expense 
and loss (I time weie incurred in the removal of 
the vast mounds thrown up by AVood on impor- 
tant portioiib of the site which required fui'ther 
investigation. All this shows that in 1809 when 
he commenced his work, though full of energy and 
enterprise. Wood had never received the 2 ^ 1 ’elimi- 
nary training which was absolutely necessary for a 
research involving so many ditliculties as that of 
the examination of the -ite of the Ephesian temples. 
AVood succeeded in i>ome points, such as the dis- 
covery of the real site and in the acquisition of the 
treasures now in the Ihdtish Aluseum, but on his 
return in 1 h 74. when he had already attempted to 
draw out the result'; of his first researches, he 
found that he had neglected to take note of many 
important details without whicli it was impossible 
to complete hi^ survey. Again, a third time, lu' 
went out in l«ss;S, but, in the nine years which had 
passed, the 'site had become so filled up with earth 
and overgrown with vegetation that he was unable 
to do more than bring away a few important frag- 
ments, and no lecord '>eems to liav(' been pre-;erved 
(T this his last visit. 

In the descriptive text which accpinpanieb the 
folio V(dume of plates published by the 1 British 
Museum, after referring to the early researches of 
AAMod and then to those of the Austrian Archaeo- 
logical Institute undertaken by Hr. AATlberg, the 
architect attached to the expedition, Mr. Hogarth 
proceeds to give in minute detail the result of the 
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last excavations of 1904-5, in the examination and 
measurements of which he had the able assistance 
of Mr. A. E. Henderson. 

In the account given the execrations have been 
distinguished into three divisions — (1) the clear- 
ance of the Crusus platform, (2) the excavations 
beneath that platform, and id) the exx^lonitions in 
the ])recinct. 

AA’ood had come to the conclusion that the 
Crue.'-us temxde was the earliest on the site, but 
Air. Hogarth found that what had been considered 
to be the foundation of a great altar which formed 
the central feature of iioth the Croesus and Helle- 
ni'^tic temples, belonged to more ancient struc- 
tures. of which he traced three successive exairq^lts 
which are described as A, B, and The Cra‘su< 
temx:>le thus becomes H, and the Hellenistic temple 
E. The evidence ottered for the reconstruction of 
the x^lans of A, B, C, Air. Hogarth says, is imper- 
fect, and in some x^oints obscure, hut he gives 
evidence which shows that prior to the Cru sus 
temple there were three periods of construction, 
and the x^lan of the remains of each are shown on 
Plate II. From the various passages in which the 
temx^les are described in Classic authors Air. 
Hogarth concludes that Temple A was a small tree 
shrine, which was built x^t'obably about 700 n.r. 

B, the second temx^le erected round and over A by 
the architect Theodorus of Samos, about fioO b.c. 

C, the third temx^le, was built by Chersix^hon about 
(300 B.c., and completed by his son Aletagenes. It 
Avas of the Ionic order, being the first erected in 
that style in Asia. The prolongation of the cel la 
Avail in the fiont and rear, as seen by the founda- 
tions on Plate II.. "hoAA^ that it Avas amphixmostyle 
Avith tAvo columns-in-anti';. It measured 54 feet 
A\ide, being about double that figure in length, so 
that it Avas a temple of considerable size, and AA'a^ 
apx^^^’^i^l^y built in masonry of such great dimen - 
'^iens that, according to ATtruA'ius, Bk. X.. Chap. i>. 
a special contrivance aa^s invented by Chei‘six:>hon 
to bring the stones from the quairies to the temple, 
situated about four and a half miles' distance, and 
aEo to raise them to their x:>osition in the temx^le. 

The builders of the fourth, the Crmsus Temple H. 
according to Air. Hogarth, Avere Demetrius and 
Poeonius. of ExAhesus, who have hitherto been 
credited Avith the erection ot the Hellenistic temx^le 
Avhich he says aa'us built by Deiiioerates. But as 
the Criesus temple AA'as built in o5(i ixo. (the date 
of the birth of Alexander the Grearb and the neAv 
temple Avas commenced at once, all Asia contri- 
buting to it, it is scarcely possible that Deiiioerates 
could haA'e been the architect, as he AA'as not called 
in by Alexander till some tAA'enty-four or tAventy 
five years later, by which time the Hellenistic 
temxile was xu’obably completed, Avith the exception 
of the carving of the columns. Deiiioerates may 
have completed the enclosures of the temple, and 
in consequence haA'e been credited with the design 
of the temple itself, an error Avhich is sometimes 
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committed at the present day. At all events, it 
seems evident that the discovery of the remains oi 
the Temple C upsets the attribution of the Crcesus 
temple to Chersiphon given by Mtruvius, who^e 
description, however, Mr. Hogarth points out, 
resembles more the Hellenistic temple. 

About half the text is devoted to the description 
of the various find-=?, >uch the coins, jewellery, 
other treasures, and the pottery, the latter treated 
by ]^fr. Cecil Smith. In many cases the approxi- 
mate dates ascribed to the earlier temples have been 
derived from the objects found and their position 
in the foundations. 

The latter part of the text contains the descrip- 
tion of the (hvesus temple, of which the greater 
portion was included in the Paper read by Mr. 
Henderson at a meeting of the Institute in 1906, 
to which reference is made later on. This is fol- 
lowed by a detailed account of all the architectural 
details of the Cries us structure and of the sculp- 
ture by Mr. Hamilton Smith, and the text volume 
terminates with a series of fifty- two plates from 
photographs of the treasures found on the site. 

The description given of the excavations is ac- 
companied by a number of illustrations in the 
text, which are chiefly interesting as proofs of 
the immense difliculties Mr, Hogarth and Mr. 
Henderson had to surmount in order to arrive at 
the Cl nelusion^ shown on the remarkahle plan and 
the other illustrations published in the ‘'Atlas.'’ 

Coming now to Mr. Henderson's conjectured 
restoration of the Crcesu.- temple, I am at a loss 
to understand why he should have based it on 
Pliny’s description of the Hellenic temple with 
127 columns, becMU-^ the >ubse<]uent statement 
“ given by various king> ’* shows that Pliny wa-> 
referring to the temple iuiilt after the de'>truction 
of the old temple by Hero^tratus in 376 lac. (see 
page 7 of Mr. Hogarth’s description in the British 
Museum publication). All Asia then contributed 
to its restoration, and most of the columns were 
given by various kings, wherea*-, according to 
Herodotus, most of the columns of Temple D were 
given by Crif'su^, and no other donor is mentioned. 
In providing the 127 column- Mr. Henderson in- 
cludes those of the cella, the first time. I think, 
that such adjuncts have ever lieen added to the 
calculation. 

With extreme ingenuity Mr. Henderson has 
managed to evolve an angle capital notwithstanding 
the great projection of the volutes on either side, 
but I am still of opinion that there was no column 
at the angle but a srpiare pier with responds towards 
the column at the side and the rim — responds 
which were copies in stone of the balks of timber 
employed in early times to support the end of the 
architrave when the walls were either in crude 
brick or rubble masonry with clay mortar, as in the 
temple of Juno at Olympia. The projection of the 
respond equalled that of the abacus, and the plan 
of the pier was L-shaped. In elevation the respond 


would coil'- 1 st of a narrow pilaster strip of slight 
projection, similar to those of the Erectheuiu at 
Athens, and the v hole pier was crowned with mould- 
ings as in the same building but without the 
necking. 

The principal characteristic ot the entablature of 
the Asiatic Juno temples is the great height and pi\.- 
jection given to the dentil course w hen compared with 
those in Greece. The dentil course in the-e Asiatic 
temples is the reproduction in <tone of the sipiare 
wood joists which carried or formed the Ceiling 
over the peristyle. By its omi-s:on in hi- rLstora- 
tion Mr. Henderson has not provided the indepen- 
dent ceiling over the peristyle which existed in 
every Greek temple, and moreover has no adequate 
support for the cima gutter which in the archaic 
temple was of con-iderable si/e. We now come to 
the peculiar break in his pediment cornice, which no 
Greek artist could have perpetrated. iMr. Hendei soji 
liases this restoration, I believe, on one given in 
Koldeway and Puchstein to Temple C at Selimib. 
but at all events Hittorfl’ managed to re-tore that 
temple without any such break, and so did M. 
Hulot in the magnificent drawings exhibited last 
year in the Eoyal Water-Colour Society's galleries. 
Mr. Henderson’s reason fur this restoration is not 
very clear ; he calls the cymatium gutter the parapet, 
and states, p. 94 : If this parapet were continued, 
raking up the pediment, it would have been ex- 
tremely unsightly from the rear. and. moreover, 
would have had no reason for its existence. I have 
therefore made it return at the angles for a short dis- 
tance until the roof behind rises to its level." In 
the first place, as restored it is much more un- 
-ightly in the main front, and it would have been 
much better if Mr. Henderson had commenced bv 
fitting his roof to the raking pediment and raised 
its level about Is inches. By doing this he would 
have avoided the unsightly break of the cornice of 
the main pediment, he would have obtained suf- 
ficient depth for the construction of his roof, which 
he certainly has not got in his section, where it 
comes almost to a feather edge, and, what is also 
of the greatest importance, he would have raised 
the rear portion of his gutter so as to lessen the 
chance of the water flowing into the roof in the 
event of a stoppage of some of the lion- headed 
gargoyles. As shown in his section, a sudden thaw 
after such a fall of snow as we had a week or two 
ago would have flooded his roof. 

On p. 93 Mr. Henderson speaks of the tiles of 
the archaic temple as found in the pockets of the 
foundations of the Hellenistic temple as evidently 
suited to a low-pitched roof. That description can 
scarcely be applied to his restoration, wliere the ri>r 
is 18 or 19 degrees in the British Museum pub- 
lication, and 20 degi'ees in tln^ frontispiece to his 
Paper, a rise much more Human than Greek in its 
pitch, where the rise in early temples is only 
17 degrees. He refers only to terra-cntta fragments 
of tiles, whereas those shown on Plate XI. of the 
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British Museum folio are much more like marble 
tiles, and I have always been under the impression 
that the roof of the archaic temple consisted of 
marble tiles, being about the earliest examples of 
those which were invented by Byzes about o-jOb.( . 

Whilst regretting that I am unable to agree with 
]\Ir. Henderson in his conjectural restoration of the 
Cra*sus temple. I feel that we are under great obliga- 
tions to him for the assiduity and perseverance he 
displayed in the measuring of the various temple- 
on the site, and for the pains be took and the laboitr 
he expended in the delineation of the plans and 
sections, where the precise position on plan and the 
relative height of every stone is clearly shown, and 
which are now of inestimable value as probably the 
last which will ever be made. 

K. Phene Spieus, F,' . 

GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 

(ittck ji'pnsoittd bn t ) ainncnt'^ in the JJi itisu 

Mnstuw. B;i TV. It, Lethahy, -Sa. Land, 1908. Fnce 
lOo-. (jJ. 'B, T. BtiiyfonL 94 High Holhorn. 

Artists possessing both the analytical and con- 
structive faculties have alway*^ been rare. They 
have generally been content for their critics to read 
them in their art creations. Po->sibly we should 
have been poorer had Wren or Turner bequeathed 
literary works. We are the more thankful there- 
fore to Professor Lethaby. whose artistic power 
and draughtsmanship, accuracy and originality of 
thought, as well as his building experience, are ^=0 
well known, for such a work as we have before us. 
Too often, moreover, literary artists are narrow in 
their range of sympathies : it is the more refreshing, 
them to hnd the author of ‘‘Westminster Abbey’' 
issuing a work on “ Greek Buildings. 

Grecian architecture records one of the rare high 
tides of human artistic attainment, and is as neces- 
sary to an architect's education as Grecian literature 
is to the poet and philosopher. But we live in an 
age of science. As history must stand the test 
of confirmation or rejection by ascertainable fact, so 
also the theories as to the actual form of ancient 
monuments must he brought to the searchlight of 
arelneological exhumation. 

Professor Lethaby remindb us in his preface that 
in the British Museum we possess the original 
lithic records of nearly all the greatest Greek build- 
ings. C’ertainly” he says, ‘‘ in no other place than a 
few Greek sites is there so much material available 
for such study as in London, and the buildings dealt 
with include the best-known monuments of Greek 
art . , . Of these the Temple of Diana and the Mau- 
soleum can only be studied in the Museum, which 
contains practically all the wrought stones of them 
which have ever been discovered.” 

The author ends his work with a remark we prefer 
to make a preface. “ My study,” he says, “ of the 
old has had for its object the discovery of the condi- 
tions of the new.” His book is not merely a dis- 


criminating review of the best that has been written 
on these renowned monuments, but is a work which 
every student of architecture, whether professional 
or lay, will rise from reading with a clearer grasp of 
Greek architecture, a greater admiration of Greek 
architects, and a sincere gratitude to the author. 
That such a work was urgently needed by students 
\ve, who have had lahorioiisly to thread the labyrinth 
of museum marbles unaided, can feelingly testify, 
and we heartily congratulate students on this fur- 
ther guide to knowledge. A week devoted to the 
British Museum in studying Greek buildings as 
described within these pages would be well spent. 
Professor Lethaby’ s own beautiful sketches of the 
sculptures add that delightful interest which archi- 
tectural works generally lack, and there are ample 
further plates from the best available sources, all ad- 
mirably chosen to illumine the text. 

The first three chapters are devoted to Diana's 
Temple at Ephesus, the Tomb of Mausolus, and 
the Parthenon and its Sculptures ; and the last 
section to “ Other Works." A good index is added. 
Much space is devoted to the latest or great 
Ephesian temple, and this appears to have been 
written before the result of Mr. Hogarth's investiga- 
tions of the site were published in the British 
Museum book on the Ej-xamtiotis at EphcbUb, 
Particularly interesting to the practical architect is 
the fact hei'e emphasised that intentional variation 
of parts, particularly in the older Greek buildings, 
is almost as marked as in mediaeval work. After a 
careful consideration of various theories, Professor 
Lethaby gives his reasons for considering Adler’s 
beautiful restoration of the tomb of Mausolus the 
nearest to the truth, and he reproduces a fine view of it . 

The Parthenon naturally claims a large share of 
space. The author sums up much that is most 
immediately useful and interesting in Penrose's 
great work and other authorities, and a most fasci- 
nating chapter it is to the mason as well as to the 
architect, the sculptor, and the decorator. We advise 
the R.I.B. A. examinees to read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest this chapter. The hyp;ethral here^y 
is dismissed with a quotation from Wilkins that 
“ no provision was made, or contemplated, for the 
admission of light otherwise than by the door or 
by artificial light.” The refinements in design and 
constructive irregularities observable everywhere 
are described and the reasons given. 

Professor Lethaby gives us glimpses of the 
political economy of art under Pericles, who, in 
answer to the public objection as to the cost of such 
monuments, says that superfiuous wealth was best 
expended on work which would be the eternal glory 
of the city. During their execution every art would 
be exercised and every hand employed. Neither 
labourers, mechanics, nor common people would be 
supported in idleness. The interesting fact is re- 
corded that it was customary in Greece to appoint 
a commission or board for carrying on public work^. 
and that architects were members of such boards. 
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As regards the use of colour and bronze orna- 
ment, the author says that “ Not only the reliefs but 
the great sculptures were finished witli colour and 
addition^ of gilt bronze .... The general tradi- 
tion, down to the Renaissance, was to colour all 
sculptures.’* Professor Lethaby's beautifully illus- 
trated description of the sculptures of the Parthe- 
non forms one of tla* most delightful passage^ 
of the l)?ok. Frairments of the main pediment 
.ire restored by sketches until we seem to have an 
intelligent view of it a^ it issued from the sculptor’s 
hands. 

The old nest ion as to how Phidias could p')3'>i- 
bly have executed some 50 pedi mental figures, 
02 metopes, and 524 feet of frieze is answered by 
the remark that Phidias was master of a school. 

*• A few words, a few sketches, and the great 
traditional technique would soon settle all but a 
dozen or of the metopes : but in all essentials 
the design is his own.” 

In an appendix on the method of betting out 
the volute. Professor Lethaby suggests that the 
( Ireek plan was to draw four intersecting lines on 
the eye of the volute, then t ) sketch on it u rough 
spiral according to the number of revolution'^ re- 
quired, and centres for the succe''sive arcs of circles 
were formed at the inteisection of the small and 
rude spiral with the eight radii. 

The appendix on '^Architects and Antiquity’* 
goes more into detail on the training and function 
of the architect, stating that the more ancient and 
the great classical architects w'ere primarily sculp- 
tors, Later on in Greece they were engineers. In 
spite of their artistic and literary culture Aristotle 
would not allow that architecture was a fine art : 
it was too much subject to mere need to come 
within his definition. 

In his closing sentence^, the author '^ays : -- 

-It i- a commonplace that the arch and \ault 
Were not recognised in Greek ■ architecture.’ Yet 
rhe^e menial coveriims of drains and stores were to 
become the master forces of a new architecture.’’ 

- It is the same whatever ' features ’ we examine. 
That which is now Aesthetic architecture’ was once 
organic building. How long do past and cast- oil 
needs remain in ctiii'-ciousness as taste? . . . . 
The normal course of architectural development ha^^ 
been through need, local pos'^ihilities, experimimt 
— that is the period of infancy: tf) custom, mastery, 
expansion, and maturity, into rules, and tlien in- 
tenri uial variati<ms, redundance, fcsthetici un, in- 
coherence, and decline.’’ 

••While Gret'k ‘sanctioned architecture,' the 
uleal of ^*itruvius, was declining, the Roman build- 
ing art arose. Later architecture was again and 
again renewed in Ryzantine, Romanes(]ue, and 
medieval huilrhng ad renture^ as in modern days 
it is being renewed outside the realm of • taste ’ by 
fresh needs and engineering experiment- -the hn^is 
nf rlje architecture of to-morrow.” 

W. H. Seth-Smu'h ~ b\ . 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF EARLY 
CISTERCIAN RIHLDINGS. 

A >i A) tlLiuct nvtil Ik ! i ito'H oj Ki, . Ab'n If ‘ u U // 

St. Julin 4/.J . ti'di'i .Join' Hid '> , i’. s .1 /L..' • 

S<H icni, TnfS. HiuT : ixnin lo; A*T7 . i 

ni>)is 

The appeauince of ihi^ volume will he welcunuMl 
by all serioiw stiulents of erdc'^ioiogy. Issued in 
an unpretentious form by the Thore^l>y Socit-ty mf 
Leeds), its contents, h -th in torm and ^uh-tance, 
will be found to furni-h a c unrihution ttf smenlar 
value and inqiartancc to our n.itional r. coi-iL of 
architectural hi'^tory. Within it- c)\er^ are two 
''cparate eS'^ay-i, one by ^Ii. St. Jidin Hope. d< .iliim 
with the idan, ■^tructme, and architectural ^cliLiue 
of Ivirkstall Abbey : the other by Mr. John ]>iLun. 
treating of the building an example ot tla geneial 
Cistercian system of plan and arrangement, and 
reviewing it> feature^, point by point, in com- 
parison wdih other typical specimens of the early 
buildings ot this Order, both in England ,ind in 
Rurgundy, wdience the Cistercian system oimdnated. 

This union of antiquary and aichitect is not 
only valuable for the re'^ult here achuwed: it 
also significant of greatei po'^^ibilitie- for tho 
future of the si'^ter sciences, and certainly furni^ht-^ 
an object-lesson of the value of the mutual a^si^i- 
ance to be derived from the mingling of the tw'o 
activities. Archa ologyis ihe lamp ot hi-toiy. and 
its beams illumine obscure problem^ in the aichi- 
tectural relics of a great past. Similarly, in thi- 
light of a perfected knowledge of aichitcctural 
detail, facts of profound siirnitieance emerge from 
the twilierht of antiquity. The time ha^ pa^'sed 
when we could regard any -'chotil of architecture 
as being ^elf -originated, and it is no longer pos- 
sil)le that we -should lemain content with a limited 
outlook which W'ouid '^ludy ditlerent i>chools with- 
out co-ordiiiating them and determining the -tieam-- 
of inriuencG cvhich have united to produce them. 
The fine lines of organic form are built upon a 
skeleton who-e type is the product of a long evolu- 
tion. Even so the peculiar featuro ot the sebooL 
of architecture winch are the subject of this work 
are largely the outcome of con-«tructivt method-, 
gradually evolved and specialised. 

Kirkstall Abbey is a sombre, and to the ordinary 
eye a soiiu'wbat torhiddiiig, pile, architecture 
characterised l)y a grim ^iinplicity. aliao^'t harsh 
in its denial of the elegancies of detail met witli 
in other W'orks of the [Maiod. It'- situation within 
the smoky purlieus of Let ds add> to the Muubrene-- 
of the effect. Rut, \iewe(l through the gla'>'>c- (d 
the eccle'>iologi'^t, it i^ a pearl of judct*, for it offer.- 
an unspoilt and wonderfully complete example ot 
a typical C’i-'tercian church of early date, retaining 
tliose featiii'e^ of ])lan and arrangement wiiich havt' 
had so marked an iiifiuciicc upfui the determination 
of tNpes of church building iu this country as well 
a^ in North- We-t Eurotte. 

The (jrigin> of our English (’i-nreum l\pe- are 
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|H riod ot ( iitic.il iiiu M -t ill nm- an-hi- 

ItctLUV !>: the tnni di tliv* tweUth Ltiilmy- that 
Avhich h\ L'oiiUiion 111 oui wiitei'- nini tho 

traii^iiiijnai ptaiod. Lii'jLiud ami }\ornMiid\\ 
fiointiit time ot the C'<iii<{Ui -t, wei <- areliitLcnu'ally 
one pio\iiin, .idsaucMl in a 'rpt L'iai moih nt 

de-iam The ril.br d vault, u-ed in Immland in the 
hmi dt-Cadi ot tht* deVtiilh ei ntniy. nn a^ tollLUVedby 
the introduetirui of the inuiit- 1 arch, but the toi mer 
rtall\ of AiiL’l' >-Xoi lujii oiiLiin, jud wa^ d*.- 
Veluped here at a date earliei than the li'^e of the 
Burnundian >\^teiii (*t iibbed \<iuliiirj whieh tlie 
Ci-teiviaim. who have been spoken of a^ the 
uii^Aonaiie^ of Fieuedi art into ( lermany,*’ intio- 
diieed into that eountiy and into Italy. 

Structurally. iMr. Bihon ^ay'^, the chiet coutii- 
biuiou ot th< hi^teiciaij'' to Kiiuii-ii architecture 
wa- the intiodiiction of the sy-tcinatie use of the 
pointed aich. ihfore their adwnt it w\m only an 
(*cca-ional feature, the be-^t known example being 
that ot the tran:?\Ar-L rii» of the n.iVe vault ot 
] Durham illrls-l IMH i. 

Tlie vault'? of the presbytery and nave aisles at 
Kirk stall are still standing, and are among the 
very earliest examples in England of the LCmpIc^e 
solution of the Gothic pioblem of vaulting. The 
interesting question arises ; What })iecise inliu- 
eiices hrought about this development? Was it 
borrowed from the Cistercians of Burgundy, or 
from the Ile-di -France, whose nciivtllous advance 
in architecture had already coiniuGnced before 
Kirkstall wars heguu ? The Kirkstall vault-^ have 
cells of plastered ruhliic, like the earlier vaults, 
and are in contrast to the coursed masonry oi those 
in the Ile-de-France, whiFt the profiles of the rib- 
inoiilds are Aiinlo-Xorman. It is probable there- 
fore that they w'ere a product of tlie native school, 
modified by the Cistercian use of the pointed arch. 

The detail and general expre-^sioii of this build- 
ing are Anglo-Norman wuthout the richness of 
ornament characterising tlie Koninm "^iiue. This 
is repressed by tlie Cistercian severity of rule. But 
the constructive development is esscuitially Gothic. 
Nowdiere in hhiglaiid ha<I the Cistercian reform 
a greater measure of success than in Yorkshire. 
Its inllueiice permeated architecture with that 
simplicity and restraint wiiich wa^ the essential 
spirit of Cistercian building. To this intluencL' is 
due the purity of <lesign wiiich characterises the 
eastern parts of Fountaiim. Bievanlx, and Beverley. 

Mr. 1 bison includes a monograpli of great value 
on the plans of Cistercian churches, and show’s 
the strictly practical nature of every feature. A 
sanctuary for the High Altar, a ([uire for the 
monks, another to the west^\ard for the ((u/?a’ow* 
or lay bretiiren (w ho. in this Order, were the social 
equals of the priest monks), and a siiliiLient number 
of chapels for all the priests to celebrate Mass— 
tlieso and minor retphrement^ determined the tdan 
of a Cistercian chinch. 
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A large cdiart ot comparative plans is incdiided 
at tie end <i' the \olunie (fig. 90), in wiiich the 
character of t\px'ai examples in England and 
France m contra stc-d, and the ditiereiices discovered 
uie eiiteied iiito at soiiie length in the text. The 
devel(q)ment of plan and architecture in the houses 
of thm Oidei duW’ii te the end of the thiiteenlh 
Century i'^ traced in a mu-t interesting manner, the 
example- vivt.n -hewing that the first unirormity 
of plan, '?o -trikiiiciy expres-ive of unity of observ- 
ance i Leak a ltd by the fouiKkrs of the Order, gave 
way ultimately to a coiiforniity with the aichitec- 
tinal standaid- ot the time. 

For Mr. Hope's cmtiibutioii we have equal com- 
nieiidatioii. It is a compkte, lucid, and methodical 
deseriptioii ot the Abbey, from wTicb, with the 
aid of the numerous photogiaphs and measured 
dia wings With whieli this bjok abounds, the ex- 
perienced reader may readily construct for himself 
a solid mental image uf the Abbey church and 
mona??tic biiikliiig. Thi- section also presents a 
coiici-e history of the foundation of the house : and 
ill the course of the desciiption of the structure of 
the church, the uses of the various parrs are fully 
explained, with reference to the Cistercian rules. 
As an example uf the value of these descrijitions we 
may instance that of the arrangement of the quire. 
By a minute and painstaking study of the frag- 
ments yet existing in the piers and door of the 
nave, ciupled with collateral indications furnished 
hy the enlargement of windows at a certain place 
ill the aisle walls, and the evidence of ancient 
decumenis, Mr. Hope i- able to -how that the real 
nature of the early Cistercian quire-enclosure was 
a much more complex thing than has been hitherto 
supposed. 

In the first two bays of the nave wuis the quire 
of the monk-, and at iti> western extremity the 
stone screen or pulpituui, about tw'elve feet w'est 
of wiiich was the rood screen, the bay thus 
enclosed forming a retro-quire (retrcchorus) for 
ill hr m monks or tho-e wiio had recently been bled. 
Westward again of this eiiclo^?ure wvis a platform 
witli altars against the rood screen, and the four 
reniainiiig bays of the nave formed the quire of 
the lay hiothers. 

The wiiole volume is copiously illustrated with 
mea-ured drawings and photographs. The former 
are peculiarly valuable, and we note with satisfac- 
tion that an excellent series of general elevations 
and section'^ have been reproduced in reduced 
form from Sharpe’s rdrallels of doth Ic Archltec- 
t'Jiw The photographs may serve tlieir purpose as 
diagrams, but technically they are not good, being, 
with few' exceptions, very inferior as specimens 
of liiilf-toiie work, and printed (Ui a paper (|uite 
unsuitable for the purpose. Some (as tigs. 27 and 
are -o blurred as to be almost valueless. Is 
there no variety of paper to he found which will 
unite a quality sufficiently absorbent to give a 
brilliant balf-tone picture, with the toughness or 

3 I 
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elasticity of fibre needful to ensure permanence ? 
The problem presses for solution. Here apparently 
the choice has been made in favour of durability, 
but at the expense of quality. The plates are 
ruined by their mealy and mottled texture and the 
lack of force and value in the shadows, in which, 
too, no detail is usually visible. This is the mort* 
to be regretted in view of the value of the text 
as a permanent contribution to our archctological 
records. 

There is a large general 1 Ian of the church and 
monastic buildings supplied with the volume. Thi- 
shows, in lithographed colours, all the different 
dates of the work. It is one of the best we have 

Fredk. BlictH Bond [ F .]. 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 

TJu' ht\}y<hi>, or Porthtnd Ccincnt. A'>iho,^ ninl 

l>iLhhAit,r>. TA.. A^S'.Liatcd Fut'llar.d CtmcrA Ltd. 

1000. So., 1-50 77'., '2-'. i5d. Oti. 

Although no book upon the merits of a material 
published by manufacturers of such material can be 
entirely free from a certain element of trade adver- 
tisement, this volume contains a great deal of valu- 
able information ^iresented in a palatable form. 

At the present time when concrete buildings are 
coming ^0 much under public notice it is particu- 
larly desirable that the uses and methods of em- 
liloying cement should be summarized, and that 
all those responsible for the supervision of this 
material should be kept in touch with the new 
possibilities which it presents in construction. 

A short introductory chapter concludes with a 
warning against the use of natural and of imported 
cements. All natural cements are inferior to these 
of artificial origin : they usually contain a considera- 
ble excess of alumina and iron, and hence their 
rapidity of setting has to be reduced by undue 
additions of gypsum. The statements here made 
are, however, somewhat sweeping ; many excel- 
lent natural cements are in use in America, where 
they largely take the place of the ])ettei’ hydraulic 
limes used in this country. Again, all foreign 
cements are not bad, and the circulation of reputa- 
ble foreign brand marks by some independent 
authority such as the Boaixl of Trade or the Chamber 
of Commerce, would be of great benefit to users. 
It is undoubtedly true that much cement is im- 
ported under very misleading descriptions ))eneath 
the shelter of such unfortunate names as Natural 
Portland,” and if this has not been done, it Avould 
seem to be worth the while of reputable makers to 
get up a test case and procure a legal definition of 
Portland Cement. 

The introductory chapter is followed by a useful 
ten-page description of aggregates. The quality 
of an aggregate is quite as important as the cement 
which hinds it, and as much is yet to 1)6 learnt 
upon this <u])jcct tlie collected information here 
given will prove valuable. 


Paires 20-b9 deal with tiu pia.p' a-ticn and laixiim- 
of Concrete m<itcrial>, aii<] mdud** ^oii-i data in 
tabular fman a^ to ipiantitit ^ im* ditit-n nl [lorpo-., - 
and in relation to the dett nmiiati >11 »u \()id''. In 
large works the iuiporraiu e of pi t liminar\ in\ • ^tiea- 
tions on :>uitable [)r(q)orti('U^ c.tii hardly U- o\tr- 
e^timated. and it undoubt(dl\ ottt 11 li.qqun- that 
milch Cement is wa^kd thiuuLdi iii-iUlicient care 
in grading. 

Eor the execution of Work i]i frosty weather tlu 
addition of 1 per cent, of -alt to the wjt‘'r u-t 1 for 
gauiring, tni e<ich dtgnc F. In low tlu frti/ine 
point, is recommeniled. Salt, lilu otbi r tbciro- 
lyte-, act^ as an accekrat- r in tlu' -cttin’-rot c> ment-. 
and the amounts which miLrlit be ,eld» d uirb r 
this recomniendation would, at tiiiit.-. be \try con- 
siderable. ^alt. moreover, as a cnunuicrciai -ui<- 
stance. contains niagnc^iiuu cliloride which 
deliquescent. These tact'-, w'hich are not rehuavd to, 
•^eem to merit some consiik-ration. The thtcu-y that 
setting is due to cry-talli-ation '-ccnis to he tacitly 
adopted by all waiters in this counii y, but other 
view's, W'hich it w'ould be out of pLict. to attempt 
to discuss here, are held, and until >oiiu_ c.-n-en- 
sus of opinion i-- forthcuining. it k nn[»o--iik to 
predict the ultimate effect of fro-t and the -tage 
at W'hich it should render -p^uial nua-uris or 
cessation of w'ork iiece^-ary. In the caiiyiiiLr out 
of contracts vital matters niiaht well turn upon 
this important question. 

After the aliove discim-ions -ix pace- ot ueiu ral 
data are followed by a cha}>ter on workiiian-hip, 
W'herein the construction of fake work and the 
use of different tools are -et tortli. Tht* -uccrLdine 
chapter (p. 69-'Sbi deals w'itb Reinforced Concrete, 
and these pages are to be paiaicularly coniiiieiided 
since they contain a conci-* account of General 
principles w'lthout reference to :>pt cial ^v-tein-. 
Some useful and simple data for calculi t':nu^ the 
dimensions for po-ts and beams are here uiven. 
and thk^^e the architect who i- excluded hv temporal 
or mathematical limitations fiom the*^ ^tudy of 
special treatise^, should find of seiwice. 

Finally, the various possible uses of ceinent ai’t' 
described in iw'o profusely illustrated cbiiptei-s. n-t-s 
wdiich cover a range from drinking troughs to 
concrete barges and imitation trcH s. Anunej- tbe'^e 
new' niai'vels the wiitcr must confess to laiving 
sighed for an ordinary gravel path nfter pienu'inL: 
his progress up the flight of ste]>s illustrated in 
fig. 7o. 

N(‘atly liound in buckram and juper ]*oards unr] 
well printed on gmod pa[>ei’, the bonk i- et riaiJilv 
one to be reconiiiR'iideil both bn* im ^tyle and 
contents. Alex K. A,\ 
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CHKOXICLE. 

Architecture and Material Problems. 

Mr. l\>per on Aiaca’icau Arcliitectuie 

and hi'- iiaterG'-tiiia' c miiuenrary on the iiitmerous 
illustrations tbiown on tiie screen occupied the 
whole of the eveninit meeting on Monday, and left 
no time foi the u-^ual di'^cu'^sion. The Paper, as 
in the ca-e of Mr. Lanche-ter’s on Town Planning, 
attraett'd notice in the daily prc'^^. and an excellent 
sinnmaiT of it wa> uiveii in Tuesday’s Times. 
The Pape-r "UgifL'-ted also the admirable at tide 
headed “ Architt cture and Mateiial Proidems/’ 
which appeared in The Times of Thursday. It is 
rare to hnd oiU'^idt^ the profe'-sional preS'- ^uch 
enlightened views on the subject of architecture 
as are given expre'^-ion to hy The Times writer, 
and a^ the article will doubtless influence the views 
of the public, it will be of interest to members to 
reprint it in their own Joukntal. After a compli- 
mentary remark on Mr. Swales s Paper the article 
proceeds : — 

l\[r. swah'S i> of o]»inion tliat the pio'^peots of the art 
in \itu vica art^ ^ ( ry promi'-imr. and lie is not alone in 
tliat \\t\y, l\Io-t Endidi visitor^ to the United States 
are -rrnek h\ t’nr originality and even beauty of manv 
ol I he newer luuldim," there and by the interest which 
i> taken b\ tlie Lancral ])ublie in anhiteeture. In that 
respect Amernaii .ncliiti'cts ha\e a great advantage 
n\er Enelidi, We are apt to think that we liave done 
our ditty hv tile art ^\heu ^^e ha^e m'umbled a little at 
an\ new biuldini,^ larire an<l prominent onoudi to alter 
the appearance of a London street. We do not consider 
ilie diflicuh\ of tile material problems with whieh the 
modern .ircliit'.et has to contend : nor are we ready, 
eitht r indnidnalh or as a nation, to make those sacri- 
lices whieh nnist ho made if architeetnre is to be more 
of an art than eni>ineenng. IVe do not understand that 
tiler*' eaiinoi bt* cheap architecture, that a building only 
becomes architecture through a supcrtluity of energy 
which, having solved its material problem, proceeds to 
express some idea ihiough that sidution. Mr. Swales 
said that architecture had lioen defined as the mirror 
of a p< ople's iii'Ctls. :is})irations, and enlightenment. 
We ar«' content for the most part if our buildings 
express our m eds, Wt' will not spend enough money 
on them to make tliem expressive of our aspirations. 


This may seem to be a poor way of putting the matter. 
But it is certain that no atehiteet. wdiatever his genius., 
can produce a fine building if he is only allow’ed just 
so much labour and material as will enable him to 
sohe his material problem, if he is torcod to use the 
cheapest ot everything. The ugliness of many of our 
modern buildings the remit not ot any want of 
talent in the architect-, but of pai simony in their 
employer, and when the employer demands a great 
show at a little expense the result is a vulgarity for 
whic'h he alone is re>punsible. There appears to be 
less of this parsimon\ in the states than in England. 
Architects have more opportunities there, and they are 
learning to make use of them. 

Ytt in England also there is a real revival in archi- 
tecture and a leal desire for buildings that shall express 
soiiK thing more than our material needs. ]3ut this 
ixwival will end in nothing unless our desiiv for beauti- 
ful buildings becomes strong enough to make Us ready 
to pay for them. AVe are too apt to think that art of 
all kinds is produced only by ai lists. There is no art 
that does nut depend to some extent upon public en- 
couragement ; but architecture depends upon it most 
of all. It costs little to wTite and publish an epic, but 
it costs a great deal to make a rine building, and that 
cost must be borne not by the artist, but by his em- 
ployers. Xever. probably, in the world's history w'as 
there so much building as there is now : but most of 
it cannot bo architecture because of the conditions im- 
posed upon the architects. Architecture, of course, 
must alw’ays solve its mateiial problems. It has that 
in common with engineering : but engineering i-» not 
architecture even w hen it is tricked out with borrowed 
architectural ornaments. Too much of our modern 
architecture i-» merely ornamental engineering : and 
often, as in the case ot the Towner Bridge, w'e cannot 
but wish it liad been left plain, for the incongruous orna- 
ment only hides the power and, as it were, the uncon- 
scious beauty ot the engineering. Ornament in archi- 
tecture is a means of expression, and it is ixTelevaiit if 
tlie building to wliich it is applied expresses nothing 
in its structure and is onlv a -olution of a material 
problem. 

We may be sure, therefore, that w’e shall never 
develop a great architecture tlirough the solution of 
purely material problems. M e may build shops or 
hotels of Babylonian immensity with every modern 
convenience ; but. how^ever richly they may be orna- 
mented, they will remain merely decorated jiieces of 
engineering. The great architecture of the world has 
solved material problems, but its main purpose has 
not been to solve them. In Greek temples and Gothic 
cathedrals the material problem wws subordinate to 
the purpose of expressing great emotions and ideas. 
A noble style is developed m the expression of these 
emotions and idea^, and it communicates some of its 
beauty e\ en to tlie humbler buildings of utility that 
are influenced by it. But beauty, whether of structure 
or of ornament, does not originate m them, but in 
buildings whose main purpose is expression, just as 
beauty of language is developed in poetry and eloquent 
prose, not in the prose of mere utility. AVe cannot, 
therefore, expect a new* and l»eautiful style of 
architecture to be developed in buildings of pure 
utility, however lavishh they may be decorated. 
They may get some beauty from the borrow'ed 
ornaiiU'iits of past architecture : but that beauty 
must be irrele\ ant to their main purpo-e. since, if it 
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exprcsbC's an\ tiling, it nill express sorntthuiu that ha- 
iiotliiiig to do with that purpo-c. Thi- iiiav -uaud 
discouraging: hut we do not intend diseourjg<.nii oi. 
Least of all do we mean to imph that .nchitect^ sliowLl 
gi\e up tlu etfoit to make buildinu- ot piux utiht\ 
beautiful with ornament or bv an\ mean- in their 
power. We believe that the iu-tmet uf archuoAmil 
expression is re\iving among u-. and that it mu-t be 
strengthened by all possible means or cxerei-e and 
training. Architect- niu^t do nhat they tan uith 
things as they are, if they aiv tt) pre^^are tliAr tin id' 
a great future. But that tuture will only lOiiiLvlun 
we learn to express our nobler emotion- tind ideas in 
buildings, a- we express tliem in other torm- of art. 
Uretir aiclntecture n rare, becau-e communitie- lia\( 
not often the geneiosity and faith and coimiiuii tLehng 
iieces-ary to the expres-ion ot great things tliromh 
communal effort. A Gotliic eathediai e\pia— ed tlie 
faith, not of one man. but of a whole people. The 
question is whether we, as a community, ha\e -ume 
great common idea or emotion which w'e can karn to 
oxpiess in some great torm of bnibling. It we have, 
we -hall in time }U‘oduee a great architecture, it we 
have not, we shall fail to do -o. and s^hall prove our- 
selve- tinally to be interior, in some of the e--ential- 
of civilisation, to the Greeks and to our own medieval 
ancestors. 

The Nave of Westminster. 

At a meeting of the British Academy, held la-t 
Wednesday, the Dean ot Wkst mins ter, Fellow of 
the Academy, communicated a Paper, written by the 
Rev. R. B. Rackham, on The Building of the Na^ c 
of Westminster." 

The Paper was ba-ed on investigations of the 
Westminster Fabric Rolls, and stated that the nave 
of Westminster wAts one hundred and fifty years in 
building. The money for it came from certain of 
the revenues of the monastery wdiich werea-^igned 
to the fioviDfi opus, and w'ere administered by a 
warden who was responsible for tlie bnildine . Tlie<e 
revenues came from Longdon in Worcester-liiia, 
some houses in lung Street and Tothill Street. 
Westminster, from the manors of llydt.^ and PluF 
dington, and later, trom lands in We-tbourne and 
Kensington. But furtiier btdp vras ne- ded, and it 
is historically iiiteresting to trace tlie share in the 
work taken liv kings and abbot-. Its oilgin was 
due to Cardinal Simon Langbam, who had ])een 
abbot of Westminster; and, fortified by liis ])pcu- 
niary help, Nicliohis Litlyiigton laid the first -tom^ 
of the new^ nave on March 3, IMTh. Ricliard II. 
helped the w'ork in the la-t ti n yoais of his reign, 
when the marble pillars were set up. Under Henry 
IV. the work ceased altogotlior. Henry \d atoiu'd 
for this l)y making himself responsibb* for it. He 
gave 1,000 marks a year, and oik' of liis connui-- 
sioners w'as the famous l)ick M'liityngton. In 
this reign the triforium wais completed, the side 
aisles roofed, and the clerestory waills well ad\aneed. 
Unfortunately Henry Y. died after nine yeai's, and 
Henry VL did nothing for tlio Abbey. 

The W'ork languished until 1407, wdien Abbot 
GiMirge Norwyf.di was dt'posod ])\ a re\(diition in 


tlio convLnr. aial iho iKXt \t.ai‘ Tirana- -Millyng 
took up tin wuik with on wed \i-joiu. He lookil 
one bay, air I hi- woik wa- carrit-i on to it- com- 
pletion by tlic abb who -uccKiled him, and wlio 
appointed them-el\e- wardens. Milhng h. came 
abbot in 1-100. and when Iblward IV.'- (pieen tied 
to We-tmin-ter t > tike -aiu tiiary in 1 17(>. Millvng 
received her hu-pitahlu and -tood gnduuhi r to the 
young prince, Fdward \',, who wa- 'ooni in hi- 
hoitse. Coiisequcntlx . after F Iwai’'! return 

be with the (bieeii and Piiiict g'\t g.its to the 
work, amounting in all t<^ : and -ouii after 

IHillyng wa- made lU-hop of Herciur.i (1471a dolm 
F-telley, who had heell wai-u 11 -illee 1171, -uc- 
ceeded him as althot.and in hi- laig wanF-n-hip ot 
twenty-six years he roote'l the nave, vaulted five 
bays of the nave and the side ai-ks, and hni-he-l the 
great west window. In fact, K-taK> practically 
completed the fabric, anel of all the buiblers (t-xcepc 
perhap- Henry \ .) niost di -erve- our gratitude. 

His sncces-or, George I asset ( 1 IdOUa gave 
it GOO to the wun-k, which wai- fini-hed liv the la-t 
great abbot. John I-li^t ildOO-lddi^ . He fini-liedt 
off* what Esteney had left undone in the vaiiitiiig 
and at the western gable end. Then h-. gki/ed the 
window- in 1507-10. paved the tioor ,ldlO 17), 
and put up some stone scu'e^tiis under the tiover- 
which have now' disappeared. Me mav date the 
cianpletion of the w'oik in Idi^s. Gbp ugMVt.l 
the contidence of Hem v \ 1 L, wT > bad diaie 
nothing for tlu ablieyin F-teneyk time, but aftir 
I-lip had become abbot began to build the giaat 
Lady Chapel wdneli bear- hi- mime, and tin abbot 
put Hiairy - badges upon In- n< w' vaulting. I-lip 
also rebuilt the chancel ot St. Margaivt s^ ami he 
wa - at work upon the w. -ti rn towi r- win n he died 
in 1532. Ill- death w'a- practically the end both 
of the new work tual of tin cou\i nt it-i 1. The 
bi-t fabric roll dates fi'eUii laod -gl, and aliuo-t tlie 
Ll-t piece of Wnrk WM- the ] U't p i 1 at 1 0]> ot the 
church and -anctuary f.a* the c ironation of (pietai 
Anne Boleyn rai Wliit Sund.iy 15;-;:;. 

Exhibition of Christian Art, Diisseldorf, 1909. 

liv direction of the CuiiiRii i- jUiiited below for 
tlie infi u'lojtion of nitmlicr- the juv.-p *ctii- of tlie 
le\})ibition of Cliri-tian Ait to b(> held at Ibi— ek 
clurf tin- \iar, under the* 2)atronjg'e' ol his Impenal 
and Rii\al Hig]ine-s the Crown Frinee if tin* (ier* 
man Fm^iire and of Trii--ia - 

Ri rr \ I n 1 ,,i. Ai'Mi j i wi 1 
<)>'•< t ''f [u, I . - S , 

s 1 . Tin L IuImomii tU Cijo-ruiii \ir Lniiij'ii t 
1. A O lOejx ( ti’.,. (I, paitt-H u! , 

All H ' h; (■]! II .»! ot cedift wmiL- <,} an e< tl* - 

-I.i-t Ir.il .ind (III lOi 1)1 , }),ii .H Tri : 

> \ lu'.i i t till til ( ,t I C( le 'I,t t I( ,tko I h'ti lI me 

I A depauiin er t.,i j, p-oduerinn 

/Vo ’ /,. , 

g- 2 tile LUultlhiill V. ,1 tale |il(ie .!{ tlj, i il U ](] C’ ] >-d 
Tiiie Vir R.dfiM m di. K t o, j Wile, h-, l • ,. | 1 1 < un 1 It]! Mav 
till till ( >1 till), 1 luo'i Hi, iii-i' , 
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Ut l-Cl > III " ^Li (iijtt 

^ o The 1’ '.liibiu - 111 i- ui-aiii-t II hy ih- “• Cuuiiiiiit*-e ut 
tilt i’lxlnbii I'll lit Cbii'-i' lu An. Diis-t hIlui r.Mi'.i 
teved ioOetv. .ind iiian.iji-i] ]iv ^he T'iiK Alt Conniiiitee 

lUlTeisi-jned. 

A-' 

4. 'Woik - 01 a Cihi-ti.in lii iiacttr in tlie ^phties ot 
painting. uipnui . mei.t! lirmn'ii.. . m tin 

art' oi diav.iiiu ari'i iepr< > Kti tn-n U' .l- m appluil .ut. 
wiitU llit't lattei 'liow in 1 t\t Mt'tiii ainl tsecutinli ri.t 
'tamp Ul ill! ul uilhll \\<uk I'L ail. Ue a'UllitL-.'l It'i cxlillil- 
tiun All Oik' W-11 lie 'ubmate.l to e x imlmition i.-a'iL 
leceptioll. 

A 'petial ayn.rmtni iii'i-t In < iiteiul into with tlm I'l’ie 
Art ConinnttLe a' tu the exhibition ot cau<jon' .iiiJ pa.n:- 
in^^' I 'll eui". 

Xu- naiut r>i tin. luanuiaetLirer who caiiie^ out the wo.k 
may h ' inentl. 'lied. \,irh wuiks oi appUt d art he'idt that 
ct tilt aU''t wliu dt'ieus it. 

AneiiymoO' weik' and coi*ic' an- iint admitted, 

I’.durnie', diawhig-. ai.. aie i" b* tn-'iit in iiaiutd. 

Kvtiy diti't iiLiy exhibit nut uiiTe than three v. uike ol 
every de-eiiption : cycacal repieseiitation' aie taken a' one 
woi k 

The vroik' both oi Geiman and oi loreian aiti^t' are 
admitted, but tho'e oi tlio hitter only alter arianeeinent 
with the Fine Art CuiinnUtee. 

jb (UiU A ] ya >.<]'( ))it . 

^ *>, The work' ot art ^eiit in aie 'Uhiuitted in l)ii''el- 
doii to a jury 'elected fay the Fine Art Committee, and. are 
hung or put up by a 'pcei.il Cumnii"ion, so tai a' the 
'election ol woiks w not ellected by contldential iepii,'en- 
tatives appointed by the Fine Ait Committee in othei 
plact^'. ur a'SULiation^ ot ait^sts liave mu been eoiieedid 
the right ot colleetive exhibition wntli their own lurie' and 
lianging committee', should any eonhdential repie-'enti- 
tive nut uiuhitake the aiiaiiginn .uid haiieine, ui 'hould 
any as'^ociation nut i^end a dele;,.ate tor those piupo'e'. tht-n 
'Uch woik' when 'eiit m 'hallal-u be put up by theairaiie- 
iiie and banging Lommi"iL'n ut tin FiiU' Ait CommittiLe. 

Xo ob>.ction' to the dec-isi'ins ot the contidential repie- 
'untatn * ' w li’ bt_ ent* itaiiunh 

lle.'idee the ipi ility ot the woik ul ait, the L|UcstLon of 
the 'pace at di'XiO'al i' al'O deci'.ve r a’ the leception jiny 

A i.il'iLii'ii i7"0-x (i"i£ .hC'' h.O'lu* 'sn 

^ n. ddie entile plan and cou'timtiun ot tlu' intm’ioi 
buildniu' in tln^ municipal Fna Ait TaVue. a' w.-ll n- ilie 
allotment ot the 'par*-, ale made- by tlieFimr Ait bo'mnitii-e. 
The Cuiiimittf • will make all ilie iuom~ nnll^uml^ a.ail- 
able loi the p'upu't' I'fpined. Laiue au hiteetui al in- 
teiiov' Ul anmxe' an to be erected at the ou't ot the 
exliilutur, aitt'r agieeimiit with tlie 1 me \it ( ominiii* t 
Tile pc-de'tal' it-ijUiled lui pnittiim up W'uik' ul ut .iie 
^uppliud li\ tin Cumm ttee : an\ utlno' than tbi'^f 'U 
supplu d i.tii oni\ ite empluyed at tin- e\}am'0 ut the 
t xliibitur .d'tei acuemeiit with the C'r.mnnttee. 

A)>jii ’ ii>u ,n,>i ji 

^ 7. I'urins ot application iO'pr ctme woiks -^eleeted liy 
a coiitiduiitial lepiesent.iln e au tula 'uiit in tu him: on 
the uthf r hand, tlie .ippln atmu' ot artist' exhibiting 
eo!le«_ti\t 1\ , to w'lnnii theii own juiv and lian;_inj coiiimi'- 
^iun lias lieen conceded, aie tu b, 'i-nt in to the diuctui' 
of tilt aiti't'. a 'Suciation emiict 1 m d. All applications from 
othei arli't^ aie to Ik '. nt in duet t to tlie Ge'cbaft'.'telle 
<ler Aii"tt liinm tm cliimtinln Kiiii't. l)u"e]doif. IPPll. ’ 

The application' au' tu b*- sent in twu duplicate oupie'. 
adecpiati'lN Idled up Witll .ipplicant s ^tatemeUls. Ijy 
ItHli Manli F.intb and the wutk' ut ait tliein'ehe' diiinm 
rile period bt twi.eii -J'Jnd Maicli and Idtli Vpril F*O0. 

^ S. It IS indi'peii'alttt fui ,ill '\uik' ot exliibiiMu tliat 


the 'hp' deliNcfed lu^eibei With the loriii^ Ot iipplication 
'lioiild ]<e rilled up in exact accordance with the lustiuc- 
lioii' uii tlie theiii'tlve' and t miened on to the work 

ol .ut. The punted luim ot adillcs' aKo gucii with the 
luim ed applicatluR u to be accuiaiely rilled np and attached 
tu tlie bd ot the ca'C. 

7/-i I iiiiCt (UlU Tuibi/uy 

5 d. Tlie Fine An Comunttec iii'ines the work' ot art 
Sent in tor txli:b,tirm aa.un't d image by riiv tiom the 
moim UT ut aiiual in tin- maim Fine Ait Palace until 
tile moment ui ka\m_ the '.aue 

The- :n~ui..nc*: value ut a woik ot ait exhibited m..y not 

L Xi ee d it' 'olb ug [u a e 

No liability i' accepted lui dam me or lu" ot any other 

dt-'Liipt’oii. 

A’ 

10. Woik^ OI art de'patcdied non: othei places aie to 

hi- packud sillglv. i a b ORe by It'elt. Ill StlUll.e Ca'C' 111 tile 
clo'iim of which onlv 'Ciews inav be employed 

With woik' undci AaS', wTndi aie to be suitably packed 
in \\uod-woul iccoidin- tu then 'i/.e, cloth mto be eiuploy< d 
toi rixma over the gla^^ duiin- tiaiuport on account oi it^ 
beine easier to 'letach. 

T i\l M ??/.' .UR'/l . 

^ 11 Person^ sending in woik' have not to bear the cost 
OI tiaii'pcrt themselvi s : the ihne Art Committee, moie- 
ovei, undertakes the cost oi returning w*oik^ exhibited 
and reinainiim unsold to tlie 'Cnders at the place ol original 
despatch. 

To entitle them to free return it indl'pensable that the 
w'oik' when til’'! dispatcln d be marked “ Aus'tellung'gut " 
(Article-' for Fxliibitioni and bt shipped or forwarded 
'epaiately on a bill ot ladine or tieiuht-note alone and not 
With my other guuds. as the oiicinal bill' of lading or 
trei,uhi>notes are legnured as voiteliei' tor the free leturn. 
After tilt clo't ut ila Exlnbiiion the Fine Ait Committee 
WlU expedite the IXtUlU Ot the goods tO the best Ol US al'llltv. 
but cannot be made lespoiisible tor their despatch within any 
p.iitieular time 

hVorks ot art oi unusual weight and dimen'ions can only 
be sent in altti previous aiianeemcnt with the Fine Ait 
Committee. 

No reimbursement is made tor charges lolluwing the 
ao<ids, fev case', p.u lung, ni'inanLe, oi other ecpen'C', 

Any insuiauee duiing the iian'nii"ion i' .i matit i' tor 
the e\liibitr>r. 

^ 1'2 Tbt iinpaekim. viiid u paekma ut the woik' of .ut 
aie dune m ilic pre'ence ut the oriicials appointed i.y the 
Fiut Vn Committee t*''! the puipU'C who will diaw up a 
upon as tu aii\ damage that may ullui to the article', 
'ucti repoit tu ’oe bindiuc on the exhibiroi. 

( <itd n 

^ 13. An illu'tiaud latab-'gue uf the woiks of ait will 
apprai . foi till' ['in po'C* It is lU 'ii ible lu furwaidupio- 
ductiuii' ot the w'urks 'eiit in tor exinlntion No responsi- 
bility, howtvei, can be accepted to keu[i m view' and to 
nunrn all 'Ucli copies 'em in. 

Praw'ings and photomaphs intended toi the iliustiaied 
eatalo'jue aie to lie sent m t" tlie lixhibition Griice by the 
1 ■)th April Ibbb. 

With the application toi exhiiunon ot the work ot art in 
ipu 'tion, the aiti't i untei' al'O the pt rmi"iun to lepiuduca^ 
it lor the catalocue - but only lor that ['urpose. Should 
till' leproduaiuu be oiipcted tu. an t xpres' declaration to 
that I itect 1 ' net e"ai \ . 

In t a'O o! diSLiejiancies between the particulais gi\ eii in 
tbe tvum oi a['plicatiun and tho'e vent in witli the wuik 
It'elt, t)'e tonteiiis of the fuiui ul ap[db‘atioii are to lie de- 
(I'Ue. No 'Oit ut ie'[iunsibihty i' Taken tor errors or 
uiiii'- i( Ul' in the (‘ataiu'JUt 
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^ 11 Ir - pu'i'O- i] to aw aid di-tiiiciiun'^ toi piu-L‘iiiiiiciu 

peiK'aiii.inct^. 

Sach 'U-r'iiLti»'n- wiR be awavdeil by a jUi^.the 

coMp, i-it’ '!> ni "bich will bt‘ atreiwai’iL dett i uunt‘*l upon. 

The i-itinl-tr- oi tlu piizo juiy are txeludud iroin the 
con pciitinn. 

Snb . 

^1') SaR- can only bt. concluded tliiougli the bu-ine-"- 
dep ti'ttnent l>: the Exluidtion 

A fee '1 In ' , will l,t' dcdactLi] iioni the -ellinc price on 
all - lies elite ted ; in the ca-e of objects ot applied ait 20 , 

a’llbt d. line ted 

dhe same ices will be cliar‘aed upon all orders and repeat 
oidei- Ut eotmted tltroUuh the Exhibition C)ilice. should 
^.'Olks lor salr be dechued a- no loimer tui -ede durinL; the 
exi-teure ot tin Exhibitinm tin exhibitor ha" thtn to j^av 
tile "tlline tec- at the Oitice, The ienuhuion respecting the 
"ellintr ife" of 10 or 20 13 appluabltr to all objeet^ uf ait 

niaiked thr "ai** and in the Ihue Ait ralacenoin the ptiiial 
or tlieii deliceiy there. 

Aitei tin coiLipietion ot the catalogue the piicc" llxed 
ca.inot be raised 

Cpp/.m. 

51 lo. It i< not pc-i nutted to make any "Ort ot copy 01 
iii the ExliLbition. 

,// TiC'iu'tin- 

5 17. No work 01 ait may be withdrawn bc-toie the close 
<ji the Exhibition. 

^ 1^. Tile Fine Art Committee acc^'-pt" no le^ponsibiiity 
toi any v.-mlt:. ot ait wdiich have not been letched awxiy at 
latent thiee tveeks attei the close ot the Exhibition and as 
to which nci aiiauceriit lit" inive been made up till tlnit time. 

4 I'J. Any comphunt" or appeal", ut whatever nature 
rhev may be. mil"! la_ handed in to cheEine Ait Committee 
at latest two nionrh" auei the clo^t of the Exhibition. 

^ 20. The Ehne Ait Committee re"erve" to it"elt the 
ii'-lit ot allowiii- depiiture" Hum tin torecoing regnlations 
in special ca"e". 

^ 21 Ey the .tct ot "cudnic in to the Exhibition, the ex- 
hibitoi sc^iLihes hi" agreement wntli the whole 01 the tore- 
ee.inj lUh'^ ami i.^vnlaliO'n, 

^ 22 All communication" are to be addre""ed to the 
ottich OI the 

• Aus'tcll me tur chimtiiche Kuii"!, Dii"Seldorf. 101)9.'“ 

TIjo Committee <ii tin Exhilation m con"tituted a" 
ioilo • . 

( 1 -ii, , '-o Eroits-i): Dr, H. Tlnard. 

Count Alti’ed ve>n Bi'iihl, Artist. 

A<ho Cotuieilbti OI ProMuci.il Ailmini"ti ation : Dr. 
J'.ecEi. K (k d’o'Mi Councllui : Eeiil Deiinier-. Couit 
Jf '-.ellfr • 1. >-ei Ecwei iine^n SolicitMi ; Eiole".sor Di . Rone ; 
Rt Rmekhaidt. Ri ote--. u' C h meii" Ru schei, Sciil[)tor ; 
Tiort-'or i)i. Raul Ci‘'men, Roan E'niver"ity. I’mvincial 
Curatoi nt the Rhiin' Riocince; Di. lb iiekeii. Directin' ot 
Kai'^'C Willitdm MU"^ am at Cieteld: Wilhelm Dniinger, 
Alt "t; Rimio fh n h. Ai tnt : lun . Hfdnuch ]i""er ; Louis 
lb Idma'in, Aiti-t ; Di. I'llediich, Bank bhmauti ; ]T’ofe"=or 
l.d (»n ( n Idiaolt, Royal .Veademy ot I'lne .\.it ; b\'ilham 
(R*m(dienbc.j ; Rt.v .Tuhaniie" llinseiikamp. iionsduil : 
Rioit--ni .To- Kb'i -attk. Aichitect ; riote""or Hmnin h 
Lmnnsuin. lineal Erne Alt Academv ; A. Ludurlt, Rowil 
and Ron medal >i.(i m vor ; Count Raul von IMei veldt, .Viti-t ; 
i’jo!* "-ni CbiU" Mp\ti, R(A'al A< ademy ol I'lne Art ; Royal 
Sm vn.nr bifyiuSoeet; Call kForit/, Government Ai eln tect 
(i‘tiMdi- Riote-'-oi (ho. Uedei ; Wilhelm 1 ’teitter. Ranker 
and Coniifillm <1 Commerce; C. Kudolt Poen-gen. Cliair- 
niait ni ( baoiiii 1 n[ Cnmuieice ; Willielin Rut/. K C, 
iSnUiiv. Di laliuund Renard, llegistiar ot RhenEhmonii- 
im tiTal !< emd-. Rniiu ; lb V. Ihnile Ibne; El iie-t Sclilr -s, 
Rii',_> (.nuiif illni cjI (.'omijierce ; Di. MaxScdnuid Ih’ofec-fd’ 
at fii( Dchmeal TEjIi Sedimd Ai \-bi -Ciia [)i lie , J)i, 


>LhwtUzei. Diiectoi ni I he Town blmeuni. Aix-hi-t hap. il- 
A. Stelile. Ednoi ; Call Strauvin, Unlj. m Cnn’ 

(letued) : Max rinikaU". Rankm , R. Wd -iplial. Editni-ii.. 
Chirt . Diitctoi (1 led. nit w 1 . Tow n ('oimc din; . 

The New Post Office Buildings and Reinforced 
Concrete. 

In the Hoii^e of Cuiiiiuniis on lOtli March Mr. 
H. C. Lea aske*] the Fir"t Coinimssionor of Work" 
whether he wa"? aware that in tin* imw P- st ( iilicc 
buildings in the C'ity of London hang huilt in 
ferro-concrote h\ Me^"!*". lh)llowa\ Lrothei'" onl\ 
one coat of Portland cam m facing wa" htdng 
applied, and whether lie wa" "ati"lied that thi" was 
sulHcieiir to fini"h the extador rough "iirfaces . f 
the ferro-concrete, especiallx in running moulding", 

it was not recognised hy architects and tin. pht"- 
tering trade, two coats alwav" having been c-m- 
sidered the minimum. He aLo impiiied if one coat 
wa.s in the speciiication of the architect to the new 
Post Otiice buildings.— Mr. Lewi" llareourt replied 
that the work was being done in accoi dance with 
specification, and was considered by hi" architects 
to be the most satisfactory treatment on concrete. — 
Mr. Lea asked if Mr. ilareourt wa" aware that 
owing to the way this woik was rliuie it was ini- 
possihle to get satisfactory re"ults, an<I men wtre 
i)eing ‘‘sacked' by rifes"rs. Holloway Lrother" 
wholesale.- — -Mr. Harcourt replied that thi" w'as con- 
traiw to his information. H* lia-l pi*eviousiv re- 
ceived deputations on the matter, and avoald now 
be pleased to receive any infr)rinanon given him in 
waiting. 

The Action of Sea-water on Cement. 

In the Xew'castle section oi the Societv (»f 
Chemical Industry a paper warn recently read by 
Mr. Charles J, Potter on “ ( hemical Changes in 
Portland Cement Concrete and the Action of Sea- 
water therenii. The author was k‘d to investig'ate 
the reasons for the changes efiected in "Ome con- 
crete by the acti m of sea-wati r, and he ascertained, 
as other experimenters have done, that the injury 
wais due to the magnesium salts found in the 
water. Ly means of practical test" he discovereil 
that the magnesium sulphate w'as the mo"t active 
cause of the irouhle--the feebly combined lime 
and alumina in the cement become decomposed, 
foiming calcium snlplmte and alumina compounds, 
wdiich on taking up waiter on crystallisation effect 
the liursting of the concretu. To couiita’act this 
uetion, aftei tiial of various materialsat was found 
that burnt red brick clay ground with the canunt 
wdien mixing gave the best ivsults. A surie^ of 
tosts made of ten parts of cement and six parts of 
red calcined clay were given in thu form of grajdiic 
diagrams. In these the haiefieial infliumce of tlie 
biick clay' wa" M iy* marked, and is said to budue to 
the fact that th(‘ poi'ccntage of lime is lowYretl hy 
the^ clay admixture. Aiiotlua’ sit of exjK'rimonts 
indicate the hardening action of carbon dioxide on 
cemvnt conende, imd it is shown that thu effect of 
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the earhonic acid is to rt-pLice the water and to 
hriipi; aiiout a lii.edi d^Liret* of induration. These 
latter test^ arose mu of some < >l)^er\ ations on the 
lloor of a malt -kiln. 

Reinforced Concrete. 

The March number of Coucr‘-iu >ni'J 
ItoniflEihjinccrnif, the lir-t of a iuon \oluiJie, fully 
^iiNtain- the reputation thi- journal has ^^on for 
itstdf. The new Luildin^as of the Selfrid^w-' Stores 
in Oxford Street, which claim to embody the late-t 
ideas of a compo'-ite structure compri^inir ste-el 
framimr and reinforc( d coiicreto, are described, and 
some of the principal constructional drawings are 
givmi. Mr. C. F. ^larsh smnniari'«es in a form for 
comparison with the rules of othtr countries the 
latest regulations and recommendation> for the lue 
of reinforced concrete in building'- i-'-ued by the 
rru'^:?ian Mini-try of Publie- Works. Fhotograph- 
and plans, with some de-criptive notes, are given 
of a reinforced concrete cathedral recently erected 
in Poti, Ru>sia. The concreting of the foundation- 
of this building was -tarted (ith July 190d, and 
the concreting of the laree cupola, includinu the 
cro--, was finished 22nd May 1907. Other articles 
are “ Te-ting Laboratories for Concrete and Ce- 
ment,” by Cecil H. Desch, D.Sc. : “Concrete 
Aggregates,” by Dr. John S. Owens ; “ A Re- 
inforced Concicte Cement Storage Building at New 
Jersey, I .S.A..”’ where the method was adopted of 
easting the member^ separately on the site, and 
erecting them after setting. The number includes 
the papers and di-cussions at the Concrete Institute. 

Earthquake-proof Buildings. 

An international competition has been arranged 
by the Lombard b'o -operative Society of Public 
Works, under the auspices of the College of En- 
gineers and Architects of Milan, to determine types 
and methods of building to be adopted in tho-e 
paits of Italy which are subject to eaithquakes. 
Plan-, report"^, photographs, and models will be 
received i>y March 81, and awards of .i:120, .-tbO, 
and A 10 are offei'ed for the bc-t proposals. The 
secretary's addixss is 8 Via Lupetta, IMilan. 

The late Alfred Normand C- / r. .U. A], 

M. Alfred Normand, the distinguished French 
architect, and former President of the Central 
Society of French Architects, who died at Paris 
on the 2nd iust., had been an Hon. Corresponding 
Member R.I.B.A, since issp He was architect to 
th(' French Covernnient, and held the appointment 
of Inspector-Ceneral of the Scri'u<'s pniitt utlaircb 
to the ]^Iinistry of the Interior. Born at Pnris in 
1S*22, Alfred Normand entered the I '.cole des Beaux- 
Arts ill ltS89 as pupil of his father Ileiiri-Marie 
Normand, and afterwards of M. Jay. In 1S4G he 
carried off the Grand Prix de Rome with his design 
for a j\[useuin of Natural History. His principal 
envoi from the Villa Medicis was a Study of the 
Roman Forum with a Restoration: this work was 


exhibited at the Pans Exhibition of F'sJJ. wheie 
it won fur its author a medal of honour. On bis 
retain to Paris he was appointed to the suai- 
Liispictinn of several public building.-. Fioml^JJ 
to 1857 he was engaged in the completion ot the 
famous Pompeian house, in the Avenue Mciitaigne. 
built for Prince Jf rbme Napole m. but since de- 
molished. Ho re-eo‘Cted the \’endnine Loluinn, 
which had Ijeen de-troyed duiin^ the Comiiiune, 
and restore<l the Arc de Triomphe. Other notable 
buildings of his are the Central Prison at Rennts 
and the Hospital of Saint- (Jeimain-en-Laye. In 
1890 he bUcceedM M. Diet at the Acadeinie 'le< 
Beaux- Arts. M. Normand wa- Member of the In- 
-titute of France, and “ Officier ” of the Lt gion of 
Honour. He leaves two sons, architects : M. Charle- 
Nurmand, architect t > the Government : and M. Paul 
Normand, Second Prix de Rome. 

Memorial to Julien Guadet. 

A committee has been formed in Paris tu arrange 
for the erection of a monument to the niLniury of 
the late M. Julien Guadet, Professor at the Lcoie 
des Beaux- Arts, and authui* of the monumental 
Work Klcfiicnts et Thcorte de rArcJiitecturc, The 
committee is presided over by ]\I. Ch. (uirault. 
President of the Central Society of French Archi- 
tects, and has as Vice-President- MM. L. Bonnitr, 
President of tlie Society of Architect- dipie r/o s hy 
the Government, and Fr. Blondel. Piv-ident of the 
Provincial Association of French Architects. The 
monument is to be erected in the interior of the 
1 .cole Nationale des Beaux- Arts. In order to secure 
a monument worthy of the great figure it is to com- 
memorate, and of the building in which it is to be 
placed, the committee are appealing for subscrip- 
tion- specially to 1\L (iuadet’s old pupils and cen- 
frciTS. The hope is also expressed tliat others who 
are able to nppreciate his rare talents and high 
character AS ill sei/e the occasion to te-tify their ad- 
miration for the late ma-ter. The committee c>f 
patronage include repre-eutatives of America and 
most of the countries of Europe, Mr. John Belcher, 
R.A., representing (Jreat Ihdtain. The Treasurer 
of the Committee is M. L. George, 109 Boulevard 
Beaumarchais, Paris. 

The Annual Dinner 1909. 

The annual dinner cif the Institute will be held 
this year on Wednesday, the 2Gth May, at the White- 
hall Rooms, Hotel Metropole. Tlic Council are 
very desirous that this festival -hould be the occa- 
sion of a largo and brilliant gathering, and they 
hope to see a full attendance of member-. The price 
of tickets is 21i«. for members and their guests, this 
charge being inclusive. It would boa convenience 
if members would give the names of their guests 
when applying for tickets. All applications for 
tickets, with cheques, should be addressed to the 
Secretary. If members would kindly give the Secre- 
tary intimation before the 1st Mayas to the friends 
near whom they desire to sit, every endeavour will 
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be made, ^btii anan^iuy ihe iduh plan, to mu t 
rheir a^ far a^ po^-iblt*. 

The International Building Trades Exhibition. 

Idim Exliibition ojhii- at ()I\ui[aa uii ^aturdas 
the 17th April ami elosf- the 1-t ]\Iay i\lr. II. (n'c- 
Mile Montuouuay. M.i’ , the oiuaiii-m* ot tlu' \ .\- 
bibitiuii, mritt^ that ht will btplta'-tL-l to --mid hat 
ticket-- 01 adiui--ion to member- (d the hi - 1 t u 1 1 
who care to apply to him tor them. 

AiaiiiTECiV si.riETV, 

Annual Report adopted at the Annual General 
Meeting gth March. 

The Coiincdl in -utanittina tin rittv-ninrh An- 
nual Report lE^L to rtmrd a \iar in \\hiL]i tla 
demands made upon the Society have i'emi evee])- 
tionally areat. \inety-n;ne a}>})lieatit 'U- for a-- -t- 
ance were recti\ed, and. in .idiiiiimi to the annuitie- 
alloWed to eleven pell-iom r-. relied W,i- Jllonled in 
eiahty-eight ca-e--. The income Vv^.ull not Inne br ^n 
erpaal t'> deJiIina ndicouatedv with -■:> notn\ cl.iiio- 
bad not the E(j\al In-t:tutt of ih-iii-h AieliitecM 
inciea^tu it- annual ccaitrii'iuicin to =ilO(.>. a viui 
further auaniente-d at the end oi tli \tar in a2o. 
The total amount tbu- di-tribiited in arant- aiol 
penr^ions wa- a. 11 GO. 17>. 77. 

iS'otwithstandina that the vear ha- not h^en 
generally pro-perou> fair archiieets. aial that in 
con-e'juence many suh-cuptions have hten vith- 
drawm or deferred, the Ccauieil have the -ati.sfaL:iou 
to report that there ha- been no diminution in thi- 
sonree of income, vhich amounted to a 700 . IO 5 . 
Oeving, however, to the urgency of the a[>plieation-, 
the Statement of Accounts -how- an exce'- of ex- 
penditure of a 74. iKs. 107., wliicli vill hr reduced 
by the ^25 granted by the Institute but not recei\ed 
at the close of the financial year. 

With regard to the Capital Account, the amount 
invested has been increased ]>y the pui'clta-c of 
iloO New Zealand G per cent. In-erihcMl Stock. 
The total amount received in donations wa- 
ll 41. 11 3 . >)d. Among the chief contributor^ ucre 
Mrs. Arthur Cates a50. Mr. John T. Chnstopbi-r 
122. 17i., yiv. Erne.-t George a2E and Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell ilO. 10s. 

The thanlm of the Society are due the T-Sijuart' 
Club, which contrilnited a'G. hs. 0 //., being the pro- 
ceeds of a concert, organised by Mr, 4V. J. IL Le\(‘r- 
ton, in aid of tlu' Society. 

The Preudent of the Society of Architect'^ i^^Ir. 
Ch E. Rond) lias increased the amount of hi- 
annual subscription to £ 0 , os., and Mr, A. R. 
riuunuer, Pa^t Ih’cshlent of the Northern Arcliitec- 
tural A'^sociation, to I'o. Mr. Plummer also i-sued 
a special letter of apjieal to the memljers of the 
Northern Association on behalf of the Societ\ . The 
l^lanchester Society of Architects have aPo song] it 
to promote our objects by making a spiiual ajipeal 
in their Annual Kalendar^ as well as publishing a 
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BKITKH SlTLPTUKE DF TO-DAY, 

By Makiox H. Si’ielmanx, F.S.A. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 29th March 1908. 

I AM lii-lilv riattered by tlie honour you have done me by asking me to ^.peak before you 
thi^ ovening un “ British Sculpture of To-day." But I vould ask you to bear in mind 
that 1 am in a position of some delicacy —that I, a critic, am presuming to speak to 
vou. who are artists, and among you a few, 1 believe, of the very masters of whom I shall 
speak, and offer to their faces the remarks which I am constantly repeating behind their 
backs. But I feel ^ure I shall have your sympathy and good will in anything I may say, 
knowing that mv aim throughout is to point out to the public, as far as I am able, the 
good in things, without dwelling unnecessarily on what is indifferent or bad. 

Moreover, in justice to mvself, I w'ould remind you that this Paper is an attempt to com- 
press into a single hour and a half the three lectures which 1 delivered before the Boyal 
Institution : and that in the compression 1 have had to omit many names, and all my talk 
about the philosophical and technical theory of sculpture, and the deeper criticism --if I may 
^o call it— in the desire to show as many works as possible : wdth the view* to giving an object- 
lesson, rather than a theory-lesson, to the many thousands of the public wdiom I have 
addressed in England and Scotland, on the remarkable position to wdiich, in these later days. 
British Scul[)turi^ lias attained. 

The object of this Paper, then, wdiich 1 now have the pleasure to deliver, is not, [uimarily, 
to deal phiiosophically with the theory of Sculpture. That would l)e impossible in the short 
time at my disposal, ' :\[y concern is with the School of Sculpture which has arisen in Great 
Britain within the nieima'v (>f some liere present, and m\ aim to illustiate as gieat a numbei 
(d the w’orks themselves as the time at my disposal will allow, and t(» offei such woids id 
critiidsni and suggestion as may properly be expressed in respect of the efforts of men, most 
of wdioni ai’i', happily, still aiiiiaig us. But. first. L would place before }ou certain facts in 
'.iJ.Sui. ^ \. \\ 1. \-' 11 'Ai'ii I'i"". ') K 
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relation to the art usually overlooked ky the general })uhliL' — thr vliuin •• ii'iLtlly 

means little more than a plaster nymph, a bronze ^Aeiitlouiaii, nr a niaiblr aiie^d. Kii'bitd 
as faithfully as may be. 

>ince iNTn or therealiouts a great cdiaiige has eorae (»ver ih’iti-li St-ulpiiut — a ( li.iuu^ 

•-0 revolutioiiciry that it has given a new direction to the aiui" and aiiibiiion'^ ot the aiii-t. .m*! 
has rai-'Od our British Scdiool to a level unhoped for, at lea-^t wholly um \|h ei. <1, tliirty y< 
ago. Our sculpture, awakened to a lull appreciation of [da^tic and gl\['tir 1 m anty. tienid 
themselves practically without a past of their tnvn to inspire them, dda r* \\a- /"/u- / / 

traditiu/i. Competent, as we shall see, to found a national SL-hoid. they liavt betui begiuniim 
at the beginning. That awakening came from without, hi ought liert and -timiilattMl ui.ii}il_\ 
by two Frenchmen — Dalou and Lanteri — and carried on by two Kngli'^hnun vlu» had -tudicd 
abroad — Lord Leighton and Alfred Gilbert -and, in a lesser degree. ]»y A)inL«\\ Fnrd. 
then the whole conception (d sculpture in the ^cliooB ha> been inodithd, and tlu -ididi ot 
enthusiasm has been set atlanie. 

It is difficult to realise how ]>ad our sculi)tin'e was sixty or -evtaity year- agi*. Ii va- tin n 
said that we had four classes or grades of merit in onr monuments in (dreat Britain— Bad. 
Wou-e, AVor-t, and "Worst of All. Men of taste rebelled agaiimt our pretending to d(» honour t-» 
Nelson bv ** mast-heading the Admiral’’ on the top of a prodigious column in Trafalgar 
Square, out of recognition and almost out of ^ight : and they laughed at what wa^ coii-idered 
an appropriate homage to the then '-Duke of AMrk,’’ elevating him to the top of another great 
pillar with a lightning conductor through his brain, which lightning coiiductor they declared 
would be very useful on which to file his unpaid bills. And they asked — Is thib Scul[)ture? 
Ib this Art? And. most of all, they chuckled at the ''George III." eque-trian -tatue in front 
of AVaterloo, now Oceanic, House close by Trafalgar S(iuare, and declared that “never wa> 
seen so drunken a horse with so sober a rider." The fact wa-— H do not supp'^^e anyone 
remembers it now, even among the artists’ circle) — tlie fact wa^', that that statue-group wa- 
originally a '* St. George and the Dragon.’’ commissioned by King George from Wyatt. But 
before it could ])e ca^t the King died, and, by order of the Government laided by sub-cri]aioni, 
Wyatt changed ■■ St. George " into the King. The spear was exchanged fur a cocked hat. a 
wig and p)igtail took the place of the helmet, and breeches and Hes^ian Injot^ covered the 
muscular limbs of the brawny saint. The dragon was reiiKumd, but the hor-e, a ra}iital hor-e, 
was left startled " — (as well it might be)— and there is your Government official tribute to 

its lioyal Mar^ter ! Thackeray said that he once took a Fmnch friend u})t*.> this production— 
who, after a moment's satisfied examination, murmured — '* C'est bien— Waterloo i'. avenged ! " 
Ignorance of sculpture is confined to no class ; it is to ]>e found unliappily in the higdie.-t 
official class — in that very circle, the Government circle, where appreciation is most earnotly 
to be de'-ire<l. There is an idea abroad among the sculptors, and among some of tlie ]Hiblic, 
that a Ministry of Fine Ai‘ts, such as exists in France*, ViUild >ecure .-up})orl to the artisl'> 
and good art to the public. The only way for a nation to obtain good art," said Buskin, 
'•is to enjoy it." Assuredly a pretty safe way to secure bad sculpture is to ap})oinl a J'dne 
Arts Minister from among our distinguished politicians, "We need but remembei* in oi-der 
to nurse our mistrust of official taste and patronage — howiiot long* ago a Bremitu* in llu' House 
of Lords, and an ex>Cabinet Minister in the Commons, poui'Ml jesting -corn — upon vhat? 
Upon (me of the finest modern works of architectural art in Fnglaiid witli the r(dlicking 
at»])r(jval of their hearers in both Houses. 1 refer, I need scarcely say, to l\ri'. X(u*nian Shaw's 
New Scotland Yard. IMu will remember that, in view* of the politicians' foidish ri))aldry. the 
leading architects of England testiii(Ml by a joint letter of vigorous prob'st to tlu* ]>apers. 
MTien the beautiful little group of Maternity," by Dalou. was set u[) Iw tlu* Boval Exchange, 
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^\ilh an unfortunate canu])}' over it, ^oiiie of the City Father^ actually ])rotested against the 
work, a> the figure ^ynlholioal of •* Maternity “ had an infant at her hreast and yet wore no 
wedding ring ! Could |)hilibtinism further go than this ? A> if motherhood in the poetic 
akstiMct takes account of tlie latter-day practical invention of the wedding ring 1 }so wonder 
that Canova — when he heard our upper clasbe^. with no true percejaions of their own, 
repeating commonplace opinions about >culpture — exclaimed; You Englishmen see — with 
your ears!*' Yearly all public patronage went to encourage bad art. Think of Theed's 
•• Ilallanr* and ot the “ Napier in Trafalgar Square ! When the gallant General died, and it 
was mooted that some celeliration was desirable, i wars moved to suggest that the Napier Statue 
in Trafalgar Sipiare ^liould be fu/G // <luirn in hi^ honour, and the proposal was gravely 
received in ^^everal (piartei^ with serious approbation. 

The iiiO'-t mischievoU'^ ignorance of all i'- that which is shown by “Committees*' formed 
tor the erection of a public ’-tatur. Fncramciou.-ly, perhaps, they baulk and cripple the artist 
by irritating intertereiice. under the tyranny of which 1 i:ave for yeai> past seen certain of our 
ablest M'ultitorr. driven into tailure : and in the came of Alfred Steveim, Barry, and M ilkins 
\Ye know' that they w'ere driven literally into their graves. Committees should recognise that, 
having cho.-en their sculptor and ap})roved his model, their function is limitable to that 
aw'avil, and they should do n<uhing that will disturb the delicate organisation of an artist who 
is greatly at the mercy of that “ ins})iration " which is the tlow'er of his artistic emotion and 
the Very essence of his w'<.>rk. Although he w'ho pays the piper may call the tune, he does 
not buy the right to dictate how^ the tune is to be played, or to stop the performer wTiiie the 
piece is proceeding, either to change the air or alter the key. Moreover, a model in relation 
to its development is of so technical a nature, and so deceptive to untrained judgment, that 
those who have not expert training should leave the matter to those who know'. 

Besides know'ledge, there is taste — and taste must be trained for tear it be corrupted by 
the tiashy and the meretricious in art, which are more otfeiisive and dangerous than the 
merely incom[)etent. Bad taste is worse than no taste at all: for “no taste" may 'be edu- 
cated, but "bad taste '* is vicious already. How' vicious and bad it can be, and how' q'yerver- 
sive of true appreciata.m of what good, we may see in the extraordinary popularity of that 
clever trash from Italy that gathers admiring crowvls and deluded purchasers around the 
sculpture sluqostalls in popular exhibitions and the open sale-marts in our great towns. It 
may be clever in it'- way, aiming primarily at “ astonishing the natives " — work that is tricky, 
dodgy, vulgarly imitative, di'-tinguished by paltry, false, or over-forced sentiment, and by lack 
of appreciation of the elementary }n-oprieties. The sculptor who executes such wmrk and does 
it skilfullv is like a man who utilises hi^ gifts of strength and agilitv for turning back- 
somersaults tor the delight of the crowd. Can anything be mure det>lorable than the Campo 
Santo at Genoa, where the mo^t grotes(|ue perversions of the art-sense shock the visitor at 
every turn, almost paining him into unseemly laughter ? Such peep-show sculpture is kwv 
in conceptitni and common in sentiment, not dignified or noble in its expressive suggestion of 
grief, and lietraying no art that brings consolation through its poetry and elevatu>n. 

Chief among the characteidstics of the modern school is the elfort towairds such realism 
and picturesqueness of treatment as do not detract from the dignity of tlie conception. The 
principle is sound that sculpture must primarily represent ideas not things : yet the 
prevailing belief i: — that a certain picturesqueness, restrained and in good taste, holds the 
future of sculpture. The }utblic. of course, welcomes any apt>roach to wTiat is pictorial and 
amusing, in subject or treatment, not respecting the truth of Michelangelo's axiom that — 
‘‘The nearer painting is to sculpture the better it is : and the nearer sculpture is to painting 
the w(U-so it is." 
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But tliev recogiii>e in poelit- realism a ivliet from the hald geiU'Kilitie^ ot the Mae- 
dowells, the Joneses, and the JJurhcims of the past generation — when \^e were given \ enu.-e-, 
Graces, Piaiia^. Mu-e>, Xymphs, (ioddebse^— all dummy ^Bterh irom the baiiie dummy nuaild— 
t^vou may see half a hundred of them in a dismal walk round the Crystal Palace' — ^ickly-sweet 
in their cold, empty charm, and carried little farther than caretully suioothed-out, over-sized 
sketches. The present aim i^ to give life w'ithout undue reali-m— a '>uggestinn uf reality, 
shrouded in poetry and grace. And the nude need ]io longer ]>e so severe a^- Pm skin claimed : 
yet such figures must always remain symbols of the ideas they are to per-onify. 

These symbols Ave love for their beauty and their significance, for they art of llu^ e--uiee 
of sculpture, the types of humanity, and the representations in human form ot poetic con- 
ceptions. They are, therefore, an iiTesistil)le attraction to every sculptor win*, in dealing with 
ideal conceptions, usually avoids the draped figure, and so escapes in one direction '^uhject'^ 
of actuality and of the present day. As Lessing pithily says in the Lftoroon : •• The aim ot 
art is beauty. . . . Clothes are the outcome of necessity— and what has art to do with 
necessity?*' And it is not only beauty of form that attracts tlie sculptor hut l)eautv of move- 
ment, for its owui sake, as developed in the play uf muscle, joint, and structure, and ot expres- 
sion. All this is concealed by drapm*y. At the same time, in drapery, properly managed, 
elegance and dignity are inherent : yet it is most admirable when simply treated and ^pvere - 
w'ith anv ornament rigorously subordinated to the elevated character of the figure. 

It is not surprising that so subtle an art as sculpture is little understood in this country, 
or, indeed, by the general public anywhere, for the eye i^ ever more atfected by colour than 
by form. Again, wdiile painting is frankly illusive, sculpture appears to the untlunking to 
be imitative. Yet it is nothing of the kind. " Tt^ beginnings are more ea'-y than tho-e nt 
anv other art and its endings more difticult. Almost anyone can mould pliant clay into the 
copy or the semblance of a man. few* can conceive and embody an elevated idt-a, imt by imita- 
tion of a model, but by the fine treatment of form and the noble character of expression and 
design."- For the form i" w'ithout colour, without atmosphere, withnut tone, without '^ul^ject- 
or anecdote, or landscape, or other accessories appropriate for pictorial treatment. In sculp- 
ture the model has to be idtohsed or the result is commonplace. In -liort. while tin- painter 
can take anything almost for his subject, the scul})ior is seveiely and chastely restricted. 

This being sO, the introduction of colonr, if (airried into imitation, lU'ce-^arily condemn- 
itself. (1 am not alluding, of course, to chrvseleidnintine w'orkj For the more a st<itue looks 
like a real man, the less it is like sculpture and the more like a waxwurk. On tlu' other b.and. 
a single colour is no colour s<'ulpturall3' considered. But w'hether we set up in oui* places .l 
white gentleman, a bruw'n gentleman, or a green gentleman, we recoL;ni-e him in certain 

nobleness of aspect — the (juality above all others which justihes the per[)etiidtion in -culpture 
of the memory of any man. The works 1 am reserving to -how yim at tin* end will illu-tiate 
fully what i mean. 

With these few words on the nature of sculpture I leverl to the woi-k ot tli,. Bj-itish 
School. 

Until Alfred Stevens, scarcely anyone in this kiiig(hau thought of in-tilliiig i-eal lite and 
blood into the clay and marble. Aiid what life it was tliat Steven.s realised I not life (.idv, but 
dignity, and nobility of form and movement, previously unknown in British w(n-k. I'olhtwe]* 
though he was ol Michelangelo and the Italian Benaissance, he wa- enlirelv pei’-onal and 
no copyist. He was in llie right sense unconscious of liis greatiu-ss, and, liad not the acei<len1 
of an open competition made his genius patent to the world, lu' might have gone oji to the end of 
his days teaching, designing fenders, pots, and fire-grates, with tlu‘ (XM-asional relief, perhaps, of 
painting a portrait or ilecoration leveii the tallies in tin* BefreNluiient Boom at South Kensington 
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Mii^euiu lire One oi the .-.ecrets nf his '5iie(‘e>^ was his kiiowlt(lue ef cuiiblruelion. and 

his feeling for areliiteetnre helped him to treat sculpture w'ith line decorative etfeet,"' 

Ilis " ^Memorial of tlie (ireat Kxhihitioii,'* wdiieh wais not carried beyond the sketch, shows 
his constructional ability and the intellectual force of his imagination. It is heavy — not with 
dailies'-, but with power. The great ^keicli for the *• 'Wellington Meinoriar* has similar quali- 
ties. It is here seen complete with the e([uestrian figure on the top. Into the bitter debate on 
what I hold to be the lainentalde desecration of this supreme national treasure by a clever 
young sculptor at the present inoinent I need not enter here. With certain modifications it is 
now, in St. rauhs Cathedral, lacking its final ornanumt. but revised in its architectural forms 
in view of the final abandonment, as Stevens thought, of the horse and rider. Yet the eques- 
trian group is to be f)Ut u}) on tlii- altered design after all. As w'e -ee it here we can judge of 
it-^ one fault — a w^eakiiess, not of construction, but of design -the arched moulding. I hold, 
l)eing in apf't araiice too slight to carry the su[)erincumbent mass. And not in appearance 
only : for Mr. .Tohn Belcher, B.A.. has lately written to The Thnee to declare that the structure 
lui'^ Uni sufficient strength to bear the added weight of the Duke mounted on his curvetting 
cab-horse— this completion '* appears to be. 

Yet even Snw'en- wais pow'erless to influence very mucli the prevailing passion among 
our artist^ who were hypnotised by the ‘-Antique** — for w'restling wuth sculpture, as it 
were, in the (ira co-B(mian manner, 

Thomas ^Voolner. who maintained that elevation of conception which brought him 
aiqdaiise fur lii^ “ Mrgilia lamenting the Banishment (d Coriolanus " (whom she sees in her 
dream) —t«i my mind hi^ most perfect and ex(|uisitely touching w'ork— did not attempt a truly 
realistic subject till towards the end of liis career, and tlien failed of complete success. Baron 
Maroclietti tried to introduce a more modern feeling, and his “ Bichard Cieur de Lion '* at 
WY^tmiimter ev(*ked great eiithu-iasiu. Bui. fenny own part, I cannot admire the incongruity 
of a twelfth -century king mounted on a modern thorougliln-ed of the toy-terrier lireed and 
raising an arm dcv<.ud of all vigour. Sir Edgar Boehm wots on the whole more successful, and 
his influence contributed somewhat to tbaw^ the chill : luit. unhappily, his l)est-known work 
in Loiulen, tlie ‘‘Wellington ^Memorial,'’ is cold and empty, though possibly correct enough. 

Foley, wdio at first w'as all for “the unities *' and “a pure style,*' as he claimed, in his 
later years threw his previous contention^ to the winds when his epoch-making “General 
Outran!, *' now- in India, reminded the puldic that monuments need not he '-taid to dulness, or 
stifi* and dtaid in their imperturbability. 

Meanwhile, Armstead, who at the time of his death wais the oldest of our living sculptors 
(I am forced t(.) bring forward the sculf)tors in chronological order of their first exhibiting, as the 
only consistent arrangement to prevent overlappingh w-as w'orking in the spirit of the younger 
school, and producing sculptural schemes of unprecedented magnitude, at tlie Colonial Ofiice. 
The statue, set up at Chatham, of “Lieutenant MMghorn " ipioneer of the Overland Eoutef 
is impressive by its style and its spirit, Ijv its energy, strength, and })ictures(]ueness. But a 
more interesting work, technically speaking, is a nieniorial to a son of the Earl of Yeinyss, 
“ I)avid and Lion,'* now fixed in tlie (niards* Chapel at Ixiiightsbridge. Line in imagination 
and design, it is Xiiievite in character of treatment. It is in very fiat relief, only one stage 
removed from the Egyptian, when •• tlie expression '* de[>eiids greatly on the lines of the outer 
contours. This is true relief, for we are not allow'ed to forget the flat surface from w'hicb it is 
carved. This work wais carved wholly by the artist’s uw-n hand direct from the living model. The 
crowning merit of Mr. Armstead’s work is its unornainental character, its unusual dignity, and 
“ bigness/' and sense of style, without any “ cheapness '* of effect, or of the poorness of nature. 

Xdii .--From ihi< point I'nvw.iids .ill tlu* oxaiuple- uanird to 1>\ lantmi 
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George La\v^?un. too, had a geuuine ^en>e of ^tyle, and jint t'>ea|>ed goiuTal iTrognitiuu a-- 
a tine sculptor. He belonged to the Scottisli Srhool. Hi- ■* ^InthtT’le^- “ i- a group adiiiirahly 
Scottish in sentiment, full of pathos, and free in handling, voi, a- 1 think, alniM'^i t>>(. pirional 
for sculpture. Hi< best work i^ full of distinction and free fiom trick or trith*''. 

'\^ hen Mr. Brock ■\\ent to London in ls6(> he entered the studio df FoU^y : but lie m-oh 
felt the foreign current, and, brilliantly rebelling again-t hi-' friend and ttadier, he wa- 
courageous enough to modify his ^tyle when it was already formed aiul hi- (MVeer urli a--ured : 
and, so developed, be has left his master very far behind. 

The ideal work that marked the transition “The i\Ioiuent of Fto^dl -.i line -diolarly 
group, boon to be surpassed in technical quality and rehiieinent of ta-te. Ilow gnat wa- tlu 
change may be seen in “The Clenius of Poetry" — ^giMceful and rtqio-tTul when^ tlu otlur wa- 
violent in action and passionate, and sciilpturebijue wdiere that wa^^ pictorial, or at lea-t anec- 
dotal. But a higher point was reached in “Eve," so tc)uching in attitude and -eniinieiit a 
fair, shamed woman, purposely not endowed with that conventional i^erfeciir.n ot beauty 
commonly attributed to the Fii\-t Mother — more exqui->ite in feeling than in tau’-on. with her 
head bowed wdth the weight of remorse. In portraiture Mr. Brock ha- -imilarly excellM. 
The inherent difficulty of a seated figure and uprai-ed arm is happily surmounted in the “ i)r. 
Philpott of M orcester. The treatment of drapery, especially of the -leeve- for t xaniple. i- 
very striking. There are no black holes of shadow' : the det)re^^sionb are shallow tf hrdd the 
light, and effect, or snap, i^ given hy the crispness or sharpening of the edge-. Mr. BrtickV 
statue of Professor Sir Eichard Owen shows the same handling. AYe -ee the justilicatinn t<u’ 
the treatment in the group of “ The Fates " among the Elgin Marbles. 

From that we turn to a work more admirable still in feeling— the bu-t of Her late Maje-:v, 
“Queen Victoria' ; one of the noblest, most dignified, and mo-t exqiii-ite w'oik- of it- cla-- 
executed in England— full of tenderness, of character lovingly rendered, with a delicate feeling 
for form rightly realised. Carried so far that the marble almost re-emblem, Iie^h. and alnn.sl 
breathes, it remains sculpture, free from trick. And the wLole ib a mo.-t finished and beautiful 
rendering of the aged Queen at her best — sw'eet, elegant, thoughtful, wi-e. and >nlemm 

bins woik heialded what is hitherto the sculptor s masterpiece, bv wliich tbe meiiifU’v (>f 
•‘Lord Leighton*’ is to he kept green for evermore in the aisle of St. Paul’- C<ithedral. ' In 
proportion, in harmony of design and of line, and in bilhouette, in conce])tion, in scmiuicnt, in 
detail, and in decoration - it surely offers little to the adverse critic. The etfigv bliows. Leighton 
asleep, alive to all w'ho knew him, and figures personifying his arts. Painting and Scul})tiu’e, at 
head and foot, guard his sarcotdiagus. This is a monument in which the great President him- 
seif W'ould assuredly have rejoiced, for all its heauty, tranquillity, and t>eace. 

Mr. Brock's great equestrian statue, “ Edwaird the Black Prince," will ])e tamiliar to twerv 
visitor to Leeds — a noble w'ork clearly inspired ])y the most magnificent equestrian statue in the 
world, the Colleoni Statue by Verrocchio in Venice — one of the luo.-t impressive works of it- 
kind produced in our day. Finally, w'e have the model for the Q)ueeu Victoria Meinoiial, now 
being set up in front of Buckingham Palace, the general view showing the platfonn 70 feet 
wide. The side l)abins are to l)e HU) feet long and 2S acros.', ; one with their figure- repn- 
senting “ Power," that is to say the two Services, and the other “ liitelligeiice," that i- to say 
Arts and Sciences though intelligence is probaldy not denied to tbe Seiwices al-n. 'fhe wat^w 
wall run night and day. The small figures in tbe foreground are intended to ^]l()w■ tlie scahx 
The central feature is on a one-tenth scale, so that as the model is 7 ft. 0 in. high, it will 
he 77) feet high to the tip of the Victory's wing. The idea is— the great (hieeii seated amid lua* 
personal qualities wiiicli made her great. “ Victory *' at the lop is supported by Courage " and 
“ Constancy,” and around almost on a level with the Quek^n are “Justice," “Truth," and “Motlier- 
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hood." ^^Teat work ir^ only one incident in the great scheme <jf the Proeebsional Road. 

I think that Mr. Broi-k has judged S(nindly in deciding to follow traditional lines for this great 
work : for this wa^ not the occasitjn, as some have held it t(.> he, U) make experiments or to run 
ri^ks by striking out in new directions. Although the general idea is leased on tradition, the 
work is not only personal to the sculptor l)Ut thoroughly modern in treatment. Audit 
cannot lie doubted that the complete work will l>e the crowning triumph of Mr. Brock's career. 

Sir Charle- LawesAVittewronge — gratefully remembered a- the defendant, on principle, 
in the gn^it libel ca'^e of Belt i\ Lawe^ — ha^ >pent hi', life in producing a very few works of 
high ambition. Following his Mazeppa-like group, They Bound Me On.*' with all its com- 
plexity, he ha> produced hi.', still more complex Death of Dirce," distantly suggested by the 
work by Apollonio^ and Tauriskos — “ I)irce,‘' known as ‘‘the Farnese Bull" in Xaples — 
belonging to the first century j; c.. Hellenistic sculpture. There is a bull and a struggling 
man — ]>ut there the resemblance ceases, except the main similarity that it i^ also, unavoidably, 
pyramidal in composition. This colossal work is in marble, tvith white tigures, and bull and 
ground coloured grey, in order to simplify the aspect of the figures. It is probably the most 
ambition- work of its class produced in England in modern times, and looks tvell all round. 
Sir Charle-. wdio is a champion of the architectonic note in sculpture, is ahvays strong and 
healthy in his work, tvith good, robust character. Its occasional heaviness or etfervescence is 
more than compen-ated for by its vigour in action and treatment, and. if ever it tvants repose 
or refinement, it is sculpture-<jue in manner, tvitli a bigness and l)oldness suited to the open. 

Mr. Ilaino Thornycroft, meanwhile, turned from the fieshy school" towxirds the Greeks, 
and with “Lot's Wife "—with the vigorous modelling of the head turned to look, and the 
lower limbs and drat'cry already taking a columnar form, as she i> struck cold with the sudden 
tran>formati(»n — he proved that a new^ sculptor had arisen among us. Then came “ Artemis" 
— a surpri:^e even to those who thought they had taken their measure of the sculptor's com- 
manding power. The fornix cUid the head are nobly conceived, and the whole is original in 
arrangement and statues<|uely beautiful. With Teucer *' Mr. Thornycroft reached the high- 
water mark of his early career. Thi^ figure, watching the last arrenv in its fiiglit — the eighth 
he liad let fiy — aimed at Hector by the Homeric bowunan, is realistic though Classic, instinct 
with life, and nolde in form. 

On the other hand “ The Sower," inspired of course ])y Jean Franrois Millet, is a semi- 
realistic statue introducing the problem of modern dress in the figure of a British peasant, 
with the heavy gait, the natural yet heroic pose, the fine swung, the sadness and pathos of the 
soil. What the sculptor loses of the liuman form, by reason of his design, he gains in action 
and in movement. 

A brilliant example of the realistic is the “ General Charles Gordon," in Trafalgar 
S(|uare. sugge-tive of the masterfulness, dignity, and ijuiet self-confidence of the hero. It is 
on(‘ of the fine'-t statue^ in London of its class. For a contrast, compare wuth this the 
“ Dean Colet," the founder of St. Paul's School, iiuaintly whispering, a- it w^ere, the name of 
Verroccliio or j)onatelh>, telling, wuth the delicious accent of the Italian School, among the 
more familiar realism or metre oltvious poetry of t(vday. 

In the great national memorial to Mr. Gladstone, in the Strand, we have the Duitjuum 

of Mr. Thornycroft in elaborateness, if not in quality. I show* this particular viewy not 
so much to illustrate its general arrangement, but in order to demonstrate the artist's idea in 
contrasting the dignity and sturdy imuiovableness of Gladstone the Man, energetic even in 
1‘epose, with the movement and variety of his qualities and activities, syml)olised in the four 
groups iliat surround tlie pedestal on which he is raised higli above tlu' passer-by. 

The figure itself faithfully <ind impressively reflects the character of the man, firmly and 
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.-ulidiy plaiilt'd. in hi^ a-- ChaiiL-tdlor of the K\L‘lie4Uei‘. alert, iiiteii'-e, \et la iteVuh iit in 

e\pre^^ie>n : it i- the man who tor so many years dominated Kn.Ltland’^ polities ami direrte<l lu r 
der^tinies. It i^ tliiely set up, -troiiy in ma<'^ and halanee, and fairly intere>tin,Lj in '-illinuelle. 

Plf the monumental ^itf'-^tip"^, which have been de>iyned witli due ivi^uird to imu'eun nt and 
angularity, •’ A^})irati(m *' and “ Courage *' are held to represent the -tate-man'- canlinalcha- 
racteri^tio. “• A>[)iration/‘ heavily weightt^l with drapt-ry. ^trivt*'- im ntally to .ittain U) -nine 
high ideal \\ith which knowledge. U'^ indicateil hy the Injok ^he Imld-. ha- in-pired her. 
“Courage" — that i- to -ay Moral CniUMge " — -ei/e- v ith lier linn gi ip the “ Serpent nt hvih" 
the coil> of which are held do\Mi upon the mck beneath her knee while -he -tek- to -evir 
its head with her r^vord. A- a foil tn thi^ feaile-- ” Cnui'age " i- tlu tiightened rliild wIim 
clings to her tor protection. 

“Education" turn- with sympathetic atteiiiinn ti» the boy Itv hti* -ide, ami him -he 
shows the way to knowledge and the way nut into the vorld. Ey a ciuinu- chanct.* -lie i- 
actuaily pointing towards the old School Board Ottice-. hard-hy, “ Brotherhood " i- -ymholi-ed 
hy the tigure of “ Humanity " teaching the l^oy cai her bq^- a c-hild nt >trnng Anulo-Sa\nn 
type — to regard with friendshi[) and hrotherly attectinii the lad of another type and nationality 
whom she draw> to her. Yet Air. Thornycroft -taud^ ictrtli a >culptnr who fre<|Uently lum 
the touchstone of grandeur and style, with a ]>ig, broad rendering of the human form, with 
something of the movement of the Creeks, and not a little of their I'epo-e. 

Air. Havard Thomas is one of the most -erious and artistic uf nur -culptor>, A\hn love- to 
carve portrait -busts direct in luarhle. It is not by hi- public monuments of SLimuel AIorIe\' 
and (lladstone that he obtained his hdlnwing. hut hy hi- ideal work: “The Slave Cirl." 
carved at the beginning of his career, and “Lycidas" — the sen:^ution of three year- agi* — hi- 
latest important work, which were both at the Eraiico-Briti-h Exhibition. The aim is the 
same — character and -tyle, regardless of the conventiimal reprer'entation of beauty. ** Lvcida>." 
of course, is inspired hy the “ Boy Braying " of the School of Ly-i})pu^ fourth (.eiiturv i:.^ .. 
now in the Berlin Aluseumn Schoolmen have charged it with living ugly : the shoulders witli 
lieing of different widtlm (which i- untrue', the pelvic with Ijeing too -nicill. and the leg- mu 
a pair. But no one denie> the beauty of the modelling and quality of -urtacc, oi the tint- 
Classic feeling of the whole. Like all Air. Thoma.-A work it i-. I think, reposeful and quiet in 
arrangement and effect almo>t severe— vith ]-ethiemeiit and charm of sentiment, and 
excellence of taste, even when wanting in torce, and effect of light and .-hade. 

Onslow Lord, who was lost to Engli^li art before he had ])assed the middle age, 
made his first success vith the figure ot Henry Irving as “Hamlet " a well-coiiceiveil pie<'e 
of realism and expression, romantic, and verging on the theatrical, wliicli i^ precise! v what 
an actor's character-portrait .-hould do. The later seated statue — that(ff Huxley more keen, 
subtle, and refined, is more strikingly scul})turesque, for in it is no object and no ornament tu 
divert the attention, or to sugge-t a false appearance of decoration. Tlie ‘‘Cordon" (eretUed 
at Chatham), camel-mounted, reminding us far too vividly of the “ Arab Cliief " hv Barve, i^ 
more open to criticism on the score of elaliorateneS's of ornamental detail-. Mer^'in, imle(>d, 
it oversteps tin* Ijoundary of wdiat is allowable in sculpture: and, although tin* portinit is 
successful, it give- tlie i<lea of an enlarged ornameiit rallier than a piece of -culptiire. The 
“Shelley" Alonument is tiner in it- parts tlian in its entirety. I thiidv, because tlie })i'o- 
[)ortioiis and style of the details are infelicitous : and the wreath militate- again-l. ratlu-r 
than helps, the sculptuinl dignity of the ex(|uisitely rejah-red tigui'e of the drowiieil poet, wlio 
has been thrown up by the sea. It should never Ije forgotten — wliat tlie (ireek- taught us 
lliat tin* liarmony of \}]i‘ ///hi, of iniinilely mon* impoilama* than the detail-, no pei*- 
fection of wliiidi (.an eom])en-a1e for defect in arrangement and silla^uette. 
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a skilful j'jortraitist, ^Ylluse heads are speaking likenesses, Oiiskuv Ford always showed 
the least eoinmon aspect of the sitter, and few in this country have excelled him either in 
skill or taste. The head of Sir John Millais was executed when death was tightening its grip 
upon the great painter. Onslow Ford's work al^^ays charms, although not ky any means of 
the highest class. It would have taken more commanding position had it been more restrained 
in the matter of ornament. Yet its grace and refinement and sweetness of feeling happily 
retlei't the fascinating character of the man whom we all loved and admired. 

Tn 1S77 there hurst upon the world a new sculptor in the person of the man who, the very 
next year, was to be President of the Poyal Academy. 

Lord Leighton, as he told me himself, had been amusing himself in his studio one day 
by twisting up in his fingers a piece of modelling clay till it roughly took the form of a man 
struggling with a serpent. i\[. Al}>honse Legros saw the tiny sketch, and advised him to make 
a statue of it. Leighton took the hint, and An Atlilete struggling with a Python was the 
result. Xo work of modern tinu's has made a greater stir on its appearance than this group, 
modelled by a painter, which would have done honour to the ancients. Suppose it had been 
dug up from Attic soil, what would the world have said of it *? (Irand in style, noble in type 
and in form, profoundly learned in the knowledge of the human tigure it displays, tine in pose, 
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iii autiun, in(.»vement, palpitatiiijj; ^vith imi^^cular life, brilliant in execution, and iii'^tiiict ^vitll 
the manner uf the painter himself — the work was hailed, justiliahly, as something inaiA'ellous 
a tiuished ma>terpiece by one who was thought to he not yet even a student in sculpture - 
the greatest achievement in its own way ever produced in this England, And yet it wa> felt 
to l)e lacking in *' expression " — in that kind uf humanity which every truly great masterpiece 
mu‘'t exhildt. And we found artists marvelling at the arrangement, at the technitpie, and at 
tile casting and the like, when they should have been caught by the sentiment. Jhit Leighton 
did not care. He himself declared, as he expressed it to me, that what he ^^a^ “going fur*’ 
was beauty and expression of form, to the neglect of sentiment. 

But a curious thing was this. The model one day, tired out and ^uite stiff by a silting 
of two or three hours without a rest~for Leighton was an exacting master when at work, .ind 
compen-ated his models with double pay — the model, I say, at the welcome order, “ You may 
rest,” after one or two vain attempts, braced himself with an etfort to a refreshing stretch. 
Leighton was so much struck by the beauty of the pose that he cried out, “ Stop like that ! ** 
The man did so, and Leighton kept him standing for two hours more while he began his sketch 
for “The Sluggard.” 

Although far simpler in design, this work is of even higher accomplishment than “ The 
Athlete,” with its tine line and action, and its sense of style in the elongated joints. It is 
just as Greek as the other in its devotion to form, hut instead of representing an acti<.ui. an 
occurrence, it records a condition, a sensation, and so it is the subtler and higher conccpti<.»n : 
and it has some of the mystery which is distinctive of the tinest art of modern times, luit 
in which modern sculpture is so notably deficient. Great as was the sensation made i»y 
Leighton’s sculpture, and great as is his place in British art, the master seems to have no 
direcT follower or imitator among the younger men. 

Mr. John Swan has specialised as a sculptor of a particular class of subject, and is 
much of a stylist that he must know that when his work is done there are not verv manv 
who will appreciate its full beauty and importance. For the most part hi- sculptures are 
studies of animals, mainly the felida:, ])ecause they alone display, with the fascinating impres- 
siveness of their sinuous bodies, the whole gamut of the passiou^ in their most concentrated 
form. There is here nothing false, nothing pictorial, nothing lait the “dignity, nature, and 
tragically puissant muscularity of the mighty cats.” 

In this “ Leopard playing with a Tortoise*' (which recreation on the part of the leopard 
naturalists may possibly challenge) you may see the note of }^[v. Swan’s art— “ sinuosity,” 
with its tense muscles, its stretched and folded skin, and the suppres-»ed frenzy of enjoyment 
The note of Barye, the great Frenchman, from whom Mr. Swan lias drawn inspiration, is 
power and violent action and decorative form, as you may see in liis celebrated “ Jaguar and 
Babbit” (in the Louvre Museum). If with this you will compare Mr. Swan's more natura- 
listic ” Leopard Painning ” you will see my point. It is a fine, grim, semi-realistic .study 
of a great cat’s crawl, expressive all over, from its fierce and threatening lieid to it^ 
passionate, quivering tail. Not only have we the fine massiveness of treatment, hut al^o 
the texture of the fur and the hang of the skin. Mr. Swan does not force his anatomical 
knowledge upon the spectator; he conceals it as a scu]})tor should, and du(^^ not err m 
giving us science instead of art. 

A student of animal life not less enthusiastic is Mr. Harry Dixon, whose “ Bear Bunning ” 
is startlingly true, alike in movement, character, and form, and in construction too, when seen 
all round. In the iiack view’ the truth of the movement is, perhaps, even more convincing, 
and the impression even more admirable. The bear seems positivelv to he scuttling awav 
from the spectator. 




W e now eoiue to Mr. Alfreel Lrilbert. The position of Mr. Gilbert in the art world of 
Great Britain has long since been proclaimed by his brother sculptors and accepted by the 
public. Their admiration has set him on a pedestal so high that his artistic reputation is 
almost beyond harm — even of himself. Barely has a man in the history of art burst upon 
the world with a message of hope, translated into more brilliant achievement. He stands as 
one who has preached in his work a great movement, and in less than a decade effected as 
much as any other the salvation of the British school : and has intiuenced, quite as much as 
Dalou or Professor Lantcri, many of the young sculptors of the country. 

Ilis cliief productiou while he was still a young man in Borne vas the beautiful group of 
the ‘Olother and Child, ' produced when the Classic sculptors of that city were immersed 
in the spirit of antiquity. This group brings to mind, perhaps, the teaching of the Trench 
school, like the Charity " of Dubois ; but it recalls by its ease and dignity of arrangement 
some of the noble realism of Michelangelo’s Madonna and Child ’ in San Lorenzo in 
Florence, or the other in Bruges. The work was young, of course ; but what it lacked in 
power it gained in sweetness and tenderness, and made a sort of personal appeal to the 
emotion of the spectator. This statue-group, which represented, I may explain, Mr. Gilbert's 
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little b(.>n and lii'> iuir>e, made a ,L,aeat seii^atiun in Home: tlu‘ mudern feelm^^ a>toiii'.luMl tin- 
Pioman sculptors, some of ^Yhom are only now doin.i;' this kind of work. ^fr. (iilhertV appear- 
ance in the London exhihitions, ^\ith “ Pei^eus “ and “lcaru>,*' did nut e->cape the vigilance of 
the critio. Put other of Mr. (lilhert's (|nalities are seen in hi^ }Hirtrait ^^ork. which aia* e\}>re'>>ive 
hiograjdiie^ in hrunze or marble, full of character, and with a s})irituah a^^ well a*- a phy>ical, 
side, the mind di^-played ^^ith manly .sympathy, and the flesh itnd textuia*^ perfectly nali-ed, 
yet broad -strong, and modest as can be. In the tine etkgy >et up to “•-lohn Howard," on the 
centenary of the philanthropist's death, in the market-place of Ledford, soint^ of these (]Ualitit'> 
are obvious. The beautiful and highly original pedestal ha> done a good doal to direct into a 
better channel the eccentricities of what is called the “New Art," wdth its -.pasinodic mac-aroni 
style of ornament, of which ^uch a})}»alling exam}de> are to be seen at tlu^ [U’estnU day. It foia^- 
shadowed the Shafteslmr} Fountain. Lut greater far than this is the noble monument with 
which i\fr. Gilbert's name will ever be associated — the magnificent c(»los>al ** Statue of (hieen 
Victoria " erected at "Winchester. Unfortunately no adequate photograph couM be taken of it 
as it stood against the fidgety background of the ^Municipal building. To that 1 wall return in 
a moment. The Queen-Empress, the head of the State, in all her magnificence ('»f oUice, per- 
sonifying in herself all the splendour and greatness of her vast realms : dimiitied and superb : 
bearing easily all the emblems of majesty which the artist has so happily devised — yet gentle : 
the mother of her children, tinged with melancholy at her lonely state : her face lined with 
noble furrows gained in the service of her people — such is this statue. surpasstMl liy few oitigies 
or monuments w‘rought by artist to the honour of the Sovereign he loved and revered. Tin- 
prufu'sion of an ardent, poetic imagination i^ seen throughout — in the general arrangeiiioiit. in 
the exquisite Victory that surmounts the orb— in the stately throne — full of invention and 
originality— wajrked out in every part and in every detail w'itli infinite care, at the Icickas well 
as all around. The main conception is never lost sight of. though it give< birth to a 'si m 
dainty conceits — not all ot them, no doubt, beyond criticism, because not all of them i'urelv 
structural. Lut the w*ork, as it stood, is a veritable masterpiece. 

Xow’ see how w’e care about masterpieces of sculpture in England. The statue w a- de-igned 
for tlir i}itt'rn>r of a laiilding- the l\runicipal building in Winchester. Lut when the statue 
wais presented the Municipality said they had no room for it. and it must go tlu* 

building in the otien air. S<.‘ it was set up a^ you have seen it, in a dad })(Kition. At last it 
wars re-erected in a garden ; but the indifference to this treasure of art by the authorities 
had developed in a worse form in certain of the po[)ulace, wdio robbed it of some of its beau- 
tiful accessory statuettes in the niches. It is now on a plinth too high to bo properly seen : it 
has lost its crowning featuie of wa-ought iron: the figures have disappeared, both the tw'o 
guardian angels on the t(q) of the throne-back and from the niches, }iot onlv at tlu* sides, hut 
in the front and at the hack as w^ell, so that the thing as it stands seems almost hut a frame- 
work of the Iluished im'uuaaal witli its little garden of statuary. Vo wonder that .Mi-. Gilbert 
heartbroken over it — at least, that lie has declared his loss of interest in tlu^ work, and his 
unwillingness coinider any scheme of restoration. 

ilore complete tlian any of these is the conception for the ‘Mhike ofC'larence ^^[♦'UKa-ial " 
at W'indsor, ot wdiich only the simple fir^t sketch of the central feature as it was photogra})hed 
in the artist's studio is seen in the model. Since then there h<is been evolved and developed a 
w'ealtli of symbolical tigures, of exquisite ornament, and of pretty pathos of imagerv which makes 
a strong appeal, d’he guardian angel wdiich liolds over the dead ITince the crow-n of immortalitv 
— the only crown the Loyal youth might inherit — is of touching signiticaiice : and the little 
mourning cherul), not an Eros i)ut Anteros, is in itself a sol) of beauty. Tlie whole (‘oui[)osition 
forms a most harmonious line. Sumptuous as is this torn]) in its com])letf'd form, with its <u-ille 
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and all it^ beautiful tigure.s in vario^^ material —the St. (ieorii^e " ib one — it moves the spec- 
tator ])V relinenient and ele^^ance, and we cannot but feel that its melting’ pathos must hold some 
sort of consolation for those for whom it wa^ wrought. 

Then we have the ** Leicebter War Memorial,*' a great work being built up from tlie tiny 
model seen beside it. The wings were to be of beaten metal— indeed, little but the head and 
arms were to have been east. The banners intertwined are those of England, the Traubvaal, 
and Orange Eolony, in token of reconciliation. This is the monument the non-completion of 
which hab ]»rought the frugal sculptor into such dii‘e trouble. The public has thought that Mr. 
Gilljert has done no work for the money entrusted to him. Xow. this before you is the lirst 
colosbal monument he made. Dibbatished with it, seeing how^ he could do better, he smabhed 
it up. The second sutfered a like fate, for the sculptor in his passionate devotion to his art 
coubtitutionally thinks only of the work, and forgets all about the subscription list. At the 
present moment, the third version, which I have seen, is crumbling up in his studio. wTiile mis- 
fortune overwhelms him. I know^ of no such tragic story in the whole history of art— a very 
god of beaut V crushed by the weight of his own character and of public misunderstanding. 

Alfred (Tilbert is not to be considered so much as a severe sculptor, but as a sculptor and 
ornamentist. So that I believe it to be truth that no country can boast an artist lat once sculptor, 
decorative artist, and artificer^ of greater creative genius — that simply buds out ideas, motives, 
and conceptions — and who has accomplished more since the time of Cellini. And wdien we 
remember that to England wdio produced him, are due also Flaxman. Alfred Stevens, and 
Watts, w-e may well ask ourselves if ''Form " is indeed foreign to the temperament of this 
country, and if sculpture is really an exotic in the land *? 

It seems but the other day that Harry Bates, with his ■' Socrates teaching the People in 
the Agora." proclaimed himself a sculptor-student of power and imagination, with a romantic 
feeling, as it w’ere. for Classicism. He rose to his full strength in the great panel — Homer 
— A Blind old Man, and Poor — Sweetest he sings.’' In thib work, student's work it is true, 
with its balance and dignity in rhythmical line and line expression, we find a fiexibility which 
few*, if any, young Englishmen had shown heretofore ; the construction seems so right and so 
sculpturesque, and the sentiment so elevated and so musical. Nor does the background detract 
from the main subject : Homer and humanity in front, and behind a vision of the Parthenon 
and I’allas Athene and the great Sun of Art rising with the dawn of Poetry. Equal serenity, 
equal repose and delicacy, distinguish the beautiful Pandora " about to open her ivory casket. 
Exquisite in modelling, it is clearly founded on the Antique and achieves the purity of style at 
which the sculptor aimed. It would, doubtless, have been better had the ivory embellishment 
been in marble, too ; but all is so delicate and chaste that it seems ungracious to criticise so 
agreeal)le and charming a w'ork. 

Once more the Greek comes out in the strenuous w'ork of the following year — ** Hounds in 
Leash " — with its fine modelling <->f the straining dogs. The group, in the round, is more open 
and less involved than it appears on the screen ; and it is of fine effect in the Tate Gallery, 
wdiere the pdaster of it figures along with the '* Pandora. ' The bronze belongs to L{»rd 
Wemyss. Harry Bates -the product, as it were, of the British Museum— wus cut oft* as be 
was approaching the zenith of his middle age : yet in the short life during which he laboured 
he did splendid service to our school of sculpture and of sculptors, wdiile the pliotographic 
reproductions of his beautiful reliefs have been w^elcomed throughout the land, in homes 
into w'hicli never before bad sculpture entered. 

In striking contrast with Bates is Sir George Frampton, in whom w^e have one of the most 
versatile and original artists of the day, thoroughly in the new' movement" which he has 
done SI) much to direct. Highly accomplished, he is at home in every bram'h of his art and 
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eover*^ tile whole tiekl. Ii is seareely fourteen year- since he priwhu'ed his -latue of tlu' di-- 
eovery of EoniuliLs and Eeiiuis, ‘’The Children of the ^^<df — ^an ahlr work env>u.Ah, hut hmI 
yet expre>sive of the full de;^n'ee of individuality whirh the artist ^\a‘- -i)<>n {n reveal. It \\a- 
followed bv •* i\rysteriarcdr'- a head whieh the Ertaieh. I -up[inse. ^\(<uld rail " huienit* 
l^eaiitiful in eoneeytion and execution^ reposeful and deeorative. the tir>t of ihe lypi- t.f w.a-k 
with whicdi tlie artist has since identified him-elf. lie wa- nnw in open reladliiai auain-l 
“ white sculpture '* and thenceforward devoted himself to colmir. The ‘plaint ‘^tat^e or •• l>ame 
Alice Owen” ithe founder of the school vlierein it is erec-tcal in fiattenuMl ]»ron/e and niaiElr. 
Stems to recalb, so far as the bronze is concerned, the da-- of work we -• in tlir Inn-hradv 
Hofkirche, but restrained and, with all it-^ puaintne-^, extremely modern. Tlu* -kirt irmiii<l- 
U'^, too, of that in the heautiiul, rarely noticed statue of Anno, in i}ueen Anm *- <010 

In his distinctly decorative work 8ir George TT-anpaon is at his hafipie.-t. Hi- piadiiii 
fancy finds new things to do at every turn. In the '-Memorial Tablet to Mr. Charle- 
Mitchell,” in St. GeorgeA Church, at Jesruond (near Newcastle), he sounded a mwv mae .ind 
displayed some of the more striking general features of liis design. M*e see hov Ik e-ca[»e- 
from purely architectural forms (pediments and mouldings), introducing his owm inventimi- 
or reinventions of curved lines, and frecpiently substituting tree-forms for columns or pilaster-, 
with roots for bases, trunks for pillars, branches and foliage for capital-. Every detail merii- 
attention in this original conpjosition, which, however, in it.s design seeius to me to have a 
good deal more affinity wuth the w’ork of the w'oodworker than ^Yith that of tlu* scai})tor. 
The monument of Queen Victoria at Leeds is extraordinarily novel and succes:-ful as a ma--. 
and reveals the good effect of collaboration betW’een sculptor and architect. Frampion lia- great 
pow^ers as a designer and hardly less ah a modeller, although he does not allow' hi- techni-pio 
to intrude upon the eye. His w'ork is quiet, broad, and dignified, with good " ^t-pacing-out ” 
and with undecorated surfaces which are as valuable as the ornamental one>. Tliis contrast 
of richness and simplicity is at the very root of effect in ornament. A >tatue. like a vroman. 
decorated all over, is not decorated at all. 

Suave and sympathetic in his view' of art, Mr. Alfred Drury seek.^ the graceful. the})Iarid. 
and the harmonious, and cares little for vigour, passion, or anatomical displav. He attunes 
hi-, art, like his owm j^weet tenor voice, to the sound of the lute. 

The " Age ot Innocence ' is a nutew'orthy example of Mr. DrurvA later stvle i^^nice lu* 
abandoned that of his master, Dalou), a head of beauty and charm belonging to the higlier 
order of conce})tion which he has since sought to maintain. It A a very agreeable ^tudv of 
childhood, and good also from a decorative point of viewx It should ahvays l^e rememhered 
that one test of a sculi)tor is his rendering of young flesh and young forms : yet tlie laihlie 
alw’ays more taken with the more obvious and more dramatic and infinitelv easier lines and 
furms of old age. it is so much easier to make tlie inaride screech than sing. 

On the great scheme of decoration for the City Square at LecaA, carried out thruugli tlie 
munificence of a private citizen, several leading sculptors were engaged. Besides ^Mr. DinL-kA 
“ Edwaird the Black Prince ” and the statues of Leeds worthies, a set of electric ,staiidaixA liave 
been set around. For these Mr. Drury designed the colossal figure entitled Even,” su that, 
W'itli a similar series of “Morn," a set of statues holding flambeaux unique in (ireat Britain 
might light the Square like those wliieh surmount tlie pedestals aimuid tlie Op^-ra Houm* in 
Paris. Since then Mr. Drury has carried out the series of colossal grouj^s surmounting andii- 
tectural features at the new^ M ar Office. Although they are TO feet from the ground. Uu‘v are 
to be recogiiAed as fine-even noble—realisations of the glories and horrors of Mdir--t]ie 
“ Trium2)h of Peace," and the “ Rew'ard of Fame " and “ History." Dignity i^ tlie kev-iiote 
of the whole conception, with broad and beautiful uiodelIing—( [ have seen tliem dose)* - and 
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the artist lias not founh it easy to surpass them in plastic heauty in tho e:re it (h coraiinn lu-lui'^ 
recently completed fur the new Lambeth Bridge. I have ju'-t >ecured to >ho\\ yuu the t\\i> 
colos'-al iigiire:^ \shich iiu\v stand at the side-- of the Lnlraiice to Sir A'^toii AVehhS new va'>t 
South Kensington Museum; the tir-,t is “ Inspiration." and the other ** Knowledge." The-e 
show the work^ in the clay ; and they sutliciently display tludr nmdern -}>irit. As an example 
of his purely decorative, architectural sculpture, you nuiy look at the Ihgh-i-elief }>am 1 un- 
covered the otlitu* day on 

" the recently lini'>]ie(l laiild- 

ing hy Mr. Behdier at tlie 
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cornel* of St •hinu^s Stiaet 
and Biccadilly. Tht^ irlief 
is somewhat forced, a-- ther** 
i'-a greatly pro jec ting hr < ai/e 
balcony above it. 

Mr. Pranenay is one of 
the must brilliant of the 
younger men of to-day. 
His versatility is somewhat 
bewildering, for he can 
w*ork in every style. The 
ideal tigure of “ The Spear- 
man/' excellent alike in 
pose and modelling, re- 
minds us somewdiat (d 
Thornycroft or of the sen- 
timent of Leighton. IMr. 
Pomeroy does what he likes 
and does it w'ell, lint 1 am 
not sure that he has yet 
shown the possibilities nf 
his individuality and mas- 
tery. Perhap-. this may 
fairly w’ell l^e seen in the 
w*ork, the commission for 
^Yhich he won, for the Cen- 
tenary Statue of Ihthert 
Burns " for Paisley. This 
he has executed witli sucli 
remarkable success that 


when the st.itue wa^ erected 

the bjcal critics did not carp, neither w*ere they dissatisfied, and they were Si'otidi mid 
Pome.roy English. Xo doubt this })reseiitment is one of the most refined <ind ple.isiie^r ^f 
the numerous effigies of the poet wdiich have been lately erected, and yet in conetg)tinn and 
f)Ose it i)owerfully recalls to me Hugoulin's Le Be})os " in the Salon of isgs. 

There is a vein of poetry in much of Mr, Al])ert Toft's w'ork, ex]i)ressed witli unmistakable 
individuality, as in his ‘‘ Spirit of Contemplation"; there is an effort to be symmetrical, a 
musical harmony, an evenness of ])alance, and a ixdationshi[) to the whole. But to my minil 
Mr. Toft has in the past ventured a little too close to naturalism— which besought to discount. 
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Ub it were, by graceful arrangement or accessory. But that phase is over. The ideas he 
sets himself to express are of a worthy kind, as in The Cup of Immortality ‘’—they have 
something of his own Spirit of Contemplation/* and are represented with technical skill, 
without undue display of dexterity. Apart from his monuments, the most scholarly of all 
his works—the most elevated and sympathetic, excellent in line, composition, and pose — is his 
‘‘Mother and Child.” There can l>e no doubt that we have here a touch of true nobility and 
of sculpturesque genius. 

Professor Edouard Lanteri, of the Pioyal College of Art, now a naturalised Briton, has 
produced many admirable works on his own 
account. That which dis})lays in the most 
remarkable degree life and character is ''The 
Fencing Master ** — a figure of striking truth and 
vivacity, which seems ever ready to don its 
mask and spring to? garde. This sort of figure 
is always best as a statuette. But, excellent 
sculptor as he is, gifted with extreme dexterity, 
with a cleverness which is marvellous, as a 
teacher he has absolutely no superior, and many 
of our most succe^.'^ful sculptors of to-day owe 
much to his untiring energy and interest, and to 
his extraordinary power in awakening enthu- 
siasm in his pupils. 

Professor Lanteri's demonstration modelling 
is wonderful. You may care to see how he works 
before the pupils. He sets up the clay, and 
shows how to measure off the exact position of 
eyebrows and the line of the nose in the sitter. 

Then he begins modelling, taking the orbits first, 
the sliape of the brows, nose, nostril, mouth, 
jaw, and so on regarded all round, building u}:), 
bit by bit, all in the necessary order. Then 
he gives the characteristic pose of the model 
—the turn of the head -by grasping it in both 
hands and twisting round the clay as required. 

The modelling is carried farther and farther, 
with extraordinary certainty, brilliancy, and 
understanding, the actual forms, and the cha- 
racter and expression, being all well before the 
sculptor's mental eye. And then the whole is completed in an incredibly short space of time, 
not only lifelike, but fine and romantic — Classic in its way, and full of style, life, character, 
and humour. 

Mr. Goscombe John, when still a student, had established a reputation for the refinement 
of feeling we see in his work. But he soon matured into something far higher, and far more 
admirable, in the austere figure of John the Baptist. This is the accepted type of the 
Precursor, such as was imagined by Donatello, by Michelozzo Michelozzi, or by the German 
sculptors. Lord Bute acquired it, and must be said to possess one of the best ascetic figures, 
in a purely sculptural sense, that have been produced in England in the present development. 
Compare with this the colossal effigy of the late Duke of Devonshire, now erected at Eastbourne, 

a M 
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ami voii ^ee the wide ran^^e ef Mr. dolin'^ art. TIii> iiiit -tatut, tlu^ i}n|)n}laiit of all lit- 

ha> })rudaeed, lia^ the uni(|Ue di^tinetiiai <d liaviiiit , named the (mid Mrdai at llu* i’arl'' Salon. 
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in tlie knight with his armour and accessories, a^ contrasted ^^ith the nude ligure of 

the girl. Iinleed, the maiden seems to me to be actuated lei?^ by gratitude to her deliverer than 
by her pride in the performance. In spite of the manifest sincerity of the artist himself, there 
i'' a eertciiii hu'k of sincerity in the treatment of the subject ■\\hich he has undertaken to represent, 
l^ecause he i^ apt to overdo things. The result is a certain fus.'^ine'^^ of decoration or of action, 
and a con>e(|uent absence of dignity. In Hypnos bestowing Sleep upon the Earth ‘‘ there 
i^ a nuH’e [)leH>iiig sen^e Conveyed. It is a 1 beautiful work, rather imposing in its sentiment, 
and at>proaching the monumental ; and the figure is not without considerable grace and 
strength. Mr. Eehr’s recent Fallen Angel shows both his strength and his weakness. It 
is powerful, full of colour, energy, and movement : but it shows also a twist of body impossible 
to any hut a profe--ional contortionist. Yet the work itself is sound, and good in modelling. 

Most Londoners know one of the earliest ot Mr. Colton’s works— the Mermaid 
Foiinlaiu " in Hyde Lark — which was ordered from him by Her late Majesty’s First 
Commis.-ioiier of AVorks ot that day during an official artistic lucid interval. The Image- 
Finder a Work more serious in effort — and of greater originality, is more sculpturesque 
in motive than in search after grace. But I cannot help thinking that the muscular display 
is a little overdone — as some even of the Old Masters, such as Bandinelli, were wont to overdo 
it : lor the dis[ilay of scholai’slhp has proved an irresistible attraction to masters of all periods. 
Ivlore admirable is •* The Crown of Love,” soberly insiured by M. Bodin. A higlily accomplished 
composition, though ai^pearing here a little involved as to the crossing of the limbs, it is 
charming in sentiment and admirable in execution. This point illustrates the Parisian flavour 
still to he found in some of Mr. Colton’s work : but the sculptor is endowed with so strong an 
individuality, and is po^-essed of such a true power of design and sense of style, that we may 
regard him as among the ablest leaders of the younger men. He has not yet surpassed this 
vork. 

There are many other sculptors who are making a iiame. At first sight it appears that 
^Ir. J>avid McGill, when he exhibited his pleasing “ Hero and Leander,” was a disciple of 
Harry Bates, But "The Bather,” though more simple, is more striking— well-modelled and 
of a welcome quaintiiess and humour, as it (to my mind) Mr. McCHll had been looking at old 
Japanese wood-carving. 

Mr. M icgilli\'ray, of the Pioyal Scottish Academy. I take to he now the most able among 
the scul[)tors of Scotland. Among his many works I have selected this little bust of "A Gipsy 
(iirl,” because of its charm, its vigour, and skilful modelling, its simplicity and breadth — 
<iud. withal, its true Scottish character. At the same time, Mr, Macgillivray is most to he 
admired in the monuments he has had an opportunity of designing. His work takes its 
place as "very good,” and it pos'^jssbes a strong seulpturedike character, so that the general 
effect ib excellent and well coubidered. 

Mr, Derwent MYud harks back more or less to tradition, and aims at dignity and 
idealibed lieaiity of form, and (juite uniibual refinement of ty2)e. There ib a delightful 
piquancy in the head of ‘’Atalanta” — a dibtinet French flavour, while the accidental 
icbemblance in the attitude of the arms to Michelangelo's ‘'David” is amusing. The 
"Psyche ’’of this year, dainty in pose and expression, reticent yet complete in modelling, 
reaches a point of elegance vhich he has not heretofore altaiiieF Here is a man worthy 
to challenge the ^ii})reniacy ot Mr, ^facKennal in the near future. His work is marked by 
strong characttu* and serious thought, and we are always conscious that behind the work is a 
)iin)\ endowed with tirmness and strength id' will. 

1 am about to conclude. But let us glance briefiy at the vork of tw(> or three of our 
youngei* men vlio iwv destined to fill. perliai>s, givat places in the immediate future. 
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First we liRve Mr. Albert H. Hodge, whose highly original work requires a lecture to itself, 
for it involves the whole theory of relief in relation to architecture. It is very remarkable in 
.style and character. The Eelief of Science ’’ is very low in reality- -the sharpness and 
boldness of modelling and almost exaggeration of “under-cutting*' obtaining his calculated 
etfect in a proper light. In the high relief the detached head is not much thicker than a 
board, and we must ask — how would it wear in time and weather’? In the Edief of “Com- 
merce " the only piece of high relief is the man's foreshortened knee. In spite of appearances 
the woman’s body scarcely rises above the ground. It is extremely intere'>ting and contention^. 
Ail the while in these figures he does not allow you to think of fie-h, he insists on yuur feeling 
the stone, and emphasises the fiat plane and the Mibjection of the r-cul[>tin-e to tlie arehitectunc 
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Mr. Garbe has produced a work of real i^iower in '‘The Egoi>t ” — the personification of 
selfishness, headstrong and brutal, who with a happy touch and by a clever arrangement 
of pose like that in Falguiere’s '• Secret de la Tombe,'’ has silenced the voice of the Sphinx- 
Conscience. The modelling is good and character striking. 

It will have been observed that several of our most admirable sculptors have been trained 
as painters - Alfred Stevens, Mr. Swan, Lord Leighton. 

But, excluding x\lfred Stevens, none of all the sculptors who have been mentioned hitherto 
surpasses in power our greatest artist, George F, Watts, vho as a sculptor claims all our 
respect, all our enthusiasm. His earliest self-training was in a sculptor's studio, and he brought 
himself up on the study of the Elgin Marbles, as he told me many a time. Fie found out for 
himself the axiom of Michelangelo which I have already quoted— that the nearer painting ap- 
proaches sculpture, the better it is : the nearer sculpture approaches painting, the worse it is 
The half-a-dozen pieces of sculpture of Mr. Watts place him very high indeed among the 
world's finest sculptors of the nineteenth century~-high among the sculptors of all times. The 
magnificent recumbent efiigy of the Bishop Lonsdale in Lichfield Cathedral was an epoch- 
making work — not only in the technical matter of the bold treatment of the drai>ery, but in its 
largeness and breadth and its noble sense of style. The head is perfectly magnificent in its 
expression of solemn dignity. Here, it was felt at once, we have a great master : for grandeur 
r>f sentiment and of form are in this S2)lendid figure. But the sculptor did not show his full 
all-round [lower until he jiroduced “Hugh Lupus." In modelling for the late Duke of West- 
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minster this colossal statue of his great ancestor, now set up at Eaton Hall, Watts took full 
advantage of the freedom possible to so imaginative a composition. It may be objected that 
no horse can be drawing up with his front legs while dragging hard with the hind legs. This 
may Ije a blemish of fact— I am not sure ; but how powerful is the animal 1 how fine is the air 
of the horseman who has just cast off his falcon ! how original and sculpturesque the treatment 
of the clothing ! and how impressive the whole composition ! This monument is an extra- 
ordinarily grand and noble performance. 

Following this group is the colossal “ Vital Energy '* — representing a youth who, having 
already accomplished great deed.^ 
of action, reins up his horse and 
looks around for more to do and 
overcome : thus symbolising the 
unconquerable energy of the 
young generation. The huge 
work, here shown incomplete in 
the plaster, while it was occupy- 
ing so many years during which 
I watched its progress, is at last 
set up in bronze in South Africa. 

It was to have been erected in 
sight of the grave of Cecil Eliodes, 
in the Matoppo Hills, to sym- 
bolise for all time the mighty 
force of race and active civilisa- 
tion. The version, not very well 
placed and on too low a pedestal, 
in Kensington Gardens, must be 
familiar to all my hearers. 

Lastly, and I am glad to end 
with it, is the “ Clytie,’* surpassed 
in Classic ^‘bigness*’ and purity 
of style and feeling by little or 
nothing ever produced in Eng- 
land. For this bust is, perhaps, a 
more noble and complete thing 
than any that the artist created 
in painting. 

All his greatest qualities — so far as the material permits — are to be found in Watts's 
sculpture. There is, I think, no sculptor who has come nearer to obtaining the grandeur of 
form which is so wonderful in the Greek masterpieces. Grand and monumental in conception, 
noble in style, majestic in pose, the work of this man is a marvel among the men of to-day. 
Big, and simple in line, immense in character, full and rich in modelling, it is instinct with 
vigour, breadth, and movement. And form is specially considered, as it was considered by 
the Greeks. 

Does not, then, the work of the grand old man — who in his eighty-seventh year was 
working upon one of the masterpieces of his life — the statue of Tennyson set up in Lincoln — 
mark for us the true standard ? Does it not point out the way to those of our younger 
sculptors, who are too easily led astray by the dainty and the fanciful and the fashion of the 
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inumeiit? iiigenuity, elegance, taiicy, are tine cjualities : but with all their chanu they cannot 
rank with the dignity of a great ** style,*' elevated conce[)tion, a severe iind n^bb* ihrin. It is 
not enough to produce the *• playful” and the delightful, however line. AVe love Spenser and 
Keats, but we look to Milton. We delight in Sheridan, but we turn with pa^^ioiiaU' reverence 
to Shakespeare. We rejoice in Chopin, but we turn tinally to Jleethuveii and to Wagner. 
And as our sculptors have for their materials the marble and the broii/a whit-Ii la^t to eternitv 
-which cry our, therefore, for a treatment worthy of this noble destiny. thi'> mundane i no 
mortality — they mu-t aim at raising the spirit and sentiment ot their aiu.nid om a[)pi eciation 
of it, if the British School of Sculpture is t(> ju-^tify it^ ))romi''t of tn-day. 
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DiSCrsSlON OF MIL SPIELMAXX'S PAPEIL 
The President, Mr. Ernest Gkorge, in the Chair, 


Mu. ML GO^SCOMBE JOHN, P.A. said 

it was his very pleasant duty to pro^.oae a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Spielmann. The lecture had 
been a i^reat delight to them all, and must have 
been especially gratifying to the sculptors present. 
It was an uncommon thing to hear anybody lecture 
about sculpture, and a still more uncommon thing 
to hear anybody lecture about it who really under- 
stood it. Mr. Spielmann brought to bear on the 
problem not only sympathy and feeling, but also a 
special knowledge which was very rarely met with 
outside the technical ranks. Most arts were difficult 
to talk about among the uninitiated, and peihaps 
the most difficult of all were architecture and 
sculpture. So many things connected with the 
techmcjue influenced the sentiment, and it was 
almost impossible for the outsider to know what 
was the re^^ult of pure technique and what was the 
result of sheer sentiment. In judging sculpture 
and architecture, that w^as one of the rocks upon 
which the average lecturer split. There were many 
things in Mr. Spielmann's lecture that had started 
a train of thought. One of the most interesting 
was the origin of all that had taken place in the 
last thirty years. Most of them felt that Lord 
Leighton, to speak of one man, was perhaps more 
responsible and had more to do with it than any- 
one else, and his figure of the ** Athlete struggling 
wdth the Python" was really anepoch-making work, 
which created a great deal of enthusiasm at the 
time, and was still thought of with admiration. 
Me. ml ROBERT COLTON, A.R.A., said he 
thought that sculptors as a whole were greatly in 
want of spokesmen. Sculpture in England for 
the last few years had been struggling to become 
a school, if he might say so, and perhaps it had 
hardly arrived at the time when it could walk 
wdthout a nurse. Mr. Spielmann, he felt, was the 
only spokesman they had who really loved sculp- 
ture for sculpture’s sake. He was not led away 
by any eccentricities in sculpture. He thought 
they were dangerously near having a mist coming 
over their intentions in sculpture. There was a 
curious craze of the moment for mutilation in 
sculpture. It was to be seen in exhibitions — in 
first-class exhibitions, where almost every exhibit 
was but a portion of a figure. Arms were to be 
seen almost alone, heads split into sections — every 
possible mutilation, in fact. One figure, which 
was, he believed, greatly admired, was that of a 
lady who appeared to have been caught on a rail- 
way line ; her arms had been lost, her legs had 
been severed at the most unfortunate section and 
two moons were presented to view. All these 
fractions of figures were supposed to be very 
artistic and very fine, but of cour>e they were 
simply eccentricities and were not fine work in 


any w'ay. It was a cheap way of doing sculpture, 
a way in which anyone could succeed, because 
there w^as no difficulty in doing a fraction of a 
figure. Spokesmen like Mr. Spielmann were badly 
w'anted to point out thoroughly, as he seemed to do 
wfith the utmost atfection, the beauties of sculpture. 
That w'as not to criticise in a destructive manner. 
Brock’s Black Prince ” had been called by one of 
the biggest papers in London “ a gilded abomina- 
tion,’’ w'hile little piffiing things were criticised and 
praised. Sculpture must be criticised in a friendly 
spirit or it could never succeed in England. He 
hoped that eventually they would have more ^uch 
spokesmen as ^Ir. Spielmann. 

Me. H. H. STATHAM ML said he ffiould like 
to support the vote of thanks to ^Ir. Spielmann 
for his most interesting Paper, and also because 
sculpture w^as the art for which he had him sell the 
greatest passion. It seemed to him to be the most 
intellectual of all the arts. M ith regard to the 
progress of modern sculpture, he was old enough 
to remember the old rows of busts to be seen many 
years ago every year at the Royal Academy, like so 
many rows of pin-heads, realistic busts with no 
character at all. How difierent it was now* ; a 
certain number of realistic ones were to be seen, but 
there were many which had character — and not only 
character, but symbolism embodied in their acces- 
sories — and wEich w'ere of a high artntic imeivst. 
He w*a3 afraid sculpture never could be a popular 
art perhaps in any country, but still less in Eng- 
land, because it was essentially an abstract art. 
Mr. Spielmann had referred to that early work of 
Mr. Colton’s, the fountain near the Serpentine. 
He (the speaker) admired that very much, and he 
spoke to tw*o or three M est End peuple about it. 
They all said that it seemed to them a very queer 
and a very ugly thing — something quite unusual. 
It seemed to him that the great object of sculpture 
in its highest presentation was to present SdUie 
abstract thought in an abstract w*ay — the figure to 
be used not merely as an imitation of a figure, but 
to express an idea. If he might go for a moment 
from English to French sculpture, he might men- 
tion one most remarkable instance of that — viz. 
the centre group of Bartholome’s great work, the 
“ Monument aux Morts,” the group of a man and 
w’oman, wdth their backs to the spectator, looking 
into the door of a tomb. That was a most suggestive 
thing, and it W'as w'orth notice that it wits the woman 
who was the strong figure ; she was putting up her 
arm to support the man. He should never forget the 
impression the group made on him when it w'as first 
exhibited at the New Salon ; it seemed to him a per- 
fect poem in sculpture, and it was wx-rth anybody’s 
wEile to go to Pere- la- Chaise to see the complete 
W’ork now*. Perhaps no part of it was equal 
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ro tho^e two rigiu‘c>, but it was a \try remark- 
able work, as an example of poetic suggestion 
in sculpture. With regard to dealing with dress, 
it had occurred to hiu) that Completely costumed 
hgures could be dealt with rather better in bronze 
than in marble ; the material seemed to lend itself 
better to dress. Browning referred to that in the 
remarkable scene in ‘‘ Pippa Basses," where the 
sculptor explains to his bride the ditferent objects 
in his study. She looks at the plaster nmdei of a 
Kaiser in complete armour, and he say-., "Don’t 
look at that ; Better that will look when cast in 
bronze." He thought the sculptor was right. He 
had been struck with the way the French very of ten 
got over that costume ditheuity in their monuments 
of eminent men. It was a very common fashion 
with them simply to place a p rtrait bust of the 
man and then to surround it with abstract figures 
representing the dilierent virtues. That was done 
also in Mr. Gilbert’s monument just inside the 
west door of ^Yestminster Abbey, the monument 
to Fawcett, in which there was a medallion of 
Fawcett's head and a row of little iigures beneath 
representing various virtues ^p. bfsSh That seemed 
to him a very happy way of escaping from what was 
always a dihiculty in sculpture, dealing with modern 
dress, which was not sulhciently abstract for sculp- 
tural treatment. There was one point in the lecture 
in which he rather differed from Mr. Spielmann. 
Speaking of the connection of sculpture with archi- 
tecture, he could not say that he considered the 
Gladstone monument was a success except as to 
the figure of Gladstone himself. Taking the whole 
thing, what he disliked in it was that the figures 
had no architectural connection with the centre ; 
they stood out raggedly again:5t the sky all round. 
It appeared to him that when an architectural 
erection was used to form the centre of a sculptural 
monument, there should be a di-^tinct union in line 
and structure between the figures and the architec- 
tural part of the monument. There was one work 
of Mr. Gilbert’s which was not referred to, one of 
his early works — and he was afraid it no longer 
existed, but it was one he should like to remind 
the meeting of. He was very much struck with it 
himself when he saw it ; it was called ‘‘ A Dream,” 
he believed, but it was a figure of a large nude 
woman seated in a sort of antique chair, in a deep 
sleep, with an eagle with outspread wings hovering 
over her. It was full of poetic suggestion. He was 
told afterwards that it had never gone beyond clay, 
and that the sculptor destroyed it because of some 
dissatisfaction with it. He was glad to say that he 
had a reprts^n tation of it, which he prized very much. 

Mk, GOSCOMBE JOHN, referring to Mr. 
S tat ham’s remark about the costume difficulty, 
said that sculptors were mostly agreed that the 
treatment indicated was a most suitable form of 
memorial, but committees would not have it. He 
had tried over and over again to do something 
himself in that direction, and in one case only had 


he been aide to uo it. They wouhl IniNe the man. 
the whole man and every bit of the mam frock'Ci'at, 
bout^, ami e^er^ thing. That wa'^ the reason ^^hy 
bO many of their uionumeiU" were dea<lly un- 
interesting. 

Thi: ITIEblDENT said he had the greatest 
pleasure in otfering their most cordial thanks to Mr. 
Spielmann for \n< discourse that evening. It had 
been most enlightening to all of them, and especi- 
ally to the architects present. 

Mii. SBIFLMANN, in responding, -aid that Mr. 
Coltuii bad reftrred to young men being kd away 
by so many of the iiicu’e ephemeral iiut\eiionis t f 
the day. At the 0 })ening of the i-’ranco-ih’iti-h 
Exhibition, M. Mercie, speaking ab )Ut the dis])iay 
of Eugli-h sculpture at the Exhibition, expressed 
his surprise that we had anything like it. lie had 
no idea that our English School had suddtnly 
sprung forward to so advanced a line. M. Merck* 
remarked that w^hat struck him still more than the 
excellence of most of our sculptures was that our 
younger sculptors had knuwm how to avoid the 
pitfalls into which some of their cleverest young 
men in France had fallen. He had in his mind the 
plaster statue by M. Tisne, of a lady in full dre^s with 
a large -traw hat, with flowers, fal-lak and lace all 
falling dowm, and to give it a kind of resemblanee 
to poetic representation it had all been sniLOthed 
aw'ay as if the statue had been put out in heavy 
rain for a few weeks and then biought in. The 
attempt had been to tran-fer it fruin ordinary com- 
mon-place realism to the poetic by the action of the 
rain. The gentleman to whom he thought i\Ir, 
Colton referred specially was Signor Rosso. He 
had carried to the extreme the practice of exhibiting 
small fragments of the human body for serious ad- 
miration. He w^as particularly pleased w ith hi- own 
exhibition in wEich an outstanding exhibit was a 
representation of a lady's jaw^ ; the sculptor told 
them it w^as a lady’s — anyway, it was a jawx As 
regards the CHadstone memorial, he thought he had 
been misunderstood by Mr. Statham. He had not 
spoken of it wdth special approval or as being Mr. 
Thornycroft’s finest w'ork. He said it was remark- 
able in point of importance, not necessarily of 
quality. But it must be remembered that Mr. 
Thornycroft was faced by the particular problem 
w’hich he desired to w^ork out of having the man 
himself, showing his sturdiness, represented there 
by a firm figure, and the perturbed life he bad led 
being represented by the accompanying figures. If 
he had represented only that which would be in 
relation to the architecture, he would nece--arily 
have lost the whole motive he had in his mind in 
designing the figures. The particular work of Mr. 
Gilbert^^to wEich Mr. Statham referred as The 
Dream, ^ w'as the work which w’as exhibited as 

The Enchanted Chair.” That, he was sorrv to 
say, had been destroyed by the arlik, with a good 
many of his other wvu’ks, wEich he thought were 
not quite up to the highest lie could or might reach. 
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I 1[A\'K underiaken to Attempt a description of 
tlu^ structural development of this buildin^q-. 
That the huildini.^ a^ it stands i^ the outcome 
of develupmeiit in structural form, from somethimr 
dihereiit, I have to show. Like the vast majority 
of our old churches this L nut a structuie that has 
come into shape, as we see it tu-diiy, all at one time 
of buildine or according" to one premeditated design. 
Ly no means. ( )n the contrary, it proclaims itself — 
by unmistakable, internal evidence — as a ,rrrowth, 
tlie result of a dehnite process ot expansion and 
renewal ot part'^ one alter another, a process whose 
duration may be counted by centuries. That is 
to ^^ay, the fabiic has a lite-history of ns own to he 
read, if we will, from the evidence afforded by the 
huildinit Itself. I have had no nine to make investi- 
yatams of documentary evidence. All I have to 
offer is testimony drawn from the work. 

Ly way of presenting sjnn. of this testimony 
in a legible form. I have had a ground plan and 
a cro.sS section ef the building measured and drawn 
out to scale by my iuipil, Mr. Herbert Eussell : 
and on this plan an<l section I have hatched in 
various textures the different poitit.ns of the wailing 
according to their resgt^ctive dates of execution, so 
nearly as I can make these out. The drawings there- 
fore become, as it were, a rough chart of the build- 
ing’s course through the centuries. According to 
this tuiU'ii chait we may note that the church con- 
sists of a nave of four bays, with north and south 
aisles : a chancel of three bays, with north and south 
chapels in the form of aisks to its two western- 
most bays only ; a west tower and a south porch. 
A modern south transept and a vestry complete 
the plan. By the hatching on the walls of these 
various portions of the fabric I show how I approxi- 
mately date them in the following order — viz. the 
tower as being of early twelfth-century date, the 
piers of the north and south nave arcades of late 
twelfth-century date, the walls of the two nave 
aisles of early fourteenth-century date, and the 
chancel with its arcades and north and south 
cha])els of the same period. The jamhs of theoa^t 
window of the chancel and the oak screens are almost 
tlic only features to he '>hadod on plan as of 
lifteeiith-centurvdate ; but on the section we olii?erve 
that, in the na\e, from tlie necking of tlio pier 
capitals of the arcailes upwards, the work is all of the 
fifteenth century, i.c, these capitals and arches 
together with the cleix story and roof above. 

These are just a few of the salient facts to be 

- 'I'll*' form <it aiklir^s adoptfil in tlii'' aitiLie niav i'e t‘\- 
}ilam« tl l'\ tlir fai-t tliat it i of a Taper punted. \\ ith inn 
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nutLd in the building — dry fact-, perhap-, until 
they can be interpreted to some extent. Let us 
try to gel behind them a little and make t)ut Some- 
thing a:5 to what they imply. But, iirst ot alb I 
may naturally he a-ked for my authority in assioniug 
the different pait^ of the building to these vaiious 
ilatos. I can only s^y tliat T think I recognise 
in the various portions < f the strucruie the sort 
of woik done :it eoch of the period- to which I 
Venture to a-sign the respective pieces 1 1 huildmg. 
The design of tlie tower and of its features, its thick 
walls — d feet thick mi tliiee sides — its narrow, deep- 
splayed windows, its dooiway and its massive arch 
opening to the nave, the big is ill-moulding on this 
arch and on that of the doorway, as well as the 
heavy impo-t moulding td the former, all point 
to Work ot tile iiist half — piobabiy the lir-t 
jiiarrer — of the tw'elfth century. The hase-mould- 
ing ot the nave piers proclaims itself as a moulding 
w orked befere, rather than after, the expiiation of the 
twelfth century, and the octagonal piers themselves 
are. in the main, evidently of the same haiidiw'ork 
as their bases. 

The c’haucel arcades, with their moulded caps and 
bases, -how form- proper to about the opening yecu'S 
of the bnirteenth century : and with this period the 
de-ign of all the original aisle wundosvs and the ai-le 
doorways agixes. The capitals of the nave arcade 
piers, the arch-moulds — wuth their hcod-moukling — 
the clerestory, and the roof timbering above may all 
be dated some time wTthin the fifteenth century. 
It i- out-ide my subject to give a lecture on the de- 
tails of our medieval architecture tor three hundred 
years or more in order to prove my asseitions. I 
can only offer them for wBat they may be wmrtb. 

To return to the consideration of wliat is implied 
by the facts that 1 put foiuvaid. To begin cvith, 
we may be sure this great towx r was never built to 
stand there all alone from early in the twelfth 
century until the end of that century, wTen the na\e 
piers that we see Avere set up. Alien this tower was 
built, there must have been a nave for its arch to 
open into : that is. there must have been in exi.-t- 
ence here an earlier nave than the present one — a 
different nave, neces.sarily. AVhat could -iich a nave 
have been like in form and in dimensions’? Though 
a matter of conjecture, this is a (pie-tion by no means 
immaterial to us in attempting to trace tlie -toiw 
of the building. This earlier nave may he entirely 
gone, yet its infliumcc may remain, mnteriallv 
affecting the existing w'ork. It- length and breadth 
are probably represented by the main line- of the 
present nave, \vhose arcade piers might stand on tlie 
continuous foundation- of the earlier walls — if this 
nave w'ere an aisleless one, as it is not unlikely to 
havt' been. As to it- luight, I think it is jios-ihle 
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to detect on the whitewa'^hcd eastern face of the 
tower, inside the ehiirclR indications of roof-lines 
which I take to ho tho^o of the earlier nave. So 
that this nave, whicli had vanished by the end of the 
twelfth century, has very pr(d)ably left its measure 
and its mark to this day. The two tower arche< that 


The binhling of these late twelfth-centin-y arcade 
piers in the nave implies aisles, of course. But we 
may safely say that any aisl(?s contem2'>orary with 
or earlier than these juers were narrower than the 
aisles we now see ; in other words, their outer walls 
must have stood insiilt the lines of these exist- 
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once ojxmed towards it — vi/. the main arch and the 
narrow one from the ringing chamber above — still 
(.pen eastwards on the cdiurch, A\hich, since the da\ 
of their building, has been itself rebuilt entirely 
That is one vital fact in the lustorv of the struc- 
ture which we may fairly infer from the internal 
evidence. 



me fourteenth- century aisle wall<. We may say 
this, becaime down to the end of the tveeifth century 
aisles were not built to( urjxtri-li churches of so wide 
a sixin, in proi^ortion to that of the nave, as these 
foiirtoenth-ceniury aisles show. Accordingly, we 
see the process of expansion at work here in the 
fourteenth centur\ at anv latt', for then these outer 
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wali^ wliv luiilt : and we may be ^inv i\n< wim to 
me iVAuiianatiir-. Tiie pai’i^hioners wl iv n* >1 likely 
!'» kiiild w-dei* ai^Un than thyv actually iie^'kil. 

11 'turiiiiie to the end of the twelfth ceiituyN : this 
nave, of that date, ^tretehina t astward from the <till 
eirlier toWLi' (>tt standing ( rao^t certainly did imt 
txi^t ^\itllout u> own ea^iwartl eAten^ion — \i/. a 
ehanoel, t » make a churcdi of it. it is incouecA'- 
ahle that the churcdi went without a chancel until 
the fourteenth ceiituiy. Wliat. than was thi^ eaiUer 
chancel like, how wide and ho a* long Wa- it 
the chanctl of the eirlier nave >arvi\ing till the 
fourteenth caiturv, or was that rehuiit hy the men 
who u-m .delled the nave at the end (-f the tA'elftli 
century *? It has gone, what does its si/e ur it^ date 
matter to us V yuu may my. l>ut in history what 
ha^ bappeuel does matter as regard'' what follow^. 
The existing early fourtoenth-Cciitury chancel A'uiild 
be an expan^^ion ut any earlier one in respect of its 
aisles piobably, and aLo in respect of length 
and Audth a*' compared with any chancel helonging 
to the earlier nave. What appears to be a fourteenth- 
century pircli to the ^outh aisle of the nave, and 
perhaps a lifteeiith-century sacristy on the site of 
the present ve-try, complete the outAuird expan-ion 
of the church on plan as it has come down to us, 
with the exception of the modern south transept — 
a further instance of the proce-s of expansion to 
meet reepuirements. HoA’ever. it Aai> not on plan 
only that expansion might take place in an old 
church. In this instance, turning to our cr^ ss sec- 
tion, we see also evidence of upward expansion 
having taken place. I have already called atten- 
tion to A’hat I believe to he indication^;, on the east- 
ern face of the toA'er, of the nave which mu';: have 
^tmd to the east of this tower in the day uf its com- 
pletion, early in the tweltth century. Apparently 
the walling of the tOAxr i> ot the same build light 
up t> tile cornice under the p,ira[>et — the hcliry 
lights having been remodelled in the hfteenth 
century, when the })resent parapet Aaa on. 
Against the eastern face ol this t'jwer I make out 
tluit no le^s than three ditf'erent nave roofs ha\e 
abutted in turn, including the present one. hdr-t, 
that of the earlier nave, which I hav*.* indicated hy 
dotted line> in the pa^ition it '^eeira to have ocenpi^s]. 
As A as not uncommon in roofs of such date, thi'; 
prohabU had a llat, boarded ceiling at the tie^-heam 
levtd. The narrow, arched 0}>ening fr^ an the ringing 
chanil>ei‘ aouM in that case have opfui^.d into the 
roof--pxce ab )\e tins ceiling. Then, early in the 
Inuittamth century, I conjecture that tlu^y raised a 
high roof, enclosing under it in a similar way the 
fourteenth century door-o])ening, highei’ up in the 
fnc ‘ uf the tower, through which access at pre'^ent 
gained from the belfry it-elf on to the llat-pitched, 
lead roof of the hfteenth caaituiw now cantaang the 
nave. For the notable about this said open- 

ing is that it pre-eiits to tli(^ outer air t<j-da\ the 
inside Lice of a doorAUiy. Its plan, Auth door re- 
hahaind splnyt^d jnnibs conipleti*, is deci^i\ e on this 


p.um. TiartfiJi'e it Aa-; (U-igiie-l lo open into ,1 
coNered ^piee, A Inch can only base lieeii a ru-u- 
^[vice, ]’.nt a< did the opt miig 1 >Aei- down in ir^ 
ilay. T'ha arrangeint nt maUabh ^uggt llu 
liik^ui a liigh-[>itclad roof. Ahkh 1 lii\t nrheatt 1 
by tloueti iuk-. it. t 0. Aould th’k -tan t > lia\e 
had a rlat, hoank-ki cuiinga: tlu le - 1 h am La 1 1 — by 
111') nk in^ an imp )-^iblc ft ituie t \en in the four- 
tcaiih Ct ntmy. 

Tdie existing low-piteh' tl na\k r -of n, a- I ha\e 
said, of hfreeiith-century date, a^ art rlo a.^ba-ooi^ 
— the north oik having bt.‘Ln ikiuAed in muda-n 
days. With the roof> go the p.irap i<. ( Itarly. 

ace inhngti) m\ tht^ uwof a high fouit- enth-contui \ 
roof, the exi-ting na\e root and Llerc-^t pv n a 
ciuting-doAn of a finer de-'icn a ca-t of eontrj. - 
tiun, for once, in tile buiMing r.ithor than < f t \- 
pan-iom It look'' like the re-ult ot a cata^troplii . 
Fuuld thi" have been a lire, or did the lai'^ing of "iich 
high walls and roof on the late twelfth-ceiitury ai- 
cadcs eventually cripple these Litti r "O a^ to nece"^!- 
tate a reconstruction '? Here documentary t-viilence 
miglit come in A'ith t ffect. A\'hatever the caus^ 
may have been it wa-« something that in^c'lvel re- 
hiiilding not only the roof air] ckre-'tory. hut t vui 
the arcade archer a-' well, a'^ we have "ecn. The 
aisle roofs aFo liave come doAui in pitch oi in 
height, as i' proved. I think, in the ca-^^ of the 
'routh aisle more ]>articnlarl\ , hy the p ante-] ai\ in d 
head of It'' Aa -,^011 AindoA’ iioa' ri-ing aiio\e tlie 
line of the roof timber". These ai"le rout" have 
had to aceommo.late tik m"elvr-; to tlu* tifreeiuh- 
century clerestory. With "'ich a tonrteenth-century 
cleiv'^tory a" I have '<ugge"tc'l ihev could ea"ily ha\(* 
cleared the end winduw-head" hy a "hghtly "teei'er 
pitch, as indicated by dotted line". 

One more roof lui" ti> lie mentioned— wi/. tbar 
c )vering the tOAk*r, the stately, leailed "pire. of peeu- 
liarly graceful outline. It" "trucinie i" a ma"t* r- 
pioce ()f timber-framing. Icnglish carpentt i'" t\- 
cellod at their ci'aft from very early da\s, and thi" 
is a "ample w irthy of their be"t traditions. Whether 
It he of the fourteenth- or ot hfteenth-ceutury datt- 
I have not yet been able to decide definitely. 

To recafutiilate, we have uoa' seen hoA*, a" it 
were, "ncce""i\e Aave^ of luiilding activity h.ive 
passed over tlie eilihce, each o])| iterating s imething 
tihit wu" lu*re, and lea\ing something - something 
that shows A'hat manner of l-uiMing avus done at 
the tmu'. We liav(‘ ^(‘(ui how the (\i"t;ng nn\o, 
Aith late twelfth-ceiiturv arcades. mu"t repbiek* an 
(‘rii-lu'i* nav(‘, and Iioa the exi"ting clriiK el, of » arlv 
feiin teenth-C' iitury date, uiU"t aF* > repl ii*e an earlier 
one, W(' have notid hoA tlu* iin\e ai"!)". whoso 
outer Aall" aie of tarly fourteentb-ea'iiturv date, 
nece"sarily represent ,i Ai'baiing (.f . tliat mU"t 

ha\e b(‘loiig( 1 to tlu* lat** t a oil th-i enturv arcatle*"., 
whn-,e piers ]*.-iiiain : aiul, finally, we mark the re- 
huildiug oil iieA ( a piiaF, " line time in the fifteenth 
century, of the navt* arcade nrc'he". an l of the xvall- 
iiig abo\e these, as A'ell as the clen stoi’\ and all th*' 
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roofs from eii'l to end of the church — a sweepinu; 
alteration, Tlie''e are srnne of the evidences of 
developiueiit in the structure which I undertook to 
show. They are facts on which the history of the 
huiLIinit haicu", the donhnaiit fact heiny that the 
whole tliin.Lt urew into its pivsent form by dec'rees. 
d’(^ make out the order of its Lrrowth is to read 
''Omethinit of its life-hititory. 

These essential facts, and my conjectures £< mnded 
on them, concerning the structural growth of the 
building are all I prop se to d< tain you with. 
Numerous phnts of minor cmis^Mpience and many 
matters of detail, full of interest, mieht be dwdt on : 
but they are (Jiily incidents, so to ,>)3eak. in the main 
stoiy. I might. fi»r m-tance, enlarge on the design 
of features and the profiles of mouldings in the 
work of the various }>eri' >ds rd buildine activity in 
the church. Particularly might I call attention to 
the set of tak >creen-> ot the fifteenth century still 
in serving' their purpose ot forming the neces- 


sary divisions in the church; with the exception 
that one leneth, where the organ has been moved 
across and put to screening the choir vestry, and 
that the main screen, the beautiful rood screen, 
has had all its upper portion cut down, but yet 
hap})iiy preserved tor u> to admire in the form ot 
a rercdos. The six oak ■^talls still left in the church, 
three in the chancel and three in the tower, aie 
valuable treasures of fifteenth- teiuiiry handiwork. 
The font I would a-simi t j the same time as the 
navearcadt piers. The figure sculpture in the church, 
especially the effigy of the lady, apparently an early 
fourteciith-century piece of work, might be dis- 
cus>^ed. Pul ail the^e things are really outside the 
scope of my l^aper. What I am concerned to do is 
to realise a- well as I can, and to help you to realise, 
what has chiefly happened from century to century 
in the couise of the building Luig lifetime, su 
that we may be better enabled tD attain to a right 
understanding of the structure as it exists. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Prizes and Studentships 1910. 

The pamphlet particular- of tlic.^ 

Prizes and Stiident-hip- for iIil yccr ]!)10 will 
shortly be in the hands of mem hers airl un s^de at 
the Institute a^^ usual. The -idojeci- for c-om- 
petition are as follows : — 

The Es^ay Medal and Twextv-Fivk Guinea^. 
open to British -ubjects under the age of furty. — 
Subject : “The Treatment < f Gardens in connec- 
tion with Buildinsr-/' 

The ]^I ease red pRAuiNCr'^ Med\l and lh:x 
G CINE AS, open to British -ubjects under the aew 
of thirty. — Awarded for the best set of mea-urc i 
drawings of any important buildim: — Classical or 
Mediaeval — in the United Kingdom cu' Abroad. 

The Soane Medallion and One Hundred 
Pounds, open to British subjects under the aiie oi 
thii'ty.^SubJect : A Memorial Theatre t'» Shalte- 
speare, on an Open Site, to seat six hundred people. 

The Pi'GiN Studentship: SiL\'Eii Med vl \nd 
Forty Pounds, open to member^ of the architec- 
tural profession (of all countries) between the apt.- 
of eighteen and twenty-five. — Founded to promote 
the study of the MediauTil Architecture of Gre-u 
Britain and Ireland, and awarded for tlu^ b^.-t 
''elect ion of drawings and te-timoniaU. 

The Godwin Bursvry: Silver Mi.dal and 
Sixty-Five Pounds, open to member'^ of the 
architectural profe^ision without lindtntion of 
age. — Founded to promote the study of works rf 
^lodern Architecture abroad, and awanled tor the 
best .-election of practical working di’awings, oi* 
other evidence of -pecial practical knowledge, and 
te-timonials. 

The Gwen Jones Studentship : Certieicm e 
AND One Hundred IkjuNDs, open to membei- 
of the architectural profession under the age of 
thirty-five. -Found< d to enctjui’aee the ^tudy ot 
Architecture more particularly in respect to Orna- 
nieiit and Coloured Decoration. CoiupiUitoi's 
must submit testimonials, with drawings exhibit- 
ing their acqiiailitanee with colour decoration ainl 
with the leading subjects troatiMl of in (Jven 
Jmies’s Oyf/j)uua/ Orun nicuf. 
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nais-ani ^ . and * i M> bn., \a} \r. li o , ruo . 

The ( i L1--1 m. Gi ild Mi dm \N!) 'IT n ( i ein! 

Mp n to BrT’'h -,ib]. 1 > \shi ha\» not in 

laactict' nit D thti: tt n -r-. — Ft-iind*-! to t-n 

c )UiMg«‘ tb* -tu iy of Con-tr a uoin .s./e,.: 
])e-igii tor two bay- of the na\t of a Parish 

( hiirch desi^rurd in Keinforccd Concrete. RO feet 
nave and IT feet ai-le-. 

The. A'-hpitee Pri/e • ITiok- value Ten 

Pounds — A war-led Ti> tin- stipbnt who <li^t:n- 

guisho- him-elf the m )-t Inghly of all tho cnidi- 
datt- in tin In-titun Final FNaniuia^ion- P.)OR. 

A Plea for Bath. 

I he threatened de-iniction of tin colonnade on 
one side cT the interesting old thoroughfare of Bath 
"street, Bath, wa- under eon-idt rath >11 i,v th* An 
Standing (’ornmiitee of tb, Institutt at it- naeting 
on the lOtli ult. The sclieim wa- being v’>g‘*r'>u-lv 
opposed by the Bat II Pd s, rvation anbi Defence 
A-sociation. and the Art Coinmitte- had 1 -cfore 
Tnemthe following r. solution pa--ed hy thatlrdv: — 
“That the threatened de-truction ot a pi-rtion of 
Bjth Street— a unKpie and characteiistic ex.imple 
of eighteenth-century Bath an -1 an integral part of 
the huildmg scheiiR' adopted f- r the hatlis ahMiu 
that period — calls for the active re-istance of all 
lov»r- of the arcliitectun , a-soeiatioii'^, and tradi- 
tions of the city.” The Committ* 0 had also before* 
them a fully detailed -tatement }>re])ared aiir] for- 
warded by Tlr. S. S. Beay [F. . of Ihith, from 
which the following is extracted 

'i liD -Hot- w.o (]' -iene«l ].\ rimma.. E. ii.lv. m. .nel f*>nte <1 
pair ni br.i.'hii- m hem* leelnlr.l lu tlir Batli C’D Im 
I'loN t‘i)i.'nt Vet «>t ITS'.i 

Dh' H)-t 'tnue et' ri'e >riea w.i- Id-l in 17UL on! tie 
iitipiil T.nn " alt.lele (1 r.) Tla '0**1 bv tie , t , . . t i ' . -f tli ,i t 
tin.' i-fl*,ul\ iiehe.U*! In tie* , t tie L.it,n ■{■ 

1 ipteui upon the t> * 1 . 11 ( 1 , iti* ‘lo-t- te*. whe h itaU Uei 
th* helK.'U cUel n thf (’uv, tie w.ak' . o , .-iTt. 

'tietr.l !i\ C* iiiiiii I " .1 >1 e 1 In P.iili.uufi't ■* ]■)>( 'UPi <1 toi 
11' Mtip!(>s( lie nt. IT'.H .1 HoiU.'i VI.'Mis iLiMwiu. 

\d liin.et “ iLthlw ;n wu' a v .erln ^\u e* "ni ,.t' tt!*- \Vm..,K 
Hi- v,*nk p. iha].' n.*^ ... huM-iiv lien.li.el ''tleitmtie 
\\ i If itU, blit It 1' I ( 1 hi uik' (li'l in p I , -le * I In ,ui iien e.t .1 t . - 
liie iieeit .'t tb*!.,,! .iii'l -h ! r,,e\ nl i} .-Ig Tie (Ui.eili.i ] ! . 
built in 1 ',. . li.ii.e tM .U.r '[‘.Mine net ho \v<.ik 

and <ipi.i(*,H le ' iii .hunUi..- th.' e-ek ..f Ih.l). it \.hun. 
Ckai'ch nil.’a additien' \n thi' huihiin'^ Wfie m.i<h .n tie- 
ni(*'t ,tp]n(.]ni,E.' ,oei d* h-Jutiil le.nne t hv the l,iTe Mi 

.1 M Hd.I n 
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'iht- \alLi* "I D.tiii in li.* t \t.' ui liiteie^ttrd 

in lU pit---t r'.citiuii 1- iF.-tci'iiniiL'l hy .tiVii (.un-i'ler.aiOD^ 

1. It It ini- iniptjaaiit .iii.] pair <'f a 

..iihci di'tiiiy^ .i'i-L I ..iLn.Lf.Ltu-.v: -out .n il;e he.in oi 

iht I -ty, 

2 . It 1 " hijn.y uH'i'- 1 ci ill-, nuaniti ut 

pl.ainiiij (.Uit-ti \..th I'.'t I’.dtii 

,). It p- \ - ..1 1 -tj .aid la-tMi 1C .t--uL*atiun^ 
<<aiU, 111 Cl ,>ai( r:- in v. tii iLt i - aFi'ttuiinj baildinc- 
nmic 'iiitcc'tut in- ra-rliicLaith-i t-nUiV Jat in Barb th.^a 
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aBo pic-t-iitt'il a iiif nil ii'i.bi a-bai-; [«'i iLCuu''.iltra'’i_'n ijt 
t:u zrcbenn. vipou tlit yiouiiii tiiu.t it ua.jat be .iii’ai-c lu 
destroy a it atm t.r -j niUt-h aitt-ic—t to \:situia. 

The Air CV-inmittec unaiuiiiously endor-cd th.^ 
i’c:?olutioii et the Bath ihc-trvatioii As-oeiatiuii, 
and ■^ent a rtp. rt to the Council witli a lec jiniricnda- 
tion lu'^diin that active ^teps be taken t.> prote-t 
ayuiinbt the pi‘t'po-a], and expressing the opinion 
that in view of deveiupments in to^^n planning the 
special character ot such a city should be jealously 
guarded. On the 2uth March the following letter 
from the Prt snleiu, headed A Plea for Bath,’’ ap- 
peared in IV.c Till it ^ : — 

n c 'O'.r Ai/tW- n'. dJ.-.cb 

SiK. — iVfay I trespass on your valuable space in 
the interests of a spot which has historic associa- 
tioiK and is pleasant of aspect, hut which is throat- 
eiied with Jest rue tioir? 

Bath Sn-eet Js part of a scheme laid out witli 
design and <limiity in Oeorgian days, including the 
Jbiths and the Lhiiii[i Boom, with tiieir eolonnaded 
Spaces and approaches. We have h‘W such ex.inipb's 
of studieel architectural treatment in our cities. 

Tt is now ju'oposed tliat one side of P>ath Stret t 
(one side of the axeiiue of columns) should be re- 
movcil for the gnaier coiiviaiience of a new lioteL 
J5y this the Corporation will obtain an increased 
rent for t! e ground : but will not their city suffer 
proportionately hy a lo<s of its traditions and 
heanty 2 

Extaedieiicy and monetary considerations seem to 

he the leadum factor^ in the shaping of t,ur to\Mis. 

It is sad if in this twentieth century our ideaP 
do not load us to anything higher tlnsii the elestruc- 
tion ot that which was thouglufulls and admirably 
don<‘ i -y our iou-tatlu I’s. 


The City L’ouncil of Bath are now being peti- 
tioned by a large and intiuential part of their 
cumuiunity to preserve these threatened buildings, 
Prebthdaiy Boyd, the Beet ax having exerted him- 
self earnestly in this cause ; and it is hoped that 
public opinion may intlueiice the Council, showing 
them how important is the trust that they hold. — 

1 am, >^ii, yuiu’s faithfully, 

Ekxes’i Geouge, Ptcsli1e)a 

Tice To o ^ of the 27rh iilt.. taking the above 
letti^u’ as it- text, iemd- powerful support to the 
“ ITea in a trenchant article headed “Bath and 
the Philistines. ’ Quoting the President’s remark 
tliat “ we have few -ucli examples of studied archi- 
tectural treatment in our cities.” the writer says : — 

i'i'i that i: me moie iinpoitant thu we nioula 

]lIt-e^^ c rbo-e whirli wc 'iu pos-ess. for the aesire lAr bc.iUti- 
la eil^c- m hit I itai'i. must be encoura^c^d bv what xe- 
Uiain- to _> of bi^aurlful bail. ling in the past. Those whu 
b.iNi nc\t-i -eeii .t it/'y anil web-plainitol street are no: 

to urovv inipauent w^th the nieanues- and disoider oi 
mo-i modem -iicet-. Indeed, tin erear ma-- of lown- 
dwebti- nowai.yv^ -eeii- to take it tor gi anted that streets 
.dw.iy- iia\e CDiiS'stt-i] and .UWxiy- mu-t con-ist. of ro\^s ot 
h._.u-ts a- -b.'.bby and c- di\fi.-e in their shabbints- as any 
i-<\\- or v.iaiant- iti .. i .^ual w..rd. The concepiLon of a 
-Lieet pk. lined a^ .. wi-ule and composed like a picture 
never enteis their hi a'B. and they would con-.ider it meie 
•'enrimentaiity to -aeiitice any mihvidual pront oi con- 
vtnience tj such a plan. 

B U tiie auiltuiUL' - m Bath iia\L UjI mi-exeu-e. They 
t.re tannUa: vith thi- dgnity and beauty ui their city, and 
t]i.L 1 laiiiiliaiirN -xtin-' to h.i\L ended in eL‘ntt,mpr. . . . 
Ir monster hotel is I u-h, rh.^ Corporation oi Bath wdl 
obt.iin an in«n.'-ed ixiit lui tlie groLind which i: will 
uLCUi'y and no duubt the Coipmation hold that they 
I'unhi III make the Oe-r p.i--ihlc hargaininrthocituen- 
I'nfoiiuiiately. publ.c bo<lic.- tuo often seem to a --time as a 
inaiu-r OI ci)ui-e that thi_v uuuht to Li'n-idei only the mo-t 
I'l Litiial iiiteie-t- and me meanest ideas oi tho-e whom 
tliev If pie-fuit ^^'hl ther or not linw aie rhili:^tine- tliem- 
-elvt-. they apptar n* iLgaid tliem-ehe- as the repie-eiita- 
ii\e- rif I’liili-titiL- siiil ijicieiui’e a- tied ilown to a 
Phil -:int. [ii'lnx But c\eu tiom the Pliili-tine point ot 
VHW, a I’inlmtiiu pelicy is not always the ))e'?t. a- the 
peejiU el Bath ma\ iti-coMU to tin ir co^t it they allow tiim 
act ui fle^tlactlun to h^ committed. Bath , . . i- now- at- 
UactiiiL. \i-itoi- becait-e of U- chaim, .lud it dot - not -eein 
a wme polic\ to de-iu-y that chaim with the object of 
pnwidiiig nuue actomni"d.i.tiou foi vmituis. It i- likely 
inoUi^li that, if the accommodation is provided at so great 
a -acrilitt, the M-itoi- will rail to make u-e ot it. 

But w'e could wi-li tlna it weie not iiece-^aiy to urge 
amumeiu- m thm kind whem\i.i tile lu.i ity i.)f our tow n- 
1 - thieatrind hy dx-nuct..>ii I'lit aiithoiuu'- ot a bcaiiti- 
tul CUV (vuglit to t.ik<‘ i pinle in it- beauty aiid ou.ulit to 
leel that oin cu then mam duiie- i- tiipiesei\e that beauty 
auain-t both decay ainl piuate Lired Ot public greed in 
,t ciMb-id cit;s theie da-bt to be no uai and no ijUestion. 
rVe Uio ail a'JitLil rbat m m utei- of -aantation the gcueml 
In .ilth mu-t not be tiidangeii d to -axe tin* pockets ot the 
latepavtu-. In that ie.-p(Ct xve baxe a civic con.-cieiice . 
iiiit we liaxe inU x cl dexeb'ped oin in a'-tbetic mattei.-. 
ui. latlui, XX e liax e lo-t the Luu.-cience xxhmh our foie- 
tatliei- i>f'--e— t'd. A ( fxrn -poinleiit note- that an iiiacnp- 
tiou on the touudatiou— tune ot the threatened buildine^. 
flated :\Iaicli dl, 17‘B. ^tate- tliat they wcu eivcit <1 for 
the lionouL and dignitx o! the city, Doc- anyone pieteiid 
that the p.opo-ed mon-tii hotel will be built, it it takt? 
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liuii plact. wui- ihc '.aiir W't lio in-i ti k .Hm, 

:hf huiiouL aii<l 'ii,_ oi >- u Lirit-' . li .i 

iiKiii '.\ c-re to u' >:i-t ikai k. \\a' t c.i /fu oi i\n na^oi iin. 
\\L w.iM.i, L wL.it he w.i' \ap-^ulu,^ .j'oiit t i- 

this kind et eL\ ic piidc Liua ha- iiai>U citic- ItMaliial iii 
th* pa't. that ih thtu iiihahiraiu- l"\td iht in >a.«l 

\\uuld make lieioii. -ai litice- ua imin. and wlTc » iiuohh d 
aii'l diMv. n rouelhti h} ilit-i e>aiim'.-n low It i- 'inic ih.r 
wi -liouLl .i'k ('Ui-eK L- w ht lia 1 wt eann'O ui.l: 

t iMe piide. .iii'i. ii v\l dt-p.. 1 L't thi- We ean ..t ha-: 

^ ease ironi de-tro\ina p.v-i me'niime it- ui -i 

A iarirtly a trended lueetiiiL; was lieki at the 
Ai-seinbly Kooui>, Ikitli, on the 27th ult.. for the 
purpose of taking >tep< tj avert, it po-^ihle. the 
threatened destruction of the colonnade mi mie '-ale 
of ihith Street. Preheiidary Jloyd, iteetor ot llatii. 
presided, and the ^peakeLS included Proie-sor Beiv-- 
ford Pite [F. and Mr. D. S. ^laccolh LL.I).. Ket-peU’ 
of the National Gallery of British Art. 

The Chairman read anumherof communu ate n- 
expresmiig sympathy with the movement, including 
the following from Mr. Keginald Blomtield, A.B.A. 
MV •• Bath is unique in England in ha\iim heen 
to a great extent laid out on a systematic plan, in 
which a deliberate attempt was made by the \Lry 
able Bath architects ot the eighteenth century in 
obtain aichitectural dignity nnd beauty hy well- 
considered perspectives and alignments. Bath 
Street, corning as it does in the centre of tlm city, 
is an integral and vital feature of their scheme, and 
to alter it in the manner prop:.-ed would intiict 
irreparable injury to the architecture which gi\e- 
Bath its peculiar dignity and its peculiar charm.” 

The meeting concluded with the adoption of the 
followdng resolution, which was ordered to be -ent 
to the Mayor of Bath and to Mr. Waring That 
this meeting of citizen'- and friends of Bath strongly 
condemns the proposed destruction of Bath Street, 
a unique and characteristic example of eighteenth- 
century architecture and an essential part of the 
Bath improvement scheme of 1789. and earnestly 
hopes that means mav he devised to avert tin* 
threatened mischief.” 

Professional Practice and Charges in the United States. 

At the convention nt the American Iimtitute of 
Architects held in Whishington la-^t December 
various modifications were introduced into the 
Schedule ni Pr.)fe^sion.il Practice and Charges i>i 
Architects authorised by the American In '.t it ute. 
Perhaps the mo'^t important is tlie change adopted 
in the rate of charges fur profes'^ional services. Per 
i\ number of yeais the conventions havt* con>idered 
the ndvisubility and nece:^sity of increasiiiL' the 
architect’s fees. The la^t emnente-n inpr.-posing 
that the rate of commis-,ioii l)e increase<l trom live 
per cent, to six per cent, pointed out that while 
the arcliitect’s remum-m tion had not advanced 
during the past forty years, the cost of production, 
oil ice expenses, and draughtsmen's .salaries had 
nearly doubled. Proper eijuipmeiit requires a 
longer preparation and a more thorough education, 


and tiu' respniisiOiiiLv of the architect has hern 
enoimoiislN iiiLi'ea-t li by the re( juii\ nieiits td thf 
mod» rn s[i-ULture, wooi its t niig, nu cha meal, 

and ekctriCal tqiupm. nr Mr. Gto'-jt B. Bi st. who 
took part in tie ilisc'i--am, um-idernl that 7’, jar 
cent. woiild ht mon ja-t aiidaii*quau e- 'inpai.-au« n 
for strvicss uiiL r iii' d- rn oractico ao.ai r« gulatioiis. 
The propo-al. hn\\i\K'. n* n:ahe it -i\ p* rct'iit.wa- 
unaiiimo'i^ly ado}iiMl, ohl now forms p.-rt of the 
}ii\i-f-l > 1 . ht iuK. wlmh w^ prim below in it- 
intearity . 

la." --i"\ I la. > I " " Ai. " 1 1 . . 1 - a. , '- ai " ' 

i’K' !■; 1 Mim'Il ’1 C .1 , -- 

. , I ‘ 

1 1 l.a a < 111 • f- - 1. ’ .. • w . L' ‘ -:-t " ’■ 

-Va>lit w. 1 1^ ' _ 'i. .I'A -i" i'-. i'„ -ia’'ii"-:r i 

:?a:e 'It la.l ■ u .-.w iij-. aic 1 "I rla „t > i ' i i - o- • ■ ai 1 - .e . - 
M-'"a Hi *1" u!:. !"i A ai' h t < I't .i- h .■ a ■ ::* i 

tioiiC'b the lii’i' a nil Liiai^t^ h I .q' at the lnt . i 
the W'oik L'C- p.tt- 1- 1 > r f C' 

*_a ( I'l n. - Ill, la .a A "ik I "1 t' l.a h;' - t(l , N 't ! ’. j leia.i ^ 

I’ll 111' 'iiaiut lit- I ::ait . a-L aati.t .aal ea' hA: .aei 

hie l-tape ai'-iut* l: Ut t i- I'-aP' r t" aiakt^ a n ■ ( ii.i 

ill. «’ ah.i\ I .ii’lu .i tt h 

a Tht ..ithat-e: i- Lutale-l ^ .iini-o.:-aLi"e r a ait * h - p.u - 
l-Il’ - t '1 laalfi I’lf a i^ito’’ t ' i.-n :h, )a j it n a *7 -.e*" >1 h\ h ii 

4 Ii all Hj't laiiuii ■- t’ ’'eh LLte 1 tin h 1 i at” I ' e'ti 
rather rhaii toelrH a Ltr.r-ia. tai.tiat: t i- pHqtf-i tiif, 
a spt-e al itt i'l a-hlitiHii to the ehauf - !i-> ir unea t 
ai th ^ -chehnle. 

H. here the ai.c!’ tee: "thtiW-'-' h: ' e-h e-n.-ah 

t-itioa It.'t' lot }M M,_ a-'o 1 ' * pani ’’ pin]' 

til’ll to theinipOit.O.ee nt the nie eOuUS -U^ 0 \ t >1 .1 
l't. iiJei td 

e. Wheit. licatin_. A’liihiti’-. intei.ama’ a! 

rlecti'iLal, and saiiioa y piohlein- aie ot - all .. .laoae a^ tn 
leijhio tllL -fiviCe- Ot a -pee all'T. ll’t i-tnp.v:.. 

sill li str\ ict -. CheniiL.sI aiel inechau.cal t* -t- iid - ra \ t \ - 
when Lined, .no to be pan I lOi. ev the nwjier 

7. Xeece-aii. tia\ellina e'qten-e- .tie t" Ik p,s..’l I’V t- • 
uw iiei 

If. .itter a -h rinite -i ie ne ha- ht* n appi * -h Cnan_t . 
in duiw ina-, '-pecilit ati'in-. ' ’£ ntlo > dix.-ioe I’t- ai * i.ijune-l 
hy the i.avner. ni n the diehitoet b" put tu f'\t.a bitm .r ni 
L\[ien-e b\ the dehnqu* new lu :n-i)hen(% ni a e'*nna< tni 
tin- jveluteft -ha'l be i)aid fni ^iieli addionnal ^elvlc^.- ami 
f xpen-e. 

U, PaNliHlll- In tlie iti'elultel jlt dn* :i- llis woik pin- 
•aie--^e- ill the t'^liowaiirr oidei . Epon loiiipktinn «d’ tl” 
pi f Inniiuiry -tU'lie-, one-htth nt tin «'ntire tee: upon enHi 
pleOnii nt -[leeiliiMlinii- <uid eeueial Wnikiiip di.iwina- 
orX(.lu-ive cl detail-a two-tifth- addinon.il. tlu leiii.iiiiib i’ 
beiii;j du« iinm time tn lime m pmportinn tn the amomii 
nf-t.iMee n nden-‘<l. rutil an -o luai e-tim.il«- i- nrpufd 
diai'cns die ha-ed u)inn th* pinjhi-ed ( n--t nt tin- Work, and 
pa\ ment - 1 et ei\ed an on a* ( niint nt tin * ntii, t» e 

1(1. In ea-e tU ilie aiiandniimt ni ni -u-pensmn nt th. 
work, the b.isi^ nt -etllt m. nt l- In lie a- tnh(,\\- . Fnr pie 
limniai V -tudie-, .i tee m m < md.ima w ab the ( iaiiaett i and 
magnitude nt tlie wnik . tor pieiimin.ii \ -tudie^. sj>.’(ifica* 

I loll-, and Oi 111 1 , 1 1 w ni Iviite iIm'a me- i('MU-i\e ot (blailo 
t hie* -httli - nt tlie tf . ini (•' inqib te \ i. * - 

11. The -u))ei \ 1 -. 1 . .u 01 an .iKlnUct (a- daomgiU-lu’d 

Ihetntalin-r i- tn bi inteipieled a- tin en-t nt ad 

m.iteiia]- ;tiid labuin m c --.n \ to < nmpl. t* tin wmk. plii^ 
(ntitnielnl- Jilntll- aild , a- -Ui'll ( n-1 Wnllld In 

II ,ill maTeii.u- w.i*' n. w and all l.ibom folk- pt-d at 
mail I t pi t< e- eitm nt o 1 m n (In wni k w.i^ nidc n d 
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ll'»' < ‘>ni i'tj( {.. .•'."■.A -u|'* i.'iit ikU uc».‘ \.h;( li in i\ 

Ik '•ft hi* 1 ij\ tin Llnp - t n .1 l -l ; k-( >t-t] .--Vvislk- Oi 

-’ip> : li't* inn n: - I (.'"-tin. n in n • .ji- n li ni-'p' < t.i >ii l.\ 
An :i!cl .1* t * Ln in - .1> p . < '.oiLin-^t -i - 1- ..p.i ,p~ ui 

:i Ip ! in ■_ m nA'f i A-nk. pi* ni n t-cTp 'n c.'Mpn tnjn 
t« ial.nl t . 1 ' ' t ’ ".K 1 . . . - - ti % P . a'> M T . M V. I t till ' iT 
i-P. It- 'i ni _n. 1 I ! ’ 1 1.. nni nn* \ n ■ l.i- 

all'i -I'l ( .in .11 - , . }i. \ 

aiiN J'.il’>'l lit "nih ill'*-, lirt ^n tiiiii.iiu a'nl lu 

(.Kill It- iiiii' .A ni.'l .1-. >■’ -:i .1- in. 5 -. He In.- .nitin.n.'y !■.' 

.at .'1 i."u iLn iu ' ' ’■ .n nn.N .n -■ i' lln . ■ nn -. n. - 

t 'nil, I" ni li 1 In I > '.\v i .n..n tu IlK. IMP lit 

,jni ii.-nn'zr., <■: il * < 1 . ,.n -- ’ 1 -} •-• ir.cati' ‘i--. Oi 

if-i.-ti'.a' np i- ..p "■ A . nnilii:- vt iPipA-y -.nAi 

--.-t n p. tA- 1 1 1 ~ . pt 

‘ .c tin I'l "I '-1 'y ’ ^ tin p li.n cT 

Proposed Eastern Counties Society of Architects. 

Ill iv-pon-L to till nnirtiti n >-:inl liy !\Ir. A. 
Paul MacAli^pr 1 , < i (. tiUii-ri<lnn. a nainbtr ot 
archiA cl-, iiio-tlv nteL.Pi- p'l rlu- Tii-:iuue raac- 
tiniiiLT ni thn Jbi-r* rn ua t nt ibc (Amldliall. 

CainbrnlAe. li'iinl Mai eh, :o Jiseu-s ihc denirability 
of foriiiira: a ^ocipiy of Archunct- hr the (li-?tnet. 
hfi*. vcho wa- vottd to rbe chair, re- 

iiiiiided the loLi-riiiLr ih.a: zhv Coaiieil nf ihe Pniyal 
Iii-iiiuu iia 1 ii.aii) \pais ae;o -ted the forma- 
rion of ^uch a Snciety, and the proposition bad 
appealed \t.ar after year in the Kauud(i> that a 
S 0 e i e r y - h n n 1 d I* t- e - 1 : d ■ 1: - ] 1 e 1 1 1 n t h e E a s r e rn c (3 u 11 1 : ii s , 
i\itli h anibridAn for its eeiitru. and Cainbridae-hire. 
flunrincr'lon-hire. Xoin and Snttolk hr its pro- 
vine^ . hell it 3311- lYtili-ni], -aid hir, MacAlistor. 
what advantaAeS were :<» i e etiined by association — 
the advanraye- i t unitt Ai ae-tioii brouedit to l)ear on 
matter- concerniiiLr the }'roie--ion. the advantage 
of better cdoeMtional facilities fop the yoiincrer 
ineinlier-, the advantage of exchange of idea- to the 
older meiuta'i-, and, la-r but m t lea-t, the a<l van- 
tage of the pi’niiiotioiiof per- uial aeipialntance and 
good fcelinn' hetwnL-ii niendars — thn de-:rabi]ity of 
gi\inL^ (fleet to tiu pr^pi -al would a^ipeal -trongly 
to all. Theie we-u- about a bundled practising 
architect- in the pioMi.eaa of wlioni tlin ty-three 
were already loeiiiher.- of tlie In-titute. and it niiuht 
i>e iairlya-^uiite'I that tie re 3vt rt' two hundred as-i<- 
tant- 3vhn W('ie. or oiight to he, (‘]ig<iee(l in the study 
of architi cture. In ad<btion to rln< tluTcwtrea 
ntiiiibir of 1 iiiver^iiy niudeiit'^ preitnrnig for the 
profe^-ion wlm would naturally eitihiuce such an 
oppoi'tuniiy for eiilngoie tlu^ sce'p(‘ of their stiulii s. 

In the c -ur-e of tla di-cn-'^i' n which en-ut^'l. the 
Chairman (Xp]aine(l ilial it would ho inipi s-il'le to 
folia a -trong Society sucli as they Imptd for wirli- 
onr the help aixl ('o-opi ration of luany of tlie arcln- 
t«cts\cho v<ro <»ut-ide the In-titute. and it wa- 
imperative that -iicli de-irable memln'is should he 
ebctcil in due (our-c. Put. as the moven eiit 3va- 
initiatul by In-titute men with a view to eventual 
athliatu'ii with the Institute, it was t'Xpedient that 
their ]>rocc( dims should la in accordance with the 
pr('('C‘delit sn by Ollier Alllid SocktU- ai.d with 


the tiaditions of the Institute, and the-e wo iiid he 
best ,-afegiiartled by putting the preiiuiinaiy arranue- 
nient'i tor the b(jci(Ty’s feauiatioii in the h aid- of 
members e-f the patent body. 

On the 111 non < f Mr. IE Haiiie- Al.A -econded 
by Mr. II. J. bi-reni A.], the meerina unaniumu-ly 
pledged it-elt to 5U['poit the Soci* tv and to prOUK te 
US formation. A provi-iuiiai Comuiittee, c'li-ist- 
ing of the tullowing eenrleinen. was app. inted to 
organise the prumotieui of the Society aii'l t.> -ubmu 
pru]io.sals to a futuve meeting : — Me-srs. T. J). 
Atkin-on AambLidce), IE lEnnts [AA_ iCam- 
brideeg A. Paul klac .bpster 'F. (Cambridge , >>. I. 
Ladd- ( Iliintumdom. J. AV. Coekrell Tl. lOreat 
Yarmouib'i, O. -1. Skip 2 >er (E'c-rwuch i E. J. Tench 
kiA iXoiwicligE. T. Jkiaidman E ] i Xorwi'thk 
H. J. Cireen ~A._ i Xurwuc-b i. H. M. Cautlev M.” 
Ipswuche E. C. >beaiTnan [A. i XT wmaiko t >. and 
J. klorley (Cambndgt:'. Mr. MacAlistm wm- 
appi anted h n. secrt.tary to the rcunmittee. anl it 
wais re-ulved that the next meeting of the cicty 
should be held at Xoiuvieli. 

Henry VI IE's Bridge at Hampton Court, 

Th' To/oa e)t Maroli ^htli publislie'l a long 
and interesting accc-unt liy Mr. Ernest Law. E.^.A,, 
of re-stnrati' ai- cairied out at Tlanipt- ai Couit 
since iss2, and of the recent excavations wTiicli 
have brought to light tlie stone bridge built by 
Heiiiy ATII. over the moat leading tronithe Creat 
(TareAvay' into the Pa-e C; uit. The bridee. a. 
beautiful arclitd structure of four bays, 2d feet wide 
and dO teet long, w'a- iound -oine ::> feet below^ 
the griaiinl. The i^iers of the arebe- of tin* laidgc 
are stronglv liuttiessed on each side, the low'er 
portion being -played to form “ (uituvatt i''^." The 
roof of each aich is supp anted by* moulded libs, a 
foot in wadtln and the aiclic-s are about S feet 
acts ss at the spiina. On the t ips of the buttre-ses 
(Hi eacli -ide of the bii-ige aie rbe bas^s ef the 
octagonal shafts .which ro-e ah,,ve the parapet and 
carried Tudor heraldic leasts I tearing vanes wuth 
lliuiry A'llI.T arm- and badgts- as shown in tin* 
old draw*ings. The shafts have, hoAvever, dis- 
appeared, togetlica’ with the paiapet ; but iMr. Law 
thinks it is highly pr(jbable that their broken 
fragments, w'itli tlm-e of the parapet, will be b uiid 
at the bottom of the moat, into wliicb. it may be 
presumed, tluy w'ere throwui w'heii t}u‘ ])arapet wa- 
reiimvtaE The outei wall i f tlie moat. 1 bet thick 
and built of tliin Tuder led brick at a distance ef 
dO feet fi'em ilie main central part of the west 
front, has been already traced for nearly its full 
baigth of 2(H) feet. It caniiot be doubted tint it 
W'ill be followed right up to the walis of the north 
and south wing-. At tbe-e point- the waiter- of 
the moat w'otild se-eiii to have passed under the 
building- l>y ebanne]- or gulley- under the north 
wing ami the “ L(U‘d Chamberlain's Court " to the 
other part of the moat on the noith, and under the 
giaat soutli wing to the river on the south. 
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Speaking lT‘ the pi-o^[>ects of further hiscu verier, 
Mr. La^\ su} s - 

It inipo--il)U^ to say Nsliat the Lleann^^ ot tlio luoat 
iiutN nut lainj4 to When \\e leuit-mber tliat fur tv, u 

cuiituiic'^, Llurino the Tuhors liikI Stuarts. tlii> aithed 
budge o^e^ it the main eniianct. to the IbiUice, \Ne ( an 
imagniL that many things of (.unusity ami inteie-t nm-t 
itave been tUiovrii or accidentally diopiied into the moat 
dining that period, ^^here they would have lain uniecuvC'U 
able m the mud. ^^^ueo^el, a-v aheady -tateih it wa^ iui 
many \ears the gieat receptacle ot •* rubbi-h 'from thr 
Palace, and undei that de-ignation would be included tiie 
stained ^l:i&^ batteied out the cdiapel window- b\ the 
Puiitans. the statues and symbols of ** idolatrou- ' w'Dr-hip. 
also torn down by them and carted awav: the theatiicjd 
waidrobe and propeitie-, the book:: ,ur pL,\-. and bUch 
like piofane and carnal thing- as weie -toied m Chailes I.'- 
Palace, . . . The parapettt-d wall of the moat at HamiUun 
Cuint, it pioptily lestoud — with tlie slendei -tone pin- 
nacle-, which lo-e above it at intervals, suimounted, like 
those on the midge, with “The King's Beasts ‘ caiiying 
\anes. dfccoiated with the Bo}al badges and initials-- 
would have no analogy elsewheie, and would give a unique, 
mo-t pictuiesque, and an altouethei captivating appeal - 
ante to thi- entiaiice. 

Buildings for Earthquake Areas. 

The last meeting of the Societe des Ingenieurs 
Civih at Paris was the occasion for an interesting 
discussion on the question of buildings suitable for 
earthquake areas. 

M. Espitallier gave a resume of the results of ob- 
servations made during the recent catastrophes in 
Japan, San Francisco. Chile, and Sicily. He pointed 
out that the use ot cut >tone in buildings for these 
countries is obviously dancrerous, that the use of 
masonry in general, being only in a small degree 
homogeneous and elastic, is always attended with 
risk, but that its defects might be neutralised to a 
certain extent by the utili-aticn of small units in 
a bed of resistant mortar. On the other hand, 
buildings forming a completely solid and elastic 
whole, of Wood, iron, or ferro- con Crete, have, accord- 
ing to universal proofs, remarkable qualities of re- 
sistance. 

M. TTament Hennebique, after ha\ing demon- 
strated the resistant (|nalitie.s of ferro-concrete in 
cases of sei->iijic disturbances, gave a iesume of ob- 
servations made by one of his engineers at Messina 
after the catastrophe. They show that in the case 
of buildings partly constructed of ferro-concrete the 
ferro-concrete parts remained perfect even in the 
district^ where tlie slu.cks were most severe. The 
ferro-concrete reservoir of 4,000 cubic metres capa- 
city, \shich supplied the town with water, suffered 
no ill effects. M. nennebi(j[ue sliowed that ferro- 
concrete will permit of the erection in eartlppiake 
areas of large decorative nioiiument.s, pq laces, cathe- 
drals, kQ. 

M. Pour bee, of Naples, proposed the following 
system of construction: — A layer of ferro-concrete 
should be placed on the ground, resting on a strong 
bed of sand o\er which the pressure of the building 
would he nnifoimly distributed. The walls and 


pillar^ of the building Would lie fastened to thiii 
layer to render the iloors and roofs solid, -o that the 
whole -should form a viritahle monolith 

M. J. Hoy propu-cd the u^e i-f a new material — 
cellulose or od pulp, compressed and reinfoieed. 
This ^nh^taiici, he ''aid. Mould lia\e the advantage 
of being incombustible and light. iheMoight being 
only oiiL-sivenih ot that of stone. 

School of Civic Design, Liverpool University. 

The Council of Li\erp(^ul University have a[i- 
puinted Mr. brauley 1>. Ad^^head T. as Associate 
Profes-or ef Civic Design in the University for a 
period of three \ears. This npp ■intmeiit has been 
rendered possible ])y the generosity ot Mr. W. H. 
Lever, M.P Some idea of tlie sthool it i'^ pr.qajsod 
to form was given by Professor U. II Heiliy -l._ 
in his remarks at the In-titute on IMr Lanchestei's 
Paper on Town Planning JoriiN vl. 2Uth FebruaryC 

The late Alfred Henry Paget F. . 

Mr. A. H. Paget [F.], of Leicester, who died on 
the 14th March at the age of sixty-one, was elected 
Associate of the Institute in PsTO and Fellow m 
1)S92. He was President of th.e Allied Society at 
Leice.ster, 1 h 92-94. and represmted that body tm 
the Institute Council 1892-99. Mr. Paget served 
his articles with the late Mr. Dird, of Leicester, 
and was afterwards a partner in the firm of Messr-. 
Goddard. Paget A' Catlow. ot Leicester. In con- 
junction witli the firm he carried out many im- 
portant works in Leicester and the neighbourhood, 
notably the head office r4 the Leicestershire Bank 
and many branch offices, the churches of St. 
Darn abas and St. John the Baptist in Leicester. 
St. James’s C’hurch, London Po ad, and the neM' 
reading rooms, Leicester : addition l 4 chancel and 
vestry, xc., with reredos and choir stalD, Christ 
Church, Mount Gorind ; restoration of the parish 
church, at Thornton, of Thornton. Bagworth, and 
Stanton -under-Bardon ; laying out, at a cest of 
some g.29.0(j0, of the new cemetery, Leicester : 
restoration and cheur stalls ot Blahy parish church ; 
and alteration and lepair, an<i caivcd cak stalls, 
reredos, and other fittings, All Saints, Wigston 
Magna: the Free Public Libraiy, Kettering : and 
much domestic m'< rk. 

The late Sir Edward Boyle, K. C. 

1 see by the papers that the late Sir Ldward 
Boyle is said t(t have practised as an architect. 
M hen 1 first knew him, some thirty vears ago, 
lie 'wus an auctioneer and a partner in the linn 
of Turley Sc Bovle, auctioiieei's and survevor-:, of 
Abchurch Lane, L.C. I do not reruenther him as 
an architect. He aftenvanls went to the Ikir, and, 
having taken silk, lie became tlie Conservative 
^lemher of Parliament for Taunton. He married 
a daughter of the late John Knight, who had a 
w^edding portion of 420 . 000 .- -John Hi:bik 
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Competition for Concert Hall, Eastleigh. 

This C'.jiiipttitioii having been brought to the 
notice of tlio Competition- Committee, a letter ^^a< 
Avritteii to the L. A S.W. Haihvay pointing out that 
nothing wa- (bctinitely .-tattal in the Ce nditie ns as to 
the lir-t piamiated de-ioui being carried out. or, in the 
event of us bt.ing abandoned, no mention v a- made 
of the .sucee--ful arcdiitect's giUtniir any I'emunera' 
ti*m beyond tlie amount of the lirst premium. 

The hbmincer (f tiie Company had an interview 
with the chairman and la m -eeutaiy of the Com- 
}>etition- ComiuittLe, at ■\\Lich he stated detinitely 
tliat architect-- -hould con-ider this a competition 
for premium- ahme, aii<l he undLitoe-k to wiite to 
each of the competitor- infoiming them ot the fact. 

ITahr the circnm-ranct- tlie C(>mpetiti(.n^ Coni- 
niiitee cun-idered tl at members might take pan in 
the competitK 11 if they thniiglit it woitli their ^^hile 
to compete for a premium alone, with no hope of 
ultimately receiving a cornmissKn in the event of 
their design being placed iii-t. 

SeITIMU- ^VAE^MCK. 


THE LATE COLE ALEHEH ADAMS. 

B y the death * of Mr. Cole A. Adams the 
architectural prott-sioii loses a strenuous 
worker in its -ervice and one who was the 
means of initiating, and by bis enthusiasm inspiring 
others to join with him in ejecting, many of those 
salutary and enlightened changes which during the 
la-t twenty year^ }la^v marked the hist'-rv, not 
only of the Royal Institute of Lriri-h Architects, 
but also of the Architectural A-^ociation. 

!Mr. Adams wa- horn in ls44 at Sudbury, in 
Suffolk, He was oiininally intended for a mercan- 
tile career, and had in fact commenced work in a 
merchant ^ office, hut his desire to become an archi- 
tect, coupled with a dista-te for the work upon 
which he was engaged, resulted in his threw\ing up 
his situation. 

In order to carry out Mr. Adams\s own ^\ishes as 
to his future, he was articled to ^Ir. Augustus 
Parkyn, arcliitect, Rournenu nth. Having com- 
pleted his articles, he enterc<l the ediico of the late 
Mr. CD E. Street as improver, and subse(|UGntly went 
as assistant to Mr. Ihitlerfield. After leaNing i\fr. 
IhitteiTield he went to Mr. R. TV. Edis, in wIk se 
office he remained until commencing independent 
practict' abniit 1S72. Tlie experience gained in 
these three effice-, tach different, yet each in its 
way invalualde to the young architect, mu.-t have 
pro\ed of the highest service in training Mr. Adams 
for his future work. 

In Lsff5 Mr. Adams had a severe illness which 
left him less able to take part in any hard work, 
and to si-me extent ho droppnl out of the front 


rank of the workers, but his interest in the progress 
of his profession never flagged, although from force 
of circumstances he was compelled, to a great 
extent, to stand by and see others carry on and 
complete the tasks for which he had laboured and 
striven so hard in the days of his activity. 

Although Mr. Adams has left some notable 
buildings to prove that he was gifted with archi- 
tectural powers of no mean order, yet I venture to 
think that he deserves to be remembered amongst 
us 1 atber V>y his unselffsh work for the advancement 
and welfare of others, particularly the younger 
members cf his craft, than by any success he may 
have achieved for himself. This unselffsbness and 
sympatliy for others was the keync te of Mr. Adams's 
life, not only bis profGSsi(,nal but also his private 
life. WHthhis stiikingpersonality.couitly manners, 
graceful and fluent speech, and above all his keen 
sense of humour, Mr. Adams was a stiiking ffgine 
in any assembly. Eew men have been bettLi* 
kno’^Mi. or rejoiced in a ^^ider circle of friends, than 
Mr. Adams, a circle not conrined to his own imc- 
feS'^ion. but embiacing all clas-e^. 

It was in the 'seventies that I ffr-t became 
acquainted with Mr. Adams — the commencement 
of a friendship continued up to hiA death. I was 
a constant visitor at his chambers near Victoria, 
and took part in his cheery '"at homes." meeting 
there all sorts and conditions of men, but chiefly 
members of our own prcifession. It was about 
this time that, although not a competing architect, 
Mr. Adams, in conjunction with Mr. iiiow Sir) 
Aston Webb, started the movement for the employ- 
ment of an assessor in all public architectural 
competitions. At the expense of a vast ameunt 
of time and labour, he obtained the adhesion id 
the majority of the profession to the movement. 
This good work was not thrown away, but is now 
excellently carried on by the Institute in its 
measures dealing with competitions. About the 
same time he also started a society called the 
Biitish Architectural Book Society, consisting of 
twelve member-, architects in practice, organised 
for the pincha^e and circulation of professional 
books, and for mutual intercourse. Some distin- 
guished men pa-sed through this st ciety, two of 
whom have since occupied the Presidential chair 
at the Institute. There were monthly meetings 
of the ineinhers, and cnee a year an excursion to 
some place of architectural inteiest. All the 
management and work of thi-^ society devolved 
upon Mr. Adams, and no member can ever forget 
how well he fulfilled his part. This society 
flourished for about ten ytais, but as time went 
cn, bringing with it ( ther interests and ineiea^^ed 
responsibilities to the members, it lecame advisable 
to bring it to a close. 

In 1874 Mr. Adams was elected Associate, and 
in 1880 Ecliow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, subsequently beceming a member of 
th(' C’ounol. In 1880 he jedned tlie Aichitectuial 
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A--' (. uu!' >11, lit whu h Ik eiecU'il ProsiAiiii lof 
lWl) ''IK C>- '"'i S C I' Ul’ lltiLKll 1 il‘ t'J' k till 

part 111 the work c)t both the^e ho<lit.-. 

li. C. Mfici: v\ 1 . 

Ml'. lk(KO''^LvMi A._, ml (.>11 ti'n ii<i 

and . -^> 1 . 111 : of Mr. Adams, ha- kindly coiiK'ibuteil 
iIk folk a\ 111 a 11 ' >ie- : — 

It wa- ill 1^74 that I drst knew Mr. L’oh* A. 
A'latn-. wh 11 I Liiteivd In'- cttice a- an a-^Kianr. 
aii'l t'.iriKariy eleven veiir- wa- cdi )-ely a--* -ci itcd 
with him. rroiu the hr-t ikiv I \\ l- y really 
charuieil with the ‘aennility airl enuri;i.-y of hi- 
character, and this i)ore thr tt-t > i -nli-e^ I i* ur 
war-, toL' diu'uu the wdiole Ft':'i'>d [ wa- with mm 
I caiiii'tL recall a '?iny:le har-h or cro-s w’oi 1 -p » wm 
to ni\-tlf a- an a--i-t.inr. In L^74 Ik wa- ]n-t 
en.mpletinn his lirst commi.--! m of .my imp iriance 

-o-iie t-x:en-ive a'klitioii- to a c iiintry hou-t- at 
Mdirerave, r>Tri:-, kn.jwm a- Hill-i'le.*’ Tin- ^va- 
illn-t. Kel in the IJ / M .a/ AT, Isth April, T^7o. 

Ill- next cmmi--! 'll wjs lor a Tme hon-e 
ealkol "Biay Court.** near IMaidLiiln ad. Tin- wa- 
e-Luiicd cut wathmn ti:e inti-rventimi cf tlie u-iuil 
coiitiactor. At that time Air. Adaie- wa- -L'i\inn 
tc an exceprionally hiL'h -tand.'i-'l of wcrk- 

man-hip, and learinn he could no: oktahi thi- 
un<kn- the -tie-- of competitive tendtriim pei- 
-ua'le'l his client to bee .iUie his own biuhier. A 
wuiU'etent foreman Ava- eiieaped. wdio orih.rel 
materials and managed the men, whilst Ave kejit all 
accouiU- in the (*ihce. Undjulitedly a Axry hiah 
-tandard Ava- -ecuiv 1, hut [ am atrai*! tiie co-t Ava- 
al-o Inch. Mr. A>lams, inwKveiA Ava- appaiently 
please I Avirii the m* tir.al, foi’ in his iiext commi.-- 
sion, tor a much larger man -ion near Bed hill, 
illu-trated 111 tiie Ilauhioj ATot > for Tehruary 
1<^77, he pi'opri-e 1 to adopt the -ame pkm. After 
the Avorkiii.n drawdiic- iiad pn-]iart 1. a fon- 

man encum^'d. ainl sun'lry lu itcricd- purcha.-e 1, this 
-cheme mil ihrouch oavuic to tli. illue'^^ the 
client. iinS iioturally cau-ed Mi. A'iajii- luuch 
bii-app intnumr. M*ithin the cour-^- id the iiixt 
few uai*'^ he de-ieuc ' other ii ii-e- huth in L'ln'ion 
and the piOMUces, but in all the-e later in-tances, 
Ml hir a- I am aw'are, a c )iiri*actoi* a'wi- enfant d. 

All Mr. Adams's coiuinis-ion- Were mo-t tlio- 
r aichlv Jill c-ui-cieiiuou-iy cairi'd om. [1,^ went 
prr'ijiialh into every mniute detail ; tlif euiir-e of 
no -mnk lino aam ^ left to cliaiiC", llu* }) i-itioii of doora, 
lirejdacc-, be]-, and furniture all i)ean'_r carefully 
thoimht out so as to -ecui’e s,Lt[<fact u'y I'euilts. 
Ili- -u[f>'r\ i-ion of Work’ a - ext cuted Avas vervstrii t. 
In tin* earh flay- of hi- practice he u-ol to insmt 
oil -• ("uy (Vo'iy pit ct.* td’ joinery ia fore it w'as }»rini(Ml 
-o tint ii > coats (d‘ pjjiit mipdit hide its sin-. 

A'lam- AVas a 1-0 \t ry toml id’ htd}iinc [UMCti- 
raliy to execute bm own tlecorativu <le-i'jir-. At 
]bavC>>mta c iii-iderribk* a mount -t SMi-illito ]>la-t( i* 
flecoratioii was introiliieei]. mill he AVorlmil muedi on 
thishimsdf. Ill Cfjk m* d 'Coration, too, he AVouid 


oin 1 imx tie tint- wioe'i la Wi-ia'l ibt w 'ilmien 

: . ii-' . 

In :1k li'-t It A w ir- i>f hi- pnift --imiat lib lu 
e.itt n ‘i m: 1 a t- w o[>. n i >in[)t tiiion-. i>u: d'»e- not 
- I .o -no- '|iu ml\ to ij\t' t ikeii muh pjit in 
lb. Ii.. Hi- id. oi prolT--t>n!l intt jrit'. ami 

linru w^ie <i\ b'nb. aiii anulnnn lin*' aiUm’- 
:i-:nj or uikiulx i a-biiu I.:- own intt o at d 
o Sot m r 1 a ' ' 1 1 : - - - >mi : - t \p n-- a - -e timi * i i li i m. 
11;- lo-- will bj k- . -: l'. i- I: l■\ th -i who Ivia w 
! im k L-r on, 1. 1 1- tbot M A iam- wa- j ,-t 
tlk :\|t of ai ulnit et w Ik i 'll -m i t i to i-e baian-d 
liv h - f. 11 .w-w. -ik. r-. 


AAILKK AA ARC iliria Id HL e. U-ifd*. 

Fiool i'iltW VUI) \V. Ill l">o\ d ' — 

The tilh' if Mr. '^wak-- T, p •’ a--i'..i.- til it 
ti.ere IS - linethinc inol’e ill k 1 bu.klmn 111 Aliewea. 
I'iii- ad'id:- of d.-cu--i. m ti>- lav. out forty w o- .ic 
it wa- otherwise. T’he -ui-ject imcht tiieii ! .iw i cell 
(bait witli in a cliapli r a- -h-trt a- that on " Snakes 
in Iceland.'* MuchAvat'.r in- run uuiler the i-ridm - 
< ncc forty-two ye\ir- ano. Mic \V. Ik Warn . a \ounc 
T)u-t Uiian. duriiiy^ a visit lo Lucian i r. a 1 Tapir 
before our In-titute. ^ :/T i< d J : ■ ' ■ .in e-- 
w.'.i,, idiAr*u>', 7M on /: r b / * .b f 

Sfabo.*’ Miice then Ik- Ik- ncon.e a k ader. a- 
Trofe-' U' Ware, late of C 'iun?bia i n \er-:t\x and 
(jur H.C.M. Tlieii he canic to Tarn from Tn- ricii 
-tore- of art in our t-wii laii-i. lUI' 1 hi iLd little more 
than <le-cribc how’ fi'Lim' da 'U-tr- Ae^ie bfnlr. and 
ilklleate the hLCiliniliC- ol a -edi* me lor edueatlon. 
It wa- but twenty y* ar- I’niii -iiic*' I pitdni luel 
,civeii them the hi'-r -peciim n of ortho<Iox (Ttuiiie in 
New doi'k.tik afliuiration < d’ Ml In- coiUi mp- >] aries. 

( hily a Vt-ur la: -r ane.th.'i’ Tap r Ava- re.i I by Mr. 

n . W Ik ell r oil “ /^e, V , , / , , ' S O / n , , 1 /•, , .. 

u m- /, , o'’ kL' euuileiated tbe 'tpillion 

tbal tlk' (oinfort of the Ann iii dwellmc Ava- '^u- 
p-U'ior to that t lund in Liicland. He certainly 
pyiA'e a few in-taiiCe-, ami lii- opinion, 1 need not 
say, is ill. It held tu-fbpvon tbi- aiifl other matter-. 

Tut a jri ar chance came over the land -ouii <Uter. 
ami n Av Lirce, line, and ce-tlv hiiiklin.cs, hevond 
anyihiuc Ave ean earp\ out in point of co-t. proclaim 
tlk' crowinc rudiik -s of the country ja .>vided bv the 
clest lopmeiit id' it- immense o -oiirca s ratlu r than 
hy tlk* "’cutfUie'S of pL0[>ie. Tlnw amer.i and 
tlk' pen have made thi> evkleiit, aikl tlie Avealth 
which iirchitkf t- ]n\t‘ to cr\KtalIi-e for their pro- 
-pei'oiis elnuit-! is clearly -howu i)v the chniudies. 
piddic huiklings, opicr-. ami ilwt llinc- ^priiicrinc 0 [» 
( 1 11 < A ( r the \ a - 1 C' ai j i iiiui t. I he nun d)er ol (Ii'a im ht-- 
imm nearly all of them ck aa r diKiciiers and 
arcdiitects--em])low d in (Uk* ( flir.> .md tin* -il.iriea 
the\ receiAe ma\ wall fill u- wuh «n\v. Tut after 
surveyimj the-e later hiiildiiic- durincf even a pro- 
kmced Aisit oiir iHiv fairlv a-k, “/s there any 
Amei'ican V ‘t mu eiitrr ’ ' I n )>oiiit (dbo eliilectural 
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< i.iL.iiiiHi. lioiw iib^iandiii': nur coiiiputiiot Mr C 
Purdoii ('i.ii L l > » h( HiMiiii ilitv liud •• tlontj 

iiiun 111 .-i It \v \t tr> \\e ill ]•' li-j-hiiid had in 

tl.< y <::\i chirn-i tla- lit rix-Ar:s ot Pari^ a- 
ilu’.r Mtct.i, { f'tau -M;“. Ka^-ell M'lruri^ - 

Pap' r. I’t a I h f "t I'ht^ Architt'cniral As- .tciaiicjii rwu 
vt'ar- ajo, that ir i- n sli-. .1 rliar i \ t u tiii- i- ii )t a- 
iron [ a- ila-y liu-ah: nariL^ pmUj at huuie. and lAicr- 

land. oi cop'- . I'la- laalnnir n* w m ri-ath tlitnii. 

Mmi-. oiit' of tla ir li-idt i- ha- tid i n- that we 

I'U. laii'diKei. -i*rh.‘ h a'iine - e-r w ^ i retinirnit-nr 
\\liitf: ehiraaer-t 1 tie woii, < t (an* lun father- in 
uiir -nh o iM na u s t nd Anotiier. that 

An-tia. i 1 -//. » , / /e ' ^ in d*cor.tn\. work. 

P.'U a- to th- arenir ■ Mr« a- practi- I in Lna'ii 
eita -, i ill* P>-. --O'' Ml a Ad w Voi'k rnnir-ity 
-n. ik. In a h'.fir- : • :!.c -:a kn:- iii P^90 iir is 
]'« |ioi“ttd 1 > ha\t -aid ’ — 

*’ Xe\< r ’.Nt U' theia -iith vaiatti* - of hrick. tile, 
tt 1 *; a-O' a ta, -laini-l ltI.:--. t'ci\o!iic ek'/o, iire--'-i''A 
Hi h iih( :'\a:i:anit of [)|a-ter ac . and the like, a- 
in- lay. In th.-n .k 'o lopntenr Anioiiean arti-is aial 
n.a:^* r- nia\ la'rly i-t -ai*l to hav. taken tin lead 
H iri'ali! ii'oiii the -t'i(lent-i, Iliere - a certain 
.irtifu 'aiity ai-onr tho iiiod(.ni v>ork that make- one 
take It — [ika-ni’t :n it than in the original-, hhie is 
apt to e on-i'h r th^ ti [>}inA of hi-toito -ryle rather 
than tho tiea -tyle c!iaracitra-t:c (jf the hmldine. 
l uko, lor in-tance. in xitru oltice imildine in i^e^^ 
York y'lty. ^ a / - / s «'k/k'rN ■ / ^:^‘k ihn- 

r 'A <e ‘ : » ' .P, o- / m -o ^ s,/'/ iir< 

sO, k , k A M ,e , s , r ^;k )i ; hut there i- a 

-tvle to the ouiidine. There are certain undeniable 
charact- ri-tu - winch denote the ^tyle of the huild- 
iim.’ 

L'he uaiit- a.i't mill' . and in toeni it -eem- to 
me rh It the Pri)k--or ilr-ciAtie- the charatteri-tics 
pivtrv accurat* ly. o\ti pt that in many ca-t- “ copy- 
ing I- to ht' -uh-tit'Ueki for '‘imitation. On the 
whole. We may acL'pt the dictum. 

Tiiert ai'eotc mr-eexcepn m-. and it wouLl ]>e un- 
fa ir iio" to admit that thrre riio-t eon-cur ntiou- 
w'ork to -how -iiKe th. Profe--orP critici'^m ot hi- 
Lomperr-' work wa- deli\ered, hut even in ca-e- 
where detail- ai'e iXLellem tile nature ot con-true- 
tiuii and the luatti lal- u-id make -liaui'^ of tlu' w'ork. 

dr. Pev ( f Pali-, indeed, wlio inadt' a -liort vi^it 
to N( \v York in relati m lo the iiousinn of aitisan-, 
w'a- (. onij'liim ntary a- to the v.'ork he -mv. hut the 
Id'iiieh-hke imiiatiou- naturali\ pleaded him. 

d[r. (iiit/on Pornluim tin* eminent sculptor, 
liim-elf all Am< ritan. ha- on tile contrary spoken 
with no iinci rtain voice lyirain-t wliat he considers 
the co]nAne: of J'hiM>peau work and want td’ oriydn- 
.‘ility in aicliiti'ct-' <le-ii:n< over litre. 

dfaltir- are in a transition -tane. and it may ho 
tint coiiyi-m nneetiiiir the national demand for 
“ ru-h ' work) irive- hotter ro-ult- than attempting 
imitation. It want- a -tretch of fancy, a^ a rule 
aiivway, to savitis “ American Aia liitec tiire, wdth 
a capital A. Piirope is ransai kcal toi' hi t<. TTie 


Parthenon, the Ereebtheum. the Louvre, Hotels de 
Ville, (rothic and Piornanesoue churches, Francois 
P' ch.iteaux. Dutch and Georgian houses, away 
do w'n to the latest Enedish bungalow- — all yield 
their it.atiin ^ for ortho lux eedy.oran <jlla i>odr Ida ^ 

' iLlutij(\ or ) rcit'tujft}, 

()iil\ a taint idea. howe\er, of the cu^thness and 
elaloiration of buildim?s erected during the pre-ent 
decale can he obtained from the magazine-, or the 
liter Papers ivad before the Institute. Xo sooner 
lia- a c )-rly Ijuildinu' been completed by one syndi- 
c lie or couipraiy than a rival plan- to outdo it. 
This form m advert i-ina'' prosperity i real or atiectedi 
-eciii- to lie moi'e advantageous than the public 
Pivss cobiiiins. Their design and almost regal 
ap})omimeni-, to my mind, rarely expres- the pur- 
pijse i.if their election, in-ide or out. because they are 
many of tlieiii more or le-- imitations <4“ a grandio-e 
ancient builiing erected fe-r a ditfereni object in a 
ilmeient climate. L.'a'ling architect- have the most 
1 x[)eii-ive h ;uk-. photos, AC . in a library attached 
to tliedr ohice. P>y sp-rciiiiens -elected from these the 
-Core or more draughtsmen draw inspiration (or 
-omeihing more), and. as “ Celerity “ may be taken 
a- the otlice motto, the parts are di\ idecl up for many 
hand- — hence, originality and Coiigruiry. giving -a 
hannonicu- ivsult, have t ) eo by the board. There 
is no time to study plastic models e mj'ointly for orna- 
ment. Tim contractor get- a rough ^^ketcli. and 
iiis modeller -uhmit- his uka for approval. In some 
cmlcLs, literal adlierence to precedent by dranghts- 
men is a s/kn- i; h, for employment. 

Other dirrieultie'^ arise from the height required 
for city building- Avhere any (. las-ie orders are 
use 1. Mart a twenty or thirty -t. ry otiice building 
with a banker's on the ground lloor. The liaiik of 
tiiL Parthenon may serve for the latter : on the next 
story Ionic pilaster treatment, with a corniee : rlicn 
you mu-t top it with fifteen or twenty plain >tories, 
with ^fpiare holes for wundows, because you w'ant 
(kuiiithuin, coiiipo'^ite. and attic for the i-kyliglit to 
identify anti eiiipha'-isp ycair huihlings from afar. 
Your walk, being only casing, are nut able to 
support a cornice, which is made of iron plate, 
tir copper sranifiLcl with scrolls, .swags, dentils, kc., 
hung on with brackets, the wTiole painted to look 
like stone ! Still, your building has risen with 
'‘celerity," and your rentals begin. What more do 
you want or expect ? 

As I'cgards skill in coimt ruction generally, exfiedi- 
eots invented to surmount the various rei[iiirements 
entailed by tall buildings of >>o0 to 700 feet, Americiin 
engineers -eem to me to take first place, and I believe 
that branch of technical instruetK iii isinadeance of 
our own present position. It has been forced iifDon 
the Americans, and they have risen to the need. It is 
barely twenty years since solid masonry began to 
give ]dace to -keleton framework curtained with 
ihin walls, and to-day n cImI engineer lays out this 
framework complete before the architect applies 
the covering and part of the iutirnals : for the 
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machinist is as necessary as the civil engineer, and 
it is by the combined working of these and others, 
with the architect, that the building is completed. 

Want of harmony between exterior and interior 
is noticeable in many cases in civil and ecclesias- 
tical biiiidings — more often, perhaps, in the latter. 
I have seen some really good Gothic exterior^, so 
far as masonry goes, which internally were finished 
with \ery poor detail, tracery of wood. A'C.. many 
j?liam features in column^ and archer doing nothing 
structural : or pei>-ibly with a fifteenth-century 
type externally, the interior would be poor modern 
Italian imitated. Weaning les^ heraldic ^ham^ on 
shield or cartouche are ^een here and there on 
faeades. After the national •“ coat," the only thing 
available i^ the r/rzo- dc hs (typical it may be of 
the French aid in the ifevolution). but there is so 
much of both that thev become monotonous. 

W hat the American architect lia^ to fear is that 
his best effort may be torn down in Ins lifetime to 
give place to a taller and mure costly 'structure in a 
city like Aewlork. Every little scrap of ground is 
being squeezed to its limit. W^ithin two yeais some 
fine solid buildings in Lower Bread way have been 
de-itroyed because ten nnjre :3tGries could not be 
added on top. Richard Hunt’s Iron Exchange, 
^olid as a fortress, is gone : his Lenox Library, the 
be^t neo-Greek building in the city, is doomed fora 
steel king s palace. The Presbyterian Hospital is 
to be moved to a cheaper =«ite, and so on. From 
all this— the dollar is the idea. After all, is it 
werth while to strive after high art and the best of 
de-ign ’? The poor Lamp of Truth ’’ of Ru'^kin 
lacks oil in England ; in the U.S.A. it i^ extin- 
guished under piles of granite, marble, and bronze. 

How long will the old churchyard around Trinity 
Church be rc'^pectedv There, in the nucleus of 
the city, the emblems of mortality confront the 
speculator from the old stones. But what million- 
of building value they monopolise on such a eite I 
EV/c/tzb debccfis^is Accyni ! 

Xlil 40': Aiarce iDOie 

Frun Mr. Fkaxci^^ S. Swalls. to whom an 
advance proof of the above had been submitted — 

As everything is relative and depends upon the 
point of view, much may, doubtle-'^, be in sup- 
port of the inferences to be drawn from the inter- 
esting communication from Mr. Edward Hudson, 
which has for its a})parent ol)ject contention against 
the assumption that there is any such thing as 
American Arcbitcctun the title, in part, d' my 
Paper leceiitly read before this Institute— or that, 
at it^ he-t, it h anything more than a ikji' 
or ircliaiijji' ; that architectural works in the 
T nited State- ar(,“i)i(ne or less, imitations ot 
grandiose ancient buildings erected for a ditferent 
object in a different climate,’’ and to tell you bow 
things nre actually done a-- distinct from how 
1 might endcinuui- to lead ;\uu to heliev(‘— for it 


must be Ijorne in mind that Wr. Hudson'.- article 
wa^ written while 1 w'as ju’eparing my Paper. 
There is much which may la -aid foi- hisargununr, 
provided that we accept a- “ ardiitectiu’c* ” all that 
IS produced by self--tykd “ architect-, and 
-elect from the ku, m Mr. Hudson has done, 
w’ork that is well behuv the* average. I think, 
if Mr. Hudson had >een the work shown on the 
screen when I read my Pa})er, lie would agree that 
It was l)oth the wi rk of architect--— a- 1 -liall define 
the word — and American in the -en-e that the 
national di-tincth>n i- gi'iic-rally undcr-teod. 

According to my under-tanding of what Mr. 
Hud-on call- “Archittcture m America "it i- iu*itlu r 
d) chilrtiiirc in the re-ult, nor are the n.ethod- of 
obtaininu that result peculiarly - 1 //it / 1 Cl z c', for tlu* 
same methods are, I am -orrv to iiave to atflrm, 
those of like people in at ka-t -even iniportaiir 
countries of wLich I ha\e }er-onal knowledge ; hut 
in no country that 1 know' of, the Ihiited btate- 
in particular, are they the methi d- of ( / z (. /t z o a r > . 
whether “ representative ” or tliek-- fortunate and 
mucli-ahused ‘‘ordinary run." May J define, 
according to my light.-, certain professions con- 
nected with building . to make clear differences 
between architecture nnd the allied arts and trade- 
w'hich have become very di-tinc: in modern civi- 
lisation, which it seems to me Mr. Hud-on -weeps 
together and refers to as “architecture,'’ or. to he 
more .-peciffc, iiir^in nates are representative of the 
w'ork and metbeds of American architects? 

A Biiildcy is one wdio build- : he is a good 
builder if he buihk in a -trong and w'orkmanlike 
manner. 

An Eifjhicer is one who build- -trunuly, econo- 
mically, and for ab-olute need-. 

An ArcJiitccl is one who hiiiM- -tnuiglv. econo- 
mically, scieiitiffcally, with thought to present and 
probable need.s, and who profe-.-e- to build Acuezz- 
fiiUi/ and appropriately in such a iiicinner as to 
indicate suniething of the aspiration- und ( nlighten- 
inent of the people of his times and coiiiury. He 
mu^t, therefore, be capable of concei\ing and e\- 
pres^jing an ideal, hence, an art /si. 

A Sculjdnri^ one who design- and execute- part 
of the hecimiful w'ork, and is an arti-t concerned 
principally with foim — he works in detail. 

Xn Arli^t-ifaifilid is one who de-igns and executes 
part of the beautiful w'ork, and is coiicei'iied prin- 
cipally with colour his work is al-o detail. 

The jiers')!! wdio forms a limited coui])anv to 
imitate all of the'^e things (and ii-uallv inntate- 
them l)adl\ ) is generally known a- a J h curator 
and he sometimes is a furniruie d<‘aler or a “ general 
])rovid(‘r as well, anti Iiis niethi.d- are md unlike 
those described by Mr. Hud-on— it matters little 
wdiether his shop is in New York, Toronto, London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, or elsewhere. 

T think I make it clear tliat ^Ir. llud.-on and 
ni\ -elf donut regard archin.ctun. or aichitec t- from 
quite the -aiiu* ])oint of \iew. and T qiutH admit 
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that hi^ i'^the hroadur, ia<a'e 'j-eurral. and — I think 
unfortunately — the Mew taken by the amateur and 
the bulk (if the public — the ])nblic which we archi- 
tects think needs ediicatiiiLf. It is truCj however, 
that anioiiLT men de^icrildnir themselves as archi- 
tects similar metliods are pursued, but it is not 
true to supAtest that such men are the leader*- or 
men of good standing in the ^u-ofession in the 
United States, any more than it would be to describe 
exactly similar pe jpie similarly as retrards England 
or France, nor to describe their ways of " doing 
bu^ine>s '* as the current professional or artistic 
practice in these countries. 

To come to an examinaticui of Mr. Hud*-on’s 
letter, 1 pa-s over the first two paragraphs, which 
deal with the ephemeral and the past, and come to 
his quest!, >n, '* there any American Architec- 
ture”'* and I say emphatically that there /s. and 
that a few examples are to be found dating back one 
bundled years or more, such as the Xe%v York City 
I Jail and the older portions of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. Comparisons, except when something of 
value is to be drawn from them, are as odious to- 
day as ever, and more so when they are made be- 
tween the people of England and America : and I 
fail to see that any goocl can come of quoting Sir 
Caspar Pardon Clarke’s statement — which wars pro- 
inihly made after dinner — or suggesting that ‘‘ Eng- 
land, of course, has nothing new to teach them” — 
(the Americansb T feel that this is a particularly mis- 
leading statement, for I am sure that in no other 
Country are English architects esteemed so highly as 
among their American coif? res in the United 
States : but, of course, I am referring to those arehi- 
tocts who would come within my definition of what 
an architect is. It is not to be expected that every 
architect who takes it upon himself to represent the 
land of Ernest George, John Belcher, Ernest New- 
ton, E. J. May, lU S. Lorimer, Mervyn Macartney, 
John W. Simpson, Leonard Stokes. E. A. Pickards, 
and the others of their cla*-s, will tind himself 
accepted as a prophet on their account. 

To (piote a lecture delivered nineteen years ago to 
students in an American university is somewhat like 
([uotinir the opinions of a professor of the early Vic- 
torian perunl upon the modern architecture of Eng- 
land. But even as regards this lecture, has it been 
«]iioted fairh ? I call attention to the paragraph 
which Mr. HiuUon has given partly in italics, and 
^\hich refers to buildings erected ^(une twenty years 
aum a phase to which I culled attention in my 
Paper. lie has put in italics the statement that 
refers to details and ornament - the province of 
the, then almost unobtainable, sculptor ; and in 
ordinary type that which refers to the architec- 
ture. The statement of the professor is quite 
clear, true, and not at all damaging to American 
architecture — it might be applied with ecjual truth 
to the best works of the iaarly Penaissance in Eng- 
land, or even to those of Jones and Wren. In his 
next paragraph i\fr. Hudson betrays tW(T curious 


characteristics often detectable in the writings upon 
architecture ot a type of travelling critic ; first, 
they go abroad, not for the purpose of studying the 
comparative values, results obtained in different 
countries, but only to gather corroborative evidence 
to support their own preconceived theories upon the 
subject. Secondly, they have a wholly false concep- 
tion of the conditions which maintain in American 
architects’ offices. The transition stage from ar- 
cbit(_cture in America to American architecture was 
passed betw'een the years 1892 and 1896 ; since 
then it has developed and grown strong amidst the 
work of ail sorts of foreigners who have gone into 
the country to build their “ bits ” ‘‘ from Europe,” 
which they probably ransacked ” from the Par- 
thenon to the Indian — not “ latest English ” — 
bungalow, before they left. Dutch houses have 
existed since the days when New YMrk was New 
Amsterdam, and "Georgian” houses — which were 
the English imitation of the Dutch — were in ex- 
istence in a few places in the colonies at least ten 
years before King Charles was beheaded. The 
only ” imitation ’’ I have seen ‘‘ of the Louvre ” is 
in Liverpool : of •• the Erechtheum ” the church 
known as " St. Pancras." Houses “• in the style of 
Francois ’’ are to be found in Berkeley Square, 
Piccadilly, and the Embankment ; and the build- 
ing of the City of London Schools is not un- 
like certain " Hotels de Yille,” though each pos- 
sesses a distinctively English character, just as 
the American work of about the same period does 
an American character; and some of the buildings, 
the offices of tht Board of Education for instance, 
by Bodley and Garner, are among the most beau- 
tiful works of modern English architecture. I do 
not believe that a single instance can be given ot 
a ‘‘ Pomanesque ” church built within the past ten 
years, and very few during the past twenty. 

Gothic ” for Anglican churches, designed in a 
scholarly way, is traditional with the sect, and 
vigorous and original compositions, well adapted 
to modern conditions, have been carried out in this 
style, in some cases by architects who received their 
early training in England. 

There remains to answer the question of the accu- 
racy of IMr. Hudson’s statements as to the work- 
ings of an American office. I have some slight 
Imowledge of most of the large offices, an inti- 
mate knowledge of some of them, and practical 
experience with a few. Work is carried on with 
system and celerity, but more time is given as 
a rule to the stiidij of the parti — scheme of 
composition — than would be the case in this 
country. This is usually sketched by the respon- 
sible architect himself, though sometimes by a lead- 
ing draughtsman known as a designer, a highly- 
trained and experienced architect usually, the equal 
of his chief and a man whose tastes and views are 
similar. The designer is always in the office, and 
acts either as office manager, head draughtsman, 
or one of v number of head draughtsmen, each of 
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w }i< ilii li iiiuler h\< control .! L't.‘rr:iin niuiii’^i’oL 
assistants, The preliminary sketches ^tudh-s 
lire wm-kcd out by tlie dcsigtiLr, outlim s th* 

comp sltion and draws taeli teature andoiie or two 
bavs of a running* hinrif: duplicating n carried on 
bv J 11 assist:! lit : and when one studv inis keen Coin- 
2 )leTel and rendered, anotlier is made correcting, 
revising, anl improN ine certain of thenias-c.s. pr,, 
portn n, anl placing of lU'nauient. I have knovn 
as many iis f. ity such drawings to h-. miide (-f a 
single plan in an important competition. As each 
drawing is c mplete<l it is criticiscdi hy tlie archi- 
tect and ('fteii also by two or three other dLsipni rs. 
none of whom hr-sirates t > expres? his i.wno})inion 
freely. AVhen the scheme is settled the dt sjunLi' 
gives the several plans to his personal assisrants to 
set out^Usuallyat a small scale— inch or inch, 
and the study of proportions, colour-values. aii'l 
scale is then begun : when the architect is satisikd 
that these are right the working drawings are pro- 
ceeded with. These — at the f-ineb scale — being 
of a mechanical nature (with the exception of the 
ornamental work) — are pressed forward with all 
speed by draughtsmen who are not suppose] to be 
artists but only good workmen. The iposition ot 
steel Columns is settled by the designer who under- 
stands the engineering woik. but who veiy seldom 
actually designs or calculates it. and })ractieally 
never details it. He also indicates the po-itirn 
and type of arrangement-^ for plumbing, heating, 
ventilating, mid lighting. Several set-> of prints 
by hectograph are prepaied. and on these the stt-el- 
wi'i'ks and the mechanical plant are each laid out 
hy ( Ufiineers in tin cmplrm^ anJ lui/Jo fite per.'^onol 
ilifCi f-r the aidiuecf'-. These enginerrs ^vrirk 

d) aunhisraea in the arLhdecl s mce. Copies of 
the engineering drawings— except machinery— art 
usually made ly hectogiaph precess. hile the 
engineering work is proceeding the details -at tlu^ 
scale of 7 ^ inch to the foot for external work, and 
1 o inch to the frot for interiors, is carried on by the 
designer, who doe'> practically all of the sriulying of 
details, under, of csuirse, theciiticism oi tin architect. 

Aichitectuial o]-namet!t is diavn b} the a.-^-^ist- 
ants under the critici-m of architect nnd designer. 
These drm\ing'' are liighl> fiiiisheil and often shaded 
with the brush, and everything is so completely 
detailed that an ordinary skulk d workman could 
execute it without the assistance of a model, though 
the model almost invariably supplied. ^^TJen 
the oniaiijent is one <>f iinjiortance. siicli as a cai*- 
touche, with figures, relief panel, ^c.. the model 
is usiiallv made hy the best sculptor obtainable, 
whose clay sketches are criticised hy eithiu* the 
architect or designer, or I otin In ^ome cases J ha\e 
known the designer to do a good share of the 
modelling of an important }>iece, leaving only the 
finish and detail to tl e -culptor. 

Av. Hud'-on ^eiy complin lentaiy to Ameiicnn 
engineers, and. geneiall\ caking, tkeyaie a \ny 
thorough set of iiien and deseiMUg of great 
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iii\ ( niion ami la- i < lU dm ek pt 1 1 •> . n.t n w hu 
aie by pr('t^--ion -m , u e:s. n. r nigui-ti-. 'rii» 
wm k ( t ihi‘ engiiitem hi- Ut.n mt.it Iv to ,implif\ 
and ileuiil tilt. :dea-an>l -cheioL- -unplu -1 i>\ An:* i - 
c ill arehiu Lt-. 

A- to iMr. Hud-i-n'-C' nchalimj paragiM]-! - up- n 
•‘vliat ilu Aiiit 1 lean arcdiitt et ha- to b .ir mi ly 
I -ugge-t that he doe- 11 t “ fear ” hi- bt -t tin » t- of 
twenty \ears ago naiy bt- tk -rrovtd - la eai!'t--tl\ 
km.aes intn nd U — long enough bt-fore he uies to 
give liim another opport’uiity. ami that tht o an in- 
numt.rablo goi'tl aiehiicet- in tin- .m'l(uht.r ii’U'o- 
pean COnntllts who would bt- .lellghletl if -laot^ of 
their early eiibrt- Wi uld 1 c siipulaidy pLiCt -1 la- tk- 
str> .Veil *? Hunt if In were li\ing wt»uM prol abi\ mu 
fet.-l an} i‘emci-t‘ over the pa--U]g (>f struetuiu- n en- 
ti'.uied. The removal of the rre-bsteiian Hu-pual 
i- likely to 1 e for the pnrpo-t- of c>b:aining a -in- in 
a le-s conge-ted ili-,triet: and. alihouuli Yi.rk 

in -ome le-piteis the n o^t comn.t nial ciry ii: ila- 
World, “* the dollar " i- di-tinctl} the id* a to 

the exioiit that si.me would liavo us believe. 
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THE ARCTlTTErTriLVL WORK OF THE LOXDOX C't tUXTY Cr)rXCIT.. 

IK W. E. Riley W.]. R.R.A.. M.Tn^t.C.E. 

SurERINfEXl^INAr Ai;. HIIElI uF MEinorOLITAX LuILOIA'O^ AXr* ArlHITElT of IHE Loxi>ox CoUXlA CoUXlII-. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 19th April 1909. 

I WELCOME this ('pportunity of laying' before the Institute some general view of what is 
comprised within the title given to this paper. Many people appear to think that an 
hour's talk on the various [)hase-> of working-cla^s dwellings and the successful planning 
and construction of tire-brigade stations would constitute the ])ackbone of all that need be said, 
lait I feel conlident that this audience will appreciate the inadeiiuacy of such a limited view of 
the (|uestion. 

At the London County Council there are thirteen main Committees which deal with con- 
structional works, these main Committees being divided int(^ 35 Sub-Committees for purposes 
of detail. I think it is maniiestly impossible that in the time at my disposal I can deal 
adeijuatelv with all the I'aniiiications of this part of the Council s operations, which range in 
sC(*pe from the construction of one of the largest generating stations ever erected in the British 
Isles, to a three-roomed cottage, or a structure of even less importance. 

I will n<»t therefore attempt to go through the details of the whole of the architectural 
work whi(di has come within my experience during the ten years I have held office under the 
l^ondon (’ountv Council, 1 ait will indicate (Uily tlie salient features oi the more impm’tant items. 
As an instance of what I do not propose to deal with, I would refer to a large Inebriates’ Home, 
in the consideration of which there was no precedent in the country to work upon. The 
building, moreover, liad to be put up at short notice, and much careful thought had necessarily 
to be given to the development of the scheme. The settlement is a complete one, and as it is 
probable that very few architects will ever be called upon to deal professionally with such an 
0,11 1 1 - f. -, \ cl. x\ I X.' 1-'.— la \in ii IK ’I'. 3 1 ’ 
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institution, I have preferred to invitt^ your attention to the eiin>iJeration nt otlun* <|iu^>ti<)n> (4‘ 
a more public character, and to cuntiiie mv reniaik- to structural \vcu‘k>, vhich ma\ he yn’uiiped 
under the folloNviipi; head'^ : — 

1. Housing of the Working Cla-'^se--. 

Electricity Building-. 

:h Special Educational E-tahli-hiaent-. 

4. Eire Brigade Stations. 

I propose aBo to deal briefly with the suljject -o far a- it coiu-erm — 

o. Street improvement-', including the architectural treatment of building heme- con- 
nected therewith, 
fl. Bridges, occ. 

Before going further I think it only fair to niy-elf to ^a\ that, a})<irt from the }>ie--ure <4 
statutory duties, the expenditure of time and the eon-tant strain involved in carrying (ai the 
extensive programme of work with which I am about to deal, have not left me ^ui^icient leisure 
and energy to do as full justice to the Mtbject as I should have wished, especially in view of 
the honour which has been accorded me of being invited to addre-s the memi^ers (*f the Boyal 
Institute of British Architects on this occasion. 


HOUSING OF THE WOBKING CXASSES. 

Housing Schemes are framed under the nou.-ing of the Working Ohmses Act IspO, with 
its amendments of 1894, 1900, and 1903, and are carried out under the three sub-heads 
Parts L II. and III. of the principal Act. 

Part I. of the Act deals with large clearance ^^cheme^ vhich entail an obligation to 
lehouse the person^ displaced. These schemes are carried out by the local authority,” which, 
for the County of London, i- the London County Council. Part 11. i- the diminutive opera- 
tion on the lines of Part 1., and the Borough CounciB as w^ell as the County Councils are 
empowered to act. Part HI. permits voluntary action on the part of all the local authorities, 
including the Borough and City Councils as well as the London County Council. The 
Local Government Board, under the amendment of the Act dated 1903, became the con- 
firming authority for all operations under the Hoiming Acts. In addition to the Housing of 
the Working Clas.^eb Acts under which powers are prescribed, large displacements arise 
under special Acts of Parliament. These entail rehousing obligations based practicallv on 
the same procedure as under the Housing Acts. 

Prior to the passing of the Housing Act <4 1890 the Metropolitan Board of Works had 
initiated and carried out clearance schemes which displaced over 21,000 persons, and they had 
provided accommodation in new dwellings for over 27,000. The cleared sites had ])een sold— 
earmarked for Working Class Dwellings—to Industrial Comi>anies and })rivate pei’sons. Tin* 
Board also had initiated other clearances displacing over b,000 persons, but the com])letion of 
these schemes was carried out lyv the County Council. 

The Council has initiated and carried out under Part 1. clearance schemes displaeing some 

15.000 persons, and has provided, or proposed accommodation, fo}’ soim* iOO more than have 
been displaced. Under Part 11. the County Council, moving by itself, or in co-operation with 
the Borough Councils, has displaced about (kOUO persons, and accommodation has been pro- 
vided for about 5,000 of them. Seven thousand six hundred persons were displaced l»y the 
Metropolitan Board of Works under special Acts of Parliament, Improvement Schemes, cVc.. 
wfliilst 15,000 t>ersons have been displaced by the County Council and accommodation for 

16.000 has actually been provided. 
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It has l^een laid < 1 u\mi that not les^ than 400 eiihie feet of air space per person for adults 
should he pr<.)vided in the Council > dwellin^c^", ’iLHl cuhic feet per head beinp;* permitted for 
children under ten year^of a,ee, 
and that the niimher of per- 
son^ should nut work out at 
more tliaa two to a room. In- 
fants ]»orn in a tenement do 
not count till they attain live 
years of a^^e. It has l>een 
'-lated l>efore a ma^i^trate that 
a certain ttmant iivin.e in an 
insanitary area, upon wliom 
an ejectment (trdtr had to l^e 
served, could not pay the rent 
asked hy the Council. He had 
been paying 5s. tk/, per week, 
but would have had to pay 
Ss. (v/. per w^eek for a tenement 
in the Councirs dwellings suit- 
able for the accommodation of 
his, family. The point to be 
emphasised here is that the 
family was paying *2v. S%cL for 
each hundred feet super under 
the old insanitary conditions, 
wdiereas the Council w^as in a 
position to rehouse them in a 
thoroughly sanitary manner 
without any charge on the rates 
at a little over l.s\ lOirZ. per 
hundred feet super, When this 
is understood it will perhaps 
alibrd an answer t<.) the irre- 
sponsible criticism in regai'd 
to the rents charged for the 
Councirs dwellings. 

Examples of important 
schemes undertaken l)y tlie 
L.C.C. under Part I. of the 
Housing of the Working 
Classes x\cts are : — Boundary 
Street, Bethnal Ctreen : 

Church way, St. Pancras : 

Webber Row', Southw'ark : 

Wellington Place aiul King's 
Bench Wdilk, Southwark ; 

Enion Buildings, Clerkeinvell, 

There are two generally accepted forms of construction adopted in the planning of block 
dwellings, viz. . {<() Self-contained tenements ; (C) Associated tenements. 
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if/'i The selt-c'ontaiiUMl tcne- 
mint li:i^ it- (^wii iiihepeiiheiU 
-fiilh^rv and \\ att-r-do-t*! : and, 
exta'i*! ’^lu-re a aciiininn laundry 
i- [trcvidod, it- nwn wa.-liina 

arrai'i^^taiuait-. 

[b'^ Tlii^ a--t>Ldated h^T^‘ 
-haia^- ^\ith dtlua' tL-nonient- the 
-c'iillerie> fur })re['arh\u" fuod, 
^ink-, \vat( r-( lt»-et>, and wa^^h- 
liuii-e-. 

Lattt rly the L.C'.C . ha- in- 
variahly adopted the >n-ealhMl 
^elf-cuntained ” plan. A ^uud 
example <»f a lar.ue ^(dn'me ap- 
proaehin,i; cuiii})letion is the 
lloiirne Estate and Eninii ljuild- 
ings. Bourne Estate eonsi-ts of 
l^vo parts. One })ari. viz., the 
Eeid's Bre^Yerv section, is 3i- acre.- 
in extent, and \vas acquireil in 
connection with the Holljorn-to- 
Strand Improvement and South- 
ampton How ^Yidening stdieme-, 
wliieh contained a clause stipu- 
lating that all perstjns di-plaeed 
who had permanent em}>lr)vment 
in the district >hould be rehoused 
within a mile ot their former 
dwelling-. The other part, the 
Union Building- section, wa> an 
in-anitary area of II acres ideared 
under the Clerkenwell and Hol- 
])orn Improvement Scdieme, IshO, 
under which the obligation \\a> 
to rehouse 1,41T peixais dis- 
placed. 

Tlie Ih‘i(Ts Brewery sclnam^ 
of rehou-ing was approved ])V 
the Secreiai’y of State : and ihe 
late Lor<I Bitchie, tlien Home 
Seeretai’v, nunle an i]itei't‘s{ino 
speech on t]u‘ subject at a dinmu* 
giv(‘n ]»y tlu* Chairman of tla* 
Eoielon County Council on 3rd 
J)eceiuber IbOtk to the tiivt 
i\rayors of the newly constituted 
^Metropolitan Borough Council-, 
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IklVrrin.L^ to tlu* (jiie^tiun of the lioU'^ing oi tlie working cla^^es, and in particular to 

this e.^tate, he ><iid lie had that day keen engaged on tlie proposals of the London County 
Council, aial tliat no mure practical ^^clieine had been pre^?ented to a department than that 
^^hich had been tormulated in these proposals. The accommodation is arranged as follows : — 

1 estate oftice. 

1 estate work^^hot) and store. 

H4 bicycle sheds. 

d7 shup>-. 

dl tenements containing 1 room. 

'L 5 , , 2 rooiiir^. 

2r)d „ 

94 4 .. 

1 .. 5 

the whole providing accommodatiun tor 8.902 persons. 

The average area of the living-rooms is 150 feet super, and that of the bedrooms 100 feet. 
The average cubic r-pace in the living-rooms is 1,275 feet, and in the bedrooms 850 feet. Chrs 
on the slot system is laid mi lyv arrangement with the Gas Company. The buildings were 
planned for the internal blocks to lie north and south so as to obtain the maximum of sunlight 
in the living-rooms, and each tenement has at least one room looking on to a garden. 

The type of plan designed for these buildings is an improved balcony plan," arranged 
so that the living-rooms and the bedrooms do not look on to any of the balconies, and have an 
unobstructed light. The buildings are five stories high with a few attics, and are constructed 
of fire-resisting material with steel joists and concrete floors. All the sculleries and water- 
closets are separated from the habitable rooms ky ventilated lobbies. The type of plan of the 
buildings has, since the completion of the first block, l)een adopted by other authorities for 
working-class dwellings, amongst others by the ^Metropolitan Boroughs of Bermondsey and 
Hackney. This type of plan has been adopted also for Darcy buildings, a small five-story 
block of dwellings erected for rehousing some of the persons displaced through the widening 
of Mare street, Hackney. The site, though narrow’, is an excellent one, as the building 
overlooks London Fields, a permanently secured open space. The dwellings wTll accommodate 
190 persons in 25 tenements of tw’o rooms and 15 tenements of three rooms. The total cost 
of the building including all incidentals amounted to j.9,719. II^e 

Dwellings erected under Bart II. are : Cranley Buildings, Holborn : Cobham Buildings 
and Borough Load Buildings, Southwark : Ann Street Dw’eliings, Poplar ; Sylva Cottages, 
Deptford. 

The obligations to rehouse when displacements have occurred in carrying out improve- 
ments have in some eases been discharged in connection wTth tlie housing required under 
clearance schemes. The cost of land is a serious handicap to housing operations, no matter 
which part of the Act prescribes the machinery. Briefly, the financial obligation entails the 
necessity of building dw’ellings wTiich will recoup themselves in sixty years, paying sinking 
fund charges and interest of cost of buildings and of the land, which is wwitten dowTi in value 
as if it were earmarked for housing puiq)oses. In the central di^trict^, of London it generally 
costs 15 n. to 17^>. per foot super to clear slums, but very few’ schemes can be made to pay if 
the charge for land alone is more than about 5>‘. per foot. 

Bruce House — a lodging-house — at the corner of Kemble Street and Drury Lane, is an 
example of the fulfilment of part of the obligation to rehouse under the Holborn-to-Strand 
improvement. Bruce House contains 709 cubicles in all, aftbrding accommodation for (i9S 
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lodgers (men) and eleven porters. It vas opened in 1900, and cost, with the necessary 
machinery and apparatus for lighting, ventilation, occ., +50,0*20. The elevations are of red 
hriek facings, relieved with glazed and Luton bricks, stonework, and roughcast, and the roofs 
are covered with green slates. The plan of the building is E-shaped above the ground floor, 
so arranged as to provide adequate light and air to the cubicles. Each lodger has an inde- 
pendent cubicle having a minimum width of 4 feet 104 inches, with an area of 80 feet super, 
and lighted by a separate window. 

Ender Part III. of the Housing Act the operations are carried out on a purely 
commercial bar^L, and the cost of land is not written down. The plans and details of the 
dwellings are not subject to approval by (Government Departments. Two fairly large Part III. 
estates on which block dwellings have been erected are the Caledonian Asylum Estate, Islington, 
and Wessex Buildings, Holloway. 

Caledonian Estate is about two acres in extent, and, being acquired by the Council 
under Part III. of the Act, bears no rehousing obligation. The estate is therefore charged 
with the total ca[>ital expended in respect of land, buildings, gardens, Ac., and all other 
outlay in connection with the development of the estate. After making due provision for 
all expenditure, including debt charges, the accounts show a profit of 1-15 per cent, on 
the gross rental. The buildings are five-story block dwellings containing 272 tenements, 
the four back blocks being of the improved balcony type. The front block has closed 
sfeiircases with windows and white glazed tiled dado, giving approach at each landing to 
four tenements, averaging nine rooms for each set of four tenements. On the basis of two 
persons to the habitable room — six one -room tenements, 116 two-room, 146 three-room, and 
four four-room tenements accommodate 1,384 per^^ons. The estimated cost of the buildings 
and incidentals was i_57,396. lOd., and worked out at 7*S6(Z. per cubic foot. 

The most extensive developments under this part of the Act, however, have been the lay- 
ing out of *• Cottage " estates. Three large estates of this kind are in progress at the present 
time, while a fourth, the Old Oak Common Lane Estate, has been acquired, and a scheme for 
development is in progress. 

Totterdown Fields Estate at Tooting comprises SS} acres. The roads have all been 
formed and cottages have been erected on about 25^ acres. 

Xorbury Estate comprises about 80 acres. The roads have been formed on about 18 acres, 
and cottages erected on about 5 acres. 

White Hart Lane Estate is divided into two parts. The larger or southern section comprises 
178 acres ; the roads have been formed on about 854 acres and cottages erected on about 
18*9 acres. The northern section comprises 46 acres and is not yet ripe for development. 
The Council has all along intended that this isolated portion should wait till the neighbour- 
hood has Oldened up and become ready for building accommodation. 

Endeavour has been made to render the cottage estates successful, both from a com- 
mercial and architectural point of view. Variety in planning and treatment of the elevations 
has been arrived at, as will be seen from illustrations of the plans and elevations. 

I give a few typical designs illustrating three-, four-, and five-room cottages. 

The cottages are two-story buildings arranged in short terraces with spaces at intervals, 
and they are almost invarial)ly set back from the forecourt fence 5 to 14 feet. Each cottage 
has its own front door and its own plot of garden ground in rear. In every cottage suitable 
fittings are provided. 

The scheme for development and designs produced have been largely influenced by the 
following considerations : — 

{!) Economy of land area and road construction in proportion to buildings. But in no 
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('a>(* \\avv inor<‘ than eoitu^i^es per aci’e been put on the Lind, the avera< 4 e iiuiuher heiii.i; 

a]K)Ut 29-14. 

(2^ The avuidanee, as far as practicable, of deep external back projections in close juxta- 
positio)!, wliicdi. in iiiv opinion, tend to cause in>anitarv pockets and prevent the free circula- 
tion of air currents along tlie backs of terraces of houses. I am sure v'e all viev’ with horror 
the whoh^sale erection in close }>roxhnitv to each other of these insanitary projections in the 
majority of suburlain estates, and deplore the fact that so many estates are being developed on 
tliis, iIk^ pet pl.in of the speculative builder. It is a reproacdi that the la^Y permits it. 

It may ]>e (jf interest if [ refer in very general terms to cost of construction, and the 
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methods employed of issuing particulars for tender and contract in regard to working-class 
dwellings, the expenditure on which has to be reduced to a minimum. 

For large works jdans are prepared in the usual manner, and s^'^ecifications and hills of 
(piantities are also pretaared. Sometimes ‘‘open.” sometimes ‘'selected,” tenders are invited. 
The cost of ])lock dwellings, including professional and incidental charges, erected during the 
past tivt‘ years, has worked out at about an average of lS6 per room, or 9't?d. per cubic foot. 
For cottages, however, it lias ])een found generally most economical to obtain tenders as 
follovs: The working drawings of the liuildings are prepared to ^-inch scale, and a few 
essential details to a. largia* scale. A simple specitieation is prepared giving very little detailed 
description of c(Uistruction, hut specifying the quality of the articles required. To the specifi- 
cation ar<‘ attaclu'd the Councirs Instructions for Tender, Form of Contract, and Schedule as 
to rates of wages and liours of laliour. Xo lulls of quantities are prepared, hut each contractor 
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invited to tender i^ ^ii[»[)lied with a '-el of diMwiin;-, '-preifuMtii in. form (*f rontiMel, We. I tind 
under this procedure that there i-- no dit’ticulty in i^ettiim; excellent contractors, both in lar^t^ 
and '^uialler way^ of husines>j to La>iiipete. ddii-^ >ini[>le means ^if dhiaininy (-t »m})etition work-- 
adiairal)l\, not only in the initial proce-^s ot [irocmdna temhn‘>, hut in the ailjU'-tnient of 
variation^, Wc.. for at every >tep the architect kiioW'- ju-t luev the cor-t (4 the wm-k .stands. 
Care has t^ he tweiad'^ed in the ,aiMUtin,e <4 aih’anct*'^ tor work ilone, lait there i- no dillicultv 
in framinp: a table (4 values on whirli to work. 

Tile cost (.»f cotta.aes varies considerably according to di-trict. 

Cottages riH'ently eixa-ted have co^^t : 

At Tottrrdown Fi^-hm Estate, Too tine; -- 

d-rooiiied cottaye*-. iiicludiuL; profes-^ional and inridtaital exptm-e-, to i:jst 

-l-irM_)iiied .. to L*i7o 

d-roouied .. .. lVJ'1 to i'ild 

the average cost per cubic f<.)ot h(-ina 

At White Hart Lane Estate, Tottenham — 

5-roouied ct.ittayes. indialing professional and incidental exj^eimes, ItL. 

4-roomed .. .. l20 h 4^. 

:Lroomed .. edbs. ItW. 

the average ce>-'t })er cubic fo'd being 4‘h7i'-/. 

I iKtw pas^ to an entirely different ckms of wacrk. viz. : 

ELECTLICTTY LEILDIXES. 

In 1902 it became necessiiry to construct buildings in connection with the electrification 
i4 the whrile of the tramway system within the County (.)f London. Thi^ involved the erection 
of a large generating stati'jii at (Ireenwich, and a repair depot, car sheds, and sulestations }4aced 
at convenient })o-itions near the routes. (_)f these Ijuildings 22 sub-statioiis are already in full 
Work tramforming the curr nt, 10 car sheds accommodating l,o24 cars are in me, and the 
(Treenwich Generating Station is approaching completion. The (Treeiiwich Statir»n is to 
accommodate t)laut for generating high-tension d-phase current at 9,1)00 volts to supply the 
^ub*-tati(.)n^ on l)oth side^ <■>! the river for tramway purpose-^. Tln^ ^ite adjoins the 4’hames 
about IdO yards east r»f the Ereenwich Hospital. The area i^ about :-)*7 acre-, with a frontage 
to the rivtu’ of about 2 hJ feet. The building is <livid)Ml into twri bays, one of ^\llich i-^ oeauipied 
by the boihus, aiul the other by the engines, turbine-^, and dynamo machineiy. It is tUTcted 
on a conciete raft G feet thick which extends o\'er the whole area of the boiler and engine 
loonm. In thi- coiici'ete raft ai’e placed IkS.-Cs, forming grills at the various points wliere 
staiudiions carry the ^u[)er-'^tructure The boiler house is 457) feet 9 inches long, sf feet G inches 
\\ide. with an aveixige height (.)f lOo feet, and accommodates 4S ]>oilers of the Stirling and 
Labcoclc W 7Vilc{>x ty[n‘s ari’anged in 24 l»atteries c»f two boilers each, 12 batteries on either 
side of a central gangway. 

4'he situation on tlie soutli banik of the 44iames a^^ui'es an ample supply of water for con- 
den-ing pur[)oses, and al^'O .ttfoi’ds facilities, foi' the delivt-ry of fuel and the nauoval of asla^'^ on 
the mu-t economical basis. Coal is brouglit to the specially constru(4ed pier bv sea-g))ing 
-teamei‘s, with a (aiiawing caj^acity of 2,()0i) tom. Thret^ eltM-tric jib-craiH'S titled with grai)S 
unlojid the coal into triudvs with folding bottoms. These in turn, after [>assing over <i weigh- 
]>ridge, drop tlie coril into an outside hunker ha\ung a capacity of about 2,(M>() tons, eiiabling a 
2,0t)t)-ton collier to h(‘ unlo.ided in about GG liours. From this hunkei’ t he {‘oal istoiiveved by 
gravity hucket-(‘onveyors to the main hunkers immediat(4y ovei’ the boilers, I’hese hunkers 
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hiLVe d of 1 tons. i’luAV ai’e two luirkot foiivtyoi> doiliii^ with 40 toil'- poi 

huiir. CRi their return journey they under the boiler lioU'^e and fon\ ey the asht^^ to a lai^u* 

"'tora.e:e hopper beneatli tlie pier, ready to iliMdiaroe into ^ 1^*-' ‘J-vera.Lte eon>uiin)tion 

of eual when the statiuii is in full work \\iil he about “>()0 ton^^ daily- 

The en^ine-hou^e i^ built parallel to the boiler-hou>e. ihe dinieii'-^ions an* 4o.) feet 
1) inches long, No feet t> intdies wide, with an average height ot 10:1 feet, ihe liooi*'^ of tlu^ 
engine-r(tom and of the galleries, which provide acce-s to the '^teanl-val\ es. are constructed 
of coke-breeze concrete covered with terrazzo paving. The inttuaial wall-facings aie oi glazed 
brick. The gantry to carry a oO-ton travelling-crane is supporteal by steel --tancliion- whicli 
also laiTvthe ruof-priucipals. The four engine^ in the iirst portion of the 'station aie ot 
reciprocating type, with alternators, eaidi of o.oOO k.w. capacity. ihe stcond poition is 
being titted with four sets of 5,000 k.w. three-phase tur])o-generators. ihe pinup-house, tor 
bringing the cfjndeiising waiter from the liver, is situated betwet-n the engine-house and tlu' 
river, and consists of a strainer-liouse, pump-house prt)per, and valve-hoU'-e. 

The root framing of the pump-house is of steel, wuth brick arclie-. ilie-e are co\ eretl 
with concrete, on wdiicb asphalte is laid, forming a tiat to carry a 30,000-galion tank, which 
})rovides wa.ter for the boilers. 

The offices are built on the east side of the engine-house, and communicate with the 
switciiboard galleries. The sub-station and wi.irkshop are situated south of the switcliboaid 
galleries, and flanking the second portion of the engine-house. Mess-rooms and ia\at<jiies 
for eaidi working secti(.m of the staff have been provided in positions convenient to where the 
employees are engaged. 

The cliimney-shafts are octagonal. The tir-t pair were built to the full height of 2.>0 ieet 
above the boiler-house floor-level, but during the CMiistructi< »n <4* the second pair it wa- dis- 
cc'vered by the Astroiiomer-rioyal that their height and the emission ^’f hot ga-es w'ould interfere 
with the observations at the (ireenwich ()bservat<.iry. It ha.-^ been neces-ary. thei'efore, tn 
finish these tw'o chimneys off at a height of teet above boiler-hcai-e floor-level. At the 

time the Admiralty's request to limit the height of the soiithein chiiunovs was l>eing considered 
by the Council, a remark wais made in the House of I.ords to the effect that the Councils 
architect, who had been in tlie service of the Admiralty as As-istaiit-I hrector of Work-', was 
responsible ff.tr the generating station l^eing t)laced in that })ositioii. Lut the tn)''ition of the 
station wais clearly set out in the schedules attached to the London County Council s liramwac 
and Imt)rovement) Act 3 902, wdiicli was l^efore rarliament in that year, and no olgection was 
raised to the position at that time. Moreover, the Committee were not ad\i'-ed b\ me in the 
selection of tlu' site. WTieii, however, the facts were explained, a generous apology was gi\en 
in the ir-sue (»f /Vo; Tu/u > of the 2Tth June 1900. 

Tlie materials selected are stock-bricks, with l^ortland st(.)ne for cills, copings, and diesffings. 
Idle roof is covered with Laiigor slating and patent glazing, ihe total cube of the building 
is 9,670,000 cubic feet. 

Idle engineering dis[)ositi(m (ff' the [)arts of this gigantic building, togetluu with tlu‘ entile 
e([uit)ment of the machinery, etc., is the wa)rk of my (mlleague Mr- *1- 1^- bidei, the ( oumdl s 
ele<-trical (‘iiginei-i’, w ho was also mainly res[)onsible for changing lb^‘ ot tiu' laiilding tiom 
Camberwell to (Ireenwich, where facilities for w’ater-borne find wau’e secured. 

Thu Xew Cross Cau Shki>. 

This car shed, on the ^outh side of New Cross Load, covers nearly four acres, and accom- 
m<)dat(-s 295 double tnudv cars. To olUaiu a lev(d working lloor it lu'cessary t() form an 
average gradient of 1 in 27 from the New' ('ro-'s Load and U) excavate the hack portion of the 
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site to a <leptli of 14 feet. The plan is roughly a S(iuare, and nine bays of rooting run north 
and south, the standard span being 48 feet 8 inches between centres of stanchions. The 
westernmost bay is arranged as workshop and paint shop. Geiierally the w'alls are of yellow 
stock brickwork, with a dado of salt-glazed bricks 5 feet 6 inches high to resist grease. The 
^tanchions. roof-trur-^^es, and girders are of iiiild steel, the total w’eight of steelwork being about 
1,700 tons. The roofs are covered with blue Bangor slating and patent glazing. The eleva- 
tion to the entrance is of Portland stone. The building cost about t.87,000. 


Suh-Station^. 

The J 5 ub-stations have been designed to accommodate the switch gear controlling the 
various sections and the 500 k.w. generators, which transform the high-tension current re- 
ceived from Greenwich to a direct current of a w^orking pressure ot 550 volts. 



isLlNulcN sir,— lAlIUN. 


There are two types of these l)uildings, the earlier being those with ba>emeiit^ in which 
the high-tension switch gear was [)laced, the sub-station at Islington being an example. The 
interior of the machine-room is lined with ivory -glazed Indcks with a salt-glazed l)rick dado, 
the lioor being of steel and coke-breeze concrete covered with terrazzo. A gantry is con- 
structed to carry the 10-ton ti'avelling crane. The switchboard platform extends practically 
the full length of the ])iiilding. and a mess-room adjacent to the switchboard is provided for the 
attendants, with a workshop for small repairs. The exterior of the building is in picked 
stocks and Portland stone dressings. The roof is covered wTth Bangor slates and patent 
glazing, 

Tdio Korest Hill sub-station is an exain[>le of tlie new type without a basement, the higti- 
tensi(»n switch gear being placed on a gallery a]>ove the switchboard platform, otherwTse the 
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avraii^ueuient <4* plcin i> the ^aiiie. The material u^ed in llu* '•un-'truetinii <ire >iiiiilar to lho>e 
at IbliiLaton. 

The ne\t (livi>ion of oiir '>iih)eet relate^ to 


EDTCATIOXAL IXSlTTUTlONS, IXCLIDIXC TFATIXK AL SCHOOL^. 

The >peeial educational e>tahlishinentr^ which have recently ]»een created are: — 4'lu^ 
Central School of Arts and Crafts and the London ])ay Trainin.^ Colie, t^e in Southampton 
Low: the School of Enjjineering and Xavigatiun at Poplar : the \\ e>tmin-tor School ot Art 
and Technical In>titute : the School of Arts and Crafts di Ilamniersinith : and otiier 'rechnic.il 
Schools at Shoreditch, Paddington, and Brixton. 

Tue Central School of Ain- and CmrTs and the London Bay TnviNiN<r Comajo:. 

The School premise- extend 107 feet along the Southampton Lo\\ frontage : the Training 
College i>ccupie- the remaining 110 feet. The buildings were placed in contiguity, -o that 
eci)nomy might be effected by the common use of rooms by the students of both Sdiool and 
College, and by avoiding the reduplication of heating apparatus, plant, Ac, Incidentally the 
combination of the two buildings under one roof lends itself to breatlth of tretilment. The 
College is for the })rofessional training, in teaching, of students who are receiving their 
academic education in the L^niver-ity of London at King's, Bedford, and other Colle,ge'-. The 
School laiilding h<i- a basement and live other doors, and an endeavour has been made tt» 
dassity a- far as po--ible the various trades, and to devote a whole door to each of tlie main 
groups. The principal drawing and modelling studios are on the fourth door, and are carried 
up through the titili door to the roof, and are top-lighted. 

The College building has seven stories, including the basement and entresoL. To the 
lower have been allocated those rooms in which a large number of per-oii- will congiegate: 
to the uppermost, which is partly in the roof, the tot)-lighte<l art-rooms and laboratories: 
and to the intermediate stories the general class-rooms. In the basement, as being of little 
v.alue for da-s-roonis, is placed the gymnasium, with dres-ing-room- and shower-ljaths : 
<doakroom accommodation for men : storage for cycles ; (piarter- for the resident caretaker ; 
and the coal stores. A controlling factor of the lower portion of the building was the Lecture 
Theatre, Yhi<di it was necessary to place so a- to be convenient of access from the adjoining 
Central School. Thi- theatre, which is seateil for dOO, is situated on the grraind dour, the 
remainder of which is occupied by the entrance hall and staircase and the iit^tier t»art of the 
gymna-ium. 

The greater [uirt of the first door is occupied by two very large rooms which are used as 
comm(_>n rooms for the students and occasionally for examinations. Adjoining these are the 
luncheon rinmi and buffet ; the kit(dien is on the top tloor. The heiglit of the general class 
Djom- is ai)out 12 feet, of the comimm rooms lb feet, and of the gymnasium, art rooms and 
laboratories 20 feet. Steel (ameinents liave been used througliout, tliose on the ut)tier floors 
arranged so as to be easily cleaned from iiiside the building, and the rooms facing Southampton 
Low have double window-. The height of both School and College from the street to the 
cornice is Td feet b inches. Above thi^ the roof, which is covered witli lead, rises to a further 
height of 12 feet. The facades generally are faced with Portland stone, the lower ivdYi to 
12 feet b inches ab(»ve the street with granite from the Colcerrow (Quarries in Cornwall. 

Bressings of TTo[)ton Wood stone have been used in the halls and staircast's and in the 
exhibition liall. The construction througlumt is I’lre-resisting, and provision is made for 
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alternative means of escape in case of fire. The ventilation is on a simple extract system, 
fresh air being admitted through ventilating radiators. 

The cost of the two buildings, exclusive of equipment, ib estimated at approximately 
u 115,000. 

The School of Engixeerixjt and Xavioatiox at Poplar. 


This building was designed primarily to give instruction in marine engineering, naval 
architecture, and other kindred subjects. It cost approximately i27,000, exclusive of machinery 
equipment. The main front is faced with Portland stone : other walls have stock-brick 
fachig- The columns in the entrance hall are of Hopton Wood stone. The roof is covered 
with green Cumberland slates. The case- 
ments throughout are of steel. The fittings 
and e([uipinent were designed and con- 
structed with the rest of the Iniilding. 

Owing to the subsoil at the back part of the 
site being waterlogged to within a few feet 
of the surface, considerable difiiculty was 
experienced in the foundation works. The 
back wall of the laiildings is built on steel 
girders resting on caht-iron cylinders sunk 
to a gravel stratum, which is about 18 feet 
Ijelow the ground fioor. The cylinders were 
heavily weighted, the core excavated by 
divers and the cylinders filled with concrete 
carefully deposited. 

The Westminster School of Art and 
Technical Institute. 

This Iniilding is somewhat typical of 
the Institutes. It had to be designed, how- 
ever, as an addition to the existing School of 
Art, erected by the late Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, and recently taken over by the Coun- 
cil. The studios for painting from the life 
are on the top floor and are north lighted. 

The heavy and noisy crafts have been kept 
on the ground floor of the blocks. The 
sanitary offices are arranged on mezzanine 
floors, and are isolated from the class-rooms 

by cross ventilated corridors. The adminibtrative rooms are adjacent to the entrance, 
staircases provide alternative means of escape in case of fire, 
throughout. 



I'KINUl'-AI, UooKWA^. .-(.Hi'uL Ut MAKiAJ tKlN' . 

"oulptnrc hy Mr. Ei-rtraiii I’t .'Kuti. 


Two 

The construction is fire-resisti)ig 


The class-rooms are a])out 14 feet high ; the corridors are ceiled about 10 feet up. and 
the space above utilised for the pipe mains, electric-light leads, and ventilation ducts. Case- 
ments are of steel, arranged so that the windows can be cleaned from inside the building. Ven- 
tilation is ])y a simple extract system, with electric fans at roof level operating through metal 
ducts, fresh air ])eing admitted through ventilating radiators. The heating is by low-pressure hot 
water. The corridors are paved with hard red tiles, the class-rooms with pitch-pine blocks. 
The joinery generally is yellow fir, painted ; the smoke doors and staircases are of oak in no 
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place less than ‘2 inches thick. The chi^s-room \valK are plastered : those ot the workshop'- 
are fair-faced with ganlt brick. The lower part of the farade is of Portland stone, the upper 
of stock brick, with Portland ^tone windo^^ jambs and head", cornice, and quoin*-. The 
forecourt railings and gates are wrought iron. The buildings cost a21,000. 

PIPE PPKiADE STATIONS. 

In planning modern lire brigade station-, there are two e-.-'entiaP — tlio provi'-ion of 
adequate accommodation for the necessary apparatu--. and the housing id the men in siirli a 
wav that they may be able at any time to reach the position^ a---igned to them a'- (piickly as 
possible to ensure a rapid turn-out. As regards the men, moreover, it i^ necessary to provide 
special means for them to restore themselves to a decent state after a call to a lire, which 
rapidly converts a man from a spick-and-span condition to one of grime and lisei^anfort. As 
regards the first essential I will show' by plans the method adopted to attain the ol»ject in 
view'. As regards the second I wall briefly describe the arrangements lor accommodating the 
men, as also the difficulty in eases of this kind of overcoming objections to hou-ing a man’s 
family in the same building as that in which he does his duty. 

The system of fire calls is arranged on the following plan Each station or sub--,tation 
is in direct communication with a superintending station, which in turn is connected with 
“headquarters.” Grouped around and in communication with each of the'-e stations or -u])- 
stations are fire alarms, of wffiich there are 1,317 in the County of London. A call can be 
received in three ways — from an alarm post, Iw telephone or l)ell at the station, or from the 
superintending station. A call from an alarm post causes a bell to ring and a red indicator 
to drop defining the post from which the call emanates. The duty man then pulL the ■* time 
swTtch,’’ which simultaneously lights up the call lights and rings ])elk- throughout the build- 
ing, the lights and belE in the private quarters being operated only in those part^ where the 
men are on duty. The lights and bells continue for three minutes. The duty man then 
notifies the superintending station of the call, and the superintendent in his turn notifies 
headquarters and the tw'o stations adjoining the one at wdiicli the call has Ijeen received. Thi^ 
is known as a “ home call." If the fire at the time of the call, or later, i:- more than the 
“ home call ” can cope with, a district call ” is given, and if the fire i^ still unmanageable, a 
“ brigade call " i:^ given. 

In some of the larger and more recently constructed stations coloured lights are attached 
to the ceiling of the appliance-room to indicate the particular aiJpliance or apt>liances re<piired 
to answer the call. A red light, for instance, indicates “ horsed escape ” ; (jrren the fire 
engine; yellow the long ladder. 

In the case of a station where the traction is i>rovided by horses the stall doors are con- 
structed to open rapidly l)y means of automatic pulls. The trained horses then runout to their 
positions beside the escape, which is nearly alw'ays the first appliance to leave. Some of tlie 
men who are on night duty sleep fully dressed on trestle beds in the recreation room, others 
descend from upper floors by means of sliding poles, and having ascertained from tlie ceiling 
lights w’hat appliance is required, assist in fastening the swinging harness suspended from tlie 
ceiling. They then mount the appliance and don their helmets, which are kept on tlie ai>[)liance 
in readiness. The man in charge of the appliance opens with a pull ” the lai’ge front gates, 
which work automatically, and the appliance passes out to its destination. In some stations 
the man on duty can communicate from the w'atch-room with the dilver of any appliance liv a 
loud-voiced speaking-tube ending in a megaphone directly over the driver^ head, and so instruct 
him where to proceed. The time taken on an average is 1.1 seconds iCannon Street Stations 
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Meantime the ^ame procedure takiii" place re.^ards the lire engine, which follows the 
escape, the average time occupied in turning out in this case being 80 seconds. The men not 
on duty, in the event {»f a night call have to get up and drer^s. Steam is always kept in the 
boiler of the lire engine whilst standing in the station, at 100 lbs. to 1*20 lbs. pressure. The 
a[)pliances having left the .station the duty man inform^^ his superintendent, who then takes 
charge, receiving information direct from the site of the fire. The superintendent directs 
operations according to the necer^sities of the case, drafting appliances and men as required 
from burrounding stations in the district. He then communicates with headquarters, and in 
relation to the nature and extent of the fire a district or '' brigade'* call is ordered, the 
appliances and men at the outlying stations drawing in to stand by in more important positions 
which have been vacated. 


Caxxon Street Station. 

Owing to the inadequacy of the old Watling Street Station, the present Cannon Street 
Station, which stands at the corner of Cannon Street and Queen Tictoria Street, was erected 
by the lYorks Department of the Council at a cost of .£16,000. The building, which is faced 
with I’ortland stone on Ijoth fronts, was comjileted in 1907. This station provides accommo- 
dation for 1 horsed engine, 1 motor escape, 1 horsed escape, 1 manual escape, 1 Magirus long 
lad<ler, 1 hose cart, and i\ horses ; with quarters for 1 station otficer, 22 firemen, 4 coachmen. 
Eight of the stall* are provided with married quarters.'* 
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Thi-« StAtioii WAS erected oii a >ite coveriive an area of (FI 00 Mjuare tetA. Tlu‘ 
wdiieli was eouipleted in lOO***, wa^ erected ]»y Kcrridyt^ Sliaw, <tf ( aniladdyr, at a euiitraet 
[fi’ice of elO,0^^0. The elevalinn ,i;enerally of red hrick with Portland >lone dre'-sinus,, the 
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portion immediately frontint^ the street bein^- entirely faced with Portland stone. Accommo- 
dation ih piMjvided for 1 horsed engine, 1 horsed e^^cape, 1. manual escapta 1 long ladder, 
and 6 horses; and the ])uilding houses a staff of 1 station officer, la tiremen, and H coacli- 
men. To eight of the staff’ married (.juarters are assigned. 
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Vauxhall Sul-Staiton. 

Yauxhall is a typical .^ub-station. The buikling was erected by the Wurhb Department 
at a cost of l<s, 400, and the station was completed in 1908. The elevation is of picked stocks 
with Tortland st<,)ne dres.'.in^^. Space is provided tor 1 horsed escape and 1 hose cart, witli 
a statf of 1 station oihcer, 1 coachman, and d lireinen. It is now bein;:^ extended to the 
capacity of a full station. 



V\.r\H\.IL flUf ],1LIGAI>V AJ ION. 


BIPEOYEMEXTS. 

Our next subject is one of much public importance and interest, namely, that of street im- 
provements. In this connection I will deal s[>ecially with the noli)orn- to- Strand Improvement, 
which presented the opportunity c>f making’ as great a mark on the architectural appearance 
of London as is likely to occur for many years to come. There are, of course, other improve- 
ments which have ottered, or will offer in due course, line opportunities, but there is not lime 
to touch on these. 

Improvements between Jlolborn and the Strand were first mooted in when a Select 

Committee of the House of Commons was taking evidence as to necessary improvements in 
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the Metropolis. A connecting street was proposed between Ilulborn and the Strand 1 a* way of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. Improvements in connection with the building of a Lecord Office on 
the Rolls Estate were suggested in 1847 by James Fenneth<u*ne, who projiosed a spur street 
almost on the line of the western arm of Aldw*ych. 

Again, a prot^osal w’as made by Mr. Teulon in isT'S. It may be <4 intero'^l tc note tliat 
this scheme shows an island garden in the Strand not unlike that recently t>ropu'-ed when the 
suggested setting back of the Strand frontage wa^^ under consideration. 

The desirability of an improvement wa> lir^t considered by the Meir(»t)()lita]i ik».ir<l of 
Works ill 1856 and again in 1888. Their successors, the London County Council, have aLo con- 
sidered many plans for this improvement. One point of prime importance wa^ the (pie^tioii of 
the retention or removal of the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand. It> ^uggestetl remowil aroii^^ed 
public opposition^ w*ith w*hich this Institute can probably sympathise. a< the church undoubtedly 
forms a highly-picturesque object in all views of the Strand, and its removal would liave 
deprived that part of London of one of its most picturescjue and interer^ting feature'?. Freviou^ 
schemes showing the new* thoroughfare terminated by the church had l>een (d)jecteil to, and the 
crescent-shaped Aldwych, w*ith the island site " betw*een that street and the Strand, was Hnally 
decided upon. 

The Council, in the earlier stages of the improvement, fully realised tlie necessity of 
obtaining the best results in the new* streets, which, while affording improved facilities for 
traffic, w*ould, it wais hoped, result in an architectural treatment of great dignity, and it was held 
that, if a high standard of excellence w*ere obtained, the cost (T the improvement w'ould ])e 
reduced. This Institute co-operated with the Council in selecting eight architect>, who w*ere 
invited to submit sketches for the various frontages. Those selected by the assessors as submitting 
designs w*hich were considered suitable for adoption by prospective le-^ees w*ere Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, Mr. W. Flockhart, Mr. Mervyn Macartney, and Mr. Leonard Stokes. However desirable 
in the interests of architecture the adoption of any of these schemes would have been, the 
Council has hesitated to impose upon its lessees any coherent scheme as suggested by the^*e 
architects, with the result that each design submitted for new buildings is considered on it- 
own merits. The Council has become, by reason of the surplus land acquired in carrying 
out improvements, one of the largest landowners of London, w*ith a rent-roll of t825.000 a 
year, and, having regard to the interests of the ratepayers, it is mo-t desiroii" of avohling aiiv 
restrictions as to elevation, Ac., wffiich might delay the letting of land. The building conditions 
have been amended in such a w*ay that I do not hesitate to debcri])e them as less restrictive 
than those in operation on any other large London estate. Although the circumstances have 
not been so propitious as they might have been, I venture to think that the arcliitectural 
treatment, so far, is decidedly above the average hitherto attained in other metropolitan 
improvements. 

Many references have been made in the Press to the s(pialid t)Overty wliidi reigned for 
many years in this district, and to the noisome courts and evil-looking alleys whiffii intersected 
this large area. One can scarcely credit to-day that many Mich places existed but recently in 
the immediate vicinity of St. Mary-le-Strand. 

I ought not to pass from this part of my subject without making soiia* refereiu'e to the work 
instituted by the Council of preserving a suitalde record of architectural and historical building> 
w*hich are demolished in connection w’ith Improvement Schemes. Kv(>ry building is carefully 
surveyed and, if desirable, suitable photographs are taken : where any valuable detail, either ili 
stone, w*ood or iron, is found, a measured drawung is prepared. This has now* been th(‘ practice 
tor some years, with the result that an interesting collection of many luindreds of drawings 
and photographs has been formed, w*hieh will be of great value in illustrating for future genei‘a- 
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tion> a phase of ol<l London whicdi is rapidly disappearing. I may refer in tliis connection to 
the panelled rooin with an ornamental ceiling from Xo. 2 Portsmouth Street. This house was 
attrilaited to Inigo Jones, and on the front were placed the Fleur-de-Lys, English Pose, and 
Torch of Hymen, in commemoration of the marriage of Charles 1. with Henrietta Haria of 
France. Among our photographic records is a porti<m of a Eoman bath from the site of 
Cannon Street lire-^talion : a portion of tlie old Eoman wall found in Jewry Street, Aldgate, 
which has been preserved in a new building ; and two chalk grave^^ with skeletons complete 
hnind on the >ite of Lerimjnd.'^ey Abl^ey. 

In connection with street improvements, which form a very important part of the work 
of the Council, attention is at once arrested by the fact that the actual or estimated gross cost 
of county improvements effected by the Council .-^ince ls<s9, excluding bridges, has ainounted 
to 111 , 000 , 000 , towards which the local authorities have in some ca^Dcs contributed. This 
large muu can only be regarded as the cost of patching up mistakes and remedying deliciencies 
which should never have ari.'^en had any attempt l^een made originally to la}’ out Londt.m on a 
delinite plan. The recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on London Traffic as to street 
improvements commence by affirming that at the rout of the problem of London locomotion 
lies the fact that many of the streets are too narrow ; this fact is always endorsed at academic 
discus'-ions, and idyllic hopes for the future are expressed; but it is to be doubted whetlier 
anything is being done to prevent a recurrence of the evils of which the effect is now so 
apparent. Lnuii 1897 to 1907 about 143 miles of new streets were sanctioned by the 
Council and 81,870 new Imildiiigs were erected in the county ; hut this enormous development 
lias not been intluenced by any directing control, and the meagre powers exercised by the 
Council under Part 11. of the London Building Act provide only for a minimum standard 
which is quite incompatible with that laid down by the Eoyal Commission as to the width 
necessary in new streets. The building owner being only human, and his professional adviser 
being naturally anxious to make the most of his client's property, it is not, perhaps, surprising 
that the ideals which are so earnestly advocated in theory are not found to l)e adopted in 
practice in the development of suburban London. The want of control can only have disastrous 
effects, perhaps in the near future, ]>ut despite the high conceptions of what ought to be, it 
is doubtful whether any proposal, such as an amendment of the London Building Act on the 
lines of the Liverpool Act of 1908, to rei^uire a width of 80 feet in new main streets, would be 
favour a bl y r ecei ved , 

The passing of the Town Planning Bill may have a ])enelicial effect, and the Bill as 
amended certainly give^ greater promise by taia])ling land in course of development, or which, 
although built on, is necessary to a scheme, to be dealt with in such schemes. The scope of 
the Act in London vould l>e restricted ])y reason of the comparatively small area within the 
county vhich is now unbuilt on, hut the Act would in any case 2 H‘ove a useful supj^lenieut to 
the Building Act hy com^^elliiig the provision of arterial coiuniuiiicatioiis. 


Bihdoes. 

Tliere is not uiiich to add to the very able pa^KH’ which was read in this room a little while 
ag<j on the London Bridges by Professor Beresford Pile. It is no doubt fresh in the minds of 
many. As regards Vauxliall Bri<lge great ditiiculties jieset lliis scheme in its early stages, and 
there is no doubt that a distinct step forward was made when the a sthetic treatment of it was 
decided to be a matter of collaboration between engineer and architect. AVhether the inTons 
upon the shore iffers, or some other such features giving emphasis to the l)ridge, will ever he 
erected is 2)robleiiiaticaI, ]>ut 1 have always thought the iintiortance and value of the whole 
scheme voiild he materially improved if something of the kind wore added. Eeferriiig to tlie 
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work on the krid^^e, the iigiire'^ in the paneh I tliink reilect the i;realO'-t creilii on 
Mr. A. Thniry. A.IhA.. and Mr. F. Mh Fomeroy, A.lhA. The energy ainl arti^tie tVelinA tlie'^e 
cirti^t> have put into their work is of a standard that vill doLihtle-> win pt naaiu nt a[>pro\al. 

As rt\Aards the neee'^'iary perforation of the aiaitnieul of Mkiterlno Fridge l»y the tramway 
near Lancaster Place, I should here like to expre'-^? my appreciation of the etlort'^ of thi.> 
institute to preserve unimpaired the beauty of thi-^ very line architectural ninnument. TTu* 
ertort^ which were made were not \Yh()ll\ >ucce-sful. The chan^itt* ne^‘e-^ary to ada}*! it inv 
modern tramwaiy reijuirements could not be avoided. That the propu'.aF of the In>titute were 
not succe^^ful wa^> no fault of their>, nor, I -ubmit, of the County Council. 

The duties which devolve upon the County Council in re.uard to ^ludl point-* tht- 
re'jtoration of 17 Fleet Street, and the architectural treatment of the Victoiia Station wall in 
Buckingham Palace Boad, and of numerom (.ulier building.^ of the mo-t variMl type siudi a.- 
MAight:^ and Measure:^ Stations, Gas Meter Testing Station'^, building^' in the publir park^. 
Are., though of no mean importance, would absorb time which i^ unfortunately not available. 

I cannot how*ever l)ring this paper to a conciliation without paying a w'arm tribute to the 
energy and marked ability of my colleagues wdio have co-operated with me in carrying out 
this programme of constructional wnrk. It would be invidiou^t to mention particular oiticer>, 
but I feel that the County Council is served by a very efficient and loyal architectural staff, 
who are ahvays ready to give of their best to bring to a ^jucces^ful issue any work which is 
placed wTthin my responsibility. 


DISCUSSION OF MB. BILEY'S PAPEB. 
Mr. Ernest GEOPaVE, Fn^^lduit, in the Chair. 


Mia ANDBE W T. TAYL( )B, B.r.A., L.C.C. , 
in propo:^ing a vote of thanks to Mr, Biley, said 
that the ai'chitLctural woik cf the London County 
Council was in two volumes. They had had that 
evening the fir-t volume by its author, Mr. Riley. 
There was a second volume, its educational work, 
the author of which was ]^Ir. T. J. Bailey. In 
1-S99 Mr. Bailey had given them a Paper on the 
Elementary Sclio >ls of Londnii. and it wmuLl he 
extremely interesting if he wmuld give them a sup- 
plement to It at an early date. iMr. Biley's p .•^ition 
w'as a \\-rv difficult one, hut he should like to state 
on behalf of the ( 'ounty ( oimcil how' much they 
appreciated hi^ w*ork. Necessarily he came in con- 
llict Nvith ^ome of tile areliitectmal profession, wdio 
might oeca-ionally feel aggrieved that i\Ir. Biley 
did not give them e\erything tliey e\[)ected : i)Utlie 
w'ould nsk their forbearance for Mr. Biley, hocaii^e 
he had not only his duty to the arc) n tec rural pro- 
fession, but his duty also to the London County 
CounciLind to the numerous committees and chair- 
men of th« secoruniittees. lie could assure them it 
was not ahvay-i eaw’ to meet those viewA and reconcile 
them with what bome members of the profession 
thought I'lght. A good deal of ^Ir. Biley’s W(U‘k 
and what liad been showm that evening was neces- 
sarily of an engineering character ; ])Ut he thought 
they would airree that the architectural portions of 
the Work were treated in a most remarkable and 


able way. There w*as a breadth of treatment, a 
bigness and a dignity about tlitm which reminded 
one somewhat of old Boman work. In purely 
architectural w'U'k he had been on the wTiole ex- 
tremely successful, and he would instanct^ }urticu- 
larly that charming little building of his on the 
Thames Embankment. As regards the vexed our-*- 
tion as to how far the Lonelon County Council should 
do its own work, to the oxclusion of the geiu ral 
profession, he had great sympathy W'itli thosr who 
thoucht they oucht to have a greater sharo in tlie 
architectural work of the L .ndon County Council, 
lie shared in large measure their f ruling, because 
official architecture was apt to run iat > grnove< and 
l)ecome more or Ics*. stereotyped. Tie could assun* 
them that the London C'oumy Council hit tliey 
had an immense opp irtunity for goo<l or for evil 
in the architecture of London ; they realised it 
to the full, and they had a groat di-sire to get the 
best results obtainable. Therefore, if l>etter re- 
sults w'ere to he got liy nllowine outsiile arcliitect'^ co 
participate, the County Council would be only too 
ready, and he for one would do all be could where 
>->pecial buildings were concerned to get their co- 
operati-ui. llv was ipiite sure he should carry 
i\Ir. Biley with him in saying that he had so 
much to do thnt it was impos-ihlt' for him to gi\<' 
his undivided attention to the whole of the work. 
If special work weix' thrown open to outside ra-chi- 
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tects they should .itet that frcshne^^ and beauty 
they all appreciated, and he was sure Mr. Pdley 
himself would not be averse to its bein.it done 
occasionally. He begged to thank him for his 
extremely interesting and able Paper. 

Mii. T. J. BAILEY _F,\ Architect to the L.C.C. 
Education Department, in seconding the vote of 
thank'?, said that the numl^er and variety of build- 
ings for ^^hich Mr. Riley was responsible must be 
a very great strain upon the architect's brain. He 
knew the difficulties of dealing with committees, 
and of working for a body like the London County 
Council, where various committees had their own 
interests and no official cognisance of the work done 
by other committees. The result was to overload 
the architect in one direction with work, and work 
would he pressed upon him by another committee, 
and -o in three or four directions at the same time 
great stress would be put upon him. He did not 
know whether Mr. Riley had one of the difficulties 
he himself had to contend with, when the Finance 
Committee came down with a severe critical lash, 
and added another terror to their troubles. Some 
of Mr. Riley’s buildings did not seem to bear com- 
parison in the same way that education buildings 
did, where people were apt to compare one with 
another and ask why one building should cost so 
much a head more than another of the same class, 
without taking into consideration different circum- 
stances. He had no doubt, however, that Mr. Riley's 
work had to be kept within due limits of economy. 
Mr. Taylor had suggested that he should read 
another Paper to the Institute, and reminded him 
that it was ten years since his last Paper was read. 
It did not seem so long ago ; but that Paper, he 
was proud to say, was considered a useful Paper, 
and he should be glad to give another, which he 
hoped would be equallv useful. 

Mu. JOHN W. SIMPSOX F. said he should 
like to strike perhaps an even more enthusiastic 
note than the previous speakers had done, for he 
thought many piesent must have been extremely 
struck by the great dignity and beauty of much of 
the design which had been put upon the screen 
before them. A meeting or two ago they had had 
a very interesting paper by Mr. IS wales on the work 
that was being done in America, and he thought 
they might say without hesitation that much of the 
work ]\Ir, Riley bad shown them was (juite etpial 
to that fine and bold conception of utilitarian work 
which Mr. Swales bad put before them. The sub- 
ject was too vast and complicated for anybody to 
attempt to analyse at a moment's notice ; but he 
should like to add his rpiota of thanks to Mr. Riley 
for the interesting manner in vhich he had put it 
before them. 

iMiu MAr. WOODWARD F,\ in supporting the 
vote of thanks, said the Paper was very terse and 
very much to the point, and afforded little scope for 
wandering outside its subject. Mr. Taylor had 
wandered soniewliat in the direction he himself 
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should have taken with regard to the question 
whether it was desirable for the London County 
Council, or the Borough Councils, to erect these 
dwellings for the working classes, or whether they 
should be left to that outside enterprise which was 
always forthcoming — with a profit — to meet the 
demand. He might liave had one or two criticisms 
to off'er on the external architecture : he did not 
hesitate to say, however, particularly with regard to 
the fire stations, that it would meet with the ap- 
proval of most architects who took an interest in 
commercial architecture. With regard to housing 
the working classes, they would all agree that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works especially, followed 
to some extent by the London County Council, did 
most seriously and most unnecessarily anticipate 
the pulling down and clearance of sites before they 
were at all ready to re-erect buildings on those site>. 
When the Metropolitan Board of Works many years 
ago cleared away the slums of I>rury Lane, it would 
be remembered that hundreds of poor people were 
turned out of their homes without any provision what- 
ever being made for the immediate starting of new 
buildings to rehouse them. But that mischief 
had been considerably modified by the ex^xuaence 
gained by the London County Council. The cost 
5lr. Riley put for each tenement was <S6. 6(/. per 
week — a fourth probably of the average wage of a 
workman. That formed a very large proportion of 
the average wage of the classes for whom these 
dwellings should be erected. He thought they 
should all agree that no more than cue- eighth of a 
man’s wages should be expended in the lental of 
his dwelling. Therefore, notwithstanding the cost 
per foot cube, to which he would refer directly, he 
thought some other means should be taken to pro- 
vide for the renl working classes who coull not 
afford to pay more than 8s. GJ.. 4-s.. or 4s. 6d. at 
the outside for a decent tenement. Mr. Riley told 
them that he gave 150 feet super for living-rooms 
and 100 feet for bedrooms. Might not those 
areas be reduced, so that more dwellings with 
the same accommodation could be placed upon 
the site. Taking a two-roomed tenement — and 
the desire for a two-roomed tenement seemed 
in the ascendant — Mr. Riley -^aid that very few 
schemes could be made to pay if the charge for 
the land alone was more than about 5s. per foot free- 
hold. At the time the Peabody Buildings and the 
earlier dwellings of this type were erected it was 
estimated that if the annual rental exceeded 8L/. 
a foot it was impossible to get a financial return. 
Thereff re it came to this, that if the<o dwellings 
for the working classes were to be provided, the 
land must be obtained at far less cost than it could 
be at present. How that was to be done was for 
the Legislature to decide. They would all agrte 
with Mr. Riley about those projections in suluir- 
ban dwellings which extended sometimes con- 
siderably beyond the back line and interfered with 
the free circulation of air. The fir^t block dwell- 
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iiiizs erecitJ by the ^Metropolitan B.'ard of Works 
— in Newport Market, he believed — were built 
upon what may l)e termed a G plan, that is to <ay, 
a Centre with two lame N\iiptrs, ^\hich permitted 
the accumulation of vitiated air. That plannin.e: 
wa-condeninul at the time, and he belic\ed laid 
not been repeated. Coming aL.>ne in the train the 
other day he notieeil tliat one of tht'^e projection^; 
had been utili'^ed by the tenant — the coping 
with boxe^ for growing primroses, and lattice-work 
with a little ivv twined round, a>; one -^ee^ in the 
humblest dwellings in Italy and Spain. He often 
wondered why advantage was not taken in 
the country ^>uburbs of these opportunities of 
growing dowers in '^uch an eC'>noruical fa'^hion. 
Mr. Eiley told them that the profit on the Cale- 
donian Asylum Estate was only Tld pa‘ cent, on 
the gross rental: he did not tell them wbiit the 
profit was on the net rental. He aLs ^ said that 
T'SOJ. per foot cube was the cost for those l)uild- 
ings. They would all agree, from the manner in 
which those buildings had been erected, that sj, 
per foot cube was not an excessive price. It seemed 
therefore that, allowing for repairs and maintenance 
in future, if the London County Council could only 
secure I To per cent, now, it was exceedingly pro- 
bable that in future there would be scarcely any 
profit, and that particular class of building might 
result in loss to the ratepayers. Coming to the cot- 
tage buildings, the idea of these cottages would meet 
with the commeiKlation of everybody ^xh.o looked 
at Mr. Riley’s plans and elevations. These cottage 
estates entailed a very large purchase of land. Mr. 
Riley told them that he allocated something like 
thirty-three cottages per acre: that meant that each 
cottage was given something like 1,800 feet. For 
a cottage to be let or sold at the figure quoted by 
Mr. Riley it was obvious that the land must be 
obtained at a very small cost indeed. i\Ir. Riley 
stated tiiat the block dwellings had cost O'Sd. 
per cube foot, and the cottages averaged (P14r/. per 
cube foot at Tooting and 4*97d. at Tottenham. 
Probably Mr. Riley couM account for the very great 
dillerence between the cost of cottages at Tooting 
and those at Tottenham. Mr. Riley had given 
them some interesting information, which would 
be very much a[)preciated, or depreciated, ])y the 
quantity surveyor, as to how he obtained his ten- 
ders for cottage dwellings as di'^tinguished from 
tenders for his block dwellings. He did not employ 
a (puintity surveyor, but prepared a working draw- 
ing, a specification and some details, and from these 
do^cuments lirst-class builders tendered, and he 
found that tlie variations in the contract pre- 
sented no difficulty to him. He understood, 
li(AVf\er, some years ago from the iMiister Builders’ 
Association that they would not tender for any 
Work iinhxs quantities waua^ provided. He sliould 
like to ask Mr. Ibiward C dls wdiether that was 
the arrangement made with the Master Builders, 
and how it w*as they allowed Mr. Riley to be s ) 


-uccc^-ful as he claimed to be. With regard to 
the New C'r> C’ar rsiud. it had la-eii hinted — and 
he tluiught the diawing confirmed the hint that, 
to ->a\ thr ka^t, the London Count\ C'. luicil had 
dealt rather “ liberallv ' with certain provisions of 
the Building Act. W'lth og.ir.l to tin. Ifolbornand 
Strand Luiproveiiieiit tlu> wereall \ery glad to know 
tliat the L )ndon C’ «unt\ ( 'ouncil It nl -t eii lit to alti r 
theori-iiial C'jnditioiis upon wliudi they waav letting 
thi> land, and that the> had i xteiid* d tin term of the 
lea^e and had L:i\on more fiv mIoui tu tlie ik-^igns. 

It wa- Very difiiciilt indeed — Paris fo u,d it -o. and 
Baron llau^^mann found it > to get tenants 
to occupy nndevel -ped, or ]iraeiically unde\i'lopi *1 
or hall-deVtIoped -lle^. Ill Id^opllilull tlu (’oumil 
would do W'eli, having la gard to the way in whidi 
they (k'alt with the '^lr^ s in King-way. to mak the 
rents still more prouie<si\e — to -tart with a \erv 
low rent indeed and exteiii] that rent, a- he l-elitw^.d 
they did in Lkiri-, until they gt-ithe -ite tally built 
up 311. They w'ould then get their ultimate rent, and, 
iimtead of the laige proportion of \acant Lind now 
1 3 be seen, they would find a repetition of -<oine of 
the building- the aichiteCture ol which Commended 
it-elf to most of them. He w*-vald c mclude by 
congratulating Mr. Riley on hi- very ful Paper, 
and the Council of the Iu-i:tute m having in- 
vitei] him to lead it. 

Mn. RILEY, in re-;p 'iiding, ^aid that Air. Ta\lor, 
in very liattering and very kind woi3L, had lUifL u'-ed 
what one had repeatedly Lit: but it wa- very 
gratifying indeel to have it at fir-t hand from a 
witness 3vho could see the ennrmou- -train to whieh 
the Architect of the L3ndon County Council was 
necessarily sulijected in carrying out w'ork- of any 
kind whatever. If they loi ked at their old friend 
^^Gwilt’’ they W3)uld find a definition of “ Aluni- 
cipal Architecture." The term wars applied to 
‘Mjuildings erected for ciMl and munici}»ai ])ur- 
pjse- such as towm-hall-, guii«lh<ili-, Ac.’’ I’b^w 
all knew how* many of tbo-c he had encted ! To 
Air. Raikva a< a c dleague who knew quite imimatelv 
the difficulties of dealing wurh works of this eba- 
racter, he had to expre-^ his mi,<t cordial thanks 
and appreciation for the kiiuHvords he had uttered. 
Air. Simpson, also, he thanked nm-t heartily -the 
appreciation of a man in Air. SimpsonY po'^ition 
as an architect he was ketuily alive to. To liis 
friend Air. AVoodward also hi* was much indebted. 
He w’onid try, as hrietly as posfiltlc, to answer one or 
tw'o of the points Air. Wnixlward had very propiedv 
brought to the noticed’ sueh.i repiM'-entauve meet- 
ing. He W3 )uld not touch on tliejiointsof ajipixciation, 
but wouM turn at once to the points of criticism! 
It wuis only by dcknow hTging wlauv' xv failed, 
and where we could amend our ways, that we were 
able in any 3vay to give ini' I'liiatinn tliat was 
valuable ti) Olliers, As regards tlu* <ius of tlie 
block dwellings whiidi Air. Woodward -ugg.-sre.l 
were cleared w'ltli too much generosity Itv the 
Aletropolitan Board of Works . one r>ite had keen 



vacaiii lor luiiieeii years, and ne ^^Lne s[)eaKer) was 
suddenly called upon to cover that site. Three 
efforts had been made to sell it earmarked for 
housing purposes. Two of those sites liad been 
offered again and again earmarked for housing 
purposes, and both the Council and the Metro- 
politan jjoard of Works ])efore them had failed toget 
bids which would enable the land to go off* for 
the purpose. This very process, indeed, had been 
repeated within the last three months with the 
same result on another site. Earmarking for hous- 
ing purpo-es nearly rendered certain sites in Lon- 
don valueless. He hoped to be able to ,sh_'W by a dia- 
gram what this matter meant. As regards the 
question of a workman's rent, of course they were 
all keenly alive to the fact that if he could be 
housed at one-si\tli of his income ^wbieh i\Ir. 
Woodward would find wa< about the economical 
limit) he could do very well ; but the diagram he 
wantel to show them demonstiated the ffnancial 
position of a block of dwellings which yielded a 
rental ot :2s. per room per week. They were 
self-contained tenements, and had a scullery, w.c.. 
and other accommodation for each one of the tene- 
ments. Out of the 2s. 1\>J. the architect was given 
the capitalised income from 9|^/. to erect the build- 
ings. Let it be realised that the buildings must earn 
everything — they must earn ii(«t only the interest of 
the sinking fund, but they must bear the cost of the 
buildings themselves, and the land, the manage- 
ment, rates and taxes, all repairs, insurance and 
contingencies which would enable these dwellings 
to be returned to the ratepayers of London free ot 
all incumbrances at the end of iitty-nine years. He 
thought if they came to put those figures together 
and worked them cut they would see that 9^^/, was 
about the bed-rock for doing anything useful. When 
he -^poke of the Caledonian A-ylum Estate, which 
was Part III., where land was not written down at 
all, the profit beyond all the expenses on the past 
year’s working was 1T5 per cent, of the gross rental, 
it paid for everything, including repairs — and re- 
pair-^ which were calc ala ted on a basis which was 
supposed to covt'L* the whole period in which the 
dwellings would be cccupied before they were handed 
ovtu- free of charge. One other point he was glad 
Mr. Woodward had drawn attention to was the area 
allowed in liviiig-i\ oms and bedro )ms. If he would 
work out loO feet an<l 100 feet respectively he would 
find that the 150 feet, which allows for the “living " 
accommodation — that is to say, day living accom- 
modation, at 8 feet G inches clear height did not 
give too much cubic air-space, and in the l^edrooms 
certainly he thought it gave the minimum which 
was prescribed. As regards the Peabody Puildings 
he had only to point out that they were subsidised 
and that the County Council P>uildings were not. 
He would like to explain that the reason why the 
cost at T('oting and at Tottenham varied from GH b/. 
at TootiiiLT to 4'97(/. at Tottenbin-n unr^-'lv mun- 
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question was ^ohecl. Perhaps thert' wa^^ no otlha* 
professional man in the world who t xperiencad more 
criticimi of his work tluui an architect, whether in 
private practice or in public service, and domestic 
architecture perhaps otfered the widest scope. At 
all events, the architect who l)uilt cottaees for the 
workinir man got an amplitude of criticism. Good, 
fair, healthy criticism they could all appreciate, 
hut they would generally hnd that, -hould any 
hitch take place, some one had to make an explana- 
tion, and should that some one be an architect, he 
would not only be asked why he had designed in 
such a manner, but most likely why he could not 
build for, say, A. 200 what he estimated would cost 
i2*‘)0. Architects, however, had to cultivate broad 
backs. He had known an estate on which cot- 
tages were built according to the estimate^, andi 
precisely according to the scheme on which the 
finances were based ( he did not do the financing for 
his — the financing came from another quarterb 
without incurring one penny of embarrassing extras 
on the original proposal. After the houses were 
ready for letting only a few tenants were obtained. 
The b'cal Press criticised the houses in the most 
severe manner, and they were practically boy- 
c*)tted. Why would they not let ? Because, it 
was stcited, the rooms were too small for one man 
to stretch himself comfortably at full length. 
Doors and windows were too small to admit hed- 
steads, and the doors, moreover, had quite a peculiar 
appearance because the panels were not according 
to stuck pattern. Pianos refused to enter openings 
of such narrowness. The windows had such small 
panes that they might have belonged to prison cells. 
How could anyone see out of such windows, or how 
could lieht get in Surely, said the Press, all these 
were bad errors on the architect's part *? Possiidy. 
But the secjiiel was very interesting. Pients were 
lowered : with the re=iiiit that bedsteads, pianos, and 
furniture of extraordinary dimensions for such small 
families found an entrance without even chipping the 
p)aint off the arrises of the same narrow doorways 
which had previously stood in the way of the letting 
of the hou'^es. Thus it would he seen that the rent 
of a tenement bote a distinct relation to the width 
of the door ; the windows with the small pane-! 
really looked quite well, and the light in the room 
had become so dazzling as to necessitate the pur- 
chase of e]aiif)rate curtains to subdue it. It was 
Well however not to be discouraged, but to accept 
criticism and be oneself its caitic ; to retain for 
one’s own use the good, and cheerfully drop the bad. 
It had become rather the fashion lately to hunt the 
City Watch. He was in the position of the City 
Watch. A man with tlto of office had got, 
like llercnles, his Aessus shii't ; but when tlu* time 
came for him to drop into oblivion as an (‘X-official, 
lie l)oped to do without repining, as many better 
men had done before liirn. 
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the undersigned hefoi’d taking any further -tep< in 
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CHEONICLE. 

Amendment of the London Building Acts. 

The following letter bearing date the dth March 
and addressed from the President ot the Institute 
to the Chairiiian d' the LondtJii County Council, 
has been handed in for publication 

Sir,— I n the London County Council (General 
Powers 1 Bill of this Session, section provides for 
an amendment of the London Building Acts. 

From the lieport of the Building Act Committee 
of the Londnn County Council in the autumn of 
last year, recommending the pro}) 0 sed Bill, I ipiote 
the following sentence : — 

‘‘ L nder the London Building Act of 1804 the 
walls of all buildings must he of the thickness 
prescribed by the first schedule of that Act. with 
the eftect that the walls of buildings mainly con- 
structed of steel or reinforced conci*ete liave to be 
()f a greater thickness than is necessary for stability, 
thus unnecessarily diminishing the door space of 
the luiildings. The Committee therefore recom- 
mend dhat application ])c made to Parliament in 
tlie Session of B)0D with a view to the amendment 
of the Building Act of IHOh =:-) as to facilitate the 
use of steel or reinforci'd concrete in the construc- 
tion of buildings and to make any necessary pro- 
vision with ri'gard thereto.’ ” 

Ihe Bill was .sent to the Council of this Institute 
for consideration and it was found tliat it wi'iit far 
])eyoiid the question of dealing with external walls. 

Later on, a Conference was calliMl ])y tlie Super- 
intending Architect ot the London (’onntv Council 
to consider the provisions of this Bill. The Bodies 
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invited by him to send representatives were the 
Councils of the iioyal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Surveyors’ Instituti( n. the Concrete Institute, the 
British Fire Preventi-ui Committee, the London 
Master Builder^’ A.'dS ,'ciation. the Institute of 
Builders, and the District Surveyors' Association, 
and all these attended. 'I he Institution of Civil 
Engineers was aLo invited but. I under'^taiul, 
declined to attend. It may fairly be assumed that 
the iJudicb united Were those ichoiit the Superin- 
tend ui<j Architect thought were niost LOinpetcnt to 
deal With the iJill In giie^tton. 

On the 14th January the lir^r meeting ef thi^ 
Conference alter an exliausti\e discus-ion passed a 
resolution with only one dissentient vote, “ fha: ihe 
senpe of the iJdt should he limited fn ihe tULloshuj 
and paw tg walls," As, hawever, there was bur one 
sentence in ^ub-clau-e 11 which deaB with party 
walL (With which sentence my Council concur^ n it 
may be taken that the re^^olution dealt only with 
the enclosing, ie. the external w'alL. 

I need only say in passing that at subsequent 
Conferences the details of the Bill were considered 
but with the expressed condition that this considera- 
tion was subject to the above resolution. 

On the 18th January the said resolution was con- 
sidered by the Council of this Institute, when it 
was resolved ** that this Council unanimously en- 
dorses the resolution passed at the Conference on 
the 14th instant and urges that the draft Bill should 
be amended accordingly," and a copy of this resolu- 
tion was forwarded to the Clerk of the London 
County Ccuncii on the 20th January. 

The Council of the Institute of Builders took a 
similar view and sent it to the County Council. 

On the invitation of the Building Act Committee 
the Conference bent representatives of each of its 
constituent parts to lay the case of the majority 
before the Committee, and this was done on the 
loth February, It was then stated to the deputation 
that the Superintending Architect would be later 
asked to lay his views before the Building Act 
Committee : but, so far as we are awaii'e, no oppor- 
tunity was ever afforded any of the Bodies repre- 
M'uted at the ('onferenee to htar what was 'stated 
or in any way to answer it. We have had no 
official communication as to the result of the Com- 
mittee’s deliberatioim, but we learn that they have 
decided to proceed vith tlie Bill in opposition to 
the views of the Conference. 

The Council of the Boyal Institute of l>ritish 
Architects have considi lanl the situation thus 
created. It must lie manifest to you that when a 
Conferenci'of lEvlies selected by tlie Superintending 
Architect has passed an all-but unanimous resolu- 
tion against the Bull as drawn, that tlie tt'chnical 
opinion of experts who are daily in touch wdth 
building in l.ondon is very gravely opposed to the 
legislation suggi'sted, and that that opinion is en- 
titled to great weight. 


My Council are in absolute sympathy with the 
desire to provide a manner of dealing with the 
external walls of buildings other than that pre- 
scribed in the first schedule of the existing Act, 
as suggested in the quoted report of the Building 
Act Committee ; but the present Bill deals not only 
with tht-^se walls but with the whole of the internal 
iron or steel skekton construction of buildings, 
w'hich internal construction has hitherto been 
left to tht^ re^pou'^ibility of building owners and 
their professional advisers subject to the super- 
vision of the Di-trict hurveyor^. It may be broadly 
stated that the multitude of building- erected in 
the past thirty years with girders and columns could 
not be repeated under the proposed enactments. 

My Council submits that there is no necessity 
whatever for any such interference with this internal 
construction. 

The District Survi^yors have reprebented to the 
Building Act Committee that the proposed enact- 
ments will materially increase their w^ork to the 
extent of about four times what it i- now, and they 
ask that their fees sh uld be increased in a like ratio, 
and submit a scale which on any large building 
w’ould involve the building owner in a pa\ment of 
possibly hundreds of pounds for such fees. They 
say that the immense amount of labour involved 
in the design and delineation of the proposed build- 
ings would have to be followed in every particular 
by the T)istrict Surveyor,” and‘‘ wmuld necessitate 
the minute supervision of buildings during erection.” 

Assuming this all to be correct, it need not be 
p .anted out that it would in like manner involve a 
great deal of extra labour on the architect to supply 
what is necessary and to go into the detail with the 
District Surveyor. 

The architect has no debire that building owners 
should be saddled with thib great extra cost. 

Among other things it is ako provided ^bub-claube 
29) “that before a building can be commenced the 
complete drawings of a building showing the details 
of construction of all its parts, the detailed copy of 
all calculations of loads and ^tresses to be provided 
for, and particulars of the materials to be used shall 
be deposited with the District Surveyor.” In 
practice this would involve a delay in the starting 
of a building of it may be some months while heavy 
ground rents may be accruing due,invohing again 
a very heavy loss on the building owner, and as the 
adoption of steel framing and concrete construction 
is mainly resorted to in order to save time this delay 
would be a grave matter. 

In addition to all the above the proposed enact- 
ments will add coiibiderably to the cost of building 
2>er se. 

My Council submit to you that this unnecessary 
addition to the cost is a luavy tax on building 
operatioiib in London which falls directly or in- 
directly not only on building owners but on tenants ; 
it tends to restrict building operations, and therefore 
affects the community; it throws a grave respoiibi- 
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bility on I Harrier Surveyors and on rhe London 
C’ounty Council. 

The other point that i:? of i^iruve importance i- the 
appeal I'Mib-cLiuse o2i troni a dtti^iun of the Li^- 
rriet ^iirve\or. >ULh appea.K ^\ill bt. on \ery tech- 
nical matters ahectiii'j Luildinc: conjunction and 
should be heard by the technical Tiabunal of A 2 )pLaI 
establi<lied by the Act of Ishl. 

1 have refrained from deahnp ^\ith the det.iiNof 
the lection, ceiihiiinu my le marks to eiave (pie jti( n^ 
of principle involve-d. 

It Would >eeni t-i be \ er\ rL'CiUtahh lliat thlj 
Ibdl jileuld be preSecuted at heavy expense- to tlu 
ratepnyei< an<l op[i ^ed at e(paall\ h(e%\ cxpeix.. 

I have therefore te> a^k th.it you will kiniily jul^- 
luit thm comumnieatimi to the ( ouiicil. jnd tu 
expre^j theeainc jt hope that in view' ( it the deei^ion 
of the Ctinfereiict your h'ouncil wall adopt the\iew 
of the lepi’c jCntative I'odiej l-erore mentioned. — 
I alii. Sir, your ol edient iWant, 

iluxL^T GeoiictK. ihXM'.h /it 

Architectural Copyrig-ht. 

The Dip'lomatie Conference hciween tin uhicMl 
deleeatej of tlu ^arioUj cuuntriej adherent to the 
Convention (_f Beriu-. wliich wa^ hel-l at Be-rlm in 
idetoher Li^t, rcOiltod in iuiporcant ehanpej lieine 
maele to certain articles of the Convention. The 
Biitmh Foreign Otlice, in eoiijepuence of the action 
of the BT.B.A., withdrew' its previoiH (pipo^ition 
and adopted the \iewj ot tlie other signatory c iim 
ti'iej. Architecture ha^ thus at lajt l.ecn accorded 
itj proper pdace between the >iet(-r arts ot pjiminp 
and sculpture (. eft: Article 2 revised! and m lecon- 
uised haMiig the bailie liuht^ t > Icnal [aotectii^n. 

A Committee of the House of Commons has been 
apjpointed t (examine and report up m the proposed 
chances before the new Convention is ratified by 
Barliauient, and the Council ot tlie Bovdi Institute 
of British Architects huj b^een invite'l to yive 
eMileiiCe before this Committef*. They h.i\(. accord- 
ingly appointed Hr. John J belcher, It. A. Puw 
PiCS'"i<./(f and IMr. lolm \\ . Siiapoou 1 .'L-ihesi:- 
t ' rcp)resent them. 

Mciiiberj of the Iimtitute aie reminded that the 
desirability of protecting the work ot architects 
in the same way liiat of [(ainl<jrs and jculptors 
is protected lias been uruei-l for more tlian thirty 
years liy the representatives of tlie profession 
ill all civilised countries. The International Con- 
LTej<(sof Architects at Lkiri< in isTs, ISB!) and 
B)0O, at Biamsels in i<sh7, at Madrid in BJOI, 
London m DUh, and \denna in B)0^, lia\e each 
pushed unanimous rOjolutioiis to this effect; and 
similar resolutions liavo been adopted by the 
Couun j^es cjf the International Association (U' Ai’t 
and I.etters heldpit Pails, Madrid, Ai iichatel, l\iilan, 
Barcelona, Antwerp, J>ei*ne, Monaco, Turin, Lii',i(e, 
P>ucliaia <t, l\la\ence anildsewliere, from to the 

present time. 


r)ritish arcliitccts have alua\s htiui m ry tdrrant 
towards .ini<tiL playo'arijm, which may pi-rhaps he 
coiijidiLU'd Uj a tnhiiti ijOimriiiRs arkuardiy t x- 
[uxs-tdi li\ ila copyist to the oricimitor ; but that 
dLdd'riMteapi ro[)riati'’n (d’aii au liitict s work w bvh 
it i" dtsin-d to [u*e\t.iir, caiiuiitbi tkiriidt'd. and in 
no wa \ adNaiiLOj tlu stand ird of pi uii ^ ^i- nal know- 
ledge and auamiiit nr. 

Thevitw i: i^ dt.jir'd to maim tin i^. shoitiy. 
that tliL buildimj LUHimijjionMi oy iht. c m}»Io\ t r m 
iatr a ri pio'lucii'ni un judii-lr matiiiaU of tla 
arcliitict-s dejiun in p ipt.-r. lUjt a^ a i-nm/e or 
maii'b- statiit ij hut iliL o no lunciioii (>t tin jiidii- 

t 1 j 'Ir tela s and cbt\ modt-L. i ioih i - [nodmem'U- 
rt puilc tilt* j'lpi 1 \ >.('11 .illd jkhl o! ib. ii d« j.cl I 1 j 
[ ) hi ine till m n ; pt i ft (. tion. 

It will I . lemimht.O'-l that, unbe )• tiu LX^tmir 

It _m 1 pfeci biuits, the owherjliipuf th ■ architect’s 

"ketehLS. n-'LL", drawinuj, and calculate Uij irem 
which the buildmu eixcttd. \t.stLd in the 
employer : wiiik the Ct-nx j}'t.»ndine dticuim ui j and 
models (if the piaiiitt. r and sculptor are protected. 

Ail mc-ml'erj of rla IimtiMte wdio lent, had ivajoii 
to coioplain of the unaurhorise.i repioductiMii of 
their .iraw inpj, m- of their eXTeiUt <1 we.rk, w ].( tlu r u^, 
I'eLML'dj plaii-arraiiUt ne nr. ek\<inom or t iherwist, 
art rtquestedt to ct inmunicatt jhorr p.iiticnLirj to 
The '^t ci'i tary ILI.B.A.. without delay. Such cum- 
mun:carion> A\il], if S) ili.^iiad. br ueat.d a^ 
cunhdeiitial. 

Expre^jioim of (.pini-m fr< m tlic ( (.unci A of 
Allied Socicti'-- Would, if sLiir at once, i*L ('>f no a: 
value, rnd any objCu vjtioim thi v Wi-li to n.ake 
up 11 the desirability e>f architects retainiiiLr the 
copyriuht of their drawunvj when eompuista-iiy 
de[)osiied with Le>cal Authoiities (in repard to the 
execution ot nrchiteciural w'ork I'V-uch Auila riticj) 
Avoulelbe opportune at the present moment. 

Advice to Architectural Students. 

A doiiit Committee of the Pri/es and Student- 
ships and BeC 'i'dj Committeej of the Institute ha\e 
(Ir.iwii up a mmiioraiidum consisting of a nnmher 
of detailed and explicit suu.o^estions for the pniidance 
of yoiuna architectural students m the ]»ursnit of 
their studies, and especially for those enterin.u: for 
the Pri/es or holdiiiit uiu' or other of the Travellinu* 
Studentships in the aift of the Institute. Tlie 
document is pilntod below', and will })e found ap- 
pended to the Ih’i/es and Studentships pamphlot 
just issued, under the headin'^ ‘‘ (leneral Advice to 
A r c h i t e c t u r a 1 S t u d 0 n t ’ 

1. Tjic student o( iirdiitt t tine tstnout (h am t(M> 
oarlv to ob-(i\t' .nil] un.dxsf ImiMinas tor Idnisclt. 
P\ conitt.iiina bnilthtia witli biiiklnta ht ni;t\ turin 
his jutigment on nn aitiuil :ind tl>iuin inhiatut 

nnd j.owaau 

'i, Wlauwcr ihc jtu<U lu — in l,ond"U. a pro- 
\ incial ('it \ . or in llit* countrx - lie \\ ill o;i ji],\ tind an 
aintilo bed’s uf nnm i i.d to nixt ui^atc and recoi’d. 

Fitna tlie Ih’st he -huiiltl boar in mind this 
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d()ul)le purpose of hl^^\Olk: luvopti^^atioii as part uf 
Lis uw u eclnciition. and the recoidiuit ot his observa- 
tions so that the\ iiiav not be lust. 

4. It i.s uiuksirabk to hesitate as to what to beedn 
upon. Practically any piece of i^ouil work — a cotta, ere, 
a tarin ^^ate. a piect' ot tiuniturc. or a staircase — will 
atlord piactice fur a bet^inner. 

o. Alter a tune -oine students will find it stiniu- 
latm^ to take up special interests, and to collect 
drawiints of old ironwork, plaster, woodwork, and the 
like. The following of one trail for a time brings an 
intensity ot understanding not to be otherwise gained. 
The London student has an overwTielming mass of 
materi<il trom which to select — PiOinan remains ot 
London, ('lassie and Itenaissance leiuain^. or repro- 
ductions in the museums; and detail of existing 
huildniu's ot the eighteenth centuiy. such as balconies, 
fanlights, balus tirades, a:c. 

0. Alter some experieiiee has been .gained a selection 
of subieets may best be made from the point of view of 
analysing construction and of torming a body of obser- 
vations as to the best wm\ of doing the several parts 
of ordinary modern buildiii.gs — such as reasonable 
windows, doors, and skylights, suitahk wa;ss of finish- 
ing roefs at eave^ and gables. 

T. IT'om the historical aspect, records of buildings or 
w oiks of art which arc peiishing by decay or about to 
be tiestroyed will llave sp<.eial \alue, 

5. The best way of '-tudyiiig existing woik is by the 
method ot “ measured drawings." In preparing these 
tlie chiet aim should In to analyse and explain the 
coiistr action and s['ecial characteristics in an accurate 
and clear manner. 

9. in preparing the drawmgs it is desirable to aim as 
tar as possible at some decree ot uniformity ot method 
trom the first : a imiform series is much more valuable, 
and can In I'eterred to more easily than heterogeneous 
notes. It is ot great importance that the stuelent should 
endeavour to prest nt his obseiwations in a clear, work- 
manlike. and unaffected way. ilf shadow's are indi- 
cated on nieasiiied drawings they should be worked 
out by rule.) Precoiieei\ ed ideas as to what is artistic 
drawang are misleading’, but accuracy is alwaivs safe. 
A\oid ecceutiic lettering, bordeis. Ac. A good model 
for lettering can usually be found on the title-pages of 
old hooks ; and such models should he studied. 

10. Asiinieh as possible drawin.gs should ho finished 
on the spot or while the oliject is still accessible. It is 
unadvisabk to collect a body of notes and sketches 
W'ith the hope of w'orking them out afteiwvards. 

l-KI/Ks and .sTUUKNrsHIPS. 

11. T.ater, and e-'pecially if he sliould obtain a 
travelling Studentship, tlie \oung architect advised 
to investigate some special branch ot architecture. He 
may aiiahse some fanuuis building, or some special 
features like domes, or vaults, or towers; or he may 
form a grou}) accoiding to geographic.il distribution, 
age, purpose, materials. Ac. Very little systematic 
work lias been done by Taiglifii arcbitt'ctuial students 
ot late years in Athens, Rome, or Roinpeii : and whole 
clas'-es of W’ork, lik(.> T.nglisli and TTaaich Lonianes({ue. 
Greek and Roman work outside Athens and Rome, 
the Aledia'wal architecture of Switzerlainj. Anstiia, 
Hungarv, lU/.intine architecture of Italy and t)Utside 
Constantinople, the Arab art of Lgyjit, Palestine, North 
Africa and Spam, remain uniiu estigated. 

I'i. Tlie student is particularly advised to maintain 
a course of historical leading piai luissu with the sub- 


ject he has in hand, since it is well to remember that 
hnildings are the outcome of social as w’ell as con- 
stiuctional condition'-. 

lb. Tierore settling down to the piece of work chosen 
to he measured the student is advised to obtain all 
the infunuatiun he can as to other work or works by 
the same architect. 

14. It should be remembered tliat drauLditsmanship 
is a means to an end. The study of old buildings 
beciimes useful mainly tliruugh mastery of structural 
facts. A long period spent on a single fine building is 
of more value to the student than the same time 
spent over many places and buildines. Several 
months' study of one building allows the student to 
cultivate the instinct for proportion, for the right use 
and disposition of ornament and mouldings, andtheir re- 
lation to the .structural facts. The nature of materials, 
their colour and texture, should so far as possible be 
indicated. The dimensions of bricks andtheir jointing, 
and of all masonry, and all w'ail and roof coverings, 
constitute an essential part of working drawings. 

15. In measuring a building the student should set 
himself the task of preparing w'orking drawings from 
which that building could be rebuilt, when the 
materials and methods shown are no longer customary 
or traditional. The parts of a building which it has 
been impossible to measure should be clearly indicated. 
^Measured drawings should he supplemented with 
photographs where these are obtainable, but photo- 
graphs should not take the place of measuring. 

16. Work should be begun with plans and section. 
The elevations are the outcome of the structural 
problem. The most useful sketches are sectional and 
el ovation al records to scale, fully dimensioned, with 
notes and a key showing relation ot the whole to the 
part. Books of paper siiuared to scale are useful in 
this connection. 

17. Memory sketches are useful to strengthen the 
memory, hut they arc of little or no value as authentic 
records. 

IS. If tlie records thus made are to have their tnll 
value, they thembelv must he preserved. The student 
from the first should have in view' the formation of 
a collection which may ultimately be deposited in 
museums or libraries, even if they are not published. 

19. The student would dtrive great benefit from 
carefully measuring up Classical or Medueval remains 
and utilising Ifis knowledge of the st\le and period in 
working out a restoration on imaginative lines, basing 
hi'' methods on those of the Rrix de Rome student'^. 

*20. Students are further recuuiniended to acquire 
some knowTedge of the language of the countrv which 
the\ propose to visit, and to I'b'^ervc a general attitude 
of courtesy tow'ards officials and attendants. They 
should procure a good guide-book and authentic maps 
of the district, as well as a pair of field-glasses and a 
pocket -compass, as the north point should always be 
shown on a plan. 

The Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s. 

Tho following correspondenco has appeared in 
TJie Times : — 

9 Condhii Sijt'i'f, ir, , UitJi Apj il 1909. 
SiK, — As President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, I feel it inydutyin the interests 
of the public to draw attention to the condition of 
the Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

B T 
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Since re-erection in the nave seriou'^ defects 
have appeared, and some time since its insecurity 
and the danger of increasing the load above the 
arch were pointed out. Owing, however, to the 
elevation of the then Eishop of Stepney (the 
chairman of the committee i to the Archbishopric 
of York, further action was stayed. 

We have again communicated with the “ Monu- 
ment Completion Fund ” Committee on the subject, 
but have been unable to elicit any information 
whatever as to their intentions. 

My Council have, therefore, no alternative but 
to state that in their opinion -- 

1. It would be dangerous to place an ejuestrian 
statue probably weighing several tons on the top 
of this structure. 

2. The existing settlements render any attempt 
to strengthen the monument for carrying an 
additional weight a serious undertaking. 

3. Any proposals for such work should le sub- 
mitted to expert opinion. 

Apart from the risk of further damage to the 
monument, there are esthetic questions involved. 
In the case of a public monument of such im- 
portance, both as regards its historical value and 
as representing the work of a renouued Engli'^h 
sculptor, every etibrt should be made to prevent 
any tampering with it which might lead to >erioiis 
disaster. — I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Ernest Georoe, Presi'Jcnt B.I.lJ.A. 

IoKdkj Street, Covent Cronlci, IT.C. lOo'z Ann! 1900, 

Sir, — T he Secretary of the Itoyal Institute of 
British Architects wrote to me some time since 
asking in the most general of term-; for information 
as to the intentions of my committee. I informed 
him in answer that when the committee met I would 
lay his request before them, and give him such in- 
formation as the committee allowed me. A fort- 
night ago, on my return from a visit to Spain. I 
found a letter from the Secretary asking when a 
meeting of the committee would be called, where- 
upon I informed him that the committee were likely 
to meet within the next three weeks, when his com- 
munication would be laid before them. It was no 
duty of the committee to meet expressly to answer 
a roving request for information as to a design which 
had been exhibited in public for many weeks in the 
year before last ; and I am surprised that the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
could not wait until the time I mentioned had passed 
before writing to the Press. As to his suggestion 
that any pro jiosals for work on the monument should 
be submitted to expert opinion, ho mii>t have a very 
low opinion of the intelligence of the Dean and 
Chapter, whose authority in this matter is abs(.)lute 
and sole, if he supposes that they have given their 
approval to the design exhibited without consulting 
expert opinion.— I am, yours faithfully, 

Harold IIodgj:, 

Hon. Sec. 'il'eUmgton Monujjient Coinjdetion Fund, 


In a Rote whieli .ippeared on the 2Dt inst. 
The Tii}i*r> states that, upon inquiry of nieiiibers 
of the Chapter of St. PaiiTs C’athidral the 
preMous day, its D‘pre''entiUi\e \\as informed that 
the (iUe-tieii of ensuring tlie stability of the 
M’ellington Monument before the erection of the 
statue upon it had been fully e m-.idered. and every 
piacaution that the iiiglu-r expert ad\iLe could 
suggtst would G taken. Tlu- weakne'-> and cracks 
in the monuimait were fir^t puintul out hy the 
Eoremaii of Works t > the Cathedral body ami had 
been reniedieil. It was ni)t a})prebended that there 
would be any diliieuli} in -^tia iigtbeniiig the monu- 
ment so that, while n a altering its appe.irance in 
any way, it would carry the -titm. 

The Manchester Education Committee and the 
Architectural Profession. 

oC) Sri jaj O.'OiVas. 3/,o oA-'t; ; luu.c 

By direction of the Council of the Manchester 
Society of Architect- the following letter has been 
addressed to the edit’, rs of the local press : — 

Sir, — T he Manche-ter Corporation has for -nine 
year- past maintained a Drawung Office incunneciion 
with the Education C’ommittee, in which allde-igns 
for new School Buildings^anJ for alterations to exist- 
ing building-, have been and are prepared. Thus 
architect- practi-ing in Manchester are excluded 
from this w'ork, ami in the ca-e of alteration- the 
original architect loay see hi- work copied or re- 
produced w'ithout any ackn owledgment by thtW'om- 
mittte. Surely a Corp ..ration i- not ju-tffied in 
setting up a department to do the wmrk of an esta- 
bli-hed profe-sion iinle.-s it can show clearly that 
the public W'ill be thereby better served. 

The Education Committee has Imd ample time 
to prove that its Architectural Deqoartment either 
does or does not ju-tify its existence. Can the 
Committee point to any superiority either in plan- 
ning or in architectural treatment : while, as to cost, 
if tile Committee will state the average cost per 
scholar of the new buildings and wall make a full 
return of the cost of maintaining its ] )rawing GIliee, 
it is submitted that it w'ould at once be clear that 
its methral does not make for ((.omnnij. 

The Manchester Society of Aicbitects recently 
sent a protest to the Lord Mayor wutb reference to 
the new' secondary school about to be erected in 
Chorlton Street in accordance with the method in- 
dicated above, but without result. 

This new’ school was planiitd by tbo Education 
Comniitteo as an extiuision to the (‘\i-ting schools, 
which W’ere built a few’ years ago i»y w’ell-known 
^Manchester architects. 

These (‘xisting schools provide goed accoiumoda- 
tion for secondary education ju an actual cost, in- 
cluding some deep and diflicult foundatioij'^, of l 43 
per scholar. In ilu* dt'-ign for tiu* mwv school- the 
giuieral detail is cojiied fr.iiu the ohHchooL and the 
estimatetl cost, as shown hy the accepted tenders, 
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and whic-h iiuiy i)e sulistantially increased, so far is 
£d'd per head — an increase of about 25 per cent. 

Architects have at least the right as ratepayers to 
demand the same reasonable efticiency and economy 
in the spending of their money, as would be de- 
manded of them in their practice. — Yours truly, 
AuTHL'ii S. Bi^favis, Secretary. 

Town Planning in Germany. 

In view of the expected passing this Session of 
Mr. Burns’s Town Planning Bill, the Xational 
Housing Keform Council arranged a visit this 
Easter of over eighty representatives of munici- 
palities and other bodies who will be concerned in 
its administration to the cities of Cologne, Dussel- 
dorf, Frankfurt, and ^Vie'^l>aden, with the idea of 
getting some hints which would assist them in carry- 
ing out the proposed measure. Each of the four 
cities visited has formulated its own way of deal- 
ing with the problem and offers a different point of 
view. We quote from The Thncb of last Thursday 
extracts from an article headed “The Science of 
Town Planning,” which discusses the town-develop- 
ment problem in Germany : — 

The indu-tiLil de^elupment ot German o^\ns has pic- 
sented an acute problem for the city fathers to solve ; and, 
unfetteied l>v Local Goveiniiiciii Board ic.culation", they 
have gone to great length:? to encourage the building 
of houses for the woikmg-clas-e-. and they have taken 
ad\antage of the best architectural knowledge in securing 
that the lapid expansion of their town-? shall not pioceed 
on the tenibly haphazard lines which characterised the 
growth of English tovrn.-? during the industrial revolution 
of the last century. Town-planning has become an ait to 
which the be::t minds are lient, and the beaiititying of 
cities Is one of the gieat aims of the municipalities. 
Spacious streets with three, four, live, or even six rows of 
tiees are to be met with not infrequently: and instead of 
the trees being planted merely by the footpath, it i:? usual 
in the newer thorouglifaies to find them arianged in the 
middle, witli a roadway on either side, one being given up 
to the double row of tram lines. Beneath the shade of the 
trees will be one or two broa<l footpaths, a cycle tiack. a 
special road foi horsemen, and sometimes a track is set 
aside for motorists — a revelation of arrangement to the 
Msitor who see.s these things for the tii^t time. 

Assuicdly we have niucli to learn from these students ot 
the pioblem ot the tenvn — a problem which tacos eveiy 
civilised nation to-da} : and we ffiall do well if, in addition 
to admiring the effect which has been produced, we study 
well the mistakes which have been made. For mi'^takes 
liave been made, and are still being made, in the <levelop- 
ment of the>e German towns. Xot one of the systems 
adopted could be appropriated and applied to our own 
manufacturing centres. In no place can it be suiiL that this 
or that system will tit a town's nced^ ; only the diligent 
study of all, and the apiilication of what i'J most suitaidc, 
can secure that Biitish towns shall be extended on proper 
line^^ whicli shall combine all the essentials. It was well 
said, at one ot the ollicial receptions gisen to the parts , that 
the best architect is not too good for this work. . . . 

In the hands of the aicliitect of the street plan lies to a 
great extent the eliaracter of the city's growth : whether 
it shall be prosaic, foimless, a thing of rota and formula, 
or whether it shall b(‘ the expression of its citizens' aspira- 
tions. an embodiment of its best tiadmons. Foresight and 
piudence must make a harmonious blend, and while tlie 
needs of coming generations must be studied, the pockets 
of the present vatepayeis must have consideration. . . . 


In connection with the English Town Planning Bill, it 
appears to have been taken for granted that the only 
people who will object aie the landowners. This is not 
found to be the case in Germany. The laudowmeis theie 
know' that the planning ot the district is the best thing 
that can happen for them ; and instead of waiting tor the 
municipality to come along and schedule their pioperty. 
they tieiiuently combine to petition tor roacU to be planned 
and laid out. themselves paying the cost. The whole ot 
the land is dealt wuth a? one property, and when the roads 
are made it is parcelled out in proportion to the various 
lioldmgs. . . . 

What most impresses the visitor to Germany is the uni- 
veisal tidiness. There aie no unsightly hoardings at every 
tuni— special erections, and not a great many of these, 
are provided by the municipality tor the purpose : and in- 
stead ot the blank w alls of buildings proclaiming the cirtue'? 
ot soap 01 pills, they are ottentinies tieated in a simple yet 
etfective manner wTiich adds much to the dignity or a town. 

But w’ith all their planning and all their machine-like 
organisation, the problem of the housing of the poor has 
yet to be dealt with. The price we are paying for the 
tine St towui-plannmg in the woild is the destruction ot the 
home." declared one of Germany's housing experts, and it 
certainly seems so. High price ot land, high lents. high 
Taxes make it appaiently impossible to provide cottage:?, 
and so huge tenements go up : and the W'orking man, like 
everybody else, tinds his amusement and recreation not in 
the home, but in the street and the cafe. . . . 


At the forthcoming Imperial International Exhi- 
bition at Shepherd's Bush, galleries have been 
reserved in the Fine Arts Palace for the exhibition 
of “ first -class ^vorks of British, American, and 
Continental architects.” Members of the Institute 
willing to exhibit drawings are invited to com- 
municate with Mr. C. R. Radclyffe, Hon. Secretary 
to the Decorative Arts Section, 15 George Street, 
Hanover Square. 


JIIIXUTES. XII. 

At the Tw'elfth General Meeting lOrdinary) of the Session 
1908-09, held Monday, 19th April 1909, :it 8 p.m —Present : * 
Mr. Ernest George. President, in the Chair: 37 Fellow-s 
(including 15 members of the Council), 68 Associates (in- 
cluding 2 member'; of the Council), and nllmerou^ \isitors 

the Minutes of the Meeting held 29th March "p 4121 were 

taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Sec rctaiy announced the dec'ea^e of the follow- 
ing .\ssociates :~Cliailes Thomas Whitley, elected 1870, 
and Horace Moger. elected 1903. 

The decease wuis also announced, at the age of eighty, 
seven, of William Candler Eeed, As^nemfe . elected 1845 ; and 
on the motion of the Hon. Secretaiy, who refeiied to the 
advanced age of the late Associate and to hi'; long period of 
membership, the fleeting resolved thatamos-ageexpie-sing 
the Institute’s sympathy and condolence be conveyed to his 
nearest relative';. 

The tollowing A^soeiattw, attending for the hi^t time since 
their election, weie formally admitted, viz.:— Xoel John 
Lawson, William Dean, and Fiank Dorrmgton Waid. 

A Paper on Tin. Aulhitkl rniAL Work ot the Lonoon 
County Council, by Mr. W. E. lliley K.B.A., M.Inst.C.E., 
Architect of the London County Council, having been read 
by the author and illustiated by lantern slides, a discussion 
ensued, and a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Riley by 
acclamation. 

The fleeting separated at 10.10 p.m. 
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AlK'IITTrXTrUAL SCrLin’l'lIK. 

By Albeiu’ H. IIoiHri:. 

M b. SriELMANX, in his lecture on “ lUitish 
Sculptors and their W'ork/' ' went ^ery 
thoroiFirhly into the subject, and ga\e lo a 
very favt.airable impres-ion of the activity of our 
sculptors, principally in the direction of the i-^olated 
grou}'S and hgures. My own conviction is that the 
architectural side of the sculptor's art i'> the one 
from which most advancement will come. In the-e 
times, when architecture stretches out her hands to 
the sister art to aid her in the adornment of her 
buildings, it were indeed to be deplored should the 
ed'orts of our sculptors mar those of the architect. 
At present we recognise no outstanding inhuence 
or school in our sculpture : I do not think, indeed, 
that we have any school, but rather that we have 
many sculptois giving various impressions 
gathered from all masters and schools, each striv- 
ing for individuality and originality- -two rjualiries 
not of the greatest importance in an art movement. 

I feel confident that there is only one real master 
in sculpture, and that is Architecture. Architec- 
ture alone can direct the true cour-^e of sculpture. 
The masters and great schools oi all ages owed 
their success to her direction and tuition. Phidias, 
Michelangelo, Donatello, the great masters of As- 
syria and Egypt, the Renaissance, the Gothic, and 
in our time a few of the works I mention below, 
may demonstrate my point. The sculptor must get 
architectural principles into his work. Whether it 
be a portrait bust or a group which has been success- 
fully carried out, it will be found to owe its success 
to architectural scale and to relation of its planes 
and parts, to good style of workmanshij) and beauty 
and refinement of detail — being the same qualities 
which bring success to a farade. 

In the Wellington Monument we cannot tell 
where the architect leaves off and the sculptor 
begins. Stevens was intensely architectural in 
everything he did. His sense of bigness and 
scale, bis treatment oi planes, are all to be traced 
to his knowledge of the mother art. We have 
with us several fine examples of sculpture carried 
out under the intiiience of architecture, which 
show us how much sculprure ])enefits by the direc- 
torship of architecture. The figures on St. Paul’s 
Cathedral should be studied by architects and sculp- 
tors. They are handled in a big manner ; their 
shapes are architectural ; their story is tfild in 
stone, not in clay, and is written all over them with 
a chisel. The western pediment is very fine in 
design and treatment, and it possesses along with 
the refit of the figure-work distinct qualities which 
remind us of the best Greek period. Curiously 
enough the stone ornament fails to reach the same 
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high stuidard . ir i> tn.t much cut u]). It wanting 
111 bivadth, and it lack- th*^ licakh and higiu-- 
al\sa\ - fiuiiid in tla bt-t work. It u call- the work 
ui the ^vo )d-LMr\cr ratlitr than ot the -culptor, and 
\vhen wu‘ cmi-idt r it along with the -.ircophagu-: 
of tht' Wcllingt >n moimnaut it- failings become 
appartiu. tin- -arcophagU'^ I cannot -}u ak too 
higlily. I Would c\rii })Lict it btforc tin* figure <, 
it i- so grand in niann* r, architoi tiiral, and -culp- 
tar<^-qiir. All the great qualitn - tire hen . and one 
of our fiue-^t piece- of ornaiueiU the re-uh. I’he 
momiuient totln- ( ireat I \i\ has aicliituuural -culp- 
ture on It ot a high i^rdcr. ^omer-ct Huii-e hU'^ 
al-o -oine very good tigurc-W'orlt and ornanituit. 
The p diment t > iht Bnti-h Museum is niieof mir 
good pieces of -ciilptnre, vind show- cnii-iile rabbi 
inlhience (f the ( artk work . the Patt.- and also 
several of the figures from the ea-tern pediment <'t 
the Parthenon are tchocil: the work i- lag in 
manner, architectural, and w^orthv of its position. 
In the Albert Hall and the Royal College of Art, 
both by the .-amehand, wep:‘S-e-s tw'o budding-s in 
wBicb the architectural ornament is ot the liigbe-t 
order and (juite in harmony with the fine archi- 
tecture : it show's distinctly tlie iniluence of 
Alfred Srevetis. I Avould also mention the pedi- 
ment rai the stables at Duckingliam Palace, a most 
triuhtiil and good piece of work. The Cbaade- in 
Trafalgar Square I need only mention — w'e all 
appreciate its completeness in every way. I 
understand that the horse and ri-ler are in lead and, 
like the Stevens figure for the top of the Welling- 
ton Monument, the Charle- is in-p:red fivun the 
Donatello at Padua, perhaps not pass, ^^^ing -o 
much display of movement as its great rival 
the Verrocchio at Venice, but having arcliitectnral 
design and sculpturesque qualities, also a dignity 
of pose and a finer application of enrichment 
than aie to he found to the same t xtem in the 
Colleoni. The monument to the Crimean 
heroes in Waterloo Place I look upon as our 
finest outdoor monument; the -oldiers standing 
in their simple dignity, the tropliios of guns and 
sw'ords, and the architectural bigness about the 
w'bole design, convey an impres-ion truly monu- 
mental and w'orthy to coiumeumrate the deeds of 
heroes. The very fine portrait statue- on the 
I iiiversity JUiildiiigs in Bui’Iing^toii Sti'eet sliow us 
how" architectural the portrait statue can he made. 
These portraits are really great work-. Tlie work 
of the late Mr. Harry Bate- «n tlio In-rinue of 
Chartered Accountants rank^ auuuvg-t (vur finest, 
and I C' insider it the mo^-t .-eulpture-.fiuo and 
the purest in style he lias left u-. The figuiv^ 
carrying the corner ha\e all the qualitu- which 
make architectural sculptui’e great. At the side- 
of the dofir he has given us;i buf pieci' of acantlius, 
a plant wBich I fear i- getting -omewhat rave. 
There is also on tlie building a Jusriie by Mr. Hamo 
1 hornycrott, R. arehitectnral and good iufvery 
way. Lastly, I would draw atteutien to the late 
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Mr. Armstead’s work on the Home Office, and the 
Albert Memorial, as being in a manner which I 
think most de^iirable on our buildings. The works 
on the Home Office especially are of outstanding 
merit: their gi)od cpialities speak for themselves. 

The results of the influences of architecture on 
sculpture are ^o apparent in the examples I have 
spoken of that they should encourage the sculptor to 
draw closer to architecture. I am convinced that 
the influence of architecture is the one which our 
school of sculpture calls for to guide it and purge it 
of all its mannerisms and keep it on the true path 
already trodden by great schools of art. AY hen we 
speak of the Principles of Architecture we refer to the 
only grammar of art which can help artists in their 
eflbrts to make their works truthful and beautiful. 
Much of the decadent, loose and irregular form, 
badly proportioned and half-flnished sculpture we 
sometimes see is due, I believe, to indiflerence to or 
to ignorance of the Principles of Architecture. Let 
us e^er keep before us the masterpiece^ which -'how 
the united eflbrts of the architect and the sculptor. 
The closer sculpture approaches to architecture the 
more truthful it becomes, and the more complete 
will be the attainment of its utmost effects of con- 
trast in form, light, and -^hade. 

THE HORSE OEARDS* PARADE. 

By Alfred Mb S. Cross, YI.A.Cantab. [E.J. 

M r. SPE AIGHT'S suggestion for the improve- 
ment of the Horse Guards’ Parade and 
St. Jctmes’s Park should be carefully 
studied by his fellow-citizens, to whom, appro- 
priately enough, his scheme is dedicated in the 
hope that by its realisation dignity may be added 
to the capital of the British Empire and a suitable 
position allocated to the memorials of the soldiers 
who have fought their country's battles.’’ 

Before proceeding to discuss the nature and 
extent of the proposed alterations to one of the 
most attractive of London’s public gardens, it may 
not be out of place to briefly describe the various 
mutations through which St. James’s Park has 
already passed. 

Prior to the reign of Henry VIII. the site of 
this park was a bare, undrained field, belonging to 
the adjoining hospital of St. James, which is said 
to have been in existence, in one form or another, 
before the Norman Conquest. Having obtained, by 
exchange for lands in Suflblk, the buildings and 
their immediate surroundings, Henry YIII. pro- 
ceeded, in the year of his marriage to his second 
wife, Anne Boleyn, to convert them into what Holin- 
shed describes as “a fair mansion and park.” 
Although St. James’s Palace was seldom used by 
the King during the latter years of his reign, yet 
it became the favourite residence of his daughter 
Mary, ^\ho died there on 17th November 1558. 


Settled on Prince Henry in IGIO, the palace 
passed, on the death of that Prince two years later, 
to his brother Charles, who, after his accession to 
the throne, frequently resided at St. James’s, and 
it became the birthplace of his children Charles II., 
James II., and the Princess Elizabeth. But, as YIrs. 
Evelyn Cecil states {Lonch'U Parks and Gar- 
dens), the most brilliant days of this beautiful 
park began in Charles II. ’s reign twith whose 
private life it is especially associated), when, after 
being entirely remodelled and replanted by that 
King ^=horrly after his return from exile, it was 
first thrown open to the public. Imbued, as he 
would necessarily l)ec)me after his long residence 
abroad, with proclivities for f- >reign art and foreign 
fashions, Charle-- employed French designers and 
gardeners to beautify and transform the park and 
bring it into accord with his, thus acfiuired, predi- 
lection for exotic landscape gardening. The main 
feature of what Pepys called “ the brave altera- 
tions ” then made, was a straight canal, flbOO feet 
long and 100 feet wide, which, commencing at the 
north end of Rosamund's Pond (the Rosamund’s 
Lake ’’ of Pope, Otway, Congreve, Colley Cibber, 
and many other authors), ran through the centre of 
the park, and Avas bordered on either bank by broad 
regular avenues of elms and limes, such as those 
knoAvn ab the '‘Green Walk," the “Long Lime 
^Yalk,” and the “ Close ’’ or Jacobite Walk.” 

Whitehall, a vast array of buildings, occupied 
the east end of the park, and the wide open space 
beyond (adjoining the park front of the present 
Horse Guardsi formed the tilt-yard of the palace. 
Birdcage Walk (^where an aviary was first erected 
by James I.) then, as iioav, formed the southern 
boundary of the gardens, and, in the time of 
Charles II., who had a passion for birds, it was lined 
with cages placed under the control of the ” Keeper 
of the King’s Birdb.” The Mall (specially laid out 
for the game of Palle Malle) was removed from the 
other side of St. James's Palace to its present p.'si- 
tion adjoining the gardens of Marlborough Hou>e 
and Carlton House Terrace, and became for many 
years the most fashionable promenade in London. 
Pepys often resorted to St. James’s Park to gaze 
at the “ variety of foAvle ” which he had 

never seen before, and here Charles II. increased 
his popularity by visiting the gardens unattended 
to amuse himself by feeding the ducks and chatting 
with chance acquaintances. 

As was the case with Louis XIV, ’s magnificent 
pleasure-grounds at Versailles, St. James’s Park 
became for a time a veritable Zoological Garden, 
for, writing in February 1661-05, Evelyn records 
that the park was then “ stored with numerous 
flocks of several sorts of ordinary and extraordinary 
wilde foAvle, breeding about the Decoy ” (the duck 
decoy placed near the present Foreign Office), “which 
for being neare so gritte a citty, and among so gritte 
a concourse of souldiers and people, is a singular 
and diverting thing, There were also deere of 
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several countries — wliite, spotted like leopards — 
antelopes, an elk, red deere, roebucks, stagi^^s, 
Guinea goato-;, Arabian sheepe, etc. There were 
wiTby-230tts or nests for the wilde fowle to lay their 
ei^gs in, a little above ye surface of ye water/’ 

Although thejxtstime soon ceased to be a fashion- 
able ojie, the erstwhile exiled Kiiitr and his followers 
had introduced skating after the manner of the 
Hollanders.” Pepys, following the Duke of York 
into St. James’s Park on 15 th December 1062, com- 
plained that ••'though the ice wa^ broken and dan- 
gerous, yet the Prince would slide u^^on his skates.” 
Again Swift, writing to Stella in 1711, '-peaks 
of the Canal and iiosamund’s Pond being •• full of 
rabble sliding with skaitts if you know what it is.” 

In 1^27-29 the park was again remodelled, as its 
straight canal and regular avenues were no longer 
fashionable. The alterations then carried out ap- 
2 )ear to havu met with general appnDval, for whilst 
a contemt^orary writer described the result as being 
** the best obliteration of avenues that has been 
eitected,” and added that •* the improvements in- 
volved a tremendous destruction of fine elms,” yet he 
was lo^t in admiration of the astonishing ingenuity 
which •^ converted a Dutch canal into a hne flowing 
river with incurvated banks terminated atone end by 
a planted island and at the other by a peninsula.” 

The building known as the Horse Guards {so 
called from the cavalry troop constantly stationed 
there) occupies the site of the old guard-house 
erected in 1641 for the accommodation of the 
Gentlemen-Pensioners (there being at that time no 
standing Armyl who formed the Koyal Bodyguard. 
Designed by Kent, and completed by his pupil and 
assistant, John Yardy, in 1753, its large central arch- 
way, hanked by posterns for pedestrians, forms the 
Royal entrance from ^Yhitehall t > St. James’s Park, 
and leads to the ancient tilt-yard, now the parade 
ground, the adornment < J which is the /o?z6 i‘t orijo 
of the improvement scheme under discussion. But 
let me .{note Hr. S^ieaightA own wurds — vi/. : 

•• On 1' oking down the steps (from the base of the 
Duke of J'ork’s Column} to the Horse Guards’ Parade 
the idea of the imi^rovement I am here venturing to 
<ii‘ 0 ge>t c.une upon me with startling suddenness. 
I saw. practically, the whole scheme before my eyes 
— the Wonderful vista from the steps on which I 
.stood, one of the features of the improvement, ter- 
minating with the massive tower of the Foreign 
Office : the canal walk extending from the apsidal 
teriuihution of the Parade to Harlborough Gate, 
Iiaving on either side -^tatuary commemorative of 
famous military characters in the (-arly history of 
England, with the Achilles Statue at its eastern end, 
and tho Hoi'se Guards’ Parade, it.self converted from 
its tiresent shafieless form into a magnificent Place 
of (|uiet and diLrnified design, depending for its orna- 
mentation on the statues erected therein to the 
memory of military heroes of our own times.” 

I'he im2)ro\ements,thus visualised by the origina- 
tor of the ^chemo, have been very ably brought into 


2 )raeticdl torm by Mr. (’. F. Mallows, who^e mas- 
terly architectural treatment of his colleague’s sug- 
gestions will, doubtless, receive the cordial a^ipt'oNal 
of his brother architects. 

The dominant idea, as expressed in the accom- 
panying ground i^lan,"^ is the formation of a huge ojien 
&2Xice, cruciform in shape, bounded by broad [Xived 
terraces (including a large apse-like termination 100 
feet wide raised some five feet above the ground), de- 
signed to accommodate an immense number of s^x-c- 
tatuiN, and to conceal the irregularity, now ^o pain- 
fully apparent, in the outline of the Parade ground 
itself. The principal ft\Uures of Mr. Malluw^’s 
dignitied and monumental •• setting (»ut ” are em- 
phasised by three main axial iine^, of which the 
central one coincides with the centre of the Horse 
Guards, and the subordinate ones with the centres 
of rwm new’ radiating avenues placed at the junctions 
of the semi-circular and straight boundaries of the 
Parade. Planned to afford the most effective set- 
ting to the various groa})s of statuary with which 
it is proposed to adorn the Place, the ground, which 
could be thus enclosed at a com^iaratively small 
cost, would form one of the largest ojien city sjiaces 
in Europe, and the area available for the purpose 
of military dis 2 )lays wouldbeat least one- third larger 
than at present. Isolated, a'- it would be, from main 
thoroughfares, and. at least comparativ^ely, free from 
thedisturbinginduenceof street traffic, Mr, Speaight 
considers that the new Parade ground would offer 
unique facilities for the quiet examination and enjoy- 
ment of the sculptors’ work, w'hich is now .so indis- 
criminately and disadvantageously scattered about 
the streets and thoroughfares of the Metrojiolis. 

Mdth this idea in view, it is sugge'-ted that the 
Achilles ^Monument .should be removed from its 
present position in Hyde Park and become the cen- 
tral feature of the apsidal termination of the im- 
pruved Parade ground. It is also proposed t 0 2 >lace 
the Crimean Memorial (now in Waterloo Place) and 
the South African Memorial (originally intended for 
the adornment of the Mall) on the Parade ground 
in jiositions which w^ould enable them to become 
focal [joints of hi'.toric and artistic interest to spec- 
tators approaching the park by the new avenues 
leading to Storey’s Gate and the Duke of York’s 
Column res^iectively. 

Smallei’ statues and equestrian groups assist in 
defining the cruciform outline of the Place, and a 
canal, .500 feet long and forty feet wide, forms one 
of the many attractions of the scheme. 

Placed on the main central axial line (extending 
beyond the circular termination of the Parade 
ground to the new park entrance at i\fariborough 
Gate), and thus, approximately, occupying the posi- 
tion of the former one, the canal would ])e separated, 
on either bank, from the park beyond by broad 
straight w^alks liounded by high clipiied hedges con- 

^ Tl'o plan and illu^ti.itinn lint* i^iwn an- 

punt^'d t'loni blocks kind]\ k-nt by Mi Speaijdit. 




GROUND PLAN OF THE SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT OF THE HORSE GUARDS’ PARADE 
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st'iiii-eircnlar reccSses oi' alcoves. Statue'; 
commemorative of Britain’s military heroes, from 
the time of Kin.rr Alfrtil to Sir -lolin Moure, and 
arran^^ed after the manner of those that adurn the 
Siegesallet at Berlin, would he erected in alcoves to 
illustrate hi-toric and epi>ch-making periods in the 
history of the l’>riti'-h Army. 

Finally, the ^iirrge-ied magiiiticent new’ avenue 
from the India Office to iMarlborough Gate brings 
the whole -cheiiie into perfect harmony with the 
alteration> rtcenily effected in connectkui wuth the 
Gu^Aui Victoria Memorial, to W'hieh, if realised, it 
w'oiild form an admirably artistic, attractive, and 
useful complement. 

The Timr^ of la^t I’hursday publi''bed the 
following letter from klr. Eustace Balfour, F,S,A. 
\l\l on the -ubjtct ( f iMr. Speaight's pr>ipO''aB ; — • 

>IR. — I had Imped that before thi" somceiitic would 
havL‘ tiub a\oiii‘ed to uuldt* jHiblu* judgmrm as to tlie 
iiatuiL ui the propo'-aB which Hr. >p<-‘aiKiit lia-^ put 
forward for extcii-u r alterations near the Hi use (Guards 
Parade. St. -^aluL•^'- lAiik, und tlie Ar.ill. Such pro- 
posaB are aiujA." mttre:>nng, and. ?u long a^ they 
rciiuiiii in tin acadeiuic i?taut‘. liainih-'S. Indeed, a 
more careful -tudv et '<ome of the dt-ipiis^ that luive 
been recorded for the adurninent of tiie inetr^jpolis 
w'ould }Hove of ad\antage to dUiateiir architect-. 

In coii-idering any uLipovtant cliamte in town plan- 
ning, the dc signer iij« fir-t of all to take into account 
tM-ting nrelnteciural featuies. If >ucU tvi-t ot \alue. 
their arti-tic jtre-ervation is of primarv importance. 
It none exi^t ut \ alne. gieater tia edoui may be allownd. 

Examples of these types of alteratiuiis may be found 
recently in our imimdiatt surroundings. The Alarble 
Aich alteration may or may not be an improvement, 
but at any rate it cannot be said to have iniured any 
neighbouiing aiclntectnrc. for the laason that tlieia n- 
no iieighbouiing archil Lcture to iniure. Ut what vvill 
ultimately h<qi[ien on tin uouh -ide of Oxford Street 
and Ibiy-water Pojd I ran lorni no guess, but with 
le-pect to the coiUer block- on the east -ide of Idirk 
Lane and at tlie -oath of ( )\ford Street, care will no 
doubt be taken to udapt any new design- to the altered 
-Nituatir'ii. Here is a ca-i' where the change of '.iir- 
ronnding^ bollow- the ittempted iinpro\ ement. 

Casting our eye further south, we come across what 
I m<iy trrm tin Ilydi' Park Corner disa^ti r. The triple 
firchwav and -creen separating Piccadilly and Hyde 
I'avk in it -elf elegant and leffned. It is also phwed 
in iiliguineiU to it^ surrounding-, w ithout dominating 
liiem. But the ('unr^tiiution Hill arch, once sym- 
metrically di-po-ed. B now place<l nt an angle which 
can only be de-ciibcd b\ the ^Ling word ‘'cockeye.' 
It fu- with notliing, it aligns w'ith nothing, and it'' own 
fine proportion- an* de^troya d by its strange situation. 
Ineidt ntally. one of the re''Ults of this so-called improve- 
nuiit has bt I n to make tin- neigdibom ing stunUs tlu' 
iiio-t daiigeron- m Bmope fot \ ehiculur and pede’-tnan 
traffic alike. Ail this is tlie nion tola regretti d because 
Sir John Soani . the aicluiect ot the Bank of England, 
designed a luagnificeiit -cheme for dealing with this -ite, 

Pa--iiig furtlier we come to th(‘ recent ciiangcs at 
Buckiughaiii I'alace. T do not pro})ube to expres-, an 
opiiiiiiii upon tluse, except in relation to tlie I’alact it- 
-tlf. Bm-ix iiue mu.-t ieel that thw-e new works show' 


the (.a"! iai ade of tlu ifikict a'-ixtuumu in-igmt'n-arl 
thtUi It appealed befoie. It is not usually ki i>wii that 
[hi- poiiiun ot ( ffd Bucknmluuu Hou^c. w liu h i- tin 
ouB part that tlie pnblu ran -ee. was “ inu up ou the 
cluap “ to meit an tm< manes. It i" dirhi'iilt to know 
whuh to CMiidemn most, Us di -ign, U" nnUciiak ov it- 
uisigniticaiKw . 1. tlwiv tore, for one i without vt utuiiug 

aciitici-um welconu tla-e lu w adoi niiu ot.-, gu al as 
is tlnir scab. For 1 look lorward to the tune whin 
piihlic i-pimouwili fetl that it B .i loyal luoe— it\ to re- 
huild the t. a-l tiom of the i’aktce. w ith iaigi t Mending 
wing-, in a -tyle and i-n a -cah suuuhle at once to its 
sill and to Its u-i. 

Cuiiiiim now to the lloi-e lutauB Pauidi. x\ e liiid a 
difuient relatival beiweeii the piopOs<.d deiuiatixe -lu- 
ronndings and the ixisting archiit ctiav. Tlie Hoisi 
Guards building itself, dt-igned b\ \i< nt. i-. i*t it- k.nd. 
an archiiLctural gem. In si/e and >cak it i- \ i ly -mad 
It i- altogether dexoid of oinanuiit. Tin- gun-like 
ijuality' is therefore piodncid intnely by letici nee and 
proportion. Thus, whatever is done in its m ighbour- 
hood should be done in siibouhnation to these unioue 
ipiahiits. Happily the buildings immediately louti- 
giiou^ to the Ikirade tioiit are eipniliy small in scale, 
one of them near by having indeed been designed by 
Eeut hiui-elf. 

Xow if w’e look at the-e proportions we find that tin 
height to the springing of the triple auii on tlu ground 
ffoor is s feet, and to the cuuise marking the first rlooi 
level externally' feit u inedits. Any casual spectator 
may gtt a good idea ol tlie vahu ot ilie-e ]U'Oportii>ns 
by' observing either the mounted or the unmounted 
sentries on guard To this ivlaiion betw ecu human 
figure and architectural feature great impoitaiice must 
be attached. 

1 liave always preached tiie doctrine that scidptuie 
and architecture are sister arts, united bv the closest 
ties. But in order that the-e boiuB -honld lie carried 
b\ eacii in hariuuny. n is clearly essential that there 
should be a relative propurtiun between the txvo. 
Xo one Would propOsi to put a ('olo-sits <jt lUiedes or 
a Bartholdi statue of Liberty astride the eloine of 
St. I‘aiil's. But, if I judgi him ariglu, Hr. Speaiglit 
i- proposing to use military stanu s on -ueii a scale 
that they w'ould be on a lex el to look in through the 
xsindoxx- of the Horse Guards I.ext'c Boom. Such 
scul])ture. huxvLver perfect in itself, xxould absolutely 
dxvarf the ]>roportions of Kent's design. 

There arc niatiy othei mutters of detail to which 1 
migdxt roier, I xGlff howeveix cunriiie myself at the 
moment to the piopO'-ed canal. In reference to tins lie 
state'', underneath a reproduction of an engraxing of the 
oiigina] piece of xvater somctuiu's said to l>e laid out 
by' Le Xdtre. that his pioposnl occupies the same site 
as that attributed to the great Frenf’bman. As a matter 
of fact the lx\o pieces of xxater arc tar ap.ur. Tlie old 
canal run from about xvheie the ])eninsula is now to 
near the front of Ihtckingham Hou-e. In tau, it 
occupied the -ite of the prcsnit shet i of x\aT( r. bur was 
rectangular in sha])e. Tlu propo-ed {'.inah xxbich is 
only of tlie tiny dimension of 40 tcit in xudtli, runs 
(taking the levelsi up hill to near smut' point not tar 
horn the south-xxest corner of Marlborough HoUso 
Garden. On I’ach side of the canal it is piojiosod to 
put, in little* recesses, the* statiu s of nniitaiy heroes, 
looking for all tlu* World like xsovkmen taking refuge 
in a retaining wall from a j>assing train. — I am, Sir, 
your obedient S(*rxant. 

Ersi.wK Balfour, F.S.A. T. . 




REPORT OF THE COEXCTT. FOR THE OFFKTAL YEAR iMlit, 

Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting-, Monday, 3rd May 1909. 

S INCE the piiljlication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 19 meetings, of 
which the Council elected in -June last have held 16. The following Committees 
api^ointed by the Council have met and reported on the matters referred to them : — 
Competitions. Prizes and Studentshii^s, Finance, Sessional Papers, Premises, Professional 
Questions, Board of Professional Defence, Board of Examiners, Fellowship Drawings. Charter 
and Bye-Laws Pievision, Town Planning, Exhibition of Architecture and Decorative Arts, School 
of Architecture in Italy. 

The losses by death have been as follows : — Felloics : Cole Alfred Adams, 
Obituary. l};)pahim Shaik Daud Ahmad i, Alfred Darby shire, Herbert Davis, William Wilner 
Faw'cett, Leslie William Green, Edward Augustus Gruning, Lewis Henry Isaacs. Henry Hill 
McConnal, James Neale, Francis Haslain Oldham, Edward Augustus Guld. Alfred Henry 
Paget, Hugh Stannus, John James Stevenson, Frederick Todd, Benjamin Woollard ; lit. tired 
Fellow,^: David Gostling, John Holden : AssocAGt’s : Ernest Carritt, Albert Edward Gough, 
Horace Moger, John Peter, William Candler Peed, Francis Adams Sprules, Isaac Steane, Charles 
Thomas Whitley ; Hoiu Oorr, Memlcrs : Arnold Guldenpfennig, Alfred Nicolas Normand. 
Obituary notices of some of the above have aj^peared in the Journal. 

The Royal Gold Medal was awarded last year to M. Honors Daumet in recog- 
nition of his executed works as an architect and for his distinguished services in 
the cause of architectural education. M. Daumet received the Medal in person at 
the General Meeting on the 2*2nd June 1908. It has been decided to awvrrd the Medal this 
year to Dr. Arthur John Evans in recognition of the eminent services he ha-- rendered to 
the history of architecture by his distinguished work of exploration in Crete. His Majesty 
the King has graciously signified Iiis approval of tlae award. 

The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membersliip of tlie 
Membership, compared with that at the coiuesponding periods of 1907 and 1908: — 
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During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 9 Fellows have been elecied. 
82 dissociates, and 1 Honorary Associate, 

The Progressive Examinations Avere held in June and November 1908. Tlie Pre- 
liminary was held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manc-hester. and Newc-astle-on-Tyne : the Intermediate in London, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
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Prizes and 
Studentships. 


Sydney, aii'l TorunUe 

The A:shpitei lAdze wa- avarde'l t^i Hera 
nation in Xovtnnlier 100^. 

The Council de-ire to thank the Board of Examiner- for tlie tontinuaiice of their invalii- 
ahle -er\'ice-. 

The statutory Exaniimition-. qualifyinn for CaULiidatiire a- Thstriet Surveyor in Ta_»nden, 
and for Candidature a- BuiLlinv '-'UrvLyt.'r under L"cad Authoriiie-. Avere held in London in 
October IhOs. vhen 11 cendidene- nre-eiited tlienn-elves. Certitieate^ ci cnni|)etency to act 
a- Ih^trict Surveyor- in London have been ^rranted to Erederick A\ iihani Charle- Barker. 
Altre'l Erne-t Bi,U'a^ , Efeiiry llionia- Brijniley A.. Biidiard Idinina.- drove. (ieoi\ue 
Arthur Turner, and AVilliam Erne-t AVat-rui A A. and a ceititicate or competency to act a- 
Buildima Mtrveyor under L'real Autlioritie- ha- lieen granted to Oeorye Arnall. 

The Iteed ot Avard oi the variou- Prize- and Student-liip- was pre-ented to 
the In-titute at a dtneral Aleetinu cn the l-'^th danuary 19n9. At the Pre-eiita- 
tion ot Prize- on the 1-t Eebruary IDOW an Addre-- t" students w.i- delivered ]»v 
the President, and a critici:^m of the w<_u‘k -ubmitted Ava- read i>y Air. I’aul Waterhou-e I\ . 
An exliiliiticn of the draAAiiiv'^ AAa-^ hr hi in 'in the 10th t" tin :’.0th ot January in the (lallerv 
of the Alpine Club, and aacIS visited Ijv LJo-J per-oii-. A -elerti<>n from the Prize l^raAving:- i- 
lU'W bidiua ^eut the round <*t tht> Allied Societies. 

On the -idrd Juiie the Annual Idnner ot tlie In-titute took place at the AVliiteliall 
Boom-. d'lie In-titiUe Avas honouia'd on thi- occa-ion ]>y the ju’e-ence of 
Af. Plonrae' j ijuinet Aloyal Irobl Aredalli-t ot the yean, tlie Bon. Sir ScliondM*]*- 
AIc]>onnel]. Jv.('.B. Secretary r>f II.AI. (Jiiice of WAadmo the (Aiairiiuin ot the ia.'iidon Coiuiiv 
Council, and otlau* di-tingui-hed gue-ts. 

’•At lIouie< " AVere Aven by the iJo-ideiit on the ‘i^^th April 190S. Avhen a 
“ATHouies^” -^dection of (liM wings and [tliologra] Ji'- representative of the exei'Uted aaoiPs ot 
the late Air. E. AV. Alountford Avere exliildted : and on the Stn EiJaaiarv IIKIO, 
Avlien an exhibition a\«i- luhl of the a\oiT re.-ultiiig fi'rini tlie tour^ of soiiu* of ilie Tmvelling 
Student- of lunj and Puns. 

Sessional Since the i--ueot tlie la-t Annual Jieport the folloAAing Se--ional Paper- have been 
Papers. ],t.tn]-r tlie Tn-titUte : 

2drd Alav lijns : ” Tlio ArAiitecture o[ tlu' Bridges of London/ l>y Profe-sor Bere-ford Pile, 
lihli \ov. : •• Tlie PoA ( lopiiiMit of llou-e Pt-imi in tlie IMgn- of Pii/^abiab and .lauu'- a- 
illii-trated by booO niporai-y Arcliitect’O-al 1 b'-iAA ine-,*' by J. Alfred Pot.]), Iks. /z 
1 Itli Per',: -‘Tin ] i !*')i!Mii - of i)e-ieniii 1 nteiaia 1 J )( coim tinn/ by T. I b S['eiii e. 

LSrh Jan. 1909: Pulilir Abattoii,-/' by lb Stoplsen Avhng \ 

loth 1 eb. : ” loAMi ttiid ( oitniiy: Sciiiie* A-f)'.ct.- ot iown I'la luiing, by If, \ . ' /zy^ 
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New Allied 
Societies. 


Town 

Planning 

Committee. 


15th 51urL-li : ••Aiuerieaii Architectuie : especial reieienee to work at 5Vashingtun.“ l;y 

Francis S. S^\ale-. 

Maivli : -'British Scnlpture oi To-day/‘ )jy Marion H. Spielniann, F.S.A. 

I'Jtli April : " The Architertural Wijrk ot the London County Council, “ by 5V. E. Biiey ME, 
Architect of the London County Council. 

The New mobt important event in the history or the Institute during the yeai* was the 

Charter and orantiii^e by Hi^ Majo'^ty the King, of the new Sup}Ieineutal Charter in the month of 
B>-La\\s. By-law^ to be applied for under the new Charter are now in 

tourse of preparation by the Council and will I^e :^iibniitted to the Ceneial Body for di.->cus.' 5 ion 
and approval at air early date. 

l)uring the course of the year the Transvaal In-tiiuie of Architects and the Archi- 
tectural Institute ot Canada liave lieen admitted to cdiliance with the Loyal Institute, 
The Town Blanning Committee have caret ally followed the progress of the 
IToimina and Town Blanning Bill now l^efore iVirliament, and have secured the 
addition to the Bill of an amendment giving to architectural bodies a /oca.> -tan <11 
as *' per^-ons affected" at iiiijuiries into to^^n“planning schemes held hy the Local Government 
Board, They have aLo promoted the formation of hx-al town-planning Committee^ by tlie Allied 
tSucietie'', and are continuing tlie investigation and ^^tudy of the problem^ of town ^hanning. 

The Building Act amendment clauses of tlii^ Bill bate been considered liy tlie 

(General Council as Well as by the Lractice and Science >tandmg Committee^, and vigorous 

Powers) Bill, action has been taken, and i^ still ht^ing continued, with the ol^ject of >ecuring 
1909 . ' . , . . ^ 

Mich alteration:- in theee clau:-e- as will bring them into conformity with the 
general Opinion of the architectural pvofe^^ion. The viewe of the Council upon the matter 
vsere expressed in a resolution wliich wa:- forwarded to the Chairman of the Lrindon County 
Council "’.ToruNAi., -Tanuar}' llMjHi, an^l in a letter from the I’re-idtnt of the Loyal Insti- 

tute to the Chairman of the London County Council , .Toouxal, 24t]i Af'vil . 

The Liglith International Congress ot Architects (Vienna lUOs^ was well attended 
teSauonai Biiti.-li member-. The Institute war^ represented ])y Afr. Leonard Stoker and 

Congress of Joliii W. Simii-on. The British contribution to the Lxhildtion of Architec- 

Archilects, . 

tural MVrka ct^n^i^teil of a representative rollection of pliunjgraph'- of recent 
English Bumestic 5Vork organi'-ed by the British Sectitjn of the ILrmanent Cranmittee. A 
review of the pro.'ee'ling-> of file C'ongre.-^, iw the Lil)rariin of the Inetilute lunder who>e 
su[fervi'^ioii tite Briti'-h Exhi])it was arranged'. appe:ired in the .Tofnxa. for tlte Dtli .Tune. 

By the courtesy <jt tlie TT’eiich Mini-try of TTne Arts cOid <si M. .han Iltilot, the 
^Grand'prix Council Were tauihled to denitm-lrale to Kngli-h -lialeiit^ ilie method- and 
deRome achievements of Ereiich lulzenien in architecture bv the exhihitioii in London la.-t 

Drawings. ^ , * 

.Inly of i\r. 1 lulotV Brix d(‘ Lonu' drawing- ilhr-trating Ins ILxioration of tlie ancient 
Greek city of ^'^eliniu-. The exhihiti(.ci, which lasted a tortnight and created murli interest, wa^ 
lieldat the Gallery of tlu^ Loy.il Socii tyof {’ainlers in Water-Coloiux, A Taper de>criptive of the 
work, kindly contributed ]>y M. Gu^t.ive Lougrres, rrofe--or ot Greek Literature at tlie Sor]»onne, 
and tiMtialated by kfr. Jolin AY. Simpson, wa- delivered at tlu* fonnal o[)ening of the Kxliiijition. 

The resignation hy Air. Alex.inder (iraliam of the po-r ot lloiu.rary Secretary of 

the Loyal Institute attet* ten year- of olhce afford- the Council an opportunity of 
Alexander placing on record tlulr [a’ofound seiisc^ c>f tlie gre^at scuwTcc's wliicli Air. (iraliam 

has rendered to the Loyal Institute during the whole ot thi- period, and ot the 
untiring di'Votion which he has dis[)hiyed in the ext'rcise c'f the important duties of the 
IJonorary Secretary, -hip. 

Appoint- JSince the isMU' of the last Annual Lepc-rt the Coinudl have made the following 
ments. appointments : -- 
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The Institute llepivsentutive uu the Council of the National 
T^u^t fur ITace^ <»f IIi>tL>ric Inteia^^t ur Natural Beauty 

The Institute Bepre'^entalive on the Eiy^hneering Standards 
Committee Sectaaial Committee on “ ]h'id.cte< *' . 

The Institute Tlepresentative on the Special Committee of 
the International l)ra\\ing Congress for the unitication 
of sign^ and symhols n^ed in dra^^ing * . . . 

The Institute llepre'^eiitative at the Annual Convention of 
the Institute of Architect^ of Canada . . . . 

The In-titute Bepresentative on the Royal Commi''>ion on 
the Preservation of Ancient Monument^ in England . 

The Institute Representative^ on the Joint Committee on 
Water Regulations ....... 

The Institute Representative on the Tribunal of Appeal 

The Institute Representative at the Local Cloveriiment Board 
emtuiry on Poor Law Iiir^titutionr^ . . . . 

The Institute Representative on the Court of the Univer- 
sity of Sheffield ........ 

The Institute Representatives at the Conference called by the 
Superintending Architect of the L.C.C. to coimider the 
(jiiestions raised in Part 5 of the L.C.C. iCleneral 
Powers) Bill 1909 ....... 

The Institute Representative on the Court of the Universitv 
of Liverpool ........ 

The Institute Representative:^ to give evidence before the 
Board of Trade Committee on Artistic Copyright 


Mr. W. A. Forsyth. 

I 

Mr. Kdwin T. Hall. 

I 

I 

' Mr. I rancid IIo()}»er. 

) 

:Mr. L. S. Baker. 

I 

^Ir. Leonard Stoke>. 

' Mr. Leo. Hub])aiaL L.S.A. 
) ]Mr. IL V. Lanche^ter. 

Mr. .John Slater. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

) 

Mr. J. Alfred Botch, L.S.A. 

' Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

Mr. John Slater. 

) 

- Sir CViiliam Emerson. 

t Mr. John Belcher, R.A. 

I Mr. John Simpson. 


Grants, Since the i^sue of the last Annual Report tlie Council have made the following 
grant. — 


Architectural Association, a.100. 
Architectural Association Sketch Book. 
Architects* Benevolent Society. eR2.1, 
Briti^li School at Rome, a21. 


M . B. Hunt (Acton Competition y ilOO. 
Royal Architectural ]^Iu>eam, t21. 
Slieffield Societv, l*20. 


I he following have been the President’s api)ointment^ to Ah'-e^sor^hi^)^ diirim^ the 
Competitions. j. o 

official vear : — 


Abeiy-tM>tli 

N-itiuihil Libicrv . 

. Pruffb-ui lve;-;)n.ild Blnmlield. 

n< LIV'D t 

NornulCnlbeU . 

. Mr. 'Tohn \V. Sinipfun. 

1 Ui\ \ 

1 .b iin ntaiN Sl'Ikm >1 - 

Ml . -Idhn \V. Siin])-Mn. 

Oo'choli i . 

T( ehmcMl lu-titute 

l\lr, Paul Wateiliou-t . 

Hull . 

TiaiiiiiC-r C()lb-_rp . 

. Mr. .Tnlin \V. Siin]>aon. 

Iltord. 

lUaci.cency Ho-intal 

Ml. 11 Peic\ Adam-. 

Islinptuii 

Vauiant and nec^d\inu: tVaoP 

Mr. Lew m Solomon. 

Kirkwall 

St Ma;-'!!!!- PathMlial Ib-toiatinii 

Mr. 'lolin .lami*'; Bunn t. 

KeUflin;.' 

. Cuuiits Uthce-^ ... 

Mi. M*'i\ \ u Maeuitncy 1 S.A 

Shiewbbui V 

School . 

, Mr. nry T. H.ue. 

Stokt'-on-Ti < lit 

T(jv, n Hall K\ti ii.'iuu 

Mr. Peonard Stoke-.. 


Copies of the '‘Regulations *’ have been sent to the promoters of the following competi- 
tions, together with letters reiiuestiitg that a copy of the Conditions lie sent for the Institute 
Library. In cases where the Ccmditions have been unsatisfactory, letters urging modiiications 
luive been sent to the promoters. 


Alif-ry-^iNs \ til : Nulional fjbiar\. 
Appleby ana Tebay : Eleuientary 
School-. 

\-iley : llraiu li Publu ^,)bral■^ 


Uanbai s . I'b nH'nt'ti'\ ScImm)!. 
UtlUhiU Uuthw ell ’ Couneil Chaiiile i 
nc\('rl('y : Ilapti-t ChniUi and SchooU. 
UliRkpool : Cential Public Pilu.a'v. 


P(»iini( iiioutli , P.r;in( li labiaiy. 
Pricliou-e : Sccondan Sclioolb. 
ilii^diton: A-d-tant Medical OrticevV 
Uesidencf. 
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: liojdl Indrmary Extension. 
Bury : Elementary bchooL 
Bury: Secondary School. 

Caidift’: County Hall and O.Tice^. 
Cicckheaton : Secondary and Techni- 
cal School. 

Colchester: Technical Institute. 
Disley : Council Schools. 

Dolj^elly: Free Library. 

Eastleigh : Concert Hall. 

Elland : Mixed Schools. 

Glamorgan : County Hall. 

Gorseinon : Church. 


Gieat Lever : Branch Public Library. 
Grim -by : Town Hall Extcn-iun. 
Guernsey: Cuiinty Hospiral. 
Halliwell: Blanch Public Librm’v. 
Liscard : Libiaiy. 

Manche-tei : Cungres- Chtu cli Hou-*.. 
Merthyr Tydhi : Y.M.C.A. B.iiMmg. 
Middlesbrough * labiaiy. 

Moseley : Mixed School. 

Motheiwell: Paii-h Council Cham- 
ber-. 

Mantwich : Council School-. 
Pontaidawe: Guardians' Ortices. 


PontNpiidd : L'nion Otiices. 

Beading : County Office-. 

Loin lord School, 
llowley Heeis : Public Libraries. 
Shrew-buiy : Secondary Day Scliool. 
Snathbank-in-Nounanby : Town Hall. 
Stockpoit : Schools. 

Swan-ca : Cottage Exten-ion. 

Swinton : New Schools. 

Tiuro : County Offices. 

TwtUon: Higher (hade Schools. 
Whueha\en; School-. 


The Council by publication in the Joupnal and the professional press have advised mem- 
bers of the Institute not to take part in the follovin^^ competitions : -Blackpool Central 
Public Library (advice subsequently ^Yitbdrawn) ; Xantwich Council Schools ; Southbank-iii- 
Normtinby Town Hall : Stanley District Council Office'-. 

The Council have the pleasure to report the continued tinancial prosperity of the 
Finance. Ji^gtitute, and to point to the balance of lISTI. 14n. 4J. of income over expenditure. 
The sum of t4213. 19^. 10:/. has ])een invested, as against l8035. 19^5?. 7d, last year. The 
invested capital is now over A 20.000. The statement of Income and Expenditure and the 
Balance Sheet for the year ending 31st December 190S, prepared by Mer^srs. Saffery, Sons, A 
Skinner, Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. Henry Tanner, jun. [E.], and 
A. M. Sheppard [A.], the Hon. Auditors* appointed la^t year, together with the Estimate of 
Income and Expenditure for the current year, are appended to this Eeport i^pp. 403 sqq.}. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

The Board have held 5 meetings since their laet Report. 

The List of Books recommended to Students referred to in the last Report has now been 
issued. 

The method of teaching Architecture in schools subsidised I>y (Tovernment has been con- 
sidered by the Board, and a Committee lia^ been appointed to draw up a memorandum on the 
subject for discussion by this Board before communicating thereon with the Board of Education. 

The attention of this Board has been directed to the fact that the L.C.C. School of Building 
at Brixton now includes a Day Technical School at which architecture ib included in the 
curriculum and admission to which is restricted to boys between thirteen and fifteen years 
of age who have passed the sixth standard of an elementary bcliooh The Council of the Insti- 
tute, on the recommendation of the Board, have communicated with the Loudon County 
Council suggesting that while training given in this school may be most useful for those 
intended for the Building Trades, it difiers materially from that recommended by the Board 
for the education of architects. 

The question of the advisal)ility of recommending the Council oi’ the Institute to grant 
exemption under certain conditions from the Final Examination to students of Schools of 
Architecture at the Universities of Liverpool, Maiichesler and Sheitield : the Architectural 
Association, London : King’s College, London : and Univerbity College, London ; liab been 
before the Board and has been referred to a Committee appointed by the Council of the 
Institute to consider the whole subject of the In'''titute Examinations. 

The following modifications in the Intermediate and Final Examinations recommended 
by a Joint Committee of the two Boards will come into operation at the bummer examinations 
this year : — 

rio I nil fiinlr. 

The following speeirie subjects will bo onntteu from this Exnmiiiation in tutiive : — 

1. Classic Ornament. 

2. The Characteristic .Mouldings ami Ornament ot each Lciiod ot Ihiglish Architectiuv from a.p. 1000 to 
loot), with their application. 
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O rilL‘ t ( I I’t t. k illld liL'UMll A'cll.’ni.'' t . l ' Li. * F _ ' 1*' > 'll ' ll’ i I 1' ii I*. " 

4. Uut'iiie- I'f tile Hisluix i4 , \ <1 >').d U- i \ A 

Iu>ttdd of the akeNe. IV. U 1 - \wll ! L ■ 1 ’’e l-- .d 11 A' . . * . .. 1 _1 I 1’ - 

pose of Aiehitectural reatiuv^ :a. ihiate ii o' :ii< IF. !.li. f . ' > ,r . - . { . e ^ ■ 

i>y explanatoiv -kttche?. 

7/- } ; / w ' 

The follo\\iiiA ^P'^eiih ^ubiLetb \\ L, - b -'urA.,!. .e-: 1.' 1 . ' a . 

Suhjirf ' 1 . -TP^ lhinei]'al ^t\h- Ale- A A 1 . • h' . e i . : o ••. Vk ’ L '' ' 1 r . 

Charaeteii^tic Mouhlinit-. \e . of the P> i e. i i ~ \[ - .\ ’ 

vVo.. of the rnucipal St>k^ of ArcLAeettu-. . 

Instead of theabo\e tlic fehuNAOLf I\ip. i- \\ ill Ft . 

— The PiineipAs or Ai'chiAetA^ : tlAirl..- . ael -\o; :e k .o, r 1 < ,k 

Aflernci'H . — A rittLii tliL-h. Illn-tio t( d Ia 

The Amended Tlepert ui the J dph.nna in Aia uiiLcuu e '^Niidi^aU ni ( aiiiiooUi riii\i!’'iiy 
was considered by a Committee of the JkMrCu wIaj -Liykn-'tcd LArtAin in- > litie.i:!* -n- tlunni. 
and on the recommendation of the Uoartl, the C'naucil of the Imtiluie foraurded the -aid 
suggestions to the Syndicate. 

During the past year the Vi-itor- appointed l^y the hoard hive vi-in-l the Anliitt cuumI 
Association Scdiools : King's Cb -liege, London : rniver-ity C-dlege. Tanidon : Liverpo-j], Man- 
chester, and Sheftieid Univer-itie.s. The Vi-itor^ have re}>ortel -aii-factory pro-i\^-- in the-e 
Schools. 

EEPOLT OF THE ALT sTAXDIXfr Cub^lMlTTFE. 

The Committee have held 10 meetings since the pre^eiitarion of tlieir la-t Leport. 

Mr. John W. Simpson wa- again elected a:^ C'hairmaii, Mj*. II. T. liaiF a- Virn-C liairman. 
and Messrs. J. S. Gibson and M’. A. Forr^ytli a.*:. Floin >ecretario'. 

Among other important matters which the Committee have had under iheii' c -n-idLvation 
are the following : — 

The Government Buildings at South Ken-inaton, witli reajrbi to whieh H.Af. Fir-i 
Commissioner of M orks intimated to the Coinmitioe tliat im deiinite ]>r''}Mi-!l (^\i-iad a- to a 
new road in the rear of the Natural Hi-ti.>ry Museum. He wa- mged t- * eommunicalo vitli tlic 
L.I.B.A. before coming to an ofiicial decirr-ioii. 

The new Cleneral Post (.>thee, to whicli ^ir II. Tbinnor v. -i. .1 iMioueh i-- ^upijly in- 
formation resijecting the external treatment 'd th*.^ ii i r* »-(_* tni-i’otc e- ►n-trui't]! ai. 

Southwark Bridge, which the Ijridg-' Ibat-i L-t it-- i b iijioiittt-. ta iht ( it_\ liad 

under consideration. The Coimcil were a-ked !'.> ieiniial tho Cb -rp- -raU' >’t ilml tiu y liinl ^n a 

previous occasion appr(.)ved the suggestion- ot iht- B.Bik-V. in tin* in-il1er, and o- oih r iln 
further services when reguired. 

Lambeth Bridge, tlie rehuilding of wliich, though fn-gueiilly di:-eu.-,-ed by Bie laaulon 
County Council, still po^tjx.ined. 

The architect of the Lxten>ion'^ to riiivei’''ity College attendL-d llu* Io)iiniitt«e and 
courteously produced and discussed hi^ do-,igii vith tlieni. The (bamnittii wa-n- ^■l!l-!ie•l that 
everything possible would be <lone to pre-erve the amenities of the i\i-[ing v\oik, 

A communication was received from tlie (bagnaaition witli roiria-tn'i- to llir w idening ot 
Blackfriars Bridge. The City Surveyor and the Engineer ot tlie widenin- attended llie ( uin- 

mittee and explained the details of the [a’oposals, whiidi were ->lio\sn by ne-del- and pi b nt 

by the Cnrjioration. To the regret of the (’ommittee, it wu'^ found to ]»r iiir|)o--i]»le to m<ike 
any useful suggestions at so advanced a [A'liod of the work. 'I’lio ( b)i pnmt ii.n wa- nia^d to 
communicate with the L.I.B.A. at tlie inception of siudi ^dieiiie-, when an imitation to ,idvi-e 
would be welcomed and some good result might be eitected. 
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Thr Comniitl -e have made >evHval representation^, to tlio Council with regard to the pro- 
posed completion of the Wellington Memorial in St. Paul’s. Xeither the Committee nor the 
Council have at the d<ite(tf thi'^ Peport siu'ceeded in obtaining from the Completion Committee 
any information as to how the constructive problems which arise are proposed to be dealt with. 
There appeal^ to' be no architect in charge of the work, and the facts put forward in Mr. 
Tkdcher's letter to 7’/o /'//eo s of *d9th October nunain uncoutr<')verted. The Council has 

decided to take public action in the matter. 

Tlie Coniniittre di -ire to express their obligations to Professor Baldwin Brown and Mr. 
Oldrieve fur their valuable communications upon the restoration— or rather preservation — of 
Ilolvrnnd Cha[*el. The sub^t nice of these wa> published in the Jouuxal for ’iOth March. 

The enlargement of Ilkest(Ui Church, a most interesting mediaeval structure, was brought 
to the notice of the Art Committee, and the architects, Messrs. Xaylor A Sale, courteously 
submitted tlieir pkiim. It i^ ^ati^factt)ry to report tliat the promoters adopted a scheme by 
which the hir^toric eastern part of the building is left intact. 

The proposed deiir.dition of Bath Street, Bath, formed the subject of energetic repre- 
r^riitations to the CoiinciL A formal protest was sent othcially to the Bath Corporation ; the 
President sent a loiter to fh<' which wa^ supported by a leading article. 

A communicatPcn irum the Council on the subject of proposed alterations to St. James's 
Park wa^ discus-ed, ami the Committee reported that any scheme .should be limited to the 
ground in front of the Horse GuaiAB* Parade and be considered in connection with the work 
in progress in the Mall. 

BEPOPT OF THE LITEEATUEE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the election of the pre^ent Coiniuittee. in June 1908, the Literature Committee 
have held 7 mettings. 

At the fiivt meeting Mr. E. Phene Spiers was re-appointed Chairman ; Mr. Paul Water- 
house, Vice-Chairman : I^Ierr-sr^, C. Harrison Townsend and M". Henry \Vard, Hon. Secretaries. 

The Committee have during the year sustained a great loss by the death of Mr. Hugh 
Staiinu>, for many y(‘ai\s a member, ^\ho, by hi^ keen practical interest in the Committee’s 
work, had rendered very useful services. 

The Measured Drawings Sub-Committee was authorised to continue its meetings, and was 
then organised into a Special Committee by the Council under the title of the Eecords 
Committee. 

The Council having agreed to a grant tor the printing of a new Catalogue of the Loan 
Libniry, the work of itb compilation was undertaken by the Librarian, and is completed up 
to the end of the year ItlOs. It i^ now in the pre>s, and will shortly be available for members. 

The Committee, at the C‘ounciT> requei-t, submitted the following suggestions for Papers : — 

1. Eoman Architecture in the South of France, by Trofes^or E. M. Simpson. 

*2. Subject to be Selected by the author, Profe^^sor W. E. Lethaby. 

h). Gothic Sculpture in France, by Mr. E. S. Trior. 

4. All evening be devoted to paper> oil C'<donial Architecture — Canada, Australia, New 

Zealand, South Africa. 

5. Professor 1 bimliu tol^e invited to read a paper during his visit to England next winter. 

tb Ai'chitecture or the Dalkaii States, by Mr. lieorge Hubbard. 

At the suggestion of lluH’oiinril the (piestioii of altering the day and time of the meetings 
of tlie Couiinittee was ccii^idtU’ed, anil it was unanimously decided to make no change. 

In vi(Av of the inadequacy of the '^pace for the placing of books both in the Library and 
Store-room, and the importance ef keeping the Library up-to-date, a Sub-Committee has been 
appointed to coiisi<ler ili vlietlier certain books which possess neither bibliographical nor 
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aiA'liitc'ctunil iiitt u-'>t -liquid iu* elinunalMl. 'd' \\lutlu‘r u.i|- in the collect it>n that require 
tilliiirr idt whethtu' the ainiiial to the Lihrar\ "iithciriu for it-' need-'." 

The Lihrariaii rrpoit- t<' ih* CouiniitlM a- - 

l)urin-_r the twt Ive iiicnth^ Liid'iiA lai th* Ahinh of the proeiit \\ar 2 o 2 Noluines and 0:^8 

pamphlet;? have been added to ilie LiMAii'y of ilie \l yai In-iitutL. * xclusive c>f periodicals, report^, and 
Traii^actu/ns of Societies, and pai*t^ of \viulv^ d in fmau. 

The niiinher of work-' nrc^entd to the HeferciiLe Lihrary was hi \uIiiiugn and 820 pamphlets. 

The worl> parcha^L>l uompL><, TU ^ni;aue^, of ^^hiLh ilh vohnius \\ei.md<hd to the Loan Inl-rary. 

The attemlance ui reader^ in the Jhieienee Lihrary nuuih.rL 1 0 800. 

The numher of work- on L.ein v,a- - 1.011 da-t yiar 8 .'^*V^ . 

The number e t hook- thvouj ’n the }<o-t w.i- :'ioh da-t year 28-1 : 228 in 190T, and 121 in 1906). 

The number of tiekets i;- a I f-iv aduiii--ioii to rh* Library, other than to uieiubers of the Iri'-titute 
or to Stulent^ and Pr.d'ation^-i-, wes 108 . 

i.irr siAiiNric^ lao^ o 
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Donations of books or pamphlets have been received from Monsieur A. Lesnard. Mr. John 
Bilson, Mr. F. Bligh Bond, Sir John 8Yolfe Barry, Profes-or Re.mnald Blomheld, Mr. D. H. S. Cranage, 
Mr. Erneat Ceorge, Mr. B. Ineelow, Mr. ^Valte^ IMillard, ITjilip Xorman, Mr. H, L. North, Herr Martin 
Nyrop, Mr. Pi. Phenf Spiers, and the T)irectoi of the C jpenliaLTem Academy of Fine Arts. 

Mrs. Arthur Cate^, has pre-eiited 7"^ volumes of English and Continental guides, and a cop\ oi 
Racinet’s Le Costume to lu added to the Artliur Cates Collection. 

The Cjuiicil of the St. Pa.uhs Ecclesiol -gical Society hive presented the complete Transactions of 
that Society. 

Mr. B. T. Batsford has presented copies of his recent publications, and thanks are also due to 
other publishers tbr pre-entatum copies of recent works. 

Aniomt^-t the hooks pre-ented or acquired during the year the following may be mentioned . 
Sarre's Per^lscJicr Ihntlaoisl : Ernest ( ieorgod Elrlmiijs of Voiice : Martin's fCA}t Ixovuin 

en France: Borrmannd Die in ^ler Robinson’s Celtic Illurninativc Art: 

Fastenau's Die Pionbinlsehi- St( /rjihiA/t: ui ScJin'nhiO! : Bri/red Lc Chntciiu tie rcrsa/7/r<s' : Du Xohlac’s 
La Creation <lr Verstntlcs : Maenied 0//s ^ur I'Justi'iri' itc V Art : Deshair's ; Male’s Jvddr^ 

telujicn.i en Fiance: Beckettd luiu-ic Jld > ti‘<a'<je \ Vniwkan''- The Ai t of the Plasterer; Ohmannd 
Architektur unA Kunstaeu'trhe Acr P irockieit : Tliiui’-ch’s Phoros : Fellni r\s Le Palais An Ministere 
Royal IToivjroL Acs Finances : Ilf had Dnnske Tn i\t( uAdilo'C , Buckettd Kf<A>cnhav7i's Raadhus : 
Schmidt’.'^ Das neue Wiener Riifhkan.:,: ITamit’s l.c Style Lmns X\l.: Luthubyd (hrek Buildinys ; 
Be\liu s L Architecture ITitiAniie en i 1 tri Uie-Oro ei ; lloeartli ^ F / eavat ions at Fphesus ; Wahlstein A 
Shoobridged Hercnlaneu,n : Wre.F a Ihafrud (.dtor/u/. (leoojcs Jim nfsehel [Moyen Age ct Re- 
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naissance) ; Bond’s Screens and Galleries; Fonts and F<>nt Covers \ La;^zarom A Muntz’s : 

Les tnedailles des Concours d’ architecture de VKcolc Xatlonale des Beam -Arts: Contet's 
Dociunents de ferronnerie anLienne : Storck’s J/jdske Gra/iitkirker : Storck's Grenaa Fijnens Krahsten- 
shirker; T-Square Club Ccnipetltioas ; Fouquier*" Lcs Grands Chdeanx deFtnuc: Garner 
A Stratton’s of the Tudor Period in Enyland ; Blointield':? The '' Mistress Art " : Munch a 

Sehirmer's Throndhjeuds Domkirke. It may also be noted that a complete set of I)er Stodtehau has 
been added to the list of current periodicals. 

EEPORT OF THE PRACTICE STAXDIXG COMMITTEE. 

Nine meetings have ])een held since the date of the la>t Annual Report. The hdlowiipu 
officers were elected at the commencement of the Session ;-'Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, Chairman : 
Air. W. Henry AVhite, Vice-Chairman ; Alessrs. E. (Treenop and Alax Clarke, Hon. Secretaries. 

In considering the question of election of officers the Committee was unanimous in the 
opinion that it would be to the general interest of the Institute that Chairmen of Standing 
Committees should not retain that office for a longer period than two consecutive years. 

The subject of professional advertising which wa^> under discussion at the date of the 
last Annual Report has been further considered, and a resolution thereon sent up to the 
Council. At the request of the Council a form of inquiry has been prepared for circulation 
amongst foreign correspondents as to the practice oluaining in this matter in their res})ective 
countries. The replies are not yet to hand. 

The question of a revision of the Institute Form of Contract, which was under consideration 
at the date of the last Annual Report, has been further considered. At the invitation of the 
Council, a statement dealing with recent decisions in the Law Courts upon the liability of 
Architects under the existing Form of Contract, was drawn up for the opinion of Counsel. 
On considering it, the Council decided not to take CounsePs opinion, but adopted the recom- 
mendation contained in the Report of the Committee u’oferred to in the last Annual Report* 
that the words so as to " should be substituted for the words nor shall it “ in Clause 80 of 
the existing Form of Contract, thereby adopting the suggestion intimated in the judgment in 
one of the cases above referred to. 

Numerous inquiries relating to the Institute Form of Contract and Scale of Charges, 
applications for advice in matters in dispute with clients in legnl proceedings and in profes- 
sional matters generally, all more or less of a contidential nature, have during the sessioii 
been received both from architects and laymen in various parts of the country, and replies 
have been forwarded through the Secretary of the Institute, 

The subject of members of the Institute giving evidence, contrary in effect to that of the 
Institute Scale of Charges, in proceedings against lu’other members, was brought before the 
Committee, and tlie opinion expressed that the practice is to be deprecated. 

The L.C.C. General Powers Bill has been l>rought Ijefore the Committee and a meeting 
held jointly with the Science Standing Committee to consider the same. The matter was 
adjourned. Aleanwhile, a conference having l)een arranged with the L.C.C., <Lt which delegate.s 
appointed ])y the Council of the lnt?titute were present, it was decided to postpone further 
detailed consideration of the Bill pending the result of such conference. Three delegates 
from this Committee have also been appointed to .•-erve upon a joint committee of the Council 
of the In^-titute and of the Science and PracTice Standing Committees to consider tlii^ matter. 

REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COAIAIITTEE. 

Eight meetings have ])een held since the date of the last Annual Report, the average 
attendance being 18”2b. 

The officers elected fur the Session were : —Air. Alax Clarke, Chairman : Air. II. D. Searles- 
Wood. Vice-Chairman : Alessrs. Alatt. Garbutt and Alan E. Alunby, Hon. Secretaries, 

8 X 
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JOVRSAL of the royal institute architects 


[S .'tray 1909 


Fdiiit St((}ifl(ird^. The proTuetiou nl u stdiuhirT oi quality tor materials used in the 
preparation oi paints has been iurther eon-<idered, and in vievv ut the importanee of the matter, 
and the large amount of detail invuUanl in making any imdul iuve-ligalion, a Sub Cummitlee 
has been appointed and is making progLVS'^ with the ueee->ary prrUuunary work. 

Salt uf Cf'tnefit i)t <>/ Z^nifor^n Canarltd , — Tiiere lias been further eorre>pondeneo 

upon this matter wliiL’h is ^till under consideration. 

Llahilitij ([f tlit Art'Jiitfi't un Oj h/e////>t s. — T hi;- matter having ])eeii referred to the 
Committee has ])een carefully considered, and a Report submitted to the Uouncil. 

CluihantH of Stanano/ Cinii>nitt> > — A re'^ijlution wa^ pas>ed and submitlod to the 

Council to the effect that the Chairman of a o landing Committee -hould nut hold that oftice 
longer than twuj years, and that each Chairman --hould be / / unirn, a member <.>f the Council 
of the Institute. 

Eeprestutation of Co)funlttet at (Ajoa-il Mtttin /s. — A resolution upon this subject was 
submitted to the Council of the Institute. 

L.C.C. {Gtaifral Pofrtr<) Bill 1909.— The CTaimes dealing with ^-teel and reinforced 
concrete in buildings ^yere considered both at the Committee's ordinary meetings anti at a 
joint meeting held wTth the Practice Cummittee. Tlie matter wais then, by retjuest of the 
Council of the Institute, allowed to remain, fctr the present, in abeyance. 

Proposed Standard Sp mljoh for Bhctrir Wlrinq —This matter wars referred to 

the Committee, who reported upon it to the Council. 

Mortar Siih^Cianniitted ■> E ijjrrinit nt ^. — An interim report on the mortar tests trom 
Mr. Dilidiu was presented, and the final report will oe presented at the completion of the two 
years' tests. 

AUDITORS’ REPORT FOR 1908. 

We have examined the Account:^ of the In-titute for the year 1908 in accordance wTtli 
the balance sheets prepared by the Accountants and the securities in accordance wTth the 
Bank lists and the Scrip kept in the Institute strong Ijox, and w^e find them correct. 

We are pleased to be able to report a very satisfactory year, showing an addition to 
the invested funds amounting to t.4,218. 19^. lUJ., being a record for a single year, and the 
R.l.B.A. is now' in the satisfactory po'^ition of having over L2f).000 in inve>ted funds. 

We should like to call attention to various minor p(,)intb which occurred to in in gdng 
through the accounts. 

(a) The term Hon. Associates ” is a misnomer, and W'C suggest the title be altenM] 
unle-^ a subscription is no longer demanded from them. 

fj) The name of the Donaldson Medallist should be sent each year from King's Ptdlege. 

(r) The question as to wliether tlie funds for prizes could i)e adjusted to some (‘Xteut, as 
some more than supply the mcas,r:>dvy annual amount and might accumulate to a troublesome 
extent, wTiile others are not sufficient for their various t)iH‘P''>^e‘S and have to be supplementtMl 
hy the R.l.B.A. from General Funds as mentioned ))el()W', 

(d) The estimate for the balance for the year, amounting to A 1.870, has, we iiote, very 
closely at)])roximaled the actual ]>alance, w'liicli was l 1,8 fl. 1 f >. 4^/., a saving liaving been 
effected in general printing, .idverti'^enientSj examinatiun ext^ensos, general r(q)air^, and llu‘ 
Journal. An excess has occurred in medals and tudzes, giMnts to the Tite and Grissell 
funds, and miscellaneous ext)eu^es. 

In conclusion we slioiild like to uieiilLou the comtdt-Te and careful uiauuer in which vlie 
books and accounts are kept, making our investigations a com t»a rati velv simple matter. 

11. T.\NNrag Jun. . /’.j 
Auaiiu Mk 8uL:i‘i'Ain> > J.j 


-nth M^udi lUU'.i. 
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lyicome and Expenditure Accouyit of Ordinary Funds for' the Year ended 31se December 1908. 

Exclusive of EutraJice Fees. Final Exanimatiou Fees, aui Subscriptions m advance. 
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Balance Sheet of Ordinary Funds. 31.sr Decenibe) 190'S. 


LIABILITIES. 


To ^’in liy CiL'litois 
To l.v.unination Fees autifiipatoiy of 
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Examined with the vouchers and found to be ce)rrect 24 bi March lOob, 


I Signed I 


llLNia Tiwi u 1 .u. ;f.\ 
A. W. [A ‘ 
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Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, Blst December 190S. 
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The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending Blst December 1909, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees : — 


Estimate or I/icome and Ej:2^t:fidltuyc for Year ending ols/ Dtcember 1909. 
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JOUEXAT. OF THE IJOYAL INSTITCTE OF FKITI'^H AKOHiriO'T^ 


r.V May J009 


DlSCrSSIOX ox THE AXXEAL liEPORT. 

Mr. L}:oxAiiD SroKE*-. ^kr-P;v^ in the I’hdir. 


Xhf «'t tlif lE li.i\in-: bc^ ii lolinalU' 'l 

ii\ tilt ClL-lKli-all aU'l ^t.comltr'l bv Ml .i.HIN Si .11 i. / . 

tlie iMetrlill., p.OCt -.'tO'l It' -I 

Ml. AV'i Ki) 1 T'K'-I ili-- Aiii ual 

ah\ ly^ rituilt <I uppoitMU' \ oi pi-'ii'*- it - 1 oiiinichi 

tlu woik 01 the Iii^rituti ami Im bt.yjt.I tbt nivluLti.t - of 
the Mttlilll: <1 lie .icr ti. -ittlc .i-ls.OlilV 111 iim It-lli.il i-'r* 

The Ibriioit :t ii.it-. JiT n- ‘t Lour.on 1..110I1 m rl . ,va^ 
ur mr-auiaii.-n. t}iuul: 1 i no doubi . .jimiot-uiob iim. 1- ii-t 

lla^t b- t U t.XpLl;.lf.l IM It- 1 Ulnp'' iri.J'l. ( >-l tb' tll't ]'aL.. 
they weit toM that oeitam Coiuii.itttrc- lia.l iiecu.ipp '.iitett 
by the Coant il anti l-a<l met . 11 1 lepoite-l r-n th^ lue/Lte- - 
ieic-ir.-tl t-i tht m , but noti-in^' luitbei va- ' ml A-. 'a: ti'..-, 

I 'Jimuntte- Time a i- til^- To ml ot I’loto-- oii.u IhltlKL 
lor in-taiiLe, thc-y 'A'oiml like to lia\e Leaitl ^.'methnie oi 
what thev ban repoire.b The ob.t'a.aiv he wa- ary to . 
Lontaiiit.l tho naii.e- m -‘jiiie >eiy nt-ai uxt-n'l- or ih. .1- 
\\h"-e ius- they all lo^oxottt'b mO lln. In-tifun. it-- !: VoibT 
-urtei in the b..-- ot then -t-i'.i.o- on \aiioiH nnittei-: cn- 
necteT with it- Wo.k. Pio i.nient .nnion_ them vra- Mi. 
Cole AolIH^. !Mt iCiibv-^hii e. Mr 1 a-A'i. .-tr Mr Oi nnno. 
Ml. L. M- I-aat.- Mx. ^ta'inii- .-n.l Mi "'t-ven-'n Tie 
next icreieiiLt 'A.i- to tie lo->\al Oolbi Me'i h \\.t!mta-o 1 
to wnitli Et. -hoiiai tike to -av that ’vEen tne pi.jpi-a. v . ~ 
n.n.'le ihivt t (T Medal -no.ial be [nt -enti'l to J_C . Am 'li 
loiin E\an-. lie<MiA\ ."lAaid' -p-.-ino. iieb ^ a i.-i-Tabe 
a- to’ ti-ie identity ot that ‘-eiltienum n.-d .ein.-L-e-i that 
the Meoal m.jht na^e nren aAn-ded te- -en-.e ..no eetii.r 
kuo'vn Leatnin-o. hov, e'v-i. atte ‘.^ai'A that :t w_ - the 
di-tiiiaa.-hM Cietan expl.^M v ho "''a- .ntemb 't be had 
ni ' ht_:rit.nj’’i ni -a .'ino rliatthtL- . .- i.i. om. inoo en- 
titled to thelle v.d Gobi Meda' tinnil)- Aith;.. -I hnEva.a-. 
The neat item wa- the nir-.uber-hip. Thm vtai theic v.ei^? 
Is IVllow- rt\\ei than . 1 -t ye .1 and F. A--o' .at-. - moo . ib-. 
1. -.lit b. In- fliat i.i-' \eai t’'eif wei* 7 '^ ni< mb-*, - leui •- 
tbjii tile pie\m !- mmi. a id tin- y. , 1 ..nA .)■' moio. W.t’n 
leo.ti'l to tlie Exarinn. t a' it::, lie louii'I tb^.t boa^ ..ne-:> .’n :li 
oi tiio-o ‘ \ nnin d i'l di^ I'lmi.i.h'iy ao-'E onodiah o: 
till.-'' e ainiii' 1 in tin lot. riee-l ,'ie nn f. o-diioE .11 tin 
1 in.b v'-r'i le'e'-a'.d t'l tile.i -toLe^! i'.ei- ^.'e:.' Iio,- 
bhl St.i'lent- on :h - le-^-ter, aii'l tb-' ivaiabLi Tio’-a- 

t'miti- -te-e.l at -?.no,E y[,-- 'lur.rK] :!aj th<- Cooned o - 

jietti d .1 - It <iid la- 1 y a: . tl-.-t -o n-, n’. ^t id* 1 t - n iiu im-d 
nil rlic- li-Tv.;tho;r - ibin'ttnnj tli. me. 1 . < - to tbe Final 
Ev.nnmjTion He < uu.d ulliv -.-v that h. wo ~ \ex\ 

; 4 bid tiinv did o'liMl’i on t'u' b-t , dm ulea ot .inpoitilio 
'.M»l 0* m b-m.-n ro - A . ' i 1 11. 'a>il--ot i'- tm p.. . m i-ln <1 p. j- 
It -- 0*1 ’Aa- . nni’fel fin.t ' a 1 * 1 I" tin ii eononi-el .Uin'i 
IF A.!- o' id r-j thit tin' L'le-idem i on*' n n. d 

-i.cili 0 iilit li ‘,e- V, bif li T ('■ y a'l -o n n- h • n.oy. d C. anion 

to tin Ki-r. ii't t'l ih Eo'i'jmi ( o.intv Couiujl i(i. m-oi! 

I'o ' 1 1 - 1 1 ti 1 1 Pion bca-ktd ll ( !i pailienl.o alt. ni ion in 
till- -'ll,],,;- h* ( nn-,deit.(l it ni],. ot tin nm-t 

mpmianf thjt tin F ^titnte bad lio.d m i o kb Tin Ihh 
JlaO o( e'l inii-llf.iti !j\ tb* Co.ilM l! A- 11 J- In tin 
Ti.n t I ‘ ii'i.’i S( 1. IK t .Kline t niisiiiitr. . - .nnl tin- Ci .’iml 

brid fniejubd to tin Londnii Cn-int Coiiin il a n-ob.- 

tio i c'nn-i-nnj t'a \a\s- -'-f tin Cmii inico In l<i at In.- 
ConiiT\ H.ili no Utb iaimaie T.Mt'.t. 'Ibn le-nht! no 
a-lo,ios- J’h.'t tin- -( np. ni lilt- Fill I I\i 1 1 \' ) -boiibl 
b. hlmt^d To tilt L* >t ] -1 1 in ]!(.),)( 1 ( m lo-it ;j. >.<. (XlMiia! 
ind X'-’Uy. Utdl- ‘ Tb.ft 'A.I - n Xioited <11 tin' im'imei of 
-i.hil banii n \ Tbt n In found tliat the ib'e-nh nt ot tin 
ln-l!tuti v.mie to tlie Cli.tiiiinni ut the Imndoii Comitv 
Coiuieil un otii Mart b -tatiimf that the mam objei lion as, 


tbal tin 1 n i' tb dt A idt th mti'lia’ iHoiK- -tt*! -b(bt,.'i 
t on -ti am . »n .a n nn^-. bu h b.ni b tb< . < > liet n b r t - . 
tne aiehirti t-. -utoe. t i.i tin -up^m,-..'! oi nn .h-ti o* - n- 
\ . y Alt- Mioii >' a- a (o.lb <1 ’br ra. t 'In.t li . .1 -t' n t 
- : ’ \ i \ 0 - " b . . n , I I ■* e a . . e-i m < . 'a " . o ' < 1 r 1 t T" , j, , 

”, Lit i...' - jtn » I,’ At'i t' ' 1 oil t mnon - tl - itnome 

I a*.k in ■ '-e ui d -part t ri.e i.on.lonm.- tum ( o tUe i :-ed 
A- Ll- mitlei-t" 'd ’.lln* po-n.Lin <1 ill- 1.. n<b.n (."inlv 
Comnd ibl A,.- ibi- a'. ..I :-K \ra) 1'*"! t' < In-ta.t' 
imm It .1 [»ia. l i a •. tb. oi nm .b. . m F’* T. b a <1 n 

iivn V - t-in.L 1 tin. ' bl l ib-.an.Lnt i. . h a..- 

-ei.t by tiiL- In-'itutL to tb. Ln .lion C.-m-ty (.■' and. !■ . 
in-t lat' Xii.ipLlb -a .1 -pL dt lU i.tb.li .a , 

[(Ubhe. liml it \m- l wa-le lI nion. \ to * l. e t tht. -e -Im i 
eoii = :i ucti- tn- and at t'-e -..u.l lin.L to In^e, t,-. },aii<i da 
\,'all- o: tin. tliickin -5 p-. -eih.r-l -.vine A. t b\dru that 
tiiey all ayntd lie be! e\- d ti'e J,i<inb>n Couiry Count 1 
al-i'i a_i‘Le<l and it 'Vai n.-toi. <1 i-> tl . X'UbnL tlial 
theie \\'a- a -h-oc L'li ibt pai t Ot tin l.ui’'ion Couiry 
Coniiud to b.aiu' lU a H I Auiieii would ab-j\\ ai-cbi* 
tc'.i- t-' L'l mn.iet tin -e -n . biram- -:iu> tair - am-l in.ikt 
tin w.o - It-- d, n tb. tliieki t i.,pine<l i.y tin .V( i. 
It .ipX'o.ne'l ’‘oA. LoA-L\t: rb.it tne .-bjeedoi^ ta -l- 1 b> tin* 
In-tit Ul in co‘.] inct.on witli tl *^ 01 1 l . - i-' F.-:.trt.Lin. 
the Ibnitki- mm tin En^iinei-. Aa- li a" I’.yt.uglir tei 
lini* I- n: a:.- l.Ltt.mi *1 e » i m.o v... 1- oi tin n../d.m-'a> .1 

ti.t Inteilia llla-niUeb bo'.t'vLi.a- till- 11 l .. lea. -.itl.-ll 

ii.temlL i tv I -m itate the ton-ti leti.. n oi ibe-r -reel buml- 
in_- 'Ai:he<ut ibe L'-Xen-o ot tl.L t'^nemn.-- m \'ad-. au.l 
1> .-InliLb ..-It m.l-t be kl'.'’a'n to e\e:’> ..oli.teet mnm'vLlv 
t.. aim Li ti.cct tm ''tt-i . pa r .‘I tb -t umji. - ^ _ p .tr 
and I'diCLl i-t tm'- -.xte-ioi a ’-ie-mbi n.'t I e ---pa.. re<.l i.-'in 
in the i-b a i>: tbe T.-iit’in --i any •>:] t-i b > Iv .-i 'L.nntirii' 
men -ayim lii it in. I - >nloi C--'mT'. ( .i.nn il ri.._'bi to l...\ 
t nt:i>A_»\t I ibe e'd- . nil [-a it < -^ tin'i-t -'1 . .m .c . .. out -in - ild 
ha'.e n-j 1 .. 'itiol "\-.i tit- n- I t -- oy L -nii-.m.' a - bet A eeii 
‘In ext ia.i an 1 lit. inn tm. \sa- . ■'•- .1 1 ri.-* i-.ai lea- -n 

apx>*<ie.l t" liL -Ih- am bin m- Uvi.il rbad nia-iiiacb 
I- to-.ia\ il'-v ..-ad ..r lb' un iiia'i X'---' 't lino 

b-tl'd’' n i.b , lilt : ll)ei\ -noi Ol liiL d -t.,._t -u.VeV.i!, 

oulv, '\itn--i.: lua. iio te* ai t) r-n C’o me 1 tm v wm. 

• an ua y. -.'iiiLtuiu. all'] tny - ■> Win -IkmiM 

V. ui\t' up d at oliieli v\, luu. a.«t :n uoi-i ibai . may 
Xmt O’lisol.e' I. tin I'Oi.l- .-t dn ( oaned ’ ’ Ibai na- 
tiie tir-i i.-i leCtion. IF ba'l -a d at tin- Connn.ttee. 
-illd Ih m [leat. d that to lo^ itl.n-l a 11 . til. . b-uid alld 

I .ill ui. >im M .pi)-it oil OM rile p.! i t (It ill. In-t t d- Ik ha-l 

umm u- jid 'Jo. m- n j > j - ki .> --.au* .1 na - iliat tin d -- 
ri’-T cm-ab.e'l tbal tbri. wii'il.l oe- a laioe 

an oiin* < -t . li - wmb })I'Cid U[Mt]! tin nu and tiuit tln- 

I I mu. iM . 1 1 ion -et l.'itb in tin- i’>i!l wa- iii-u'licn it. 

d hat wa- a niatl- r In- a-ai > *-. I tb- \ -Ik i i o] -upxtoi t. rini.- 

w a- am etminiou- aii'a-um .-t vo-k xd-'.-l o-i tin- di-ti-L't 
-ui.'yii-. aiiil be rill. i_ii: .di womM Jiine.' that tin 
.1 ni ’. f -'ll M yn - lioold b. X'K'I'mbv pml i.-i tii)-.\t(i 
w.-t-. to b. pb't . d u[-.in tbi in. 1 b, tliml olin ( non 

iai-edb\ fla I n 't.t 1 'If- 0 a- it b 1 * l. 1 e in t- t' • t In 1 libiuial 

ot \.X'X'(ab Tinn -n i un-d to b« a imiddb made because 
.’t dll otmeiKe t-> ibe I’tibnnal ol Nppial that the 
pi'-, lit h'iiiiMint \pp. Ill Aa- tn h.- jjnoied 'rh(-i<tei- 
mi. f to ttie T.iu,.iud ill tin 13t!i letme.l lioweNOi -imply 
,.(id -oirly. a- u .li-tiucth -tare.h to tin- paitnubu’ form 
ot •^tfel con-tiuelion that 1 - to :-.i\.t!iat if a difference 
aio-e betAOMi tin di-tnet -ui \ e\ or and the- arelutci t that 
ditteieiice Would be imiueduitedv ledeireel to the London 
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County Council. What, lioweYtr, wt)uM happen if the 
Institute its way and the ditt'eience leteii'ed 

to tho present Trihuiiai of AiJpoal ^ Tlie pie-t-nt Tii- 
hiiual ot Appe.d could lua dotcnnnie it : it na- nut a 
(lue-tion ul opinion, it \\a- a ([ue^tiuii ot -( it otiiic tart; 
and tile pre-eiit Tiibuiial ot Appeal v*t)uld lia\e to letei 
the matter to .in eiiuiiieei Tlieieluit the .nohiiect \\lio 
luul a di-piue with a di-liict ^LUNe\oi would liaM- to w<iit 
a coiisideiahle nine ainl innii (.(Jii-idei.tble t Apeii-e in .i 
leteieuce to the present Tiihunal. wheiea- under the Bill if 
tlieie wa- sueli a 'lispure it\\i-uld he leteriLil to the Londuii 
Coiiiit\ Council, w h') would in tin t ruin uc« c'-ai ily icn i n 
to tlieir eivjiiieei. Tiles woubi piubahly uia the vVui k doiie 
tpvlickei, and then clients would be -ased the eApen-e ut 
leieiiino to the nic^ent Tiibunal ot Appeal. Tin^ wa- a 
mattt 1 eiitiiely in the public inteie-t^ ,^ad time \\a^ e\eiy 
ink that tile Bill Wi add lx (lro[iped Tin le w a> es eiy i i-k that 
the London Coumy Council would comider. and he thouulir 
very piopeily c outsider, th.a we svere plasiiiu with tliem 
it aitei •• initiating ■' the \ t ly Bill, or. at all event-, !nitiatiiy^ 
in the idue papei to whiih he had icttiie<l tin. [mutual 
outline- ot the Bill, wlmi it came to the lii-ftate lOi 
amendment aiul d:-eu^='iun we suoae-ted that a motion 
^houl(l be bioucdit m lui tleahna with tln^-e mattei-. 
iiiidei tin* ln,adinai ot *• Piibhc lluddine-." Hi ai'ould -av 
It wa- exceedin;al} im[iiubable that the Lon-lon County 
Council w'ould aaree. It that were the delibeiate opinion 
ot the Instiiiue why not tell the London County Couned 
at Oiict . ‘-We liase sour Bill. We lias e leud it. we 
think It a i)a<l Bill and we want dio[> it ' The London 
County Council oipalit Uut to li-ten to any iucli absurd 
dmeientiation a- that to svhicli lie laid leinied : and 
with lepaid to the Ui-tuct Mil's evois and the Tiibunal oi 
Ap[)eal he thoualit that. subj--<.t to svh.a he had -.lul. tho-e 
sveie rea-onable piovi-iun- — With repaid to the re-igii.i- 
tion of Mr. Alexander Giaham, ss-hn'li they aL seiv deeply 
ieeittted, it ssould he leiutiiibeied that !a-t veai time sv.i- 
some talk ot a -ubsiitute foi Mi. Giaham in tin* Hon, 
Secietaiy-lnp. The geiirltman nominared. hossever. veiy 
piopeily, an<I veiv goodnatinediy he thought, ssxtlniiew’ 
trmn what otheissise would has e been a eont^-T HeoU'lei- 
-tooi] innvtium the llepiut ih.it Mi Gi.iham had n.-ipiied. 
ami itssa- pio[io-ed that Mr. Han -huiiLl take hi- [dace. 
That being so. he ielt sure they would all agme tiiat Mr 
Haie -liould hase a imiteil supjiuit. He i.ould only loii- 
c hide Ills reieit nee to thi- matte i hv -.is him thev would 
mi— untile l*ie-idtntial ‘ku- that gem il [uesi in e w hich 
had been ilieirs lor ten ycais in tiie pci -on ot Mr. 
Alex.nidei (1 rah. urn — Un i».e-e dd then* w i- <i leti lem e to 
uiant-. He did not know ih.u thes luuI coiinibutnl biioM 
to the A ! LiilHLlid lU *1 -CviiCtiU S-.ttCi'. !'>< > b. Jled'd not 
know what it meant by gisiug i,lon to Mr. Wb G. Huut 
in connection ssith the Acton competit’om He did not 
knoss ssliat the giant ot iJU to tlie Siiellitlij Sinats wa- 
for ; and theu* ougdit to h.ise been a note of clO gistii to 
the Hiitmh JScliool at Athen- : it ap[>eaie<I in the Finan- 
cial Account-, but not under the head of Giant-. On 
[nige dd (Fimuiceb the Council pomte'l to the balaiu c of 
tl,.sH on income <ist‘i c \[i( mhtuif* ; hut ki-t yt .u 

there ss a-: a ital.uue ot cil.OSL LlN.tu/ .and he dnl not know 
that he coukl ado[it the isisrd- ot the Ileptn’t ui con-nleiiiig 
that thi- -hoW(‘d “continmd tin. Kiel. il pio-[Hiirv .i dh- 
teieiice ot lictwet n tlu- and la-t sc.ir did in-r to 

hi- mind con-tituti' financial [)io-[)eiit\ llicii tln'lb.[e<u 
\v« ut on to -ay that t4.’21.b Hb-. 10'/. h.nl bceii invr-ted 
;w ag.iiiml cbjjgd !<)- 7f/ la-t >t‘ai : imt in la-t seah- 

Jie[)oit on [laei d!H it -tat( d that the -iini tif chOnO Iml 
hetui msL-tetl a- again-t t.j.ono in the p'esiou- sear. He 
w.i'; not quite aide to itionciJe tlie-e tigurc-, La-t scar 
It ssa- >t.itcil in tin* lu'pm t, [cigo Idhtliat the inse-ted 
(a[)ital ssa- now c2d.7'.Hb In ih:- seai'-lh[)oit ii ssa- 
st.itcil that the -um ot ihlMd. I'.u. Hk/. had bo u in- 
ve-tid. .ui't that itoss the unmse-n<l c.ipital wa- osei 


t2G.UiJ). Il las tigures sseie coirect. unles-s some ex- 
[ilanation svere torthcomiiig. he -huuld hase thought 
that the [>it-<itt insc-tcd » apit.il amouiitc<l to about 
cdU UDO, -- Cuming Ki the icpuit ot the Boaoi ot Aichi- 
tcctuiai Educatiuii there w\.s e leterence to the metlio<I 
Ul t-.icliinLi aichiiectiue in -cbools sul-idi-ed by the 
tuusciumen:: it had iitt-n cuii-idfie<] bv the Buaid. am] 

.. Cumiuitiio* had ht (*n a[)peintt d to ilraw up a menm- 
Kindlliii. He hupcil the In-tiuite wcaild put U- loot down 
a- stiuimly as :t pu--it ly cuahi u^ton all ihe-e pi‘r)ie--oiiai 
-cliuoh lui ti a- ’u'lm aiciiiiLctaie I: would he i eiuembeicl 
tliul tiieie had Ici ii .01 nit a ul lu’o (hne a SC’.OO. ot .acdii- 
iciiuie s-t Cambinige. Ii. las u[)aaun al! tlie-e technical 
-ci.ouk- Wert siiiiply a wu-te oi the public money. Iheie 
ssxi- olds uiic w.iy to e-iUcatc .ui .aciaitci: iiiat svay ih* v 
a!i peiiectly km w' : .am hetiu-ted tin s wuuhl be mtpaitn - 
to tile -choijh in i[Ue-tion. lln 1 l wa- a cuiiou- x.uaca.qiL 
about the School at Erixton on pa.e ob. svlimh he cuuid 
not iiiidei-iaml at .Jl. It -t.aed th.it ‘ the attention 
lit thi- Load 111- been da’ectefl to tin- t.t< t th.it the 
i.oiidun Coiinty Cuiiiicirs -clu'id ot biiildine at Buxton 
iiusv tneiuJe- a day Teclaacal -thuol, ami the Couiicd 
hase coiraauiae..red witli the London County Council 
- Icee-tiiig th.ii wh.le tiaiiiaig gisen in tin- -chucil m.iy ht* 
uiii-t Lisiiul ii'i tho-e luteinhol lui' the iiitililiiig ti.ule-. it 
dllleis lil.ilei l.d 'V liulii tij..! leCumnieiided hvtheBoaid loi 
the education 01 .iiLdatect- “ A- tlvawn, the [i.iram ipli to 
lam a[j[ie.iied raihei sacue. lln ii time wa- a uoIl -t.iiiuc 
that .1 Lheannitec Ihul been ap[>c'iutetl by the Cemm il tu 
con- difi the svhole -ub]ecr oi the Institute Lx.imination-. 
He thought that .in admiiame thing . it svas cpaite time the 
Inst rate Lxaininatioii- ss ci e lec un-. deonh .tiid la must a'hl 
that the muditn at un- -et nnth on [i.ige d4 in the Intcr- 
meihateand Pinal Lxainin.it ons weieto his mind excellent, 
an,] just the -ort ot rnodihLatiuns they bad bc-cn de-iring 
tui m.inv seais pa-r. — He Con-'dcicd th.i: the Eepuit ot the 
Ait t-naidanc CoinuiiiLce -U'uii (nit .iboso .di lln other 
ic[iuir- ot tin '“'landai-: C(*miii ttet - .i- une gisiiig iln ceneial 
bu'ly ci the In-titate all rii.it it could lea-onaDly leqii^ie. 
Theie sva- .. leiLieuLe TO the Wdanaton ^^luiiumenr. .iinl n 
\Svi- -t.ilc'l Lh..t tlu ic a]ip( aied to l)c- no .iiclatcet in cdi.iiun* 
ul the wuik He thuucht to. a the aiclateet ot the t.ibrie svj- 
!Mj.. Mei'vsn Miu.atuey. but svlieilmr he had aiiyilang to 
do ss irh the W\-l]ay_ron ^Monument he dm not know, A 
leitei tiuni rill I’li'ideiit aiq'ean d in 7’7r' 1\ '.iS on the 
14ih .\.[n.l ssliieli -tat* d ili.it ipait tatm the ri-k ot tiirtlici 
damaLe tu the inonuinenr iliere weie t -rlietic i[uesrions 
luvolvedt. .\nd d’-'n I" , . - r< pie-entaiive in eon-ei[Ueiice ot 
that letter h.ol an iia(*r\ie\v on tin* 21-t ssdih tin* 
Ch.qitei ui M. Ikuil-. bin tin. Chapt- r ot St. Ikiiil'- 
api^ aently dal mn d* -ae- the .i--i-t.itit .* <'t the In-ritute. ,i- 
thes -rated iliat osvry [nee aiiion th.it rlie * higlu-t ex 2 a-*u 
ads jce could sucu— ' ssould be t.tko ii TIn-s .ill km sv that 
Aliitii Stcseii-. whom tin's -o much admaeil h.id (lesigiud 
the iiiunianeia toi the [ilacc wiieie it iiosv m with an ei[ue-- 
tnaii liguie. and that a wa- atreisvarils determined by ilie 
Committee tli.u it -Invald bt plai ed in the Con-i-tuiy ChajH'*! 
on the -oitih -nle ut tin C.aln »]i.il ssiihoiit tin* tei muKitiULi 
lnn-(. He behest il u ssa- euuaiioii knowledge toO that 
Stevens knew that the Cemiiattee had made up their nand- 
that the monument w.i- to bt- minu- the ei[ite-nian tiguie. 
4 he then lb .in ot Sr p.uil - (smtemi tile 17th -Laui.iys 
1 '•'U7 ' I i. in oite r no ob g** tmii to the munmiie ni . [*ii'\ idcil 
the Duke dot- not inU mtu the C iihetlral on the tt)pof hi- 
uwa monument ' He did md know what (q'lnion the lu- 
st 'tun h.id ^\[)u--ed. wlietliei it w.i- an ex[iie--ion merely 
. 1 - to the -tabilits id the moiuiiueiit it-edi. oi sshetlier it 
ssa- ai ubjeetion tin* licuu* which iiio-t of tliein had Inul 
an 0 [>[h)itumry eu -ei mg: but pei-onaliv, it he iiULdit he [ter- 
naitf d to [)a-s.in iqnnion on a svoik ot art. In would sugge-t 
ihiU tlies do then ht -t to ( o'donu to the de-lg i l» 1 sics eii- 
whcnliekmw th.it tlu* monument w .m not to he hnislnd 
by an eqm -tiian ticure. It sv.i- -lattd that the Council 
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had deLided to take aetioii ni tilt- iiiattei. He -houhl Lkt. 
the Cliaiinian to ttll the nieetinu wluu public attiou the 
Council \Mnt‘ to take, Di.l u nitan -imply wiitum a 

kttei tu Tl>,' T. f'r'^ ’ -- V- to the' RcpuU Ot the hlttiatlUe 
Mantling Ciunirnttee, tins wa- n^t a veiv ihumniat-im 
Repoit. It wai- mainly c>au'(.intMl wuii the Libiaiy. and 
thev -hould all be \tiy glad to kuoss th.Lt a luw catalog. a* 
wa^ being piepated of the Loan Libiai'y. Tin -tati-tu - 
•aivcii of book- i--utrd and of the niimbeis u-nm the Libi'ai\ 
showed that a capital u-e wa- beina made of the Lilnaiy. 
and no doubt it mu-t do. ,ind ha- dune, an iinnir n-t amount 
or good. In thi- reipecc he took the oppoitumtv oi lu 
that he ^^a5 iiuite sure that tho-c \\ho attended the Libiaiy 
had e\fci\ I’t a-un to be giatetid to Hr. Du'ck- loi lu- 
unitoim help couite-y. and attention.- Cuimno to the 
Report 01 the Practice 'standing Coianiatee. of \\ii.ch In- 
had the honoui to be ii membei. it appe.urd t'l ha\e br.en 
the I u-tom in yeai- goin h\ as it v..t- tin- ai la mo-t 
extiaordinaiv -tate ot thing-, winch he had only luaial 
out la-t week', for the Repoit or a Committee to bedi.nted 
and-enttuthe Cuuncil to be edited p> '-nblx nithoutanyii u - 
rence to other niembei- ui the Committf e. H-^.toi * \.nii[ih . 
had -een nothing of the Report until it h.ul heeii .-eiit to the 
Couiieil It had been diattcd bv the Ch.ormin and tin. 
tw'o Honuiaiy S^-cietai 'e-,. That wa^ tile ca-tuMi. and a 
cu-iom w'h ch the Chanman and the Hunoiai} 'I'et-mtaiy 
had rallied out. But wTieii it woi- bn.-uirhi to the notice oi 
the Cl 'iiiiniitce the otlnu aiteiuoon they i]i ■ dt.d th it lui 
the future the leport shouhl he -ubunttetl to e\ kl\ men. her oi 
the Committee, betoie it went to the CcunciL It he had seen 
thi- (halt U-poit beiore it went to the C'liini 1 he 'Lu'iid h.n. e 
Called atteuriuii tn it- hie\iry. to th* let' n-n- n;a:ti. i- 
•’ under dlscu-sion. ’ " undei con-iileiat.on, and “ ruitln-i 
eoii-ideratiou " — these weie phia-e- that Lhaiacte->ed the 
uieatei pauofthi. Repoituf the PiMi iic* '^t.'iiding Cuinniiin c. 
Then theie was a ieieien< e tc " the nui'a low- app.natiuii- 
toi advice in matter- in di-pute. in legal proceeding- and 
ID profe-smnal matters generally, all * iimre oi le-s oi a euin 
tidential natuic. Or coui-e they wtn all nu"'!* m k -- oi 
a contideiitial natuie. He -houldLketn have given tin In-ti- 
tute geneially just an outline, omuting the names, or the-e 
\<iriou- 4ue-Tion- of muic or I*.-- cuiitilemial ih.tuie 
whicli weiL suhiiiitted to the Piactice Ctmiminie and Ik- 
hoped that next veai — he did not know that in -hould b-' 
a niemher or the Ihactice Commi'tce then— hut whoecer 
weie nii-mb*r-ot the Piactni Commitlei he hupt d woik.d 
iiisi-t upon Seeing the Ihjjuit hetoie it wtnt tu ih* 
Council. — Coming to the Repoit ut the Science srand- 
iii'j C«.)mmirte*, this wa- al-o luil i>t • c< m.-iden d ' and 
tiiitlni cun-ideit d, ' He did noi 1 ji<.>w what to -ay 
about the ' paint standaid-.” Init the Committee -tuned 
to hace been u\eiwhelmed with the pamt -tamhiids The 
-uhji ct ap[icait d to haM- hoc n ot -iith a nanne tliat “• .i -nlo 
(.oiiiinittee hud beon appointed, and i- making pio'^n e-- w iih 
the nece--aiy pndiUimaiv work. ’ He did not know ho-a 
lone tin- inattei had been n-ieired to a -uh-committi e . hat 
th.it -iih-t< nimitti e w.i- now .letually ihalmg with ih.e 
piehiiimaiv work. AVhen thev would cet to tin timil woik 
he did not know. He ipiite aeieed with tin oh-eiwatioii 
1 1 hide h\ tin* S< n m e Committee that tin ii Ch.iit man -liould 
hf ej‘ <"h< a membei ot tin* Couinil ot the In-tirute. It 
would gi\e the Chaiim.in an oppoitunity to pop m 
now and iie.i'n a^ the meetiiiu'- ot tin Coum il .nid -t e 
.'.liat tin \ WMedoine and puhai*- plod them on a hit. - 
C'.mm'j to the linam on page- o^. dU. and tiO and tin n 
’\a- not -o mucli diffeience he lound, in caietiilly < i ttn i-inc 
the tiLUie-, hetwi ui tin itun- ot thi- and la-t \i,n he 
notieed Th.it tin ga- .uid eleelin liL'hring hill had eone up 
tioiii t'.H To gpJO. and the hou-ekeeping tioin C’JUU; 

'{ in 11 w.i- tin gn.int of 1 10 to the Liiti-h Sehi ol at \tl Us- 
whiehla had ai^ead^ i«feii*d to, and tin lac.d jml \( - 
Count. mt-' elhtice- had -joiie up timn lO Xn lPJu, He 
to.’, ml till \ h.id -]>Uir tll 4 in fountelnai with thr life 


tup to \’nnihi Hl thought th.it wa- i.ithu a laiuo -um 
He pei-omilly im i rhoioaLdily tnjoved tla nip , In Uni not 
o.ndtLi-taud a Wold that wa- -.ud. but lie laid thi oppu- 
unnt\ t n 1 ad ii_ the h ' p, i .. at t* i w i nl- 'Iln gu .a d* !'•_ 1 *■ 
U) him w..- to tin 'o k <>! -t,ipii-> ot tin Ciiaiim.iM oi 
■ht pie-i ni meet n _ Mi L- anaid "^t' la \.!u u m .at.i.d 
iht ilal .ind m .1 u 1 • he i i o( . ..p\ .m mpnit mt i In i 
and It ['ll -mi t'et lh\.' I '-t t..ti o’ Put -h Vi > 'ur. s. t-, 
".hnli l.iTt* i 1 I wt... -1 .1 In it \ clUO P.K 4/.'’ n i tin 
H 1 ut L)i.,\\ [,, .,,,t gn.a ‘.’tl.i.t tint un .i il hat 

diaibt h -- it c Olka ! e* C cn’ a h*. . I Ihiu w.i- tl-o !,To. )> t..' 
ii.'i' •• J'miia t 1 u' '1 a.’i 1 1 hi ’ll M .-p. . t a* lia-rLh.''l- 
..1 h.jtii 1 . i- 'thi.N A t -elei: u ...t" n. t h'. 'll k. -totu, 1 ni'-.n - 
I'lL Hr tho tu c > ) i V, - 1 it: ' . to* ' m a h tt I ( e -w. ■! to 
It n..L,'' in j. u a a' - li'-Lni-* < - li- thoj-' * 'in m i..l 

i'od. wu . ‘1 I'ke T't h ‘t \ . 1 - n-'W tht. t ■' i ’ e .mt -> ’ 

.i-idt tui tlu Ih.i .1 V . -i lo T- , ai - . 1 ' ■ ■ n.t t w ,- 
Iti d that c I -jun h.al I'l t n [I'lt .-’..i'. ti ■- \t ; h . ! . .l.-l 
not -< t ancieu.i.iL .n t’ i Ih . m - .ni - t -nh 

lOr bit- lillg tht lieV’ [iir-n -> s- . ‘‘i 1 tl e} 

n iiiie'l ti- TO w; e-* -:i[>.- w».tt 1 - in_ t da > n. : .n- 

th.it (tiieUirioii. Ctei.um :■ > ; he A. .dit"! - ' e ,j . t- 

agreed a- to tin. .ai,a-:nnu’ ot tin t .ml n i [.i .e- I> 
Connection w .th tj.i- lh-['.'m tin :r tn.u k- v.ck d’l- toM'. 

Heiny i\.nnt - jun . ami M. Vithta W' Si t [)p.u 1 nn tin .: 
wuik Ho’iuuiu. .-Vu'itt'i- He h al -ei\t'i ’In .■ii-.-t 
him-ell I'm tv. u t-t-e-.-n n- ..mi l.t e khl .'--lUt t’ne ! -t-t-:i _ 

ta.tt it w.t- ii't : _at I'-ek. ikey I’.-ti -ul tii li tgi ! . 

w.L- l:ap[)v II' -a’..tht': rgii and wt'i-:ue'l ■ ik' .dl- Mi 
i..yiti and M-. N.-itli -Vt > ■] he v a- - .-t ih. . '.t. 11 a - 

aurce w-tli hi... tia*: :1 -e t * -• „e.': t ,[ .p [ tmv[ 

eu .Id : ' tH ' u.-. I .1 ’ , i:-'„ am .a d . Infk 

hoj'e.L thev W'-mhi } r_ til th-t n. toi i- .ns ^t ..j - t" •' ' ' • 

to a_. -..j, — He wjuil not iaa’-n le a ' ' -r_i../. -n- 

..ml he ^ouhl tj.iAt-- 1 ni-' i iti o _ ..-1 o, ;• K li,-’ mitt 

llSth Hi- O '.ut', V ,- th ' it ’.Stj’.al 1 ‘ t 1 - a* - .i o.t 1 

all ir tilt ‘1 He'"..- [leil'.'tc it it. .in t ’ - ' i ► , h , -t . 

ot a Ijo'lt it ’ at t *.'l o It It', \, - U'r ’ V .t :* .nue-l ' rh 

tilt im[i’t--iun that tin "i-.k ■!.> v li.a ’.a- | t u, . - : 
i‘ leinimled oiit tr,\ 'iv.iii t,: ! >, kt''-- , a'i *’ * -lU.i- 
tr) Hit Ci't .md.'-t ut on {j- \\ - , 'g 

C"i.n( .1 I- 1* 'h.-|n ,1 touti,. n h. It t', p,i , ,,r 

hut II ihet -ti,] tht y ”... . 1-1 ih> -i.t i.j.a .(-. 'i'ey 

mi'-ihr po-e hly he a-ke-i t'tt'.n.e hae'- aaii Ue * t-n. At 
.alitinm.li, [) ,* >t t' ‘h. [>i '-t ni C'.' n 1 tn t * *t m _iit 
MLona’h 1 t!'i ,1.1 im-O'.t oi ’!a 1!" i i-‘ M* '-b. >- 

'll the ]tit!\ n. . - u . I iv’im n e Ih. 1 -t ’ht- ■ rh '-* 
weie tht iiieii rn, v- m .-t ’on toi- rh.’’ i th* y <i -1 i o* 
N ( tt t luL r j t m tiny - 1 > 1 , ' U 1 1 * .mm . _ t , t a* i' - ot 
iiK Count il ot III, In-r inn H. He m.h* •' :m 11'*-.- 
L -T iii’ghl in I'U b- ah-kCrn 1 -H' ’'nc'h’ *o :n . u* uo- .] 

li - coni[ilaini tint tin lu-’iiat* U'j.n - I'h U . . 

1 ak(. to) *. '. itiplt Ml np, _]i+ „ I g.’i III,. ||., 

Hual'l-' I'.ti.nh lt".‘-t Hxa ■' - a - ■ icl.M . t* ' > i , t to 

t tiat hy t In .bit '>t<in lie ^ ( 'U ' n i tn ► , i . n t h' \ ■! <1 ' ' k no .v 

'th.it lilt In'iiT’iii' ,',. 1 - ih-ii'j Ii til, Iit-nni.t w 1 - ut 
0[mi ('ll th.it the ni"p..-.o Maent -I.r* T'. ] • -n ) . t r . 4 t n . v 

oinjlit to -av -o ii"! n m .'. * Hi* , > * * .i- i - u n. ‘ r *.* v d.o ih] 

-ippiot: It ,fi.t e . 1 ,, . 1 - 011 - a 1 .t - .1 n- m Tin 

- I me w til : ht 1 ow M I'hini! m i 1 1 i u c o , -t • i,. | i>~.m ,.(( 
"iigl't not to ( nr* i mm j.o a,, a' ' .lU* . i * tP* . n ,[ 
(hun \>iv little Will ir_u.i r.. Hu P.m I'.a.nej pa,,!. 
L t f ' ' Ti - ' , , r j t 1 1 1 . ’J n ! 1 \ [ tj j i * i ; I • ’ \ , I ~ , h I ' n it I e 

a hunt what the A a t t u i. e. - 1 * i , i m , w . } , < i -i t ' - in 

T<i( Idniu H* Jhil n .hfu; o* g . uu .te .i 

mart*!. h;,t it ou'ji't to I., i > m. mt.* , * .t lu.it Hu'mi il:. 
Pill in p,i--( 4 ,in\ Pol oil h Co no 4 o, the I u h (hr , .n 

mint j>oai4 wi.ii.i lar.e tli* po , to ’i\ n- ii.nnP 

ii['u(! ati'. "i-t \ -[!..( < m r."ii'iu-j .>1 ,m -.'Uio u 4;'. i’ -i 
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npi-n ilial open .-I'ace tu toi the v, 

clause". That iiiiLilit oi miu^ht not he- ris-lit, bu" the mischiet 
^^a^ that tlitie wa- no I'P] oit..Mit> ot lelt'-i n;.. tlo. matt* r 
to ni\ (Uit-i(l( bu<^ \ . llo' iiuittt i wa- to i't. ^trt!e<l om e 
arid lot .ill iiv .oi aibiti.itor appointed by tli*'- Local 
GL'veriiiKtnr lloai-i. iioni deca-ii ii tln.n'- be 

no ap['t.il In an aita-b .i 7’.' , 7 s 't wj" 

-t ii-il>Iy pi-inttd nut that u]l^ nt in appi'nit^d .tv .. paola. 
iiv'dy knew the ' ew- ci that ito-lv. and \vora>i nattnailv t Al 
in \M:h thu-e mcw-. Hl vtaaM 'aa;je-t that the Tnst.tute 
niinh' b,.\(. -aid ^liv pn pLilv \.nh(Mt Ii.'k.ui.: tlieni-f'lvt- 
pV().n---ai!ial!y un the Lucal Glo ei ntneat Loanl. that ni 
all LiJe-tton- ill di-'^nte the i -lioa.di bi- ieiti'ied 

t'l all aibitja’’'! l-i be 1 < iliiiiian <1 by the I iLi-idellt ot 
Tin 11 (iWU In-i'tute Oi l-v th* Tif-nhiit e.t iht Sui- 
\eve:-’ lii-titnn-'ii. Theyiniulu have t- keti up the mattei 
much more n. mibly rliaii tl.ey ba-1 duue. — The-n tin i’< 
v.a- .oiuiIri 2- aitei \Uth h lUi'I to 'shell ht. th.i'i;.ht 
tlieic wa- Coii-idei Jjle ^apinent-^ eii the ia<,t or the 
In'=;titiite — via rh.e veiy lapuc- amount n puiely aichi- 
tt" tui'al Work that wa- btiiu diuu by c* it..ai -tr>ie- and hv 
Cel ram laiLn tuiiil-hme Lnn-, 'l)n?< -toit- an-l the-e 
laiec tuiiij-hma nublicly teil tin,; :htw had undci 

tin'll ceniiol a 'd a* thcii departmt-nt- proie--'ion<il ad.me 
OliMoU-Ix , tl.i u obit et 'a a- ts' t-ndeaso.n to eonvinOe the 
( lieiit that in-read ot LU'i'a'-inu m .-.aependent aaehntLt 
he voald be '<uuh t-ertei -ei\t,d by thtiii-elve-. The 
inteieii- t wa- that h\ d-eiyur :h:- tie v vn.hid e.iie the coio- 
nii--ion ot thi. aiehitecr islieo-a- they woabi <u> nothin^ tU 
The 'oi: ; on the eoimaiy, Le vcotuietl to s .y that no 
sr-Mi- ami no ta.niel'au Liiii ceitdai ItOei* a -t lit ot aic-hi- 
tct t-^ V aj'out I'ai ilia ui tlnm' ,aal tin o-foie. auhoimh i’ 
did not appeal pi-joabiv the . < clnUi'je'i bv the 
aic-biieet. it appealed in -o-ue cthei way m conne etion with 

tile i-r!tt aTc". fie tno.i'aht ti lv ouahi, wnii ait iUicine 

them-tht- a- piOlt.-'-io lal mtii upon iln-e ei_ luini-hii a 
tii’nm and stores, to make it uenLiahy knu'.Mi nn eoniL way 
that the puhha' T^veie 'indf i a nrhapin'elien-h'n ahoaeihei 
It the! Lon-bb i'ttl ti;ai by ein['o\,n_ rli. -* loin- tln\ 
'Aeie -aMiie tilt' cnnjnn''''ion ot th<_ ars iotei t. Tin- wa- a 
matter of meat iniportain^e tor the y^ niiaei men, niid he '1:.; 
not -ee wily the pi<)it--ioii -}ioui<l bi (b_pii\t_d oi that woik 
\cai anti ^eai. A‘j<tin not onlv ih. t lau losik at the a'lc- 
tioiieem. ffe wa- con-T^-jitly liaMno to meet tiieinin t.<,'nnec- 
t onvithm ater- which v.cieiirt nitittei- loi an auetioneei at 
all : intact, ill onto a-e w belt in wa-t n;j<.yed, a ml v, Ik le tlieie 
wa- am aueiiomt-i on the ('tin. r -an Ik took np tins 
tion. that the Act -aid. • .i sul^evor.‘' anti he -hould ha^e 
taken up the pt-i'*')!! thn .m a.utioileei .utiiiu lor tlie 
adiohiiim ttwiiti wa- not <i ^ai . evoi . and omabt tt> have 
notlnne to do w tth it. 'Ihe-o v eie matter - w hieh he tin (Uuht 
tile In-tiiute -hould makt tht imlilic tliorriuehly actpiainted 
with .md tri to put ;i -tti[) to ilii- cr.nlu.il tm-tinu <>1 tlie 
ai ■ iiirt.et tiom In-pittpti po-Pion T!u la-'t woul he had ttt 
-ay wa- ahout ie_isuatn a. 7b eJ> < bn. bad mc-t m mcly and 
iin i-i u-( tully mi ti.it t ■! -lin a ’ a the hi- ! icw w ^ r k^ a jtJ * 'a scba . 
and lunl done e\cellent -ei \ u »■ ill -oiindiiiu tlie an t bncctui.il 
]troh‘^-ion a- to tlieir \it\\s on tin’ Repistiatnui Ihll. The 
i?«lttoiuil C"'-niint nt> ot /be /b-.'-n, haal Iftii mo-t tail : 
tliei* li td b( ( n no atlt inpt to pie-- the in.inrr om vmn m 
lilt otlu 1 . and the rt -<ult ot it w a- In* <h>l not tpntt know the 
pci( enlace. but In b* li- d that ^ttmeilnim him To [n i cwnt.ot 
tlio-o who liad wiitieii to 7 in 7br <<> . bad declau d inta'.oiiv 
(d le-ji-itaii.-ii. H» Inippt'iu'd tti 1 now th.il ibe u a-on the 
In-titi.te lia.l tioiii the \t 1 \ ih -t i-b |et ted to tin lleci-iiation 
IhH WMS btiaii-t IT wa- imiMt d i'\ ,, \oiumer -ociety ilu' 
Soenr\ oi Nnluttii- llnu* w.i- a ceiiam amount ot 
p a!oii-\ on the [Mit ot tlie In-titiite He \\a^ (putt- pie- 
paicd to IhMi tho-f era - oi No. \o.“ biu lu happened xo 
Icnow tli.'it .t wa- ^o. At all event- tliat liad all heinwi[ad 
out. mil lh(\ iviu'w mtw tint the Soiietv of \ichn<‘it- had 
piactic.iily bit tliLin-eht.- :n tlu* Inind- ot the Iimti- 
rate, .ind he did think that after the ie-iilr ot Tho B 


rl.h s, the In-titute -hould now at once boldly say 

that they Lad no opposition whatever to otier to the Bill, 
hut. on the (ounaiy, that they would yive it their entile 
-up'port. It wa- ail veiy w’cll foi tho-e who weie in niriu- 
ence. and. getting to the end oi then djy-. to -ay that thiiies 
Wf.w' all imlit a- tney ai’t.a but lor youii,g meii.aud paiiKti- 
k’uly tui youiie men in tb* iiio\ ini t-, Ik thought tlie Itepi-- 
UatiOii Bill was ab'oiiutly r--eiitial. and he hojied the In- 
-tifute would now give it its thoronch -uppoi t. Tu Bk i b./k no 
Xtic^ iiom it- veiv i.onmiencemr-nt Pad -uppiiired it. thb\ 
ihal a qinup i of a ceniuiy at it and he hoped tht day 

was not fai distant whc-ii the seal or the Roval lu-titute of 
Biiti-h AiLhitects would be eiven to a mca.-uie which woubl 
piotci 1 tin' pi ores-. on loan ihe ilamapmc intiu-ion- w Inch 
\cexe now nia'le upon it. 

Mi. H. HAP.ravn ku I.AXo-iox A.\ said that Mi. bA’ced- 

w iidliaddealt with tiK icpoit -0 eVlla U- ll\ L'ly tlij t then waB 
-eaiKth iOein to siv aiuthiiK more al'i'cai it : but there w’ere 
one Oi two thing- to which he desired to call attention. On 
i aee dp tlieiL Was a leieiellLe to '• the Institute lepiL-ellta. 
tives to c!\c eNehi'Ce bcioit' the Boaiilol Tiadc Committee 
on Artistic Cop\ li-ht. nm ie[>re-cntati\ c- leUK Mr.Btkhei 
.'ud Mr. .Tohn bV. Simp-on. Thev ha>l ah, he behevc-d. 
leceived a leitei sent b\ tin ^eLietaiy diat^-d r.rh .\piil 
ht.,Mlc>l -Vichiu ctuiai Co[)yii,L;ht ' and in tbc ni-t paia- 
gi'apli It was etmed that " aichitectiu’e had at la-t been 
aceoided its pi’opei place between the -ister aits ot paiutniL; 
and -lulpiarr.*' But -inely aiLlntecruie had always Lmen 
a< Loided ii- piopei place. It had been lecogni-t d by the 
-o\eie:gn m the Iu;?titute Charter evei since lSo7. But 
vluit w'a- copcii.abt :n aichitectuie bbki- it mtciub'd to 
})U^c^t ihe a[i[dicat]oii or somt thing to a particulai use or 
puipose because that s* anetlnng happened to ha\e been the 
-ucces-ful conce[)tiOn ot an aichitect*- mind Ii it meant 
tiiai. thill lic submitied that the -taiiilaid ot pioie--ioiial 
inui'w !» dgt- w'ould be mati r.aliy liindtied in it- a'BaiiLe. 
bViuit dichitects did not n-e existing examples a- the very 
el 'Linn.ai' toi tbcii o vn -tud'e- e\en nn taiinii what theyi inw 
- dt ltd could not bt mipiow d, and emulating to -uipa-sthe 
lie lect - -:*mennie5 tobeioundm the bc-t example- He wanted 
to undei-taud wdiat the Council meant by architectui’al 
copMielit. It w.i- mconCinablc that a -ucce--iul architect 
po--es-iiig the et neioim soul that the -tudy and practice ut 
aichitecture would picduee. in addition to tlm leiii'anera- 
tion justitied bv tlicir scale ot clnirces. would coiideseond 
to receive Copyiigllt Ke'^ Pie siicge-led that they -hould 
ihop entiielx any idea ot biiimiiig about copyiiglu in 
architecture. He wdehed to leter to a matrci. in the 
Ihpoit oi the I’lactice Standing Comniiitee. o: winch 
he had the honoui' to he* a meiuhii : ‘ The -nb.iect ot pio- 
ie--ior.al ad\eiti-ing which was iindei dKCu--ion at the 
date of the la-t Annual Report ha- been lurtlici con- 
-idcvcch* Ac. In the ie\i-ed By-law- .i pa--a,ae wa- to be 
interpolated in the deelaration to be -igiU'd by nie-mlfCi-. 
M/., ”and that I will not advertise my n.une either in any 
iiew -paper or otlieiwise " It would be iiiteic-ting and 
iii-tiiictiN e ti' the RriiciKc Committee to be antn cm 
illimtiation a- to w'bat “or otlnrwi-e" could include. 
Tlicio wa- a hniucd liability ccmip.niy. a <oit of ^ujiide- 
nicutam unc‘ to Stnbb-h a- lu' wa- told !»> .in ollicial 
in that oitiie. i abed the Auhitect-' Technical Buieau. 
This Ccinpany -cut out lettei- with prominent heading- 
hearing the nanu - oi well-krowm architect-, member- and 
Icllow- oi the limtitutc. one a pa-i Vice-l ’i e-ideiit. That 
rinse gentlemen -lioiiid allow them-eive- to he exploited in 
thi- hold, dc tumt fa-h.iom wlien the Council waie laying it 
down that niemlui- -hould not advi i ti-e the ir name- m 
anv new -paper- or otheiwise, -Imwcd that they weu 
actually parties to their names being advciti-ed in this 
manuei. He did not object to ad\ ertisiiig ; he could see 
nothing wreum in it. hat if they were- to legislate upon it 
ami make rule- Un’ theinsehe-, let them at lea-t be fair and 
not allow member- of their body to adveitise their names 
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given ” iCluife O'J. ideuit dial ' L- t 

anybody read that Tciitruce aii'i '^ee i: iLl v e- a ■! l 
into It iinyihinu tano'hle, t.> >in(M thtU^U'le. lu : 

it dimply eau-ed tiouitlt. 'ja\t liu-uie-- to ’ i 

deprned tlie aibitie.tor oi tl.e le i pouu lur wlo. :o 
wa- called upon to eveicKe h - ’ ul.mtoit .uiil d-.'i 

One iin 'le u nuiik he w i-ta d to 111 I O Tie Hi>u A*'Uto.^ 

-uoge-tvd that the titb. • Hon.-ia.;. A--.>Le:re- o'.bi o* 
alteied -o lon_ they p a<l a -lU'^cdp:!.- n FT- ]io|^d 
that -uu’je-tioii woal'l nut be > -1 ui-o' im l i .a-*b.> i_b 
they Aeie Hoiiniaiv A-~' ( ate-, t! t ' Veit ori.-n [er -t 'u aU'l 
spoke upon it rie.ent luatteis It iaol ue ei i.eeii -u.- 
ge-ted that they obieete*! to p.,\ ' i!.-t .1 to il .o.vl I - 

dul not see that they sliojid. I.e e.ueliipt He Ui eoo* b U ■ , 
to the taii'K ui the la-titute. 

IMr, \V. Ih Davir OF. hh] sari that atte. the intcic-Ui-L 
-peech OI iMl Wuodval 1 It -ftl::r(l LlIllU < e o V *■' -' V 
:i.iL\ thine tuith. i In the % .-v ot cir.-: siea Hi- e.iHL''ia. 
on the tace of It. seeiiie'i su vei^' LLunpiete. . n«] Mi Wuuih 
\.'avd. he v\ A- sure, would have tlie -vnipatuv or the u.apirh} 
ot iiieiiib*'!- in all that he ha-l -a'd. Iheie va- on.' 
paitieular vested inteiest neihap- tluvt in h-- Leoeia! 
attack uii vested interests coniie-etecl with the Institute he 
had not routhed upon and that iva- hi- own oiienJ j]i- 
poiutment a- x^eiinanent annual nita. It tin v t iind) np 
the last hve oi six Annual Keport' they vould nnd imme- 
diately atter the pieliininai_;t hu-ines- IMi. WoO'lv ai'l i isinu 
to say a tew word-, hi- tevv wui<l- x iinnina into .t goo.] many 
page- He owned that i'e -hould b^ \eiy -I'liV iinb.rUi 
that paitieedar vested inttiOst touche'h TiieH'^ vv' - ’ a-t one 
point. hoi\e\ ei, ill whieli that luiLfi’t b. aluth bit ui a d in_. i 
to the Institute. Ir w a- all i leht <1- bjn_ a- tlie' iiad o man 
like Mr. \Vu..dvaid : but he iniviit ac oiin - pi^-ci.pAve 
I'lu'lir to it: othei peo^ le niiAiit 'I'- the - 'ine. j id it -[ lU^' 
po..^ible that in the hand- ot an .n-i iu['. .b m\- Couii' 'h 
wlneli Ml. Woodwaid -iign«.-t«d mijlit b* po--ibb. , tin y 
iidght have an anna..i ciitie who would, by skiltullv a\oidii'e 
the real tioint, so -ooib.e tin- * ai- ot tiie nn t tine tlu.l t'U v 
niielit po-sibl\ nn-- tin i » mipo, rant p' nit- 1 >1 di-i u--ioii 
Their ears had been vriv plea-uiulv tiekled th-t <-wening, 
and they had enjo\ed it, but it was ijn--ible tb<a it tbr tick- 
ling veie continued on ilu'-aine ])oint It mieht bedf -imbirtn 
sliitt tin- [xiint ot tin* tickling. Theieva- om imittorupon 
vhicli Mr, Vv'oodwanl had not touched, at anv late in the 
last fewAnnu.il Ih port-. He wasipnte -nre lx* w ould h,i\e 
the s\nip.ali} ed tin* \(.)ungei meiiilx i- in iiiging that they 
sliould ha\e .1 laieei voi' e — he vtad that into hi- i. mail - - 
in the inanageiiietit of the In-titnte. There wa- one point 
whii h had not tieni toU(‘lied upon m/. rln ie<t’pt- lioni 
tin Ji\iiminarion-. Theie \\<i- (‘\ei\ m ai a Meai piotu of 
il.tiOO or hi. .> 0 o. which ( time eninely tioni pinior mem- 
ber- enteiiim tin* Institute Not a Mold had b* on said 
aboiit that Ll.’iUUni hhdui). What did tin si jniiioi niem- 
beis get ihiectly in exchanue loi ihut ^ Tin \ eot eeuain 
piisilege-. of (Oiir-e: but tin v eot ab.-olutelv no \oiie m 
the innnageim nt ot the InstUiite It -* ♦ nn d to him, nt any 
intf*. ih.it tliat pawnent -bouM !;<- iteoeni-eii a- of \,tliie to 
tin In-nrute and it -hould be boldly laeed tiut the In-ti- 


lult ihd m ik' a proln i i dial kind, .ind iiLditl\. .\t the 
-ainet’o*. t a- a l.o I V, in. If )uM bt at know b din. d b\ all 
[i-t ni. ml . ’ - I : t * t h’-rt’U. . .V- to tin toian. ml aii a"g. - 

nil ■ l- L'^'t.t.d V di - !l. p-nl, tin l. w.t. -. \. lai 

Cl’ > i p<'"t- 'bibh t’oi„nr til \\ . .o i\\ al •! m gilt hit', t 
li .1. 1 IF'U .. t’ a'l.-iU.,-'. I’ a .'..i- }'.-ha]i- .'lit ol 
n. dll i .L' ’ t i\ - e ,’o -a * . . i :i. \ < i- I \ \ • .ti 

I . « ,i . : 1 1 . , w I - ' I p - - ' 1 . 1 ’ \ ' !' • I 1 1 - 

w. I’d I o. I . it _ . . i ._h ■' *’ ill \ o U'l not bi'ld u It 

: Li * A am-l tin m. ■ ’ mn.* '-w ■ go. d d-ai 

-Ic" . ihm h' . \ '-c 'n p'-..- U'. -tan*. i>' ibe 

- CL t' t t* . V, nl- c: . m: >n ..'1 Las** la t n 

\fi\ n a" -•'o';a-' 1 * 1 ,. -- i- . h .-I b. . n 

m ; .i - * 1 n no ’ ■ - i - F i : . .d . 1 i n i . .aid to 

tl.L m** m* It * t th. 'a N 1 U 'ho’m' ^ tin- .s to. 

•b I N I V - n *,ni_.d i- dn I n du\ hmr. * v. il.e 

In-du a . Oil .l’ ' c 0 ' .t I O 1 , p. 1- '1 . ,d 

(fun t \L. i . in . 'J lb.* -b \ * I , Wiia b ab-" itsi) p.i’ 1 It- 

li a.L 11 'W HI t m r* . .1- N ' i V, b , !,, , , ;jnl . a P’ > ”1 tl It 

Ml Wu. di h cl o'v< .C" Ic.di -ti n.g. -V L' _h. a’.'! ih " 

\s a- that ll-L . . V, ,ni an inicm ci e 1 oui J 1 1 . m .i h. . - 
T'-»ni. 't- t.oM,-,d io ii.-.bai\.L W'ii\ -b..U'i it b. 
elOOim ‘aoLiv ‘ Ih no -unn *1 Ln.Vie 'v i — .ul. -.I'otioo- 

I: - ' . . di . ti . \\ -'U to* rb l^t , j. httb 'Ulor- 

m Vi.’i o' ih,,: p.jon I: h .,t v.a- -bs v - unl\ going .u 
p.e- imp*'-, .. LMb.n-e '*dn.A t.:m. n. .-.*- li "i. midt a 
te.: .n .n.LOan: * * p.orh Whv d->i n.a' ib.- In-r.t Ue 
-*hi r .iiii- a*]'! to .i- ' n la ! d ii,,p, ,. nr'c .ni'i vik* ihat 
)'c_,*'t It-' t ’ H‘ ..-kv ' *’n.,t :* c-L J nt- -h.i ild be . .iie- 
fah-- ---.■n-idn.-.r.'l He- rhougl.i tliat th- .hi very mtu h 
ind- "t. i ij Ml Mbe ih\,cd. .md .be v. a- -^ne in vo ddl uoi 
mind tb. i> *, o n ni s be 'n ,.i man w tli r. gaol l'» him 
Ml. Ih'-mx T.H’ii. he sc', We- luu.e evtiy \tai 
to tlnink oui u.eri'l Mi. Wb.o Ivoii'l u-v in- -eai.h’ing and 
nio-: L'* ni tl ci.:ici-m- He a’v.ay- di,t'\- .iHentmn 
s. ii-ihl\ 10 I'o.ni- which n *iu.i. h, 'lei latn^'ii. .aid v hieh me 
'ji interest to t-\eiy nninbei .>r tlie In-t.tute. IF-ieie I 
eorm r*' h - itmaik- I \\. rd.l lb. t*. itiei to tin la-t 
-pf akei - i.()-t i\.it on- H' -p'dte '>1 th** . ''ll.ldt mb’.e -.im 
wh-ch pai'l ill hediii’!’ 't oil he-' b'tt I do not know ii I 
roile' t'v 'ga*hei>"l that I > - igge-hcl rh a tli'-'-e who T^uid 

tin tic- -I'ou’il h.:\ , - ane M'ntiol oi ibt nniMagemoiit oi 

hie In-* nre 1 mink u '\oidri b. a i ahei ropc,-tu\ev 
proceeding if tba*" ,Veie done. I -eppo-c {n. e- , ' > % -'Clety. 
|earm‘d or .at -tn . v.ln'li la- -Anb'U- tint nee --a'lly 
lm%^ to pay t* v*-. .v A I -ba'.d.i think th it they .lo -o Ix*. a'l-e 
thev think tho-e n . - ai* Vf il in\* sted in tiit'-iing foi the 
exam* nation- roi wh > ii tin y pay the f»^- I -houl-] like tni- 
lln 1 r*> -a\ tbm tin C-eineil iiio-t thomuglilv appn date tin* 
pleat -ei\n.e- whiehau leiidejed }i\ the ixnmmn nt oHie a'- 
ot till- Tu-titute. iiiiel i gladly say that thos. -ei vices aio 

a]i})reciat« d not only in wold- but in de, d- Withiegaid 
to lU<* adM*i ii-mg mi.} rln* il non iehn.*d t-' b\ tin* la-t 
speake*) . 1 m.iv tajdain rimt until .i tew Ac-ais ago we 
irce’.ved i'ddn a vear toi a'U ei tismnent- \Ve tliought it 
better to that auan-j* nn lu and a C.'mmith e .>t tin* 

C'eaim il touk ]i,iin- to pm, tend* i - fioin \aiious jieop]*, and 
wt m.nb -mb h. run tbit wi L.'t a ]'t' L‘le--ive J'.ivmmit foi 
our adxeiri-einrMts until iiov. irn*,n'ln-il oon a \.:u piofu 
iol file Ill-Iititli . b avllic -olin b(al\ el-e \\]io-( bu-llH -- It ]- 
to .b ) : h{' ai I\ el t: - in*j to in i } e what )iiotit f ba \ tan * nit of U, 
I mav mention tb..t wi iia\e liad i enion-tt. an e- tiom tin* 
.nUeit.sMin m e.-ntuo toi - , who -a\ rb.it it i- t.ir ton inucb, 
and a-k u- to in.i 1 i' a 1 * d-ietioii. Wn ha\e In !d tb<m to 
then bond, and I Think \oii will ‘igiee* tb.it it wa- the i iglit 
and pro[x'i dut_\ oi tbeCoimril, wbuh ha- tin* mauapcmeiit 
ot wmi tiiinl-. f.t I a - nmeh a- tbe\ t ould and to adlieie 
I" iki' b n‘'j un nnunad, ...iiid to I -vnipathi-e wirh 
Ml Woidwanl- eihi. ;-m tliat tin* Couin ll ib'e- imr gi\e‘ 
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euou;_rh tlelail ill u- repou. I think iliat i> \li\ much lu 
thf hetuiiicut ot ihe Council, bccau-e it ihc Genoial iJohy 
kiie\\ one tithe ot the lahuiu^ tliL Council mule i ten ik in the 
niteie^t oi the Iii^tituic, I tcel "Uic ihoio v.nuhlhe nhintciy 
iiioie upprecuitiou of then woik. Thi-iepuit. I ..;_uee. - 
too nicanic: it doc' not i anuhina Iiln the Woik 

that I'' u’oh uaJ'> u. Many uieiiil.f m ul th. lu'^'niirc anpc-ai 
to think that to be a niciuhci oi the Counc-1 i- i"i the 
gloiifu ation oi the men ^\h(< are on that CoanciL and th.'ct 
they (hu\t ^oiiie mt^at henetit out ot it. If i-. ho,ve\ei. 
no exagiiciati jii to ^ay tiiat soiiu- ot the blWci^t nieu oi the 
profti-ion who are on the Count J deMiue labouis to the 
'•eivtfe ot that Counc'l which, it they weie leinuneratecl 
in the oi'hnaiy way ot‘ the ale oi » hai,_i - oi the in-iiiute. 
w'oulcl come to fiom al oOU to a'J.cOU a yeai loi eadi one 
of them. I do not like to reier to my^eli. but I u;aiet to 
■^ay I am on twelve i oninnrtt c-. and otbei- aic ni the -'.ane 
position. If you will c’on-idev wiiat it ntean^ tin^ attinp 
onnuuitious cominiitee- ^ h?agecl with orevttix-ponsibdities 
out of which no personal ,c;ain i- made oi any soU oi kind, 
you will s«ce that inenilai^ ot tht Council .iie -tiiMim to 
advance the iutere-t- or aivlnttcture and the lutere'^t- ot 
the Institute that they do :t uimruclcinply. ami at an lui- 
mense saciitice ot time and labour. ha\ebet uciirici-cd 
with reeard to the iiiattf„L' OI '• Town Piannm^^ " 1 am not 

on that Committee, but I know' that the Council haS been 
most active in eveiy stace ot tbeu pioceedui--.. They have 
interviewed Miiii-Tem. and tin v have obtained in the Bill a 
recognition, a hx ''tiou./.. lor aichitectui’e in ie:?peotof the 
town-planning scheme ot, I think, eveiy city ui the king- 
dom. That i- tollowuiJ on th.e hue- IMi Woodveaid thought 
should be done, and it icpie-eiit- a great Mtoit. Then 
again, in another department, w'Uh the Local Goveinment 
Board, the Couucil has lieen ino-t jevtlou- te try ami con- 
seiwe the right- and pri\ ilccc-s oi aichit'.cts in le-pect ot 
tlieii I’emuneiation and po-iiien. The Local Cloveiument 
Board are contemplating issuing a Fonn cu Agieemeut to be 
entered into by eveiy public bo-ly with the aiLhitcci- tiny 
employ, and aunongotln rthinr- they .Oe leaviiiu ilieieinune- 
ration a blank -um. A deputation rrum the Council w aited 
on the Piesident ot the Local Govenuueut Beai'l to point 
out to him the r\ii that wouM n -ult : IoluI aiilhoiitic- not 
knowing what that meant would be ahno='t ceiiaiu to .idver- 
ti-e and ask the architects lui how- little they woubl do the 
work- I pointed out the giavity cu the iii.ittci. and the 
Council deputed mcmbeis to see the Pie-idont of the 
Local Crovcinment Boaid and ruggest that theie should 
be a note appended to the agieciucnl to the ettect that 
the lemunciatiou ot ilie aicluicci -hould be accouliim 
to the -cale Oi the Bov.il lii-tiiutc ot Bnti-h hicliUecU -. 
That 1- the woik that is done behind your back, but 
^ohlv and entuely in yuir intne-t-. Another impuii} 
ot the I.ov al Goveiiuuoit Bo.wd was .i- lu win then tin- 
.uchitect -hould be .-iipicme ucer thewcuk'^ he dir-ijued. or 
wliethei he should not have a--o(.iated cviih him an engineer, 
who ^houbl not lie undm him. but woikiim in equal autho- 
uty with him. I he Couiunl sent a uieinbei to the Local 
Govoiumeut Bcuud to unpre-'^ upon them that that wu- a 
wrong I'o-iTion. I liad tlu* hoiioiu ot being that mombei 
and gu\e evidt uce beloie a Commi--iou I ni-i-ted liiat 
the architect wa- tile ( liiet expeit, that nc> eiigiiieer 
could know wliat he had in hi’- mind iii dcM-iim a big 
liemc, and that tin* enmnci i -hoidd Ih.* sulMudinatt' iii 
e\eiy paiticulai to hini, and that ho alone -hould he the 
ma-tei builder, the ari hitcct ot the place. That was a woik 
uiulei taken by the Coumnl again entirely in mnir inleie-ts 
with .1 Mew to eonseive tile po-itiou which aichitmts jno- 
pei’ly take in thm kingdom, and whu h we hope lo i ri-e day 
by day, and whicdi we aie always c-mcerned in looking atter. 
Then again we aic a^ked, Wlvat doe- the “lUiaidot Profe-- 
Monal Defence ' mean.’ It mean!- that tlmt hod\ aiLi-e 
architect" who ;-ubmit then ea-e?- to them so ,i.- it po'-"ible 
to show them their right position and to avoid entering into 


hrigatiuii wheie such is unw'ise, and it they are unhappily 
eiiibaiked in litigation, to help them in every way they 
can. All ad\icL- i- gi\en giatiiituu-ly. but, surely, in 
th(' inieLesi ot e\eiy niernbei of the Institute. It was 
owing to the Boaul or Proiessional Defence that the grant 
OT clUU was made to Mr. Hunt, and a- the mattei has 
hiLii iruoicd to I Will make suiiie oh-ei vat Lon" upon it- As 
legaids Ml. Hunt him sell. I had never seen him until he 
QcAWc betoie the Boaid oi Proit-sional Deience. Mr. Hunt 
was -tiivnm loi a principle which the Council held to be 
entirely in the inttie-t- or all practj-ing aichitect-. and that 
IS, that it a public uoily employ an aiehitcct to do work he 
siioaid be paid loi i:. and that they -huuld not be able to 
get oat oi u by some q.nbbit as to whether he had been 
appointed un*Ur seal or not. In this sase words have been 
u-ed bv Ml. Lan-'ton w-liieli I do net think are lair. Mr 
Hunt did cweiN thing in hi- powar to get hi- appointment 
under -eal Xiie document wa- diawm -up and agreed to 
between him and the Coinicil hts employer-: but on a 
change ot the Council, the new body retu-ed to -ign tlie 
document atter he had done all the work. The Coin- 
miiiee ot Derciice said. •* 1 hat i- an unjust position.* 
and we riled to help Mr. Hun: wiien he tought tor the 
principle whuh was in the interest ot eteiyone in this 
loom, aii'i w-e granted him a hundred pound- tow-aids 
his costs. dVas that not w-orihy oi the In-mute V That 
1 - the work which the Board ui Protes-iunal Doience 
does. — Then, again, theie i- tiie Competition- Committee 
of the Council, over which my triend Mr. Hare pre-ides. 
dVili anybody say they have not done good work in the 
luteie-t of ( vegv meuibtr of the Iii-tiiute? Wherever theie 
i- an injn-tme attempted to be pei petrated in any comli- 
tions. they -trive to argue politely and if necessary argue 
strongly in order to protect the position ot the architect 
aiid to prevent him tioiu being treated as it he were a 
tootiuan. Is that not woik which "hould be done ^ It is 
w-ork w-hich take- up an immense amount of time. It is 
work which IS ceiy a^^iduou-ly done, and it itsuU" in 
lai-iiig the position ot aichutct-. I’romoters are beginning 
to leali-e that ainhitects are not to be treated anyhowg be- 
cause there is somebody looking after them and protecting 
their inteve-ts. 

Mr. dVooi»WAiLi* ; That i- ju^t the explanation we desire. 

Mr. Hall : Quitf so ; and. as 1 began by saying, I think 
that Mr. dVoodwurd i- light in a-kmg tliat the-^e reports 
should be more iiilL I tliink, too, 1 may safely say that 
they are to be more tull in future, because: the more you 
know- ul the work that i- done by the member-, whom you 
I \eiy ycareh ct a- the C’ouucil the imue you will appic'ciate 
it, and what i- the re suit ot it The le^ult is that tlie 
In-titute stand- in the puhlic eye to-day ten time" higher 
than it -tood twenty years ago. Wh\ i-? it ’ It i- because 
>cun elected lepre-eutat'Ac- aie .ilway- taking the high 
standard tliat the aiciiitectural prote-^ion i- a digniried 
pi'ore--ion whicii must be tieated with as much ie"pect as 
the legal or aiiv othci protes-ion. — Thr next point ciitici^ed 
wa- the que-tioii el the Charter and Bv-laws. and observa- 
tions were made w-ith legard to legistiation. May I remind 
cou th.it the Sutqdenieutal Charter lui" been granted ; it 
ha- been gi anted in piu.-u.ince of a policy unaniinouMy 
adopted by the Institute and unanimously appioved 
by all the Allied ^ocietic". It i" the loyal duty, I 
-nbiiiir. oi every meiiilier of the In-tiiute to .-ee that 
that C'hartei ha- tan p ay .iiul to a-si"t in the pa--ing 
of the Bv-laws whuh will be presented to you within 
a few w'eek-. The-e Bv-law.s h.ue been the lesult of con- 
-ubi.iiloii b\ a Committee and by tlic Council tor some 
month-. e\eiy wold ot tiiem has been weighed and con- 
-ideied. and w-hen they come beioie >ou I liope they w-ill 
not be \ecei\ed lU a< avpmg -pivit, but will be looked upon 
in the light ot compiomi-e-. that they are the result of 
coii-ideiiiig ail acpecis of a ease. TJnder the Supple- 
mental Chaiter a new chi'-'- of Licentiate is to be created 
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will come in AVe hoi't e^t^iy itin tcf-lc .ucLiita: :n ua. 
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buuiit\ Co nil h wa- pxniu to put thi- into .i L li laU u LiJ 
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with eteei -irU'.tUies only; anhi v hen ihis Liil w.i- sent to 
u- ,’.e wert .i-ked lu txpie-^ <.n u.. n. an 1 to -<.nTi 

: i.a‘ 1: ill ..huu* ihitt ti.iv-. ihi- v\t- ' o_.iil nut pt>---nlv 
llu Tne CoUiitv Council then . -ued loi .. conicrence or 
-ttti’.h pnhh'. bodie-. iTl the teclin c.T boTi oS. m r..iw. ih. t 
had ..ny lur. it-’ in tin nu'ttti — tht I..-tit uion oi C ,d 
i an. 1 Utcl tilt. Ah.t i. ilia . ' i Lllo'U>_fc]e. the Ltiililei -. liar 
'^Uiit-yois, tilt Aichittc:-. -.nhi othei ui-iitiu.oai', Ti.. > 
intt oi t iiiicii I'Co' .mt] With oiir dl--elu.^_n‘ ’.ott 'Id Ttd 
th.n tin [,t lilt 1; ]i 'hoUid bt inn ltd to f.ttinal 'no 
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:<V Matj J90!f 


< It -r V tiv ihr Ip-tiratt' i'.t i'tN\ m ui 

tiie h.al :■'! -o I'-i-, H( U'>p^ I 

tliir T!'t‘ -aK'- .Jill FtUow-- (>r A't li'^riTipt li."! 

'1 '<i 1 Alf 11- V Fl. ■ I l! 1 , I -tIi 1' i 

tel i>v. - V-' “inI '11 cdiMiu '* t rl.t li \s.l-, 

Lc rU<j;ijL: a .I’-rntr .. L tp- L.-pait ili ii A-'.'- 

t I I't - lia'i til- I u'-r i. • \ uu "F.ir. O*!, 1 It ( . - i: u \ - iti* 'n 
.1 t < >1 'STit ui-i 'lut.' 1 < i '1 i' ili- ronii '-t iIm u 

3l'i)>]_v. 'I t '>v»ju!.iL Lt ijt tLt li ['pitr~--u t-il Lt ! tlif 

uin-i-It r- \s Fo wt-it tli-iFi- uiiiit r tl i 1 n .-tt-i Li iF.l: y 
tilt [ii'-r rut.. . in-t.'.e] (•' Ftip-.: '> f'\ j Ik - -iici! 

Bill, c-'uki i-tLop e ri't itx: -ii.iti-’ii ..u;’itM:y 

Mi. Max Clakkt' '1. . ia ii.r- Ik-y-ii: ui tlic^ 

C' 'Uiiuirtce. -.1-1 t' al Ml. \V.,...lsvaitr'- 

LiKiLi-iii" .I't.iia tilt ii'.t -^ti - -'1 ttiiL w-iii i' 

that lie klle'A UOrmi-.L: .Aottat tli t i* .e-t.-'h at .ill. 1 l.e 

inatrfi' h.i'l be-.ii <i -t u^'e-' an-1 n < iii.ii.nei- tu -- 

Coiiilliltrtt li.ul tll-a'-iu t'l 111 .. til a- In A'm: tli- yit.- 

llUllUaLV WOi’k -llO.ii-1 Ij- ali-I llttW .t -l-_Ual 'Je t.AA.fl O’U: 

that tlitv appouitcil a -ub-Cfiiiu-.tree tf ny m 'Ae.-k. 

that <iL'u -n-'pi. befari-e t\ tia i hr-.i:’.-'''- : h* i.i-t . . i - ihd 
li. r leel ijiutf at one a- to 1 i'A\ ti'C a;iai\^i'' (” 

tarne-l out. A^ to the Seieuce Lanin: tree'- Report r-th 
lie v.'0al<t like to a^k the Cjuncil '.\hv 'iie p.^taenaili 
an luttiun repoit a- to tht in.t.ia. r- w i- n--: pi. a.iUfl 
— \ri ' An inteiiiii iciiOit t-i tht n.-.-rtai u-t' rroni M. 
Dihtlin was preset. te-l and the rina! repci: n.l be pn- 
-ented at the toiiipk-t'.O'i (i th.. v ai-- te-ri-. ih- 

CtUiiK.il l-a'l .1 pciit'Lt n-h*- i.inui rht io-ap.'.., tn ,,iiT 
these I'eprat-; r.iid to delete ul .aid aiVtiiajA to tla In, alal 
in thi- Case thev inal deAr-:! rim ;[a.•rlouh^i p ta-i.:}0 
he reieri'td to. It tin \ -h-l tint h"' . * \ * t . tb* d'-ein.-nt 
oit.ht not to be tah-.-l t*l^ Re[n.it tin- .Stan-i n„ 

C uriimittee ; it 'rhouttl be -^rateit tn.-t it had oteii le’.i-'ed 
01 ed.te«l by the C-.uineil. Tla n m iht he - i-ae'-t rha' .i 
-entence ^rhovdal br- .'abb -1 to th< lap'>\: et tht_ d 
01 Aiehitectuiai Ldueation a- to th. L'-'ii'h a Louni 
Council ttachiijc z.i--iiiteet.ne at the.i technteai -'■hoA ’ 
Fnain the paitnui]'li . novc di..rt, ■! i: del "<it aijt.a. 
veiv deal wh.it the ln-titUt-_ w el’e 'Uixai- .d. but tt 
it were etat-rd that the Lorab-'n Countv Co';. ra.il vx-ie -oinn 
to te<tcli aidiuectuie then it Ih -.ante phi. 11 . It 

aichutLtnie y-A" '-''ii'- t" la, t.iuj-'t K' tie l.ieaiuit 
County Cotun.il in- 1 ih-'y all Iir-f u .va- taunut in .i 
sort ot v.'ay at the Polvrecli — 't noull -unp’iiy tin: 

action whieh the Co iin il iia-l t.da u Wiv c-'n'-el-i- 
ablv. lb- iliOLlal hk< t-j in kc a t-.n imuiik- abi.-'U 
the Loiidi-n Countv Couiimi Bui, bee lU^e Tioni the ^cly 
bi cdnmia: he hail had •merliiiin' ki ‘lo wr'n jI It tlie 
tact that the Connell . I •' tin h. ad oi iheLi-tirnn liid '•..in - 
tioii and -end to tin la.nidoii Coutit\ ( cupn ii ee-'am 'Uu- 
nestioru '''■\’th rr; 2 ai>l to -leel-iianie bitd'hn_- .uid. i ledlll^ 
01 wioncdy. the '>cn ue. Conan Iti ^ by u-dA pin- tn, illy 
made tliu-e ^naue^ii'-n- iniil ili<v voie up[>!oM.l bv th- 
Couin.il on lehalf ot the Iii-tunti . 'Jh<y nn-s ha^e hM n 
ab-oliUely A'l’i -ma. At hi- tMr. Claikr -i -noo- -non. at tin* 
liead ot tip pajH r tin le wa- ti note -.laiitip that tin-'' 
weie to bi-. li.iund in the inann- i of ladav, - ami not a- an 
.\cr. Tiir Connty CtMini il had made tbe Fill inorf -tiU'Lent. 
,in<l uitvod'mi d a c-n-nh mbit .anoinit ot -b t ul. but tin c b.id 
pot nioie 01 ie-- to the ba-i-ot tie -Uj.t -tioji- -ml ill i-v 
the In-ritnrf Co’.n.dl. He v,..- latbe- -.npii-t-d ^^ll^n di-- 
cU'-uiL'' the ijjjtt' 1 with i lii.in th* nrbt r da\ tolu.u liini 
lead extl-tr r- fiont lepije^ Iioiii m ,!ii> ewn \ -< imtitie body 
in fa 'udon. tibpM'tmp to tliuBi''! b» inp nnide \u die toim ot 
by-l/w- ; tl ev .til be tlio.iL'Iit. x\ilhont i.meptieji. a-Uo- 
CMt< d enifttmnt'. -o tbal he pd -iiined the ( oti tie! ) w ei e 
pi-riia d ill dome .iw.i V s\ it)i then -eheni" toi Inuinplo- 
law-. Ah. lidnin T. llaii. v, iio nitob the reinaik a- to 
niahin'O av-law-. -hd not tdl them that the bydjY- nin-t 
la -am tinned l>x rln Local (b ui i niiieiit Boa id ami that 
biioK Ul' Taii.<il Crovi rrjTnent Boaid -atietioned the hv- 
lacc-: It bad to con-iiir Hot only the -cientitlc ijodii s but 
al-<j all the niuuieipal .uitboiitie^ in London. That ^\a^ 


oim oi lin -hllii ulUt - .L’omu I'.al !n_ lu-law- < bn pi int b- 
Nsoui'l ’.ke to riy to u.,U> to an the xeic b- an i’ .i"_. 

- Mipo-L'l n .i- rlidi I iiilt ib..t til. 1 1 w.i- )'o dt timt - 'll ot 
w ha: a -It d-iiaii’. 1 .iM lu i- H i- m ci’. ni i- -n - :1a! 
it thm 1 an a. uu. -1 ihi'nr on ui a -t* t i-tmnu btidnuiL the 
lu.utm A. a' 1 'h. ]n i.ULt’y - nipi- . .i. 1 h'’, < n..i uiuni- 

iipj--. .1 ht' t'-ok Lf tiiiA ipph :o -n . Uti um n .d-t- 

1! -a- lU bad \Liy 1. I.e'bv lou\m- i e -n ub -mih.- 

oi iLl uLUtkiu^n nh.' p-..t tni. Bih i it-' it- }u'. -i i I n-im, 
.Old In iiiu.Ji' • <t ti it It the Jhi. a- pa-'t -1 in t-pM-en! 
-bail-. bi't -hitiL'iIi .a.-. n.-iU-i ni. UnU tla \ 

m ent hav*. -:,i. ' n.hn-n- lo. Ir uit-a M.dl- < i oni i aiy 
tn.dai. s- .-ml -.n.u... -UinLld-.n- -npi--!tn- tb< nuinal 
}'» ilh'"- >-i tin bm’el'na lb<.» i\a- i otl-u-a .i- '.a a- 
In. tMU.'l nai'e o it, ’.w’leli wo iM i't\-ir tluti i-ina a 
-It ehii.tnn ' uii'ht.e. .‘.hliL ..h it w..- -luo- ui’b -1 wuli w.Ui- 
oi The B'ni'iin- .Vet I’ncknL--. That --.nn-l to i-e a i\ 
-Lih'd- i' int 

Mi. W. U AmuN Bm...\ / -.ud it ' a- i 

pb... - .le I' > ]'i ei til w.>id-(! 11 in i-iii ainl w :-ib >ni w idi.b 

n.-h I'oin tin r 1 Hand. Mi AVMOiiv..i'h a'nl ht wa- 

-'..n. it inii-t l'«- a uii iT -a'i-iai rn-n to tin n'lnb'-i- oi the 
In-tioUt to kn- w tli.t tliL-e -ueh i. \ .Liiatit lU-d Wat< li- 
t.i eW' alwav- -cuiL m-n.p tin -ioine- and nn-‘b.»m_- oi ail 
wln-wti, in tin 11 -e\ eial i ait.iLitn ? dorm tiieti bt-t t'» 

Stjxe th-. iiu-.o -I- or tin. In-utut*.. Ah . Woo-iw aul ha-1 
ji-ck(.'L h:- \vhip 1 rett'' inu ait. .illy i .\cr t v. lyb- -dy. incba-linp 
til- Ib.i-ia. St.indino Conimiitt. 1 . I -I ’ b l 1: 1 t iAli Atkin 
) hml t'lL hi no.a fo b- ( ' amnaii. an-l he -d u e-l to 
Lave . L-m.i’kunt .‘.coat the inetin.--! .Mn-pr-.-l iii -hatfnp 
t'n Bei'-nt oi that C- Ah. AV- - -i-.. aid hml tobl 
tin :'i li.at 1 I L.id itcintic ,"nic<l tl - Loninntt«-. ami In. 

( ou.-l ..--nr- h ni an-1 . 'i i-if-s-.nt th ,i Le v.a- i.coliad\ 
'11 til. ’• Cnniia-"'- e. b*i: when L- i:a-I b- en a littii 
ioi'-- I ilni' la \'',.adi'. bi tt‘ 1 1 ' n -1 nn -1 . - nt tin im.TliO'1- 

c. r.'l Un. iea-^'"- ny whnlmbt . I'-i 'In.- t- -1 tlnu i aim i-. Had 
lie b. cn in h - [lia- on th- day wLi-.-' :!'e n or on i-:-r tht 

d. airii.;. <:r R- i'.-it iii 'lue-* --li w -- p.’--e'l In wo.d-i luix.- 

k n- -w 11 Unit the li'.i ..t (>)i w .... (. ' .n- >b;.i d b\ tiie ( 

.'111 't w..- u'l.ra im 'o-lv a_'ie- -1 tb.-u ri'- Chauimun v.rUi 
’■ne tw'o H-jn "^e- -hoa -1 he cntia-te-1 wuh thr 
-uanine ->i tl - Ib-pr-it He -iu.tt aji-.dwtb Ah Weo'L 

w.i'-it'M’ : . 1 - not aha >e* d. I 1 a -iU i-:ai t- a y in o. i ed am . 

he L.a.l In.M that mcw hua-e’f. ami ha-i i ai the 

C oinnir’-'-t. i--i -oni- x-^ai- but o^^InL! r-i t Ua:n-ran<* - o\ti 
V ii’ch tin y ba-i i " i mit'.ol b- - am* i" ai Ue.dU 
.lit- lie (IS ' notice to -cd in rlc r Annn.d R-itui t. to call 
tl'e ( MnaiuT*a..r' to.iTini TO I '--’mnlei u: n ha-l buui tin* 
cn-toiii tln.i- r-u-- to a-k tin. Llmniu.in w nli the i u t.ii n - 
todratt it. Tinvli.nl doin, tlnit -ob Ivon tin impoiinbilitv 
ot tin 11 CoiullntUe. 

Till CuMiuiux -aid tliey ba<l h.td .i mo-t u-ctiil and intm - 
I -tme di-cn--\ou .'ud it only leinaim d b-i him to au-Ait a- 
be..t in could llto-o ijUP-riolm wli’ch h.nl not aheadx bei n 
an-w>r€'l Tiie tiiianci.d (|UP-tion- be woubl not attempt 
to .tii-W( i. imr would a-k tin s* cm t.i - \ . w bo li.id .ill tlm 
lijiin - at hi- linp»i-* i ml- to nnilNC tin me<--a]\ explana- 
i-on-. Aim AVtjitdwai-l Wvi- alwax- :m u..U in Ins rnivaik-. 
amh niT'K than ttiat, he wa- alw.iv- \ » ) \ min h to the ])oint. 
d he onl\ i)il% W.I - th. It tin y liad not j' > t him on tlm ('''Uncil 
to lu'^p them in dtawiiiL n[» tin -i lejioit- and -o -.n e -ome 
ot bi- ( litiemm- inn d< -nble w.i v— In r.) a-e In would tlnm 
blip (In ni to put in tIii-u omi--!iin-. and would m-t then 
dc.ilwith till 11 < ommi--!on-. b( ( .tii-e In wmil-l 1 m* in tin- 
-wuii. Ah ^Voodwaid w.i- p* i n rt|\ collect, the Coum il 
woubl be \ei V el.id to ii -t. 1 lii Viill W'unti d le-t but c-oiild 
not Lji't It. AI I'll! bej - ( ]i cn-d t In-m \ ear .itti r c e.ii , and \ et 
to.'k them to ta-k ioi not letiuiiLU Om- ot tin ii dutie- w,\- 
lopnpaietbc Hoii-I Li-t. Air. Woo.lwaid blamed them 
toi put tiup tin m-els e- \\\ dn- Emme T.mt, btu he did not 
know tint tliex wt le \er\ mm b to liljiiin- toi that: they 
did the bt -I tin v could, and pr* pared the Li-t wlncli tlmv 
thought '-uital-le. The tiue'-tion of '^toH'5. and tuini-hinp 
tiim- doine arcbitectuial woik wa.s a \try dilticult one, but 
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lie could ii?-uve them it bad not been lui^^otten by the 
Council. They had had it under consideration, but it had 
not been an ea-y [)rt)blein to tat-kk-. He \va- ;jlad to -av that 
Ml. Wktodwaid had b« < n uoiniuated to on the Coinnil 

next real and lie no doubt would lie able to -nuue-t -onie 
\^ay ot lie.itina the -abject. He -imuld like to ■- ly that 
tlie\ all Uh'-'l luMitily aeiecfl with Mi. Jliibbaid"- leniaik- 
on the I'etiieiiient of Ml. Uialiam. The Couileil had 
already written Mr. Giahain a letter a- tioin the Council, 
and if he heaul al-o that it tvas the wi-h ut the pre-ent 
meeting to aekni'wled;ae hi- -ev\ne- he wa- -uie it would 
he \en ^.nMtityin;^^ to him. Mi. \Voodwxard. he tlioueht. 
was a httie uiitair in '‘ayiiiM that theie wms no repoit 
Ot a lot ol tiie-e Conilnittee-. The itpou oi ino-t ot 
these Comiiiittees was m ihe woik that had been done, 
and till- was sutbcieiitly shcocn by the Report. They 
would ha\e presently to cu very careruilv into <ill the 
wuik the Cbaiter and Dv-hiw- Connuitt^^e bad done and 
he could assure them it had not been a vei v heht ta-k. 
As re.uaid'^ tbe vote foi i40 tor the Biitish school at 
Atlien- which appeared in ihelMlaiii e'-liet t lait not undt i 
Giant-, that wa- .iccounted roi by the tact tliat it wa-- 
^oted last yeui and apptaied in 1 i-t yeaiA repoit. which 
he sQppo-td Mr. \\k‘)jdwaid had not notictJ.— Mi. Na,\lor 
called attention to .i "lip which he wa^ an aid they hcol 
made. Appal ently -onie membti- ot the Ait Coiniiiittec 
\i-ited the church without Ins knowded,cte, but he wa- ^uie 
Mr. N.iylor w'ould accept the -tatenient that u wa- without 
any intention of ti«. adimr on hi- toes the pioper course 
tvoald ha\c been to connnunicate with him. but he suppo-ed 
It was oveilc'oked He wu" suie Mr. Naylor woulfl accept 
lii^ apolocy. — As to the WcUniutL'ii Meinoiivil. he bclievtd 
Mr. Macartney had nothin^: to do with that p. rtieuLii 
w'ork : it was entirely in the hands ot a Committee with 
which Ml Macaitney had nothine to do. The public 
action which wa^ hinted at heie took the -liape ot a lettei 
to Tbe T’^res. He did not know what else they could do. 
Attention had been called to the i.iet that the Chauman 
ot Standing Committee- should be (./--coec/o member- ot 
the Council. That, of cour-e, was a maltei wuthiu the 
Committee'" own hands : they had only to elect a- Chairmen 
members wdio happened to be on the Council.— A" to the 
L‘l~i to the -l.-t. .s'A. o./'/jjoU that ^eiant wa- madebecau"e 
a Luvat deal of the be^-t of the work, which eva" exlnbitul 
in the Alpine Club Galkiies. wa- pubh-htd in the 
A. A. Slctchhool. and the Council thought ir a yood thiny 
to subsidise the A. A, instead of alteniptiipu to do it them- 
selves. 

Mr. AVoonwvrm : Before the Secretary li-e- niiuht I ]U"t 
say a wool - lu coiiectimj; one little act ot tor^ettuliie"^;. I 
-aid la"t year with leyaid to the Secretary that the proof 
ot the puddinu wa- in the eutme : the puddin.e i- not ijuite 
eompletel} taton, but I think I -liall ha\e the <i-"mit ot 
ereryoiie wluni I -ay tlnit to luy mind the iinnedieiits are 
perfectly satisfactory, and no doubt in the course of a very 
fewv year" we <hall ha^c the completed puddiny, which 
will be \oiy -ati"taclory. 

The CuAiioux; I am ylad you have said that. IMr. 
Woodward, becau"e 1 think we all feel that we have an 
excellent Seoretai y. T'lie pt imanent "tail wa" mentioned 
as a whole, and I }ne."Ume Mi. !\Ea< Ali"tei will not object 
to being included in the permanent st.rtY : but a woidtroui 
IMi. Woodward i- a]wa_\" yiaiiirlny. and 1 lane no doubt 
Mr. Mac.Vlister will be giaUtied by \our leniaik", which I 
ba\e meat plea-uie in en<loi-iny. 

Tin. Sia REi \iiY : 1 noted down a tew' points from Mr. 
Wondw \id -peeeh. Tust, with ug.iid to the co"t ot 
electiie liyditing. thei<- i" a co in eon^idenible imiease thi" 
year. That warn due to a rather mtiioU" incident : the elcc- 
tiic light comp.iny di"coVt'ied that oni nnuta for "Ome "i\ 
month" IkkI l>eeti suffering tioin that "iipmem'-^ that IMr. 
\Voodwauldepucate-. and liad been onl\ regi"tt ling do per 
cent. (*! tile powei I oiisunied. "O that thi" yeai' we ha I to ]iav 
h.ih tile Ui"l \eai‘s elcvtiic light bdl. I liat av count" t\n the 


sudden iuciease. The tlH’i tor the Hulot Drawings is the 
"Um expended on that very inteiestiiig exhibition that was 
held hi I'all Mall ut the Diix de Rome diawing-. It co"r a 
Cleat deal to bung them o\er tiom Thaiicc*. to iiuuie tliem 
and "Olid them back, aiid loi the line i*i the looms and 
<uher eX)>ca'e=. The appaiciit disci ep.mc-y between the 
iteiiu ill the Repoit and in tbe T’inam ial "Matein».nt u -imply 
due tu the I ict that the Tinancai Statemeut lefer- to 
the rinuiues troni the 1 -r .Taiiuaiw to the ol -t December, 
wheica- the Repmt deal- with the yeai iioni May to May ; 
It doe- Hot deal With the - ane \eai. and if you will examine 
the two st.Ltenient- lioiu that point of Mew % ou will hnd 
tile d:-erfepai ck- di-api'tai As to the Doi trait Fund, th.it 
1 - a deiiL't 111 the -ub'Ciiptions loi the pie-cntatiun 
puiirait. which i- made uphy the Couned. A- to the Tiu-i 
Funds ^.oO : <ome ot the tiuu lund- allocated loi the upkeep 
01 the Ihize" and "^tudeiit-lnp- iaded to ]iruiluce the mces- 
-tiiv amount, and wheit there i" a deficit the Coumil ha- 
devoted the nece--ai\ -am to bung them up to tbe actual 
\adue of prize- and -tudeniMiipc. 

The motion loi the adoption ot the Report wa- then put 
and larried unaiiimou-ly. The further proceeding- of the 
Meeting aie -nihcitnrlv indicated in the Minute-, 


MINETES XIII. 

At the Seventy-fitth Annual General Meeting {being the 
Thiiteenth Geiieial Meeting of the Se-sion lOO-'S-Oi). luld 
Monday, ord May llMjp, at 'S p.m — Pre-eiit : Mr. Leonard 
Stoke-. iXcc-Pres.fh nr, in the Chair: 31 Fellows (includ- 
ing d niemhei- ot the CounciR. and *20 As-ociates — the 
Minutes ot the Meeting held Monday. Idth Apiil Ri. 447k 
w'eie taken a- read and signed a" correct. 

The decea-e ^^a- announced ot Edwuird Potts. FeUoic. 
elected 

The Chairman having toimally presented and moved the 
adoption of the Annual Report for the otheial year lOOS-Od. 
the motion wm" seconded hv Mr. dohn Slater E.k 

Mr. \Vin. Woodw'avd having review'ed the Ptepoit at 
length, the cruici-m- and que-riuns raised by him and 
othei -peakeis w^ei'e lephed to by Mr, Edwun T. Hall. 
ViCt'-l’) c'-jlcni. Mu Mk H, Atkin Berry 'T.k tlie Chairman, 
and the Secretary. 

XIr. George Hubbauh F.S A. _'T.k having referred to the 
paiagiMph in the Report anni)uncing Mr. Alexander 
Gialiam'- re-igiiation ot the Hon. Secretary-hip. tlie Meet- 
ing sLgiiitied its approval of hic proposition that a letter 
should be addres-ed to XIr. Graham expre-cing members' 
appreciatum of the di-tingiii-lu d -eiwict- he had lendiued 
the Tn-titute during the ten year- he had tilled the oiVue. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report wut" then put 
from the Chair and the XletUing unanimoiuly 

R] "lu VI j). That the Annual Report of the Cuimcil tor 
the otficial year R *08-01) be adopted. 

On the in<nion of tlie (.’h.iiimam a vote of thank- wa- 
parsed to Me""i" Hciiiy Tamiei. jun. 'T_. and Aithur X\ . 
Sheppard kl.'' for then -ervn es as Hon. Aaditor-. and 
Me"-i". .fohn Hud>ou /'. and C E Hutihiimoii .1 were 
luinniialtd H"n. kudiiois tiu the im-umg Vvm\ . 

The Xlecting authoiised the Councdl to appoint Seiuti- 
neer- to dimct the elei tion ot the Coum il and Standing 
Cinimiitte- toi tlie year ol ollit e 1000 10. and to lepoit the 
le-ult to the Bmim "" Geiieial Xleeting ot the 7th .luiuu 

e*u tin motion ot the Cliainnan. a vote of thanks wa- 
pa""eil to the Statutoiy Bo.ird ut Examinei- toi their 
"eiMCC" dining the jia-t veau and the mem\)iU'=^ toi mine 
the Biiairl wane !’( a]ipointed to -ei\e lor tin en-uing year. 

Tile pi'ocet* then e^o-ed and the Meehng -•pavattMl 

at 10 20 y ui. 
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THE ITOI^E OUAEDS’ PAlEVDE. 

lo ' l!'' ' -i . ' I' > 1 '^ 

1\ rA Ll.r J.)ri;vvL IM.E.A., 

SiK. — Eu'Ui rhc oiMiii: j Mt C(tl< 'II i lEL^r.iL'A i- 

lAin-A leir^r M’«a'i:xAL, p. i'>‘l . 1 ImI rl; a 

toenrA:^.. M*. :A p.M). ,-,(k pn 

alttiiirioii- til tip III m-'A < ,uir i-' r.Li.i u . - aI: 

tllLlil pa !P ! aii\ J - A -L'pf Ap.- to '-i* i] 

I'AUllt'L lillt wlltp;. .A'a. 1 -Pl'p. tl'lLM. 1 . tlr. C it:.!-. A 
dot-^ irrAv a: rLo Hi’r-.- (riuii A . I i:./i i: 

dwindle^ into doult^ and f. uW' ipiAlI'' - icd 
a- liiL diiii"!!"!. ’ 11 ^ th^ tb^ vrAiA :b. 

canal, and tin. LiLiiri'in- m thv n:il:t...y 
which are r«-'ally iiiaireiA ct 'h. \'i:l — iiLiAuizanr. ;.r 
eonrse. as ctinrriijurinu to :h- ueinral -uii. i.p. i a: 
not iicriiilly t ti:,<il ni it. AnAin. ah'* \'>:a 
thecrivtly txn-i-t th- need there i- ot attchintin^ 
to pnll tb. liiany aiiiorph' u- >y iC' - in L -o Le: i..:.* 
chnrlv intelliaihb' -buy.'-, imliLatinp S' n:e n \v 
in which :h:- may be done, deseives wdl ut Lis 
conntiy ; and th - in-unceOt "Oip tohnaion oi me 
present stJte or the Iloiee fpiiard-’ Pan-de is a vtiv 
handy and nhirir-Lf exnnple or Lnsv n-* inJiituan 
onr-elvce ti the unhiii-li'-d ends nt nnejrM.imd 
projects, without enonnh prehit -croidc feeliim to 
-O' that Liiildinu- lion tij-d. rind:-. Oiit c inid 
hardly pick out iii ah London a ImiMinn rli.n noue 
want- caretully playine up to, on it- ne-teai -oh., 
than the Hor-e Guar'l- ouildine. TIil ea-t ininr 
has Ijeen provieled for lyv the architect, and hi- 
aiianeement" inale for co-opleiiim thi_ yia handle 
eive to the main block the di-iinctieai that it h,is 
from the street. B’tt on rh'? rara'le-eioun'l -iile 
the iuiildinn looks ioriornlv over lI -liap-rL -- dr- ary 
waste, the buiLlinn- that rlank it -eeni to do -o more 
Ly accitlent than hy de-iecn. and contriimt'. little 
-upport either in the mattei' ot -Lule. de-inn. oi* 
coljiir. The vievr fr .-ni the l):;ke of Yt/i k‘- 
-how- a li.reroLreueiui- ma-- of um^datel m- n- 
LMid- pkiciunand -ctile luiiMinn- coniiniim* a -irace 
of inu'I or du-t — acc 'I'diiin to tho -e.i-on — bonn'L <1 
on the we-t, oi* irk. -iiP' hy p i(.,id ,iud I'.dhnn tLaCed 
out to accoiaiiieHljie the -onkh. hiirrv or tlieh.in-oin 
eah. hlr. Speiieht'- -cLeiiie n [n'liumily t > pul .m 
end to this kii-order, irnd net -oniethiim like -iiape 
int ' tlie ton pro. Mid ot these stiond. d ouiLhim-and 
to do honour to tie Ilor-e Gu.ird- ns tla foru- of 
hi- scheme. It is no: put foiovaid, I mite it, a- the 
last word in the iiiatter, hut <ts a moans to waloui 
the Londoners' inter e-t in a maitei' that cries for 
-oiue treatne nt, an'l a mean- al-o of < xplaimne 
what tht i*e IS at [)ve-ent ami-- and Vv'hai miphl l.e 
done to amelioiALie it. iMeu^ W' rd- cannot do ilri- 
-o mft { tn-dly a - a M ;a me oiade aLi^ to appeal to 
tile ('\e 'altboupb nheii thi- Litter is made* tin re is 
always the rnk of <'V tkijin adsa r-*' comment on 
soiii. ot till (L't.iils. h IS '.oiiK tiiiiip to pet the 
ordinii-_\ p.di-tiie.n to pive a lliou'pLt to tire wider* 
tinitriii'iit of li'hldinp- than the mere pi'oiind on 
wijieh thev -taiid, to the tonirihutor^ value that 
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J. Nixux d. . 


LATH AND THE CITY COl^XCTL'S dCLIEdlE. 

Tile Lath Luy t Yvincd ba\e issiud a .-tatemenL of 
the fact- wliich ha\( l^ d u}' t') ihe})i(.-ent po-ition 
ill repai d to tlu' < iiaiid Ihirnp Loom Hoti-l and Jkith 
Street. Ihe -tat^nnent is the outcoiufofa decision 
of lire Ikatli Litv ( oiua-ii at a nnelitip hi-ld on thf 
lull .-\piih by vliicl] a spt ci d coujinitn ena- charged 
to]acpai'ea k*]--! t. Tin- -ratena nt -msfoitli tliar 
thi 1 Litli ( 'oi'ptaMtion }i.i\inp Ijeui h* Id u]; to [>iiblie 
odiiiia as vandads and Ihiil]''tiUt > in conri*'ction with 
rhe pro])osed enlai'pemt rit of t lie L 1 and Lump Loom 
1 lot"] 1 w Inch niNohcs thi- di mol it ion < t rhe colon- 
nadeoii th" .soj rh d h- < i [‘.'Odi Str*' t 1 i.dt'-ire to plan' 
upon rt Loida -l ilt iia in ni ijjo laei-. 'i’liein.i in iteius 
of the accu-atioii apain-t tin. ( '01 [H>ration are:— 
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(1) That they are about to destroy a venerable 
example of eiirhteenth'Century Hatin “pait of tlie 
scheme for the building of Hath,’’ and Inniint “extra- 
ordinary historical associations." 

(2 That they are prompted so to do by the dt'^irc to 
obtain increa'>ed re\enue from their property. 

(3) That the Coiporation have acted without due 
publicity m the matter, and with ** scandalous hastt*." 

The reply of the Corporation to the foregoing is: — 

Tliat the Bath Street houses (with the exception ot 
the corner house facing Stall Street) are not now and 
never w'ere the property of the Corporation. 

That the Clrand iTimp Hoorn Hotel is in the hands of 
lessees fora term which wall not expire for o.'> years, 
apart from a new at^reement now entered into lur the 
extension of the term. 

That the enlargement ut the hotel i> desired by the 
lessees, wdio anel whose predecessors in title have kept 
the hotel closed for more than six year^. 

That the Corporation give their a’-'Sistanee to the 
scheme believing that i: is in the interests ot the city so 
to do. the Continued non-occupatioii of the hotel being 
an injury to the city and a deprivation to all those in- 
valids who require treatment and accommodation witli- 
out exposure to the open air. 

That no pecuniary protit on the transaction is being 
made by the Corporation, the increased rent bt ing 
balanced by the postponement of the rever'^ion. 

That the business took five years to negotiate : iJiat 
the agreement w'as sealed a year ago ; and that the ut- 
most publicity has been given to the matter thronglKiut. 

In addition the Corporation deny — 

That Bath Street is a portion of w'hat is 
commonly understood as eighteenth- century Bath : 
or is part of ‘‘ the scheme for the building of Bath ” : 
or has extraordinary historical associations.” 

The statement proceeds to give an account of the 
origin of Bath Street and of the Grand Pump Boom 
Hotel. Other parts of the statement deal with the 
jmblicity of the proceedings, the commercial aspect 
of the question, the architectural and historical value 
of Bath Street, the present condition of the street, 
and the alternatives open to the Corporation. In 
conclusion the report says — 

The Corporation must acct‘pt the difficulty of the 
position, and the^" elect to take a course which \alucs 
more highly the present life and modern interests of the 
city than a sentiment which in their opinion Ini'- luaai 
unduly developed. And while doing so the\ place upon 
record their conviction that the aht rations proposed 
will not substantially impair tlic architectural tLatunw 
and reputation of this city, winch arc based upon mure 
substantial, more perinanein. and more important work 
than Bath Street represents.*' 

Appended to the statement is the followhng report 
by Mr. Bligh Bond [F. as to the structural condi- 
tion of the houses on the north side of Bath Street. 

H) Broclc ThiIJi : 2\]rh J/tiJ IDOi). 

I have made a careful examination of the lioiHc^ on 
the north side of Bath Street. 

I find that the^e w'ore originally built in a must un- 
substantial manner, and their construction is ladicalK 
unsound. The w'holc front over the colonnade is a mere 
shell of the flimsiest nature, consisting of ashlar work 


barely G inches riiick. made out internally with lath 
aiul plaster on liglu --t adding to ap[)ear as a 21 inch wall 
— the \ acuity being 14 inches. These walls run about 
26 leet wide in the clear to each house, and their height 
is about equal to the width, hut they appear to have 
no internal ties except the ^ery light party walls w'hich 
are carried out ovei the covered w^alks, and which I 
hdieve are but G inches thick. Each section of front 
contain^ six window'^, one of which (first fioor centre) 
ha^ a heavy pediment. These front w’alLs rest upon a 
w oudeii bresaummer laid alemg the column-, aiul thi- 
IS bej-iiinine tu show’ -Igns of ciMsh.ng. boms of the 
party w’alls show mark- of sul'sidence. 

The aslilar fronts are all bnleing outwards, as nuLlit 
be expected, and three ^it least ot them are held up by 
iron Land- and rivets. 

The culunui- ^uppoitinu the hunts are of freestL»ne. 
their sectional aiea at the necking being about one 
S(piaix fuOt. In leiiLth they \^iry fioin lU tect to 
1-’' ieet. The iiul ix uluinniatioii IS U leet to Bath Street, 
and K'l feet to the crescent ends. Notwithstanding 
the lightness uf the wxilhnu above, it is manitVstly too 
he.i\y for ihe-e columns. The weight of tlie supeiin- 
cninbent masonry alone appears to reach the maximtini 
that the limit of safety would allow* ; and wlien tlie 
Weight of I'oufiiig and cl* a section of fiuoring are added 
the conditions appear distinctly perilous. 

The joi-ts ot the rir-t fioor run outwards, and appear 
to shai e in the >upporr of the fn mt wall and bressimimer, 
as they re-t (cantilever fashion i on the inner w’all of 
the colonnade ; but this w’all has. at least for a pait of 
its length, no foundation, being built in the air. so to 
speak, along the crowui of a cylindrical vault wliich 
lies below. A moie hazardous method of building it 
would be ditficulr to conceive. The western angle of 
this wall has recently developed a settlement of a 
serieais narure. w-liieh is still opening. 

Internally, the piemises are nut only, for the most 
part, in grievous disixpair. but are showing signs of 
sub-idencc in all diiecrions. They Iiardly appear of a 
nature to repay renovation, if such a pirocess were 
fea-ibit. since with a few ex(.eptions the interior finish 
is commonplace. Ekedk. Bnnxit Bund. 

In a communication on the subject to the 
Institute JorKXAL Mr. Bligh ]>( nd says : — 

“On the general question of the value of eighteenth- 
century architecture I am entirely in agreement 
with Mr. Blomtield wTien he says that this consists, 
not in the detail, but in the symmetry of plan and 
unity of character wTiich make it so eminently 
expressive of order and so dignified in appearance. 

“ The point of importaiue for onrselve^ is there- 
fore this : wlien. as sometimes happens, it becomes 
necessary to remove good work of that period, every- 
thing depend^ upon what w*e put in its place. 

“ In the present case the opponents of the City 
Council’s Scheme appear to have somewhat hastily 
concluded that the design which is destined to re- 
place the existing facade on the north side of Bath 
Street is likely to be an unworthy successor of the 
old work — something hastily conceived and ‘rushed 
through.’ It is conceded that the new" work is to 
he a commercial venture, submitted by Messrs. 
Warings on their owm initiative, and endorsed by 
the Council. But to do the Council justice, it 
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inu^t Re ^ai’l tlur thi- UMii-action wa- can*it.4 
throuali with deiiltration and in full dayliu-ht. 
Puhlic eiinci-iii w:?s iuMttd. d'lie d« -dans \vtU‘ on 
view in 1R07, and were puldi^hed in the J:r>L 
C'h*. '-nth an-1 tile B i:\ ILriJ, Tiny ai)['e tr t j 
fii\etli‘ ehar.u :ei ot an la ine^t ^ittiaiipt t ire oiieih 
neCcS^itic- of pi 111 aii'l arranatriuent null iiilehty 
to the architectural cdiaracter of the '>tULt: and 
the intention clearly was to harmonne witli ilte 
latter in -ueh degree as wa^^ possihle. 

‘‘TheOld-lhith Pre-ervui m Soeietynpoear, inthe 
utterances of some of their advocates, to have drawn 
conclusion unfa\ airalde to the luav ^ch^ me, which 
ha> a ' busiiK-e ’ ha-i-. a- c mi paired with the old, 
which wab legarded a- a -p^eimen ot civic fure- 
thotnrlit and enliuhtenmt-nt in heing a pirce of 
orderly architecture ilevised fur thr welfare (.f the 
city rather tlain to pr unute iiulividuai interc-t". 
Ihir, as a matter ot Ttct, the record^ -how that 
ITild wilds scheme was merely a piiwite speculatTn, 
and it wa> taken (wer hy the Corp iration from ii'> 
owners at a later date purely as an investment. 

*• The Bath Council have no doubt allowed a certain 
atmosphere of mistrust to be cruatLM.l by some of the 
building transactions which have bec^n sanctioned 
during a period not far remote. Irrep irable L ss to 
the city has been su:;tained, for example, by the de- 
struction of Xassau House ;that tine old eighteenth- 
century work) and Winchester House (an Eliza- 
bethan mansion of picturesque and interesting 
character !, to make room for that terrible monstro- 
sity, the Empire Hotel. The unspeakable premises, 
also at the corner of Cheap Street, erected in 
defiance of the by-laws, aie an eyesore to every 
beholder. But these are sins of a time now past, 
and the conditions which produced them are never 
likely to recur, since the Council are now free from 
the associations which made ^uch performances 
p -ssilile. It is therefore to be regretted that an 
iinneceSbtry element of antagonism should have 
been importel int> the present controversy, as this 
can only hav<- the result of weakening the influence 
of friendly architectural critics. 

“ The fountain in Stall Street, alluded to in the 
course of this controversy, is not, as some have 
supposed, an ancient work, lait was the eift of one 
Iheroni, an Italian sculptor, avIio re.-ided in Bath 
during the latter half of the ninereentb century.*’ 


“ AMERICAN ARCHITECirRE." 

iMr. EuwAiii) W. lIuDbOx M. writes: — 

Although my reiuarks on this subject | pp. lO.S. 
.s/q,| Were written ]>efor(> Mr. E. S, Swales read 
his Paper, the announcement of the title onco^ 
nr' n- for a lecture in Iif)ndon was the caus(‘ of my 
offering them, and as they have been noticaal by 
him I should like to reply. 

It interesting to take a retrospect wdienever 
pr^'^sible in regard to any important ait subject about 


t ) be di^cu'-^ A : lieiue my mention of earlier papers 
in the R LIRA, Idt wsactioxs : and as a sequence 
1 vt utuix 1 a couqiansjii. Tiaii from much 
thought mi tlk- ^ub|*(.r m'U nuaxiy of re,.ent date) 
aU‘l elo-L' L X iminati' 'll. I qiu -tioia I the nth' a> 
aho\e. Mr. Swah^ p. rhap- know^ that ^oine o( 
hiv Aiiit riean c >mpe i‘s at this hour ait doing tlu 
^aiiieiii 111 * halt-luarted way and thi^ in a country 
wdiich It ib cubtomaiy to deed ire has t\u’\ thing as 
near ['erfection a'^ possible. 

I much regret gi\ing Mr. Swales the trouhh^ 
of w'ritmg a large portion of his i\q>ly through a 
slip ('f the p ‘11 on my part and tlu^ uiqio--]- 
bdity of -tLang the prt)of for det.cting the inibtake 
that put ISRO f >v IROO. That shoul l he the date 
ot the profes-s'U'T dicta wdiich I qiiottd from the 
rcpc'rter's note^. Skyscraper desieu Ras not as a 
rule freed it^t If from the description of its hybrid 
CompoTtion that I italicd-ed. 1 would iiienti >n ex- 
ceptions. hut am waiting of averages neces^ inly, 
tliuugli iiowi-o in a -pirit of nil a'l i / ./ , i. I 
acknowledge the face value of much American 
building. It n often monumental, usually costlw 
finely appointed, and fitted with the mo-t ad- 
vanced appliances fm* comfort a- here understood, 
for saving time tif “ rush ” d les ihat^ and tr. >uble. 
and for bringing in exorbitant rentals. 

If I had a bias, let me confess it. For thirty 
years I have lonked acros- ** the pond ’* with interest 
because of the splendid opportunities there ohered 
for architectural dc veb pment on account of the 
great riches Xature w^as providing by the develop- 
ment of the country : and in the work of RiLdiard>on 
I siiw, as I believed, the right road being traver'^ed 
towardi a national style evolved fr ini Romanesque 
forms, but with the archaic sternne-s cur out w'hile 
a monumental dignity remained. By hi'? untimely 
death, and las opinion here is given' by the failure 
on the part of his successors to catch the mantle 
as it fell from his broad shoulders, it died out before 
its influence had largely stamped itself upon national 
art, and we are told “it is only in the backwater- 
of civilisation that it is attempted nowv’* This is 
too sw^eepiiig an assertion. 

I believe it was French intincnce that stopped the 
evolution. The fascination of Paris wais irresj -tilde. 
Tile national restlessness and aspiratueii led to a 
liaison more enduring than the flirtation of Richard- 
son's day. French ideas brought buck stamped 
themselves upon American buildings, and also im- 
parted a -kill in plarning gn.ater thnn our own, anil 
a perlection of dranghtsmaiishif) which they do not 
see “ cuts no ice. ’ Ihit now unre''t is manifesting 
itself alioiit this linison, and one party is inclined to 
draw* awaiy from it, and yet keep up a correspondence 
of which friendslupis to form a jiart. We should 
wish this semi-independent idea all success, but it is 
sornewdiat iirematiire to suggest that studt'iits will 
tlock from ImrojK' for the lienellt (problematical) ( f a 
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course of tuition in Am^nican Universities or ateliers 
on the strength of an article in a Boston inagazine, 
if that is what Mr. A(Bl:eail means by his remarks 
to the Leeds and Yorkshire Society.” 

If by ‘‘scholarly work ” we are to understand a 
classic exactitude in almost every detail, it '^urely 
exists in the work of a few leading men ; but when 
it appears upon slightly modilieil cki'isic temples 
reproduced, it must be denied that the result “ ex- 
presses the uses’’ of the modern building. A 
Corinthian range of columns and entibLiture at- 
tached to a thin wall which is only a screen to 
keep out the weather and has nothing to do with 
the actual c mstruction, is a pretence. Concealed 
steel framing carries the weight, the cornice of the 
entablature is hung on by ‘‘ anchors," and if the 
building be lofty the upper cornice is metal plate 
also hung on in the same way. The costly marble, 
bronze, fine detail and sculpture do not make it 
architecture in the usual sense, and if it be 
“ American,’’ it can hardly be ‘‘American archi- 
tecture.’’ rnayninquet — 

Mr. Swales says I have selectel work that is 

well below the average.’’ I must differ from him 
still, and believe that he himself showed the lui^titute 
what he thought the best. To take a parallel 
simile. Suppose Mr. Swales were asked t3 lecture 
on English Costume, would he confine himsdi to 
levee, opera, and ball dress, or include that of the 
bulk of the people ? I have seen many buildings 
and designs, both the ino^it ambitious and the 
smaller and less known productions, and have not 
spared the recognition of a humble and I hope 
sincere critic’s admiration in my remarks of quali- 
ties I noted. Truth, and facts as they appear to 
anyone who ventures to speak on any subject, 
should be kept in view, or silence maintained. 

Mr. Swales says I overrate the engineer's part in 
designing buildings. I did not mean that he bad 
control of the lay-out, or the style, or the appoint- 
ment, or the details (architectural) of tlie building. 
He, however, locates position and strength of 
columns and beams, which do all the work, to fit in 
with the scheme, lavs out plumbing and beating 
and electrical work, of course conformably to the 
client's purpose as explained to the architect. In 
rare cases have I found the engineer an employe 
under him : in most cases he is in independent 
practice. In very large jobs, the arebitect's engineer 
expert, the steel contractor’s engineer, and the client's 
engineer on the w'ork all co-operate in solving 
exigencies of construction. 

Mr, Swales says that projets"' are thoroughly 
worked out in offices. No doubt they would gmier- 
ally be so if ‘‘rush work ” were not demanded by 
clients. On the other hand we hear that ‘‘if one 
architect cannot get out a scheme in a few days a 
prospective client will go to anotlier who will.” 
One story a week in a commercial building's erectimi 
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is what he lo ^ks for. A huge laiilding is put up 
and officr- occupied in twelve months. If waiting 
for '^tone for the iow'er story >kin, you can start at 
any ffoor level and enclo-e with brick and get ready 
for the Tenants, owing to steel beams thtt carry the 
wall and ffooi*. The truth as t') “ the idleness of 
hurry,'’ as M'hiteing calls it, lies midw'ay between 
these extreme .■statements to-day, 

I did not apparently make myself clear about the 
‘‘ bits from Europe ’’ which Mr. Swales thinks have 
been Useless to stem the tide or hinder tlie develop- 
ment of American architecture. It is not foreigners 
who bring the “bit-.' but the pbotograph- and 
bjoks of Europe whieli di-play them bandily for 
‘•rush ’’ work. Air. Bjrglnm says it is American 
architects who are re-pon-ible. He writss : - 

•‘Lacking in reverence, sincerity, and indi- 
viduality, the m amments we have built are not 
our own : because we have ‘ cribbed ’ every scroll 
and form we build : because our architects annually 
‘ beat it ’ to Europe to gather ideas to restock their 
idea-less plants at home : because our finery is of 
the i.)ld World — our counting-houses are fashioned 
after the old temples, and we hawk our wares from 
the window^? of buildings redrawn after the old 
palaces. Our builders are our engineers. Over the 
gieat steel limbs he The architect) draws a drabbled 
chemi-e in p-eudo-Greek, Italian, or Beaux- Arts 
pattern ; it would never do to put a vital piece of 
sculpture upon one of his fretted fronts." ~ 

Air. J. Stewart Barney, speaking at the Archi- 
tectural League three weeks ago, lated the Beaux- 
Arts men for slavish imitation v f French ideas. His 
title for their craft was ‘‘ Bug AAAavers,’’ “French 
malaria ’’ their complaint, and their existence a 
“national calamity." A- this, and much more 
giving details was a post-prandial -peech (by invi- 
tationfi I might not have referred to it. had it not 
sufficed as a peg on wliich the Xcic Y<'i v Sunday 
Thiicb ha- hung a page and a half ot interviews in 
which it was i-e -stated end amplified, tollowed by the 
varied opinions of two leading architects. The 
article is headed, “ Is there an American Archi- 
tecture ’? ” 

A few sentences will give an idea of Air. Barney's 
views. 

“ It is not truthful or Logical to make beautiful 
palaces of department stores, and noble temples of 
places of money exchange." 

“Nor to build a great Homan colonnade, as an 
entrance to a portico, 200 feet long and a few feet 
wide, whore the thousand- who could enter between 
the columns would have to tight and jostle to get 
to the entrance ; nor logical to pla-ter this -ame 
Eoiiian colonnade against the wall of an office 
building which is honeycombed with windows 
lighting offices of the most rentable ^i/e." 

I do not think a great row of Corinthian 
columns about 70 feet high is tlie truthful cx- 
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pressionof a four-story building. . . . My opponents 
say ‘ this is the way to make the building monu- 
mental, and a public building may be untruthful 
and illogical, but it must have a monumental 
effect, which can be produced only by the exaggera- 
tion of classic forms.' .... AYe shall come out of 
the chaos ; some of us are thinking very hard at 
least. The * importing firms ’ do not consider that 
necessary as yet, and as long as there remains one 
building in Euiope ^Yhich has not been transplanted 
to our shores and misused in every possible way, 
they probably will not think, but will continue to 
gather inspiration in the fields of ancient art.” 

Mr. Barney believes that an American style will 
come to pass, that there are some very truthful 
expressions in some of the high office buildings. 
He thinks “ we no longer disguise the fact that the 
corners are made of iron, and that the masonry is 
placed around for the purpose of protecting the 
iron.” 

Mr. Whitney Warren’s opinion was next sought, 
lie thinks “ American architecture is progressing, 
and that evolution cannot be hurried ; that in past 
ages through similar attempts to grapple with the 
rcquireiuent.s of the time a distinct style was 
tinally evolved, and that such cannot be invented. 
Mr. Barney is in too great a hurry. Everything 
in architecture must have a reason for its being, 
otherwise the mind is not satisfied.” 

1 suppose most thinkers will agree with the last 
propo.'>ition, but how seldom is it acted upon in 
practice. 

The third subject of the inquisitor was Mr. F. H. 
Kimball, who disagrees with Mr. Barney, and says : 

*' It is impossible to originate a style, we have 
got to use what has come down to us, adapting it 
as we go along to whatever circumstances and con- 
ditions may make changes necessary here and there. 
There is no American architecture at all, and I do 
not see how there can be ; but there can be originality 
in treatment.” 

I retain the idea, possibly old-fashioned, that 
architecture is like coinage, in that its first neces- 
sity is to be genuine, whether the image upon 
it IS beautiful or simple. It must have the true 
ring of the ‘‘ easterling.” It must not pretend to 
be what it is not. 

I see the Capitol at Washington given as one of 
the most prominent buildings representing Ameri- 
can architecture. But is its cast-iron dome the 
ri'jht thing from an architectural point of view, or 
not ’? 

The General Post Office and the whole facade of 
the Grand Central Bailwny Terminus, New AMrk 
City, are also cast-iron faced. Are these also satis- 
factory? They are not the latest thing in con- 
struction, I know. Does the visitor in a dying 
^islt who appreciates the designs know this '? The 
general eiiect of the Orders employed, though 
merely stuck against the wall, may cr may not be 
approved. Take a great church, or Gothic hall. 


The tourist will see, e.g., a fine clustered column 
looking like stone. Does he know that ‘‘imitation 
Caen stone ” (hard plaster) is a material in general 
use ; that the column is hollow, enclosing a steel 
stanchion, steam- water- and soil- pipes, electric 
wires, and what not ; and that the enclosing material 
is terra-cotta blocks bracketed out for the colon- 
nettes ? Does he know that the Gothic arch above 
is cradled out on wire lath to conceal the steel beam 
which carries the roof ; that the wide-span hammer- 
beam roof, which may be like the timber one over 
the London Guildhall, is a steel framework covered 
with stamped sheet -iron painted like oak ; that 
the dcors and cabinet work in the fine offices 
of the banker in the City, which he, even if an 
architect, takes to be finest Spanish mahogany, 
are wood core “ Kalameined ” — i.e. metal-plate 
covered, and grained with a splendid imitation of 
the real thing indelibly burnt on. He has to go 
close to the object before conviction. I have named 
these few instances of excellent effects produced by 
mere shams, and they are largely used by the most 
eminent men. I admit the difficulty of showing 
the true construction in very much of large modern 
work, and I think, if it were not for the “ rush ” 
which is made a sinc-qutUnon, something different 
and more true might often be devised. Of course, 
solid building is not altogether unknown, but it is 
rarely compatible with a return that satisfies the 
client financially. 

I agree entirely as to the large share ‘‘ the de- 
signer has in the production of a facade and in- 
terior effect ; but he is unable to be truthful. I 
expect Mr. Swales has not seen the most costly 
private residence in Fifth Avenue, if he has not seen 
any building in N ew York which indicates the Louvre 
for origin of )notlf. 

Though I do not agree with all that Mr. Sturgis 
said at the A. A. two years ago, either about Eng- 
lish or American work, his opinion on work in his 
ovm country is worthy of consideration, viz. — “ The 
best architectural work in America is not new, is 
not American, but is conservative.” 


Sketches in Norfolk. 

In the present number of the Journal are given 
some Sketches by Mr. C. H. Wontner Smith [4.K 
made during the Architectural Association excur- 
sion to the Norfolk district in 1907. The country 
visited is particularly rich in architectural features. 
The churches are generally very fine, the distinc- 
tive characteristics being the fifteenth-century flint 
panel-work and lofty, well-proportioned towers. 
The porch of Aylsham Church (PI. III.) is a good 
example of the former. The domestic work is 
perhaps more varied in style, the most interesting 
period being the early brick and terra-cotta, as at 
East Barsham (PL ^T.) and Oxborough Hall (PL 
VII.). 
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CHEONICLE. 

The Royal Gold Medal : Presentation postponed. 

Dr. Arthur Evans {Eoyal Gold Medallist elect) 
intimates that his work will detain him in Crete 
until rather late in July, and that it would be im- 
possible for him to be in London at the time fixed 
for the presentation — viz. Monday the 21st June. 
The Council have consequently resolved to abandon 
the General Meeting arranged for that evening, and 
propose that the presentation shall take place at 
the Opening Meeting of next Session, which will 
be the first Monday in November. The Presi- 
dent is inviting members to an At Home ” at the 
Institute on the 21st June, and is arranging for the 
occasion an exhibition of water-colour drawings by 
architects. 

THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

New Nominations. 

The following name should have appeared in the 
“ House List ” (issued 17th April) among names of 
candidates nominated to serve on the Council as 
Eepresentatives of Allied Societies : viz. : — 
Thomas Edgar Eccles [F.] (Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society). 

The following nominations have been made by 
members in accordance with By-law 30 : — 

Hs Vice-Presidents: 

Alfred Wm. Stephens Cross, M. A. Cantab. [ILb 
Nominated hy A. E. Jeminett TF.], Percy B. Tubbs ) F.l, 
James Fasnacht [F.], Albeit W. Moore IF.\ Arnold S. 
Tayler [A.], Samuel A. S. Yeo [A.], Walter M. Epps [A.] 
Samuel Perkins Pick [F.\ViGe-P resident 1905-G. 
Nominated by Percy B. Tubbs [F.), A. E. Jeinmett [F.', 
Fredeiic E. Farrow^F.], A. W. H. Cross [/ ’.], J. S. Gibbon 
[F.y Arnold S. Tayler [A.], Samuel A. S. Yeo [A.]. 

As Members of Council : 

Hippolyte Jean Blanc, R.S.A., F.S.A.Scot. [F,]. 
Nominated by John Wat^on )F.], Paul Wuteihou>e'[i . i, 
Wm. Flocbhart [F.], E. Guy Dawber )F/, PM win L. 
Lutyens [F], Waltei Cave [F.], And. nC Pientice )F._, 

J. A. Gotch [F.], David Eobertson [F.). 

Arthur William Bkewill [F.], 

Nominated by X. W. S. Cross )F.', C. E. Mallows )F.C 
A. E. Jeinmett [P’. , W. G. Wilson [P’.j, A. W. Mouie 
[F.], George Hubbard [F.], Arnold S. Tayler )A.’, 

K. Gammell [-1.]. 


Max Clarke [F.]. 

Nominated by Alfied W. S. Cross [F.], Percy B. Tubbs 
;^F. , A. E. Jeinmett [F.j, Frederic E. Farrow "F."', .Tames 
i'a^'iiaAit .1. S. Gibson [P\], Arnold S. Tayler dl. . 
T. Edwin Cooper [F.]. 

Nominated by S. B. Eussell [F.\ John Biison iFd, 
F. T. W. Goldsmith )F. , E. Goldie [F.j, Henry A. Crouch 
>l.j, Sidney K. Green-^lade )A.]. Walter Millard [A.'. 

Charles FitzRoy Doll [F.j. 

Nominated hy Hoi ace Che^ton JP’.J, George Hubbard 
[F.j, PI. Percy Monckton [PV, Ernest Flint [F.\ 
John B. Chubb [F. , Rowland Plumbe [F], Laey W. 
Eidge [F.[, John Clarkson [F. , Geo. H. PYliowes 
Prynne Lewis Solomon [F.j. Geo. Ednaid^ PM, 
H. D. Searles-Wood [PM, J. E. K. Cutts [PM, J'. W. 
Stanley Burmester [P’.], Max Clarke [F.\ Matt. Garbutt 
[F.j, Thomas W. Cutlei [PM. Theodore Eyfe M<M, Frank 
Baggallay [F.j, Oswald C. Wylson [F.]. Eustace Balfour 
[P’.j, S. Keynes Purchase 'PM, E. Phene Spiers [PM. 

H. P. Burke Downing [F.]. 

Nomina ted by Alexander Giaham [F.', Alfred W. S. 
Cross [F._, C. E. Mallows [P’._, William Flockhart 
[F. , Walter Millard [-l.j, Walter Tapper [A.], Sidney 
K. Greenslade [A. . 

Frederic Richard FAUiiow [F.] 

Nominated by Eiehard WJllock [F. \ IVicy B. Tubbs 
[F.j. A. E. Jeinmett F.j, Alfred W. S. Crov,-, ./-'g 
Edwin Gunn A. , Samuel A. S. Yeo [A. , C. E. 
Hutchin-^on [A.[. 

Arthur Rutherford Jemmett [FA. 

Nominated hy Alfred W. S. Cross [F. , Percy B. Tubbs 
A'-_' Eiedeiie R. I’ariow F. , Janle'^ P’a^narht F. , 
J.nne'^ S. Gibson 'P\M Samuel A. S. Yeo [A.], Arnold S. 
Taylei A.j. 

A. Marshall Mackenzie, LL.D., A.R.S.A. [F.\ 

No/iiinatid by T. EdsMii Cooper F.\ Herbeit Wdg- 
glesworth [F. . H. P. Burke Downing F.\ ^Y. G. 
\\ iKoii / ._• S. B. Eu''''ell [F. , S. D. Adshead P’.l, 
David Baiclay Niven [F.j, W. Heniy WTiiie F. , 
A. Biuncll Burnell [F.j, Archd. Dickie M.], \Valter 
Tappei [A.[, J. Anderson [A.[,ArthuiAVm. Kenyon [A.[. 
Charles Edwwrd Mai.lows [F.]. 

NominoTed by A. E. Jeinmett [/M, E. Stephen Avling 
LF.[, ^Y. G. ^Yilsoll [FM Percy IL Tulibs [7M, Alfied 
W. S. Cru':> [PMi PT’eilk. Chattel ton [A.[, Arnold S. 
Tayler [A.], John Andei^on [A.j. 

George Ernest Nield FA. 

Nomuioti'd by PI. Dighton Pearson ^P’’."', Altied W\ S. 
Cro.- F.j. George Hubbard [F.j. W. H. \YoodrofTe 
jF. , H. Y. Lanche>ter [PM, Horace J. HeKdon [P’.j, 
Edwaid Y. New [A._. 

Paul Ogden [FA. 

Nominated Py Alfred ^Y. S. Cross F.j, George Hub- 
bard A M. Albert \Y. Moore [F.j. A. E. Jemmett J^'.j. 
E. Stephen Ayling '/’L John AndriNon [A.]. Arnold 
S. Tayler [A . Frederick Chatterton M.j. 

Sydney Perks, F.S.A. [F.[. 

Nomin(ttt.d by Alexander Graham 'PM, John Slater 
[F.j, Plrne-t Pdint [F. , Sir Henry Tanner [F.j. Max 
Clarke jP’.j. Matt. Gaibiut [7’. , Win. H. Atkin Berry 
[F.“, Allied ^Y. S. Cros^ [F[. H. Y. Laiichester [P’.j, 
E. A. EiekaixB jP' . 

Charlu.s Henry BouR^E Quennell [F.]. 

Nominatid by ELeh.ird ^Ylllock [PM, Percy B. Tubbs 
’7’.[, A. E. Jemmett [PM, A. ^Y. S.CrO'" "F.[. Edwin Gunn 
_A._, Samuel A. S. Yeo *1. . C. E. Hutchinson [A.j. 
Edward Rohe it t Robson, F.S.A. [FA. 

NomiiuUtd P// Eiehdul \Ynlock [Z’._. I’ercy B. Tubbs 
[F. . A. E. Jemmett [F.j, A. WL S. Cross [F.j, Edwin Gunn 
[J. , Samuel A. S. Yeo jA.j, C, E. Hutchinson [A.'. 
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ALrEFD SaX'')X F.' . 

y. . , E.K% >1 T H.t i / Ernt-t Fl.>it V. . 

Win. H. Atkin F.ciiy /. Thut- ^\^ VMv.nukA / . 

Tiionui.-' IkiitLiiiMx / . . JUiuul: KiiLliin F 
bearlc--Wcv>a V'.L 
L K W [ ^ L(> MO X I' V . 

AT . '"fi ■- j -Faiifc- Oili^on ‘7 . Altir.l W > 

Ci'o-- , I’cicv H Tann-^ [T. , A K. Linniet: F . 

1 itilciic K Latiuw / L .laii't- Fd>iia<lii / . . AiiuiM 

T ivlci LL_ 

PePvCY PuKxrXL Triu)- [F.]. 

ATm. n.,r.<J L‘\ Alfit.'l W. S Ciu--. ;/ _ A K .knuuLtr 
F. . Eit k: 1C K } <.iiCA\ . 1.11118= I'.‘=n.\cLt I 

Aiiii)’,-! S TaOiei OF. N.anikl A. s. Vt j M. W.ilni 
M Evf^ .-L,^ 

^YILLIAM Gilmouf WiL'>OX '_F._. 

AT '.r- '/L! . AliiC‘1 W s Ciu-- T. , Ik^c c B. 1 iii-ti- 
_i . , A. iL •r^iiiint'rt F.\ I’x'tdMR K. FaiiGNv F , 
Jaiiitk Fa^naGit ’A. James s. Giu-on ~F. Arnold ):?, 
Tayirr TFT 

William Woolwakd [F, . 

A . li i’ttu ' Hi^avai'd. Ciiatre ii< 1. Claiice I . , liicliaiJ. 
H. Ko-r F. . H AF-\ [Mly I\ . E.lu trd Ik I'Ah^mh 
L . .A. Svkfc^ . H -i. \\ ailLnd L, . IkH.Keii _7' . , 

> KeyiiC' EmcLastr V'T G. KioLai'iL JiFnan T4.T 

--1 s^Oi . '/ / 0 - s oj Cour.L/l : 

Kkx-'IXCtTOX Gammell L-l.L 

AT;,!' ',t\ I ! 1, A lk-Lini!'LdT 'l\ li sit pjitn AcliUd 
y .T Keicy K. Tubb" G-.' - G. ViLju i . Allied 

V' Cr»t'- "iT. Arnc-l.l b. TayLi T-i T Juliii AndtiStn 
Ti , l'lcd^ lick Ciiaireittju F._. 

Alax Edward Muxby, W. A. Cantab. ^AF 

Ak , _ oak h , A. W. S. CTv-= T . . C IT Alab.ovc. XT. 
A. K. Jciiim-itt / T W. G WiLuii ~F. . A W. Mi m tip 
1 . . (T-eoiot Hubbciid I y 1\ Gammell A. .Arnold S. 
TayVi ■ 

Herbert Wixkler WilL'. A. , 

AT .Dicrt'd .1 . H V. LancLc = ier *F. , E. A Knkardis 
/ , s. F>. Ail=l‘L‘ad I . Iltibeit M k_ -'vN 01 til 1 . 

h Km^cll T._. Eovl.n VC. li. S. Eail Tl.T 

AitTHUR Xeedha:m Wil'.ox [J.]. 

AT;, ,/V. / lih h.i - <1 V llioL k /. ]’( 1 ( yK I'libij'- F . 
A. li. -feininett TF.T A. W, S. Cio-s V Edwin Gami 
Ti T btai-ucl A. s. Yeu Ti. . C.E. tliucbumon ,A.T 

. Me) fiber Lite) j in re SFniJuvj C<.>ui,}uUee : 
Harry Exk^o Trigc^'- [-1,]. 

A'- ni / V Edwin J.. I uracil- /’. , W<iiter Gim 

[F._. J. A. Gutcli iT . J. I’danc \I\ . John 

slaTt I VTT IT Guy iia\s liLi V .T \Vm Fiockluul F ' . 

Ab JIe))ib/’)S 0/ trie Piueticc Stano in j Cviiirulttee : 
Ki:xniXGTox Gammjx.l [J. . 

Xornub'ttd ‘‘U A. K. .b.miuctl I .T W. G. WiUon I . , 
Peicv ik Tub’m V\T li. stejihcu A\liii;j 'F k Allied 
W. s. ('it'?- / ,T Eiftbiitk LliJittUdii d , .Viimld 
S. 1 <iOcr .[ _. -bjlili Alldel-f'ii _ 

Albert WALTEJt Modjce ~F~. 

y<u,' ma It ti hi, A \\k S Cio-- [/ , , .\ li. Jt.ninietr /'. , 
VTG. AiLon [/ Geoi-i* llubbaid \F._s ^\k Sttwarl 
V'. Arnold S Taylri TL . Jt.lin Aiub r-on Tl.T 

Jb Memhe) oj' the SeiCtnc Siionhiiij Cumnuttce . 
Er\L'=t Aiexaxdj.r Yoi'xg ^ E] 

A o, Mai k J J.<i!Rib II h . Edwanl M,in-(dl 
V'.. T. Ta^lor Scott F. , A. Saxon Sn* 11 V*'. , A. 
Iki-il Cottaiii .1.^, laiwroti li. Jktid .1. , H.tioiil 
Gi'ltitli- .1 AIimT W T<otif(.n J . 


L C.C. Techmcal Schools and A’^chitectural Teaming-. 

Idle aiit ntiiin of tho Cotincilw.m roCiTitly iliMwn 
\)\ a iiiLiiiba’ot the Iimtiuuo t mieircuLir Esiu-tlliy 

Luiidou County Coiuicii re-pcetiiiL tho Ikiy 
Ttchnical Seliool tor IImv- in^titutoi] in connection 
With their Selio 4 td’ IhiiltliiiLr at Jlrixt-ui. A" will 
be Stoll fiDiu pa^^ax^ t|Uote 4 fumi the docunieut in 
the SeerctaryC letter ht low, indie itioii" Wcu* luvoii 
of a "cheiue M'hieh m open to grave ohjeetioii. and 
there ->1 ciiied t \ ery lea^oii to luduAe that it Aould 
be sub-i. (]Ut ntly largely exteinb d in the varioiH 
teehliiCai ^eliooE. 'Th- matter W.lS 1‘eft n'ed 
t ) tije Hoard of Architectural Education, and, a = 
a result of their con-idcrati an the follow ind letter 
wa- addri --cd from tin Tnstiiutc to rlu' (.’It rk of the 
London County Council: — 

a r,. /7 - r Sor m 1 1'. Dk'- ;V Oc I'.M) ♦ 
To hit Cleric ft t/ic Teii'iL'ii L u >Htii CoU'^i i . — 

Sir. — The Council beif to call the attention of 
the London County Council to the particular- 
civen in connection with the technical instruction 
at the London Comity Council Ikiy School at 
Brixton. Lrom these it \vould appear that the 
instruction given is intended for those entciina 
the •• Buildina* Trader and Allied rrofc--i‘ ns.' 
Admission is re-trieted to “ boys hetkveen aiM 
Id years of aaewboha\e pa— td the Sixth Man-laid 
01 an elementary school and it- etjttiTaienr. Alter 
the training in thi- school and the continuation 
of kvork in the evening classes it i- lioppd tint 
pupils Muli attain positions ot ivspon'-ibility in the 
trades and pr..fe--iorv.‘' 

In the Second and third year one secti m will be 
•■a professional course for architects, builder-, end 
SULAeyOl's.’' 

Luirher. •vir the end of the fir-: vear the Briiicipal 
kvill jy ill a po-uion to advi'-e the pjrent< of hoys 
attending tlu* ^cL( ol as to the mo-t suitable pro- 
fe-^i'^-n or cratt to select for tie ir - ui-.’' 

The Ckuincil venture to ask whether, ns would 
appear from these particulars, their Technical IKiy 
School at Brixton is intended fia* tht^ education of 
architect^, as if ^o they would suggest that Avhilo 
ti'aining given in this school may be ruo-t u-( ful 
for tiu.-e intended for the liuildiiig tradt'^ it di tiers 
materially from that recommended by thi- Council 
for the education i.f architect-. 

I am. Sir, your ohedieiit seixant, 

Iax MAcAEisrEK. Seen tor//. 

A reply has been recei\(d from the Education 
Offices of the London County Council a< follow- : — 

J Cv‘th , o Ftti Md.th B»u:> 

To the Set rettuy li.L/TJ., -- 

Sir,— Adkertiiig to \our letter of the Ifith iii-t., 
I am directed liy the (’ouncil to inform you tlint 
the Bay Teclinical Sclu oi of tlie above -naiiufi lii-ti- 
tute is not intended for the education of architei t-. 
A boy, however. ^Yho has [)as-;ed througli tliis -cIk-oI 
and exliibit': artistic and professional ability will, on 
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GiiteriiiL? an arclntect’s office as pupil be in a posi- 
tion to protit by the professional traininjj: he \\111 
receive there to a much ^reattr extent than a boy 
who pa-ses directly from a secondary school to the 
same (dVieo. The «lay -chool intended to provide 
a [U'eliiniii’iry training surtieieiit t > test the ability 
(d boys who may become builders. buiLleis' clerks. 
surNtyors, or architects, and will provide tlirse boys 
with ^uch an insight into the practical, scientihc, 
and arti''tic side of their future work as will not 
oiilv te-t their ability, but enable them at once to 
take an intelligent interest in the w'ork they will 
undertake on enterimx the architect's (.ffico. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

R. Llaiu, EdifcatiOii Omicr. 

In their reply to the above, the Institute Council 
expressed their satisfaction at learning that the 
architectural course at the Day Technical 8cho d 
in (juestion is not intended for the education of 
architects, and suggested that the point shouM be 
made clear in future particular- ot the school to he 
issued hy the L.C.C. Education Depaitment. 

Reinforced Concrete : The Post Office Extension. 

The new sorting and public offices of the General 
Po-t Office, with frontages on Newgate Street and 
King Edward Street, are expected to he ready for 
u-e at the end of the present year. The sue has 
an area of acres, and the total door space will be 
about 13 acres. Dy the u-e of reinforce 1 concrete 
there has been a great sasing of space and a con- 
siderable economy in the cost. 

The buildings e uisist of two blocks: — (1) the 
public office block i210 feet long by -51 feet wide 
by nO feet high) and (2) the sorting uffice block 
i312 feet long by 212 feet wide by 75 feet high), 
with a loading yard (201 feet long by 60 feet wide) 
between. Both blocks have a lower ground and a 
basement door, covering the whole site, including 
the loading yard, under which they are connected. 
'Uhe basement level is about 30 feet below the pave- 
ment level, and the surrounding earth is retained 
in position by an 8 inch reinforced concrete wall, 
strengthened with vertical buttresses, 8 inches wide 
by 14 inches deep, on inside of same, the buttresses, 
spaced at 6 feet centres, beine: lixed in position at 
their bottom, middle, and top by bori/ontal concrete 
beams, which, in turn, transmit the thrust from 
earth pressure on to the main door beams and 
columns of the building. 

The buildings are entirely in ferro-concrete on 
the Hennehi(|ne system (with the exception of the 
elevations fronting Newgate Street and King Kd- 
wnrd Street and the two elevation^ of the public 
office block, which are to he in ^t.me) and form 
one huge monolith from basement to roof. The 
outer walls of the two blocks vary in thickness 
from Cinches to 12 inclu's, and are carried at each 
door level by ferro-concrete beams on stanchions, 
the latter being spaced 35 feet G inches to 40 feet 


apart. The doors, 3-1, incdies thick generally, are 
supported on secondary beams of 85 feet span, 
16 inches deep by 8 inches wide, spaced 5 feet to 
0 feet apart, which in turn are supported by main 
arch beam-, r-T feet to 40 feet lone, 5 teet deep at 
hauiiclie- and 2 ftet 6 mebt.- deep at Centre, by 
10 inclics wide, spaced at 35 tVet Centre^, and rigidly 
attached t > the main column^ by means of the 
reinforcing r.)ds [overlapping into the contiguous 
beams and passing between the cdumn rods). The 
whole weight of the buildings is thus distributed 
over the columns, and from them to the slabs rest- 
ing on, for the mo>t part, gravel foundati'-n. A 
bridge connects the second dour of the public office 
to the sorting office block, and is in one span of 
57 feet. 

Other special features of construction are two 
tumiids under King Edward Street. 25 Ket belove 
the ground, approximately 50 feet long by 7 feet 
wide by 10 feet high, the chimney. 130 fed high, and 
the cantikver be un- ipn)jecnng 12 feet 6 inches) 
at first-door level, carrying the east wall of the 
sorting odice hh ek three stories high. 

The work has been carried out under the direc- 
tion of Sir Henry Tanner, I.S.O.. chief architect to 
the Office of ^Y^. rk-, by AKssrs. Holloway Brothers 
(London). Limited. 

The Concrete Institute. 

The Concrete Institute, which was founded last 
year, and has recently been granted incorporation, 
now numbers over GOO members, cf whom the 
larger number are members of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Royal Engineer officer.-, architect'^ 
and surveyors holding public appointments or 
practising in their private capacity. The governing 
body is a Council of 28 members, amon a whom are 
the Earl of riymoutb, C.B., Vn sident : Sir Douglas 
Eox. J.ll, Sir Win. Alatlier, LL.ll. Sir Wm. Rreoce, 
K.C.B., Sir Henry Tanner, I.S.O., Yice-Preddents ; 
Air. Edwin O. Sacb^. F.R.S.Ed., Chairman : Air. 
E. P. Wells, J.P., Hon. Treasurer, and Air. A. E. 
Collins, AI.Inst.C'.E., Hdii. Secretary. Tbefollowing 
Standing Committees havt^ been elected to deal 
with various technical matters : 

Sr/Dicc Srawlii'iit William Dunn * 

Ch<niman. and Mr. l\ E. Wontwortii-SheiltK, M.Iii-t.C.E. 
Hon. Sacittary. 

r<i) httDicritani Sttnuhj;,/ C< jr.ihirtu' — Mi. A. Ross, 
[M.Inst.C E.. Chainnan. and Mr. .1. Erncsr Franck A~ Hon. 
Secrt'tary. 

Coioefe /'n.cOt< Stci/.'iuin ( < — Tin- 

Chairman of the F\L'Ciiti\e. C huiiman y ro Ti;;;.. and Mr. 
Pi. W. \Tovdrey. R.A . A^-oc ^iJn-t C F. . Hon. Secietary. 

T !;;<! i i.i — Ml. W 'L\ Han-li 

M.Inst.C E.. (diairman. and Mr, W. G. KiikaMv, 
As-ot‘ M.In-r C E.. Hon. Stcu iaiy. 

Mils'- Concn'fi Sruiiii.m/ i'muihrttW — ^fi. C. H. Colson 
M.In-t.C.K., Chairman. 

The Concrete Institute is taking up a strong posi- 
tion in the matter of the proposed amendments to 
the London Building Acts, and has petitioned Parlia- 
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ment on the suhjtcr. Two vulumes ot‘ TiMii-actiuiis 
have now been Informa tit n is to be collated 

on matter^ allectini: tht' ru'>tiiiLr oi k.Npaiwion 

and contractiunj algebraical notauLii, the ^pecitica- 
tion of daiiipitLSs in concrete mixtures, Ac. 

The annual subscription is to remain at one 
guinea for new members joining before October 
next. The offices of the Institute are at 1 A\’nteri ('0 
Place. S.^Y. 

Rebuilding of Southwark Bridge. 

The question of the rebuilding of Southwark 
Bridge has been engaging the attention ut the 
Bridge House Estates Committee of the City of 
Lonclon Corpt ration for some time past, and their 
report maybe shortly expected lecommcnding that 
the bridge be reconstructed and widened cn the 
present site. The exi:?ting biidge, which was built 
ninety years ago, is 42 feet wide. Its gradients are 
so steep that it is difficult for hordes to drag heavy 
loads across, and the consequence is that the biidge, 
although it connects the City with an impertant 
industrial di.'^trict, is comparatively little used by 
horse-draw'n vehicles. It is understood that the 
bridge when reconstructed will he nQ feet wude, and 
carewull be taken to render the gradients les- diffi- 
cult for horses. The erst of the scheme w*ill pro- 
bably be about i 1,000,000, and the -work w ill occupy 
at least two years. An important feature of the 
rebuilding scheme is ilie provisicii that will be 
made on the bridge for a dcuble line of electric 
trams, a matter upon w'hicb the London County 
Council have been in coinmunicatiun with the City 
Corporation, 

Working-class Cottages: Exhibition of Designs. 

An Exhibition of Cottage De^-igns, pronr.Ued Ijv 
the Council of the Eoyal Manchester Institution 
(Mr. Thomas ^Yorthington [F,' , Chairman), will be 
opened in the Manchester City Art Gallery in June. 
The promoters desire particularly to illustrate de- 
signs of wTjrking-men’s cottages wffiich have already 
been erected, and of wffiich reliable particulars as to 
cost and construction can be given ; and they wish 
to discourage representation by pictnres(|ue draw’- 
ings, and to rely rather on working drawings and 
photographs to sbow^ the designs. It is thriight 
that such an Exhibition will he of practical value, 
and encourage the provision of better homes and 
the desire to occupy or possess them, especially in 
this neighbourhood, wJiich has hitherto been back- 
ward in this respect. The Exhibition will be open 
for about nine w’eeks, and after a month or so at 
the City Art Gallery the drawings will be moved 
firstly to the Queen’s Park, and secondly t » the 
Manchester Art l\[useuni in Ancoats Hall, with a 
vie^v to interesting as large and varied a public as 
possible. A certain amount of space will be avail- 
able for models. It is also hoped to illustrate de- 
velopments in town planning, and an effort will bo 


made to take certain districts kn<Avh to the local 
public — di'^trict'^ which are now laing gradually 
built u[) with ait plan or regard to hygienic or 
arii-tic considerations — and to show’ how, by a 
little thought, they may ]»e laid out on a proper 
planning scheme. \Yhile the promoters have in 
view the dt-irai>iiity of exhibiting designs for 
cottaees wiiich gi\e ihlinite information as to the 
sort of e< ttnge whiuh may be reasonably within the 
reach of the working man in town or e<aintry, and 
which shall net he misleading from mere cleverness 
i-t draughtsmanship, they are prepared to receive 
suggesti\e dt''ignsfur laying out gruiipsof cottage'^, 
which may be of interest more from the point of 
view’ of collec-Live design, or of tow n planning, than 
of individual dwellings. ^Ir. Percy S.^Yorthi^gton, 
M.A. [F.[, i- acting as Hon. Organising Secretary 
h) tlie Exhibition, and will be glad to receive appli- 
cations for forms and particulars from those inte- 
rested in the subject as landlords, architects, builders, 
or in any other way. in the improvement of cottage 
building. His address is 4(5 Brown Street, Man- 
chester. 

Mr. James Piiincinian. President of the Board of 
Trade, replying to a deputation on the 7th instant, 
beaded by Lord Curzon, wuth reference to the future 
treatment of the Indian Collection at the old South 
Kensington Museum, said that the idea of scattering 
the collection as at first proposed had been abandoned, 
and promised to do all in his pow’er to further the 
main object of the deputation— viz. that India 
should be represented under one roof as far as pos- 
sible, that the various scattered collections should be 
brought together, so that, for the first time in the 
history of museums in this country, the Indian 
Collection should he t'rgether as a whole. 

Mr. llobert Cochrane, LL.D., I. S.O., F.S.A. ’'F. j 
Past President of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
of Ireland. In^pect( r of Ancient and National 
Monuments, Ireland, has been unanimously elected 
President of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland for the customary term of three years. Sir 
Thomas Drew’, LL.D. ^F,] w’as a former President. 
Only tw’o arcliitccts have been elected to this posi- 
tion during the sixty years of the existence of the 
Society. 

At the recent Grand Festival of Freemasons 
professional appointments were conferred as Assist- 
ant Superintendent of ^Yorks on ^Yilliam 

Grellier [F,'\ and Mr. Charles E. Barry [A.]. P.A.G. 
Superintendent of AYorks on ^fr. ilenry Love- 
grove [A.] ((1. Sword Bearer, 1806), and ^another 
important office on Mr. W. Newton Dunn [-E.]. 

M. Joan Hulot, Grand Vvix do Ronn^ 1901, whose 
drawings of the rer>toration of Sedinonte w’ere ex- 
hibited in London last yi‘ar under the auspices of 
the Institute, has just started an “atelier” at 
62 rue Mazarine, Paris. 



KETCHES IN NdEFOLK 



C .1'/:/. I0i*7. 

T -ATTLEB0110r<;H rHUi;ciT. NORFOLK' WE^^T END 

An Dt-i-outril Inulil'i'g ct iiavo, N. .in'l tian-epl, N norcU to Lfiitrcil tower, Thi^ Liticr 
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V — SWAFFHAM, NORFOLK 

The chuidi in this interesting oltl niaiket t<n\n i-- reat htul h\ a Hue avenue ot hine tree^. It dale-'hom tlie year 1474. aiul 
lias been partly re^stored. The hamnier-beam root of the nave is an e^^peciallv inteiesting feature. The tower, completed in 
lali) Is suiniounted bv a modern lead tieelu* 
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Tin-, buihlin”, situated three miles Irom i'akenliam. is an excellent exajii[jle of early hriek and teria-eutta work It was 
hull:, 111 tile time of Heiiiy VIE. and is now a iiiin The X. side of the (luadran-le is all that remains, with tin* exc-eiUion <>1 
the outer e.itewac . which hears the .inns of }{eni \ V 11 1 in w hos,. rt'ien the huil line ap]>eai's to ]ia\ e le en < oniph t* d 
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VII.—OXBOROrCTH HALL, XOKFOLK. 

The seat of Sir ETiuund Beaniirtield. Tlii> is a tiue exaniph* of i:>th-eentury brickwork. The eiilrancc -ateway and reom- 
over are tlie lUo^t inter.Mine poitioii of the hou-e. which i- qiiadraiyaular lu form The hinhj:^ o\er tlie moat about .‘.0 feet 
l.road,i^ modern. TTie i>iiih ipal room <.ver the ^ateu a\ , called the “ Kin;A Ib'eni," is him- with tape.trv datm- from the 
time of H.airv VII., and the chamber aLo contain- -ome mteie-tin- lurnitiire Hunim^ tlie Commonw tMltli the hall w a- 
-ei/rd on a.‘. ount of’"^u lltaiix Hedm^diekVs “ nva-on a-ain-t tin- Vavhament ,ir.d people of Endand ” it wa< -old. Inn laT»i 
1 epni < ll^ -ed 1 1 \ tilt lU'dimhtdd t.linlU 
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VIIL-BKECKLES HALL, XORFOLK 

Hail date^ u-oiii the early rau ot the lUth century. It now being restored and enlarged. The hou^e built of 
bnek and the ,voii s are .L^t.red o. er to terteseid .tone hn.hed du.h wuh the Inickwork, the intdhon. and tnt "oi L 
^Mndo^^. being treated in the .aiue inanuei Tlie ehimnev. aie ma-nitlcent uan.ome. ot tin 



r Wniihier >r/uffi, Auo, 19o7. 

IX.— MELTOX COXSTABLE, XOHFOLK, 

The .eat of Loid Ha.ting., The house was bmli about IbSO, and ha^ been attributed to Sir Christopher Wren. The 
sketdi sliows til.' gaidon fiont. the porlion on tlie right being a modem addition 





SMOKE ABATEMEXT. 

By Sir Wm. B. Pjciimond, K.C.B,. E.A.. D.C.E. 7/.OA 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th May 1909. 

Mr, President and Members of the Institute, — 

X AM gratified that you have asked me to read a Paper upon the smoke question, because 
I feel convinced that a powerful body as ours is can not only do much to convince public 
opinion upon this important question, but that it could exercise influence upon all govern- 
ing bodies which require to be pushed to act and to find means to alleviate, if not entirely dismiss, 
a nuiscince, an unenlightened condition of aflairs which is detrimental not only to health but to 
all kinds of property, and even to commerce. It is unnecessary for me to tell you ^vhat you 
all knoNV as w^ell as I do, namely, that smoke and the products, acids, d:c., are detrimental to 
buildings ab well as to all hard or delicate surfaces upon wfliich they are deposited. 

From the purely aesthetic side of the question there can be no doubt, namely, that a deposit 
of black upon surfaces which are intended by their designers to appear wfliite contradicts the 
common sense of all of our designs. White shadow’s and black faces constitute an absurdity 
even to the tiro, and how’ much more galling must it be to you wdien you see your elaborate 
mouldings and ornaments screaming an ugly lie. It at^pears to me to be sentimental rubbish 
w’hich even for one moment defends the colour of that portion of the w’est front of St. Paul’s 
which has been made a black and unintelligible mass, wfliolly contradicting Wren’s scheme. 
Gloom is certainly not dignity, nor does dirt and blackness constitute nobility of aspect or add 
to any historical memories, save those w’hich a firm Legislature ought long ago to have tackled. 
The black condition of the outsides of so many of our public buildings and priceless w’orks of 
art in architecture is not a thing to be proud of, but rather to be ashamed of, as evidencing 
the inertness of public opinion and the insensitive attitude of governing and public bodies which 
have continued and do continue to delay not only to legislate firmly, but to see that their 
legislation is put in action. Until we have cleaned London from the smoke of factories which 
do come under the Act it is useless to attempt to tackle the domestic chimneys. 

What w’e have to do is to frame the clause in the Public Health Act in such a w’ay that 
prosecution mav be made easy and not ditficult, and that could be done by the eliminati(>n of 
the w’ord ‘‘ black ” from the clause, and substituting instead all or any.” The London County 
Council has had this change of w’ording before it for some little time, accepting a deputation 
from the Coal Smoke Ainitement Society which w’as listened to with marked attention. I believe 
that if this Institute w’ould frame and pass a resolution in accordance with the proposed change 
in the wording of the clause and send it to the Parliamentary Committee of the L.C.C. the 
Councillors on that Committee w’ould be strongly influenced to pass the revision suggested. 
Continued expression of public opinion, especially that wTiich is in emlxxliment hammering at it, 
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is the only uay to piiOlic buJie- tu .uU lirinly and pmuiptly. The Local Goveriiiuent 

Board -it-adily remix's in sustaiiiin.a or sup[tortiiou the oxciaitinn ot Acts of Barliaiuont in 
their relations to this Act : the present Miiii-ter We hoped to iind our friend, but on the con- 
trary all hi'' promises before he i,u»t into power are not worth the brecith w'itli which tliey were 
uttered or the ink w'ith which they were penned. 

The sustained force of public opinion is the only renied}' for ( ro\'erimient otheial apatliy 
and dilatoriness : there is nothing the Kfovernment ohicial di-likes more than being prominently 
shown up in the Pre-s — and it i- excellent medicine for him. There i- no doubt that public 
opinion is roused against the monstrosity or London dirt, and. -low a- it i-, e>a*ept where pure 
commercialism is involved, the unthinking public bt^gins to -ue that -moke meaning wa-te, and 
dirt meaning expense, should be, as far a- possible, made an tiiinece--ary evil. 

One is bound to fear that on a guesiion of a -theiics the alioliiifUi of smoke \\(aild take a 
long time to effect, but once prove to the purely commercial man that his pockets are lighter 
for it and he will immediately change the tone of his argument. The co^t in hard ca-h to 
every individual in London arising from dirt caused by smoke and smoke alone is prodigious : 
the destruction resulting from it is terrible. Even what appeLir to be hermetically sealed cases 
fail to keep it out. 

Many a time have I glazed, and as I thought ffnally pasted in the glass in a frame, 
pasted the backing board and imagined that I had conquered the invasion, when to my dis- 
gust, perhaps only a few months after the operation has been completed, I have found the 
inside of the glass blackened with tine sOOt powvler and the drawing irreparably damaged. To 
all pictures soot is a deadly enemy even when dry: the depo-it left by one black is an 
essential oil so pow’erfui in its corrosive elements that a solvent to remove the stain, how'ever 
slight, would have to be sO strong that it would destroy the varnish and paint a- well. This 
fact was told to my father by Faraday during the sitting of a Loyal Commission w'hen the re- 
moval of the })ictures in the National Gallery to South Keii-ington was in contemplation : 1 
think the Commission sat in ISGO, since wdiich time we know that South Kensington lias 
become almost as deeply clouded by dirt and suiuke as Trafalgar Square, and there, in South 
Kensington, are treasures for which the Government has paid hard cash still unprotected by 
a little manly legislation — legislation which would not injure but benefit all clus-es. including 
the manufacturer-offenders, because all smoke is waste fuel. 

i )ne of the greatest fallacies is, surely, that -tringeiit law>concerningtdt‘anline-s may<bimage 
trades. There is only one class wdiieh beneiits by our smoke, the class of the watsher- and 
char-wsjinan : every otlier trade or oia-upation is injui'ed, even the very vested interests (4* the 
ultra-commercial, becau-e dirt obliges extra labour, and extra labour is expensive. The gas 
com}atiiies might suffer, but wdiat are these among so many? One of the ridi<uil(.>us travesties 
of common sense is the fact that the electric light stations in L(*iidon have heen, and some of 
them are still, the chief offenders, creating darkness to prodiu-e light ! Tlie tram (dectric 
stations al-o are terrible producers of black smoke. From one in this neighbourli(»od I have 
^een the smoke travel on the atuiosplicr^* for at least a mile: in f:ict. Bedford Park, a rui'al 
district, is severely injured by this plague and selHshnes^ on the part of the <*oinpany. The 
Local Government Board declines to take actioji, tliough hy law it i- cojnmanded to do so in 
default of the district authorities, MTiy is thi- ? Mliat is at the i>ottom of it ? Vfdes ! 
perchaut'e ; or vested interests : an\wvay it is di-gi’a<’eful 1 Tlie alteration 1 liavt* already re- 
ferred to in the wording of the Act w'ould render it easy for magistrates to convict. Lnder its 
present reading it is diffieult to i)rove tliat black smoke exists at all. Wdiether or no it l(M)ks 
black depends on the trme and colour of the sky, and on its position in relation to tlie sun 
at various times of the day, I do not like to venture to state tlu' number of buckets (>f black 
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Welter removed from mv mosaics and windows in St. Panl's, nor the tiuantity of blac-k sediment 
left at the ] bottom (4 the pails after the water had lain btill awhile : it was astonishing, and 
aggravating. Now, if this smoke a nuisance — and as to that there can be no doubt what- 
ever, and that in a large mea:^ure it can be removed — it is in the region of a national (question, 
and a far more important one than many Acts of Parliament which only waste the time of the 
House, and are only '^uch as may po^^sibly, if ever enforced, do some good to certain sections. 
This i'. a gue-tion which concern^ everybody, touches everybody more or less, the poor as well 
a^ the rich : hjv tlie poor it make^ it impos:^ible for their houses to be clean, it makes it impos- 
silde for them to grow vegetables in their gardens, it injures their health, because smoke 
preclude', tlie admission thrnugh it of tlie m 0 '>t health-giving violet rays; the darkness lead^- 
to de}jression, and depre^'^ion to drink. It is harmful to every building: stone, marble, iron, 
steel, cop[»er, lu'onzc, even gold injured by it. Precious fabrics must be kept under glass, 
and even tlien they are not immune from damage : it destroys in time the surface of oil 
picture> : it has injured, and ^till goe^ on injuring, the precious marbles in the British Museum 
and South Kensington. The ^^ulphuric acid contained in each smut is a poison of great strength ; 
it will rot copper wire in time : cords, string even of strong hemp, are eaten into, and many 
is the picture which has fallen from a wall owing to the rotting of copper wires or cords 
through the action upon them of sulphuric acid. 

All the things I have mentioned are known to you ; it is no news that is told, it is just a 
reminder, as it were, in a swift-going period, with many important enterpriser^ in the forefront, 
especially coming to architect-, a section of the artir^tic community the most hampered and 
shackled by what is called civilisation, which in reality i^ obstructive to good and noble art, 
being nothing but commercialism gone mad because agriculture has been wrested from us by 
machinery. Just a reminder I that you, as all of us are prone to do, may sometimes want water 
and ferget the bucket. You want your buildings to remain as you have designed them, and 
perchance are apt to forget the cau^e, because it takes a good deal of coalition, and a still 
greater persistence of drumming and worrying, to make any Government, especially the 
English, attend to needs which do not immediately belong to party politics and to seat-saving 
or seat-getting. If the smoke nuisance were made such a popular cry that it became necessary 
for any ‘‘ party ** to take it up to get in, we should very soon have the deed done ; hut when we 
learn, as we are learning, the hopeless muddles concerning the very existence of England a- 
a country while amateurs in essential matters rule, Ikuv can it be wondered at that a great 
problem such as the smoke nuisance is has come to be regarded as a superficial nonentity *? 

We are taught by proof that nothing ^\ill move any Government in their snug places 
in Parliament or officials in their offices but a regular bombardment of public opinion : when 
that is roused, officials become human, and are forced unwillingly to see that the old red tape 
is rotten and that new must be provided : when in its time this also ])ecomes rotten, then must 
begin again the gyrations of the old wlieel of pressure. One thing must always be mistrusted, the 
promises of those who are either in office or out of office or going to get office. A Government 
must be worried while it is in power, and that can only he done I )y the weight of public opinion. 

All and every harm to health, to the joyousness of life, to the preservation of property 
public and private, to energies, and to tlit‘ higher cultivation of the sense of the value of both 
nature and art, and above all the essential of every stream of light o])tainable in this over- 
grown and artificial city, has been stated over and over again. Statistics upon every branch of 
the subject are ready to hand, and the most unimaginative Englishman can follow statistics if 
nothing else. Tlierefore what is wanted is the gathering together of statistics which shall 
show how in various departments of art, industry, health, even morals, this nuisance of smoke 
is delrimeutal to the country at large. It will be resisted by monopolists, of course, and l)y the 
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self-interested classes : it might become a cry of interference with manufacture and labour : luit 
that plea can very easily he broken dovn. It i< an old excu'^e and one wt- know of })erfectly 
well, but it i- one which, by educating the mas^e'^ to ^ee for them-tlve^, will vtay >oon llnd it^ 
proper level in the region of untriuli. 

Before we begin to mala^ an attack on hou^ehold >moke, let u^ t the law in motion as it now 
stands and use all onr endeavours, public and private : yet it will be well t<» bear in mind that 
there are both grates and fuel which are practically '-mokeles^. It not to be expicted that 
we should adopt the German stove heating system in our hou-e^ — that I, for one, hojie will 
never come. The open lire is a grand institution, and there i^ no godde>'^ of Glympu> mort' 
snug, more given to good felb)wship than He^tia ; ^till, for general heating (.>f a naulern detaidied 
house, has the holocau^^t no recommendations? Gentle, dilfused warmth, reaching, say, fnun 
58* to GO' over the entire house, waatld indeed add to comfort, and probably ah(.) to health : then 
the open fire would be just a great luxury, and wood might be used for it in place of coal. I 
r^uppose atfore.-tatirm is a coming thing, anyhow it ought to ])e : in that ca>e ere long wood should 
lie cheap. And, compared with coal, how infinitely more pleasant is the heat wood promote^, and 
how abs<.)lutely innoxious its ga- is, as well as it^ a^h. I wi^-h, and I am by no mean> alone in 
wishing, that the poorer elas-es would combine in tenements, even in streets, ami have one 
cookery p>lace in a given area : and, further, that all workmen's houses or rows of hcaises were 
provided with heat as they are now provided with ga^ or even electric light. All the-e item.', in 
time, if tried now in r^ome district or districts, might become customary. Then we should have 
begun at the right end for the diminution of smoke from private dwellings. It i^ no use to legis- 
late till something has been offered which is equally pleasant as the open fire : but even this 
latter might come to be regarded more as a luxury than a necessity if some system of com- 
bination or system of general heating were devised and promoted. 

To bring my remarks up to a point, leaving out all other points than the law a- it stands, 
I would suggest that the Institute should draw’ up a memorandum to the London County 
Council, get it signed by every member, praying that in the clause in the Public Health Act 
of 1891 relating to smoke the w'ord ‘’black" shall be omittid, or shall have inserted after it 
the words and all other smoke." This change of a word or short part of a -entence would 
enable magistrates to know* where they are wuth the law*. Plaintiffs would then only have to 
prove a nuisance, and not have to prove its colour — an almost impossible thing to do. 


DISCUSSION OF SIE WM. RICHMOND'S PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Ernest CIeoroe, in the Chair. 


Mr. H. a. DES V(EUX, M.I)., Hon. Treasurer 
Coal-smoke Abatement Society : I have much 
pleasure in seconding the proposition of Sir CVilliam 
Richmond and moving a vote of thanks to him. It 
w*as his letter in The iZVazc-s some ten years ago 
that started the Coah-nioke Abatement Society in 
London, and it lia^ been a very uphill battle w’e liavo 
had to fight. We have had to fight two very great 
obstructions, the oh-.truction of the monopolists 
and those interested in opposing us, and also even 
a greater obstacle — the oh-.tacle of inditference. It 
is this inditference which ha- 'Struck me more than 
the oppf)3ition of those who are int(‘re^ted. When 
I began to fight T tliouglit that every dweller in 


tow*ii wmuld be interested in fighting the smoke 
fiend. But it is astonishing wTiat little interest is 
taken in it. Everyone complains of it in the w'inter, 
but w*hen W(gget to April and May pei -pie {t)rgct all 
about it. The fight, however, ha- to he kept up all 
the year round. La^t year I had an op])ortunity 
of seeing a fog created in the middle of June. I was 
high up in a house in Mai<la Vah\ when> one can 
get a view" over a gri'at part of London, and in 
the distance, rather helow" me, T could sc-e hundreds 
of Muall houses all eunittiiig a yellow* hrowny smoko, 
and above the houses, at a little di-tanco fr<.m each 
otlier, tw’o enormous Ihick clouds were forming. 
It was a hot, muggy, sliglitly rainy day, and these 
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clouds j( lined to«/etbeu in the shape of a ‘‘ V.” I 
watched them forming, and then went Imme. 1 iy the 
time I was hack in ^\ L^Ntminster the familiar smoke 
fog (»f London had formed, and ah^olutely "hut out 
all daylight, 1 had to turn on the electric light in 
my house and pull down the blinds. Now that fog 
could not have been formed by faetorie> of any sort, 
for there were no facti iry chimneys in view — only the 
chimney" of hundreds of small hoitses smoking from 
the hres c hoking the midday dinner. This was 
"uhicient tocaime a fog blaedv enough to pluimeWeSt- 
min."ter into darkneS". It i^ no u^e mo^ing against 
manufacturers if the kitchen chimney is to go scot- 
free. lam certain in my own mind — and here Iditfer 
from Sir William — that there is a" much smoke 
created from the kitchen chimneys as from all the 
factory chimneys put trigether. Dur hot dinners, 
especially in private houses, are produced at the C 0 "t 
of injury, not only to our next-door neig hbour, biitto 
distant neiadibours, for it i" well known that smoke 
will travel at least thirty, foity. and :?ometimes fifty 
mile^ before it drops. If the limiitute of Architects 
were to take up this one (juestion of cooking in 
private hotme", an enormous amount of ge>cd would 
be done. It is perfectly ea^v to cook smokeTes"ly, 
and the food is as well cooked by gas as by coal. 
The School of Cookery tells me that some kinds 
of cookery are much better performed by gas 
than by any other fuel : and from practical ex- 
perience in my own house I can atiirm that gas- 
cooking is as gexxl a" any other, I have often 
had dining at my own table people who told 
me they would never eat a meal cooked by gas, as 
they could always taste the gas in the food. When 
after dinner I have informed them that what they 
had just eaten was gas-cooked they have declined 
to believe me, insisting that if it had been they 
should have tasted the gas. It is. however, an 
absurdity to say that the gas could be tasted. I 
cat gas -cooked food every day of my life, and I am 
certain it is not true. Architects in the houses 
they build could bring to bear an enormous in- 
tluence, and if they would aim at that one matter 
of cooking by gas an impruveiiient would be very 
soon noticeable in London. If you begin hy gas 
in the kitchen, I am certain you will soon follow 
with gas upstairs. People, I know, hold different 
views on that point, and I am not going to labour 
it ; but I believe myself that gas for heating a 
house, especially for hedixu/iiis, has an advantage 
which is hardly yet thoroughly ajipreciated by 
those in authority. Tlu-ro are at least 500,000 gas 
stoves in use in London, and if gas were as dele- 
terious to health as has been said, I think we-"hould 
have heard more about it by this time. Tuiaiing 
from that question, I should like tt) refer to the 
action which the County Council is taking at the 
present time. I think the Institute could ludp us 
enormously. We have approached the County 
Council to get tlio law changed, and the Public Con- 
trol Committee of the Council has recommended 


that the word black,*’ in the clause in question in 
the Public Health Act, should be removed. We 
call a smut black, but there is very little smoke that 
absolutely black. The Public Control Committee 
also recomuitnd that the words "all chimneys,*’ 
which at present only refers to factory chimneys, 
should include all places in which the process of 
manufacture is carried on, and the chimneys of any 
building or place where furnaces are in use. Those 
companies who carry on operations under statutory 
powers have raided great objections to the Smoke 
Abatement Acts; for instance, the Cential London 
Patilway, when summoned for issuing smoke, pleaded 
that they c uld not run trains withe ut creating smoke. 
They were fined very heavily, and they appealed to 
the High Court. Fortunately for us they met with 
a very unsympathetic reception there : the High 
Court told them they should have thought of that 
before they got the Act c f Parliament parsed. They 
had to stop the smoke, and I am glad to say that 
they have reduced their coal consumption from 
I.ICO tons per week to 600 per week, although they 
run more trains. I do not think they can grumble 
at our action. The County Council also want to 
bring under the Act the chimney of any Govern- 
ment factory or workshop. That is very important, 
for the Government have enormous factories at 
Woolwich and thereabouts, and when the wind is 
blowing from that direction the smoke from those 
chimneys blows over London and does a great 
am cunt of barm. There is no reason why the 
Government factories should be exempt from the 
law. Airorher recommendation of the Public 
Control Committee is that in certain cases the 
Council should be allowed to act either in conjunc- 
tion with or at the request of or in agreeiirent with 
any sanitary authority. London is divided up 
into about thirty sanitary authorities, and some 
of these — notably the City of Westminster — 
carry out this Act of Parliament veiy well ; 
but some do it very badly, some do it only by com- 
pulsion, and some do not do it at all. The County 
Council want power to act when other authorities are 
either afraid of the expense, or afraid of the manu- 
facturers in the district, or else refuse to do it at all. 
It would be a great thing if they had the power, be- 
cause the Lond(m County ('ouncil are our very best 
friends in London. Then the Council want to have 
the power to act where the smoke comes from elec- 
trical or other industrial works, or from premises 
used for the treatment or disposal of refuse or for 
disinfecting purposes. They really want to take 
action where the buildings of a local authority emit 
smoke. A local authority is divided up into dif- 
ferent committee^— the Baths and Wash-houses 
Committee, the Electricity Committee, and others 
and some of the buildings under their control emit 
smoke. Apparently it is impossible, in the present 
state of the law, for one committee of a Borough 
Council to prosecute another committee ; so that 
if the Electricity Committee has electric light- 
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ing works which emit iin enormous amount of 
smoke, the rublie Health CommittLe oi the same 
authority cannot pro'^eciite. The result is that the 
only electricity works emitting smoke in Lon- 
don are those belonging to Borough Councils, 
because where they belong to a c'»mpany the 
]>orough Council prosecute the oftenders. But 
where the works are owned by the 1 borough 
Council they cannot be prosecuted by themselves. 
Further, it i- necessary that the County Council 
should have power to take action outside its own 
district. There is one very notorious district out- 
side the London County Council — the district of 
West Ham — ^\hich contains an enormous numbei 
of factories, all of which emit smoke. There is 
practically not a factory in West Ham which has 
not been reported to the Coal- smoke Abatement 
Society as creating a smoke nuisance almost every 
hour in every day of the week. The Co rporation 
of We^t Ham is about the only corporation in ru- 
about London which has never taken any action 
whatever. We have reported to the Local (lovern- 
ment Board smie where about 2.0G0, if not more, 
nuisances from West Ham alone, and the Local 
(Tovermiient Beard have taken no action at all. 
Now the County Council are very anxious, with a 
Corporation like West Ham, which is always in 
default, that they should have power to act in 
spite of them. This has been recommended by 
the London County Council, and this is another 
case where the Institute could help us a great deal. 
The matter lias now been referred to the Finance 
Committee. If you know as much about these 
local aftairs as I do, you know that sometimes 
Finance Committees will spend enormously, and 
sometimes they are penurious to a shilling. The 
Finance Committee of the London County Council 
have made a report upon it. They say they do not 
like to act upon it, because they do not know to 
what expense it is likely to lead. But the expense 
of smoke to London in its injury to art and other 
things is at lea^t 5,000,000 a year. The cost of 
a few prosecutions cannot be more than £ 1,000 a 
year, and for the London County Council to shy 
and jib at a trilling expense of that kind seems to 
me penuriousness that ought not to be allowed. 
If the InsiitutH would bring its influenC'V to bear 
to ^how that corporate bodies outside were watch- 
ing them it might be of advantage. We, the Coal- 
smoke Aiiaiemcnt Society, a poor feeble Society — 
though perhaps a rather pugnacious one — are the 
only people at pre-^ent who have moved at all, and I 
am ^ure if you would help us a great deal can he done 
to settle this (piestion which is now in the balance. 
Any luo^ement on yo\ir part to show that you recog- 
nised that the London County Council were doing 
their duty would he an advantage, and help them 
in what they vc)idd vi^h to do if they felt that they 
had London behind them. 

Mu. PALL WATERHOrSE, M.A.Oxon, : 
It IS a great pleasure to me to be allowed to second 
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the vote of thanks to Sir M'illiam for his Paper. 
It is on a snlijeer whicli it must he ditlicult to liandle 
alluringly, but he has certainly made his Paper 
most attractive in form w^ll as most appealing 
in matter, and has delivered it in a tacit ul and 
graceful way. And we want to thank him for 
something more than this. Agitations are con- 
ducted, as a rule, not by people who live in the 
sublimer atmosphere of art ; and I have often felt 
when I have >een hib name in the foivfronc of this 
battle that we all, a^^ arti-tb. owe a special debt to 
him for — I will not '^ay the dirty W( rk — ]»ut I may 
say the smoky work— which he ha-^ undertaken on 
behalf of the Community at largo. I think that for 
a man of his distinction and occupation to ^tep into 
the front rank uf this very arduous and thankless job 
is a very great boon to us. Something has been 
said about indifference, and I think that goes home 
to all of us. Perhaps it would be right for us to 
analyse that indifference. I have thought it over, 
and it seems to me that possibly it is due in some 
measure to the fact that we are a long-suffering race. 
I do not mean the architects, but human beings. 
Most of us have been very well brought up, and we 
have been taught to reognise certain things as un- 
avoidable and which must be endured. These fogs 
we are apt inertly to ^uppi se come upon us a'- a sett 
of visitation of Heaven. We have been taught this 
evening that they do not : but I believe we most of us 
would no more think of asking for fog to be rein .wed 
than we would ask the gardener to ivin eve the North 
Wind, or than the Neapolitan would send for the 
police to stop the eriiptii.>n5 of Vesuvius. We take 
these things for granted. That is a great mistake, 
and I feel I have been stirred up to a state of 
dissatisfaction on the subject, which I hope is 
seething in all of u-^. As architects perhaps we have 
another excuse. One of the things which keep us 
bright and cheerful is that we are always contend- 
ing with difficulties. We look upon it as part of 
our daily w<jrk to meet obstacles and not to get 
them removed. In all our work we find, I think, 
that the ^^ho]e brunt of the business consists of 
dealing with obstacles, whether it is the site that 
is too small or the client who will not pay enough, 
or that there is an ancient light controlling our ele- 
vation. It is with a kind of dismay that wo learn 
that our client has h.uight an addition to the site, and 
has S(|aarGd the neighbour opposit-^and is going to 
'^pend £10,000 more. One of the difficulties in 
which ^ve innocently rejoice is tlie “dirt ” diffi- 
culty ; wo know we liave to contend with the soot. 
Most of us criticise our work by saying : How' is it 
g(dng to look when dirty ’? ” We have to rely upon 
form. Therefore it is a kind of virtue in us that 
we have had this subject in front of us as a diffi- 
culty to ])e met, and not as a ditliculty to be 
removed. But now I think we may put^^ll that 
on one side. I feel stirred up, and I thank Sir 
V illiam and Mr. i)es\ o-nx for that stirring up, and 
fur helping us to see that weare putting up with some- 
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thing which we ought n'jt to put up with. I feel 
heartily ready to join in adding a little push in the 
right direction with the County Council. I do not 
know that I can add anything. Discussion is out of 
the question. We none of us can feel that there is 
anything debatable on this subject. We are all now 
on one side about it, and if any of us have a lurking 
feeling that we want to stick to the old difficulties 
in our design, we none of us want to stick to the 
difficulties in a drawing office. Those who, like 
myself, do part of their work in the country and part 
in London realise the enormous difference between 
towm and country in the mere matter of dirt on 
the drawing board : on that ground alone, even if 
we had no feelings on the larger issues, I feel quite 
sure we should be very glad to see fog and smoke 
and the smuts removed. 

SiK ASTON WEED, H.A. [F .] : It has been 
said that there seems to be no opening for discus- 
sion on this subject. We are all agreed on that, 
and I think w^e are also agreed on another point — 
viz., the debt we owe to Sir William Richmond for 
having taken up this matter, and for having con- 
tinued it so strenuously and continuously for many 
years, until there seems almost a chance that in 
time people will realise that smoke is not a de- 
sirable thing in London. I am not at all sure 
that after a time they will not begin to think that 
it might possibly be removed. I had the pleasure 
of seeing one of our President’s fires some time 
ago in which Coalite was burning. We took the 
hint, and since then we have burnt Coalite in the 
hope that we were doing our little best towards 
diminishing the smoke nuisance. I cannot say that 
Coalite is much pleasure to poke. I have occasion- 
ally tried to stir it, but it is always the same : it is 
always alight, but it never gets any for’arder for 
poking. At the same time I feel that in a small wviy 
we are doing our duty towards reducing the smoke 
of London, and following the example of our 
President. I think a great deal might be done 
with gas fires. I have had the misfortune to have 
the “Hu,” and the doctor said that a tire must be 
kept up all night. To keep a fire alight all night 
requires attention and some disturbance, whereas 
a gas fire in a bedroom could be kept alight without 
any disturbance. All doctors now agree that there 
is no disadvantage in a gas fire. Some years 
ago I had a visit from a gentleman who wanted 
to build a factory in Hammersmith. He said 
he had an excellent site, and asked me if I would 
put the factory up. He wanted to have a big 
chimney at the end of the site, and he asked 
if I thought anyone would be likely to have an 
objection. “Who lives about there?” I asked. 

At the end of the site there is a place called Peavor 
Lodge,” he replied, “and I believe a well-known 
artist lives there. Do you think he would object to 
a chimney? ” I said, “ I feel sure that he would, 
and if you take my advice you will take your 
factory somewhere else.” He was rather annoyed ; 


I lost the commission, and Sir William Richmond 
lost a chimney at the end of his garden ! When 
I was a young man I used to go very often to the 
Church of St. James the Less in Westminster, at 
that time, and I daresay still, considered one of 
the finest churches in London. It contained a 
fine fresco, by Watts, occupying the wffiole of the 
space over the chancel arch up to the roof. We all 
admired this enormously. Month after month, 
however, it seemed to get darker and darker, and 
after a few years' time the fresco had absolutely dis- 
appeared. A fine rich colour remained, it is true, but 
as to a picture there was nothing left. The two 
ladies who gave it were very disappointed at the 
result, but nobly came forward and offered to 
have it reproduced in mosaic, and this was carried 
out. In about ten years’ time the mosaic was as 
black as the picture had been. We hear a great deal 
about painters and sculptors combining with archi- 
tects in the decoration of buildings, but people will 
not decorate their buildings when they know that 
in a few years the decoration will become almjst 
invisible. Sir William Richmond se-ms to be 
fortunate in having his mosaics washed every now 
and then, but that is a different thing. I passed 
one or two marble-fronted buildings as I came 
here this evening. Although they have not been 
up long, they are already getting brown and stained 
with smoke. I hope the Coal- smoke Abatement 
Society does not confine its operations to London. 
We know very well that Birmingham, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Leeds are even worse than London, 
When a building is put up in any big town a thick 
veil soon forms over it, and. however much care is 
taken of the building, it is hidden and brought down 
to a uniform level. If we architects do not take an 
interest in the matter, and if our Institute does 
not, I should like to know how^ we can expect 
anyone else to do so. It is extraordinary that we 
do not take more interest in it. As to the altera- 
tion in the wording of the clause in the Act 
referred to by Sir William Richuiond, at first I 
did not understand what it was that was wanted : 
it seemed as though we were to say that black w^as 
white, or that black was not white. I feel sure this 
Institute will do what it can to stop this smoke 
nuisance. Since my retirement from the President- 
ship I have become a person of no importance here, 
but I feel confident that the Council will take the 
matter up and, after having thoroughly gone into it, 
do whatever Sir William Richmond wishes. Smoke 
darkens our windows, degrades our houses, depresses 
our spirits, and will in course of time make us a 
miserable, commonplace people. I hope we shall all 
unite and back up Sir William. I am not a member 
of the Smoke Abatement Society, but I wdl become 
one if he will allow me. I do not know what course 
one has to take. 

Sir william RICHMOND : Five shillings a 
year subscription. 

Sir ASTON WEBB : I shall pay it with pleasure. 
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I am sure that everyuiie am-eL> that wt are greatly 
iiidei/tt-d to Sir William Ivichmond for hiiimmLr 
the matter h^fiUe U-. I feel that e\ery aiehitecl 
should r.ikt the greats >t po-^ible iiitere>t in advanc- 
ing the aims of the Society. 

Tin: PHE^II)KXT • ddiis matter, I think, is of 
intense interest, and one i> astonished at the apathy 
that has been displayed on the subject. We are 
accu^tomed to dirty smoko, which is a typo c-f the 
diabuhtal. Sm^)ke has always been regarded in that 
liL'ht : but We have becjiae accustomed to it. Sir 
Aston has mentioned what we may do for ouiselve^. 
I think in every iuuse the matter should be con- 
sidered. and not only in factories. Sir Aston has ri" 
f erred to my use of Coalite. I think that is one cure 
for the evil. I am told that our chimney does not 
want -sweepine, and that the chimney-sweep could 
get no soot from it. I burn wood on the hearth 
— (not with Coalite) — and that is quite the plea- 
santest hre you can have. The charming blue 
smoke which comes fr.an it does no harm to the 
atmosphere. In bedrooms and dres-ing- rooms gas 
hres are excellent. They got a bad name because 
many tried to use them when they had no tine. The 
product in that case is, of course, horrible and o Ten- 
sive. With gas, you can have your fire whenever you 
like and turn it off when you want to. It is the 
pleasante-^t lire y* u can have for bedrooms and 
dressinu-rooms, and I feel that I for one contri- 
bute nothing to the foul smoke which is ruining 
our city and our health, and creating fogs. 

The vote of thanks to Sir Win. liichmond being 
put from the Chair was carried bv acclamation. 

Sm WILLIAM RICHMOND : It will be one of 
the happiest evenings of my life when I leave here 
and feel that our Coal -smoke Abatement Society 
has the bles&ing, and not only the Idessing but the 
co-operation, of this most intiuential body. I con- 
fess that during the many years that we have been 
hard at work — my Committee harder than I — upon 
this question, going uphill against puhlic opinion 
{for not only have we been abused, but I have had 
a number of anonymous letters of abuse, and on two 
occasions my life has been threatened), I have felt 
very '^orry tliat my own body — the Royal Academy 
— has been more remiss than any other in support- 
ing a Society which was doing everything that it pos- 
sibly could t ) preserve the pictures painted by that 
body as well as by others outside it. I do not mind 


in the least that th«.y should hear this. In ai)pial- 
ing to you 1 appeal to a large -ht a rtt d institution that 
^\lll intiiunce public (qunion. ’I'liis i'> not only a 
national qm^lioii atl\itu;g Liiglaiul, but it affects 
the wlb.le world. If I am -[ured die time, I hope to 
be in Paris at the tnd of this montb to help to 
inaugurate a ^iimlar ''>cut\ to our> in that great 
citv, which m la coming almo-t as foggy a> our 
own. I ha\e received a nu --age from the Syndic 
of Roiui asking me to draft a lettt r to be lead 
at the Municipality, -lit* wing how' rapidly the 
ancitnt buildings in Rome are becoming injured 
by the iiiiroducti(Ui of cab-moke. I.a-t spiing 
when I was in Rome I took particular occa-ion 
to note the difference which had taken ]'lace during 
the five years that I had been, nrit absent troin 
the city, but had failed to make -uch observa- 
tions. The effect of the coal- smoke in Rome is 
perfectly terrible. Unless there is a very great 
agitation, and the Italians are inclined to act en- 
tirely in accordance with it, before \ery long chose 
marvellous w hite antiquities will become, not indeed 
so bad our owm, but going in that direction. 
Our dear old Venice is also in a lamentable con- 
dition. I may say that tive years ago when I was 
there, I had the honour of dining with his Majesty 
the King of Italy, and he asked me to wu’ite a letter 
to the papers upon tlie smoke nuisance in 
Venice. I did so ; w hether it has bad any result 
I do not know. Last April in Cairo I saw' a 
London fog, al-o up the river, owing to the sugar 
factories, where previously everything w*as bright 
and -plendid. In Japan I am told it is the same 
thing : I have had letters from there asking wdiat 
means can be adopted to remove it, and what I say 
is confirmed by a Japanese architect -it ting near to 
me. So that this is not only an English <jue-tion, 
butit i< a question of all over the world. India is the 
same. I hear so on the best authority. If w'e are the 
magnificent empire w'e say w'e are, wTiy do W'e not 
set the exam[)le V If wx* are the first nation in the 
w'oiTd, and are going to hiwe twenty 1) read )wu<ihts, 
let us have Dread non jJits wTiich will tell the rest 
of the world that they are not to make smoke. Let 
the highest ci\ilisation be our Drcadnoufjlit. Then 
we shall be the leading nation, not only as regards 
the making of guns and hammering other people’s 
heads, hut in the cause of the highest intellectual 
civilisation of the w’orld— the promotion of beauty ! 
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As soon as ail architects are thus practically 
united \vithin the Institute, an opportunity will be 
afforded of considering the possibility of submitting 
a Bill to ICirliaiiient, which is the second part of 
the adopted policy. 

It now remains for all to do their utmost to further 
the great objects we have in view, and to support 
the Council in completing the work so auspiciously 
inaugurated by His Majesty, our Patron. 

Ernest George, Fiesident . 


Edwin T. Hall 
Leonard Stokes 
James S. Gilson 
John \V. Simeson 


1 

- Vic e-Prc^vl CUTS, 

) 


Alexander Graham, Hon. Secrctari/. 


Grimsby Town Hall Extension Competition. —Mem- 
bers of the Institute are re<|uested to communicate 
with the Secretary before taking part in this Com- 
petition. 

New Arts Building, Liverpool University. — The 
President has nominated Mr. E. Guy Dawber F.' 
as As-'^essor in this Competition. 

National Museum of Wales,— The three Assessors 
in tliis Competition are Sir Aston ^^Tbb, E.A. ' Fd, 
Mr. J. J. Burner, A.E.S.A. [Fd, appointed by the 
Directors of the Museum ; and Mr. Edwin T.Hall 
[is , appointed by the President of the Institute. 

Cemetery at Chislehurst. — The President has 
nominated Mr. Ernest Newton F.] to be Assessor 
in this Competition. 


CHEOMCLE. 

The New Charter and its Objects. 

The following letter, dated 10th May, has been 
addressed from the Institute : 

To the Members of the Tto/jal Institute of British 
Architects ^ — 

We take the opportuniiy of drawing your atten- 
tion to the new era whic-h has opened for the Boyal 
Institute in the recent grant by His Majesty the 
King of a Supplemental Charter, under which a 
new c\i\s< of Licentiate^ created. 

This, it is hoped, will enable large numbers of 
architects to join the central body, so that it may 
einlirace practically the whole ]>rofession, thus 
greatly enlarging the power and intlueuce of the 
Institute. 

The new Charter is the result of a policy unani- 
mously adopted by the Institute after a thorough 
and exhaustive euijuiry, in which the views of all 
sections of ( ur members and others were elicited. 

New By-laws to give effect to the Charter have 
been drafted with the greatest care, after thorough 
study and consideration, and will be considered by 
the general body at a Special i\[eeting on the 24th 
May. The draft By-laws were sent to all members 
with the Journal of the 8th May, 


Mr, Graham’s Retirement from the Hon. Secretaryship. 

In cbedience to the re'^olution passed at the 
Annual General Meeting [Minutes, antej p. 473] 
the following letter has been addressed to Mr. 
Alexander Graham, F.S.A. : — 

oth Moy lUOlL 

Dear Mr. Eraham, — At the Annual General 
Meeting on Monday last a number of appreciative 
references were made in the speeches dealing with 
the Annual Report to your retirement after ten year^ 
of service as Honorary Secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tute. I was directed by a resolution of the Meeting 
to write to you and express the sincere regret of 
the members at the loss of your services and their 
warm appreciation of the great work which you 
have done f.r the Royal Institute during your 
tenure of the office of Honorary Secretary. — Believe 
me, yours very sincerely, 

Ian MAcALmTKR, 

The Annual Elections, 

In the balloting papers issued la^t week Mr, A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, LL.D.. A.R.S.A. [!’,], can- 
didate for the Council, is erroneously described as of 
Aberdeen. Mr. i\Iacken/ie has an office in Aber- 
deen, but most of his practice is in London, and his 
principal office is at 13 Waterloo Place. Pall Mall. 

The Domestic Chimney and Fogs. 

In view of the subject before the Iii'^titute last 
^londay, it is satisfactory to note that the coal- 
smoke nuisance in London is at present engaging 
the attention of the Public Control Committee of 
the London County Council, and they recommend 
the C’ouncil to ^eek additional legislative powers 
witli the object of its lessening. It is not proposed 
at present to suggest any action in regard to the 
smoke from ffrej? in private houses ; but the Com- 
iiiittee express tlie view that, unless public opiniim 
brings about some radical improvement in this 
direction, serious attention must be given to the 
point. It is estimated that one-half of the smoke 
in London conies from this source, which at the 
present time does not come within the law. As 

4 B 
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indicating the great amount of smoke discharged 
from dt mestie chimneys, it has been noticed that 
some of the densest London fogs have arisen ( ii 
days when the great bulk of business premises have 
been closed, and a bank of smoke in London has 
been seen to rLe to a height of from three to four 
thousand feet, and to be carried by the wind in a 
sunlight-obscuring trail to a distance of fifty miles. 

The Housing and Town Planning Bill. 

At the meeting (4 the London County Council 
on Tuesday the following recommenditions of the 
Parliamentary Committee were adopted : — 

That ameiulment^ be nought in the HuJ>ing. Town 
Plunniug, we . Bill, to piovide — 

li.i That the local authority be aiYouled an oppoiuimty 
of considering the moclihcation^ that may be made by the 
Local Go\ eminent Board in a -cheme under elaioe 2 in 
tho^e ca-es wheie ^uch inoditications would nnpo-e addi- 
tional Lability on the local authority, and of withdrawn ng 
the -cheint if it does not see it^. w'uy to agree to the modifi- 
cations. 

(ii.) That all pow'eis of the Local Government Board to 
compel the Council to cairy out any of the powt-r- or pio- 
\i^ion- of the Hou-ing of the Working Cla::se^ Act, IspO. 
be deleted from clauses 10 and 11. 

nil I That the piovi-lon-, tor exemption fiom hy-law^ 
under dau-e 22 (li (2) be extended to case^ uudeiT’ait III, 
ot the Housing Act ISOO, and that no exemption from the 
opei.Ltion of the I,ondon Building Acts be granted without 
the concurience ot the Council 

.ISM That clause 30 providing for a quiiiiueuni al 
survey and legister of woi king- class dsvelhngs do not 
apply to the County of Londjn. 

(v.) That clause 36 be amended ^o as to provide that 
svorking'ClasS lodging-houses .-hall be exempt from 
mhabitetl hou-e duty where the chaige fur lodging due-, 
not exeeed 1-. pei day per p^i-on. 

(si 1 That ail expenses incuiredbv the Council in carry- 
ing out Bait L (Hou-ing) ot the Bill :?hall be charged on 
the general county rate and nut on the special county late. 

ivii.i That all powers of the Local Goserriment Boaid 
to compel tile Council to pngxiie oi e.vecute a town plan- 
ning scheme be deleted fiom the Bill. 

(\iii ) Tiiat any ciiie-tion a- to whether property i- in- 
juiiuii-lv atfected (U' incieased in salue to be determined 
under clause 51 be referrel to an arbitrator to be appointed 
l*v the Local Gos eminent Board 

(ix.) That clau-e -S ut the fir-t 'schedule to the Bill l^e 
amended by the deletion ot the word.s •• but ^hall not. except 
in -uch ca^e- a- tlie Board otherwise direct, hear coun-el 
01 expel t witnt‘-sc-.'’ 

(X.) That such modiric<itions in matters of detail a-s in 
the upiiuon nt the Parliamentary Committee m.iy be 
deniable in the interests ut tiie Council be authuiised. 

The L.C C. Architects’ Education Department. 

Some proposals f rffiacing the L.C.C. Architects’ 
(Education) Department under the control (4 the 
Superintending Architect have been lutely under 
consideration at Spring Gardens. The Education 
Comiiiitt“e however liave had the matter before 
them, and have passed the follo\\ing re.solutions : — 
That the Education Committee are .-trongly of opinion 
tli.it iKj ■-(heme for the icoiganisation of the Aichitect^ 
(Education) Dexiiitmeiit will be ^ati'-factoiy which doe-i 
not piovide foi the continuance of that department a 
separate depaitment uiidei thcMolc direction ot one chief 
ofiicer -pecialiy appointed for the puipose, and for the 


.imaLMin it.on, uudti -uch ofilcei*. nf th*. wlnde of the 
aichitt.cliual woik of the Council uud» i tie Education A( t-. 

Tiiat, in tli*‘ opinuni ot the Edm.itum Cominitt<'» . tin- 
chief ofiitti iefr-iud to 111 the foix gjing le-MhuitJU should 
be a p* 1 - 0*1 i)i -pLiial txptrunce Ul eduC,ition,il aichitec- 
tuie, to b' -t h Lii d i*\ the Gt neial P‘u [lo-t - Coiutmtti e on 
the lecomiut. nd.aio’i ot the Educ itmn Comiuitti e, ,ind that 
the comim.n(.ing -„l,iiy t->i tlu* po-t -huuid i>e i .i s « .ir. 
I'-'iig ii\ .ainu.il incu’ii^ nt- oi *. "lO in il.oOb ,i }i,ir. 

'lliat, in the opm-on of the l-’diaation CiiniUiitt* e. in 
oidti to ,LVnid a bie.ich of contiiiuny. e-pei i.ili} wuli leu.ud 
to ih) >1- alie.idy pl.inm d. Mr B.nltv. mi Ir- ietirtm>nt, 
should t-e appoaittd con-ulting .iiclLtei i t Edih alionj tni a 
teim ut iwl) ytai- .lI a -.ilaiy ot a'iOu a \a .uM't’on to 

hi- n>ion, w ith a \itw to -up* i int*-ndinu the t\riut,on 
oi the pkuis ,ilre,ely pi> paiC'l umhi hi- •^uptn i.'-mn and 
anv adcue fm wliuh he may ’oe a-ke-h 

The V idening- of Blackfriars Bridge. 

The steel tinor of tlie addition Blackfriars 
Bridge has now been laid over the first anl fifth 
spans, these being the spans which arc adjacent ti 
the banks of the river. The iloor of the second 
span from the north end is nearly complete, and it 
is expected that the fiooiing of the remaining two 
spans, the third and fourth, will be finished during 
the present month. All the piers and main ribs 
have been erected. The construction of the tram- 
way line will be begun from the n -rth end by the 
contractors for that work. Messrs. Dick, Kerr A 
Co., about the beginning of June ; and the rest of 
the tramway wc.rk will be carried out as quickly as 
progress with the steel construction of the bridge 
permits. The main contract, which is being exe- 
cuted by Sir William Arrol A' Co. ( Limited », stipu- 
lates that the whole undertaking is to becmipleted 
by February, but it is expected that the work, 
including the tiamway, will be finished by the end 
of this year. The width of roadway will then he 
7B feet, and there will lie a 16 feet pavement on 
e.theiMide. The total width between the parapets will 
be 105 feet, making Blackfriars Bridge the widest 
bridge acr ss the Thames. After the widining has 
been opened the surface of the portion of the bridge 
now being used will he entirely relaid. 

A New York “Fireproof” Building. 

What is claimed to be an absolutely fire-proof 
building is now in course of construction in New York, 
at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Seventeenth 
Street, from the designsof Messrs. 1 loldwiii, Starrett, 
and Van Vleck. The building is to be of sevoiite* n 
stories, and is intended to bo used for iiieri'antile 
and office purposes. The skeleton steel frame type 
has been adopted, the steel columns, beams, and 
girders being pr.Jected for all hasmiient and ( ut- 
side columns in Portland cement mortar, and f«»r 
all interior columns by at lea>t three inches of 
hollow terra-cotta blocks hiid in Portland cement 
m irtar. The fioor arches thixaii’hout are of hollow 
terra-cotta Idocks in Portland cement mortar, I'X- 
tending ten inches below the soffit ( f the bf^ams, 
and all floors cemeiit-fijiislu^d on a concrete filling. 
The window sashes in the court walls and party- 
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walls are to be of standard hollow metal type, 
glazed -svith wire plate-glass, and the windows on 
the street fronts tD be of Kalaiiieined-metal- covered 
frames and sash. The stairways are to be con- 
structed with extra heavy cast-irjii stringers and 
risers wdth sheet-iron heads. All doors leading 
into stairways will be of the standard type with 
hinges, locks, Ac., approved by the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. The elevator shafts are to 
be of standard construction enclosed in 6-inch 
terra-cotta block i3artition3. A complete 50-per- 
cent. sprinkler equipment with all necessary 
apparatus will be installed, the sprinkler pipes 
throughout the building being concealed. An 
automatic fire-alarm service, a special building 
signal service, and the watchman’s clock system in 
each stair-landing on every floor of the building 
are other features to be incorporated. The idea is 
to meet to the fullest extent the requirements of 
the New Y"ork Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
Fire Insurance Exchange. 

A Forgotten Oriental Empire. 

At the Royal Institution Professor John Gar- 
stang, Rankin Professor of Methods and Practice 
of Archaeology at the University of Liverpool, has 
delivered the first of tw'o lectures on The Hittites,*’ 
his subject being ^fonuments of Egypt and Asia 
Minor.” At the outset of his lecture, he asked 
that indulgence might be accorded 1 1 the treatment 
of a new" science dealing with an unknown people 
using an unknowm script and language. The sub- 
ject, however, was not altogether newx There were 
four sources of evidence — (1) the monuments and 
archives of the Pharaohs recounting their w^arfare 
with the Kheta and their allies in the north of Syria ; 
{2) the references to the Hittites in the Old Testa- 
ment, vague at all times, particularly in the Book 
of Genesis, but more readily intelligible after the 
settlement of the Israelites in Canaan ; (8) the later 
rec(3rds of Assyria, giving glimpses of the final 
overthrow" of the Haiti ; and (^4) a series of pre- 
historic and unexplained monuments associated 
with peculiar hieroglyphic inscriptions in the north 
of Syria. It W"as in pondering upon these materials 
that Professor Sayce came to the natural conclusion 
that the unexplained monuments in question must 
be those of the Hittites ; and, finding the same 
hieroglyphics even in the w"est of Asia Minor, w"as 
led in 1876 to his dramatic inference of a forgotten 
empire, an Oriental Power rivalling those of Egypt 
and Assyria. It w"as a brilliant hypothesis sup- 
ported in its main features by the discovery of 
Hittite archives at Boghaz-Keui, in the north centre 
of Asia Minor, wRich included diplomatic corre- 
spondence w'ith the Courts of BabyUn and of 
Thebes. 

The Servian Wall in Rome. 

The Timcii correspondent, w"riting from Rome on 
the 12th inst., notes the united action now" being 
taken by Roman archa'ologists and artists in 


defence of the historic remains of their city. The 
latest relic threatened is a very perfect fragment of 
the old Servian w"all, of which so little is now left. 
Ascending the Via delle Finanze from the Nicola 
da Tolentino one is confronted by a high bluff 
upon wdiich the Villa Spithover stands. Thi^ Villa 
and the land behind it has been bought by the 
Sallustiana Building Society, w'ho intend to level 
the w'hole area and build a number of houses on it. 
To improve their scheme they asked permission to 
continue the Via delle Finanze in a straight line, 
driving a new" road through the present high bluff 
of masonry and loose earth which now" blocks it, 
and so give a new frontage to their proposed houses. 
But right across that bluff, below" and at the side 
of the villa, runs a tract of some thirty or forty 
yards of the old Servian w'all. The preliminary 
W"ork of clearing away the earth above has laid bare 
this remnant and disclosed its singularly perfect 
cendition. It is of grey tufa, cappellaccio as it is 
called, like most of the Servian wall ; and the 
stones of the outside facing, small rectilineal blocks, 
are perfectly dressed and lined. It is, perhaps, the 
most characteristic specimen of the old Servian 
fortification, the first w"alls of Rome, that is now" 
left. In order to carry out the proposed road this 
w"ould have to be destroyed. The Archaeological 
Committee w"hich advises the Roman Municipality 
at once protested against such a scheme, and refused 
their consent. Other archaeological societies in 
Rome supported them, as did also the Academy of 
St Luke and the representatives of Roman art. 
Professors Boni and Lanciani and many other 
archeologists and artists, have strongly declared 
for the preservation of the w"all. 


THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor Jocexal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I notice in the remarks made by Mr. 
Woodw"ard at a recent Business Meeting of the 
Institute, and published in the last issue of the 
Journal R.I.B.A., that be had in practice taken 
exception to an auctioneer acting as a surveyor, 
presumably under the Building Act, in dealing 
with the sections appertaining to party - walls. 
He might, I think, have gone further and objected 
to either h ;use agents or auctioneers acting as 
surveyors in such capacity, for it is simply 
astounding w'hat these gentlemen w'ill sometimes 
do. I remember one instance w'here a house 
agent gave aw"ay the whole flank wall of an 
independent house as a party- wall w'ithout any 
payment w"hatever from the adjoining building 
ow’ner save and except the payment of his ow’n 
fees, no party- wall aw"ard having been either entered 
into or taken up, thereby leaving no record of the 
transaction. A builder w"ho was in my office this 
morning told me that he had for years been called 
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upon by hou-^e aeont- to pay a'> niucha^ Vl \ per cent, 
commission to Iraise imeiit^ for work lHvou ti'^ 
him, and that since the passing of the recent Act. 
As he naively obser\ed. tin client ha^ to pay that 
amount more for the woi'k. and tlum the house 
agent charge^ the client for supervising the work. 
I ha^e also heard of them demanding ea)mmiS',ions 
from the profession for the introduction of work, 
and alleging that they have Ineii uhered as much 
a'> fnua HO to dO per cent, of an architect fee- for 
'.uch introductions. It is quite clear tliat it is time 
the professiiin toetk up Some definite po-ition with 
regard to these matters, e\en if the public remain 
in a state of obscurity concerning them. 

Yours faithfully. 

A Fellow. 


MIN LIES. XIV, 

At the Fouittciith General Meeting of the ^ess:Mn 
iaOs-09, held Monday, ITth M.ivlgD'i, ;it s p m. Piestiu, 
Mr. Erne-t George, it. in the Chan : Lie FcUo'Y' 

(including 12 nienioeiL of the Councili, 2o A--oeiate'. (in- 
cluding 1 uiembet' of tlie Coaneili. 2 lion. A--oi Lite-, and 
-eveial visitois 

The Minutes of the hi-t Meetmc bciii.e bt.roiv luembt r- for 
coutinnatiou. the ^ecrt'taly -t.Ui d tli.a the Miniut.- a- 
piinted iu the Joukxal 'p. 47o_ itrijiiiitd aniciidint'nt bv the 
lU-ertion ot the '^eoid- exetqit a- I'^uLLi'i.. .tlllStiC I "py- 
iight ’* iu tht- :jrd line oi the Irh paiacmph. -o a- to o ad 
■ Iv[r, Win. NVoodwjid hasing le^ i-^wcd the Repoll at 

length, the mriei-in- nud (pat-tiMUS i\u-ed by him and otin.r 
spt-akei except a- iteMid- .ut st'c ( caAii-lit — wer*. tepln.d 
to by IMi. Edwin T. Had, Ibcs./b a*. Mi. W. H. Atkin 
Beiiv "F.L the Chaiiman and the '^(-ciet.iiy.'’ The amend- 
ment ha\ing been agie-ed to, the Mniute- m other ie-i>eets 
were passed and o.gned a- c»'irect 

The tollo^MiiL A--oeiate. atremlme lur the tii-t tune -nice 
hi-- election, ua- tunnally admiuted b\ tin. I'le-nlent .lud 
-igned the Regi-ter— \ iz. ; Hugh Hen.ew 

The tollowing tandiilate- im ineUibHi -hip, found hy the 
Conned to bo ebeiltlc .nid (jualiti* d .o < oohu-r to tin. CIlo i 
and By-law-, weie nominated toi election — mz. : As 
FELLOWS uU : Aithur Tboiiu- Bolton L4. lsss_ ,s,.r//a' 
MahiUist (/. ^^ops| ; Fitale- 

ii(‘k Dare Cia[iham LI. llHil" : ILniiv Aithui Crom h M. 
l->93, TiV ]‘fi:tr,>nii isfH/ ; .Tnliii Stand y Heath Li. 1900" : 
E<h\aid Skinm 1 A. L'-Ub iCMlomboi ; iN.K vTa-lie Water- 
hou-e, M A. Cuiitah. Li. IsicL A- ASSOCIATES t4i: 
Donald Maepher-un Gordon 'CohmitA K vn ,)ii>udionly Mon- 
ti e.ih Canadi : Jamt'- CTnules Mo] 1 ell Ai.lnuial Kj-amDui- 
tion 190sL Melbourne: Harold Bet kwith Rn haid- [Pw- 
latumer U40H, SiiKlctA 1904. ij/fahthul lOOSL Detroit, 
Mich. CLS.A ; William Aithur Rigc I'lobationcr 1903, 
^ tilde) A 190‘b (^)iialnlcd 190>iL 

A Paper hv sii Wm. Rifhmoml. K.C.B., R A., D.C.L. 
'If A.', on SnoKT Alv'iiminj' li.LMUg l)c< n lead by the 
autlior ami di-( usse<l hy Dr. J)c- Vo u\, Hon. Trea-urer of 
the Coal Smoke Ahatement Soriety. Mi. Paul Waterhouse, 
M.A 0\on. 'P . Sii A^tim Webb. R..\. ami the 

Pre-ident, a vote ot thank- wa- pa-se'd t'j the author by 
acclamation. 

The Pre-idint liaMiig leminded luemhei- of the Special 
General Meeting summoned foi Monday 2ltii May foi the 
con-ideiation ot the CounriT- prci) 0 -als toi the revi-ion of 
the By-law- undei the muv Supplemental Chatter, the pro- 
ceedings clo-ed and the Meeting -♦ parated at 9.30. 


HKVIKWS. 

MARllLF. 

Maihle find Mm e . U' / A: g By H'. /b/.z- a . Udr/. 

i.’.intfuiis A '.>/ :>:r a:iL>}' > io -/ tr-f, no ,n. S j^o/id. 

19o9 L. /Mv.g 7, c' ' ' ' u .s .7 .'nm:' ' lUiA 

C.'O/: 

On this subject Mr. Henwick has written a fasci- 
nating book, huMiig gutlu red iiif> u‘mati>>n of variou- 
sorts. from dilfcreiit -oiuxcs far and wnic, on iiuirhlL 
rocks and tbcdr gcol gical hi^tor}, on quarrying 
and WMi’kinc. <ind mi the application of the linmhed 
materials to the building and beautifying of archi- 
tecture, anki to a varuty <4 othm* u-etul ])iuq>o-es, 
scientilic and dome-tic. In addition, a cha]>ter i- 
devoted t j nrarble imitations of various kind-. The 
work is profuselN illu-trated with printed piioio- 
graphs of epiarries and machinery, many of which 
are of intere-t. There are aUo col uir ])tdnt- of 
polished marble speciimns, wdheh. if of little in- 
structive value, give cheerful intere-t to the book. 

Much of the infoimation given will li- found in- 
teresting to architect-, and may 1 e of some practical 
use t') marble workt r- and other- connicted with 
building. The contents of the lo k are not well 
arrange], and there is t;o much repetition of the 
sam^^ information under diilerent headings. The 
general index is verv incomplete, and it is difficult 
to iind what one wants. Tlie bi ok as a wa>rk of 
reference would lie improved by a complete biblio- 
graphy of existing 'Work- on the bubject. The-e 
are numerou-. commencing v\ith the elassic-- and 
coming dowm to the present time. As regards 
materials and methods of marble-working, some of 
the early book-, especially the Latin, Italian, and 
F rench, are in-triicti ve. and -In ov the practical know- 
ledge the old pa-t men pos-essed. As regards rocks 
used as marbles, the ablest geologists of the past as 
w^ell as those of the pre-ent day have given us the 
results of their researches in a simple, readable 
manner. The latest useful work on the subject is 
the Catalogue of tlu^ Alineral Collection- of the 
British Museum, hy Mr.L. Fletcher, F. ITS., recently 
issued by the Trustees at the price of a shilling. 

The author gives chapters on quarries, ancient 
and modern, with methods of w'orking in various 
countries. The information with illustrated ex- 
amples is well “ up to date/’ being explanatory and 
useful; it is d(Atbtful, however, if some of the new 
American methods can be adapted to Britain, though 
they may be of service in Belgium and Italy. The 
skill displayed by the Carrara ijiiarrymen and their 
ability in moving masses in their mountain <|iiarries 
are not likely to be surpa'^sed, at least for some 
time to come. 

Mr. Benwick has much to say on marble as build- 
ing material, showing the superior value of Creek 
pentelikon over other marbles fur London building 
purpo.ses. In all tlie information he gives about 
pentelikon marble, however, he omits to tell us about 
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the marble deposits from which the London supply 
has come the last ten years or so. These white 
deposits extend over a large tract of country, and, 
like Carrara, the marble varies in quality from good 
to bad, almost in every quarry, both as regards purity 
of colour and compactness of crystallisation and also 
as to size of blocks obtainable. The classic structures 
of Athens and the new Government buildings were 
erected with marble obtained from the south face 
of the mountain, whereas the marble recently im- 
ported has been extracted from the north face, and 
the bulk of very large blocks from the base of an 
opposite mountain on the north. These later 
quarries produce blocks almost any size, and being 
alongside the railway are conveniently placed for 
transit. The author remarks that this marble is 
‘‘non-absorbent.” This is incorrect. The discolora- 
tion in all probability will turn out to be caused by 
the impurities of the London atmc sphere, although 
he remarks later, “ It is practically imperious to 
amospheric impurities.” Nothing, however, is likely 
to happen that will impair the durability of the 
material. For important works careful selection is 
requisite, as in the case of the doorway at Cornhill 
alluded to by the author as weathering well after 
ten years’ exposure. 

In the chapter devoted to British and colonial 
marbles those referring to India are the most im- 
portant, the white of " Makrana ” being excellent. 
It is a pity these ancient quarries are nut worked 
on such business lines as the American methods 
illustrated, which would seem equally applicable 
to them. The blue -purple colour plate given of 
Canadian sodalite is interesting as a decorative 
stone, but hitherto its decorative value has mostly 
been misapplied. 

Devonshire marbles are fairly described, ljut the 
famous Ipplepen quarries, which produced the fine 
monolith columns on the staircase of the Eoyal 
Academy, and a number of similar size used at 
the National Provincial Bank, Threadneedle Street, 
are barely noticed ; nor the Green Devon used at 
the Brompton Oratory. 

The Derbyshire Hopton Wood stone the author 
calls a marble ; this is confusing. Ilopton Wood 
is a good fine greyish white carboniferous lime- 
stone suitable fur interior work, but not for out of 
doors where rain can get at it. The author's refer- 
ence to the Gordon Pedestal as weathering well is 
inexact ; as a matter oi fact it is not weathering well, 
except the projecting cornice, which is protected 
by a lead coveiing. The stone wears precisely 
the same as Portland ; the fos'^ils standing up show 
the original surface, the softei* parts become rain- 
washed-out, It does not weather better than care- 
fully selected Portland stone, it as wtlL 

More might have been said about Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire alabaster, a very useful material that 
has been in continuous demand for sculpture and 
interior decoration since medijvval times. 

No mention seems to be made of the old marble 


industry carried on at Ashford, near Bakewell, 
established a century ago to work up Derbyshire 
marbles by water power ; nor of the mosaic work- 
ers of Matlock and Buxton, where the unique Blue- 
John Spa and rare Derbyshire marbles were so 
skilfully worked up, encouraged by Gell of Hopton, 
the famous Italian traveller. 

The chapter on marble- working machinery is 
practically exhaustive and useful for reference, as 
showing modern methods, but experience proves 
that they are not all an economic success for general 
work where there is little repetition. At the last 
Paris International Exhibition there were shown 
fascinating machines of all sorts, but most of them 
were soon abandoned. English marble machinery 
has usually been built too heavy or too light ; one 
shakes itself to pieces, the other vibrates too much 
for producing true work. The Italians are now 
making the best of machinery, equal in quality to 
that of the Belgians, and although Italian labour 
is cheap they use all sorts of labour-saving 
machines. 

The method described of fixing polished marble 
slabs on wall faces with J-inch wire cramps is cer- 
tainly very poor. Flat gun-metal cramps properly 
designed must be better. At Aix-la-Chapelle the 
Cathedral interior has been recently marbled all 
over with slabs which stand clear of the wall, being 
fixed with bronze studs which honestly show, like 
the fixings of the old porphyry slabs in ^Yestmin- 
ster Abbey. Newly built wet walls are difficult to 
contend with ; they ought to he backed with some 
sort of coating, damp-resisting. 

Little need he said about artificial marbles, 
although for some reason the author has devoted 
a chapter to them. These imitations have been 
brought out at frequent intervals during the last 
fifty years, some of them being clever and promising, 
but hitherto they have proved mostly failures, only 
lasting until the promotion money has been ex- 
hausted. Scores of the specifications have been 
patented : these with the foreign ones can be ^een at 
our Patent Office. 

A list of marbles in ordinary use is given as a 
supplement, and others are mixed up in difierent 
parts of the book. These are very incomplete 
and the descriptions are not always correct. 

Tliere is no mention of an excellent Italian white 
marble quarried by Henraux of Serravezza. This 
marble has a slightly bluish tinge and breaks with 
a conchoidal fracture : it is nearly all taken by the 
French sculptors in Paris. Istrian stone or marble, 
of which ^Anice is built, als('> appears to be over- 
looked. This is 23erhap3 the finest, light-coloured 
stone known, and it is obtainable in blocks of 
large dimensions. It varies mitch in quality and 
colour in difierent quarries. 

The ch^ansing of marble when dirty is often done 
by incompetent workmen, who deliberately wash it 
down with hydrochloric acid. This takes ofi the 
face of the marble, which is ruinous to the material. 
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The autb jr gi\ uiueh enliy httniug iiifuniuuioii, 
^buwiiii: in ti cuuipaiMtive way iht* “go*abta-l’' 
a'-lvunce iiicuL by Aiii-riLa and i ibtr l untriL'^ coiu- 
with Ln_rlaiid. Japan baa ail sjrt- of n- od 
inarblo^, srat.iar\ and col aiied, and tiny art.* maim- 
lactuniiL: with lltlgian macbintay. The time may 
com. W'ben they uiay bt^ Sorious c-jinpontc>r< lo our 
wv'>rern c luurms. 

Mr. IL-nwnc'k’s book will certainly In found a 
^aluabl^ aldituii to our pre^.iu published kmov- 
ledge of marble and marble working, but readein 
Will form tln-ir (iwn opini urn aa t ) w'lu tber there ia, 
*.r la 11 >t, c’cca-^ionally in the text a ^ort of ma-kL 1 
advertiaeiiieiit in favour of "decteJ ijuarry pro- 
prietors and manufacturer^ who-e actual adveitisj- 
menta appear bound up with the bjck, while old- 
eatablished firms of the hiLrluat re[>iue, Briti'^hand 
foreictn, are omitted. If this view is correct it must 
lower the -tandard of the wark as a brok of refer- 
ence on the subject. 

Wm. JjniNDLEY. 
ITALIAX GARDENS. 

T>i^ Af ^ i’j (<at <u -i .‘i Ioi<u. B , Ti L</ijs 

-L , ]J:n^ti/‘ lUUn. I'J '> -'ll a\tl hij 7':5 

h'l I.' /L^. ! K. t>. ‘j'l oi t . J'. * V 't , -( )■ o >id 

;o. 'v c! A /tt ' Oi Tu u ‘ r f /I ft L'/ . '/o 1 (. 

>ir<t G'-n- ' ifUi'U b'l l/'t auAii.'i-y. amt '1^ 

’ I d' r-j !j a I h'j 3/>>. At/ 'At/' Bl Bhjitd. BA. 

B<j d inOfj, _3/t i- 0/ tC/t a Co. 1‘ai^r- 
B. a I ' 

The niche that this work is desisrned to fill is to 
gr-*up together for purpo.^es of instruction the plan 
and certain to^^ographical view's fn t the most artis- 
tic pictures; of the characteristic Italian gardens 
in order tj> elucidate the plans. This is a ^ound 
methed w'hen educational purpo-ea are to be served. 
A plan of itself is an indeterminate w'ay of con- 
veviu'j an idea of a garden, and picture^, even photo- 
graphs. are oftentimes misleading when compared 
wuh the actual on the sp u, altln ugh they may he 
pleadng as pictures : hut a plan accompanied by 
photographs specially selected to illustrate it, w'e 
can to -ome extent piece t( gether and make con- 
crete, wTiether We have seen the actual or not. If 
otheiwvi-e, we have a picture book served u}) with 
a few racy chatty comments ; and thus, w'hen 
pkvmuie and amimeinent are the object, a different 
selection of view's may he made. There are 
being produced to-day many bi. oks of pliotograplis 
and ciffoiiiad views of the Italian gardens, S(uue 
fairly true, and utliers true enough to -atisfy a 
rccdi-t or a per-on who sees only the (/utcr facts of 
nature, yet utterly tievoid of and failing even to 
convey suggestions of the passionate and poetic 
sublimity of these ckmsic<il demesnes of romance 
and witchery. To feel the immensity and the 
mystery of these ancient palaces and gardens they 
mimt be ^een, and then it is p i.'^.'^ihle to w'anii up 
the iniagination and read into such a ])hotograph 
as the view t /W’ards the Casino \dlla D’JGte (plate 


1 14 1 and the Mews of the Horghese the ft-eling of 
sunlight in play and eerie grandeur wliich anyiUie 
with the patic ixspon^t* can only feel in their 
}ax-'^ence. Iris doubitul whether the sombre trained 
vi-ion of tlu Ihighbh artist is capable of doing 
jii-ticL to the magic of the Italian gardens, and we 
are ks^. capable of doing justice to their design. 
If they baffle the artist and designer they ako elude 
de^'cripti' m. On page 47 is a short attempt by 
Ahtiby to di-cnhe the precipitou-' gardens of the 
\ ilia i)’E-te which dues strike a note or two of 
re>p use. “ The -c»u)e,'’ lie says/* from the colon- 
nade IS at once the mo-t extra u-dinary, and the 
iiiOsl lovely that eve ever beheld. On erne side is 
the mountain, and immediately over you are clusters 
of cv press tree^ of an astonishing height that seem 
to pierce the >ky. Aliove you, from among the 
cloLuk as it w'ere, descends a waterfall of immense 
size, broken by the woody rocks into a thousand 
channels to the lake. On the other side is seen 
the blue extent of the lake and the mountains, 
speckled wuth '^aiis anJ spires. The terraces, w'bich 
overlook the lake under the ^hade of such immense 
laurel trees as deserve the epithet of Pythian, are 
most delightful.” 

The certainty and ease of the classic in its own 
clime is always lacking in our home attempts ; the 
disparity with our owm landscape.'- is alwutys apparent. 
Even from a Trentham palace with all its ample 
and lavish theatre of a garden we turn awuty, saying, 
“ No, these ancestral ghu-ts won’t do here.” The 
first great lesson to learn from the Italian gardens 
is their perfect suitability to the heroic landscapes 
W'bich are their setting, and that they fittingly 
express the stiiring traditii.ns of the historical 
ground which they cover. This cannot be effected 
without seeing them and studying them on the 
^p )t. The same note of fitness may be claimed 
for the characteristic Erencb gardens, but there are 
s )nie people who are for ever upbraiding the 
FT'encbman because ho is not Italian, and the 
English likewise beca^^se his homely note is not 
Fi-ench or Italian. What one likes to feel about 
a house or a garden is that it is the right thing 
for the right place, and for every site there is the 
one appi'o[)ruite hou^e and the one garden to 
accord with it. 

There i^-, however, much to he gleaned in archi- 
tectural garden designs by those w'ho stay at home 
in the way of proportion, and of their details in the 
shape of measured drawings. There are not as many 
of these in the book as we could wish — measured 
drawings, for instance, of the rost-hou-:e, fount lins, 
Ac., w hereby their propt»rtions may be determined ; 
but Considering its already ponderous magnitude it 
w'oiild seem invidious to suggest more ; although, in 
passing, it might ])e said that many of the photo- 
glyphs which occupy a whoh^ page at present could 
conveniently be cut dow n to a half or quarter page. 
Each of the characteristic gardens w'ould need a 
monograph to itself to do justice to the detail and 
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proportions of the features of adornment, or at least 
to convey to the student a sense of their piv portions 
and detail, not for him to slavishly copy them 
should he ever get the opportunity of doing things 
on the heroic scale, which I doubt if he ever will. 
This work, which has doubtless entailed much 
labour and research, will be specially helpful to 
anyone who has seen the gardens, and to those who 
are daily experiencing the hundreds of difficulties 
which are constantly occurring ; but I doubt whether 
it will serve such a lasting purpose as the author’s 
former excellent work dealing with the Gardens of 
England and Scotland. 

Thomas H. ^Mawsox 


THE TOWX-PLAXXIXCt BILL. 

The Sociological Society, whose mission, under 
the presidency of Lord Avebury, is to promote in- 
vestigation and advance education in social science, 
has been moved by the Bill now before Parliament 
to take up the subject of Town-Planning. The 
question was referred to the Cities Committee of 
the Society, and after a long and painstaking inquiry 
the Committee have drawn up the following Ee- 
port : — ' 

I. 

We welcome and highly appreciate this Town- 
Planning Bill, and we early decided that it was m>t 
necessary for this Committee to enter into its dis- 
cussion in detail, or that of its proposed amend- 
ments. We have addressed ourselves essentially to 
the problem of Town-Planning itself, as raised bv 
the study of particular types of towns and districts 
involved; and to the nature and method if the 
Preliminary Inquiry which we are unanimously of 
opinion is necessary before the preparation <4 any 
Town-Planning Scheme can be satisfactorily under- 
taken. We have reason, however, to fear that 
schemes are in incubation, alike by municipal 
officials, by public utility associations, and by 
private individuals, exjiert or otherwise, which, 
whatever their particular merits, are not based upon 
any sufficient surveys of the past deveh pment and 
present conditions of thi-ir town^, nor upon ade- 
quate knowledge of good and bad town-planning 
elsewhere. In such cases the natural (U’der, that 
of Town Survey before Town-Planning, is being 
reversed ; and in this way individuals and public 
bodies are in danger of committing themselves to 
plans which would have been widely different with 
fuller knowledge, yet which, once produced, it will 
be difficult to modify. 

We have therefore, since February la^^t, addressed 
ourselves to the initiation of a number of repre- 
sentative and typical City Surveys, leading to- 
wards Civic Exhibitions, and these increasingly 


under municipal auspices in conjunction with Public 
Museums and Libraries, and with the co-operation 
of leading citizens representative of different inter- 
ests and points of view. InLeicester and Eichmond, 
Woolwich and Chelsea, Dundee and Edinburgh 
substantial progress has been already made, and 
with moderate outlay and clerical assistance it is 
now possible rapidly to promote and assist such 
surveys in many other towns and cities. Our ex- 
perience already shows that in this inspiring task 
of surveying, usually for the first time, the whole 
situation and life of a communitr in past and pre- 
sent, and of thus preparing for the planning scheme 
which is to forecast, indeed largely decide, its 
material future, we have the beginnings of a new 
movement — one already characterised by an arousal 
of civic feeling, and a corresponding awakening 
of more enlightened and mere generous citizenship. 

II. — Suggested Amendments to Biel, Tried 
Schedule. 

We trust that the enactment of a Preliminary 
Public Inquiry previous to the preparation of a 
Town-Planning Scheme is actually within the 
spirit and purpose of the Bill. A'et even if so, its 
precise wording as it stands does not make this 
sufficiently clear to municipalities and others in- 
terested ; they are hence in danger of taking the 
very opposite course, that of Planning before Sur- 
vey. Our suggestions towards amendments guard- 
ing against this are, however, of the very simplest 
kind, viz. : — 

Page 29. Third Schedule. 

§1. Insert (ai Prclimmarij Local Inquiry — to 
inclu'Je the collection ani public c.vhit/ition of 
materials illustrative of Situati'Vij Coniniiiuica- 
tions, Industry and Commerce. Population, Toirn 
Conditions and Pcquii ements, etc. 

§4:. Line 19. After anected, insert and bodies 
or societies interested. 

III. — Eeasons for Emend \tions as \bove. 

As the Bill at present stands, without the above 
amendment, a Town Council, or its Streets and 
Buildings Committee, may simply remit to its City 
Architect, if it has one, more usually to its Borough 
Surveyor or Engineer, to draw up the Town-Plan- 
ning Scheme. 

This will be done after a fashion. But neither 
these officials nor their Committees have as yet had 
time or epportunity to follow the Ti wn-Planning 
movement even in its literature, much less to know 
it at first liand from the successes and blunders of 
other cities. Nor do they usually possess the many- 
sided preparation, geographic, economic, artistic, 
etc., which is required for this most complex of 
architectural problems, one implying moreover in- 
numerable social (OIOS. 

If expert advice be moved for, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Town Council, the ratepayers also, 
will tend to discourage the employment of an exter- 
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iial architect. M >rcovei\ with rave exception-, eii 
the -kilhd architect, howe\er di-tinguishcl a-^ a 
de^iirner of buiMintt^, is usaaliy as unfaiuiliar with 
t >wu planniiiLt as the t »wn oftieials : (h'teinif p ^sh 
lie, more -o. For they have at lea^t laid down 
the existing street- : he ha^^ merely had to accept 
them. 

X > doubt, if the plan thus individually prepared 
be so positively bad, in whole or in part, that its 
defect- can be seen by those not specially ac<iuainted 
with the particular town or with the quarter in 
question, the Local Government ILard can dis- 
approve or modify. But even accepting what can 
be thus done at the di-tanc^. of London, or e\en by 
the brief visit from a Local Government B>oard 
ad\is .)ry officer, the real danger remains. Xot that 
of -treet.-, etc., absurdly wrong per hap-, but of the 
lr>n p.iss stoiilird — that of the mass cf municipal 
art hitherto, despite exceptions, usually of -killed 
individual initiative. 

Town-Blannintr Scheme- produced under the too 
-imple and too rapid procedure as yet }>ossible uinler 
the wording of the Bill iwuthont amendments as 
above) may thus escape rejection under the Act 
rather than fulfil it- spirits and aims ; and will thus 
commit their town- fe)r a generation, or irreparably, 
to designs tlie coming generation may depba-e. 
Some individual designs will no doubt be excellent, 
but there are not as yet many skilled town -planners 
among us. Even in Germany, still moi e in America 
plespite all recent praise, much of which is justified), 
this new art is still in its infancy. 

As a specific example of failure to recognise and 
utilise all but the most obvious features and oppor- 
tunities of even the most commanding sites, the 
mo-t favourable -ituations, Edinburgh may be 
chosen. For despite its exceptional advantages, its 
admired examples of ancient and modern town- 
planning, its relatively awakened architect^, its 
comparatively high municipal and public interest 
in t'jwn amenity, Edinburgh notoriously presents 
many mistakes, disasters, and even vandali^m^;, of 
which some are recent ones. If such things happen 
in cities which largely depend upon their attractive 
a-p-jct, and whose town council and inhabitant-; are 
relatively interested and appreciative, what of towns 
le-- favourably situated, less generally aroused to 
architectural interest, to local vigilance and e-ivic 
prido ’? Even, with real respect to the liondon 
County Council and the record of its individual 
member-, past or present, it must be said that tliis 
i- hanlly a matter in which I.ondon can expect tie* 
l>ro\incial cities to look to htr for much ligiit and 
b'.iding a-^ a whole, while her few great and monu- 
mental iniproN eluents are naturally beyond their 
reach. 

fn -hort, j'wss /AA' Town-Planiung Schemes may 
be obtain'd on the method permitted l)y the word- 
ing of thr- F>ill : but the bt^-t /lOss/A/e can rarely be 
‘‘X])ecte'l. Fiom the confused vrowtb of the^ rreuuit 
industrial past, we tend to be a-; yet easily contented 


with any impiae.tment ; tlii-, howtU’er, will not long 
-iti^fy u<. and still b -s our -ueCH'-'^or-;. This Bill 
setk-; to i)[ien a new and In tter era, and to render 
possible Litii'S which may airain be beautiful: it 
proceed-; from Htui-iug tn Town lExlfii-iont Bian- 
ninen and i: thu- raises imw itably in fore each muni- 
cipality the ipu-tlonot Tuwii-L‘lanninu at be-t 
— in tact of City DeWoloiunent and City De-ieu. 

I\k -Muthod, VXD E-i - Bulliminmiv 
IxQriuv. 

The needed Brtdiminary Iinjuiry is thu', readily 
oiuliinjd. It is that ot a City Suiwoy. I'he whole 
t tp, -giMphy of the tnwn and it- oxtensimi- must 
bo taken into acctium, and thi- moro fully than in 
the past, by the utilisation not only of map- and 
})lans of the u-ual kind, but of contour map-, and 
if p ^-sible even relief inedt Is. ( )f sod and ge 'logy, 
climate, rainfall, winds, etc., maps are al-o easily 
prepared. 

For the development of the town in the historic 
pa^t, antiquarian material can usually be coilteted 
without much difiiculty. For the modern perioJ, 
^ince the railway and industrial period have c .me 
in, it is ea-y t > start with it- map on the invaluable 
“ Bieform Bill Atlas.*' and compare with thi- its 
plan- in 5ucce--ive peiio'ls up to the present. 

By thi- study of the actual proerre-- cf towm 
development- iw'hich have ofttii followed lines 
difierent from those laid down or anticipated at 
former peri* ids) our present forecast- of future 
development:? may ustfully be aided and criticised. 

Mean- of communication in pa-t and present, 
and in i:)0S3ible future, rf course need specially 
careful mapping. 

Social Surveys of the fuine-s and detail of Mr. 
Booth'-? well-known map of London may not be 
nece-sary : but >uch broader -urveys a- those of 
Marr, in his survey of Manchc-ter ; c>r of Miss 
Walker, for I )undee, and the like, are most desirable 
wherever any adequate ei\ic betterment is not to be 
ignored. 

The pre]>aration of this survey of the town’s 
Pa-t and Present may iisuaiiy be successfully 
undertaken in a--(iCiation evith the Town’s Library 
and Museum, wuth such help as their curators can 
readily obtain from the Town House, from fellow- 
citi/ens acipiainted with special departments, and, 
when de-ired, from the Sociological Society’s Cities 
Committee. Experience in various cities shows 
that <i\q\x a Civic Exhibition can readily be set in 
preparatic)!!, and without any si rious expense. 

The ui'geiit problem is, liowecer, to secure a 
slmiktr thoroughness of preparation of the Town- 
Ihanniiig Scheme which is so largely to determine 
the future. 

To thi- Exhibition of the City’s Past and Present 
there needs thmodore to be added a corresponding 
wall' -pace : (r/) to display good examples of Town- 
Planning elsewhere : (A) to receive designs and 
suggestions towards tiie local Future. These may 
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be received from all quarters ; some, it may be, 
invited by the municipality, but othei’S indepen- 
dently offered, and from local or other sources, both 
professional and lay. 

In this threefold Exhibition then of their Borough 
or City, Past, Present, and Possible, the munici- 
pality and the public would thus have clearly be- 
fore them practically the main outlines of the 
Inquiry needful before the preparation of the Town- 
Planning Scheme ; and the education of the public, 
and of their representatives and officials alike, may 
thus, and so far as yet suggested, thus only, be 
arranged for. Examples of town plans from other 
cities, especially those of kindred site or conditions, 
will here be of peculiarly great value, indeed are 
almost indispensable. 

After this Exhibition, with its individual con- 
tributions, its public and journalistic discussion, 
its general and expert criticism, the municipal 
authorities and their officials and the public would 
be in a very different position as regards knowledge 
and outlook from that which they occupy at present, 
or can occupy if the short and easy off-hand method 
above criticised be left possible under the Act. 
The preparation of a Town-Planning Scheme, as 
good as our present (still limited) lights allow, can 
then be proceeded with. This should utilise the 
best suggestions on every hand, selected freely from 
designs submitted, and paying on ordinary archi- 
tectural rates for so much as may be accepted. 

As this scheme would have to be submitted to 
the Local Government Board, their inspector would 
have the benefit of this mass of material, with cor- 
responding economy of his time and gain to his 
efficiency. This inspection would essentially be on 
the spot ; any critic who may be appointed would 
naturally require to do this. His suggestions and 
emendations could thus be more easily and fully 
made, and more cheerfully adopted. 

The selection of the best designs would be of 
immense stimulus to individual knowledge and 
invention in this field, as to a worthy ci%dc rivalry 
also. 

V. — Conclusion. 

The incipient surveys of towns and cities, above 
referred to, have already clearly brought out their 
local individuality in all respects, in situation and in 
spirit. No single scheme of survey can therefore 
be drawn up so as to be equally applicable in detail 
to all towns alike. A"et unity of method is necessary 
for clearness, indispensable for comparison ; and 
after the careful study of schemes prepared for 
particular towns and cities, your sub-committee 
has agreed upon a general outline, applicable to all 
towns, and easily elaborated in local detail. It is 
therefore appended, as suitable for general purposes, 
and primarily for that Preliminary Inquiry previous 
to the preparation of a Town-Planning Scheme 
which is the first and last recommendation of this 
Committee. 


APPENDIX. 

Outline Scheme of PiiELiMiNAEV Inquiry and 
Survey. 

The Preliminary Inquiry necessary for the ade- 
quate Preparation of a Town-Planning Scheme 
involves the collection of detailed information upon 
the heads given below. Such information should 
be as far as possible in graphic form, i.e. expressed 
in maps and plans illustrated by drawings, photo- 
graphs, engravings, etc., with statistical summaries, 
and with the necessary descriptive text : and thus 
be suitable for Exhibitions in Town House, Museum 
or Library. 

The following General Outline of the main head- 
ings of such an Inquiry admits of adaptation and 
extension to the individuality and special conditions 
of each town and city. The preparation of more 
detailed schemes of survey is already well advanced : 
c.p. for Leicester, Woolwich, Richmond, Chelsea, 
Dundee, Edinburgh, etc., and the Committee is 
prepared to assist with others. 

SlTUATIOX, TOPOGKAI’IIY ANL> NaTUKAL ADVANTAGE^ : — 

(«) Geology, Climate, Water Supply, etc. 

(i<) Soil?, with Vegetation, Animal Life, etc. 

(cl Paver or Sea Fi.-'hene-. 

[d] Access to Nature (Sea Coast, etc., etc.). 

Means or Communication, Lvni> and Waiek : — 

(u) Natural and Histone. 

(6) Present State. 

\c) Anticipated Developments. 

lNDri?TKIES, MaNUEaCTUKES AND COMMERCE I — 

(a) Native In du sines. 

( b I Manufactures, 
n) Commerce, etc. 

\d} Anticipated Developments. 

PORUEATION : — 

[a Movement. 

(^1 Occupation':?. 

(c) Health. 

\d) Density. 

(r| DLtiibution of Well-Being (Famdy Conditions, etc, 1. 

I f} Education and Culture Agencies. 

(p) Anticipated Bequirements. 

Tomn Comuiions : — 

(a) Hi'-torical : Material Survival? and Associations, etc. 
(M Becent : ParticuLulv since 1^32 Survey, thus- indi- 
cating aieas, hne> of growth and expansion, and 
local change^ under modern conditions, c.g. of 
streets, open spaces, amenity, etc. 

(^c) Prc'-ent : Existing Town Hans, ingeneial and detail. 
Stieet? and Boulevard-. 

Open Space?, Paik-, ete. 

Internal ComnuuneatiouN, etc. 

Water, Diainage, Lighting, Electricity, etc. 
Hou-ing and Sanitaiion (of localities in detail). 

Loc.vn Government Areas (MuNieiRAL, Parochial, etc.) 
Town-Planning, SuucTEbTioNs and Demun- : — 

(\) Exanijiles from other Towns and Cities, British and 
imreign. 

(R) Conti ibutions and Sugge-tions towards Town-Plan- 
ning Scheme, as regards; — 

(n) Areas. 

(6) Possibilities of Town Expansion. 

(c) Treatment in detail (alternatives when possible). 

4 c 
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Thev stand between the mountains and the sea ; 

Awful laemonah, but of whom we know not I 
The seaman, pas-'in^u gaze- from the deck. 

The buft'aloMlnvei. in his shaggy cloak. 

Point's to the work of magic and ino\es on. 

Time was they -tood along the crowded street, 
Temples of God- 1 and on their ample -teps 
\Yhat various liabit-, vaiious tongues beset 
The brazen gates for prayer and sacrifice 1 
Time was perhaps the third was sought for Justice; 
And heie the accuser stood, and there the accused ; 
And heie the judge- sate, and heard, and judged. 

All -ilent now I as m the ages past. 

Trodden under foot and mingled, dust with dust. 

Pux.Eie-. 

O NE is reminded of this fine description in 
approaching the solemn and deserted city of 
Ptestum. These mighty ruins, standing by 
the edge of the Tyrrhenian Sea, bounded inland by 
a mountain chain, isolated almost from the habita- 
tions of man, and retaining so much beauty in their 
ruin, both in themselves and in the enchantment of 
their situation, produce an awe-inspiring effect upon 
the mind. They appear in almost utter loneliness, 


and but few travellers even seem to visit them, 
notwithstanding that the railway from Naples now 
directly passes PtAStum. The distance from the 
former place is about sixty miles in a southern direc- 
tion, passing by Pomjfeii and Salerno. The temples 
appear to be under the charge of the Italian 
Government. 

What makes the PiAstum remains of importance 
in architectural history is that they include, in the 
Temple of Neptune, what is probably one of the 
earliest specimens of Grecian architecture extant, 
representing the beginnings of that Jioric Order 
which eventually reached its culmination and per- 
fection in the Parthenon at Athens. This temple 
with the two others — or, as more generally regarde<l, 
one other and a basilica — form possibly one of the 
most interesting and impressive groups of Grecian 
architecture in existence. Indeed, according to 
Gwilt,"^ some have thought that the temples of 
Pa'stum exhibit more severe simplicity and perfec- 

* See Elcn/oit'i <>f A i chit eefund 
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tion of design than the edifices of Athens, and that 
the former are in a more correct and classical style. 
Lusieri was of this opinion, and considered that 
‘ in those buildings the Doric Order attained a pre- 
eminence beyond which it never passed ; not a 
stone has been placed 
there without some 
evident and important 
design ; every part of 
the structure bespeaks 
its own essential utih 
ity.’ •' 

The origin of this 
ancient colony still 
appears to be somewhat 
obscure. According to 
Mazzochi,"** Piestum 
was founded by a 
colony of Dorenses, or 
Dorians, from Dora, a 
city of Phoenicia, the 
parent of that race and 
name, whether esta- 
blished in Greece or 
in Italy. It was first 
called Posetan, or 
Postan, which in Phoe- 
nician signifies Nep- 
tune, to whom it was 
dedicated. It was after- 
wards invaded and its 
primitive inhabitants 
expelled by the Syba- 
rites. This event is 
supposed to have taken 
place about 500 years 'i' 
before the Christian era. Under its new masters 
Picstum assumed the Greek ai^pellation Posidonia, 
of the same import as its Phcenician name, became 
a place of great opulence and magnitude, and is 
supposed to have extended from the present ruin 
southward to the hill, on which stands (or stood) 
the little town called from its ancient destination 
Acropoli. The Lucanians afterwards expelled the 
Sybarites! and checked the prosperity of Posidonia, 

which was in its turn 
deserted and left to 
moulder away imper- 
ceptibly. The original 
city then recovered its 
first name, and not 
long after was taken 
and at length colonised 
by the Iiomans.'’ This 
was probably about 
2W() before the Chris- 


which it has since been generally known. The 
Saracens, crossing from Sicily, appear to have 
destroyed Pjestum at the beginning of the tenth 
century, driving its inhabitants into the neighbour- 
ing hills, its destruction being completed by Pobert 

Guiscard, who, in 1080, 
stripped some of its 
buildings of columns 
to decorate the church 
he had founded at Sa- 
lerno— where they may 
still be seen — since 
which time the city 
has remained aban- 
doned and more or less 
forgotten. 

So much for what 
little appears to be 
known of the general 
history of the colony. 
As to the period in 
which took place the 
construction of its still 
existing monuments, 
Wilkins considers that 
we ought to date the 
construction of the 
great temple during 
the time in which the 
city remained under 
the dominion of the 
settlement from Syha- 
ris,” and the Sybarite 
Greek origin seems to 
he the one most gene- 
rally adopted. The 
Grecian character of this building, at any rate, is 
unmistakable, and sufficiently well attests its 
origin. As we have seen, this would fix the time 
as somew'here between 550 and 850 years b.c. As 
to how far the other remains are to be attributed 
to the Lucanians or to 
the Eoinan colonists he 
seems uncertain. An ex- 
amination of the two 
other temples shows evi- 
dence of decadence which 
would suggest a con- 
siderably later date for 
these. 

The buildings of Mag- 
na Gnecia are considered 
to take the following 
chronological order — 

Syracuse, Piustuin, Seli- 
nus, Segesta, and Agri- i i.-j’ v-n \i . i vm iowfi 





tian era, and it w'ould 
beat this period that the city received the name by 

* See Eustace's Cla.^'^ical Tour, 1S02. 
t Other authorities say 550 b.c. 

J About 350 yeiu’^ B.c. AVilkms's Vit) liviub. 


gen turn. 

The ruins of this one-time flourishing colony, 
the foundations of which quite possibly date from 
the seventh century before Christ, consist of the 
city walls and gates, three temples, remains of a 
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theatre, an amphitheatre, some tombs, and towers 
round the boundary walls. The enclosing walls of 
the city, built of travertine stone, take a somewhat 
pentagonal shape, as shown on 
the key plan, and are stated to be 
about three English miles in cir- 
cumference, about live metres in 
width or thickness, and to have 
reached at some points a height 
of 15 metres. The bulk of the 
walling is at present much lower 
than this, so that one crosses it 
in many parts without difficulty 
There are four gateways, one 
facing each point of the compass, 
that on the east, the opposite side 
to the sea, being the Porta della 
Sirene, the best preserved of the 
four, and taking its name from a 
bas-relief with which it was for- 
merly ornamented. This gateway 
has a semicircular arch of Eoman 
construction, from which it may 
reasonably be inferred that the 
construction of the city walls and 
gates was due to that people, 
with a view to their making the 
conquest of the city more secure. It seems not im- 
probable that the construction of the two inferior 
temples was contemporary with the building of the 
city walls. 

The ancient main street, if it coincides with that 
now existing, appears to have run from north to 
south through the tOT\m, and to have roughly 
divided it into two parts. The temples follow near 
this road, and on the west side of it, the northern- 
most being the Temple of Ceres, the next that of 
Neptune (commonly called the Great Temple), while 
the southernmost is known as the Basilica or Curia. 
An undoubtedly ancient paved road of the city runs 
parallel with that previously mentioned at a short 
distance from the western end of the temples. Ex- 
cepting the temples, the other remains are in almost 
too ruinous condition to command detailed attention. 
They are of interest only as additional indications 
of the probable extent and importance of the public 
buildings of the city. 

The great hexastyle temple of Neptune is the 
finest, as it is also the most ancient, of these build- 
ings. The structure is peripteral-liyp^etliral, and has 
six columns at the ends and fourteen at the sides. It 
is 78 feet 10 inches in breadth by 199 feet 4 inches 
in length, as compared with 100 feet by 228 feet of 
the Parthenon at Athens, It has two peristyles, 
divided by a wall to form the cella (see plan) the 
inner of which has a double order of columns — as 


• The plans heic }j:iven are ba^ed on those jtiven — with 
le^torations— in the recently pubhsjhed and excellent woik 
Die G) lecJiischen Tempel di Unto italien und Sicdien, by 
Kobeit Koldewey and Otto Tuchbtein. 


with the Parthenon — the uppermost of which is of 
very reduced height and separated from the lower 
by an architrave only, the frieze and cornice being 


omitted. The purpose of the double story would 
appear to have been to give support to the roof 
which covered the lateral peristyles, the centre 
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division having apparently been open. The “cella” 
had a portico and entrance, probably at each end. 
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foniied of two pilLir:? and antan and the staircases 
indicated on tlu [dan in the main cross wall app^nr 
to have iriveii access to the roof and possibly some 
a[)artmLnts owr the xtstibule. A noticeable pecu- 
liarity IS the way in which the lio .r of the “ cella 
1- raised above that of the rest of the temple, 


2 inches and the apex of the pediment is 1*2 feet 
above the h(U‘i/ontal cornice. The three-step stylo- 
bate uf the tem[)le is rather more than four feet in 
total lieiudit. 

The column^ of the outer [)eri<tyle have twenty- 
four rlutesjn which respect they appear to be unique 
as concern'? this order. Thw 



increa'?e in the number of llut- 
im:>, from that usually em- 
[iloyid, [U'obably resulted fruiii 
the application of an ancient 
rule of the Kityptian'^ that the 
'vh uuei* the proportion of a 
column the more numerous 
'>hould be it" timings. The 
usual practice of the Greeks is 
here seen in the spacing of the 
columns at the angles of the 
building more closely in order 
that the triglyphs might occur 
at the angle of the zophorus 
and the metopes still be of 
equal wddth. 

The low^er columns of the 


inner peristyle have twenty tlut- 
ings, and are 19 feet 9 inches 


am )unLima t > nearly hve feet, with twi^ huge main lii-h an<i 4 feet s inches in diameter : the upper range 

steps in the [) sltion in which the side w'alls (T tne have sixteen llutes, and as regards their diameter are 

•‘cella" occurre-l (Sce titr. practically the raking line of the lower columns 

The c-lumns of the exterior [peristyle are ab )Ut continual up— a rather interesting point to notice. 

0 teet 10b inches ^ ill diameter and their total height The st .ne of w'hich this temple is constructed, is 
*29 feet 11 inches wdiich gives them a proportion verv porous and rough in texture, but of a rich 

of about 4‘h>g diameters, or four diameter" and a golden brown cid air, w'hich has an extraordinary 

third. The diminution of the upper diameter of the and beautiful etiect in a blazing sunlight and seen 

c<dumn" is b>v rather more than one-fourth of the against the deep blue of the sky and sea. Itwmuld 

lower diameter. The diameter of the angle columns appear to be “a stalactite, formed by a calcareous 

w\t^ increased by about a fiftieth part, according to deposit of wviter, of the same nature as the travertino 

the ^'ltruvian rule. The intei’columniation is ah )Ut with w'hich St. Peter’s and many of the modern huild- 

one diamett-r — as wdll be found to lie the case wdth mgs at Home are constructed,’ and was most likely 

procured from the mountain Alburnus, east of 
the city. It is considered probable, however, 
that the stone w'as originally covered wdth plaster 
and coloured — evi<lences to indicate wdiich have 
been found and even yet exist — and the cha- 
racter of the stone alone is sufficient to make 
the suggestion a reasonable one. 

A French writer^ has suggested a prob- 
ability that this temple w'as at one time sub- 
merged in the sea, to support which theory he 
notes that the stonew'ork of the building is 
visibly eaten aw’ay by the action of the corro- 
sive salts of the water up to a level of two- 
thirds the lu'ight of the column shafts, lie 



the other two temples— an unusually close spacing 
e\on tor the Doric Grder, 

T’he average height of the eutal)lature is 12 ft'et 

I’lioTngi .iph-, No-. r», 7, .mil 11 I osW' to the lundne-^ 
of iii\ tiimd yii. R. J. Ritchei, Mu-. Hue. Dunelui.. \\ho 
.U'ConqianiHil i;i« to IVn^tum. — F. R. H. 

\ Tlu UK .i-uo-mf'Ut- ot tlu‘ teiii[)lL‘'? and v.ii loU'. otluu 
[» iHK.uLii- guot^d ao ti’Oiii Wilkin-j's Mu<jna Uintia. 


considers it possible that the same subterranean 
convulsion wdiich caused the great eruption of 
\'esu\ius in the year 79, and buried four towns, 
caused the city of Piestum to sink, half submerged, 
beneath tlie sea, to be later restored to its original 
level, as occurred w'ltli the ancient town of Pu/zuolo. 
The idea is not an impossible one, though to the 

See LcaueuFs 7/drc/u^’C^;ot’. 
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ordinary observer there are now no obvious traces 
of such a catastrophe. Nevertheless the marshy 
land and malarial atmosphere which affect the dis- 


also raised conjectures as to the use of the building, 
and caused it to be regarded by some as having had 
a civil rather than a religious purpose. Wilkins, 
however, considered the build- 
ing to have been a temple 
dedicated to two divinities 
(one to each aisle), which, he 
says, was not unusual with 
the Eoinans, under whose 
rule, as we have seen, this 
temple was probably built. 
Other authorities, too, take 
this \iew. and it seems, on 
the whole, puite the mo^t 
likely explanation. It may 
be regarded as a departure 
from Greek practice, due to 
the vitiated taste of the period. 

The columns of the outer 
peristyle are about 4 feet 
10 inches and 8 feet 2 inches 
in lower and upper diametei's 
respectively and 21 feet in 
height, and have twenty ffutes. 
Their capitals are most pe- 
culiar in form, both as to the 
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trict may give some support to a theory of sub- 
terranean convulsion, and serve to explain the 
early and apparently complete abandonment of 
the city of Piestiim. In this connection, however, 
it should be said that the cause of the prevalent and 
dangerous malaria affecting the district is more 
commonly attributed to interrup- 
tions in the natural courses of the 
numerous local rivers, causing 
them to overflow the jilains ; the 
unwholesome vapours arise from 
the stagnant pools so formed. 

We come now to the second of 
the temples, to the south of the 
great temple — the so-called Ha- 
silica. This is pseudo-dipteral, 
with nine columns at the ends and 
eighteen at the sides, and in ex- 
treme dimensions it is about 178 
feet 9 inches long by 75 feet 
8 inches in breadth. The central 
column of the fronts is probably 
unique in Grecian Doric temples, 
as also the range of columns down 
the centre of the cella, dividing it 
equally in two, and the three 
columns between the anta? of the 
pronaos, all of which result from 
and fall naturally into line with 
this remarkable spacing. The central range of 
columns was possibly merely a somewhat clumsy 
expedient to provide support for the roof : but it has 


ovolo and necking. ‘‘The 
iFMiTE OF NFPjLNi-. ant^ of the proiiuos, contrary 
to the unitorm practice of the 
G rec ks, diminish in the same manner as the columns, 
and are crowned with a projecting cap of singular 
form.” There is no complete portion of the enta- 
blature or suggestion of a pediment existing, as 
may be seen by reference to the t)hotographs. 

We now come tu the Temple of Ceres, some di-^- 


tanee north of the great temple — the third and 
smallest of this group of buildings. This, lik(' 
the Temple of Theseus at Athens, is hexastyle- 
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peripttval, ha\inu "lx eolunni'^ in the froiU'^ uiul 
thirteen at the side-. countinL: thu-^.^ at the anudes. 
The extreme length ot the huihlin'j: i- 107 feet 
8 inches and it^ hixadth 17 feet inehe-, tnuii 
^vhich dimensions and a ^dance at the plans it 
will he seen huw -mall this huildin^e: is relatiNely 
tu the two e'lher temples. It i- also in the mu-t 
ruinous condition, and is, for that rcas )n, the must 
obscure as to plan and avrauLrement. there being -o 
little walling remaining. It is curious to note in 
all these temple- how much better the c<‘)Iumns 
have withstood destruedon than the more sulid 
walls — contrary to what one would expect to be 
the case. The temple seeing, h(Avever, to have had 
an open vestibule and a cella. In-tead of the wall- 
of the cella heiiiLr continued to form the sides ot 
the pronaos, the latter i- formed ns a portico, open 
at the sides, or partially so, as well as the front ; 
in fact, a Roman rather than a (Irecian arrange- 
ment. There bein^r no evidences of any approach 
to thi- temple from the western end. it is repre- 
sented a^ clo-ed on the re-tored plan. 

The columns of the peri-tyle are 4 feet 3 inches 
in diameter and ft.et 4 inche- hiudn and they 
have twenty tiute.-. They are raised on a three- -tep 
stylohate. 8 feet h inches in heiLdit. The outline of 
the Columns and the form of the capitals are gene- 
rally :=lmilar to those of the Basilica, and exhit at 
the same evidences rd decadcmce. Of the form of 
the entahlature, which was S feet 2 inches in heiLrht, 
but little trace remain- throunh the -calimt or decay 
of the stone : hut existing frauuieius -how that Uil 
cornice was designed without mutules, while the 
grooves in the stonework of the frie/e, which origi- 
nally contained the triglyphs, shenv that the latter 
were set out on the Ronum arrangement, with a 
half metope at the angle. Intere-ting and pic- 
turesTue as this temple is, it plainly shows lajw'far 
the taste of its de-igners had declined from the 
standard set by the Temple of Xeptune. 

The colour of tlu-Teupde of Ceres and the Ba-ilica 
i- greyer and di-tinctiy le-- hvuutifiil than that of 
the Great Temple, the stone having proi'ahly been 
obtained from another guarry. 

Among the ruins have been found broken portions 
of cornices, sculptured metopes, triglyphs, and 
column shafts appertaining to the Boric Brdei*, and 
in variou- place- fallen heaps of other I'uiMings, 
including what wa- possibly a circus, witli carved 
remains of Corinthian pilast^u's. If exca\aiions 
W('re made over the site hy -omo re-]r)n-ihie 
authority it i- <]Uite })0ssihle that vi'vy interesting 
result- would he obtained. 

Eainlings taken from the tombs and other relics 
are deposited in the Mu-enm at Naples. 

Esen with such cursory examination as one is 


able to make in a ha-ty visit thi heauties of the<e 
ancient monuments are forcibly impressed upon 
the mind. Beautiful in propi irtion and colour, the-e 
temples als > in i. th-ct hy the impression n( soli- 
tude pr winced hy their situation and the a-bociations 
of the cheguered and melanchcly history of the 
colony. AW s^e lure the Boric (Haler in all its 
siintde nuije-ty, lacking perha}r- the grace, refine- 
ment, ami finish of Athenian w. rk : hut nevertlie- 
le-s sbowingthe characteri-lic-of si.HiUty, strength, 
and power in a manner which is perhaps of its kinel 
unrivalled. For as Jc^seph Fnr-yth — whose dis- 
cruiiinating taste and cla--ical scholar-hip are ell 
km)wn — ha- truly -aid : “ Surely a Bhidia- work- 
ing in the metropoli- of Grecian art. with its two 
best architects and the Pentelic guarcy at his com- 
mand, might Well ju'oduee more elegance than con- 
temporary or even later artists, who wore confined 
to the ruder materials and tastes of a remote 
colony." Tile conjunction of these buildings with 
the sea. sky, and mountains, on the edge of an 
Italian i^iy ^ f more than usual beauty, produce 
together mi etfeci wBich is almost sublime. Here, 
too, once bloomed those roses and violets whose 
sweetness was so celebrated that Virgil, Propertius, 
Ovid, Ausonius, and Martial combined to praise 
rle.gii ; Vet even these seem to have pas-ed away. 
The wild bufialo -till wvinders over it- unculti- 
vated but not unproductive plain-, and occasionally 
the tinkling of ox-team belB breaks in upon the 
i.'tberwise almost unbroken silence of the temples. 

Neither the s|V)liation < f marauding and warlike 
nation- nor the destructive work of time and the 
element- has yet coinpa-sed the downfall of these 
buildings; and, shattered though they are. they 
look good for centuries still to come. Ll oking back 
on tliem one ie 4- the contrast of their apparent 
inde-tructibility wdth the puny and perishable -truc- 
tures of more n cent times. Such defiance of decay 
has its ie--on fin- modern con-tructors. 

AVe cannot better leave them than in the eloquent 
w'ords of Forsyth; ‘‘Taking into view their im- 
memorial antiijuity, their a-tonishing pre-ervation, 
their grandi'ur, their hold columnar elevation, at 
once massive and open; their severe simplicity of 
cle-ign, that simplicity in wdiich art generally liegins. 
and to w'hich, after a thousand revolutions (4 orna- 
ment, it again returns — taking. I >ay, all into 
one view, I do not hesitate to call these the most 
imprt --Ive monunu-nts that I ever beheld on ('arth." 

N.B. — Idg. 2, wdiile offering a good representa- 
tion of the situatiini and geiu ral appearance of the 
city, is incorrect with regard to the drawing of the 
Ihmiiica. A reference, however, to the plan of that 
temple will correct the err.>r. — F. R. II. 
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EXCAYATIOXS AT COESTOPITUM. XOETHOIBEELAXD. 

]5y H. Knowles, F.S.A. [F.'].. Hon. Sec. Corbridge Excavation Fund. 

Read before the Northern Architectural Association, 13th January 1909. 

D UEING the first century of the Christian Era much had been accomplished ])y the 
Komans in Xorthumberland, in the formation of roads and fortresses. It is evident 
that the site of Gorstopitum was then occupied, and it is possible that a fort was 
established there by Agricola. It was, however, not until probably the second century that the 
place became an important settlement, and its rise may be attributed to the period when 
Antoninus Pius was adding to the empire. During this conflict the barbarians were driven 
beyond the line of the Firth of Clyde, and at its termination the Eomans constructed the turf 
rampart between the Clyde and Forth now' knowm as the Antonine Wall. 

Gorstopitum is mentioned in the first Iter of the Antonine Itinerary as being tw'enty Eoman 
miles south of Bremenium, apparently the northernmost point of the Eoman occupation at 
the time wdien that treatise W'as compiled. It is also referred to by Camden wdien possibly 
there existed traces of some of the buildings. MacLauchlan in his Survey of the Roman 
WaV, 1857, gives an outline plan of the site, but it is not certain that any definite evidence 
then remained, excepting part of the south boundary, w'hich is delineated with some claim 
to accuracy. Four years later Mr. Coulson conducted some investigations on the south side of 
the city, and examined what he assumed to be the core of the north abutment of the bridge, of 
w'hich the south abutment and some piers are visible when the river is low'. Such are the 
particular references that bear on the site. In addition there survives a considerable quantity of 
sculptured work and building material in the district wdiich has been taken from the place and 
re-used, notably in Saxon times, in the low'er part of the tow'er of Corbridge Church, and in the 
crypt of Wilfred's Abbey. 

Further testimony of the importance of Corstopitum and of the culture and civilisation 
wdiich prevailed is afforded in the famous Corbridge lanx, found in the Tyne in 1784. 

Third Sene?. Vol. XVI. No. 15.— 12 .Jnue IdoO. 4 D 
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It a i»eautiful silver cli>li alnait *20 iiU'lu\-> l»y 15 iiu'ht'-;, with ti^aires in low relief, and 
prohahly reprehCait'^, ac(*ordin,L^ to the late Mr. Jlate'^, the Jud^nuent of Taris. Another >ilver 
di^>h ^\a^ foiiiuh two years later, below Corbrid^^e, and it i> of particailar interest ina>nuiLdi as it 
bore the sacred inono;^nMin ot‘ tlu^ laibaianii. PoubtU'^s aKd the silver vess(d>, deeorattal in 
low relief with mytholuoieal tiujure^, di'^eovered luair ( a}>heaton in 1747, fornK'd part of tin* 
spoil from Coi>topituni. Clearly tie* [daee had been oeeiipii'd Iw a wealthy eivil population 
and was not used entirely as an (Ualinary military fort, siudi as Ciliirnum and Boreovieium : 
it was in fact a frontier town with ma-sive and inqxatant build in.t^s, it.<^ nearest rivals heino 
York and Carlisle. 

It wdll be readily reeo<^nir?ed that an area which had aheady \ ielded the valuhle relics 
mentioned above, wdiich occujues a .-ite in open fields and had nevea* been ^ystematicallv 
excavated, promised valuable and im}>ortant re>ult>. Accordingly a representative committee 
was constituted, and a fund establi'^hed, fr>r the purpo:-e of conducting over a num]>er of vtMr^ 
a systematic exploration <ff the site. The labours of the past two r^easons, wliich are sum- 
marised below, have fully jir-tified the work, and already considerable light has been ^hed on a 
variety (A subjects connected wdth the rioman occupation of the district. 

Corsto[)itum is less than three miles south of the Homan Wall. It is situated on a plateau 
on the nortli ]>ank of the river Tyne, to the west of the village of Corbridge. The area on its 
south side now' slopes gently to the Tyne, but was much steeper in Eoman times, w'hen it is 
prt.tbable the course (A the river more clo-ely followed the soutli-east rampart of the city. It 
is a pleasant, sunny locality, amid fertile soil, and commands picturesque view's of the valley to 
the east and west. C'jr-topitum doulttless owes its position to tlie great north road. Here or 
Watling Street, wliich here cros-ed the river and passed through, or to the west of, the town on 
its course betw'een Eboraciim and Bremenium. The outline of the town, as suggested on 
MacLauchlan’s survey, encloses an area of about twenty-live acres, one-third that of York, ami 
on the south side w'as found on examination to have been defended by a ditch and mound, in 
the core of which were some bxjse stones. 

It w'ill be convenient when describing the work if we pass from the south across the bridge, 
and observe the building near to it excavated during the season 1907, and afterwards those 
discovered to the north-east and somewhat in the middle of the tow'n during the season 190s. 

The direction of the bridge is not at right angles to the present course of the stream, but 
doubtless W'as so to the old course when the river liow'ed immediately lielow' the city ditch, 
as suggested on the site plan. The total length of the bridge has been conjectured at 402 feet, 
and may have comprised eleven waterways divided by ten piers. The foundations of live of 
these are vi>ible when the water is very low', and three courr^es of masonry of the south abut- 
ment exi^t as a s(|uare platform feet 9 indies in length towarils the river. The piers are 
tlat-ended on the down stream side but have starlings on the upper side. At the level of the 
foundations they are 15 feet wide, and on the parallel faces are 21 feet G inches in length, and 
to the points of the ^^tarlings 29 feet G indies. The w'ateiwvay at this level is 22 feet 4 inches, 
no voussoirs have been observed, and it is likely that the roadway w'as of timber construction."' 
The great length of the bridge must have given to it an imposing appearance. It is three times 
the length of the bridge to Cilurnum, which is of two dates, the piers of the later structure being 
almost identical in size and shape w'ith those described, t 

The roadway proceeding northw'ards from the bridge has ])een proven to the extent show’n, 


^ See a plan liv Mr, T. }]. Fov-ter. JntfDial 
ArcJi. A^^nr. New Sfnie^. vol, xii. p. 20a. 

t See plan Arch AcJ. vol. i. p V2<. whfn’e tire rMiUt-r 
bi-Klgp IS attnbuterl to Agru^ola a ml tin* to Soprinius 


(.’) I ho pior- ot tlio Poim Aoln at \<-wca^tlo wore 
pointea up and down stream ; tln-y inoa-ui od on the paiallel 
trUo- 20 and to rhr pf»int of tin- stailint'S 34 foot, and 
w»a(- ]() feet in width, Afch. Avl. V(d. \. p. r>. 
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but whether it proceeded through, or past the west side of the city, has not yet been determined. 
A section made near to the supposed site of the north abutment indicated that the road had 
been twice raised. The surface of the earliest period is 6 feet below the present level, and 
inclusive of the kerb stones is 37 feet in width. The method of construction comprised a 
stratum of quarry chippings over the clay subsoil, on which was bedded a course of stone penning 
D inches thick, covered by a layer of hard gravel and then a second course of stone penning ; 
next came a layer of sand, and finally laid with a good camber the surface material, 12 inches 
thick, formed of cobble stones and gravel well and lirmly beaten down. The kerb stones enclosing 
the road were 9 inches thick, 31 inches high and 3 to 4 feet in length, dressed in rustic fashion. 
The second -period road was but slightly 
raised above the original level, and may 
indeed represent repairs merely, but that of 
the third period was 3 feet above the first. 

It was much narrower — 27 feet — was en- 
closed by a 9 inches x 3 inches kerb laid 
fiat, and within and below the last was a 
drain with a flagged bottom and cover sup- 
ported on slight side walls. In point of 
workmanship the earliest work was superior 
to the latest. 

On climbing the steep ascent of the 
road just described we have on our right, 
approached by narrow streets at right angles 
to the main road, a large house measuring 
132 feet from east to west. It has been many 
timej5 altered and enlarged, and in its last 
stage comprised a single row of apartments 
between corridors, returned at either end to 
the south. A cobbled terrace passes along 
the south side, and projecting from it is a 
mass of masonry, possibly the foundations 
of some arbour which commanded the bridge 
and afforded extensive views of the valley of 
the TAme and the surrounding country. On 
the north side the house is enclosed by a 
large courtyard. The walls are much de- 
nuded, only a portion of tliem exists to the 
height of the ground floor level. The 
various apartments, with one exception, are small in size : they are 14 feet 6 inches in lengtli and 
less in width. The corridors are al)Out 7 feet wide. The walls, on a footing of clay and cobbles, 
are of stone, averaging 2 feet 3 inches thick, occasionally laid in courses and in places laiilt of 
re-used material. The floors, generally of two levels, are of opus signinum with a quarter-round 
angle fillet ; there is no indication of tesselated work, indeed this is rare north of York. Some of 
the rooms were warmed by hypocausts, two or three at the west end being of a composite 
character, but the hypocausts below the corridors were formed with pihe of stone and tile as seen 
in the photograph. The chamber at the south-east angle was warmed with jacketed wall tiles, 
communicating on the sides and secured with iron T -clamps, and its walls were decorated in 
colours <4* simple pattern, which had several times been renewed, on each occasion over a thin 
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coating of fine plaster. The south corridor ^vas divided midway in its length ])y a door, the 
threshold of wluL'h, grooved for the jam!) stones and holed for the door pivots, is still /// .sifa. 

There are some soeketed stones at the 
west end of the north corridor and in the 
adjoining room. The drains from the 
higher ground converge and pass in 
trough foiTii round the adjacent latrines. 
The three enclost^d spaces c>n the south 
side appear to he open courtyards, in the 
centre one oi whicli sevtUMl drains dis- 
charge into a tank limal with opus sig- 
niniim. ’ The courtyard on the north was 
paved with co]*hIes and contained an 
ornamental cistern, I'l feet by ^ feet, 
finished on the sides \Yith a moulded stone 
coping, and further enclosed by an opus 
signinum border. In it w'as found the 
lion and stag, wTiich stands about 3 feet 
‘ in height and is worked upon part of a 
'k ■ moulded coping. In contrast to the 

iM LI...N AM. ^lAo. stereotyped figures of deities frequently 

found, the group, though lacking in 
technique and rude in workmanship, is original and vigorous in its treatment and of distinct 
importance as an exam})le of free sculpture of the period. (There ir^ a similarly sculptured 
stone, from a bastion of London Wall, in the Guildhall Museum.) The back of the lion's 
mouth is li(,)led for a pipe, and it is clear that the lion served as a fountain, the water spurting 
from its mouth into a vase, or other object, placed in the cistern. 

A series of chambers enclose the courtyard, and on the west and north are built into the 
I'ank side and have a thick retaining wall to the same ; on the south side of the north range 
is a verandah, in front of which are several holed stones to receive uiu'ight pt)sts. In the 
westernmost chamber were found a quantity of bones, pottery, and ironwork. 

In the area to ilie north of the last site 



there was found a num))er of rubbish pits, and 
yet farther north, and on the plateau in the 
adjoining field, is a broad street at right angles 
to that proceeding from the laudge ; it is also 
of three periods, with drains and channel stones 
at corresponding levels. As quite a number of 
massive and important buildings open upon 
this thoroughfare it wanild appear t(» occuipy a 
position sr)mewhat in the centre the city. 
On the north side are tw’o extensive granaries, 
a fountain, and a building of considerable 
dimensions, possibly the forum, market-place, 
or stores. On the south side the street is 
bordered by a number of buildings apparently used for Imsiness purposes, among tlie foundations 
of w’hich are several w'alls of exceptional thickiiess, wuth chamfered plinths, mvessitating, 1k>w- 
ever, further investig<Ltions on the contiguous site before their use can be determined. One of 
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the small blocks had clearly served as a pottery shop or store, the objects being discovered, under 
a mass of burnt stuff, as they had fallen from the shelves in separate heaps, including specimens 
of Samian, Durobrivian and British made wares, some of which were considered to be made 
from local clay. A number of coins were also found, the majority ranging between 3B3 and 
340, thus fixitig an approximate date for the destruction of the store, although it is a date 
much later than that usually assigned to the manufacture of Samian ware. 
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The work described to this point reiiresents the labours of the season 1907 ; that of tlie 
season 190 S comprihed the area to the north of the road and approximating in plan to a 
number of irregular insuhe. The two granaries occupy one of these at the west end of the 
road. They are of substantial and damp-proof construction, and are larger, but simiLar in many 
respects to those found in Koman camps, where, however, they usually occur singly and not 
in the double form adopted at Corstopitum, South Shields, and Borcovicium. That these 
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])iukliii,i;s were usetl as store place'- for ^n-ain i^ de i non rated l»y llu* recent di>covery of 
wheat at Kihche>ter and else\\here. 

The west ^n’anary w^is first erected. It niea'-urt - on the interior feet <» inche'^ hy 
'l-\ feet h inches, and is enclo.'-ed hy iua'->ive walls avera,itin;A •><> iiudit - in thi(dxnes>, >trein^tliened 
on three >ides l>y stout buttresses 'M\ incUe- on the face and 11 feet inclu'S from centre to 
centre. The south end towards the road is occU}aed hy the entrama- door and loadiny^ platform. 
The wallin^i^ is (tf ruhhle concrete faced on both sides with ,itood a-lihtr masonry, in courses 
h to h inches high and s to 10 inches on the face. Tiu‘ tloor, with the object of kt-eping the 

got »ds :.t< )V0i\ there* in free from damp, 
was coiistructeil about *2 feet T inches 
above the gr<>und level and was 
formed of tlags I inches in thick- 
nes'-, carried on seven parallel dwairf 
walls placed longitudinally, the 
clianneis formed l>etween them 
being supplieil with an elective 
current of fresh air by cross chan- 
nels placed opposite to the venti- 
lating ot>euings in the outer walls 
between the l)Uttresse^. At a sub- 
serjuent date these channels were 
filled with large cobbles and a second 
door erected thereon,, but in this 
case the ik>or was carried by six 
longitudinal walls, the tlags as ])e- 
fore sttanning the intervening space 
and being supported on a scarce - 
ment or otYset provided for the 
tairpose on the main wall. The 
ventilation o[)enings in the < alter 
walls were altered to suit the levels ; 
as these exist in a more perfect state 
of preservation in the east granary 
they are described belowx AVithin 
the door, at the south end of the 
granary, are some descending steps 
10 feet b inches wide, which may 
have been temporarily introduced 
l)efore the floor was raised to the 
same level as that of the east granary (which has only one floor! , an alteration probably made 
because it was found more convenient that the floors of ]) 0 th buildings should he at the same 
height. Without the door is a mass of masonry, presuina))ly a loading platform. 

" The Ea^t Granary, —On the interior this measures 86 feet by 25 feet ♦*> inches, being thus 
4101201- but wider than its neighbour. It was divided down the middle hy a series of pillars, 
the base stones for which remain. The walls exist at a greater elevation, and in a more com- 
plete condition tlian in the west granary. They are similar in eonstruidion, excelling that the 
east and the west walls are 6 feet 6 inches thick and the Imttresses are nearer touether. The 
floor is supported by eiglit dwarf walls with longitudinal and transvers(‘ channels fed with fresh 
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air from openings placed between each buttress. These openings are 2 feet in height and 
10 to 12 inches wide on the exterior, with widely splayed jambs to the interior ; they are 
divided by a chamfered mullion 5 inches on the face let into sinkings in both sill and lintel. 
The mullion is a very unusual, if not unique feature in Eomano-British work. A few lengths 
of a chamfered plinth occur in situ at the north-east angle of the building ; it is of larger 
section than fragments of similar mouldings found in the west granary. The occurrence of 
a row of piers down the centre of the building is uncommon. Whether they were carried 
up in stone or wood does not aj^pear, excepting that there is no apparent preparation for 
wooden posts on the existing stone courses. By the provision of these piers the span was 
reduced to 1*2 feet, and if constructed of stone they would l^e sufficiently strong to support a 
barrel-vault, but, as there is no evidence of arch stones or tile slabs to suggest such a means 
of covering the area, it may be that the pillars indicate the existence of an upper story or some 
form of loft or 
storage in the roof 
space. When the 
level of the road 
on the east side of 
the granary was 
raised, it was not 
carried to the 
building, but made 
of less width and 
finished with a 
sloped embank- 
ment some dis- 
tance avTiy, appa- 
rently with the 
object of leaving- 
open the ventila- 
tion below the floor 
level of the gran- 
ary. 

TJieFountain, 

Adjoining the east 

granary is a structure with a frontage of 19 feet to the street, ami measuring from north to 
south, 18 feet (> inches : it is six-sided on plan, two, the east and west, being about 8 feet, and 
the north and canted sides about 7 feet 6 inches in length. The floor is 2 feet above the 
exterior pavement, which is on the same plane as the earliest street. On either side the 
structure is flanked liv a square pedestal, and in front is a large trough or cistern. 

Tlie lowest course of ashlar, where it a])uts on the south against the cistern, is a thin one 
and is chamfered on its top edge on the w^est side ; above it is a broad stone of irregular width 
which supports a square plinth, over which is a moulded and grooved base course. On the south 
the plinth is sunk, having a fillet on both edges to receive the moulded base, and on the east and 
west sides a single fillet where the stones vary in size. The fillet is worked with projections 
on the external angles of tlie podium, and on the south for two intermediate pilasters. 

The base is moulded to the outside, and sunk or grooved on the top to receive the stone 
panels, single only to the east and west, and three in number on the south, divided by jnlasters 
ten and a half inches wide. It is evident that, on at least three sides, there existed a low, solid 
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screen ur Itdlu^trade, whilst on the north anh two caiUotl >i(h\-^ tlu*re may have heeii either a 
similar halu^trahe or enelp>in^U walls. Two fra, lament.-- of a panel were haiiuh rehated on the 
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edge and hearing a diamond-shaped pattern : they fit the groove of the base, and being similarly 
w'orked on two edges indicate that the dividing pilasters were also grooved to support the panels. 
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The floor was formed of large slabs of stone, six inches thick, laid on a bed of clay and cobbles 
finished on the top with a rough covering of opus signinum. The dovetailed sinkings were 
apparently run with cement only, there being no evidence of iron cramps in the undisturbed 
lower courses. 

The masonry exhibited some unusual features. (A) In the moulded base, where it worked 
round the projecting pilasters, the stones are mitred, after the manner of joiners’ work, instead 
of, as in good masonry, being wrought on a stone on which the mouldings continued beyond 
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the mitres ; (B) a chamfered course passes along tlie west side only ; (C) the plinth stones are 
carelessly grooved to receive the end stones of the cistern ; (D) the ashlar below the plinth is 
dressed whei'e it was hidden by the cistern. 

The pedestal stones which flanked the building are -2 feet 5 inches scjuare by d feet t! inches 
in height, and rested on a chamfered base which is sunk to receive them. 

The trough or cistern which stands in front of the building measures, on the inside, 
15 feet 5 inches by 5 feet 9 inches, and is 2 feet in height. The ends of the trough are 
constructed of single stones 7 feet in length. The sides consist of three stones, each 5 feet 
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nii tlie and joined Ia' eenieiil, exeeptiii^A 
where the >ide >tone^ are ^^n’oijved into the ends, wliieli in 
turn Were strenL^thened hy Ifelnja carried into yn-oo\ e^ 

Worked on the lower course'' (»f the huildiira hhlin. 

The two small and thinner slal)-^ at the >outh-ea>t corner 
uccu[)y the }>u^itiou of a -ii^itle original ^tone. The top 
of the Upright ^lah^ of the front and one end are irrtgu- 
larly scalloped, and ap['ear to have l>een worn hy the 
parsing ot water ve^^els over them. The north -«ide of 
the cir^tern WM'? cramped to the a-hlar cour?>e i)elow' the 
plinth of the huiiding The liottom is paved with large 

flat stones, grooved to receive the upright slah>s and sunk to form a channel, which, tailing into 
an outlet at the south Avest corner, communicates with a drain on the exterior, wTiere also 
were Some broken tile^ re-embling water pipe>. The source of the water ^^upply ha:^ not been 
discovered, but it may be assumed that waiter issued from a mask or other feature in the middle 
of each panel above the cistern. 

The fourth building is situated east of the fountain. Being of exceptional dimensions and 
built of excellent ma-onry, it may rival in size and character any l)uilding erected by the 
Eomaiis in England. The structure seems to be that of a forum, market place or large stores : 
it compri'^es a number of ai)artments arranged about a quadrangle. The we^^t range of this 
wars completely excavated, but a portion only of the north and south ranges. On the exterior 
the west wall, without apparent door oi)ening, extemE from south to north 221 feet. On the 
interior the quadrangle in the same direction measure IhS feet. The north and ^outh exterior 
walls w'ere traced to the extent of 100 feet, but until the completion of the investigations it is 
not pos-ible to -ay wTiether the space enclosed is -quare or oblong. The variour, chambers 
average 20 feet by 17 ; they are divided by walE at right anglers to the exterior and are returned 
a short distance on either side towards the quadrangle in the i::hape of the letter T.*' The 
s])ace between each “ T " piece i^ IT feet, and i^ the only opening into the chamber. There is 
no indication of or any provi-ion for the attachment of doors or window^. 

Clay and cobble footing'^ underlie the walls, which, 
on the w'est side, re-t on a broad stone foundation 
T feet d inche:^ wTde by 14 iiiche- in height ; over 
it is a course with a bold toru> moulding te tlie 

exterior and above tlie 
woilling, *2 feet b inches 
in thickness, every stone 
of wTiich is the full thick- 
ness of tlie wall, in 
course'^ 12 to lo inches 
high, dressed on l^oth 
faces in heavy rustic 
fashion within a chiselled 
margin. The cross waills, 

24 inches thick, are 
similarly dressed on 
both faces, and here 
again every stone spans 
the full width of the wall. 
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Floors occur at two, if not three, levels ; the lowest is composed of crushed chippings and 
line gravel ^\ith occasionally a small admixture of lime; the upper floor, 2 feet higher, is of 
flags bedded on small co])bles. In the south range are some floors of opus signinum. A 
considerable number of arch stones were strewn about ; on both faces they had a square fillet 
and rough sinking and had been plastered over ; they belong to an arch of Id feet span, identical 
with the width of the openings into the various courts. Unfortunately the voussoirs are only 
18 inches on the soffit, whereas the jambs of the openings are 80 inches ; it is, therefore, 
impossible that they should have occupied the position indicated. 

Within the area of the quadrangle are the remains of rubble walls, several of them enclosing 
shallow, trough ‘like structures of poor masonry ; but two parallel walls, 19 feet apart, set in 
strong cement, appear contemporary with or earlier than the massive walls of the main building. 
These walls have had em- 
bedded in their thickness 
wooden uprights, placed quite 
near to the inner face of the 
walls, but protected by a thick 
layer of wall plaster, which is 
stained a yellow colour. The 
floor space between the walls 
has been cemented and has 
a fall to the south. It is not 
yet posbible to demonstrate 
whether the whole of this 
work may have been used for 
some simple trade, needing 
troughs or washing-places. 

Two series of post-holes occur 
on the east side of the centre 
rectangular area : they pene- 
trate the sandy sub-soil 
about 2 feet. An iron i^ole 
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shoe and several querns were 

among the minor finds, whilst in one of the courts were a number of stone ballista shot. The 
area also produced two Anglo-Saxon tibulcT and some coloured beads. 

Other buildings to the north and west of the granaries were disclosed, quite near to the 
surface, but were covered up again, the walls being of poor construction. The gold hoard was 
discovered in a building north of the east granary. 

Sridptun d Stonrs , — Somestrikingandinterestingpiecesof sculptured work have been found. 
They include a portion of a large dedicatory panel found in the east granary. It is 2 feet 10 inches 
in height, and the inscription, according to Professor Haverfield, may be intended to read : — 

IMP 4 CAES. T. AEL. IladriLUlV 
ANTONixo. kug. pio tvib. pot. 

Ill 4 COs Hi p.p. 

SUB CURA 4 Q Loin Urhici 
LEG 4 k\g. pro praetore 
LEG 4 ii. Aug 

The lettering is enclosed within a carved acanthus border, and at either end was flanked by 
an amazon’s shield with a spear-head and axes. Three figure subjects also in panel form were 
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discovered: [D A btone about *21 inches square, bearing in relief the head of u sun god en- 
clu>ed by a rayed nimbus, and hobling above the left -'houldera whip: tlie general arrangement 
is suggejrtive of late fuurlh-eentury work. {*!') Three fragmeiit> of a long panel, *21 inches 
in height, comprising in bas-relief a temple, within which i> the ligure of a man holding a 
horse, and without a mounted draped hgure on a winged bridled and plumed horse. The 
rider wears a radiated crtovn. Whether the rider may ])e assumed to be Bellerophon and liis 
horse Pegasus, or, a^^ >ome think, Helios, the sun, is open to dPcu^^jion. The ligure .--tanding 
within the temple is draped, in his right hand is a -tatV, and with the left he holds an un- 
winged horse, possibly early third century g.O. (IL A st(.)ne abniit *2-1 inches s([uare, depicting 
a partial!}' draped male ligure standing by the side of a horse. Among the dthris near the 
entrance to the west granary was an altar in two pieces, -1 feet (i inches in height : it bore on 
the lower part a portion of an inscription, sutlicient to indicate its pr^^bable expansion to be 
*' , . . praepositus curam agens horrei tempore expeditionis felicissime Brittannicae." The 
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epithet “felicissime'* may possibly refer to Septimus Severus at the time of his attacks on 
the Britons, a.d. *20s *210, with \\tiich date the style of lettering agrees. 

Many fragments of cornices and string mouldings, varieties of Corinthian and Ionic capitals, 
moulded Attic and other bases indicating shafts up to twenty-one inches in diameter are to be 
numbered among the discoveries. Unfortunately none were found in xitn, nor can their ori- 
ginal position be determined. One of tlie capitals was worked over a shaft IS inches in dia- 
meter, which indicates, with its complementary cornices or pediment, a Imilding with a facade 
about *20 feet in height. The workmanship is comparable with the average tinds on Romaiio- 
British site.->, and of suilicient merit to prove that the ()bje<'ts are the work of trained artificers. 

The minor finds comprise part of the cheek piece of a helmet, many tilmhe in bronze and 
enamel, rings, keys, a stylus, tweezers, weapons, and implements in iron, including a wheel 
skid, and pole ^hoe, and a number of caltrops. Samian ware abounds : it is largely decorated 
and very varied in shape. Some of it can he dated to the first century. The makers' names 
will afford considerable assistance to those who are engaged in the s[)ecial study of pottery, 
it^ dates and classification. There are also some good specimens of Castor ware. 

Of the noteworthy finds the most remarkable is that of the hoard of gold coins, forty-eiglit 
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in number, enclo.sed, together with a gold ring, in a piece of lead and secreted eighteen inches 
below the present ground level in a building of late date. The coins include examples of the 
reigns of ^alentinian I. (4), Valens (2), Gratian (16), Valentinian IL (S', Theodosius (5), and 
Magnus Maximus (13). x\ccording to Mr. H. H. E. Craster, M A., they may be ranged between 
the inclusive dates 370-385. They chiefly bear on the reverse the usual ^‘Eestitutor Eeipublicie ” 
and \ictoria Augg.” types. Although inferior to the issues of the early empire they are artis- 
tically superior to the silver coinage of the period. The coins are all in an excellent state of 
preservation and weigh about sixty-five grains each, which is below the standard (70*22 grains) 



required by the edict of Constantine the Great in 312. Of the number, forty-three were minted 
at Trier, two at Eome, and one at Constantinople ; Lyons and London were not represented. 
Excepting a find made in 1811 at Cleeve, near Cheltenham, the Corbridge hoard is the largest 
find of Eoman gold coins made in Britain. Coins dating from the first century have been 
discovered. Tlie granaries produced a numlier for the period a.p. 200-380 (Septimus Severus 
to Gratianl, and three hoards of burnt lu’onze coins previous to a.p. 340 have been found 
There is a noticeable absence of examples between 196-253 and 340-364. 

The opinion previously expressed that Corstopitum was not an ordinary fortress, but rather 
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a town 2 ')enetrated by military elements, has been contirmed. The two ^^n•ana^ie^ of exee^^tional 
size are distinctly military features, as is no doubt the large, ma^^^ive laiilding to the east of them. 
These appear rather to have ])een intruded on the city, thereby converting the place into a large 
depot, an office that it probably continued to fill from the time when Antoninus Pius made his 
advances northward until Septimus Severus similarly conducted expeditions again^t the Cale- 
donians. The site was undoubtedly occupied during the lir'^t century, and it had become of 



some importance in the second century, when the dedicatory slab of Antoninus Pius was 
erected. The presence in the granaries of several coins of later date than a.i>. 200 suggests that 
these buildings were used later on for other purposes than the storage of grain. The repeated 
finds of burnt coins up to A.n. 340, and scarcity for a period thereafter, denote a certain destruc- 
tion by lire, whilst the absence of coins after about a.d. 3^5 indicates within a few years the period 
when the city was abandoned. It is of course not possible to assign dates to the periods when 
the various roads and door levels were constructed, but all these discoveries atlord evidence to 
be carefully noted in elucidating the hi.-tory of the Pioman occupation of Northern Britain. 

The Committee are greatly indebted to iMr. B. H. Forster for his continuous oversight of 
the work during the period of excavation, and to Prof. Ilavertield and iMr. IL 11. E. Cra^ter for 
their keen interest and assistance. It is a pleasure to observe that the classical reviews consider 
that the work at Corstopitum must ‘‘ take first rank,*' and that it is “ likely to pnnm one of the 
most interesting if not important sites in Roman Britain.'’ 
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ATiTISTIC’ C’OrYEIGHT AS AFFECTIXG AECFIITECTS. 

The FiEvi^ed Convention of Berne. — Proposed Inclusion of AVorks of Architecture in the 
Protective Clauses OF THE Copyrioht Act. — Statements preicvred for the Parliamentary 
Committee dy the P.l.B.A. Pepresentatives. 


mHE CoinmittGe of the House of Coiiiinons 
I appointed to examine and leport upjii the 
JL changes pioposed in the law of Artistic Copy- 
right, in order that, if the Legislature see fit, such law 
may be brought into conformity with the Pievised 
Convention of Berne signed at Berlin last November 
'Journal, Gth March, p. 81 S has been recently 
holding its sittings. The Institute Council, having 
been invited to give evidence on the question as it 
affected architects, appointed Mr. John Belcher, 
E.A., Fast Presidfdt. and Mr. John M". Simpson, 
Vice-President, to represent them. With a view to 
strengthening the position of the Institute represen- 
tatives, a circular letter was addressed to members 
of the General Body on 6th April last, setting forth 
the claims of architects to protection under the 
Copyright law, and inviting members who had had 
reason to complain of the unauthorised reproduc- 
tion of their drawings, or of their executed work, 
whether as regards plan-arrangement, elevation, or 
otherwise, to communicate brief particulars to the 
Secretary E. F,I>. A, Expres^^ions of opinion from the 
Councils of Allied Societies were also invited, to- 
gether with any observations upon the desirability 
of architects retaining the copyright of their draw- 
ings compulsorily deposited with local authorities 
in connection with architectural work carried out by 
such authorities. Extracts prepared by Mr. Simpson 
from the Blue Boe-k of the Berlin Diplomatic Con- 
lereiice were subse<[ueiitly sent to the C'ouncils of 
the Allied Societies, with a further communication 
pointing out that the protection which would be ob- 
tained if the Revised Convention were ratiffed l)y the 
BritishLegisjatureaffbnled the only practical means 
of securing to architects the om nership of the draw- 
ings and documents from m hich their luiildings were 
erected, and would bestow upon them in addition 
certain privileges which they did not at present 
possess. Expressions of aptu’oval of the effort being 
made to secure legal protection for architectural 
works were unanimous from the governing bodies of 
the Allied Societies, and letters from architects in all 
parts of the country were received giving instances 
of injury they had sustained through lack of such 
legal protection. Some of those letters will be found 
summarised in the footnote to 19 of Mr. Simpson’s 
evidence. Notes (T some loL;al decisions in Conti- 
nental countries where the law already affords 
protection to the author of architectural work are 
given in the Appendix to ^26, p. 581. The Insti- 
tute repn*sentativi‘S gave ONideiice before the Coj)}’- 
right Committee on the 21th ult. Mr. Simpson was 
under examination some two hours, and was fol- 
lowed ]>y Mr. Belcher, Su])joiiied are the statements 


prepared by them respectively, printed copies of 
which were furnished for the use of the Copyright 
Committee. 

I. 

STATEMENT PREPARED FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE BY MR. JOHN M. SIMPSON, 
Vice-President. 

I am a practising architect, Vice-President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Architect to 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Architect 
to the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
British Secretary of the Bureau of the *’ Comite 
Permanent International des Architectes.” ^ I have 
been appointed (with Mr. Belcher, R.A.) by the 
Council to represent the Royal Institute of British 
Architects before this Committee.'^' 

L— The Reasons for according to Architectural Work 
similar Protection to that given to Sculpture, 

1. The place of Architecture among the Fine 
Arts is incontestable. T and the conditions of its 

This body compii-e“^ ninety-sf^ven members, lepre^eiit- 
iim eighteen adherent countries, i.t\ Germany. Austria. 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark. Spain, United States, France, 
Great Britain. Hungary, Italy, Mexico. Holland, Portugal. 
Itus.-^ia, Sweden, Switzerland, and Tuikey. 

The British members are; John Belcher, R.A. (I'ue 
PrcbidcJit Ft) i/i. Co))i.) : John W. Simpson ~Fd [Sccretaiu 
Fei }ii. Co))i .] : Protessor Aitdiison, R.A. ; Phene Spiers [F. : 
T. K. lollciut F. ; Alex. Graham, Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A. ; 
H. T Hare T.] ; John Slater [Fd : Leonard Stokes "F.J ; 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. IF .] : Ian MacAlister, Sec. R.I.B.A. 

t The ribljii/ inembei>hip of the Royal In-titute 
2.'i7S, consisting of '2,’2^2 piactising architects and Jb 
Honorary Associates. The total membeiship of tlie Royal 
In-titiue and its Allied SocietiC'^ as follows - 


Fallows ....... 8 SS 

As-Nociates . • . • • . .1 .344 

Honorary Fellows ..... s 

Honorary Assol lates ..... 4G 

Honoiary Coirespoiiding Members . . 70 

Members of Allied Societies not being Fellows 
or Associates R.I B.A. .... 

Total . . , 3,620 


The Royal liirstitute has ahso on its Register 2,203 Pro- 
hotioucfs who ha\e pa'^scd the Firs-t (Preliminary) Exami- 
nation. and 001 Stiick-nt^ who ha\ e pioceeded to and pa-^ed 
the Second (Intermediate! Examination but are not yet 
fully tpialitied for membership, 

i ” Each Art has its own s chicle of expression. . . . 
Architectuie, sculpture, painting, music, poetry, meet upon 
tile common ground c)t spiritualised experience. . . . The 
woiks ot ait pioduced by the architect, sculptor, painter, 
mu.sician, poet, emanate from the spiritual nature of the 
lace. are coloured by the spiritual nature of the men who 
make them, and express what is spiritual in humanity 
under ooiiciete forms invented for them by the artist ” 
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practicil tAorci^e art elo<el\ ai'ialoi:()n^ to sif 

the Art of Scul['t'iu. '['\h‘ four Art'- of IV^iuii 
l‘•LeS (>uatV Arts’"' ha\e always h.en clo-ely 
ftllie-L In rraiiLf their pupil-; au trauifl in the 
>anif "choul, aii'l tin iiiO'-t hrilliant ef them 1:0 toge- 
ther to lioiilt, tocompkte their stuJle- at tie- \’lll i 
Metlici-. It is iKu-t tli <irahle for their mutual eiieou- 
rauaumiit in thi^ c .untry that they ^houl<lhe rieoe- 
ni-e'l entltle‘1 to tla <ame prottction hy tlu la\v. 

'1. A -ciilptor about to mate rial I'-e hi-; iika'- for 
a "tatue procee-k to formulate them hy iman-' of 
sketches either in clay or on paper to a small -;jale, 
correcting: these ami eventually 'levelopinu' them 
into hni-'heil and detailed mod* Is in clay and plaster. 

3. In like manner the architect reali-es his ideas 
hy means of sketches and, occasionally, m- dels, 
eventually devtdopim;^ them from --mail scale draw- 
ings istenerally of y\, inch to a foot! to workinit 
drawings of double that <i/e inchi showing the 
PJohs or ueneral disposition of his building, the 
E leva: ions of external fae-ades, the Scttiuns show'- 
inir the constructional methndc. to be employed, and 
the appearance of the interior. These drawings 
are aeutin restudiel to a larger scale, generally 

inch to the foot, to determine the preci-^e relation- 
ship and values of the various Eot'uis ; and. finally, 
all the more intricate portions, such a- the mould- 
ing- and form- of masonry, me tab work, joinery, 
plaster- work, and ether matters in which precision 
and delicacv are required to obtain a sati.-faetory 
result, are drawn to the actual -ize cl’ execution. 

4. The -culptor, having completed his studies 
and models, has a block of marble prepared for 
him by Workmen, and supervi-es its -haping and 
modelling to the form rei]uired, adding him -elf 
the finishing touches : or, alternatively, hands the 
planter nr delover to the founder- to repioduce for 
him in bronze. 

5. In like manner the architect hands over to the 
workman hi- studio'; and direction-;, and per-C)n:illy 
supervi-es their reproduction in the variou- material - 
-pecified. The orhuinJ r< 'ur^ n in both instances 
i- comprised in tin de-^igiis of which the statue, or 
the building, is a reproduction. 

f). Re-pec t for property is a principle of law 
common to nil Ihiropean civilisation'; : theft is 
puni -bed hy all legislations. The rights of the or /A or 
of intellectual property, whether literary or artistic, 
are al-o fully recognised, and the architect's jxxition 
as an “author*’ has been established from remote 
antiquity.' 

X)u.' LJf ' )iie o ic.il ju ojM)i iion^ \\)u('h tloj aiihitrct 
ijb~or\( «.)ur,un thr fhoiiMit oT bej iry. powfofnllv 

iiitiuem ( tie = 00 ]." 

'•Tie tact . . . that arcliitM t!uc. moo. .i]iie>-t than ,in\ 
ait, coini^ci- it-' ‘It iieh.--(>]'ihlv with the litc.th* (.horactcK 
th' mmal le.!ip:nf a ii.itein aiel au rp'-ch po'>\'‘- tluit \u* 
arc ]u-riti' <1 in hi ii'enie it h* m ath mir g' le i.ti (1( timtiou 
ef fie* Alt'" foliu A'hliti'jton S\mmi'b: 'I Iw J'l'ii 
or /ec Si o. m/'’ J< " pp UO. Ul). 

M. eijarlc.- lu-t.in'-c- the -tatue- ot au< lent 

architci t- s* t ui th*- monuue ut- built from then <le-igii- : 


7. It i- t»'Uo that tlu exeeution of architect Ural 
work, a< i\ gat'd-' a building, !-> dependent on otlu rs . ‘ 
but the art hit*, cb- workmen are. in tin- ca-c, in tlu' 
-ante relation to him a-; tlu hron/e founder- are to 
the sculptor, the orche-tra of musicians to the 
compo-tr. aii'l the printer- to the author of litera- 
tui'L. They execute, in < ach ca-e, the reproduction 
of hi- design. 

s. The utilitarian value to the public of the 
architect’s work ha-; been cited as an objection to 
It- being protected. It -should, liowewer, be re- 
m emb er ed t h a 1 1 he C 0 n ve n t i o n on ly p rot e c t s u r / / A r i c 
wsu'k [v- Articles 1, 2 of Revised Conveiitioib, ami 
that the Court-;, in countries enjoying protection, 
reij^uire proof of the artistic character of any wmrk 
for wdiich the privih ge is claimed, Usefulne-'S in 
the application of an art cannot he admitted a- a 
basis for cojiy right, or the sculpt ar's caryatide-, 
being essentially supporting jullars, would he denied 
protection, together with cups, vases, or any other 
like subjects of his art w'hich subserve a useful 
purpose. 

R. It is as difficult for the painter, sculptor, or 
other artist, as for the architect, to contrive a work 
wTiich is absolutely novd. All alike find their 
motives, whether consciously or unconsciously, in 
tradition, and in that ** Domaine Public’’ of Art 
which con-i-t- of the material left us by centuries 
of past civilisations, wffiether Prehistoric. Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Gothic or Renaissance. Into this 

Domaine Public ’’ fall also modern works as the 
period of their protection expires. 

10. That architectural work is generally exposed 
to the public view and enjoyment i-;, again, no 
reason for denying it protection. The public 
monument erected by a sculptor is in precisely 
the -aniG category, and no difference is made in 

he nienTif-r- tluit. in CliaMea. of Gcuilea. airlorect of the 
I'al.K e <>t 'jhllii, mou* than r>iH)u ii.t . : in Eevpt. umIi'I' 
Ihune-e- II . that of F>akf n-Kh< ai-on. liiLfh pin -r nt Ammon, 
ao.) itei-L of the Theht*-, palace t laOO r..c l In Givece it 
often happen* <1 that th* monuimnt wa- callcl io tin* name 
of It' .10 liitet t. a- the Agoia of Hippodamo' in tlie I '11 a U'. 
or tile poitnn of Agnaptos at (.llvmpia In the -ame way, 
in our ow'ii time, the -tatue of Sn Ciiaiie' Ihniv -tcind- in 
tin Htai-'e.' of I'aihament, ami tlie monnmi nt to Geoie,. 
Fnlmuml Stiett in tlie Hall ot the T,aw Comt".- iMilau 
Coitoie--. — L' A> < h'tr> I ( Faii-i, l’->hg p. 4 -ll.i 

Tile (li'tinetion- -ngee-.ted cM-tine InlwMSi .iiehi- 
t' ( tnial <1 ml oth( 1 aiti-tie woi k- in 7. s. h ai < nient lorn' 4 
lit ear.'e tht'V w< ! e uetn.ilK lai-ed ni (h*im.in\ dniuie the 
dm- U"ion on their C’o]>vi ]'_rht Law of ls 7 n, in wlinh the 
piott'tion of at c'hitf c-tiual woik wa- no} tm Indetl 'I’he 
ohjei tint! cit'd III ^ 10 wa- e!\«ii < tf' ( t lo in tin n -nh- 
law- of '.Mil Jannaiy I'.xR. hat now oltn i.dK dt-- 
a\owedbv thf at tion of the (hrman fh-leeat' ' at the Feilin 
C’onteienee, Nos( mhei I'.IOs r.t p i;si: 

■•In }'t( lence to fthotom ajilm, work- of aiehifectuie. and 
cho) M'jr i])hi<* w'oik-s.tho Impel i a 1 (hwernment piopo'e-^to 
L'i\e a moditieat'on of the .m .i iigemeiit- lekiting theirto in 
the Piotoiole de Clhlnie (/.a. of IStMhinoidel toeleailv 
indii ate that tin ii piotM.tion shall lu ah-^olnt' ly the -ame 
a- that a-^med to the \voik< eiiumeratcl in Ann le I 
. i.i.' of l<SSt>), — .b'/'t'c’c/t 0/ Dr. ( Stn reith^ ffCum/ti DtU'tiatr. 
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countries where sculpture is protected ^ between 
statues placed in a yallerj or in a private house, 
and those iu public places. 

11. The protection of an architect’s work causes 
no injuiA to his fellow-artists ; they may still study, 
and be inspired by it, if it is worthy. All that is 
claimed is that, the reproduction of it shall be to 
his profit, and not to the profit of one who did not 
desisrn it. 

12. The reputation of an architect rests on his 
work, and he alone has the right to claim its 
authorship. By its production he submits him- 
self and his prestige to the criticisms of his fellow- 
artists and of the public, whether for praise or 
blame. His name alone therefore should be asso- 
ciated with his design, and he alone should be 
entitled to reproduce it, and to receive the re- 
muneration which those who desire to possess it 
are willing to give. 

II. The Desire of Architects in all Countries of the 
Union for Legal Protection. 

18. For more than thirty years the need for pro- 
tecting the work of architects in the same way as 
that of painters and sculptors is protected has been 
continually urged by the representatives of the pro- 
fession in all civilised countries. The International 
Conferences of Architects at Paris in 1878, ls89, and 
1900, at Brussels in 1897, at Madrid in 1904, Lon- 
don iu 1906, and Vienna in 1908, have each passed 
unanimous resolutions to this efi:ect ; and similar 
re'^olutions have been adopted by the Congresses of 
the International Association of Art and Lett-^rs 
held at Paris, Madrid, Neucbdtel, Milan, Barcelona, 
Antwerp, Berne, Monaco, Turin, Liege, Bucharest, 
Mayence, and elsewhere, from its foundation in 
1.S78 to the present time. 

14. The general movement in France is ex- 
pressed by the “ Xote ” i presented by the Societe 
Centrale des Architectes Francais to the Inter- 
ministerial Commission appointed by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs previous to the Berlin Confer- 
ence of 1908. Thirty-two French societits, com- 
prising 2,800 architects, supported this. 

'*■ K.<}. Ill Franco — f/i\v of ITUo supplemented by Law 
ot lltli Mau'h lOO’i. 

f The foim of lesolution adopted is the following : — 

<(. “ Architeotnial designs comprise the draw in, os of the 
external and internal de\ations, phi ns, sectioiH, and details ; 
these constitute the oiiginal expies»,iun of the aicbitect’s 
thought, and aie the work of architecture.” 

h. “• The building k luit a leproductiuii on the site of the 
.ucliiteetinal design." 

e. “ This Congress renews the claim that works of archi- 
tecture should be pioteited by all legislations and in all 
iuteimitional eomentioiis equally with all othei artistic 
work.s." 

J De hi PiOi>}iere Aitistujue des (Ktirrcs d'Architcc- 
tiuc": Note pre-ontec pal la Soeidte Centrale de-, Aicdii- 
teites Fi<in<,a!sa laCommisdon Inteimini^terielle chargee 
de pieparer la parlitipation de la Fiance a ia Conference 
Litti'i’aire et Avtistique Internationale de Berlin. Paiis. 

m 08 . 


The Bureau of the Comite Permanent, represent- 
ing the architects of eighteen countries, has used 
every effort to put architecture on the same footing 
as regards copyright as the sister arts of painting, 
sculpture, and engraving. 

In Austria-Hungary, a country non- adherent to 
the Berne Convention, energetic efforts have been 
made by architects to induce their Government to 
adhere to the Convention and protect architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. 

In Germany, Holland. Belgium, Denmark, and 
Sweden representations have been made by the 
architects to the deputies, senators, and Ministers 
of their respective countries. 

In Spain and Italy the Societies of Architects have 
in the same way approached their Governments, 
and action has lately been taken in Portugal. 

England has now withdrawn its official opposi- 
tion, and especial gratitude is due by the profession 
to the late Sir H. Bergne, K.C.B., for his support 
of their interests at the Berlin Conference.^ 

Ill The Need for such Protection in Great Britain, 

and instances of injury arising through its absence. 

15. The need fur the protection proposed by the 
New Convention of Berlin was very forcibly brought 
home to British architects by the decision of Mr. 
Justice Bidley in the case of Gihhon v. 


^ The infoimation in paragraph 14 is taken fiom the 
lleport made to the Comite Peimanent v-ee above (b)) by 
the Secietai v-Geneial. lyth Xovembei lyus (Com. Perm.. 
Fasc. VI., p.TlV 

t (rdohon V. K.B.D., befoie Mr. Justice Piidley. 

l-ltli Xovember llUiJ, and Court of Ajipeal. 'J4th Maich 1005. 

The owmership of diawdngs was in question in the case 
ot (ribh'ii V. Pecfse, betoie Mi. Ju-tit e Pulley in the KmgV 
Bench Divi-ion, on the loth im-t. The claim was for deli\ eiy 
up ot contract diawing.-^ and specitieanon's. which the 
Xilaintitl, the building owner, alleged that the defendant, 
liis aichitect. had w'l'ongfiilly detained. The plaintitf aPo 
claimed damages. 

Plaintili’s counsel, Mr. Danckw'eits. K.C.. armied that 
the real point in the ease wais whether a pci.^on who 
employed an architect to make x>lans for him ami ^Lipeivme 
the biulding opeiatioim wai-- entitled to have the iliMwings 
he th? employer, had paid tor. At the date ot the con- 
tiMet with the builders the drawings then in cuurse ot 
X)iepai.ition by the detendant weie made pait of the contract. 

‘'Defendant's eounsel, Mr. Kemp. K.C.. contended that 
the diawmg^ w'ere prepared sinqily for tlie plU■pO'^e ot 
t'luibling the architect to ^ee that the buildings were con- 
!-tructed in accordance with the ax^proxed dc'^ign. It aiehi- 
teets w*ere bound to hand ovei these p^tpers immediately 
the work wa^ coupdeted they would be in a hox)ele.'"' 
XK’isition, and unable to piotei i theni'^ehes -hould they be 
attacked. Counsel ofiered evidence ot cu-tom that, iii the 
circumstance'^ of the case, the drawing'^ and sxieeitications 
ware tht' ot the aichitect. 

” His Poidship declined to admit such evidence, holding 
th<it the case wms governed by Kbdj/ v. MtGou'xn (noted 
in Maca^sey and Strahan’^' Taiu iebitiuri to Ctcd Piuji- 
AicJufi'Cf^, a}id ‘ind eilition. p. 4'JI. 

The drawings belonged to the employer, unless there was 
an express eontiaet that they should belong to the architect. 

'• Stay ef execution was gi anted to enable tlie deleudiint 
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which \\ii< upheld dU appeal. ]>y this deei'^ion the 
loiiit-e''tahli'>hed cu^tuiii in KnuLti d under which 
architects have alwas^ retained p^■sse^^i(»n of the 
w’orking drawinit'^. calculatiuiH, and dociuuent'> pre- 
paretl by them for the purpose of trectin;j: luiildiiru'^ 
was declared to be c u n 1 1 a r y to e >. i ^ t i n it law. A n y 
client, therefore, may demand that the wlude of the 
drawings and '>pecilication- >hall be hamled over to 
him : and as there i< no leital pro\i^ion to prevent 
his making any use he pleases of them, he may e\en 
apply then, to the cariwimt out of other buildings, 
without the architect having the slightest legal 
red res < or compensation of any kind. 

The decision was received with astonishment and 
dismay by architects throughcut Great Britain, and 
it was pointed out by a writer in TJic Lnilder (lidth 
December 1901) that the con'^e 4 uenees w^ere as^un- 
reasonabie as to retjuire Krupps or Armstrongs to 
hand over to the purchaser ot a jiitce of ordnance 
the experimental and completed drawings, specifica- 
tions, calculations, patterns, particulars, and te^ts 
referring thereto. 

16. That certain explanatory drawings of the 
structure w'hich has been erected by an architect 
should be furnished by him to his client for pur- 
poses of reference is, of course, reasonable. It is my 
owm practice, and that of most architects of my 
acquaintance, to supply key-plans of the drainage, 
w'ater supply, and such matters ; but this is very 
different from handing over the w'hole technical 
detail of the building. Indeed, if an architect were 
generally required to part with the studies, detailed 
calculations, and annotated drawings which he has 
prepared during the progress of a structure it is 
difficult to see how* his practice could be carried on. 
Such documents form the continuously accumulat- 
ing records of his life's experience — he needs them 
for daily reference — and to deprive him of them 
inflicts upon him a most grievous hardship. 1 have 
show’n abo\e, '2,6, 4, 6, that his procedure of design 
is analogous to that of the sculptor, and I believe it 
has never been contended that the purchaser of a 
statue is entitled to the sculpt(u*’s studies for the 
w'ork, whether he has expressed his ideas on paper 
or in plastic material. 

17, The need for legal protection is felt by archi- 
tects more especially w'ith regard to their smaller 
buildings. Important w-orks are, naturally, costly 
and are almost imariably adapted to special condi- 
tions and requirements unsuited to the needs of 
those who wish to erect similar buildings. But 
there are many in.'.tances of the reproduction of 
cottages and small houses whereby the original 
designers have suffered wu-ong. Such works are 
both easier and cheaper tore-produce than sculpture 
of equal value. The ignorant copying of architects’ 
designs by speculative builders is especially mis- 
chievous, doing injury both to the pocket and 

to appt'ab it he thought fit ; and noinina] dannig» > of Is. 
Nveie given " — Jouunki, 11,1 11 A. 'ifitli Xovemhei 11M)4. 


uputation of the aKdiio-ci copiLd, and deba-ing rlu- 
levi I of publi( tasif. Altluamh the r« }k Ution by 
LoiiipettUit de^igUj 1 " ol ttaiute< and inoUSt'' 
iiilroduetd by greati r inett ii.u\ bu admirtod t > bi in 
the nature ot a diiin--} eomplunent. it may al^o be 
LOneededthat if theoriginalde-ign».r- wa iv entrusted 
With disevetiunary power to po Inbit ^ueh copi* 
the exerei-^e of their right i if they dt ^iretl to u>e it) 
would tend to induce independent de-ign in others 
in place of that indolent adi-ption of n-j-ly-made 
material which i^ far too frt (pieiit. 

IS. The increased facilitie- in recent \ ears for tlie 
rep n h 1 ue ti on of a rc hi t ec t u ra 1 wo r k i ii j o u r n a 1 n la ga - 
/ines, photographs, po^t-card.^, Ac., make it more 
needful than w'a^ formerly the ciiNe for tin- author 
to have some mean of controlling the accuracy and 
quality of the reproduction. At pix ^ent he must .sub- 
mit to any caricature or unfavourable presentation 
of his work whicii a publisher chooses to ('ffer t-r 
sale ; he has no light t > demand that his name 
should be attached to his work nor that it should 
be correctly gi\en. lie should certainly be en- 
titled to such a share of the profits resulting 
from the representation of his buiMing as may be 
agreed between the publisher and himself. I am 
not here referring to the p-ubiicatu ui nf architects’ 
works in the English professional journals, which 
is, so far as I am aw'are, always done by permis- 
sion of their authors and under satisfactory con- 
ditions. 

19. I produce, for the information of the Com- 
mittee, letters of complaint from practising archi- 
tects all over the country of injury sustained by 
them through lack of legal protection. All the 
WTiters are members of the iioyal Institute. 


^ Tht tollouniu K uei .ippt .na-l m 7Ji, 'iUlh 

March lOuo : — 

‘ Sir..— I oh'entr ill T.Hir on tie.' Lltli inst a mov 
ot lai-iULsS pieiiiist.'-' ”1 Ku'lgr to vslir li i- att.e In-d 

the name of Mr S, Chlloih Tee ua .il'.hitM t. 

■•A- the-e bailUnig^ were * lected diuinL ]iy Messrs. 
Hoiloway Biothei-. from my dt sicn-. I 'liall I'e -:lad it voii 
will pnhh'h this ri>u in m)ui next t'^ne. 

•• I am awaie that Mr Tee pix pared designs f.>i iaiiMings 
on this -ite. It! it his designs wa*ie iiext-r (.iriitd out. 

The drsf iiption of the hiiilding- wliu li \ou pulilish i- 
in all other lespt-t.t-, ipiite accui.itf. 

‘ S, Gibsmn. 

The Meu lefeiitd to was a doiUd*-q>acf pliotogi aphie 
illustialion No pnbli'- noti< e of the .ibo\e lettn was takfU 
by the ptisnu whe; had .!p[Hopriatrd th* anti lOi sin p 

I Tri ( is Ol Li 1 ii i.s i i m kki n lo i\ lU 

No. 1. K. V. and H. H. , r.ond-*n - - - (. -nnplaint ->i mi- 
.luttioi isfd i.piodit'tion ot :i coin]>lt t-- [tlan <'t ,i waul- 
p.iMlion at Ko\.il Dtiitvsihif Intitniaiv in Nottrr .uid 
Tilths,’ '11/, !•} )i ,11.,] Il.iiH,, “t I J 

No. '1 T. iT.outloii io) ('ornpL'iiit ot cnt.nn plan- 
ot a si hooh tor w}ii< h ap[n*'\al of Koaid ot l,<lmation 
had been oittaiiied. liaMiic b< eii liac^d and tin- binl'iiiin 
erected therefiom hvanothei aichitei t witlnjut the autht» ’s 
knowledge or Consent, (/o A l.indownia s, nds lii^; aiihi- 
tret to measure a seliool built tin- (omplaiiiant with 
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IV. The Means for giving* such Protection. 

20. The analogy of the artistic procedure of the 
architect in the preparation of his designs with that 
of tlie sculptor has already l)een shown 2, 3, 4, 
5). The insertion of the word ^‘architecture” 

A \ u‘\\ to Ii.iNiiiy it le-erei tod U'; an estate 'ichool on lii^ own 

piop^i-ty. 

No. ;F K. and F. {St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea). — Complaint ot 
tlitdi *.\oik hein.it leprudaceJ “buck for buck” by -^pocnla* 
the builders. 

No. d H. — Complains that his work has been copied in 
po>.tions ineon^nuous with the ^tyle adopted, blinking 
"t'rioiu woik into ridicule. 

No. o. W. H. D. C. (Cardihj.— Complains that persons 
eonteinplatinff erection of a new kind of buildni", 'similar to 
one whereof lu- plaii'- weie then under consideration by the 
Local Authority, went to the Council Otlice to inspect them, 
but were fortunately denied access by the Surveyor. 

No. b. A. B I London ),—(n( Complains that, having; 
built two cottaee- toi a client, •* (juite a little village ” ol 
cottages was leproduced from the same desimi without hi'^ 
authority. (5) That a builder, to wiiom draw*ings for a 
''iiiali countiy hou.se had been sent for the purpo-^e of pie- 
paiing a tender toi the work, has bad them caretuilv traced 
foi the purpose of reproducing them as a speculative 
buikline. 

No. 7. L. A. H. (Wimbledon).— (u) Has> known cleik- in 
tile utiiee^ of public bodies, with whom plans of -mall 
\iHa> have been deposited, to trace and sell them oiiginal 
to .-.pnculat-ve buildem. (6) Complain- that certain phui- 
toi A Lirue building iia\ing been depo-ited with the authority, 
by wle.ni they were approved, the authority ha- allowed 
them to be traced on behali ot adioining landowiiei- who 
op[)o-ed the scheme. 

Nil. s C T. A. (Manchc-ter). — Complains that a builder 
ha- taken the plan of small houses whicdi he w-as em- 
ployed to build and reproduced them for -peculative 
purpose-. 

No. 1». W. I.. F. B. (London}.~iu) Complains that houses 
built to a -pecial and pec-uhar plan prepared by him have 
been copied a- reuauK the plan. (6) That a house de- 
-igncil bv him has been duplicated by the owner without 
further pauneiit. tc> That hi- plans have been handed by 
hi- chent-To other architects for the purpose of erecting 
additional imilding-. 

No. 10. J. W- C, \Great Yarmouth).— Complain- that a 
whole -eries of small elections erected by him as shelters, 
i>and-tands, ciicket pavilions, tea-rooms, Ac., weie photo- 
giaphed and eopicd duectiy into the trade list of a inanu- 
Licrurer of such structures with an intimation that prices 
(.ould be obtained on application. 

No. 11. IlippoKte d. Blanc (^Fie-idcnt Ldinburgh Archi- 
tectuial A--ocuition} — Wiitesiii -up^iort of the propo-ed 
protet tion ot archittctural woik. and complains that his 
plan- submitted lu coiupetitum tor the restoration of Kiik- 
wall Cathedial, winch embodied -even yeais’ -Uub of the 
-tiuctuie. have been hande<l by the Coiiiiniltee of piomotem 
to anotlu'r arcliitect who i- to t \ecute the rc-toration, and 
wht) 1- tliu- -applied With a ( omplete iiionograpli ot tlie 
building without cost to the employei-. 

No. 1*2. B. r. N. G^oudonl. -Complains that, liaMiig 
inadt* a '^et ot plan- tor houses and shop- adapted to a 
partieiilar -ite. the fieeholdei. to whom they were sub- 
mitted for app^o^ai bv his client, subsotprently erected the 
builling- theiefiom without acknowledgment or payment 
to the author. ^ ^ , 

No. lo. C H. Fowler, F.S.A.. Cathedral Architect 
{Durham). 'Complaint- of -eveml ta-e-of appiopiiation, 
in pauicular ot one. Having made de-igns for re-toration 
and alteration ot a church, the liMiig changed hands and 


between the words ‘‘ -‘Sculpture in 

Article 2 of the Revised Convention shows the in- 
ternational recognition of them as .sister arts, and 
the means of protection adopted for sculpture will 
be applicable fur architectural work. 

21. It is hardly within my province to deal with 
actual methods of legislation. These will, 1 appre- 
hend, form the subject of a later enquiry and a 
Government Bill, possibly (ui the lines of that 
submitted by the Artistic Copyright Society. ■■ I 
under':;tand that the promoters of this Bill are 

he could hear nothing of hi- drawing- (which h.id not 
been paid fori. Thiee yeais alter several set- ot plans 
w-ere submitted tor him to repot t upon by Diocesan 
Society. Among them weie hi- own, with his name 
erased and that ot another architect -ub'-tituted. This 
architect has carried out the woik and got the t'ay. 

No. 14. N. H. A S. (London). -- Complaint ot then de-igns 
for houses being rexieatcil by builders toi their own -pecula- 
tion-, with distiguring alterations in detail. 

A head-tone de-igned by an aiehitect tor his own 
lather's grave was. to hi- giief. co}>ied hm* tor line and 
used tor the grave ot a stiangei in the -ame cemeteiy. 

No. 15. A. S. D. (Manchesteri.-~(u; Complains that hi^ 
design for the trout elevation of Pontypridd T<»wn Hall. 
pLibli-hed ill the AicJiilci.t, 1-t ^lay 1‘JU >, was copied as a 
design for the Carnegie Library at Y\'e:?t Loughton by 
another architect, and published by him in the fAiihJni.j 
Xeic^, 7th December l‘)04. {h} That his plan of ITingoi 

Library, published in the Buihici A Jk-hi nnh 2oid Hay 19U(», 
W'as copied and lepublished by another aiehitect a- de-iga 
tor Earlestowai Libiary. ui That hi- design for Goituii 
IiitauT->’ School wa- copied and publi-hed in J nc Biiihu} 
by another hrm ot architect- a- a de-ign tor aiiolhei -cdiool. 

"No. 10. YV. H. A. B. (London).— (n ) Complains that a 
builder w'ho erected ceitaiii houses in ai cuidaiic'C with hi- 
clesigii -ubsecjuently elected, tor lii- owui piupo-cs, without 
the architect's peimis-ion (but wnth the -auction of hi- 
client), other buildings ^ub-tantiall v idL-ntic-al with tho-e 
cariicMl out trom the aicliiteeC^ duiwing^^. (/-) That a draw - 
ing executed by the aiehitect and exhibited in the Loyal 
Academy ha- been repiodiiced without hi< knowledge or 
con-ent by a tiiiii ot cabinet iiiakei - and publi-hed by tliem in 
a catalogue purpoi ting to Aiuw small country houses designed 
and executed by them-elves. Tins without recognition ot 
the aiehitect aN\iuthor of the oiiginal de-ign and drawing. 

No. 17. YV. G. H. (London). -Cuiiiplaiii- tint luniiig 
de^'igned a pair of small liuii^e- at Noith 1 oreland, the 
builder employed to erect them ha- -nice built another 
pair to the same de-ign and is now actually building a 
second pair. Two (mutilated) reproductions ot tlio woik 
are thu=> erected within two or three hundred yard- oi the 
oiiginal. 

No. 20. B. (i.omlon).— CompLiuis that a Idock of tluee 
cottages built by him was repioduced -eveial times by the 
owuier without reference to the author. 

No. 22. J. B. (T.oudou) --In he built a liuu-e at 

Pinner foi Lady YV Two veai- latci he -aw at 

Sel-dou Bead, Cioydon, an exact duplicate ot the house, 
which had eleailv been enpu'd tiom hi- own. 

No. 23. YIi.lAm'-t (ieorue. Pie-ident Px.l.P) .V. Pxqno- 
cluctioii^ (phutogiapluc ) ot hi- woik- at Weibcck Abbey fur 
the Duke ot Portland appeared in LoUiK/ '< /nrc, 21st April 
lOUO. and ot his woik at YW^st Dean Paik in the -amu maga- 
zine of 20th July IMIO. In mmhei ta-e is anyieleieme 
made to him as the author ot the woik. 

^ A Bill intituled An Act to Consolidate and Amend i)ie 
Law* relating to Coxiynglit inAiti-tic YYcuk- (^Aiti-tie Cop\ - 
light Soeiety, Apiil lOuOi. 
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wiliinLT to amend its provisions in order to give 
to architects e«]ual protection ^^ith sculptors, 
and in that case the Royal Institute of British 
Architects would eive it their support. A detinitive 
paraitraph would recptire to lie added to Clause *28 
of the Bill, which, following the order of the Revised 
Convention. I siujrgest should be placed between 
paraLtraphs 2 and 8. The following wording ^^ould 
perhaps sutlice : 

•• Clansc 20. — 2a. Work of architecture means 
the designs for external and internal elevations, 
plans, sections, and decorative detail, and any 
building or structure being a reproduction thereof.” 

Cluu'^e 20, — There would be no objection or 
dithcuity about ‘‘marking” a building, by the 
name of its author being indicated on the work in 
the accustomed manner.^ The practice of signing 
a building is already common in France, and is 
officially recognised by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. It is seldom done in Clreat 
Britain at present, since, as there is no legal reason 
for doing so, signatures are apt to be regarded as 
mere advertisements. 

Clause 9 (d ). — The seizure or demolition of a 
building is already provided for in case of contra- 
vention of certain Building Acts.*^ It is unlikely 

^ Convention, 19us, Aitielt,* lo, par 1. 

r E ,t London BuiMing Act 1^94 (i’.ut XV.. Section 170 1 . 
’•Where .inv peison h.is been couMcted of an ofience 
against .mv of the piovisions of raiv I’.irt ot this Act. or 
<tny bv-bc\v ihereundei. by con^tiuctincr. electing, 

ad.iptniLT. extending, i.Usincc filtering, uniting, or -ep.iiLiting 
any b-iildiug or stiucture. or anv part uf any biuldmu or 
-tiuctuie, in contraNention or any ])io\ i-ions of any i’art 
or ihi- Act, It -hall be lacsinl tor the Council, attei giving 
t* ail teen day-' notice to '>ueh per-on to bring -ucii building 
or -tiucture into conionnity ^vith the said provisions, and 
attei deiault -hail have been made in complying with -uch 
notice, and nutwith-tanding the impo.-itiun and recijverv ut 
anv penalty, to cau-e compilaint thereot to be made before 
a pettv -e-sional court, who may thereupon i-sue a -ummon- 
leipriiing the person makinu such default <i- afore-aid to 
appear to an-wei -ucli complaint, and if the -aid complaint 
15 proved to the -ati.faction of the court, the court may 
mak^' an oidei in wiitinu authon-mg the Council, anil it 
diail theieupon be lawful foi the Council to enter upon 
such building or structure with a sutHcie nt numbei of woik- 
iiitn, and to (hunoU-h or alter sut h building oi stiucture or 
anv part tlnueot -o far a- the -ame slmll have been ad- 
judged to be in contiavention of thi- Act, ni aiiv by-law 
under thi> Act, and to do whate^er other act-, may be 
nM.f-5cU\ for -u<-h puipo-e, and to leinove the mateiiaKtt; 
-oine (‘oiiveiiieiit j)!ace and. if in theii di-jcretion tlnw think 
fir. -ell the -anie in such manner a- thev may think tit, and 
ail e\pen-es incurred by the Council in demoli-hing or alter- 
ing -uch building or -tuictuie oi anv part then'ot. and in 
iloine -uch othei act- as afoie-aid, oi the balance ot such 
^‘Xpen-e-. aft^u deducting the proceeds of -ale of the afore- 
-aid niateiial- (it tin* Council think- fit to -tdl the -amm, 
mav be iKovu’ed from the pci -on committing the ottrnce 
afoic-aid in a -unimary manner. 

” If tilt pioceed- of -ueh -ale -hall be moie than -uffi- 
cit nt to dt'tmy such expeii-.f-., the Coum il 'jhall le-tme th * 
-mplu- of ■-ur h proceeds, uftei deducting the amount of all 
-uch expense- to tlie owner of the building or strin ture on 
d( niand " 

Rowel gi\en to deuiuli-'h building-, to be excicised by tln^ 


that such an onler of Cnurt w»)ulil ]>e -lu-d for luiLs-^ 
ill extremely flagrant cases of injury to an author 
through the pirated reproduction uf hi- design. 
Even then a partial demolition, sufficient to clearl> 
differentiate the empy from the original by the 
removal (»f certain feature-, would nearly always 
meet the case. The other provi-ions as to inj mic- 
tion to restrain and damages ari^ al.-^o guite -uitalde 
tor the protection of architectural work. 

So far as I am gualihed to judge, the r>ill appears 
in other re^p< cts, )untal(s i/tutandis, to affonl the 
protection to architecture cmitciuplated hy the 
Revised Convention. 

22. I nanimityd legislation with the other -ub- 
scribing countries to the Convention is greatly to 
be desired in view of the constantly increasing 
busines> relations between the architects and em- 
ployers of different countries. For this reason I 
think the term of protection proposed should be 
that fixed by the Revised Convention. In view of 
the wording of Article 7, par. 2, of that djcumeiit, 
it would appear that the adoption of a shorter term 
wmuld he merely a self-denying ordinance on the part 
of British architects, who would not. wffien building 
in a country with a longer term, be in that ca-e 
able to claim the same prisilege as the natives of 
that country. 

23. As regards arrangements for publication and 
the collection of royalties, if such should accrue, 
this would be a matter for private arrangement and 
does not affect legislation. Such a machinery as 
that by wliich the Socieie des Arti.-tes Francais 
deals with all such matters would be in-titiued ; 
there is, in fact, m the “Architects’ Technical 
Bureau” ju-t such an organi-ation as is needed, 
A- showing that such a machinery may be u-efully 
employed I may mention that when the result of 
the international competition of architects for the 
Peace Palace at the Hamie was announced, the 
premiated (L signs were repro liict^d hy more than 
two hundred journals. If only 50 fr. had been 
paid by each for the right t ) publish — a very low 
tariff’-- tile authors would have heneffted hy the 
amount of 10,000 fr.. and that witliout injury to 
the [luhlishers who pr-ffited hy the reproduction of 
the authors’ work. 

V. The Practicability of Effective Protection to 
Architectural Work and Instances of its Effect m 
Protected Countries. 

24. The unanimity of the Bidegat s of nil tin* 
c )Uti‘acting cmuitries at the J Rm lin ( 'oiiferriici', with 
regard to the [ir.Rection of arclii tectum 1 woi-k. reii- 
dt*rs it almost unnece--<iiy to shew that the proposal 
i- a [iraetical one. In 1 'ranee aiul ilel-gimn -ludi 
pi'fitection is well estuhlished, and a considerable 
junspriidence exists on the subject ha-ed. I nnder- 

Boruugh C’ennciL nndvr LoTnInn (bive innu-m Act, Ls97, 

StCnlld Scliedillr Piilt II . oilis wIhMI tlH'V iuiNt ulitillMCtl 
< oiivictiun. 
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stand, upon the Liw of 1793. M. Harmand. the 
learned hh’enc'h counsel who has made it his special 
^tudy, says : “ 

“In 17t>a. in Fiance, as in En,i,^laaT in IT.-U {S Geo, II.. 
cap. MU. I an<l iT cuo. Ill .cap. xxwiii,) the I.eLfisia- 

UiU thuieaht ^p« dally ut (le>i;^nei*3, and of painters and 
dip:ia\d--5 who had thedr works engraved or repioduced. 
Ahhougli French l.iw' >va> silent as regards sculpture and 
ail hitceliiie, the -cuIptol'^ '^oon claimed the ^ame prutee- 
tiun a'? the paintt m and desigiieia : it was accorded without 
ditliLulty, and in lss.7 i-ii the tlr-t time an architect chinned 
the ^aiiie piotection. and it wxd gianted also to him. Since 
then m France the law ot 11th March 11)02 has expre'^-^ly 
added architect" and "Culptois to the li"t of artAts benetit- 
ing hy the artistic copviight law 1790." 

25. For the convenient reference of the Com- 
mittee I may be permitted to c^uote the following 
extracts from the Blue Book : 

m) “In itgard to work" ot aichitecture, \ve were con- 
\ im fd by the .irgunients advanced by M De Borchgrave, 
one oi the Belgian delegate.", that the piotection of woih" 
of arcliitecture, as apart fnaii the piaii". Ac, fiom which 
"Uch works aie constructed is pertectly fea"ible.*‘ — Report 
of rue IhitisJi I>eh‘ii<tres to Sir E. (trey (“Bine Book,' 
p. ti ) 

\b\ " . . . ’work" ot ai’chiteeture ’ had up to the present 
eiieounteied oi^positioii. It was fully admitted that plans 
and "ketche." should he pioteeted, but it wa" contended 
that the ‘ woik of architecture ’ in itself, that i" to '^ay, the 
construction, should not be protected, and certain legisla- 
tion" reiU'^ed it piotection. In 1890 the Belgian and French 
Delegation" had "hown that theie is no rea"Oii tor distinc- 
tion betw’een the sculptor and the architect, that the woik 
of the one de"erves to be protected as much as the work ot 
tile other They had to content tlierasehe" wdth the in- 
"crtion iiitheRiutoeole de Cloture Xo. 1 of a statement m the 
followniL: terms : ’ It is agreed that in the countries or the 
Union whole piotection is accoided not cnly to arcliitec- 
tnral plan" but also to the woik" of architectuie themselves, 
"Ucli woik" aie admitted to the benetit of the provisions ot 
tlie Convention of Berne and of the piesenr additional 
Act.' It was remarked that tlieie w\is thus, on the part ot 
the loirntrie" lefened to, a conce""ion made without reci- 
piucity to the countiies of the Union wTiose legislation 
doC" not protect the works ot architecture them>ehes. 
The Geunan .Vilministration which, in 1SUI>, wa" oppONed 
to the protection ot works c»t aichitecture has in its pio- 
poi,als tor the pie"ent Conference abandoned its former 
point ot \iew. The text <d' the Frotc>cole lefeired to above 
w<i" to be icplaied b\ tlu' following: ‘The stipulations of 
the j)re."t‘nt Cc>nvention apply etpially to w*ork" ot arclii- 
lectuie.' It was tlieieture logical to demand, as the 
Gennan, Fiench, and Belgian Delegations havc‘ <lone, that 
woik" ot ardiitectme should be mentioned m Aiticle 4 
besides w'oik" of design and painting. It has been objected 
that it wMs baldly net essary, because no ditliculty seemed 
to hare been ever raised on the .subject, and th.it besitles 
it could not be admitted that a builder or an architect who 
had erected a hoU "0 with a tiont in which were a door and 
^ix windows laid cause toi coinplaiul because anothei 
building coiUainetl aUo a tlooi and six windows. This 
objection was met by the pro.liiction of judicial decisions 
winch (‘"tablislied at once both the existence of ditUculties 
and tin* t.ict that they could be settled with leason hy the 
tribunals. Ail protection will be lefu^ed to a commonplace 
building which does nut disclose the peisonality of its 
authoi : it is oiigmal .iitislie woik wliich it is intended to 

Vllth International Congies^ of Architects, London, 
190r., TruusuetiiOib, pp. 1:55 -b. 


protect. To conclude, the insertion of W’orks of architec- 
ture in the enumeration of works to be protected has been 
admitted without opposition, the Sw’edish Delegation only 
reserving certain points. It is a legitimate satistaction 
accorded to the washes so often reiterated by the Societies 
of Architects in Narlous countiies." — Report to the Con- 
ft) dice hy the Coinniittce appointtd to droic up the Rei'ii^ed 
A rf left's (“ Blue Book," p, 117 1 . 

20. I produce Appewli.c] for the information 
of the Committee a note of four decided cases which 
clearly indicate the working of the protection of archi- 
tectural work in countries where it obtains, viz. the 
Christensen case at Copenhagen (1) ; the Hompus 
case at Antwerp (2); the Lafont case at Nantes (8), 
and the Beijaert case at Liege (4). 

27. It has been sometimes thought that the work 
of students, with regard to important monuments 
and public buildings, might be interfered with by the 
action of copyright. This is, I apprehend, an error, 
any one is free to sketch, measure, or otherwise study 
any work so long as he does not make reproductions 
of it for his own proJ&t to the injury of the author. 

The free exchange of information and plans be- 
tween Municipalities and County Councils would, 
it has been suggested, be interfered with. This, 
again, is a misapprehension. The ownership of all 
work produced by their officials is secured to such 
employers by the terms of their engagement. Non- 
official work would, on the other hand, be protected 
or become a subject of arrangement if a Corpora- 
tion desired to secure the copyright. 

APPENDIX TO § -25. 

(1) CHiii^TfN"rN i\ Hi nkikskx Axi)] r."ix. 

Cou) Siipei icu) c de Copenhayue : 17 Sept. I90b. 

In this case the appellant. Ch. P. Christensen, an archi- 
tect, alle^C'^ that m the yc'ar 1904 he lent a tle"ign (made 
by hnn fo: another purpose) to one of hi" clients at Komoei. 
who handed it to the defendants, H. J. Henriksen and H. 
Andersen, a master mason and a master carpenter respec- 
tively. in Older that they might prepare for him an esti- 
mate of cost for a huikhng which he thought of erecting 
but did not cairy out. The appellant deposes that the de- 
fendants, wTnle in possession ot the said design, fixed it 
upon .1 boaid hy means of four drawing-pins and took a 
copy thereof by means of tracing-paper, of which they 
made use for the purpose of a building which they erected 
tor another person not cited. 

The tact of this tracing having been made by the de- 
fendants and show’ll by them to their employer was proved 
and admitted, but the defendants denied that they had 
actually iaiilt a coi>y of the appellant's design, asseiting 
that the building was taken from certain German and 
DaniAi books which they named. Finther, they asserted 
that theie were e"sential and radical ditlerenees between 
the <le^ign and the building, and relied on the contention 
that the appellant could not be considered an artist nor 
could his design be con"idered original ; he could not there- 
fore be entitled to succeed. 

The defendants did not. how’ever, produce the design 
from which they alleged they had built, nor the books 
fiom which they alleged they had taken it, and it w’as hold 
to be proved that the building had been in fact erected 
from the ajipellant’s design. 

Judgment for the appellant, the defendants to pay him 
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liM) -L.'-i.Ut' [HI CLiit. iiUtu^st irom date ot 

[hr. w'.: , a' [ a. ir "aai.t er -idr*- to ['av to the poi.'r 1 h>\ uI 
thr [. . ;. II < a K- a r i a ri’u -•[ Inn l lua ri»<, and to pay Inn 
a; ^ e lI ihr' tuai and anpr jJ. 

! J n li i i h -- 

'i . i a d ./ N. ti’i ( >L:,a-,r I'-n ; 

lul''n; It Litr. [itAatrsrin M. Heiapu-. eMinphaiit.d 
I'n.i: i. n o :> «i I -ip\ liv' 1 i-i r ii I'M-h* h' a Lt uittr i v, ut a iina - 
to \ >n nt i L L I ' l ' Ln it hr att>-cdiM{ ’a’li h nu- 
p at U-. < 1: ..1 Or a.- to.it a tatiOxv dr iii_ :>> eUct anutlaa 

no n a ■ nt. i' .'1 - r u Ua I'ln in i| .t'tian .tiiii oidt it tl a top} 
tiLir Am 1 tn-- it ft- (.1 ni iiiir baildt. r t" wiiom tin y ap 
pin -1 tiiry : .>.11 i ai.-thr.. alia .laiCt. 1 t > Li'r-et the pnated 
I I'l't in-tr id ft appA n_ to tiir. auhUtL t aho was tin-antiioi 
Iia. iifil'iLi thr oifginah piepaud diawnio- 

tfiritiiaiii .ni'i h .d: Lonapt-'i hke that < t M. lioiap i-’ 1 In 

I'ttt. nnnir .11 If ''v t.'ak h _m' aLtiJii. whith it^-idtr d in tin 

Tin ihxi.'riit- tn.xluecd m th' t .'.-i: 1 . 10 \t- tnyulld 

d'lain th.it tiic nn'nMiitir Leiii-n actr d by tiir deit nd.iut i- 
hu:btn„ • u: in afmo-i t. v..icr <. ‘'py oi tin' nionan.ent dt -ipnaed 
(■\ T'o- L. >ti.pl Lin.int 

•• 1 nr a.Lhiteetniai pjit.rjii iinltt.i wLah It.iin-ti.r, haLk- 

yi.j in 1 t a i.r .til in.’numents and c.'n-ntarr- tin* pi.ncdpa’ 
pait (it li r w.jik 1 - ti.r -afie n (loth iin .niinir-' it-, u lii the 
TAoept.ni' ra sin ik and unimp .rt.int dct id-, sa. h a- i'j.-t.tt*rs 
ir.phi. r 1 by .'n inion l-shapr_ 1 pi. i^r etioit- .nid an inn witii 
ih.Lpr ly in-tt .d -.it a p. i.n u.n. 

’ '^.leii didr I’r in .letal-, nil tiDin <1 -piovii.- that tin. 
nnn. ir L-n-nti- t-d ii} tin deitiid mi i- a imnr.r^ oi 
th i: oi the ..'.iinp.a.nant, ta-.'.r on ti.e cont-.i.e that tlm 
-Ittr n Ian: ha- -• tuht ’nv dirteience rh -h-^n.-t- tin 

I 'I a*‘ry. 

• Li '.a In hr L :-ri-i‘leic.l i- ..latiiOi li a .'v.-ik, .t i- i.- >: 
in_- es-a.y t-' pio-'niLr i Coin rptum entn*-!} an-1 i omp (lIl’a 
tin_.na' l-i ahi-.i: ah tin. element- ha^r l-eLii inirnte-l .ind 
' ..mp'-el uv the r.ei'-.'U who LiHate-l the w-.tik; the i-eisnii 
\\!io eomp - o- <. ',r ft - a .le-un and -< lieiin ’oy a-l-iau 
111 - L'iiaia tei ot f.nllM-luahtv to rile tleiiirnt- -lOiphe-l iinn 
l-v the ' In-mame P'lol . ' m -.v hr- <irr n nl r;, die ant^n-r 
then - -t 


carried *>ut the wnik foi tin chnui oi M. I.ai nt 1 is- 
imd-hi. to jn-til} ill- .u lion, alh a< -1 il liiat tii* a '.m- - 
arti-tie ihaiaitti m tin u-nk wiiuh }u \\a- .n . .-.<1 .■* 
piiainie: fi* tiiat in- iia-i i et i-i% t .i tin di,i'\hi_- imm In- 
t inplo} rt, W in I il id ^'IN rll il'-t aUti'ni!t\ t" rln* tilt t t 
baildiiie Horn ti n sanl -In-wnm- w I . ii •. .d r.r» a l. m. . ii in 

by 'SI i, at- ait. 

In ai\ Mif' jnd_!in nt tiie li.-L'n - li-l 1 i>» i-m-p.-iar \\ 

small L-'-t nt tinr-.. Cfttayr - e.inn-)t, ba- b. t i }>!. ...irr.l jiv 

l.dliiinnt iiiit' t.r -ii id.-tai-k to th, actn-n <•': 

i .at I m t , 1 ! nit. t. - 1 n i - a pi . •!» --n in d " ' t - - n t ' .i i cii; t* - t - 
pat t- . ha\ ,• -Li, . r n,Ir j m b ihbim-. n .• -p' Liaii} , ii, an v. a’. . 

I I a-niiab!} , I -ml. >1 taiih in 'f-, - ; tin ai- i t* . tin « nt a at- i m 
phut - 1 - <)! a -[It lial k nd. win- h d* man is li.e 'i.-nld, 
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II. 

STATEMENT PREPARED FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE BY MR. JOHN BELCHER, R.A., 

Pa^t PrcbliJent. 

1. I am a Royal Gold Medallist ; Past President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects ; President 
of International Congress held in London ; Vice- 
President of the Comite Permanent International 
des Architectes; Membre Agrege de PAcademie 
Royal des Beaux- Arts, Antwerp; Hon. Member of 
the Societe Centrale d’Architecture of Belgium ; 
Hon. Member of the SociLUe d’ Architectes diplomes 
par le Gouvernement Francais ; Hon. Member of 
the Socieue Imperiaie des Architectes in Russia ; 
Hon. Member of the Societe d’ Architectes, Holland ; 
Hun. Member of the Societe d' Architectes, Portu- 
gal ; Hon. Member of the Architekten Wrein of 
Berlin ; Hon. Member of the American Institute 
of Architects. 

2. I have read the evidence of Mr. John W. 
Simpson, and support his views. 

8. As a member of the above Societies I am able 
to confirm the statement that the most notable 
representatives of the profession in every country 
have Continually urged the need for protecting the 
W(U‘k of architects in the same way as that of 
painters and sculpt' trs. 

4. Architecture in every country is regarded as 
a ‘‘Fine Art,” and should be placed on the same 
footing as the sister arts. 

5. In this country, owing to lack of recognition 
and encouragement, it fell into a low condition, 
and became the Cinderella of the Arts. Of late 
years, however, it has advanced both in character 
and quality, and may now be held in higher and 
greater esteem. 

h. In my opinion the art would advance more 
rapidly and the public taste be further improved if 
all arciiitectural works were protected. 

7. Everything that will tend to the advancement 
of Architecture may be considered as in the in- 
terests of the community. 

Those who regard it are insensibly atfected by 
it. Good architecture uill surely draw out what 
is best in those who live with it, and is in the 
highest degree educative, wiiile that wiiich is 
blatant, vulgar, or debased will necessarily disturb 
and be injurb us in its effect. 

8. The public taste is lowered by speculating 
builders and incompetent men who haNe copied 
and adapted in mutilated form the designs of 


architects — designs not only misused but wuongly 
applied. 

9. The architect wLo has devoted years to the 
study of his art and who has given time and 
thought to the development and w’orking cut of 
his designs is at present unprotected. His designs 
can be reproduced and his building caricatured. A 
building which is designed for a certain locality 
and aspect, and possessing special surroundings, if 
erected elsewhere, under other conditions, would 
be obviously wu*. ng and its appearance so changed 
that the original work w’ould be discredited. 

10. The facility wdth which copies of designs can 
be obtained is a temptation to the inexperienced 
man to adapt the designs of a more experienced 
architect. He can make use of that w'hich pleases 
him, and thus save both time and thought. 

By such courses the public are deceived, and the 
mass of adapted reproductions of contemporary 
architectural desiitns becomes the standard of public 
taste, or represents to them the prevailing fashion 
w'hich must be follow^ed. 

11. Not only is the advancement of architecture 
hindered, not only are the public imposed upon, 
but the architect is defrauded of his property so 
long as it is unprotected. 

12. The improved methods of the reproduction 
of drawings has increased the chances of dishonest 
dealing. 

In the case of a young architect of ability it is 
a peculiar hardship when, having designed a small 
house, by careful study and contrivance he has 
provided all that is required at a minimum co^t, 
and a speculating builder takes his drawings and 
erects on his eligible building site a large number 
of houses of the same design without either ac- 
knowiedgment or payment of the author. 

The Editor of a Building Journal informed me 
that he did not desire to reproduce drawings of 
large buildings, but that he obtained drawings of 
small houses from architects, as his paper had a 
large circulation amongst country builders and 
estate agents, wHo told him ‘‘ they found them 
useful.” 

18. The interest of the architect in copyright is 
in the protection of his personal intellectual pro- 
perty, wiiich consists in the drawings from which 
his building is erected or from wHich a building 
can be erected in the future. 

11. In all the^e things his interests will be pro- 
tected and his art be advanced if it is accorded its 
propm* place betw^^en the sister Arts of Baiiuing 
and Sculpture. 
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THE TEAIXIXO OF THE DESIGNER. 

By Paul P. Ceet, A.D.G. 

Pi^iuJ ltfo)e :/it’ F/ultith^.jntia i/U' Jdd./ icar. 

IrstuiiTt' 0/ A/ LUitecti. Martk 

milERE is no need for a deinon-r ration in a 
I society of architects of the importance of the 
i study of desi.E'-n. They are con\inced of it 
\Yell enoiiR'-h, for m an inquiry conducted in 190() 
by the Architectural League all the answers which 
came from men of training and tendency so diverse 
as Messrs. Lord, Goodhue, ^'an Pelt, Bragdon, 
Mundie, Eanies, Ittner, Taylor, Lacey, and others 
placed design in the hr^t rank of the subjects 
composing the curriculum of the college studies 
for the architect. All these answers suggested 
also that a greater amount of time be devoted to 
design, and a smaller amount to the other studies, 
than is now^ the case. 

It is useless, also, to point out that almost all 
studies other than de-ign are valuable only as pre- 
paration for or as a complement to it : '^ome, like 
drawing and modelling, give to the de-igner the 
means of giwg a concrete form to his ideas ; 
mathematics and pure sciences are a preparation 
for the study of construction, which is only the 
means of designing a building economically and 
rationally. The hi-tory of architecture puts at our 
disposal the types and forms accumulated through 
the patient efforts of our ancestors. In short, 
everything in this ciirriculum of the school has no 
other purpose than to make a better designer. 

What is an architect but a designer of buildings ? 
This definition is less elaborate, but perhaps more 
concise, than the one proposed by the Committee 
on Education of the American Institute — ^iz. 

“ An architect we define as one ranking in the 
cla^s of men of culture, learning, and refinement, 
differentiated from the others of his class solely by 
his function as a creator of pure beauty, as an ex- 
ponent through material forms of the best secular, 
intellectual, and religious civilisation of his time, 
and as an organiser and director of manifold and 
varied industries and activities.’' 

What I wTint to give here is a brief account of 
the spirit in w'hich I think design ought to be 
taught, and of the best method of teaching it — or, 
more exactly, for I do not expect to cover the whole 
subject, a few considerations about its teaching. 

It has been said that designers are born, not 
made. The same thing has been said about almost 
every profession, including the cook’s — and it is 
true, with some restrictions. It is a pet idea of the 
general public that the great artist, painter, sculptor, 
or architect (when the general public is kind enough 
to include the architect among the artists) felt one 
day a sudden inclination to sit in front of the easel 
or drawing-table and, after having pressed his brow, 
gave to the world a new masterpiece. The truth, 
as w’e find it in studying the lives of the great 


master-!., or as we have been able to observe it in 
our own time, is very different ; le^is theatrical, but 
more beautiful, for it implies a constant effort from 
the beginning to the end of a man’s life. The 
most gifted men have had to work much as and 
iiRire than others deselop their talent, and in 
the particular case \\ith which we are occupied I 
sh )uld say that the main difference between the 
good de-iguer and the poor one that the one has 
the p ‘S^ibilitie-' and willingiie-s to study a problem 
a longer time than the other. 

In the beginning of any work of composition 
the ffnding of the scheme may seem a sort of 
chance game in which some are luckier than others. 
Tliere is, however, a corrective to the chance which 
steins to treat indifferently the good or bad designer. 
If the bad designer starts on a poor idea, he is 
unable to better it. He will Rork over it fur a 
certain amount of time, then -top without being 
able to go further, and usually too pleased w'ith 
what he has done. If he get> a good idea, he will 
not be able to expre-s it, to make it a concrete 
thing. He i^ going to diminish it little by little 
and make it unintelligible, except to the trained eye. 

A good designer, on the other hand, if he does 
not ffnd the best solution of a problem at first, will 
have enough training of the mind to find many 
solutions, seeing immediately the po-siinlity of 
retaining some parts of them ; and by the end, and 
after a good deal of wsu'k. if he has not })roduced a 
nia-terpiece. he will certainly have at least designed 
a building fitting the conditions of the progmmme, 
well studied, of good proportions, architecturally 
correct and useful at the same time ; but when he 
has, i^erchance, the intuition of the good scheme, 
he will have the ability to give it an architectural 
form, to improve it, to make it manifest to everyone 
in such a way that the work will become one of the 
landmarks in architectural history. 

We see at once that superiority in design is to 
know how to study, that is to say, to give form to 
an idea and to improve it by good proportions. 
One of the masters used to say to his luipils that 
in the start of a competition there was no such 
thing as a bad scheme. He wanted to impress in 
a forcible way that even a poor scheme, put in the 
hands of the man who knew how to study, could 
be carried to success. 

It must be the aim of the professor to extract 
from the first .scheme of the pupil everything which 
it can give. He will avoid substituting what he 
himself thinks the best solution for the solution of 
the pupil, trying only to point out the defects of the 
pupil’s scheme and to suggest the best way to cor- 
rect them. The purpo.se of this is to familiarise the 
inipil with the constant fight against adverse con- 
ditions. Is not the architect most of the time trying 
to get the best results in spite of conditions which 
prevent the employment of what he considers the 
best solution of the problem ? 

In this respect I differ from those educators who 
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think that the method of requiring the student to 
make preliminary sketches, and to hold him to the 
main feature of his sketch, is an inefficient scheme. 
I think this method is valuable for three reasons : 

(1) A pupil who begins a problem without a pre- 
liminary sketch will spend three-quarters of the 
time allowed on this problem experimenting on 
ditierent schemes without ever really studying one. 
This is missing the aim of school competitions, 
which is not to arrive at the best solution of any 
particular problem, but to learn how to study any 
problem. 

(2) In trying to improve a poor scheme the 
pupil makes a greater effort than he would if you 
gave him from the beginning the right solution. 

(8) The pupils, working together and not obliged 
to keep to their preliminary sketches, arrive after 
some time to have all the same scheme, which is either 
that of the most brilliant pupil among them or the 
one that the instructor has pointed out as the best 
solution. Thus they lose one of the most valuable 
beneffts of school study, which i^ to see the different 
solution'^ possible under the same programme. 

How is the study of design to begin *? 

It has been thought for a long time that the 
study of architecture had to start with what is called 
Vignola, or the Five Orders, the pupil copying the 
plates and then trying to memorise the endless list 
of luodeL or parts accepted by the author as 
standards of beauty. 

The pupil was then supposed to know classical 
architecture. One may read in nothing less than 
the Report of the Committee on Education of the 
American Institute of Architects sentences like 
this : With a thorough knowledge of the Orders 
and their application in Greece and Rome, one is in 
a position to understand the varied expressions of 
the Renaissance in Italy, in France, in England, in 
Spain and in her American possessions, and here in 
the United States.” 

I wish it were true, and that after a thorough 
study of Vignola a pupil could understand so many 
beautiful things. You will allow me to put in 
parallel with this (quotation one taken from Choisy’s 
llistoni of Ai'rJiita fiirc : 

“ In construction, what is Roman in the Italian 
Renaissance consists only in the few antique methods 
which had survived all through the Middle 
Ages — the construction with brick and small 
materials, and the idea of building the structure in- 
dependently of the ornament which decorates it. 
The artificial monolithic construction of tbo large 
Roman buildings was impossible. The imitation 
then bears only on tlie ornamental. It scorns that 
Vitruvius, whose writings wore never entirely for- 
gotten, could have been followed as a guide in the 
choice of proportions and type*^ ; in fact, Vitruvius 
was very little consulted in all the creative period. 
The first edition of his book was issued only in the 
last years of the fifteenth century.” 

As for the Renaissance in France, there is a cen- 


tury between the introduction of motives from 
Italian sculpture, which is the beginning of the 
Renaissance, and the period of Henri II., when the 
canonical proportions of the Orders, such as Vignola 
understands them, were adopted. It is necessary 
to know something more than the Orders to under- 
stand the Renaissance, for in all the countries 
where it developed successfully it did not change 
the existing architecture, but introduced, timidly 
and awkwardly at first, a few forms borrowed from 
antiquity, but very remote from the types of Greece 
and Rome. It is a fact that the knowledge of the 
art of antiquity A much more necessary in a study 
of the Romanesque or Gothic Art than in a study 
of the Renaissance — at least for those who think 
that a tin cornice hung to a building is not enough 
to make this building Greek or Roman. 

Vignola, as well as the other theorists of the 
Renaissance, had for what was known of antiquity a 
more enthusiastic than critical admiration. You will 
note that he lived two centuries after the beginning 
of the Renaissance in Italy, and therefore after 
the production of the real masterpieces. His book 
was inspired by the only work on architecture 
which had come down to us from the ancients, and 
therefore being unique was considered then as the 
essence of antique art. I mean the book of Vitru- 
vius in which the absence of the original plates 
has made the reading of certain parts absolutely im- 
possible, and the interpretation of other parts left 
to the fancy of the translator. There is, at least, 
no doubt that it is an inferior work, trying to set 
forth the principles of the Greek architecture, when 
this architecture had been dead for almost four cen- 
turies, and was known but little in Rome. 

The architects of the Renaissance were most of 
the time at a loss to make anything out of it. The 
only thing which was of any use to them was a 
sort of tabulation of the proportions of the Doric 
and Ionic Orders, which they tried to develop into 
a system in applying it to the fragments which 
were found in the ruins of Rome. Thus each 
author established types of the Orders, arbitrarily 
fixed at five, where Vitruvius himself recognised 
only three and even two Orders, and the correspond- 
ing types are very differi'iit from those described 
by Vitruvius, or, more generally, from Greek or 
Roman types. 

For instance, the proportion of the Doric Orders 
is fixed by Vitruvius as being seven diameters, 
while the Renaissance writers give it as being eight 
diameters. This will be enougli, I suppose, to show 
that in studying Vignola we must know that we 
are studying simply an arbitrary type selected 
among the hundreds of types created by the Re- 
naissance, and something entirely foreign to Romo 
or Greece. This would be small barm ; hut, contrary 
to the artistic sense and to Vitruvius himself, and 
thanks to this table of proportions, the idea became 
predominant that the x^^roportions were something 
immutable something which can be mastered once 
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for all, and after aCijuirint? a “ ihorcuizh knowkdu't*,*’ 
as theEeport uf the Aiutricain In-titnte says, “ you 
art in a position Tonndt-r-itand the \ariedtx}irtssiun> 
of Tbelk-uai-^anee/ ’ It i- in this that lies the main e\ il 
of the teaching of the (>rder‘<;as a lasi-id’ architec- 
ture. This teaching substitutes for the culture of 
this dtlicate sen-e of prop, uaion the inemorisiULr of 
tigurcs ; it tends :o make of the designer a s at of 
enudneer, working with forniuhe and not with his 
feeling for beauty, giving to the work of all this 
same monotonous aspect which make< one wi-h 
for more originality and le-s correctness. 

It necessary to have in mind that the study of 
proportion'^ very different from the study of the 
(drders. The ^tudy of pr.'>portion'> is essential, as 
it pervades all desi-an under its three forms ; of 
proportion in regard to destination ; proportion in 
regard to harmony of form : propDrtion in regard 
to the unity of measurement or to the real size. 
The first one is the basis of all designs; the second, 
of all beauty ; and the third, of scale : they are all 
three usuallv spoiled in the student by the early 
and unint^llic:ent study of the Orders. 

Knowimt the uselessness of this teaching of the 
Orders bv means of figures, why is it that in so 
many schools and offices it is still employed ? It 
is, perhaps, because it is easier than giving a course 
on the theory of the elements of architecture. It 
i- also becau'^e there is no bsok in England on the 
'subiect. The defenders of this system advance 
that it is an easy way to make the pupil p)ractise 
architectural drawing and aCijuire a sense of the 
proportions. If it is an exercise in drawing, the 
memorising is useless : and as to teaching the pro- 
pnuions, you can easily see how little it answers 
this purpose in giving to a good student of Vignola 
an elevation to design without columns. 

The proper study for the beginner is, as I said, 
the study of the elements, always represented in 
plan, section, and elevation, such as walls, doors, 
windows, porticoes, vaults, Ac. A constant appli- 
cation of thej^e elements in small designs, which 
will be verv crude in the beginning, will soon give 
to the pupil the instinctive sense of his deficiency, 
while at the same time he will be familiarising 
himself with the use of those elements. 

The '^tudyof the elements brings us to the study 
of theory in architecture. ^Yhat must this be, and 
how much of it should be given ? 

If this theory is simply the study of the elements 
of which we spoke a moment ago, enabling the 
pupil to use these elements intelligently with regard 
to their origin and their development during the 
diffi.rent historical periods, it cannot be too much 
encouraged. Eat in regard to the teaching of theory 
of composition, or of pure a^sthetics, I must confess 
I do not like to have it given as a series of lectures. 
I think it ought to be given exclusively by the men 
who supervise the study of the problems, and daring 
the criticisms of these problems. It is tmly then 
that the principles of design cease to be mci’c words 


and take some life from the application whicdi is 
made of them at the time. In "horr, it is in de- 
^ignine that the tliiory of dk>ign must be learned 
by the pu[)il. It is the niilvway t ) lu-epaside from 
the doctrinal tetidemy. (luadet u^ed to savin his 
l(^--on'-. after liaMim ^hown the theory of the origin 
and logic t)f n rtain ne-m^. “You will find nume- 
rous exceptions to ilie-e nibs, and ^oiiie of these 
exception- are ma-terpif re-, univt n-ally admired ; 
and vi'U musi reineml er, whon on oiu- -:de you 
have a the aw and on the i>tla-r -ab- a ma-terpicce. 
U is the iiia-tcrpiece which i- right.’' 

(iuadei showetl by this that he was an architect. 
Had be been only a prof* --or, he would not have 
he-itated to condemn whole-ale a comnbae perio*!, 
to avedd spoiling hi- theoiies. 

The other trouble of giving too much theory to 
the pupil is that to any theory another one e* jually 
plausible can be opposed, wath the .-aiue apparent 
logic : like the lawyer in one of the modern come- 
dies, who. being appointed Di-tiict Attorney, pr. >ves 
the guilt of a defendant wdio wars hi- client a ^hon 
time before, by simply reversing the argument 
wffiich he had used to establish his innocence. 

The man w'ho speaks er Lathc^lru appears usually 
to be right, but if he has to demonstrate his theory 
by improving a poor study, he will likely be less 
absolute in his criticisms, andthi- is wdiy, contrary 
to the ctpinion of -ome, I believe that theory should 
not be taught independent of the practice of design. 

It is useless, after this, to add that I am far from 
being enthusia-tic over the so-called courses of 
aesthetics, where the good and bad are defined by 
limits too sharply drawn to be in accord with the 
facts. Those I have had an opportunity to read 
are usually absurd, even wffien wTitren by men of 
such literary note as Paiskin. The only use of such 
books is for people wdio wish to be able to talk 
about the Fine Arts ainl place some deci-ive remarks 
in or out uf place. The best to be said in their 
favrur is that nine-tenths of their written matter 
are made up of sentences s > vague that one cannot 
get much harmeil by them. 

To sum up, the course of theory miwt be confined 
to a study of elements, given during the first and 
second years of the coarse, then to that inncli of 
theory of design which is given to criticising the 
problems, and finally by a caretul seb’Cti*ai of the 
programmes on wffiich the problems of design are 
based. To compose the pr* jgrauiiiies, to grade them 
according to the development of the students, to 
make them sufficiently clear, here is the main func- 
tii)n of the Prefi'ssor of tlie Theory of Architecture 
in the I leole dos Eeaux-Art- in Paris, and it has 
never been thought to be a sinecure. 

There is another question which pri'sents it'^elf in 
connection with the teaching of deAgn. It is the 
question of archeology, Shall the teacher favour 
the use of, or exclude, the hi-torical styles? The 
Report of the Committee on Education of the 
Architectural League of America wa''< asking, can- 
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didly. I think, “ What is the attitude of the several 
schools toward the various styles, i.e. do they all, or 
any nf tla ui, teach that there are one or more styles 
which are -ouiid and lo^itical, while there are others 
whicli may or iiiay not be interesting from an 
•archa ological 'standpoint only? If so, what ? ’’ 
There is no doubt in my mind as to the answer. 
The question of the styles must he absolutely ex- 
cluded from the course in design : this question 
beltings properly to the history of architecture, and, 
of c nirse, for the historian, there is no ‘‘ attitude ” 
to take ; for all the >tyle3 are intere'^ting, all of 
them being the expression of an historical period. 

Indore studying the-e ditlerent expression^ of 
architecture, 1 think it imperative that the students 
be made familiar with the elements of architecture. 
For one who has not had this necessary preparation 
the history of art becomes archa-ology : that is to 
^ay. a science extremely in teres timr, but non- crea- 
tive, and p-jwerle''S to 'Stimulate the mind toward 
new works (-f art — a science made for the scholar, 
not for the architect. In asking the above <|uestiun, 
the Committee on Education had very likely in 
view the teaching of historical styles in relation to 
their use in designing: and whtrii I say that it must 
be excluded from the teaching of design, this re- 
quires some explanation. What I mean is that 
the purpose of this teaching and its aims should 
be to make the student work his on n ^rolution on 
a programme selected as much a^^ possible from 
among tho:^e that he may be called upon some day 
to build, or of which he can see in the city some 
solution. The programme once given, the pupil 
must be contirmed in the idea that he is not ex- 
pected to make a facade like such or such monu- 
ment, a plan like such or such other, but that he 
has to comply with the conditions of the programme 
given. It may happen, and it does often happen, 
that the solution which he finds resembles one of 
the historic types and this is not surprising, for 
the number of types is limited. If, then, the professor 
shows to his pupil documents pertaining to these 
buildings, points out the ingenuity spent by others 
in the solution of a similar problem, the ditfhrences 
between the historic type and the one called for by 
the prograiimie, on account of modern conditi(')ns 
and CU'» toms— all this is excellent, and it is well 
within the function of the teacher, 

I hit this is not “ taking an attitude toward such or 
such style,'" other than this : the teacher will have to 
make the pupil notice that the masterpieces of the 
past are not adapte<l to our nt'cds, if they are still 
acceptable to our taste, educated by modern culture 
to the appreciation of arclueology. Ho will have 
to point (*ut the difficulty of putting new wine in 
old skins," for this is the great dilemma of the 
modern architect. We are taught to love and ad- 
mire the forms of the past, but our needs and 
manners of life call for other forms. We have no 
longer this charming ignorance of the past which 
permitted the architect of La Cancellaria or of 


Blois to believe in good faith that he was imitating 
R'jman architecture when he was farther from it 
than the Romanesque monastic builder. Alas ! we 
know better, thanks to the photographs, to the 
multiplicity of books, to travel, what the archi- 
tecture (;f the past centuries was, and how seldom 
it applies to our modern problems. We must 
soon recognise that what we are borrowing from 
the past is almost always a form void of spirit 
and that it is our task to give it new life. 

This life, which makes a certain work of a period 
more characteristic of this period than other 
contemporary buildings, is obtained only by an 
intedligeiit submission to the needs of our 
time. We touch there upon the highest function 
of the teaching of design : the artistic morality of 
the architect, morality higher than the simple 
honesty which is called professional ethics. 

We have to give to the pupil this artistic con- 
science, not '-atished with material success only, 
but seeking always its improvement, with the best 
reward : the consciousness of continuing the work 
of ages. This honesty is not willing to appropriate 
the work of others or to violate modern requirements 
in order to make them hi a mere pleasing form. 
This honesty prefers to run the chance of failure 
in experimenting, rather than follow established 
precedents, knovdng that it is only through mis- 
takes and faults that, little by little, a new art is 
formed, and that it is by the sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual that progres- is made. 

It requires a great deal of courage when in 
almost every country architects are satisfied, or 
resigned, to hatly copy the past. It has been said, 
“ In Munich they imagine utilitarian Parthenons ; 
in London, to answer to the wholly modern needs 
of a club, you will meet old ac<]uaintanees — the 
Fames i Palace, the Library of Venice, the Colon- 
nade of the Place de la Concorde — all these copied, 
as from a cast, to be more faithful.’" ... I am far 
from advocating renouncing the forms bequeathed 
us by the past. . . . 

Fir^t, it is impossible, just as it would be to 
renovate all the words of a modern language, which 
arc themselves transformations or deformations of 
radicals whose origin is lust in the darkness of 
philology. One does not ca^^t away in a day the 
patrinumy ac(Htired by centuries of labour, even if 
he wants to do so. 

The architectural forms, which are like the words 
of our language, are transformed very slowly, and 
without much regard for the rules which we should 
like to establish. But what remains in our power 
is to use those forms in giving expression to our 
own ideas and not to those of our fathers. The 
vocabulary of Steviuison or Bernard Shaw is not 
very dilYerent from that of Sterne or even Milton. 
Nobody, however, fails to recognise the differences 
between these men. 

But it is a very frequent belief, even among the 
most prominent members of our profession, without 
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speaking of the laymen who cannot do better, that 
it is the'jecorative form, the ornament, the moukl- 
columns, sculpture, which constitute the sr\le 
inlirchitecture. They think that the use of a Homan 
order in a building makes of this building a work 
of anti^iue architecture : that a skyscraper is Greek, 
because it< author has placed on its steel skeleton 
some fragments of the Erechtheion. This short- 
sightedness must not come into account in the 
teaching of design. The man who teaches must 
know that what constitutes architecture is not the 
detailing, although it adds some charm and interest 
to the whole : that the Basilica of Constantine, on 
which not a column, not a moulding, not a sculp- 
tured frie/e remains, is nevertheless unnii-takably 
Roman and, besides, a masterpiece ; and, also, that 
the detail is the priuite field of the pupil into 
which the teacher should not intrude, if he does 
not want to make of the student of the future a 
bad cojjy of the artist he is himself. 

1 know that this idea of the secondary importance 
of the detail is disconcerting. I felt this myself 
when one of my masters, trying to impre>s it on 
me, told me that it was possible to build a Roman- 
es cj^ue church using only Greek detail, bince, I 
have realised the significance of this idea, and 
when I have criticised severely the work of a pupil 
who was designing a schoolhouse in Greek archi- 
tecture. it was not because he was using brackets 
or pediments, but only because he had forgotten 
that one of the first requirements of a school is to 
admit widely the light into the classroom, and in 
order to imitate a beautiful temple of the fifth 
century b.c. he had left out the windows. 

And this brings us back to the principle from 
which we started, that the teacher ought not 
to prescribe, or proscribe, such or “^uch a st\le * that 
he can use them all as examples, yet never lose 
sight of the fact that he is preparing men to bring 
their contribution to the art of our time. ^ 

\Yhen all these subjects, knowledge of the ele- 
ments, method of study, science of proportions, 
knowledge of the historical developments of the 
tvpes of building and of tb^ elements of decoration, 
have been snfiicdently de\ eloped in a course of study 
Cf)vering 'Several years, by men able to do it propiudy 
that is to say, at the ^amo time men of culture and 
artists— shall we expect all the pupils to be good de- 
signers ? Far from it : there is still another part of 
the stndv which cannot be given in the school ; for 
instance, the U'^e of ninterials in accordniice ^^itll 
their physical and lesthetic qualities ; the knowledge 
of de for! nation througli p(a’spcct-ive of a gen nud id- 
eal design, (^c. Tins pnrt will have to be acr|uire<l 
either in anotlier nrchitect’s nftice or from the ex- 
perience of the student him-elf. who will tbu^gain 
his knowledge at his own or his client's cost. The 
school would be wrong in trying to give what can 
be ex 23 ected only trom the practised, for it would 
be necessarily given in a 'superficial and unsatis- 
factory way. 


Another complement to the education of the 
designer is, uf cuurse, tra\el. 

Even uith all this, you rather exjiect that the 
2 )upils from the be>t schools will have varied 
talent^. Arcliitectun* is a fine art, and that is 
enough to txpbiin that ^ome piqdls will hci\e 
wonderfully U'-^d the tcaihing^ gi\eu them, while 
others will rtunaiu mediocre all their hws. All 
wl may hope for is that through an iiuelligeni 
system c)f teaching design this smali irauiKr will 
produce artistic work Liter on, that the majurity 
will produce correct work, ami the remainder will 
do nin ^o badly as if left to their own initiative. 


EXCAYATlOAs AT EBHEnUS AND 
RESTORATION OF THE CRiESFS (SIXTH 
CENTURY B.C.) STRUCTURE. 

To the Editor Journal R.LB.A.,-^ 

Sni, — I should like to be alibrded space to 
answ'er a few' of the ^^oints touched u^xm by iMr. 
R. Phenf Spiers in his review of the above in the 
JoruNAL of the 20th March la-t. 

Before entering upon the architectural portion of 
his remarks I should like to correct a slight error 
he has made. It is !Mr. Hogarth who deals with 
the pottery, and Dr. Cecil Smith w'rites ui^m the 
extremely interesting c )licction of ivory statuettes 
found near the central basis and beautifully illus- 
trated in the volume with the text. lL‘plica< of 
these and many originals of the finds are now' 
shown in the British Museum, and aie well w'orthy 
of examination and study. 

Mr. Spiers states that ** Temple ‘ C.’ the last of the 
three primitive structures, was amphi^’irostyle w'ith 
tw'o columns-iu-antis.’’ This cannot be definitely 
stated as such, for, although we found no remains 
of a peristyle, it does not 2 ^rove that the architects 
Chersi]>bon and his son YIetagenes did not sur- 
round the walls of their teirqfie with one of noble 
jifroportions, which w'ould at that early date cause tbi^ 
temj)le to he accounted one of the finest buildings of 
the period ; also we found that all the ground ex- 
terior to the C *’ W'.ills had been cleared away to 
a consideral'le depth hel(')W' its interior j^avemont 
leved and the fini'^Iicd coui^es of the exterior of the 
w alls. This ground was replaced by, first. Roman or 
J>y/aintine concrete, and, secondly, by the massive 
wall foundations of the Cro sns structure and the 
lieristylo foundations beyond. [ cannot help fancy- 
ing thiit Temple ‘‘ (! ” wa^: in use wliile “ i) w'as 
l)(fing (a'eet(Ml, which w'ould givi'a n^nson for so inueb 
()f wnlls of this, and I’empk'S “ A and “ ii 
w ithin. not Ian ing hf'eu entirely swept aw'ay. The 
drni]i passing througli the western wall of the cella 
of Temple D helps to confirm my surmise, 

Mr. Sifiers is at a loss to understand why I have 
based the Archaic Restoration on Pliny’s description 
of the number of columns. The etidenceon the 
site accounted for 100 in the peristyle (including 
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four in antis) and six additional in the pronaos. 
No remains even of foundations were discovered 
on the site of the posticum, nor were any bases 
found in the cella, but within the latter a straight 
joint was disclosed, which would have a reason, if 
culumns stood by it to s>upport the beams of the 
ceiling and roof. Under these circumstances satis- 
factory positions were found for two columns in the 
posticum and 19 in the cella. Pliny can be read 
100 columns, 27 given by kings, meaning those 
only of the peristyle, or 127 in all. 

Besides, it was conclu'sively proved that the 
Hellenistic columns and walls were erected exactly 
upon the site, and on portions of the structure not 
removed of the Croesus Temple : hence the number 
of columns agreeing with one another. The 27 
columns mentioned by Pliny as the gifts of kings 
would refer only to the Hellenistic Temple, as Hero- 
dotus states tiaat the ** greater number'’ of the 
pillars of the (Archaic) Temple were votive offerings 
made by Cimaus. Herodotus also comixtres the 
Tem^^le of Ephesus and Samos with the buildings of 
Egypt ; so that even in his day the fame of the 
Civesus structure must have been a household word. 
It was from Temple **C'’ that the Ephesians 
stretched the rope to their city to protect them from 
the conquering Ciaesus, who shortly after became 
their great patron. It is also probable that the 
3G sculptured columns of the Hellenistic temple 
were duplicates of the earlier design. 

How short a time we have known that there 
were at lea-^t live rebuildings of the Temple. Pliny 
and Vitruvius could not have known of this, other- 
wi^re they would have told us. They were not 
scientific arch^noicgists, but wrote about what then 
existed and its traditional history, which latter 
generally ignores rebuilding. This can only be 
found by reference to contemporary writers or, as 
in this case, to the structures themselves, and what 
makes it more dithcult is that each carried on the 
traditions of the earlier. 

I am surprised to note that Hr. Spiers still clings 
to his idea that there were square or narrow- shaped 
L piers (how would Pliny have described them ’?) at 
the salient angles. 'Would he also have them for the 
inner rank of columns in the peristyle *? He refers 
to the IlerLeum at Olympia and the Erechtheum at 
Athens, but neither of these is a suitable compari- 
son. The general design of the Herauim was Doric, 
built of coarse stone, and was peripheral hexastyle, 
without an inner rank of columns to the peristyle, 
and the walled enclosure terminated at the ends, 
like Ephesus, as amphiantis distyle, no S(|uare or 
L-shaped piers appearing on the plan —in fact, some- 
what like our Temple “C,” only Doric instead of 
Ionic, but the walls of the latter were beautifully 
built and finished wuth yellow limestone. 

The Erechtheum is a walled enclosure with 
three attached porticoes, each projecting from walls 
the full width, or more, of the portico. We have 
no surrounding peristyle, nor are the exterior angles 


of the porticoes supported by piers. Certainly the 
responds against the walls are pilasters, their faces 
towards the columns are the same diameter as the 
columns just above their bases ; thus I am unable to 
follow Mr. Spiers when he refers to these as narrow 
pilasters. True, their other two faces are narrow, 
because they have only a slight projection from the 
walls. This, however, is the usual custom for 
pilasters ; certainly in the case of the Erechtheum 
they do not return the full width along the flanks, 
but only the depth of their projection from the 
wall, thus showing a narrow" face on the flanks, 
and not to the columns. 

Also, the Erechtheum architrave is the full width 
of the columns ; but at Ephesus it is nut more than 
tw'O'thirds (measuring at the base of the shafts). 
This is caused by the clever design of the bracket 
capitals, and is probably a survival ot the wooden 
architrave, and a great saving in material. I cannot 
agree with Professor Lethaby wUen he suggests that 
the architrave might have oversailed the abacus — 
there could be no reason for this, for the thickness 
of the saddle of the capital wvis not arbitrary and 
could have been increased. 

Nowq if a pilaster of the narrow width of the 
thickness of the architrave w^ere carried dowm, 
even attached to a solid pier, it would complicate 
the design at the base (not to mention the capital). 
Such a proposal w"ould he fatal to the beauty of the 
vistas ; besides, the ^ pacing of the lateral inter- 
columniations is opposed to this arrangement. 
L-shaped piers would make the second last spacing 
the only wide one and destroy the poetry of the de- 
sign. As Professor Lethaby remarks : It is evident 
that the last tw "0 bays at each end were made wider 
in pre25aration for the very wide columniation of the 
fronts.” I should have had great pleasure in adding 
an Ionic dentil course, as Mr. Spiers and Professor 
Lethaby suggest ; but if this did occur it would have 
to be placed upon, or more probably set back, to the 
point at w"hich I show the bed- mould, as the sunk 
soffit of the corona w'as found to be continuous. I 
prefer to suggest that the corona in w^ooden con- 
struction represents a fascia, probably decoratively 
painted, covering the ends of the beams ; this I 
have removed in the w^oodeu construction showm 
to the entablature of the restored cloister (the 
pillars, by the way, are suggested of marble). 

Mr. Spiers seems to have overlooked the fact 
that the capitals w^ere in reality brackets. The pro- 
portion of the abacus over the volutes supported 
the lateral architraves, and the central portion 
(over the saddle) the transverse architrave wdiich 
passed over the inner rank to the walls. I also 
suggest that the face of the entablature as seen 
on the exterior up to the top of the corona is 
similar on the inskle and also to the inner rank. 
This w'ould make the corona a continuous corbel 
course, materially reducing the span of the wooden 
beams of the roof. 

If the ceiling were low^ered there w"Ould be little 
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architrave showing to the inner rank, anil indepen- 
dent beams would be reijuired, and not the ties to 
the roof, which are a necessary part of the con- 
struction. The feather edge 3Ir. Spiers mentions 
is not less than 2 feet in thickness above the inner 
side of the wall over the outer rank of columns, so 
under these circumstances there is ample allowance 
for the timbers to re^t and unite on the outer wall. 
Now I come to what Mr. Spiers calls the peculiar 
break in the pediment. This is only the returning 
for a short distance of the carved parapet to the 
flanks, and acts as a substitute fur the ^^(juaring of the 
usual acroteria. The parapet at it-' rtar measuivd 
about 2 ft. G in. in height. Surely this is an exces- 
sive height to have been carried up the pediment. 
(This to Temple ** C at S el inns could nut have been 
more than 18 inches.) Besides, it would necessitate 
high and heavy acrcteria, and would greatly increase 
the width of the tympanum, which is already amply 
wide enough, and if broadened would greatly rame 
the acroterium at the apex, especially as seen fix m 
the rear. To obviate this last and the high parapet 
up the pediment Mr. Spiers suggests that the inner 
Side of the gutter was raised considerably, or rather 
the gutter deeply sunk to a depth of about 18 inches 
in the solid marble. No vestute of such a form was 
found, but I certainly surmise that the terra-cotta 
tiling did not come right down to the bed of the 
gutter, the last few courses beinu represented by 
solid blocks of marble. This would preclude such 
a catastrophe as he suggests might occur if there 
were a sudden thaw. Snow and frost are known 
in this portion of the Levant, but these are not to 
be dreaded like sudden hurricanes and thunder- 
storms with torrential rains, sharp and short in 
duration, otten leaving devastation in their train. 

Mr. Spiers misunderstands my meaning of a low- 
pitched roof. I consider a low pitch is when tiles 
will remain in position without the aid of pins or 
nails. The fragments of tiles found were in- 
numerable aud of excellent manufacture, and in 
such positions as to show they were anterior to the 
Hellenistic Temple. Marble tiles were evidently 
replicas of a stereotyped design. 

The angle given to the pediment is lyb I did not 
venture to make it less as the facade is so wide and 
low. Unfortunately we have no octo style pediment 
of such early date remaining to give a lu’ecedent. 

1 hoped Mr. Spiers would have dravn attention 
to the beauty and variety of the ba^es, which I 
should like to see revived in modtum work. Why 
always have the ordinary 'dimple attic base, the 
very portion the passer- by looks at ? Also one can 
see by these capitals lunv a tliree-f<uu‘lh attached 
column may carry complete piihinars of the 
volutes, and not, as our mod(‘rn dusigiieiN do, hlintliy 
follow the Henaissance by burying one-fouuth of 
the capital in the wull, which to my mind is shirk- 
ing the problem, ars well as being altogether un- 
sightly, and surely incomplete in design. 

A. E. Hemdekson, R.B.A, 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOURCES IX NATURE. 

g/. I i-d/u \ UJirt' t/ci ( >/ n i- 

u>:<l dt I'j^Luzt. . 1 f/ L'-'id lyute 

In the early t>art of the la^t Century Inwood 
^M'ote a pamphlet entitled “Of the lausoinc of 
Oesignin the Architecture of (Ireece and Egypt 
and uther Countries, obiaiiiud by tlu Studus of tlie 
Architect'! of th( se Cuuiitrie'' from Nature.” He 
cirmied that we cannot contemplalLMX ith t* u high 
an admiration the beautiful [irodiictiuii> of the 
anciciii arcihttcts of Athens : ainl po-^ibly wt might 
a.-pire to elevate our-ehes to the "ume high intel- 
lectual perfection by zcalomly striving to iH><coVer 
and to pursue t Ji v <. e u > of > t u - / -/ /• ?/ a e . c k : A vse 
arcliitcctb ad rci'uceJ." The arclntuct’s first effort, 
he Continues, was to learn what was known up to 
his own time, and then he endeavoured to eiitt r on 
the resoiuces of nature and “to open the volume 
of nature’s designs.” . . . ‘* Their course of study 
may Ijecuine ours, and we ought to emulate to pro- 
duce other aiul equal varieties < f design to the 
architects of those periods whose works >'0 justly 
merit our wonder.” 

This study was the observation of organic foims 
in nature, which were, he considered, the sources 
of the more al struct forms, not entirely conditioned 
by structure, found in Greek architecture. His 
comparisons are, in the main, between these archi- 
tectural details and shtlls, crystals, fossils, plants : 
and although at the present day probably not one 
of his detailed relations would be admitted, yet his 
instances are interesting as examples of structural 
forms in nature. A symbol of this preoccupation 
of his may, I think, be found on the perspective 
plate of his Erechthemn, where an Ionic capital is 
brought in which has volutes ada})ted from the 
fossil ammonit' . His theory and intention exactly 
anticipate those of a learned German archaadogist 
who has just is'-ued a very large volume devoted to 
the same double purpose of showing that one of 
the sources of ancient art is this everlasting spring 
of which we parched moderns may drink and be 
refreshed, and also of tracing the actual links 
between nature and ancient art. 

Prof. Meurer, of Dresden and Rome, who has sent 
me a cc)py of his fine work fur review, had for many 
years made a minute study of Greek ornament. 
In the Catalogue of British Museum Sculptures 
(BJOl) he is r(Terred to as lia\ing lirst iileiUitied a 
capital winch has been in the Museum for a century 

having come from the Nike 'i’emple. In the mean- 
time he has been drawn more and nu)reinto '-peciai 
research as to the origins of ornamental design ; 
the origins in anti(|uity behind the developed 
ornaments of later schools, and origins behind 
anti 4 uity itself in the great all-suirce. Nature. 
He has published a large series of wall diagrams, 
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prejoared especially for art schools, of selected plant 
forms drawn in a simplified, analytical way which 
he rightly thinks should prove useful in modern 
design. U ndoubteJly they sJiouIcl be stimulating if 
we had the ability tj absorl) such suggestions in 
due measure, as the (Greeks did, and the Japanese 
do. But, alas ! there is a subjective basi,^ for art as 
well as outward sources, and that twisted mirror, 
the modem mind, is amply able to distort sweetest 
nature into repulsive forms. Certainly, the ‘‘ Xew 
Art ” of the last twenty years has been at least a 
refraction, if nut a refiection, of nature. 

The volume now issued contains some 600 pages 
of text and 2,00U figures, large and small, in which 
the author sets out his conclusions as to the historical 
derivation of ornament from plant- life as shown 
in the art of Eitypt, Assyria, Greece, and later ages, 
and I may say at once that these conclusions seem 
in the main to be demonstrated in a way that has 
never befure been done. The difierence between 
Inwood and Professor Meurer is that between an 
old and a modern dictionary, between mere guesses 
at etvmi I igie> and the actual tracking down of a 
word through all its '^tage^. The instinct that archi- 
tectural forms might be explained if we could reach 
back to their origin wa-< always right, but it was only 
when a vast mass of facts had been collected that it 
became possible to follow a firm trail back to the 
point of departure. 

Even while writing this, and having in mind the 
guesses of the past, I feel how visionary much of 
this sort of theorising on origins may be, for there 
are not only false analogies hut many double and 
complex origins : but with all this Professor 
Meurer’s book for the most part, I am convinced, 
rests on firm evidence. 

One division of his work is a full and valuable 
studyof the acanthus : first the natural leaves, bracts, 
and buds, which are then compared with paintings 
on the white Athenian vases, and with architectural 
carving, which is followed through Boman and 
Romanesque art. The influence of acanthus foliage 
is traced still beyond even into Gothic sculpture, 
where the “crocket” forms of the early caps 
evidently derive from the old tradition — now in the 
very blood of art for over a thousand years — of 
bending over the tips of acanthus leaves. Ferns and 
other local plants modified the detail, but the aichi- 
tectural form was classical. It is somewhat curious 
to note that Gothic carving, which began with the 
acanthus, ended with the allied thistle — is this a 
case of atavism? In this study Pr<»fessor Meurer 
shows that th(' acanthus plant first appeared in aid 
on the white fmu'real vases about the middle of the 
fifth Ci'utury. A great number of these \ases lia\e 
figures painted on them on either side of a grave 
stele — such steles of an early date, terminated above 
with a pahnette ornament like the well-known 
antefix of the Parthenon ; but many of the white 
vases show a bunch of acanthus taking its place 
while other leaves of the plant spring out around 


the base of the stem. A very good example is shown 
in the illustrated catalogue of the late Exhibition 
of Greek Art at the Burlington Fine Art Society’s 
Rooms. Allusions by classical authors show that 
the acanthus was a funereal plant associated with 
the grave much as Orientals to-day associate the 
cypress, which may be seen carved on many a 
Turkish tomb. Even Vitruvius, it may be recalled, 
makes the Corinthian capital have its origin in a 
suggestion derived from an acanthus plant growing 
by a grave. The figures given by our author fully 
illustrate the first coming in of acanthus foliage ; 
he suggests further that some of the grave -stones 
were round, and the transition to the C orinthian capi- 
tal would thus be more of a spontaneous growth of 
the carved folij^ge than an invention. On the capitals, 
as on many of the steles, the acanthus is placed as 
a sort of calyx containing springing scrolls. The 
first architectural use of the acanthus was probably 
made at the Erechtheum, where the antliemium 
ornaments spring from calyces formed of bracts of 
acanthus. The very rudimentary acanthus orna- 
ment of the architrave of the great north door is a 
row of simple bracts. 

Another division is devoted to the origins of 
the Ionic column, and Professor Meurer’s analysis 
leaves no room for doubt that it is a trans- 
formed Egyptian lily- pi liar, with possibly some 
Assyrian elements. In the early Ionic capitals of 
Xeandria the scrolls (petals) are still divided and 
spring vertically, while between them is a pahnette 
representing the other petals. Vestiges of this 
treatment continued long, as in a small capital in 
the British Museum figured by Inwood. The 
divided scrolls were also retained in the typical 
Ionic Anta capital, like those of Priene in the British 
Museum. The earliest known example of this kind 
of capital is one found at Me^ara illustrated on 
p. 505, but there are archaic prototypes in Cyprus 
(p. 4981, and in these even the triangular petal of 
the original lily design still remains. In the 
Egyptian lily capitals there are curious appendages 
falling out of the volutes on either side ; these seem 
to furnish the origin of the “honeysuckle” orna- 
ments in the full Ionic capital which fill the inner 
angles against the volutes. 

Dr. Evans, in an article in the HeUe?}ic Journal, 
1901. on “The Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult,” 
anticipated from another point of view much that is 
laid down here as to the Egyptian prototypes of the 
Ionic order, and he gave a series of intermediate 
forms from ^ryceinean sources. He speak'^ of “ tlie 
capitaG derived from the Egyptian !• »tu^-type/’ 
and of the vegetable columns oi Egypt derived 
from forms of the lotus and line water-lily,” 
and says that they were in their nature sacred. It 
is this sacred element derived from far-off ages 
when pillars represented Deity — an offshoot of 
which may, I think, be found in the Caryatid, and 
the terminal figures of Hermes — that underlies the 
conservative and reverent regard of classical archi- 

4 H 
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teets for the Column, which, throu‘_ch the has 

been the verv tvpe of architecture. 

W. E. Lethala’ T.]. 


SANITARY ENGINEERINV;. 

AOi./. H‘/’e ; A J'rat'ic-il 7 /t’eu,st?M, tlcj'oi:,, - 
r '0'~> I U'l/ioi'iiL i’ '.f' Fl>uiI of '')io JL'USt' 

n>id tfit ruF Con-Duciioi <f or 

Ih ii/in B', C lone‘.K.L\S -Ac 

Tl.ui Bdrio,., ztOti; cd.o in po,: oj K. J. 

:JIn^\C\E. so. Bond, ‘2 voJs. idtLt 

* 2 . net T. Ba[\T.',d, 04 Jlif'- IIuIoudu Tr.(.' 

Owing to the death of the original author, 
Colonel Moore, this standard work has been en- 
larged and revised by Mr. Silcock, and now appears 
in two volumes instead of one ; Vol. I. dealing 
generally with the constructional work of sewers 
and drains, and with the appliance^, materials, 
and apparatus used in conjunction therewith : and 
YoL II. with the dihertnt methods of the disposal 
of sewage, together with various (lovernment re- 
commendations and regulations. The first three 
chapters of Yol. II., however, should have been 
placed at the end of ^'ol. I., as they deal with the 
general subject-matter of that volume. A still 
better arrangement would have ijeen to divide the 
work into three volumes, the first dealing generally 
with the construction of sewers (and containing 
Colonel Moore's tables of velocities), the second 
with the construction of house drains and with the 
various forms of sanitary apparatus, and the third 
with the disposal of sewage, and to have sold 
each volume independently of the others. In that 
case the second would have been the one of most 
use to architects, the other two concerning chiefiy 
the borough engineer, dealing with the drainage of 
larc'e areas, not of single houses, and for whom 
undoubtedly the work is written. 

The books are well printed (with remarkably few 
typographical errors for a work of this size), and 
are replete with excellent illustrations and with 
plans and sections — to scale— of various appliances 
and constructional details, a precedent that might 
well be followed in other technical works. A few 
errors still appear after revision, as, for instance, 
the recommendation that waste pipes from ])aths 
should always discharge open into cast-iron heads. 
This is not allowed in many London districts. 
Several references are still made to the old London 
’• vestries,” which gave place nearly ten years ago 
to the ‘‘ boroughs.” And the chapter on sanitary 
apparatus for houses might have been more com- 
pletely brought up to date; for example, the 
modern porcelain-enamelled bath, which is so 
generally used at the present day in better-class 
work, is <lismissed in a couple of words. In a few 
Xdaces also there exists slight confusi(m in the same 
chapter between the descriptions of house drainage 
and sewer woik. 

The work contains a bmg and most interesting 


discussion on the advaiuagos and disadvantages of 
placing an intercepting trap between the main 
drain of a hou^e and tbo connection to the juildic 
stovLi*. TTiei'c is also an excellent chapter on 
I destructors at the tuid of VdI. II.. and in connec- 
tion therewith a further n-t ful chapter {)n chimmy- 
shaft construction. 

The re\ised work forms a im st useful and valualde 
adilition to the sanitary engincLi-'s and borougli 
survey >r's library, and tla architect will find in it 
practically all hr la.piires to know in the matter 
of house drainage and '^aiiitary appliances, togctlu r 
with information as t > the \arioiis methods of 
-^Lwage disp >-al in thosr districts wht re public 
-ewer< are not available. 

Dk.iiv L. S(_m(’)MOx, L.Sc.Lond. A.\ 

STEEL CONSTRLCTIUN. 

Tile " III ii,.d Liibur'‘ 7\ci ‘iltoj 

Mii/iu i’:>. X — st> e < — j, tU'ylr.'io- 

d.<L’iLun !<' lilt' Xc IlLt of dt '' 'O:. >' , mill hud i.> <J .11 .S 't I 1. 
~Li>ndo>i: Johi Die’ ^ /'/(Sn. s, It/nrle Avtn'/<, 

London. K.L’d 

This little book is intended to serve merely as an 
introduction to the study of steel construction, and 
endeavours to explain its principiles wuihout any 
excursions into the field of mathematics. In a 
series of chapters the methods of forming the 
various parts of buildings in which steel is em- 
ployed -beams, columns, roofs, fii )urs, and the rest- 
are de-cribed ; and it is shown how nowadays many 
structures are erected around a skeleton of steel 
disposed in as complete and logical a fashion as 
the bones in the human body. A work of this 
kind, that can explain all these things to the un- 
initiated in a clear and straightforward way, 
should be a very useful one. Unfortunately, in an 
excels of zeal to impart information to those who 
have Uijt bad the advantage of a liberal education, 
tlie present book sometimes overshoots the mark ; 
as may be seen, for instance, in the attempt to 
exjilain the nature of bending moments without 
mathematics, without diagrams, and unaided even 
by the use of logical argument. It is unfortunate, 
t JO, that the work should have appeared without 
the name of any author, or even (‘ditor, on the title 
page. A perusal of the preface, however, discloses 
the inforination that the first eleven ebatiters were 
written by ^Ir. Her])ert Cbatlev, ibSc., and are 
reprintel from the ‘illustrated Yarxjenter and 
EuiMer.” The twelfth chapter, an interesting one. 
descriljing the construction of the “ Morning Tost ” 
otlices and IMessrs. Selfridge’s building, was com- 
piled on information supplied by Mr. S. ilylander, 
engineer t ) Messrs. Waring and White, And the 
last chaptei*, on “cleaning and painting steelwork,’' 
which, by the way, seems a little out of place in an 
elementary work of this kind, consists of extracts 
from a jj^aper read before the Paint and Yarnish 
Society by G. Depier res. 

Curie. 


IIexhy II. Hill. 
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CHRO^^ICLE. 

Special General Meeting ( By-laws). 

A Special General Meeting for the consideration 
of the Draft By-laws under the new Supplemental 
Cliarter was held on Monday, 24th May, and twenty- 
seven on. ( f the eighty-three were disposed of before 
the f^leeting adjourned. The re'^ult is recorded in 
the Minutes juinted on a later page of the present 
i-siie. The debate was to have been resumed at 
the conclusion of the Busine'?s Meeting on the 
7th June ; the business on the paper for that 
evening, however, occupied the whole of the two 
houis usually devoted to an lu'^titute sitting, and 
at its close it was decided to further adjourn the 
By-laws debate to Monday, 14th June. A report 
of the iliscussion at both meetings will appear in 
the next issue. 

The Annual Elections. 

At the Business General Meeting of ^Monday, 
7th inst., the Officers, Council, and Standing Com- 
mittee'- ft>r the ensuing Session were declared duly 
elected, in accordance with the Scrutineers' Report, 
as follows ; — 

Thk Council. 

Prtsident. — Eine-t Geoige. 

Vicc-PusiiJt'nts.- Pi'ofe^'rOi Pieginald lUomtiold. A.R.A., 
M.A.Oxon. : Alfred Wm. Stephen^ Cio-s, ]\[.A.Cantal). ; 
Etlward Guy Dawber ; .James Sivewriuht Gib'-on. 

Jfrm S't’t / ctai }/. — Henry Thomas Haie. 

Mi.jnhi.'- t>r ('oioicd . — Tehn Janu-'^ PurnHt, A ICS. A. 
(Gli'-gow ) : Max Ctaike; IVilliam Adam Foi^vth ; -lohn 
Altied (iotL-l), E.S A. (Ketteiingi; Alexandm Gi.ibam. 
K.S.A. ; Edwin Thoma-> Hall; Geeme Hubbard, E'.S A. ; 
Henry VauLh.in Lam he-ter : Edwin LamBoer Lutyens; 
Meivyn Edmund Ma<*artney, F.S.A. : Cliaile- Edwaid 
Mallow Ernest NewUon : Andrew* Noble I’rentice : HaBey 
Ralph Ricardo; John Slater, R. A. Loud. ; Leonard StiAes : 
Paul Waterhouse, IM.A Gxon. ; Edmund Wimperi'-. 

T.s‘so( mB Mi'niJn'is i‘f Count, d. Alan Edward Munby 
M A Cantab.; Ih ofes'^or Chai Ic'- Hcrbort Reilly. M. A. Cantab.: 
Herlx'it WinkUu WilB; Aitluu Needham WiBon 

es(\f AUuuI Socu'tu's,-- E'ltdmirk Patehelor. 
A.R.H A. (Royal In<;titute of tho Aichitecds of Ireland) ; 
George Pell (Gla-gow In:^titute (4 Architects); George 
Thoma-- Browui (Northern Architectural Association) ; 
Arthur Stan-feld Dixon. M. A. Gxon. (Birmingham Archi- 
tectural .Association; Thoraa- Eldgar Elccde- (Ei^clpool 
Architectuial Society) ; Mowhray .At>roii Green (Brwtol 
Society of Architects) ; Perc\ Robinson (Leeds and Yorks 
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Architectural Society) ; John Watson (Edinburgh Arehi- 
tectuial Association); Percy Scott Woithington. M.A.Oxon. 
(^Manchester Society of Arcliitectsl. 

pLltrt'^L'niarne of the Arudtccfiiral Absocltdion (Lon- 
dun ). — Heniy Tanner, jun. [FA. 

Thu Stanmno Committej.^. 

Ai t.— Fdh>)> ^ \ Walter Heniy Bin. rley. E'.S.A. ; Etlward 
Guy Dawber : William Fluckhait ; James Sivewriglit Gibbon; 
Henry Thunia- Haie ; Profes-oi William Richaid Lethaby : 
Edwin Landieer Lutyen- Edwin AlLed Riekaid- ; John 
William simp-on: Paul Waterhouse. M.A Gxon. — A^Se- 
cinre- ; William Heiiiy Bidkike, M.A.Cantab. ; Arthur 
Tboina- Bolton : Sidney Kyiiin Gieenshtde; Thomas Geotlry 
Lucas: Walter John Tapper: Sep>timus Waiwick. 

Ld^ i ouiVi:. — FliI"/. i Allied William Steplun- Cio--. 
M.A Caiit.ih. ; John Alfred Goteh, I’ S.A.: Geoiee Hubbaid. 
E\S..\. ; HaBey RalxAi Ricaido ; I’lote-sor Eiedeiick IMooie 
Simpson; Piofessor Ravensciofr EBey Smith; Riehaid 
Phene Spiers. E.S. A. : Henry Heathcoie Statham : Cbarle- 
Hairi-on Towmsend: Paul Waterhouse, M.A. Gxon. — A,.'50- 
ci'jtts : William Cuiti? Green; Herbert Passmoie ; Arthur 
James Stratton; Harry Inigo Trigg-; William Henry 
Ward. M.A.Cantab, : Percy Leshe Wateihoiise, M.A.Cantab. 

P)(ici:cc . — : William Hemy Atkin Berry; Max 
Clarke: Alfre<l William Stephens Cro^-. M.A.Cantab.: Geoige 
Hubbaid, E.S A : Sydney Peiks. F.S.A. : Allied Saxon 
Snell; Heniy Tanner, jun.; Thomas Hemy Watson: 
William Heniy White; William Wojdwaid. — A'^sociatts : 
Edward Greenop ; Edwin Gunn : Edwin Riebard Hewitt ; 
Harry John Pearson ; Horatio Porter. M.A.Cantab. : Augus- 
tus William Taniier. 

Slux.lC. — Ptdluws: Harry Percy Adam-; Max Clarke: 
Bernard Dick-ee : William Dunn ; Matthew* Garbutt ; 
Francis Hooper ; Charles- Stanley IVaeh : Sydney I’eiks, 
E.S A. ; Herbert Duncan Seaile--Wood ; Lew*!- Solomon. — 
Henry William Bui row F.G.S. : Edwin Richaid 
Hewitt; Alan Edw'aid Munby, M.A.Cantab. ; l>igby Lewis 
Solomon. B. Sc. Loud. : Einc'-t William Malpas Wonnacoit ; 
Ernest Alexander Y^oung. 

Aud::ors . — John Hudson ~_F.2 ; Charles Edw'aid Hutchin- 
son [A.\ 

The Scrutineers’ Reports giving detaiB of the 
voting form part of tlie Minutes, pp. 703-64. 

Mr. Hubbard’s Motions. 

At the Business Aleeting of the 7th inst. the foB 
lowing motions were on the Agenda to be brought 
forward by Ylr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. ~F.] : — 

1. That in the opinion of this Meeting the ciicularletter 
enclose 1 in the enyelope accompanying the Voting l’ai>er-- 
for Election of Candidate'^ to the Council and Standing 
Committees doe^ not coireitly repix sent the poluy ot the 
iiK'mbt'iNut the In-titiite. embodied in an adi^pted lepoit 
at a Geiieial Meeting ludd at the Institute on Ith Maich 
11107. 

'2. That this Meeting desire'^ that in iutme no ciiculai 
letter be posted in the enyelope containing the ballot paptis, 
w'hicli has not tirst receiyed the apprcyal of the Council. 

Mr. Alfred ^Y. S. Cross, YI.A.Cantab. [F.], had 
given notice that he would ask the following ques- 
tions respecting the circular letter above referred 
to : — 

1. Wa.s tile eii’cular letter an ollicial or a i)rivate note .’ 

2, If ollicial, who authorised the -ignatories To the cii- 
cular to issue it t 

.d. By xyhose authority w*a:? it determined to yary the pro- 
cedure relatiye to the Bill to be submitted to Paidiament ^ 

4. B tlieie any special power ye-ted in tlie high olheem 
of the Council to yary a deci'^ion of the Geneial Body 
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Do ihe ntticiaL Luii'-ifit-i that they .ul entitleil to at- 
teiupr to iuriani-jtj the ^orlIlg l.y a cti(.uhii iettti ' 

‘h Aie the ie> to the eticaLii [iiepaie'i to ailum 

that theit aetion .hh imt inthietioe the votiii;^' ' 

7 It not Nsliat 1 itt ipietat on ho thev pat upon the eon- 
chulnv.: tao leiiauiajth- of the c leniai h ttci ’ 

t ):ht . liow do tht oihtiJ.U jii-tily theu aen^ui ui 

iiiiiO'lrn iiie condii’on> pHnedeiit to the a[>phcatiou to I’.it- 
lialaeiit loi a R 11 ' 

*.♦. i- it not rht la( t that the Courn il -hoihd eaiiv ou* a 
luandate oi a (.Ttiieiad Meetin;a ' 

ill jrlo.v i- It po--hij e tor the C.. uned to do rh'- it the 
h:_h oihrci-^ fleteiiiinie upoi. t.^Kiuj an ind<-['endtnr ae: on ' 

11. H.i'l tliL vitoiits to the Liic ilai. t i eoiittu;. 
plate-l tin po'-i!dia\ tiiat ih^yni'-h: len-hr tie i h c : on 
null .-n'l \otd ’ 

12. Will the -ieiiatoiu^ to th* e ular i« ttei > \[)le n 
their leueon- for lutUiencnu the Count 1 to [ei-- a \uLt oi 
censuie upon two ui it= meiiibeis ’ 

Ml Hun.nvni*. .n iiitroducina his hi-t nnition. -..id : Foi 
sonte venis I have been watching the development oi the 
Regi.-trntion Moveinenr.and a^ each -tep in aih 'lUCe i- in ide 
I am anxious tc .-ee that it i- -eeiuely held and that no 
letlOelade or back- dlding inu\eluelit 1- allowed to hindt 1 the 
tultilniMit of the ;jieat a-puatu^n.- ot the \a-t inajoi'tv oi 
tile lilt Ulheis of tilt* In-titHte The gl’oVtll ot the li'O/t- 
nit lit leir the tst ttiitm v (^iiahtUMtion ot Ai(hit*et- k \t.i\ 
-lioitlv shtjwn in the Reprui- -uhmitted to the Geiieial 
Meetinu- oil did Apiil Ipub and 4th M.nch IPUT. and in 
the it solution- whiefi ivere then pas.-ed. These repcu ts and 
re-olution- lepiesent the otliciai adopted pediey of the Insti- 
tute, and. it this Meeting riinD that that circular letter 
-lunelhythr I'le-ideiit, the four Viee-Pie-ident-. anil the 
Hon. Secietaiy due- not acioid with th it policv. I hope 
t'nat the Meeting will not hesit<ite to -uppoit the lesolution 
OI whieh I ha^e gi\en notice. It niu-t he ieniembjiedlh.it 
m the eaily day- ot the movement there weie twu factions 
m the In-titute huldinu oppu-im; v^ew-, and, in cider to 
thoroinrhly inve-tigate the que-tion. the Council foimed a 
Committee, known as the “ Reui-tiation Committee." which 
was composed of members holdmu the opjposing views, .vith 
the Tie-ident ot the In-tuute a- it- Chaiirnan. The result 
OI tin- Committee's w'oik wars natuniliy a eompiomise be- 
tween the contending views, .ind thi- comprunii-e i- em- 
bodn.d in a lepoit -ubmitted to the Geneial Mei^tina on 
did Ajiiil DMlf). The a 1 dent Ih.Ln-tiatioiu-t- lelinquished the 
*■ pemih-uiLT i)ro]io^al a- to the legi-tritiun ot the title nt 
• Ai( hitectd ' as ''the Committee felt that unless the pro- 
tes-ion coiTl'l appioach raihaneiit with atipio-xuiiate 
unaniinitv tliert. was little cluince ot getting any conten- 
tious mea-uie pa-sed. Tlie Coiiimittee theiefoi’e lecrau- 
mended that at pie-Mit the In-titute -hould coiihiie it-elf 
to attempting to uutani I’arhameiitaiy leco'.inition ot it- 
iiieiiibeiship; all attempt which it \.as beiieved would 
meet with \eiy -ciieial -uptiort." The piincipb s of tln- 
Rfpoit weie un.immuu-ly adopted at the Geneial Meeting 
lield on did .Cpiil IhOh, and the tollowinu re-olution- weie 
pa--ed : — 

1. Ei -i<T,\ EP. unaiiimon-] V, Th.A the geiirml 
piinciide- of the Report and Recommendations of the 
Reei-titiriun Committee, d.ited ’iOth Maich IhOb, be 
adopted, and tlie detail- retein-d to the Council tor 
fin tin 1 eon-i(b mtion and lepmt to tlieGoneial Dody," 

2. •• Ri -or \ I n. un.inimousK , That the Couneil be 
KMjUestid to take the neee--:iiy -tep-, wlien tlie 
-clu me in aecordaiK'e witli the tiist Re-olutiou js 
peitectMl tind approved by tlie Geucial Dody. to apply 
to Hi- Majesty the King foi a Re\ised or Supplemental 
Chaiter. and to prepare and present a Dill to Idirlia- 
ment." 

It wMs not till 4th March lti07 that the Council aeain 
ief)Oited to the G* m lal Dodv, ami Section I. of their la poi t 
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Lon-.ib-unu the po--ibility of -uomitt.na a D' . to T. h 
iijf.nt 1 .im not a-king tin Mt«riin„ to evp.t-- an (qum ni 
a- to tho nil 'ti\ o w ha li in-pucd Ino a niihna ol th -tuan'o. 
ui wlauhti that -tatcincnt w.L- tin i. -ini *)! .o . -but .a 
di -lull 'Idle quost'on 1- one >'1 faot a. >'l not oi ..p *ii >]) 
,uid 1 ajqa .il to t ho Mt c t - n j * - n ; hi - .n con m to - n n" a t i iv 
It -oli.thui - \ iz . 1 hat in tho op nion oi ihi- Mi . i.o j i- , 

circular lottsi' c m lo-* (i in the tncelopt acLienjiain na lin 
V olinu-papers loi eloLtion ot c.ind diiL- to tin (.«.un. il .n. 1 
StLinding Committees doos not eor-octw in thr< 

PoUlv oi th-L memboi- or th^. In-tinUo, oinbodiod n an 
ado})ted repoi t at a Gcnoial Mt.ttma ItcM .lI t! o In-tii .n 
on 4th Maich lun7. 

Thl Eri-iu.ni iMi.Lknj-t Gu-inu i . Tnt (.leulerot 
the lUth ]\la\ iuivinabecn a.dopn_d .iii'l ajqne.fd iiv lia^ 
Council, it 1 - piactieilly rho Cucuiii o: tio Co-nieil." It- 
purp(j-e w.is to 1 ep < nt ila policy ad ipn d oy tin Iii-titute, 
and to lecord that tiic- rii-t -tiu* . tne aiant.iiL' "t "he 
Cliaiter. had been atra me 1, and th i" -1 o tiv it wo ild lie 
po--iijle to pioctfd with the -ecomi ])ait of t’oe .vtlojited 
policy. I a--ume tnat tin- niotitin n not h.._tULii: tut waul 
in a contentious -pint, ami that M-. Hubbud iia- the 
interest- oi tht In-titute ,.t he.. it ami 1 appeal lo Mr. 
Huhbaid, in tho la -t inteiC-t- oi the li -titutt* and cjt uiir 
a.t, to wirhdiaw hi- ir-olunou witlio .t dp hate A dehato 
on a lo-ulution ot this kimi mu-t tend to luucdi wlm li i- 
uniliLTinfied aii'i nii-(diio\ou-. WY an* line toi the ad\ .ino^ - 
nitnt ot archiltctui e, and not lor i eci nnin.ition. 1 tiu-t 
Mr. Hubhaid wdil take a ]ai_e view- of tho matte t and i .>iu 
-idol the geneial good. 1 -hall be quit, pha-ed am iwaul- 
to loplv to tlie (jue-tion- of Mi. Cio-- if he tlnnl:- -uitalde 
to addre-- them to the Chair 

Ml Hi'i'.iuiiii. I can a--ine you. Mr. lh« -ident. that 
theie 1 - no animu- at all in bunging toiwaid thi- n‘-oiution. 
I lui\e ieall\ and sim*en iv tin iiit* lo-r- ot tin liutitut * .it 
lie.nt.and i de-ne abme ecervtlnu.: (onn. ctid with mv 
I'lote'-ion to -ee an Ait ot Idiihamenr apphed foi , 1 ., -non 
a- pr.n tn able in aci ordam e witli tlie .idojited poh, v ot the 
Institute. It this Meeting wi-lie- me to wirJidmw mv 
motion I will do -o. I shall feel at auv late tliat T have 
done mv dutv in hrimaing to the nutme ot tin Gem lal Dodv 
that then* i- in m\ opinion a Contiadu ri,,n h*tWM*n tin- 
adopted polny of the Institute and the poiiov uln, |i 
out ab()\e the I’n -ident - n.inie and tliat ot tlie Vici -Tn*-!- 
dt nt- and tin Honoraic Si-en lai \ in tlie < in uLn irth i -ent 
out with the balloting [la pel I dc -in- al wa \ ^ to tol low t he 
lead cd the Diesident, but I would poi-onaMv i itln-i lud 
withdraw the lesoli'tiori, hei-au-e, m it a}>pe<us to mo, tlu- 
i- not a qiie-tiun ot feeling, it i- a que-tion ot fact ; and 
the tact is one which oncdit to be recoided without anv ill- 
teelnig toward- anybody. 

Ml. WiLLUM Wooi.wum [F .to be m order, tonnally 
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-OLMndfl the !♦ -ol HI lull, but said that it the ^i^aiatoiies to 
the ( ’ieui<i! would at once -rate that Mr. Hubbard had 
liii-'iuu ipu t. d the paiticular parauiaph to which he le- 
t 4 Hi d, .ind that it wa^ leaily their intention, iio gathered 
't wa-, to apply tor an Act ot I'.iiii anient a> ^oon as piac- 
tn .ililt , th. wliolc dilh« iilty woiild be sol veil, and the deb.ite 
ini'jlit ( lo-c <it onct*. 

Ml. Mm Kill il. AnvM> 7 ' . What we have really to con- 
-idi with n '.raid to thi< cii<-ulai i-- not what the Council 
• xactly intended but what i- tin impreSMuii thi^ publicMtion 
nra-t lia\e had upon th.e electoiM to whom it was a<ldie^-ed 
Hi > onnet tion with the ballot pa^ieis with which it was ^ent. 

Tnn rhi'-iniM': That is down a tjuesiioii whiedt i- 
c >niing lat-'i. 

Ml. M c\ Clai.ki- 'F '.aid that the iinprcM^ion the circular 
toiut vcd to hi- mind wa- that the .-igiiatoin - to the paper 
Wished the lennunder or the In-tiiute to hi lieve that they 
Wile piaciic.illv uint-ng all aicliitcct- within the In-tiiute. 
aii-l tluit then " .111 ('ppoituiiity would he aliordtd ot con* 
si'lcring the [>o--il-ihty of submitting a Bill." What, how- 
ever, he had alway- under-tood was that a- soon a- the 
Supplement, J Cliaitei wa- granted the Institute lor the 
Council wiio cariieit out the diiectrun- of the lu-titutet 
Wuaid aiTiUillv piomote a Bill in Barhament a- -oon as 
pi acticaljle. Though ho lully aeieed w th tin rt-olution. 
In iliouglit tin Bit 'ideiit'.- -une,' -lion to diop it altogi tin. r 
w.!- all ixti* nicly wi-r oin-. If tin* le-olution weie put to 
the Mtctine In -hould vote foi it. Bnit it it passed, it would 
not do the -lightc -t Lr._>ud to aiiyoiif. He thereiore -up- 
p'.'ited the suegc-tion that Mr. Hubbaid withdraw the leso- 
lution. 

i\Ii. J Nrxox Hoii-iiEL!' ’.W said he hoped the lesolu- 
t on wo did gti to the MeetiMC. and that it would be nerta- 
t!\ed Ml Hnhbar«l h.nl lad* d t-i make out hi- case. He 
had eoiie iiai k into tlu anc:.*n: lii'^toiy of the I'eei'.tration 
moNtmeiit. and iia<l quote'l tiom a lepoit in which it wa-' 
-tated th.A it would i>e .ib-iud lul the In-tilLlte to uo to 
Barliaineiit foi pown*!- of any kind imles- it te'uld show 
piactical unanimity amonn it- member-. The letter 
compiiained or complied with that repiort. saying that 
wdien w'e had practical unanimity in the Institute w'e coni el 
consider the question cjI goinu to Barliament. Mr. 
Hubbaid had taken it for granted that we had already 
unaimnity in tlie Iiietitute, 

Ml Ht i’.r.\i.n. intmupting on a point ot oich r, ^'Uid that 
Ml. Hoi -field had mi-quotod tin* p.i--agi - referred to tioni 
til.- Bepoit. The document, as printed in the Jouiixal of 
7th Apid lead. -It is gcneially admitted by the 

advocates of the pie-eiit draft Bill that the only chance of 
getting Bailiamcntary pow'er- to carry out "Uch a penalising 
jiropo-^al .IS the roe i-t rat ion ot the title cM avehitect would 
be. {1) liy placing the registration in the hand- ot a 
Board partly composed ot members ont-ide the Institute, 
thouch it is suggested that the In-titiue should be largely 
leiue-. nted upon it ; and {‘2) by i>\empting tioni its 
opciatioii^ all the mi uibi'r- of the In-titutioiis of Suivevois 
and Ci\il Engmeei-. It i- al-o uenciall\ admitted tli it 
llu stamlaid tor adml-^.on to siu h icei''tratiou would 
ha\e to be a low one. The Committee behove that uulc-- 
thc profes-ion ean approach I’arliament with approximate 
unanimitv there is little i-hance, in the pieseiit state of 
publu bus me-- in the House ot Com i n on of gettmu any 
contentious uiea-uu* parsed.*' Then followt d the pith ot 
tlie tiling* “Tile Committee tlu'rofon* iccouimend that at 
pic-eiil tlie Institute sliould contmc Useit to altcmptiug 
t * obtain B.uluuneutai y ici-oguition ioi it- membership, 
an attempt wliicb, they beluwe, would moi-t witli vciy 
general support.”' 

iMr. Housfiulic continuing, submitted that thev had not 
got appn>ximatc unanimity ot the arclntectual profession re- 
presented by the In-titute. They had. he supposed, the 
major itv ot English architects in tlie Institute, .ind ho 
should lie soiiy to hear that th.it majority wore detinitely 


in fa\our ot registiationaml prohibition. The steps which 
Were outlined after car etui consideration were gigantic- 
steps. It had taken sume years to achieve the first, that 
Is to sjy. tu obtain the new Chartei : and having done so it 
was ab-uid to sugge-t that simultaneously, oi immediately 
following, they -hould take the -abseiiuent step of going 
to B.iiliament. They had. rii-t ot all, to gather into 
ilie Institute a laige number of architects as Licentiates. 
When this was done the Institute, in his opinion, would 
stand much more tirmly than any regi-tered profe-sion. 
If. liovvever, these outside aiohitects were not got in, the 
Institute would, as beioie. be unable to go to Parliament 
with any demee or leason. Mr. Hubbard, a- he undei- 
stood, did not object to the letter except in so tar as it put 
unanimity betoie pi emotion ot a Bill — that is to say. 
pi.ictical unanimity, foi Im should be suiinised it they did 
h.i\e unanimity on tlie cpie-tiun of registration and prohibi- 
tion. They had heard tioiii tirofessional men and knew it 
to be the tact that legistration was ridiculously ineriectual 
wuthoat prohibition, and aitists must be all agreed that art 
could never be registered. 

A Member : AVe must have come to some sort of under- 
standiim. Are we unanimous in desiring registration, or 
aie we not 

The BrksiJ'Ext: That is not the question at the pre-ent 
moment. 

Ml. L. .Tacio: ~A. Fai'l that no pio— iblc bencht could re- 
sult iKnii this di-eu-sion, and mored that the que-tion be 
now put. 

Mr. H. H. SiATiicM ~F~ seconded the xiropo-ai, adding 
that when he received the cireuLir he simply lead it as an 
expves-ion that the Council intended to do what had been 
originally agreed upon, but that in their consciences they 
did not like to piomi-e too mueli. 

>ir AsfoN B.A., ri-ing to speak. Mr G. A. T. 

MinuLEioN A."' objected cm a point ot order that no speech 
oi di-cus-’on could take place on tht- motion that the ciues- 
tion be now put. The Biesident invited bii Aston to con- 
tinue ; the Meeting, he thought, would be glad to hear him. 

Sir A-iox Wkel, B.A.. Fast Pit"y:dent: My only ex- 
cuse for speaking is that I have had considerable know*- 
ledge of this matter from the beginning. I hoped, now 
I had reached the old fogey stage, that I should ha\e been 
allowed to tall out of the politics of the In-titute. but I find 
my-elt beie anain deeply interested in this (piestion. The 
matter veiy clo-ely concerns the honour of our Institute. I 
cannot help thinkinc: that Mr. Hubbard's motion takes veiy 
muc'h the foim of baiting our President. Looking at it dispas- 
sionately, It accusew the President ot sending out a w'roug 
desciiiition of the policy of the Institute. The Piesident 
IS not asked, as he might have been, to explain what was 
intended, but the In-titute is asked by tlie motion to say 
that the PiesHleiit is wrong, and that the document doe- 
no t coiiectly repie-ent the policy of the membeiM. Put in 
that way. it -ec-ms to me a -eiious thing, and wlnm it is 
brought foi ward by collcamte- ot the Pio-idcnt cm tlie 
Council, from whom be might expect to receive kwal bup- 
poit. I think it i- our duty to support, the Pre-id eut. and to 
>>ay that this motion -haU not be cairied. How could any 
Gc 3 veniment exist ii the members ot the Cabinet were publicly 
to acc-n-e the Piime Minister of misrepresenting theirpoliey ? 
Apparently these ecmtlenit*n tliink that they only aie to be 
allowed to expves- their views, and we arc to have no 
guiilance and no in-Tiiution from our Piesident and Vicc- 
Pie-idcnt-. 'L'hat i- not a position any Probideiit should 
take. I like to see him expies- an opinion and take the 
lead, and I think we ought to be glad that he docs -o. 
Witli regard to the paiticular matter now before u-. the 
point of the motion is -that it does not correctly lepiesent 
the policy cM the members of the Institute. But to my 
mind It does quite coirectly represent that policy. I was on 
the first Ccmimittee when thi- regi-tration ciuestioncameup; 
1 bediev e I had the honour of suggesting it ; and I was 
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piesent at the meetings when we heard evidence on both 
>ide3 with regard to legistration. The lecommendation of 
tliar Committee wa> that the Institute should apply to Parlia- 
ment for Paihamentary recognition of our membershii). That 
wa- the eompromi-e come to between the two bodies. Those 
who did not agree to registration gave way, and tho>e who 
wanted registiation ga^e way. and the Committee decided to 
recommend the Institute to that etfect. This leport was 
bi ought before the Council und approved of in principle, 
and It was afterwaiaU brought before the General Body and 
approved of, and it was resolved that an Act of Parlianu nt 
should be applied for as soon as piacticable. I have no 
hesitation in saying that as soon a-- practicable meant after 
the new Charter had time to work and we had got into 
the Institute the tresh member^ that we hope to get, so 
that we could confer together and see whether it was not 
practicable to go to Parliament for the Bill. For it is 
useless going to Parliament without unanimity ; unless 
we do. Parliament will not consider it. That is what 
this circular says, and when I read it it never occurred 
to me to read it in any other way. I have no (|narrel vdih 
the proposer of this motion other than T have said. I have 
had the pleasure of serving on Committees with him ; \s e 
sat on thi', Registiation Committee together ; it is only a 
I'tal -jcnse of duty and loyalty to our President that makes 
me tay anything at all. I wa.-? one with others who urged 
him to take the post of President of the Institute. With bis 
artistic temperament, if he will forgive me saying so in his 
presence, he woukl gladly have taken a less conspicuous 
part m our aifaiis. One of the arguments urged with him 
was that he would find the office of President much easier 
to fill than he expected, for he \sould have the united and 
loyal support of all the members of the Institute. That 
argument, I believe, had its effect, and he kindly con- 
sented. I sincerely hope that nothing will happen to-night 
to falsity these representations, or to suggest that our Insti- 
tute would be willing to put a man in so onerous a posi- 
tion as President without at the same time being ready to 
give him generous and loyal support. Therefore I sincerely 
hope the Meeting will reject this motion which, as it appears 
to me, is both unjust and ungenerous. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cro^s : May I call your attention to the 
exact wording of the Resolution pa-sed at the General 
Meeting on the 8rd April 1906 ’ The resolution is : “ ThcU 
the Council be requested to take the necessary steps . . . 
to .ipply to Hi^ Majesty the King for a revised oi '-upple- 
iiiental Chartei. and to prepare and piesent a Bill to 
Pailiamcnt.” Theie are no conditions attached ; it is 
absolutely unconditional. 

Mr. .1. M.vcvicab Anuer^on, Past Ficsidoit: The whole 
thing. Sir, appears to me to be very tiitiing, and not worthy 
of this Institute- These gentlemen want the thing done at 
once. You, Sir, and the Vice-Presidents and the Honorary 
Secretary prefer to give the matter your consideration, which 
in my humble opinion it ought to have, and I sujiport you 
thoroughly in the view you have taken up. 

Mr. Hubbaid's motion being then put to the Meeting and 
voted upon by show of hands was declared lo^t, 47 voting 
foi and again '^t it. 

Mr. Hurra uu ; 1 have my second resolution to bring for- 
w.ird, and I think it is one that ought to appeal to eveiy- 
body as being a peifeetly reasonable lesolution : for it i--, I 
>ubmit, an extiemely dangerous precedent to allow a letter 
to be forwarded in the same envelope with the balloting 
liapers. There is no saying how such a practice might 
become abused in the future, and I think it ought to be 
stopped in the tiist in-.tance. Tiii^ paiticular ciiculai was 
posted in the balloting envelope. s to every mcrnbei of the 
Institute before the Council had had an opportunity of 
seeing it, or revising it in any ^^ay. I therefore move, 
“ That this Yleeting de-ires that in future no circular letter 
be posted in the envelope containing the balloting papers 
which has not tir^t received the approval of the Council.” 


Mr. H. HvRdwicke LaN'-t>iox \t.' -.econded. 

The PinsinENT: As this is a matter of theeoiidiut ot 
bu■'ine'^^ by the Council 't i- foi the Couik il to ugabue .t-- 
own pioceeding<, and I do ma think it i- wiihiu ibc ]>r>'' 
vince ui this Meetingto in'^tmet the Cnuni.d \u>w ih> i bu-i- 
ne>s should be transaciLil. The Cli.iitii dctmite oii the 
point 

Mr. L vNi HE*>!ER : I tiiuic agicc. >ii. with Nfi. Hui'baid. 
and I wi-h to -uppnithim in thi-^ i a-c I \ titttl aeain-t hi mi 
ju-t now be( au^e I bi-lie\c tliat thi- ciiciilai dot-t-'pu^- 
the policy of tin In^titut^ : but n i- a dang'*i'.U'< thing to 
send out a dot umciit in tin-. \v.i\ . and I hiq'c it i- a pit Lt dt nt 
which will not bt tn'dowttl in th> iutuu- 

Sir A<ri>N \Vi rr suggosutl that tlu it 'hit. .on -..an \Nb.tt 
modifietl might commend ii-tlf to tht MovriiiL: H>- 

ge-ted the opening words might i€atl • • That it be reft lud 
to the Council to con-idei a^ tc* the th suability in intuie 
After what had been said he thought the Ctaincil would pioij- 
ably consider that it might nor be dtisiiiible But the 
matter should be refeired to them for t on-ideiMtit'U and 
report. 

Professor REttixALU Blomfieli> seconded the 'NUgutstion. 

Mr. Hubbard ; May I at once -ay that I brought twiward 
this ie?-olution in those -ame woid- btfoie the Coum 1 
meeting, and I wa^ unanimou-ly opposed by membt i 

pie~ent except one ^ I am therefuie not inclined to let this 
mattei go to the Council, 

Mr. H. Shephfrd [.4 ] a.-ked leave to point out that By- 
law 60 was very explicit a- to the form and dts^iateh oi 
the Yotiiig-papei-. It laid down tliat " the name oi c^cly 
member so nominated ^hail be added to the saiil h-i. wlm h, 
with such added nanie^. if any, shall iit' the \oting Ii>t for 
the election. The names of all candidates for elec turn 
shall be x:)rinted in the same type and in alphabetical 
order. On the back of this li-t shall be printed direLtuui- 
for its U''e by the members." It wxis evident that nothing 
more could be enclosed in the balloting envelopt-. The 
Council must not go beyond the By-law'- in the matter ot 
the elections, and in sending out thi- circular letter wuth 
the balloting-papeis they were acting directly cuntiaiy to 
Bv-laws. 

\Mr. J. .J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. r.h -ai<l that Mr. Hubbaid 
hud refenetl to a meeting (jt the Council at wdiieh the 
Council unanimou-ly le-olvcd tn -uppoit the Chairman 
He (the speakei) submitted that a chairman must lia\e bn 
pieiogatiNe-, and one of bis preiogative- wa- soiut tunes 
undei certain cncuniatances to act out-ide all by-law-. 
There might be ciicum-taiiies and eondition- under which, 
when the Pie'^ident had not the oitpoituiutv of consulting 
hi- Council, the Institute would feel that the Pie-ideiit did 
right in taking aceitain action not scheduled in their Con- 
stitution or By-laws. There were responsibilitic-- at- 
taching to the Chair of the In-^titute. and he wa< not 
willing to forgo a --ingle one of tho'?e re^rpon-ibili- 
ties. The In'-trtute expected their President to meet, 
not only the legal con-titution, but to show his wit in 
emergencies, and to meet tho-e emergencicb constitutionally 
if he had time to consult the Conn* il ; but if be had not, 
he was re-pon-ible to meet them inrmed lately. T.et tliem 
not withdraw any pien'gati\e from the Chair, but rather 
he<ip re.-ponNibilities upon it Wlioevc-r he might be, let 
the Cliaunian feel that he lunl to act, and that lu- bad full 
lespon-ibility of his action. He (the speaker) a-ked the 
Council the otlier day to pas-, a re-olulion in -uj)port (4 
the action of the Ciiainnaii on the di-timt under-tanding 
that he had not bad an oppoitunit\ of con-u!ting tlu- 
Couiu il, and that he i-sut d the bite i nr what he bclu-\cd 
at the time to be in the be-t inlet e-t- ot tlu- In-titute. 'bhat 
being the ca-e. it wa- iingiateful toi any member of th«‘ 
In-titute to challenge it. If, on the* lontiaiy. be had batl 
an opportunity of consulling the Council, he (the --peakei i 
should have been the tir-t to -ay that lii- i mi duct and that 
of his fellow -signatories was uncon-titutional. But even 
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an unconstitutional act may be done by the Council 
sometimes, and lie did not know that it should be allowed 
to fuitlier than the Council if it had occurred. These 
gentlemen had not had an opportunity of consulting 
tlie Council when the letter went out, and he thought that 
Sir A^ton Webb’s proposition might be followed, and Mr. 
Hubbard'^ resolution be referred to the Council, who were 
elected, not to carry out the dictates of member?,, but to con- 
sider their resolutions ; to consider the policy of the Insti* 
tine, and to exercise their own brain power in carrying out 
what the Geneial Body desired. Their views might not 
always aglee^^ith the views of the General Body, but if 
they continued to di'^agree members had it in their jiower 
to elect a fre?,h Council. It was weaii^ome, howe\er, to 
be called upon eteinally to exi>lain one's policy. The 
Council ought to be given the inipiession that the General 
Body trusted them and were prepared to leave them to 
exerci-^e their own judgment, and to believe that they 
would not play the lu'^titute false, and would not let any- 
body else piay4t false. He therefore begged them to be 
good enough to leave this matter, as Sir Aston Webb sug- 
gested. to the consideration of the Council, so that if Mr. 
Hubbard's motion be carried at all it should be considered 
in the form of a By-law. 

Mr. Miduletox said that Mr. Burnet’s suggestion 
opened a way out of this difficulty — viz. that they should 
consider a new By-law which should state clearly what the 
powers ot the Council and of the officials were as regards 
the i-sue of circulars, but reserving to the I’lesident, if 
nece^-ary, the light of acting on his own behalf, on the 
undei -landing that he put it before the Council at the first 
oppor t u ni ty a 1 1 er wiirds . 

Mr. Kmux T. Hall. yice-Piesidt-nt, referring to the point 
rai-ed by Mi . Shephei d about By-law 30. said that that By-law 
dealt with the annual elections, and simply specified the pro- 
cedure to be followed. Theie was nothing in it that affected 
this question at all. It was laid down in the Charter, how- 
ever. that the Council should have entire management and 
superintendence of the affairs of the Institute. Mr. Burnet 
had told them that a certain action had been done in good 
faith. It was not likely that a circular letter like that in 
que-tion would be very often sent, because it dealt with an 
event which eould happen only very rarely, as, forin-tanee, 
on the occasion of the grant of a new Charter, and to say 
that under no conceivable circumstance?, should a circular 
letter be sent would be to stultify the action of the 
Council when it might be most nece-sary in the interests 
of every member of the Institute that such a document 
should be issued. This resolution, if it meant anything, 
meant that a circular had been sent out that was wrong. 
Till- Meeting had determined that that was not so. An 
emergency occurred, and it was the duty of the principal 
officeiN. whom members had honoured by electing, to take 
the re-ponsibility of doing what was for the best interests of 
the Institute. That emergency had arisen in the present 
case, and to say that it should never occur again would be a 
very gra\e mistake ; it would be an expression of opinion 
amounting practically to a vote of censure in respect of some- 
thing done ; and he hoped the Meeting vould pause before 
it pas-«‘<l this lesolution. He thought with Sir Aston Webb 
that the matter ?>hould be lefened to the Council to consider. 

Mr LvN(. srox: Either Mr. Hall i^ \\rong in his facts or 
Ml . Hubbard Is. Mr. Hubbard tells us that this circular 
letter w.i', not the act of the Council ; ^Ir. Hall say-, that it 
IS. Can we bo told what is the actual fact before we vote ? 

Mr. E. T. Hvel : The ciieular letter was sent out by the 
signatoiies, and at the next Council it was approved by the 
whole Council with the exception of two dissentients; 
therefore it becomes constitutionally and legally the cir- 
cular of the Council. 

Profe-sor BLoirFiELu : As the point of constitutional pro- 
cedure has been raised I seconded Sir Aston Webb just 
now, but I believe he agrees with me in thinking that 


Mr. Middleton’s proposal has hit the nail on the head —that 
this point having been rai-ed, and there being a difference 
of opinion as to the exact constitutional procedure, it ought 
to be considered whether it might not be met by a By-law 
in future. 

Mr. Cross : I should like to point out with regard to the 
letter that I understood Mr. Hall to say it was a matter of 
urgency. As a matter of fact according to his own show- 
ing, there was no urgency whatever about it. 

Sir Aston Webb expressed himself in agreement with 
Mr, Middleton’s proposal. 

The President ; We will vote, then, on Mr. Middleton’s 
amendment. 

Ml. Middleton : I am not putting this forward as an 
amendment. I suggest that the matter be deferred for the 
moment, and be levived on the question of the By-laws, 
and if you will allow me I will dratt a By-law for further 
consideration next Monday, when the adjourned meeting 
takes place. 

Professor Blomfield : I will second that. 

Mr. Maurice Adaiis : 1 should like to support Mr. 
Middleton’s proposal. I hoj^e we shall all insist upon 
arriving at some definite conclusion, if anyone can put the 
proposition into form. A great many of us feel that to 
issue the circular in the manner adopted was constitu- 
tionally wrong. The unfortunate part is that this circular 
should have been sent with the voting papers. A tew years 
ago. when there was some unpleasant proceedings with 
regal d to the matter of registration, certain electioneering 
manifestoes were sent round, and they were spoken against 
by those in authority. Now the authority doe?, exactly the 
same thing in a most objectionable way. If this paper 
was so urgent it might have come in another envelope. I 
see no objection to the document itself, but I do personally 
take very great objection to any paper bearing upon the 
elections being sent with the voting-papers. Let the con- 
stituents form their osvn opinion, and not be given a lead 
or afforded an opportunity to read between the lines. It 
may be necessary at times for the President to advise and 
admonish, but it may be also necessary at times for obscuie 
individuals to assert themselves. He hoped Mr. Middleton’s 
leasonable proposal, which had been acquiesced in by the 
greatest authority in that room, Sir Aston Webb, would 
take a definite form, and so end all personalities. 

Mr. E. T. Hall: Will Mr. Hubbard withdiawhis motion ? 
Mr. Hubbard : I would rather not withdiaw my motion. 
I am simply speaking ot what I believe to be a matter of 
piinciple. 

The Presii>ent : Mr. Middleton’* amendment, then, is 
before the Meeting. 

^Ir. Middleton : I will do what I have said, Sir, but 1 do 
not propose it as an amendment to Mr. Hubbard. I should 
support Mr. Hubbard certainly. 

professor Blomfield : I seconded what I thought Mr. 
Middleton put forward as an amendment — apparently I 
misunderstood, I therefore propose that a By-law be 
dratted dealing with the powers of the officer'^ of this 
Institute with regard to issuing circulars. 

Mr. Mae'kioe Adams seconded. 

The amendment being put to the vote was carried by 
61) to 16. It was then put as the substantue motion and 
decdaied carried by 62 to 26. 

The questions of which Mr. A. W. S. Cross had 
given notice were not brought forward, the feeling 
of the Meeting, taken at Mr. Cross’s request, being 
expressed against them. 

it being on the stroke of ten, the Special General 
Meeting for the consideration of the Draft By-laws, 
adjourned from the 24th May, was not proceeded 
with, a further adjournment to the litb June being 
agreed to. 
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The Annual Dinner. 

The Annual Dinner of the Institute touk place on 
We(lnc">ilay the *2t>th ult. in the r)an)[ueting Hall. 
Whitehall K Hu tel Metn^pole. The President, 
Mr. Ernest George, was in the Chair, anti i^ue^t^and 
me ml ) e r s pr e se nt n u m b e red a 1 1 o.ite t he iT 7 o . G ue s t s a t 
the hiudi table included, on the Pre'^identA right. Sir 
Ernest Watt rlow. President of the Royal Society uf 
Painters m Water Colours : Sir Mehill Beachcroft, 
Chairman of the L mdon County Council ; Mr. J. S. 
Sargent, R.A.,Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, E.R.S.E., 
riiii-r re^uJcnt ; Sir Charles McLaren, P.C., ^LP., 
Mr. Prank Dicksee, R.A. f JI.T.;, Mr. Charles II. 
Read.LL.D., Presidtiitof the Society of Anti-iuaries ; 
Profess >r Reitinald PPimheld, A.R.A.'i , Mr.W. H. 
Lever, M.P., Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. JL.L", 
Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. 'PV. On the President’s 
lett were Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Fu^t-Pn-i n.nt : 
Sir Wm. Emerson, Past-I'reSitlciit : Mr. Thomas 
Brock, R.A. ~ILA.\ Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt. 
Ptcsidi 'fit: Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. 

the Veil. Archdeacon Sinclair, Sir Henry 
Howorth, K.C.I.E., ^Ir. Henry Morris, President of 
tLe Royal Colleire of Surgeons ; Mr. John W. Simp- 
son, ^'LCc-Pre^ldtnt \ Mr. Phili]! Norman, F.S. A., 
Mr. Philip Morrell, M.P., Sir James Linton, R.I. 
[iJ.H.L The lower tibles were presided over by 
Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., PPcou SccrctaV'i : 
Mt-^srs. Edwin T. Hall and James S. Gibson, F.ct- 
1‘rebuJt'fit^ ; Messrs. John J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. 
1. , E. Guy Dawber P.]. Henry T. Hare ~F. . and 
John Slater F,[. The following i< a complete list 
of those present : — 

Maurice E. Adams ~Fr, Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. 
0 M.. K.A. J. MacviCLir Anderson. F.R.S.E.. F<t^r 

Frc:iii]ent: ll. I'rank Atkinsnn "Fy. Maxwell AMton M.“, 
IltrRtit Eat--fuid. Sii Mehill Eeacdicintt iCliaiiinan (*t the 
London County Council!. W. C. Rtttlo-. R. K. lh_ll, H. F. 
Didder. Ihofc^'-or Rej^inald DIoiiiti* Id. A W A. ^ I- . . Dotniai 
Blow [F.\ Edward Doehnier MV, G. E. Bond (I’rc-ident 
of the Society of Architect -1, Aldeiman Sir T. V,ui-ittjrt 
Bowater. Thomas Brock, K.A. 7/ A.V C. W. Blocks ~A.\ 
F. S. Blown, George T. Brown "F/ iPiesident ot the North- 
ern Architectural Associationi. John J. Bui net. A.R.S.A, 
M’.V Janies T. Cackett TV, Rhode Calvert TV, Yere 
Caheit. Sydney H. Caslon. Chii'itian Chi n ten sen. F. D.ire 
Claphaiii VI."', Max Claike '_F.~. S. D. Clippinmhilc. IM.D , 
Tin tin a^ E. Collcutt. /^/^f ihV''oh cV ; Jolin C(dlings. How.ud 
ColF. A. S. Ctjpe. A R.A., Hubeit C. Coilctte /. , Altied 
W S. Cio-^ . Aithur G. Cio—. TVGuyD.iw hm’"7'V, Frank 
Bick'.ee, R.A 'HA VC. Fit/roy D<dl p’.VD.iMd G. Dnvu. 
S^rji-unij A. A.; F. Eiloait, Wcillace Elliott, Sir William 
Eiiieison. Fos^ Pirsn/or; Fredeiick R. Farrow rp.y T. 
rhillips Fiitci- TV, William Flockliart TV. Frank Fox .1. , 
Aithur Fninkiin. Peicnal M. Fra-ei M. . Edward Gahriel 
VI. . M.itr Garlaitt '/’.V Alan Geoige, Ein< Georue. 7Veo. 

J. Melton Gilihs. .Fame- S, (Tih-on, I h‘e-/d : 

(i. Fi Gomint . F.S.A. (CU ik ot the London County Councdl. 
MnntajL'Ue Goo'lall Alexainh-r Giaham, F.S.A., Hnn. Seen - 
t-mi . .1. BiMidwood Giay, Edward Gi eenop, Edwin T. Hall, 
1 ‘ i -l^ie'-uU-nf \ Stanles Hainp VI. V F. H. A, Haidc.mtle 
V-L . Henry T. Hare _F.\ Ewen H.i) per F.j, W. H. Harnson 
! Charle-^ Heathcfjte '_F.S Geoige T, Hine F, Geoige 
Huinhlower TF.', Sir TFeniy Howortii. K.C.I.IV, George 
Huhhaid, F.S A. A. A. HinFon T/,A. (Cliairmaii 


uf Vi.' i’ni i: al '<f Appt.iii ( . IV Hut< 1 ui~on J 

IV 1 An-ni / . . G. Lr la't. .i« i,l V . Hau\ O-o -in -Ruk'ii. 

Ju>c p’u -i t nn-p." 1..F .1 . Kit'-' t ) K ' 1 Vnai.M 

P. Ucd. n Lawu-c. . K C . W H l»..r M P.. J >in- ^ 

R I. // I w. ! r.M. k- li 1 , r H I,.... k -- 
Edwin [. L'lrv. i. V W M o \ i-i- - . I ^ \ M.m>n 

M.ic.u nil \ F '^.A / , Rmtrain Mi k. nn.V. \ K \ . 

Chaika MT.aUP MP.lRili.u C M.iiVi.,.'!. 1 \.in.u 
Mil-. Ikon .MU (f, laid Mo. iL FA H Ik • e\ .M. e,. kr g, 
/ ■ H.GleMlh M.o.tJ^lM,.:^. MP. Ah-u W M.-u* / .V 

Ph.hp M Hr i.. M.IV Hm.i> M u i- i I'n. -cimit oi i!.. Ik ^-1 
CoV- _'r. 01 Sui .Vk-.p. F,. M’lnlo, .T ilni M o ■ iv 

V : G Fi'n-: Nrld / . PhV'p Nona-. 1 'S A P tV 

FL'd. n V .V C.qu Mkih* i I’ ■.’< t 11 . I'- .A / . . S P- ki'H 

Pak /.Ss. W'lird I'lk. , WVVun A. kit- /.V H-oue 
Poitm. W. E IV I’m .-a. y. M iV C VaV. - H Ikal IT.i) 
(Pir-iii-nt oi :ht So. 1 1\ oi .Viii la. o ' I Pion--.!' C' H 
R.u’y VI P G- R'- tPi.H-l-o: .o -V L n ion M.^^n r 
B.ii 'h 1 "* A-'. >1 lat’o'i 1 . W . F . Rp- ' / ' Pt.'K. \ Roon--.., >. /’ 

(Pit'ultnt cf the I.-n d' aiil Ycuk'.hin S ■(.!• \v.. W. i .tui 
Roh n-.jii. R-'_in,..l .V IV-un n u VI i.tn- FiUii: V . 

E. Monio R.;'.::: J XoutiP U\\ . W H- a 'i-l -a, pi. 

'^mith 7 .V (Roi_r- '^bcuin / Fi ’uV sic ir V.it V. 

G’il'tit M Siiiip-'iii .! Gi.iham Siuip- -n. F.R C.^ Vdin 

W. SimpM'ii. T (--ikr' n ’ ' : tin Ak h-l- noon 

S P.i kill John "^latei / . t < >-i-oinr. ^miVa J\ . I.- w 
S-»l-'niMn F , ■>. A, Jst.in_e:. H H» atV. .jn- Math a i /’ . 
Air x.tn-h 1 R. ’oiing F ' i Pi * - -h nr ot tV,_ in. 

-lutiou 1, Fi c >Ui a k .1 ' 1 -oil Au_a-'t’;''M T.r ’ t ^l.V 

S I Heniv Taiiutr /. , ILuiy l.n.nti. ; m i-' W. J. 
Tanpei VI V Sn J.^hn Tavloi. K.C.B / . A. G. TVoiplr 

Bi iiiLWrVi TVop.ia- "/ .Haim Tin n iivlo - t' IV.V. 7/.I.. 
GlOI-o TV ail 1, iVoy IV 1 nil - f .T. Ikia-- l W-i 1 natun. 
Fiodriick W.iVrii /..W IV Mkiln^ iki. Hd. m -a t:., In. 
-matt (_i RniliuiS! W. H Wann-. F - in -t WVoei k . 
R A iPiL-eleiit ot tin R.jv.il S.h .r ty .g Pamtris u \Vatt i 
Co1mm-i. Hi R J. Maiiah. Mi A-'oT'- M - kV. R.A. J\{<' 
Fo - ok Tiioimi- B Wlrm - V /. Ikank W WW 
A. Nec ihani MVI-hi 7 ]. G^om^ E. Wuln i W . . Wi k.am 
Wo.'dvaiid F.k. Pei* v < WoiTii.onnwi /. tlke^nlent i-r 
the M.inehest-.i Sr.-crntyi, Alike 1 B. Ycatr- V.. Clyd.. 
Yoana .1. . Moiaan H. Yoang {Ma-ter at the Aimoiiei- 
aii'l IVa-iti-' Comp.in\i. Ian MacAl.-tei. St-itgaiv, and 
othei nicmt'cr- ot rlie permanent statt ,ind iepre-eutati\C' 
lit the Pie--. 

Invitations had been accepted by and covers were 
laid for the Earl of Plymguth [if. 7.1, the Earl of 
Strathcona, the Earl of Dundonald, and Lord 
Burghclere ; hut messages were received from them 
at the last moment regretting their inability to 
attend. A programme of music was performed 
during the evening hy the Westminster Singem. 

The loyal toasts having been duly honoui'ed, 

IMr. John W, Simpson. F/cc-ih<‘5)///c/7, proposed 
the toast of The Houses of rarliament.” The 
toast of the King, he said, was in the case of 
the Royal Institute, of which His Majesty was 
the gracious Patron, of cour-e especially appro- 
priate : and equally fitting to the memhers of a 
profession acutely dependent up )n a r« gular and 
ordert'd governance was that \\hieh he was jiru ileged 
to propose — viz., “ The Housics of Ikirliaimuu.” 
Without that security and peace which their Mise 
and statesmanlike measures afforded, there cmild 
be neither continuity nor advance in the art of 
architecture. Bound in the .service of that exact- 
ing mistress, arclntects, like other artists, nuimined 
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in.irloriuu thoiiub lit- huped nut usele>'^ly. out- 
sidt the strife of iegi'^lating parties. Paiuiours 
I'L-acbi-d t belli from the liuld of battle that u would 
be a bard winter fur the ricdi ; that pn‘eat distress 
wa^ ex[)eeted aiaomt miilimiaire'i, and >^0 on; and, 
themselves serenely s< cure, like ilitur, 

they drop[)ed a “Sympathetic tear fur the trouble'' 
of others. Perhaps it was by reason of this de- 
tachment that the architect was politically a rather 
curi.->us study — he supposed the nearest detinitiuii 
of his views would be that known in America a^ 
‘‘mugwump.’’ The architect’s convictions miaht 
be described as those of a conscientiuiw oppur- 
tuni^t : they varied according t j the condition^ of 
the problem with which he was called up *u to deal. 
Was it a scheme of improvement and rebuilding — 
they would lind him in the ranks of the advanced 
revolutionary Eadical ! he would make a clean 
sweep of the existing and establish a new order. 
Give int ) his hands some ancient structure of 
artistic interest, and where would i)e found "ii c m- 
vinced an iiltra-Conservative ! Not a >tone mu-t 
be touched which could be lett intact ; considera- 
tions of utihtv fell into the remute background, ami 
he would contend for the very crime which marked 
the structural document as authentic ! Thus it 
would seem that while certain (jualities in the tem- 
perament of architects especially fitted them t > assist 
in the deliberations of the Hoime of Commons, 
there was another as[)ect of their prcde-^ional 
character which would enable them without incon- 
sistency to become Lords should their pre-ence be 
preferred in the Upper House of Leeislature. He 
had ventured with some diffidence into this domain 
of pjlitics because he understood such matters to 
be cermane to the toast. But to the architect the 
woi'iL ” IToimes of Pa^diauient ’’ connoted a guite 
other im aning than poiiticMl. There w.-m an inter- 
esting psychological experiment which c )n-i'>tod 
in ascertaininir the mental image evoki-d Ijv a word : 
thus the word ‘•luiiLling” would he huind t> 
suggest in many minds a “cathedral,’’ in cahers a 
“ factory.” The word “ -talesman ” recalled to some 
the U.itures of Hr. Gladstone, to others th se of 
r. rd lieac >imtield, and -o on; so to an architect 
the Ifuu-es of Ibirliameiit meant the -plendid 
mouiiiueiit we owed t ) th(' genius of Sir Chai'lcs 
B.irrv — that -ubtle c )mbin<iti()n of our way- 
w<ird nati\e Gothic det.iil with the , great Classic 
tradmon of balanced dis[to-ition and plan, which 
is the glorv of our profession: a building before 
wliich the austere training of the French and the 
in-tinctiv(> luve of the picturestpuj ot the Fnglish, 
alike liaretl the head and saliite<l the master who 
created it ; and it tlieyas ai'chitects acclaimed th(‘ 
worth of the building it was because it was, as was 
proper to their art, a symbol and an expression of 
the worth of its occupants. 

Sir Chaules McLakex, iM.P., in reply, said that 
L )rd Plymouth, who was t(j have responded to the 
toast, ])ut who was unable to attend on account of 


indi-p -isitiou, wa- tme of thost* men who-e name-' 
would always he a--ociated witli thu-e whu took au 
intere-t in art. lie (the -[^vakeri was a iiiemher of 
an inferior a-sriiihly, hut one wluse c miieclion 
with irt was traditional in \oting, niurt' or le-s 
chterfully, large -ums ef money to he expendt d 
uirb r the au-[)icL s of archittcts and others. Thi* 
House ( f Foiiimons might he con-:(kre)i an enemy 
of archit jCture rather than a friend, ior if the\ went 
hack over its hi.-tory they would find tiiat it had done 
more in the way of pulling down our ancient monu- 
ment- than in building them up. That, however, 
wa< diieperhap- to the fact that politic-^ and art ha I 
never been \ery clo-e frieirU except perhaps in the 
ca-e of the Florentine-, when politics and art wtre 
Very close together. In tlie ca-e of uur Parliament, 
at a time when oratory was at it- h:ghe:?t, art in 
great mei-ure was at its lowe-t, and a- -oiiie p o»ple 
said that oratorv in the be-t ^^enst- had di-appeared 
in the present Parliament, it was t > he hoped that 
art would be m the a-ceiidant, and that what we 
lo,-t in the art of oratory would he compen-at‘^d fi>r 
in the magnificence of th ).-e structure- for wliich 
architects wvre re.-['um-ible. The IL aise of Comm< 
was alway- willing to vote money for architectural 
and arti-tic purposes. It war- the Treasury, nut 
the House of Commons, which wa- respon-ible f-a* 
the stingy grants given t > arti-tic purposes in thi- 
c aintry : and the Trea-ury, he was atixiid. acted too 
often a- an extinguisher on the hemic n -ulution- 
and a-pirati ms of tla* meinh* r- of the Ilou^e 
of Common-^. pLeally. he could n a help think- 
ing that the Iluuse of Commons and the Hoii-e 
of Loixb- ought to have done more in the past 
for the architecture of our country. They might 
have done -omething in the past to di-c mrage 
the leasehold -y-tem that had filled L 'iidun with 
streets of ^<|unlld tenement-, wdiib* -oiiu^ citie- of 
other countries would la-t fiu- all tirnt. London 
had nut the grand boulevard- of Pari-, the Ring- 
>Stras<e of \heuria, or the spacious avenue- < f \Va-h- 
ington, but it po5>-essed many fine monuments ; and 
It wais a city of contra-ts, as it always would be, in 
architecture as in everything el-e. He was not »ure 
that he did not prefer the picturesque crudities of 
our London streets, a<lorned liy works of uur modern 
architect-, to the somewhat grand regularity of 
mo<lern cities of the (’ontineiit. With all our re- 
,-trictt d resonice-, wm had in Lond m as beautiful a 
collection of buildings, as interesting a series of 
historical monuments, a s w'onld be found in any great 
architectiiiMl centre of the \vorld. lie sometime'^ 
dreame 1 dreams and thought thi're were o])portu- 
iiities wTuch might he seized in our great metrup dis. 
For instance, lie lioped to see th(' day when some 
rich man. if Parliament w'ould not help, would take 
in hand Hyde Park Corner, and give us a magnifi- 
cent opera-house in place of the hos[)ital that now 
disfigured the place. He hoped that Parliament 
would provide money to give a new‘ front to Buck- 
ingham Palace, and he wuis encouraged to think they 
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woiiM whe^n he looked at the great work dene since 
the accession of the King in beautifying Ihe Mall 
and St. James’s Park — a fine monumental work 
due to the genius of Mr. Brock, splendidly dis- 
played in the great avenue which Sir Aston Webb 
had done so much to improve. We owed a great 
deal to the King, who had lent bis influence to the 
embellishinent et London, and the King had been 
most ally assisted by Mr. Lewis Harcourt, the First 
ConimL.-ioner of Works, who umlerstocd such 
matters, and who was prepared to do all he cuuld 
in the matter if the Treasury would allow him to 
carry out that work to its full cnnsummation. 

Professor Pkgixald r>Lo:\i field, A.R.A. MV, 
proposed the toast of “Art, Science, and Literature.” 
Art and Science, he said, had a familiar ring to 
architects, because they were taught in their youth 
that architecture was a science and an art, but 
unfortunately their tutors omitted to teach them 
how it was either one or the other ; and when in 
later years they came to te:?t this by their own 
experience they found that the opportunities for 
art were >omewhai rare, that the science of archi- 
tecture was not all that they should desire it to be, 
and that the pursuit of architecture in this country 
was an extremely arduous and exacting profession. 
He would not harp on that familiar string. He 
thought he might take it for granted that all archi- 
tects woithy of the name were artists — if not in 
attainment, at any rate in intention ; and what 
helped them in their work, in the practice of 
architecture, was the art of it. This bad a fascina- 
tion f< r them which was denied to more })rosaic 
callings. Blowing one’s own trumpet was not con- 
sidered right, but he thought he might venture on 
a few remarks in praise of his artistic brethren. 
He had read in The Tuiics of the previous day 
^omo remarks by an extremely competent \\riter, 
who said that he considered the standard cd archi- 
tecture in this country at the present time was 
higher than it had been since the eighteenth cen- 
tury. That was an extremely inteiesting compli- 
ment to architects, and he believed it was a perfectly 
well-founded one. If they kept their eyes open, they 
would find a great quantity of excellent work being 
done in London and all over the country : and he 
was not referring to the work of men of established 
reputation only, but to that < f many men whose 
reputations at present had not reached the dimen- 
sions they would ultimately reach, for they were 
doing admirable work. Yet he was afraid that in 
spite of that — audit was a painful fact — architec- 
ture at the present time in this country did not 
meet with the recognition that it deserved. AVho 
was responsible for that? 5Vas it the public? 
He did not think it was : besides, tlie public were 
the employers of architects, audit would be unwise 
to say anything against one's clients. He thought 
the fault was due to the gentlemen through whose 
eyes the public were made to see all artistic creation. 
There were, he was glad to say, critics of knowledge 


and discrimination who handled the art of archi- 
tecture with the utmost intelligence and symp'^tthy. 
The remarks in The Tunes he had referred to and 
many other articles in that great paper seemed to 
bear him out ; but there were other critics or wiiters 
who treated architecture as a very useful stick 
W'ith which to belabour individuals or institutions 
of whom or which they personally disapproved. 
He did not think he reed particularise the arenas 
in which these gentlemen disported themselves. 
La.-rtly — and this was the unkindest cut of all — 
there were writers who ignored the existence of archi- 
tects and architecture altogether ; they did not recog- 
nise the fact that at the present time there were a 
number of able men who were devoting themselvts 
to the practice of the art. He did not think this 
was as it should be. Architecture had been in the 
past a great art and had occupied a great place ; and 
w'hen one considered all the ability displayed in archi- 
tecture he could not help thinking that their ait 
ought to ccciqiy that place again. It ought to take 
its place— as he believed it would ultimately — 
amongst the sister arts as their coadjutor and ally, 
not as their dictator. As to the sister arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture, and the beautiful art of music, 
he need not say much. All of them loved those 
arts and found in them the source of the most in- 
tense pleasure they were capable of enjoying, and 
he could do no mure than otfer representatives ot 
those arts his congratulations that their w<jrk lay 
in such happy places. No doubt all had read re- 
cently the remark of Mr. Briton Riviere, that any- 
one who had the good fortune to be a landscape 
painter ought to consider that that fact alone was 
worth A 1,000 a year t o him aj)art from any petty con- 
siderations of cash received. The artist's banker 
perliaps might have something to say about it, but in 
any case their painter friends would endorse what 5Ir. 
Riviere had said. Sir Charles McLaren bad antici- 
2)ated a remark he (the speaker) wished to make as 
to the work in the Mall. He should like t3 pay 
his humble tribute of the admiration which they 
all felt for the splendid beginning of Mr. Brock’s 
great monument — not only for its consummate 
tecbniijue, the tine spaciousness of its design, but 
for that personal quality which appealed to tlieiu 
all. Mr. Jlrock was not only a hue artist, but ho 
was also a fine Englishman, who had translated 
into his bas-reliefs that feeling for the life of the 
open air and sea which was one of the great qualities 
of the race. He thrught that 5Ir. Brock and his 
colleague. Sir Aston Webb, had gone far to remove 
the reproach which \\as sometimes levelled at 
Englishmen that they are incapable < f dealing with 
monumental design. It was unsafe to prophesy, 
but he thought that those two artists might feel 
that they had won the gratitude not only of this 
but of future generations by their labours in 
beautifying London, As to Science, of the bene- 
tits conferred by the masters of medicine and 
surgery they were sensible every day of their lives, 
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anil one of their cjuaiities that he most admireil 
was their absolute unselhshness. The way in which 
a "Cientitic man, having made a disc jvery, refrained 
from taking out a patent on it and so making his 
fortune, but rather handed it over to his brethren 
and practically presented the result of his labour 
and genius to the world, showed the high aims and 
ideals of science. As to applied science, probably 
the furni which appealed to them most was engi- 
neering. English engineers bad always ranked 
high in the world, and they saw monuments of 
their :'kill and knowledge in every i mar ter of the 
globe — the great bridges, the euibankment^, aque- 
ducts or barrages, the reclamation of immense tracts 
of barren land. The achievements of the mecha- 
nical engineer were scarcely less womlerfub or 
those tremendous engines of warfare which by ^ome 
grim irony seemed to keep pace with each advance 
of civilisation. A hne work of engineering would 
always appeal to architects and all artists, because 
such a w'ork represented the most perfect expr^s-ion 
of adaptation of means to an end. But there was 
one criticism he should venture ; the engineer 
seldom failed, but when he did it was because he 
forgot hii? proud prerogative and imagined he was 
an architect. There had been cases in which the 
engineer had decorated his building, and the result 
had been a perfect orgy of irrelevant ornament. If 
the ornament were cut away one saw the element 
of stark inimitable strength which was the gl u-y if 
the engineer and the despair of the much harassel 
architect, who had to make bricks with straw. As 
to Literature, he felt on a little more familiar 
ground, because most of them had dabbled at some 
time or other in literature, and some of his friends 
said that he (the speaker) ought to call himself a lite- 
rary man. He would willingly do so if he felt in the 
least qualilied, and also were it not for the fact that 
he liked architecture audits practice. He thought, 
however, he could claim a profound belief in and 
love for literature. He thought the literary habit, 
the faculty of looking around a subject, the 
power of detachment, even of humorous detach- 
ment, from the problems of life, were scarcely less 
important than the scieutilic intelkct. Perhaps 
the scientific intellect burnt with too intense a light 
and lost something oi the half-lights and dim per- 
ceptions of the ultimate possibilities of life. Then 
there was the important role of the king-maker — 
the maker and unmaker of reputations, and possibly 
in these days of booming these gentlemen were too 
much in evidence: they performed their functions 
with indomitable aplomb and perfect irresponsi- 
bility. At the same time they must all recognise 
that the literary man in this sense was an indis- 
pensable [>erson. There were great men before 
Agamemnon, and fine sculptors before Phidias, but 
they knew nothing of them because, as the most 
brilliant literary man of their time had said, there 
\vas no one by to put in “ the harmless necessary 
word.” This rule of the literary man was highly 


important, but the literature which meant mu''t to 
them was that dealing with the imagdnatitni — that 
which bad the p iwer of taking them out of their 
daily lives and transporting them into the world of 
romance, making them think fur once in their livis 
that they were performing prodigies of valour or 
producing consummate works of art. He recollected 
a story of Stoveiisuu, who imed to say that he liked 
to imagine himself galloping acrO''S country at the 
head of a regiment of cavalry, which was the hi'^t 
thing in the world he was physically capable of 
doing. But there Stevenson struck the real note 
of giiiiu3“the golden p>o\cr of the iiiiagiiuiti( ii, 
sliedding it> light on the dull realiu**-^ of the worLl, 
that p_)wer which made them assign to the literary 
man of genius possibly a higher pedestal thanth«-y 
should give to the great artist or man of science. 
^Vlthin the last few weeks two such men had left 
rliem, two of the most striking and picturesque 
figures of the great period which was n iw drawing 
to its close. The world was poorer for their loss. 
But it was not fer them to look back, but rather 
to look forward and to the ri-ing generation to 
carry on the great traditions of the mighty men of 
the past. He had to couple with the toast the 
names of three distinguished men — the toast 
of Art with the name ot Sir L. Alma-Tadema, in 
whom he did not know whether to admire most 
his splendid vitality, or his technique, which seemed 
to get finer and finer the older he grew ; with the 
toast of Science he coupled the name of Mr. Henry 
Alorris, President of the iloyal College of Surgeons, 
one of the benefactors of the race he had already 
referred to ; and with the toast of Literature the 
name of Air. W. J. Locke, the *• Beloved Vagabond ” 
whjhad deserted the arduous service of Architec- 
ture for the more brilliant n alms of Literature. 

Sir Lawiience Alma-Tadi:ma,O.AI.,B.A. ILF.", 
in reply, said that the word ** Art ” was one ot the se 
which awoke in us great thoughts, but the art of 
explaining what Art is remained as in a closed 
book. One could at most suggest what the mean- 
ing of Art might be. Somt years ago the King of 
Sweden, at a Royal Academy banquet, said, “Art 
is the tlower of the tree of lite.” That struck him 
as being a fine thought, and he remembered it 
when ho was last week-end in a beautiful part of 
the Thames Valley. The blossoming trees were 
iieaiitifiil, and made one foi’get how forlorn the world 
looks in winter. Surely our life would be as barren 
as ti‘ee> in winter if we had not the llower of art 
to embellish it, to cheer us and make us tVel luqipy. 
That day he had been to the Alall and had seen 
the lieautifiil new w irk there, which wns full of 
grandeur, and which impel hfi him t i say what a 
wonderful thing architecture is and how proud we 
should be to think that our architects made the 
world more beautiful. He expres^^ed his thanks 
and the thanks of the public for all they owed to 
architects for their works up juid down the country, 
especially in London, where the days were often grey. 
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Mr. IIenky Momus, M.B., President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, ^vho responded for 
“ Science/’ said that science was a very compre- 
hensive term, for it included mental and moral 
philosophy as well as natural philosophy. In 
these days few men were able to speak with any 
authority for more than at most two or three 
branches of science, and anyone who could only 
speak tor one had but an imperfect knowledge 
of that one. So connected and related were the 
various branches of science with one another that 
any great progress in one branch was conducive 
to a corresponding advance in several others. 
In no period of the history of the world had the 
science and practice of surgery and medicine made 
such extensive, such far-reaching, such rapid and, 
he thought he could say, such marvellous progress 
as during the last twenty- five or thirty years. And 
this was due in large part to the advances which 
had be^n made in many other sciences besides 
those which were immediately ancillary to medi- 
cine. Not cnly was there this correlation of the 
sciences, but Science itself ought not to be regarded 
as a thing apart and altogether distinct from Art 
and Literature. To Literature the scientist owed 
much for many suggestions and ideas which had 
led to fertile development and research ; and from 
the arts of drawing, of colouring, of modelling he 
had derived invaluable assistance, for which he 
was also deeply indebted. In one of those many 
literary works— he thought it was called the City 
of the Sun ” by Campaneila — in which authors, 
following the example of Plato in his Island of 
Atlantis,” have chosen the description of an ideal 
republic as the vehicle of their thoughts, it is stated 
that all the women and children were considered to be 
the common property of the State, and that, owing to 
the insufficient and inadequate attention which was 
given by individuals to education, all the children 
from the age of three years were taught by the 
State, not by means of books, but by pictures em- 
blazoned upon the walls of the city. The outer 
wall of the city bad portrayed upon it the figures of 
the legislators and philosophers ; and within were 
six circuits of walls on which were depicted the 
signs and symbols of the sciences. He was not 
aware that in any real city this method of instruc- 
tion had lieen carried further than in the primi- 
tive method of illustration to be seen outside shops 
in some cities of the East, to illustrate in a 
crude manner the nature of the commerce 
which w\as carried on within. However this 
might be, he was sure that Science owed a 
deep dei)t to Art for the assistance it derived from 
engravings, coloured drawings, and other pictorial 
illustrations. But conversely, Art and Literature 
owed much to Science, though there was not time 
to follow that line of thought. There was, however, 
an irretrievable, an irreconcilable ditferenee, despite 
the points in which these various subjects touched 
one another, between Science on the one hand and 


x\rt and Literature on the other — a difference which 
existed and must exist, and which would persist, 
LX. as to their aims and purposes. The goal of 
Science was simply truth ; the goal of Art and 
Literature was beauty and effect. Truth and fact 
Avere especially the objects of Science ; fiction was 
a large factor in Literature ; and Art, despite, or in 
spite of, the old Spartan adage, ‘‘ True art is 
truth,” impregnates and blends the ideal with 
the actual, and the actual with the ideal. Poetry 
might be a hymn of perfection ; art and p_etry, by 
the aid of the imagination, could represent the 
divinity of the gods, the sublimity of the heavens, 
and the sp jtless purity of the angels. But equally, 
such Avere their A ersatility and resource, they could 
throw a glamour and attractn'eness OA'er vice, and 
lend an interest to the drama or the tragedy of 
crime. Science c juld do none of these things ; she 
was no respecter of persons, and it was on account 
of her single-minded pursuit of truth that she had 
met Avith hatred and opposition, and the scientist 
AAuth persecution, in time past, from the Church. He 
had referred to the AA^ay in which Science and Litera- 
ture act and react upon each other, but also there 
Avere many instances of men being distinguished in 
both art or Literature and Science ; and medicine 
had been foremost amongst the A^arious professions 
in the number of men brought up in its ranks Avho 
had made themseh'es distinguished in art and in 
literature. Sir Christopher Wren was a distinguished 
scientist before he became a distinguished architect. 
Of Wren’s AA'ork as an architect, done, he belieA’od, at 
a period when the art and science of architecture 
was at a A^ery low ebb, he would not venture to 
express an opinion. But he might be allowed to 
utter a regret about something in connection with 
the AA'ork of that great architect. It Avas well knoAvn 
that Wren desired to build a colonnade around a 
piazza in front cf St. Paul’s, much like that of 
Bernini’s in Rome in front of St. Peter’s ; and it 
AA'as also Wren’s great desire to lay out the city of 
London, after it had been destroyed by the Fire, with 
broad tine streets radiating from an open space ; 
but this scheme Avas preA'ented by two causes, 
namely, the value of the land round about St. Paul’s 
and because the land belonged to numerous private 
indiAuduals. We Avere suffering from the same 
causes now. Could Wren's vieAVs haA'e been fol- 
loAved we should not haA^e long roAvs of narrow, 
dull, and dreary streets to produce a depressing 
and A^ery inartistic effect on the population of Lon- 
don. Wren AA^as not only distinguished on many 
scientihe grounds, but he aa’rs worthy of remem- 
brance as the Avould-be beautitier of the streets of 
London. 

Mr. W. J. Locke [II. A.], who responded for 
Literature, said he felt that, instead of presuming 
to address them, he ought to be in a state of agita- 
tion, wondering whether anything had gone wrong 
with the dinner, and his friend Mr, Mac A lister 
would understand A\ffiat that feeling was like. 
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Dissociated as it was that evenintr from Art, one 
was alway*- puz/Ted for the want of a ikdinuit n of 
what Luera[urt‘ is. ddh re w^rt ceitain f(a‘n.< td‘ liu - 
ratiire — thert^ were ^[ontaiumDs JAvoV". ClibhouA 
iKr'.me a)i>I f'j the nh! /: K}Hpiu 

toul'i not come within the -^pliere of whjt wais 
ordinarily known a- art ; wherea- iniaydnativt lite- 
rature — p letry, the hiydier forms of the drama, and 
imaudnative romance — ware as much art paint- 
imn sculpture, or architecture. It was only 4111 te 
lately that a su<i<:e''tion had cmiie t<> liim, not for 
a detinition, hut f^ a* a mean^ wdierehy one miedit 
f< rm '^ome kind of an idea of what literature i-. 
and that was in the ftjriii of a '^toiy-'-a ^itory of two 
Working men leaning over a puhlic-boiU''e har. 
One man says to the other, Bill, why do you mix 
beer and w^hisky *? " The other man replies, Can't 
you see *? If I went on drinking beer I would get 
full before I got drunk : if I went on drinking 
whi-ky, I would get drunk before I got full; but 
by miximt them I get forradler very comfortable.” 
And so it seemed to him that if a man mixed the 
ardent spirit of Shelley with the filling prose of 
Gibbon he could get on very comfortably towards 
an idea of w'hat literature in its combined sense 
really w'as. Xo one could respond to the toast of 
Literature at the present time without a reference 
to the death of the great chieftain of letters, George 
iNIeredith — an event w^hich had cast a gloom over 
the World of letter^ and art. The great novels of 
George Meredith had alw'ays given him the im- 
pression of a cathedral in their great architectonic 
scheme combined with their lavish wealth of 
peifectly applied detail. His loss was as great as 
the loss of a chief in any sphere of human activity ; 
but as in the high affairs of State, so in the w'orld 
of letters, Le )'<>i cst vu:i‘ Ic m.u’ — iMei'cdith 

was followed in his chieftaincy automatically, un- 
(|uestione<l, by one w'hose name was ahvays received 
in the Institute with pleasure — vi/. Thomas Hardy, 
w'ho. w’hen a very young man, w^on the Institute 
Essay Medal. It had been a matter of great regret 
t3 him (the speaker) that during his Secretaryship 
of the Institute the Library had not a copy of 
Thomas Hardy’s es.say that w'on the prize, and all 
the time he had been unable to procure one ; l)ut 
it must be a pleasure to architects to know* that out 
of their ranks had come the doyen of English letters 
at the present time. It wvis a great thing in any 
art that there should be one great, wise, command- 
ing figure who held himself aloof from, and yet 
sympathised wdth, the straggles of the newer gene- 
ration-one w’hom the new^er generation could call 
Master ; one who had struggled with the poAvers of 
darknes.s, poverty, lack of recognition, the critics’ 
contumely, and had come through obscurity into a 
blaze of unrjuestioned fame. It 3vas good that such 
a man should be kept before the new’er generation, 
not only as an example, but as an illustration of 
the remark that there w^ere brave men before Aga- 
memnon. There w'ere many young Agamemnuiis 


al out who might I'O excellent men and line artists, 
but whi.i Wiuv' too piMUt^ U) imagine that thiir> was 
tlh only gcnuMiiun which c\tr maitt red. That 
wa^ a grtat mi-take. He ha^l lu ard Bia-ident after 
Br(‘-ubnt(T the In-titute urge iht* umngtr iin n 
t'> gii back to the gre^at ma-u r- win -e haiuD wuv 
-till: aiiil it that weie tnu* in aichitecture, it wa- 
prefoundly true M the gi\at art and craft f'»r which 
he had the hig.our tu rt-[KUui. 

Sir It. Mli mll Itr v m icur, t'hainnan <4 the 
Loii'lon Co)inty Gonned, in pr. [• -ii\g tin- toa-t of 
“Tht‘ Iteyal In-tTuteof Briti-h ArchituU- and tlie 
AIIIcmI Societie-," said that no dt-uht ili.‘ hnnour ef 
[tr ^rising the it.a-t had fallen him hec iii-e la 
wa^ fur the iiunce the titulai head of a h, dy which 
bad much in common with architect-:. Ont^ t-f the 
objects of such a gathering that e\ening was to 
ahbrd an opportunity of comparing noti - as regards 
the progress which w\i< going on in our midst. It 
happened that this year the London County Council 
had entered upon its tw'enty-first year of exi-tence, 
and, as its Chairman, he had been considering how 
far they could feel that during the past twenty 
years they had contributed to the ]>etterment of 
London. On the w'hole, he thought he could 
answer the guesti m fairly satisfactorily. The great 
insanitary areas wdiich w^ere once a disgrace to 
London had disappeared ; our street^ were better 
and WT-re getting wider everyday, and s ) far a- the 
buildings were concerned he thought w^e couM say 
they were becriining a credit to the city ; while the 
health of London during those twenty years had 
vastly improved — so much so that one-third few'er 
people died now than was the case tw'enty years 
ago. The city, in fact, had become worthy to he 
the capital of the Empire. Architects, too, were 
asking themselve- to-day thi.- guestion, Wliat of 
architecture ? Had arcliitectuiv madt“ pr. giv--, -ay, 
during the la-t fifty years ? Was the architecture 
of the twentieth century likely to put into shade 
the architecture of the nineteenth century ? Some 
years ago a French architect w'ho paid a visit to 
Londim remarked, You have great architects ” ; 
and he added, London is w'onderful^ — ( 'csf yrund, 
c\’St dhjne, rest heou^ccht ronunc un policeman.’' 
by which he [Siv Melvill) Ruppo-;ed he meant that 
our buildings were commonplace. This is no longtu* 
an observation applicable to London. London had 
improved vastly during the last decade. We liad 
left the early Victorian period behind us and learnt 
to follow' the lines bequenthed to us by those great 
masters, Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren, and 
for this w'e had to thank tin* Royal Institute of 
British Arcliitects and other kindred soeuTies. He 
had been reading their Annual Jh port, and hv w'as 
bound to say he had done so with much pleasure. 
The range of the activities of the Institute was 
almost as wude as that of the London County 
Council. The Institute had its Standing Comniittee.s, 
its Board of Architectural Education, a.s well as its 
Council, and the tw'o bodies had much in common 
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one with the other. Education was an important 
X^art of the work of the Institute, and it was now 
the main x)art of the work of the London County 
Council : more than half of the money the Council 
''X^eni VI 7. eleven millions a year — was spent 
on education. As to street improvements, he 
thought they would do the London County Council 
justice and agree that in recent street improvements 
the Council was gradually bringing about a better 
state of things architecturally in London. The 
Cmincil claimed, and had received, the greatest 
p )ssible assistance from the Royal Institute of 
iBritish Architects : they believed that co-operation 
between the two bodies was likely to be p>roductive 
of good to both and of benefit to L )ndon. They must 
not, however, always expect to feel satisfied with 
what the London County Council did, and he knew 
that there had been occasions when architects had 
had to find fault with them. For instance, on the ques- 
tion <J the alignment of the northern front of the 
Strand he remembered the appeals of the Institute, 
and he was sorry that those appeals fell on 
deaf ears, not for want of sympathy, but on account 
of the cost involved on the ratepayers. Neverthe- 
ie3-j,the London County Council had shown a strong 
desire during the last few years to improve London 
architecturally, and they were endeavcuring to do 
so in conjunction and in harmony with the views 
of architects generally. Business and private inter- 
ests must t3 a large extent, he was afraid, hinder 
the architectural development of a great city like 
London, We cannot expect, unless we have a dicta- 
tor like, say, Mr. John Burns, to have things all 
our own way, but he looked forward, as he knew 
others did, to a time when we might have in this 
country, if not a dictator, at least a Minister of 
Fine Arts, who miuht give us some lead and direc- 
tion in matters of taste. The chiA difficulty of 
the London County Council was in regard to the 
control cf buildings. They had had during the 
past ten years 80,000 new buildings to deal with, 
and 148 miles of new streets, and their duty was, 
as far as possible, to see that those new streets 
were laid out wisely and well, and the buildings 
constructed in a proper manner. He knew that 
many of tffian thouglit that the L ondon C’ounty 
Council tinkered t-^o much with the Building Acts, 
and there were th vse who did not agree with the 
attemxR'^ made to amend those Acts : but he would 
not say more, as it was a thorny subject. The 
Institute, whose health he was about to propose, 
was certainly the foremost Institute in the at chi - 
tectural world, and he was glad to see that it had 
received royal approval si^ lately as last year in 
tho matter of its Supplemental Charter, which he 
trusted would be a matter of satisfaction to all 
members of the Institute. With the toast he 
couxded the name of the President, Mr. Ernest 
George. To few men had been given the great 
liax)piness of achievement which had crowned the 
President’s career, whether as designer, as archi- 


tect, as painter-etcher, as water-colourist. Since 
he took the Royal Academy Gold Medal some 
fifty years ago his progress had been remarkable. 
With Mr. Norman Shaw and Nesfield, he recognised 
the un wort hi ness of the architecture and decora- 
tion of the early Victorian period, and by his great 
ability and keen appreciation of the best traditions 
of art he had contrived by his work to inspire the 
younger generation with better ideals. 

The President, Mr. Eexest George, respond- 
ing for the toast, said : We celebrate this year our 
seventy -sixth anniversary, and it is seventy -two 
years since, under its then President, Earl de Grey, 
the Institute of British Architects received its 
Royal Charter. Since our gathering last year the 
most important incident is that His Majesty has 
been ^deased to grant us the new or Supplemental 
Charter for which we applied. This enables us to 
make rules for the better ordering of our house 
f r the regulation of ourselves, and, we hoxie, for 
the benefit of the community. The said revision 
of the Charter and By-laws is the re-^ult of a move- 
ment that stirred, if it did not divide, our camp. 
Architects, especially those in the jii’ovinces, found 
that work which should come to them too often 
went to auctioneers and others who ventured to 
include architecture in their sphere of usefulness. 
In our enlightened metropolis some will get not 
only their groceries, but architecture and decora- 
tions from the Army and Navy Stores, from their 
uphoBiereiN. or from like professors of our art. 
This is a trouble, but it must be met by keexung 
our own work at a high level, and by a growing 
perception of what is good on the xMt of the 
Xmblic. To have all architects licensed or regis- 
tered has been x^i’oposed, though this would not 
Xirevent the employment of outsiders : we should 
also have to admit all sorts and conditions of those 
in practice. We prefer to insist that in future all 
shall enter through the schools, obtaining their 
diploma or certificate which shall distinguish 
the architect from the quack, and we look for further 
legislation to accentuate the difference. The 
change will come gradually by a wise organisation 
of our training sch )cds, bringing all int ) line and 
demanding that a certain standard of efficiency 
shall be att lined for those who would enter our 
Guild. This will be the preparation for Associate- 
shixR and our Fellows will be chosen only from 
those who have passed the schools with a sound 
knowledge of the constructive art, thus eiisuniig 
the public against ignorance and incompetence. 
A Board of Examiners cannot giurantee that a 
man is an artist. To meet the exigencies of the 
hour tlie Charter makes provision for a new class, 
to be styled ‘‘Licentiates,” under which head we 
hope to receive into the Institute the large number 
of practising architects who have outgrown the 
days of schooling and examinations. Till of late 
the Institute has not been an educational body, 
having helxied only by the awarding of prices and 
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ira veiling scholarships. A distinct advance has 
been made in the system of training, and cair 
young men will start ^Yith a better e<|uipuient 
than their seniors enj-yed. We hope they will do 
better work. Student ; of abilit} are coming to 
the front every year and carrying away our 
scholarships. It would be a grand thing for the^e 
promising men, and a public gain, if some of 
these had an opportunity of carrying their studies 
further in a higher schooh aciiuiring a knowledge 
of what is really great in Art. A special scho 1 
has been suggested for these diploma men, amongst 
whom a distinctive prize, a “ Prix de Rome,” 
would be awarded. We feel that Englishmen may 
have their School of Rome, and be under the 
influence of the noblest monuments, as well as 
Fienchmen, Germans, and Americans, who have 
that advantage. A British School of Rome exists, 
and with its members we have been conferring. 
It is doing admirable work. It consists of archieo- 
logists, savants, professors, and men of letters, and 
they cordially invite us to join them in any project 
we may have. Their present arrangements would not 
accommodate us, or meet the requirements we have 
formulated for our Architectural School ; but an am- 
phlication of the present institution would please us 
better than to start a separate venture. Our Com- 
mittee which has been considering this scheme will 
shortly have a definite proposal to bring forward. 
We should like to think that in time painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects will be comrades in such a 
school. Ways and means are always an important 
feature in any enterprise : we have funds which 
may fairly be employed in this educational scheme, 
which is one that may appeal to generous donors 
who are interested in the growth cf art amongst 
us. Hitherto the general public has declined to 
know anything about architecture as a fine art. A 
good building has nut always been appreciated, nor 
a bad building always found out. There are indi- 
cations of a growing knowledge in the matter, and 
of a higher criticism, and this, I am sure, will be 
responded to by ourselves. Buildings that may he 
classed under the head of architecture remain much 
in the minority. But if taste improves we may 
find even the speculator giving us lionest buildings 
on simple line'^, instead of jerrywerk with foolish 
ornament. As a rule the community gets ^^llat it 
wants; our hope is that it will learn tj want the 
best. For the execution of work we have skilled 
craftsmen, and our admirably furnished technical 
schools will increase knowledge and power. These 
schools we value most as providing evening classes 
for the practical mechanic : they are not a substitute 
fi)r a good system of apprenticeship. There is with 
the schools always a danger that a boy gaining a 
useful training in colour, in mcdelling, or drawing 
(most helpful to him in his craft) will think that he 
m ist, with this smattering, become an art student, 
paint pictures, produce statues, or become an archi- 
tect -thus swelling the ranks of the useless uiiem- 


ployt'd. A good mechanic is a nobler object than 
a bad arcliitt'Ct. It is distur]>ing to think what 
will be the future of our many promi'^ing men who 
are starling with evi ry adsantage, and with a 
sound kiuiwledge of tluir calling; tlu iv skeins 
hardly enough work to go round. We ha\e f ilb-n 
upon had times, and, 1 heliese, with few i Xceptioil'^, 
architects' ufiices airl builders’ "http^ are Vcrvijuiet. 
Tho<e who should be building houses either ha\e 
not the money, or are ''peiuiiiiLT it on mot r-caisor 
on Old ^Masters ! \\ e are waiting for the world to 

mend. I (.rtunately, public works and municipal 
works are nut feeling a similar check. We are 
only jii'>t realising that our cities are not all that 
they might 1 e. We have beautiful buildings, but 
they < ccupy positions as if by accident rather than 
design, for theuii'i^t part hemmed in often by mean 
surroundings. We ow^e much to uur Government f or 
the Town Planning Bill, by wPich in time we hope to 
gain healthy and open spaces, dignified approached, 
and the beauty that comes of a w'ell-studied “ lay- 
out ” w'ith architectural treatment. Changes must 
come by degrees to the already crowded cities, hut 
when new’ ground is broken and new suburbs are 
taken in hand builders will conform to some well- 
studied plan. We owe much to Hr. Henry Lever, 
our guest to-night, for his generous endowment of 
a school of architecture fur the special ''tndy of 
towm planning. In the interests of art we archi- 
tects mudt be w'illing to sink some of our 
individuality for the sake of continuity and har- 
mony, symmetry and balance. We have been too 
anxicus on each narrow frontage to stamp our own 
mark. Our personal originahty is not a matter of 
importance requiring a public memorial. A great 
thing is to he prepared beforehand for future deve- 
lopments, and w'e are formulating for general 
guiilance rules that should be observed and which 
wall generally apply to such scheming. The pos- 
sibilities of cur own cit\ are being studied, while 
our Allied Societies are considering their own 
several cities and towms with a view’ to their be^t 
development ; they will then be ready with advice 
w’hen changes ore required. The Bill (T Hr. John 
Burns gives us the opp rtunitv of making repre- 
Senfati( critici'^ins, or sugg^ stions before any 
new’ scheme is sanctioned, and w*e hope to use a 
helpful inlluence. We have made a good tight 
fre m time to time in the interest of some valih'd 
building or monument to save it from dostruction, 
or from being ‘‘ Grimthorped.” We have some- 
times failed in our immediate object, but good lin- 
been done. We have shown the honest riiilistine 
that there is a second way of viewing things, and 
that to many the intrinsic beauty of a subject is a 
real possession that must not ho carelessly sw'tpt 
aw’ay. The {esthetic side has been too often 
overlooked where changes have been made h r 
convenience and economy, wdien a noble concep- 
tion might have been realised. Curiously, the 
American architects in conference have just made 
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infjiiiry of us as to the British rules or regu- 
lations for stcuriinj architectural treatment or 
st}le. With ivLiiet we replied that every man 
d law t.j himself — no regulations deal with the 
quality of beauty : it i^ nut taken into account. 
We are thankful for the appointment of the Royal 
Uoiiiuiission for the Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, which IS under the chairmanship of Lord 
Burghclere, and on the Council of which is our 
Vice-President, Mr. Leonard Stokes : while Mr. 
Forsyth is vigilant on the Council ot the National 
Tru-t for Place- of Historic Intert-t. We have a 
Building Act which we are all .supp i<cd to know 
intiinat* ly. It was :-imple once, but it ha- become 
overlaid with laws till it nowa- bigas the catalogue 
of the Biitisli Museum. It is being revised and en- 
larued, and it pioposes to spare architects respon-i- 
biliry for their woik. It will define for us all details 
of construction for the inside- of our steel-lramed 
building-, as well a- for the parry-walls and front 
wall- which -bould be under its regulation. The 
Work of the architect'.- olHce will be transferred to 
the multitudinou- overworked clerks of a public 
office, caii-i ng delays that will be disa-trous to 
building operations. We have uiged the objections 
to such a drastic change, and I believe our argu- 
ments will be graciously considered in C'ommittee. 
Our Vice-President. Mr. Edwin T. Hail, has been 
indefatigable in In- etiorts in tlii- cause. An Act 
would be simpler tbatdefiiird the thing- that must 
unt be done in building, bteps are now being 
taken to secure the protection of ‘‘copyright’* to 
the works of architects equally with those of the 
painter, the sculptor, and the literary man. At the 
various International C. .inferences this has been 
iiisi-ted on, the firitish Section only showing indif- 
ference to the matter. Now, at the representation 
of our Iii'jtitute, the Foreign Office has practically 
accepted the principle, and l\Ir. l^ielcher and l\[r. 
John W. Simpson are ably pleading for Pailia- 
mentarv ratification of the lieriiel'onvention, which 
included aichitecture with the other arts. Plagiar- 
ism and tile borrowing of idea- will perhap- remain 
as general as at present, l)ut our drawings and 
stiidie- will be our own, as a painter’s rough 
sketciiG-^ are hi^ own, although he may >ell the 
picture from which they were made. Tlie owner- 
ship will be clearly e-tabiislied in fact' of sundry 
legal decisions in the past. Tin* client pays for the 
house we build him, and not for the processes we 
may employ in the making of it. A gt)od client 
lately showed nu' \\ith pride a group of cottages that 
seemed familiar, tlu)Ugh in .stmngi' surroundings. 
These, he said, arc copied fnuii tlu'isc you did for me 
on the other side of the park, and 1 liad not tlie 
heart to tell him ihi.s was an act of piracy. The 
copyright for which we ask will secure to u- our 
documents as well as other privileges of vhich we 
have doubtful possession at present. La-t year 
we had the honour of conferring our Royal Gold 
Medal upon M. Ilonore Daumet, ^^ho was also our 


guest. This year it has been decided, with His 
^Lijesty’s approval, that the Medal be given to Dr. 
Aithur J. Evans, in rec jgniti n of his discoveries 
in Crete, a priceless addition to our knowledge of 
the past. He has devoted his life and means to the 
great work of exploration. Dr. Evan- would be 
with us now but that he is burrowing below ground 
in Crete. He comes to us in November to tell his 
story and to receive the decoiation. Our Royal 
Institute may be reported as in a healthy and pro- 
sperous condition. Our roll of 2,300 member- is 
larger than htrttofore. We have our seventeen 
Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, three in 
S.aitli Africa, one in Canoda, and one in Australia. 
We iiave been consultebL on various matter- by those 
in office, and we have an incivasing iiffiuence, which 
I hope has been used for the general good. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A.. Pas^ Preside /it. pro- 
posed the toa-t of The Guest-,” coupled with the 
name of Mr. AV. H. Lever. ALP. He said that they 
liked to think that their gue-ts came to rhem be- 
cause they sympathi-ed with and appreciated the 
noble art which it was the pride and glory of the 
members to practise. No one who worked with liis 
brains and ha nils could atford to ignore sympathy 
and appreciation, and that was what they felt they 
had troui their guests. In Sir L. Alma-Tadeina 
they liad lOie of their best and oldest friends : and 
as to Air. Brock, much had already bei n ^^aid in 
expression of their great admiration ior his fine 
work in the Alall. "After a brief reference to other 
guests, the speaker continued Air. Lever had bten 
a large employer of architect-, and anyone whu had 
been through the AA'irral district of Cheshire would 
know that Air. Lever had dotted that district ovei 
with l)eautiful houses, and that the large number 
of people he employed were housed in be.aitiful 
homes far suporinr to most employee-’ dwellings. 
Air. Lever had also gieen help in a most practical 
woiy to the Liverpool riiiversity by a-king the 
students to build three cottages fe*r him. and he had 
given much help in regard to the advancement oi 
town-planning, a subject in which he (the -peaker) 
was greatly interested. If he might use a motto ot 
Air. Lever's he would say : As long as we have men 
like that wo may tru.-t bricks and mortar and not 
worry. 

Air. AV. H. Levee, ATP., in reidy, said he could 
understand why architects invited guests on such 
occasions, for they dni not altogether wish to be left 
alone with themselves : it wa- better to have a client 
or two. Cruel Fate had made him a mapmaker in- 
stead of an architect. If he bad any recreations one 
was architi'cture and laiildiiiegand lie hud sometimes 
felt how much nicer it would have been if he bad 
been the architect and his are hi tec ts the clients : he 
should then have had the pleasure, as he knew they 
had — a pleasure wliieh he as client only shared to 
some extent - of planning beautifal buildings and 
seeing them oxt'Ciued. But Fate had decreed other- 
wdse, and he had to submit. He had an arrangement 
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with all architLCts \sho VNc*rktd for hiui, luih tlio 
rcsalt wa< he ha>l \\ r t.> hue hi- iir-t <j:uin\l 
with any ; tta* ai lut^n: .i- tl\it f uil:- m i l j:aril 
to any architutiuai Hoik \w \\.i> ciiuactMl with 
were to he p'lt ih h n to the LliLht, <inh aiiv Work 
that Cuuld ht- a'luiua'lHa-to he a-crihA-d t > tla U'ehi- 
tect, Tnere Were the Seven Lamp- of Ai elntoctiu'- . 
and be often th tight ihcia^ Here three h’nl ling aai- 
for the aiehitccr. L'heie wau, tir-t, the agi when 
the arehiteet iinaLrmeil all the beautiful huiLuim^ 
lie would de-ien and -apLiantcud the eiaeiion i-f 
when he was a man-- tlu eatln-kuMl- and tcHii 
hall-, \c. ; that wa- the Aoe ot InnuCenee. d'htn 
there wa< the aue when he eiaeiLd the build ind- 
ent ru- ted to him : that was the Prime of Lift\ I’hen 
there came the age when he was sorry, more or les^^, 
for all the work lie had done, and that was I>o:aae. 
He was c mvinced that the more worthy an archi- 
tect was, the more advanced he was in hi- profes-ion. 
the more cert tin it was that he would go through 
these three ages. He w'ould he tilled with iih.als 
when he wa- young ; he w'ould find in the prime of 
life how diflicult it was to realise them — that he 
had always a client who -ometimes, which from 
the architect’s point of view ought nut to he thought 
of at all, insisted upon the fact that a huiiding 
was an investment on which there had to he a 
money return. That was a little priint which ga\e 
rise to much irritation and annoyance, and which 
resulted in so many buildings being cut down 
from what they would have been but for this 
necessity. Such matters were of importance, and 
if attention were not given to them there would he 
no solvent clients left. There was the nasty prac- 
tice i)i going into accounts, and the exact cost of a 
building bad to be paid. These were some of the 
difficulties which exuted to-day which be did not 
belLve exi-t^-d in past times to any largo extent; 
but modern eonditirms had to be faced, and work 
done to the best of one’s ability under those dis- 
advantageous conditions. In looking at the co-t 
of building, say three hundred years ago, he found 
that a building that now co-t, say, .t' 18,000 or 
PlO, 000, might then cost about tS or nO, and that 
was explained in this way ; the building- owner 
onlv paid for the right to get timber and material 
and could u-e the lab ntr from his estate free*, imd 
the cost was apparently kept very low. A paralk'l 
of that sort of thing could be found, to some extent, 
if theL-mdun County Council turned its employees 
upon the erectinri of its new Hall without charging 
thn cost of this labour ; or if the great railway 
companies did the -ameon the works they executed. 
That was how staamngly cheap buildings were 
erected in those days wlien there was such a lavish 
use of oak and so on. The labour cost nothing, 
or, rather, was not always charged against the 
building. Those day- were gone, and the problem 
to-day was how^ to get really beautiful buildings 
without the necessity for ha\ing rich clie‘nts. He 
had always sympathised to a certain extent with 


the j-rrv-buibb,r, ii»r he ft It la* Has mmt -inmd 
ae.uu-t u.aii -imhiig. II:- ida m-’ Htav m>i 

eh\att.d, anki la buiit Hh.it ha ha'i f-siud a etitan 
iki'- uf pt upla H aula i, at a imit iht \ i mild aUbol 
tt) pa\ : a littla jtariMur. a l.tth* puixh. aiid -u on. 
If Uu jr n*\ -h'l’idt r H I lit : • an an lut^ u ha h- uM 
iiml that till anh u^-i. iighth aial jtn .]tm ly. i\ fii-ul 
t 1 lit) anwJ’ing hut gnu*! woik, and houM nt»i pio* 
d.uu ila-aiJ pi Lii- that woul i \iolatt' ilu iia-ruums 
t‘t gt'uki art. 'Ikui j- rr\ -i’UiMar va-. ti.eivfura, 
tin uH n haek ' at i*! in- lia ma'la :u hi- offiet autlwhicii 
^uita i hi- part luI ir lIiliiI-. Ciuikl nut -uiiiathing 
ha ibnia in thi‘ matt* r? Hr. ibii- ai -omt.' tmu ago 
niada a -uigau-.iig pr >}> >al for akout tlu* li*Ht.-i 
f' rm of buililing — soinethiiigai m uu im )uli- in h Ineh 
ceaiit'iu had to ha stjuut-_d. H'tW -'uh a s igLX-- 
tLon came from a man like }*Ir. Lli-on ha cuuld not 
think. Tha initial ci b .r inouLI-. wouM ha\ e to be 
so great that unlas- an anormou-. nunihai of houses 
from une mould wera turned out tha attempt to 
greatly cheapen would ha a failura on that ground 
alom. Lut between -iich a form of huildmg and 
the htaut’ful Eli/abathan cottages, with their charm- 
ing doorways and windows and so on, there was a 
gr-at gap. Was it not worth while ha* architects 
to try and get some form of building which would 
ha beautiful, adapted t > the need:? of the time, built 
with material available in our time — material not 
available a hundred years ago — and which would 
supply warmth in winter and cooine-ss in summer, 
and be at all tim*.s an ideal home within the means 
of the people who had to inhabit it '? We shoulel 
think of the people crowding together into one- 
rovnied dwellings wffiile there w'ere thousands of 
co.-tly bouses empty, just because people had not 
the means to live in them. He believed that 
we in our day anil generation wouLl not be 
li\ing up to the standard lived fur us— fixed bv 
tbo-e who went before us — if we did not devote 
ourselves to Cim-idering the material available at 
our hands to-day and the cheape-t form in which 
we could adapt it to our needs, without vulgar 
mo,nutony. Whilst we were taking our exaini^les 
and hiiding our best illustration- of what we 
wanted to pmduce from buildings erected centuries 
ago, wo were, perhaps, neglecting tlie means at our 
hands to-day. In the case of the clothes we wear, 
modern appliances and machinery liad given us 
cloth infinitely better and cheaper "^than cloth ever 
was at the time the architectural masterpieces were 
erected, becau-e advantage had been taken of the 
machinery and materials now availaido. And there 
was no monotony in our clothes ; nav. tliore was 
gi eater variety than ever our f-rehulubN bad. He 
thought we ought to I.e able to get beauty without 
elaborate detail ; foi* beauty depended imax on form 
than on elaboration, and more on pn )per construction 
than on ornament. We could have, and w’e ought to 
have, great beantyproduced under modern conditions 
without monotony— witli infinitely greater variety 
than was ever possible before — by availing oiirselve*s 
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of what modern science and art placed at the dis- 
posal of architects tc-day to enable them to solve 
this great problem. We were now dragging along, 
and our suburbs were made ugly by the style of 
houses put up. There was tc-day no escape from 
courtliness, excet^t by monotonous ugliness, as any- 
one who experimented would find that a departure 
from the present system of thin walls and ugly 
houses meant buildings which could not be put 
up on a commercial basis, and were, therefore, out 
of the reach of the investment-builder. There was 
no profession he had more to do with than the 
architectural profession, and none in which he had 
greater interest. No profession occupied a more 
honourable place in the life of England to-day or 
could do more for our homes in the future. In 
conclusion, he had the honour to propose the health 
of the President. He made Mr. Ernest George’s 
acquaintance many years ago, and he had always 
been a great admirer of his work, for Mr. George had 
done much to solve the dilficult problem of making 
a home tliat was really a home beautiful in all its 
parts, and yet convenient for modern usages, with- 
out degenerating into the appearance of town halls 
or 2 mbiic institutions such as workhouses, as was 
so often the case. Mr. Ernest George had realised 
the ideals of the English home — beautiful in every 
way — and they had reason to be proud of their 
President, as he had reason to be proud that at Port 
Sunlight they had some beautiful exam^des of 
his work. 

The Pre'^ident having briefly replied, the com- 
tmny se^ia rated. 

“Diploma” Course of Architectural Training', 

On the motion of Mr. John Simpson, Vlce- 
Fresidoit, the Council at their Meeting last Monday 
jmssed the following resolution : That the Com- 
mittee charged with the consideration of the j^roject 
for a School of Architecture in Italy be further em- 
powered to consider the possibility of instituting a 
higher or ‘Diploma’ course of architectural training 
in England,” 

The R.I.B.A. Form of Contract. 

The Council desire to call the attention of mem- 
bers to the following letter from the Secretary 
of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland : — 

31 ii' 32 St}eet, Sf/and : 2S Ai>) it 1909. 

To the Sccrciurii li.LB.A ., — 

Dear Sir,- I am desii-ed by my Committee to 
invito the attention of your Council to what appears 
to he a growing [mictice of stating at the beginning 
of hills of quantities that the conditions of cmitract 
will be those agreed between the B.I.B.A. and the 
Builders’ Institute, the while subsequent conditions 
are inserted in the quantities which vary the said 
agreed conditions of contract. 

As those subsequent conditions are probably 


repeated in the Specification there is danger that a 
confusion will arise which would make it extremely 
ditficuli to say what are the exact terms of the con- 
tract between the parties. 

My Committee deprecates such a [R'actice, and 
hopes your Council will agree with the view that it 
should be stopped, and will use influence accordingly 
wherever jiracticable, — Yours faithfully, 

A. G. MMite, Setretary, 

Ilford Emergency Hospital Competition. 

The following correspondence has been handed 
in for publication : — 

‘3 Condi>i.t sacef, IT.; '24.th Ahrd 1909. 
To The CJuilnnan, Ilford Emergency IlospituI , — 
Dear am instructed by the Council of 

this Institute to write to you with reference to this 
Competition. AYhen the 2>articular3 were first issued 
Dr. Greene was named as the assessor. It will be 
in your recollection that this Institute wrote to 
you pointing out that this was contrary to general 
practice where architects were asked to compete, 
and pressing for the appointment of an architect 
as assessor. Y^our Governors very courteously met 
this and appointed Mr. Percy Adams, F. R.I.B.A,, 
in due course, and this fact was notified to QompQ- 
titors. '^ The drawings were sent in. and Mr. Adams 
made his award, placing the design of YIessrs. 
Armstrong A YYright first. 

Yly Council are (juite aware that you stated that 
the Governors do not bind themselves to carry 
out any set of plans,” but this is only a common 
form which is often inserted. There is no question, 
however, that the almo-t uuiversal practice is that 
the architect selected by an assessor as first should 
be appointed to act for the new building, and it is 
beyond question that the as-essor and competitors 
in thi^ Competition hail that in view. 

Y[v Council are informed that after the assessor's 
award the drawings were submitted to Dr. Greene 
(who^e name had been withdrawn before the Com- 
petitioiB, and that on his advice another architect 
has been ajqminted to carry out the work. 

Yly Council feel quite sure that your Board 
would desire to do what is strictly equitable and to 
follow the general custom, and in this belief my 
Council feel that they have only to draw your at- 
tention to the facts of the case to be convinced that 
you will reconsider the whole matter and ap 2 )oint 
as your architects those gentlemen who in fair 
competition were ^^kiced first. Of course after you 
have appointed them they would naturally make 
any modifications in their design or follow any 
other instructions that the Governors might give 
them in respect of the carrying out of the works.— 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

I AX YIacAlister, 

Secretary B.I.B.A. 

See Covrespuiulence, .Ioruxal. 9th M.iy 1908, p. 414. 
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]Li-tice to tht m a- NVthl a- to tlu^ de<njn-r whrt-e 
plan- Nvtiv ultiiuately all^ ptol. Tin* ( rovt.rnor-. 
li )NVeVer. liietNNith thn ditlitulrv : — 

iMe--r-. Arm-troll A .v Whieht’s dtsiuHi- did not in 
any Nvavc‘'mmend themselvt^ m the (ihiveinois ^ ten 
of whom are medical men who have had con-ider- 
able hospital experienct\, anti must extensive in< di- 
hcation- in their plans would have been neces-ary 
to nive ehhet to the Governur-haiiuirement- : in fact 
it was deciile*! that those rei[uiremrnt5 could not be 
carried out with mt reolrawiim: nearly the Nvhole of 
the plan-, (dn the other hand, the plans submitted 
by the-* architect who will be entru--ted Nvith the 
carrving "Ut of the hr-t section being, with a few 
unimportant exception-, in every respect suitable, 
the GovernoiS in c ‘inmon honesty c<juld n-u invite 
Messrs. Arm-tronn W'riubt to so modify their 
de.-mns that the plans when re-(lrawn w^ubl haNe 
been to all intent- and purposes copit - of another 
man's work. 

Ever <ince the competition wa- -uggested, the 
Governor^ have endeavoured to meet as far as 
possible the vrisnes of competitors, but it was all 
along clearly pointedt our that the Governois Nvould 
not hind them-elvA- to carry out any stt of }daiis. 

The G.wernnrs have thonauehly appiamdated th * 
labour-, not only of tlie de-inner- 3ucce--ful in 
-ecuring the premium- (Nvho had at lea-t -ome 
u turn), but also those of the other coiupetitor-, and 
while -oineof the conditions of the coinprtitiun did 
not c >minend theinselN'es to a number r.f the com- 
petit'sr-, the Governors who did everything p )S^iblG 
to meet objections, and to ,idopt the wishes of your 
Institute, rightly maintain th-it they have carried 
out their pirt in the strictest spirit of fairness, at 
the same time hearing in mind that they wiu’e 
deahng with moiif>y received from the public, and 
were therefore discharging a semi-public trust. 

I hope these explanatifms will serve to satisfy 
your Councdl as to the cuurse the Governors luive 
felt compelled to ailopt, hut if any further explana- 
tions are I'eguired I shall he niu^t hapjiy to write 
you tieain. I mnv add that althougdi I)r. Greem* 
has been and IS still our expert medical adviser, the 
Gov^TiKa's cilone have accepted entire resp m.-ihility 
f'>r the course Nvhich has been folhuved. 

Again thanking your Council for their courtesy 
and advice, [ am, yours faithfully, 

B. V) Ahdii Jihin, 


“Registered” Architects 
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1 AMctU'.diN c-Nt th. nn I lo. - . I . n t o :o V---, .i- 
tiou lA Auiilt-i:- .1 I. g,d -t.ttA- m iG 

]iui Ai- t \ t N\ no h hA- b.'» n .ucht. nv iln.i u - iC . Oy 
ftirther Imi-lu.nn lu th. i. -ti.i'tcil a-, m t’- t th-igi'ii- 
lion <.a“ All “ ArGnuct.' 

Thtr> AiA furtiier e. Aivinccil that, a- a it suit ut -ucdi 
action II ccrritrd uut b_\ th.* im iLibei- oi tiie A--<'.ctation 
tliroug'nout thuar.o. u will gLLAtl\ ^L.lirtklre tit . aa .ind 
tnC'AiiagL student- entering the [A’OU— tnii ti) -eek to 
pas- th- (pialiiNing ixaininati. -u- calk d tor ]>y the A-- 
-uciAtioii in "ider t'» a'tain regi-tr tti < ai .i- meinher-, 
aod So i\-idt in uiaat giMnl to Hit pr.A't --ion at large. 

To-day no orl i- hAidly rcc-.‘gir-e'l iw the pubhe- as 
a eompLtLiit accountLint iiiile-s he CiOi legally sign 
biinstlf as a " Clurtcred Accountant" — and NNithout 
larger legal authority than our As-ociati'en. \at they 
haNu. by the use oi tlic piehx word ” C iiartt-red.’' g,dnt.d 
the full recognition of the puhhe na- tlie.r A--ociation 
as tlii- staiidaid of ahiluy reijuiiad in an .Vl-c. A int,HU ; 
and tjii [nerix wool " Ih-ui-n. i^-d " h i- an Lgual value 
for All intecrs a- tie: wuim •' ( icirr. red ‘ h i- lor tin in. 

Tins C haptLi" is fuLy sati-in d tliat d..l in to act in 
tin- direction, in teions .jf the Act unipi whu.h nvl aie 
iiicor[>o' cted. IS r*. -[>on-ibk .dino--: liilIil’;. for the 
hstle-- interest hi: bx the Arehi:.„ct- o: i >nt tri, , in the 
vrork of the A-so., latiso. end fi'>r -o m mv jAiving haled 
hitherto to Join it. Again, t’^ - diiifh d o]Anion in the 
A--(jci.itAAi a- to t'H wi-dooi -i cloi'A Ht' tinr legi-- 
hui\i‘ htlp in th - matter forct - them to '-a CiAielu-ion 
th.H it i-wi-f tome thrpowtr tin n Iian. OLfon a-king 
fi A’ lU' ue. 

WTih tlio-e • ouvietion-. tin uitiuhrr- of ri.i <>ttiNNa 
( haptcr ha\ e decidf d to at t at once without further 
delav, ond now’ ask you to give tliis uiatrer vour tavour- 
able con-ideration and to ]>nn with thorn in giving 
practiced cUecA, tliroughout (Ontario, to the ivgular U'^^c 
of the prolix word *’ 1 h*gi^terr*(l ’* in your prt)fe--ional 
practice a legally <pialihed An liiteeA. 

The late Thomas Mellard Reade / . 

^Ir. T. Mellard Beade. iA'//o//g (decii^d died 
on the 20th ult., in his seventy-eighth year. Mr. 
Beade Nvas a Past President of the Liverpu-d Society, 
and represented that h ily on the Council of the 
Institute in ]s<K)_0]. Mr. Jbnd.- was not <mly an 
architect of high -randing in the LiNC'rpool di-triefc, 
hut had won for himself a di-tin-juished place in 
tlie field (»f sci(‘nct‘ by his g- ological studii s. Thi^ 
following Inogrnphical details jiiv c- llected from 
Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade’s volume pu])li-hedin 1000, 
The Ueco Ic^ >[T lJ[ii<‘{\rnn,/ JhiJ^ a co])v of Nvliich 
was presentiM]' t ) the Lihraiw by the hit.’ Eelinw 
Thomas INfellard Ih ade, ycurngi'i* -on of William 
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James Reade and Mary his wife, daughter of Thomas 
Meilard, was horn 27th May 1832, at 31 Mill Street, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool, where his father had at 
that time a small school. When he was ten years 
old he was sent to an Academy ” kept by the 
liev. John Nevins in Liverpool. He remained there 
about a year, and early in 1844 began to attend 
a school kept by the Rev. William Giles at Sea- 
combe in Cheshire. 

About the end cf 1844 he left school and entered 
the offices of MeS'^rs. Eyes Son, of Liverpool, a 
well-known and very old-established firm of archi- 
tects atul surveyors, as a pupil. On compkting his 
pupilage there he became a draughtsman in the office 
of Mr. Henr}" Horner, another LiverpoL'l architect. 
On 31st January 1853 he entered the Engineer’s 
Office of the London and North Western Railway 
Company at Wariington. He remained in the 
employ of the Company for seven years, becoming 
principal draughtsman in tlie northern division of 
the civil engineering department. 

In 18G0 he commenced private pract.ce in Liver- 
pool as an architect and civil engineer. In 1805 
he took Mr. George W, Goodison, C.E., into part- 
nership. Mr. Goodison bad been a pupil of Alfred 
Taylor, C.E. (1834-64'. whose widow Mr. Meilard 
Reade married in 186(). Messrs. Reade and Gooli- 
son carried out seveial important sewera-ae schemes 
at Much Wo Iton, Waltoii-on the-Hill, Birkdale, 
and elsewhere during their partnership, ^^hich ter- 
minated in 1874. From 1865 until April 1600 
Mr. iMedlard Reade acted as surveyor to the estate 
of Nicholas Blundell of Crosby Hall, who died in 
1894 and under whose will he was nominated with 
Mr. 0''Wald Walmesley of Lincoln’s Inn as a trustee 
of the unsettled estates. He laid out the residential 
e.-?tate of Bluiidt IFand-; in 1 n 65, and has lived 
there himself since 180x8. From 1877 to the end 
of Is-'^O he acted as surveyor to tht‘ Great Crosby 
Local Board. He wa> appointed architect to the 
Liverpool School I’oaid scon after it-> f(U’mation in 
1870, and designed and superintended a large 
number < f their public elementary and industrial 
-^'chools, nc., and made extensive addition^ to 
many others. He also acted a'^ architect to other 
public and private schools in various parts of 
the country, and in additinii carried out a good 
deal of architectural and engineering work of a 
more general character. In 1862 he published 
^Swjgestions for the Formation of a Ft'ic Stnle of 
Architcctinc (John Wealeb He also contributed 
numerous un'>igned articles on Liverpool architec- 
ture to tlie pages of Porcupine at tlie riMpiest of 
Hugh Shimmin,the editor. In I8ll0 he was elected 
President of tlie Liverpool Architectural Society, 
and in that capacity had much to do with tlie 
arrangements Ibr the formation cJ the School of 
Architecture at University College, Liverpool. In 
1871 he was elected an Associate Member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. Meilard Reade, though from his boyhood 


interested in science, more especially in geology, 
did not attempt any original work until he was 
approaching middle age. His earliest published 
writing on scientific subjects was a controversy in 
Future for 1870 as to the mineral or fossil character 
of Eozuon canadciUie^ with Dr. Dawson of McGill 
TAiiversity, Montreal, who later l>ecame known as 
Sir William Dawson. His scientific papers and 
works, written almost entirely since 1870, number 
little short of two hundred, and copies of most of 
them, presented by the author himself, will be 
found in the Institute Library. The foil owing 
notes on hm scientific evork are quoted from the 
Licet pool Duibj Fust of the 28th ult. : — 

It IS interesting to note how Mr. Reade's earlier 
w’ork culminated m the elaborate volume w'hich he 
published in 18S6, TAe Otigiti of Mountain Langes 
red E I pcrinitutallij and DynaitiicaUij and in 
LtJation to tJo i i Gtological Hibtor [/. Inthisvolume 
Mr. Reade endeavoured to ^how that mountain ranges 
are the slo^v emnulative result of successive variations 
of temperatuic in the ciu-'t ot the earth caused by 
depusitii'ii of sediment preventing the escape of the 
central store of heat, much as ridges arise in the lead 
lining of a pantry sink by successive floodings with hot 
and cold water over a term of years. 

The value ot this work was at once freely recognised 
by authorities not only on the Continent, but also in 
America and Australia, and is one which has perma- 
nently modified geologieal thought. The Geological 
Society of London, of whie-h he wa^^ elected a Fcllo^v 
in 1872. awareled him the Alurchij^on Aledal in 1896. 

Aluch in the same way as Charles Darwin followed 
up his earlier volume on the Origin of Sptecie.s by a 
companion volume on the Descent of Man. so did Mr. 
Reade in 1903 publish another volume entitled The 
Evolution of Enrili Structure icith a Theory of Gco~ 
morphic i'hangcs, in wTiicli he further defined and 
illustrated his \iews. . . . 

lli> earlier works dealt with glacial and post-glacial 
geology, chiefiy in Lancashire, which he wuis led to 
ascribe rather to fluctuations or pulsations in the level 
of the earth's crust than to any merely glacial action ; 
and it is noteworthy how. in his papers, it can be seen 
that this led on to investigations into the extent of 
denudation in geologic time, as in a paper for wdiich he 
received speeial thanks in an autograph letter from 
Charles Ihirwin. His later work on the metainorphism 
of rocks under combined heat and pressure resulting in 
slaty cleavage, much of which was done in collaboration 
with i\[r. ITiilip Holland, F.I.C.. was all connected with 
the working out of the main theory in connection with 
wTnch his reputation will go dowui to posterity. 

He was one of the old school of self-taught scientific 
men whose labours have contributed so much to the 
ad\ancement of science in Britain, and whom the rapid 
accumulation of exact knowledge and consequent 
specialisation is tending to displace in favour of men 
trained in the schools. His woik represents the leisure 
of an active professional life. 

Although neither a mathematician nor a highly 
trained physicist, yet he had a strong instinctive grasp 
of mechanical and dynamical principles which, added 
to a habit of cautious and accurate observation, enabled 
him to hold his own in the most advanced fields of 
geological thought, and to detect fallacies in the work 
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of those marheniaticiuns to whom fiLr’.ire'^ aie an ciul in 
themselves and not n mere instrument in tin pur'^uit 
of know ied ere. 

Mr. Reade'*^ eldest sen, Mr. Mellard Treleaveii 
Reade, has been for many years in partnership 
with him, and is eoiuiniiiner bis pracnct'. 

The late Henry Dare Bryan [T]. 

]>y the death of Mr. Dare Ihwan of Ihi'^tol, at 
the early ai:e (-f foity-one, the arediitectural pro- 
fession in the West of Englaml lo-e- one of its luo'^t 
brilliant ami indiiential inmubers. Mr. Biyau’s ill 
health had been a s mrce of anxiety to hm frieiuR 
for some time, and an operation was determined 
upon which it was hoped would have ahbrded per- 
manent relief. About six wctks ago, however, he 
was again seized with illne>s. which terminated 
fatally on the 25th ult. 

Henry Dare Bryan was born at Weston-super- 
Mare in I'StiS, and was afterwards articled there. 
He commenced practice in Bristol in bSOO and by 
his marked ability and indimtry soon attained a 
position at the very forefront of his profession. He 
w'as fortunate in securing a number (jf imp 'riant 
commission^;, and the increasing opportunities thus 
afforded him rapidly developed his powers of 
design and ripened his artistic judgment a^ to ensure 
for him a very distinguished career, w'hich, un- 
happily, has been ended by his untimely death. 
His work, w^hich was invariably chiracteris-rd by 
capable planning cmnbined with originality of treat- 
ment and unusual refinement of detail, has had 
very considerable inffuence upon the architecture of 
Bristol, which has largely benefited by the liberal 
encouragement given to him and his brother 
architects. 

Mr. Bryan was elected Fellow of the Institute in 
1902, and as Bresident of the Bri'>t d Society of 
Architects served on the InUitute Council during 
190G -7 and 1907 -8. The Juustnl Society o^^es 
much to Mr. Bryan’s untiring energy and devotion, 
and during the long period he acted as lion. Sec- 
retary, and again as President, influence has 
been widely extended. His enthusia'^m and kindly 
nature had greatly endeared him t'> his colleagues 
and br uber architects. 

Seven years ago he warn elect"d a member of the 
Bristol Fine Arts Academy, and ho bad ever since 
been most closely associated with tliat iu'^titution, 
hi.s last important w'ork being the pieparation of 
sketch designs for the ulteiation and t xtensioii 
of the huiklingn Among wairk^ completed from 5lr. 
Bryan’s designs are: -Tlie Wesleyan Cduireh at 
Wf stbiiry Park, addition^ to the Deanery, the 
Anne ^lonument and other buildings at Minehead, 
the Western College, Highbury Chapel, the great 
business premises of Lennards Limited in the 
Queen’s Road, and a number of school buildings in 
Bristol and elsewhere, the latest and most import- 
ant being the ^vlerryw'ood Elementary Schools, Bed- 


minster, which are admirable examples of school 
de-ign. His work is also readily recogniNtMl in 
many charming housts, restaurant^, bu'-iness pre- 
mises. and tlecorative interiors in tlie district. 

A widow and one <on are l^-ft to ninuru hi-> loss 
in common with many friend- who thoroughly 
ap[)reciated !us abilities and -telling qualifies. 

5[r. Edwin Hall ha- been appointM by the 
Council to represent tlie iii-titutc at a Conference 
which is being organised bv file Engineering Stan- 
dard- CMiniidtiee to e 'ii-ider the do^irahll]ty of a 
Standard being adopted bu’ -toneware. tiivday, and 
other similar pipes. 

At the Paris Salm this year two Medals have been 
nw'arded to Englishmen — one t > Mr. Edgar Bundy, 
R.I.. in Pa i n ftna ; the other to Mr, luhn W, Simpson, 
in ArcJiitectnrc, for a drawing entitled “The 
Rt edean School, Benffonnat de .Jemies Filles a 
P>nghtou.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Grimsby Town Hall Competition. — The Competi- 
tions Committee have received sati-factory explana- 
tion^ in respect of each of the conditicm^ of this 
CompLtitic)n w'hich appeared to them objectionable. 

Berkshire County Council Offices Competition. — The 
Institute (’ouneil have received a satisfactory reply 
to their suggestions for the amendment of Para- 
graph 1 of the printed conditions. 

Iax MacAli^ter, AccrcfcDa 


MINTTES. XV. 

Spi I i\T. GrNKR'LT. Ml rTiXfg ‘2-lrn Mw lUOU. 

At a Spci i.il General Me^ ting aiinuuonetl by thf* Council 
under Hy-Iaw- bo and bl. anti luM Monday, 21th May 
llPi'.e at s p in. — Fitment . Mr. Edwin T. Hall. U^cr-/’^c^^- 
(h .It. in the Chair : o) Fellows (including s memheix of the 
Council) and 'M A--ociate^ (including 1 member of the 
Counrdh : 

The Secret iry announced the bn^ine-3 of the Meeting — 
viz. to con-ider the proposals of the Council for the le- 
vihon of the Bv laws under the new Supplemental Charter 
gv.int^'d undei Royal T.etters Patent date<l 2l3t fiecemher 
mos. 

The new Chaiter and Diaft By-luw-;, a copy of which 
had been to eseiy inemitev of rli» In-titute re-^iding in 
the Thnted Kingdom, liaving he*'n tormally laid on the 
table, wne taken a- lead 

The Chaiimau reminded membeis tliat .Vs=^ociat*'S had 
the right of speaking upon tlie propo-als, but that Fellow.s 
only weie entitlcfl to vote. 

The By-biWs bring takru in numeiical older (a- far as 
No. 27, wh*ui the Meeting adjoninedi were put to the 
Meeting -ep.iratidy, and vaii<His points rui-ed being dis- 
cn-^ed and answ'ered, in the le-iilt it wa- 

Resolved. That Nos, 1. 2, 4, 5, i». 7, -s. 9, 10, 11. 13, 14, 
15, lb, 17. 19, 2u, 21. 22, 2:4. 2i. 2b. be appro\ed as 
presented in the Draft, and adopted. 
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As regards Xo. 3, it was 

Resolved, That in clause (nh line 4, the words 
“Honorary Secretary or shall be inserted after the 
words “ by the President and ” ; further, that in 
clause (6), line o, the word “ Secretary ** shall be 
altered to “ Honorary Secretary.’ ’ 

As regards No. 12, it was 

Resolved, That in hue 5 the words ‘‘he resides" shall 
be altered to ‘‘ his office is situated”; also, that in 
line 0 the word seven" shall be altered to “ four- 
teen ” ; further, that in line 10 the words “and 
\oting” shall be inserted alter “twelve being 
present." 

regards Xo. IS. it was 

Rl->olvei>, That By-law is shall be redrafted to make 
it accord with the sense ot the previous clause that 
Licentiates pay no “entrance fee or contribution." 

With reference to Xo. 24, where members are liable to be 
penalised for dr-rtuarding “ a published Resolution of the 
Council," the Chairman undertook on behali of the Council 
that existing published Resolutions should be caretully re- 
considered in order to provide against the application of 
thi^ By-law in cases where penalisation is not contemplated. 

A-=i legards Xo. *25, it w'as 

Re-<olvei>, That in lines 8 and 9, the wmrds “ a copy of 
the -'-ame " '^hall be altei’ed to a statement of the 
charge " ; further, that the concluding word'? of the 
By-law — viz. ••it they so decide" — shall be omitted. 

As regards Xo. 27. a propor;ition that the two Past Presi- 
dents to form part of the Council should be the two im- 
mediate Past Presidents wa- put to the vote and lost (Ayes 9, 
Xoes 18). A further proposition that the Council 4iould 
consist of forty-tw'o members instead of forty, so as to in- 
crease the number ot Associate Members from tour to six, 
was iiut to the vote and earned lAyes 16, Xoes 6). Where- 
upon It was 

Resolved, That in line 1 of By-law 27. the word “ forty ” 
shall be altered to “ forty-two " ; further, that in 
clause (n), line 2, the word ■* four " shall be altered to 
*• six,” 

On a proposal that the debate should be adjourned to 
Monday, the 7th June, Mr. George Hubbaid, E.S.A. IF.\ 
having stated that he had already given notice of his inten- 
tion to bring foiward at the Business Meeting on that evening 
some iiuestions on another matter which he anticipated 
would invohe considerable discussion, the Chairman said 
that Mr. Hubbard’s iiuestiou'? and the further consideration 
of the By-laws might both be placed on the Notice -paper for 
the 7th June : if the debate on the By-law’s were not con- 
cluded at that Meeting, a furthei adjournment could be had 
to the 14th June. 

The proceedings closed at 10.10, 


Bcsine-'S Gexeeal Meetixu. 7th Jcxe. 

At the Fitteentli General Meeting iBusine.-'^'l of the 
Ses-.ion 1908-09, held Monday, 7th June, 1909, at S p.m. — 
Present: Mr. Ernest George, Prcbiihiit, in the Chair; 

Follows [including 19 member’? of the Council I and 85 
Associates (including 2 nieuibeis of the Council) — the 
Minutes of the Meeting held Monday, 17th May p. 49tk, 
were taken as read and signed as collect. 

The decease was announced of Chailes lMorri?on, 
Fellou^ elected 1835. 

The decc.we was also announced of Henry Dare Bryan, 
of Biistol, Fdloic, and Thomas Mellaid Keade, of Livei- 
pool, Fdloic. On the motion of Mr. John Slater [T" 1, 
seconded by Mr. Alfied W. S. Cror?s [J\]. the regrets of the 
Institute at the loss it had sustained by the deaths of the 
above-named Fellows weie ordered to be entered on the 
Minutes of the Meeting, and it was resohed that an expres- 


sion of sympathy and condolence be sent on behalf of the 
Institute to their respective families. 

The Secretary having formally announced the receipt of 
a number ot books presented to the Library, a cordial vote 
of thanks w'as passed to the donors. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President — 
ViZ. Tom Xonnan Dmwiddy [F.], Edgar Hugh Woodcock 
[A Henry George Warren Allan Graham [A.', Robert 
Xewton Vanes \4.T 

The Secretary announced that William Brame Goodwin, 
of the class ot Associate^, had ceased to be a member of 
the Institute by resolution of the Council under By-law 20. 

The Chairman having called upon the Secretary to read 
the Reports of the Scrutineeis appointed to count the votes 
recorded for the election of the Officers, Council, and 
Standing Committees for the ensuing year of office. Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams asked on a point of older it Counsel’s 
opinion had been officially taken with regard to the bearing 
on the elections ot the circular letter, signed by the 
President, Vice-Presidents, and Hon. Secretary, issued to 
members in the envelope containing the balloting papers — 
W'hether Counsel's opinion had been taken, not only with 
regard to the validity of the elections as a whole, but also 
w'ith regard to the specific names which appeared on the 
paper in particular. 

The President having stated that he had no reason to 
suppose that the elections were not entirely in order, the 
Seiutineer?>' Reports were read as follows: — 

Scrutineers' Reports. 

976 voting-papers were received — 432 from Fellows, 538 
from Associates, and 6 from Honorary Associates. 

The following are unopposed .— 

President.— Ernest Geoige. 

Hoxon.^nv Secketaey. — H enry T. Hare. 

PvEPRESEXT.iTIVE OF THE ArC HITECTERAL ASSOCIATION. — 

Henry Tanner, jun. 

Auditors. — John Hudson [F." : C E. Hutchinson [A.]. 

Vice-Presidents. — FFcrcJ: Gibson, 732 votes; Blom- 
field, 636 ; Cros?. 585 ; Dawber, 528. 

Xot elected : Simpson, 515 votes; Pick. 394. 
{Signed) E. B. I’ Anson, Chairman, Horace J. Helsdon, 

R. Mauleverer Roe. Henry J. Wadiing, 

S. Keynes Purchase, William H. Burt, 

Serntinee) s. 


Mehders or Council. — Elected : Lanchester, 652 votes ; 
Rieardo, 602 ; Graham, 558 ; Mallows, 516 ; Hubbard, 513 ; 
Xewton, 505 ; Stokc'?. 504; Waterliouse, 464; Hall, 456; 
Slater, 447 ; Foisyth. 446; Macanney. 441; Gotch, 420; 
Claike, 413 ; Wiinperis, 406; Buinet, 404 ; Lutyens, 397 ; 
Prentice, 384. 

Xot elected : Ogden, 368 ; Solomon, 359 ; Flockhart. 
357 ; BiewTll. 352 ; Pite. 351 ; Quennell, 348 ; Farrow, 346; 
Cave, 336 ; Robson, 331 ; Jemmett, 310 ; Mackenzie. 301 ; 
Horsley, 299 ; Woodward, 297; Macdonald, 287; Wilson, 
281; Dunn. 275 ; Blanc, 264; Tubbs, 255; Cooper, 237; 
Snell, 206 ; Downing, 204 ; Beiry, 197 : Warren, 195 ; 
Perks, 159; Blow, 122; Xield. 81 ; Doll, 70. 

[Signed] S. B. Ru?^ell, G. Richards Julian, 

E. Goldie, Arnold S. Tayler, 


Arthur W. Kenyon, H. S. East, 

H. P. Moiickton, E. B. P Anson, CJiaimnan, 

Scrutineers. 


As>.ociAri: Mlmreks t)F Council. — Elected: WiKon, 495 
votes; Munby, 429 ; WilL. 392; Reilly, 375. 

Xot elected: Greenslade, 371 votes; Green, 366; 
Gamniell, 360; Hamp, 232; Warwick, 206 ; Smith, 204. 
{Signed} W. H. Woodiofi’e, Herbeit Wigglesworth, 
Harold Griffiths, S. Keynes Purchase, 

Guy Church. E. B. I’Anson, Chairman, 
Scrutineers. 
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I'lErnE'^EM \ii\i ^ or Ai-Lirr* So, iriu - — vJ: Wi itii- 
itiLiL'n, 744 M'tt-s; 1 >ac'1 , ; L^^, . 

: (hcc^n, trio, ll.b'.u-uu, Wa:-oi , o'^') ; iL>’'ii. 

677 : Kt li, 5 i ). 

-Vu: t'.'tv't,/ . llaK. “)(>) vuA- . IL l , 11 4 >'J ; t.. 

31 o ; ClyiH-, 

HeiiiN -L \Vadlinjf, IL MaiiL\Liti Kol. 

lloivlOe *1. K' \1U " pELtclM^r . 

William H Kur:. IL 1). ILVi.-ai. Cu i - - 

:r: >*> 

Atii StANi'iN'i. C v-i>nrrrL- — . D,*- - -i, 

6bo \oto-: LuI^eu^. IKl.- til.*: U lLaI'.!-, ''' t , 

Gib-on. j 77 : Letii.ihy, It." : 7‘)") , Ibit L< v. Vj'.i . 

WatevLou-f, -jLi , lluiLiKut "A''. 

A'l t . KoliMt 1. '■’iti 1 \,ar -- • CA . Kiti ; 1 vL-^i '1' 

43-3; Kalioni. 442 : W >t-- > 11 . 217 : lb -- , ll''. 

A SS'. c’ui ''t5. -2:-'rL't'i Ibii.aLt', *itL b 

586: Lucas. 4'JO . Tapper. 417 : lAjl: u. 405 . Wai’A.tk 'A* 

A 0'’’ tLc’’c'£ : Aii'-lfL o(jL : A\ 0 ’’U 341 . 

Davison, 32^ : Hainp, 320 : Ayitun 2^>o. 
l-Skynea) Hy. V. Ashley. IL IT. 

K. H -T W. MaiiL.y lluii'-estt'i-. 

C. E HiUchiit-on. IL 13 I Aii-^.n. c La '/ a- . 

LiiEiiATurm SrvAiixtr — il ^ 

R. P. Sp.Oi:.. 7uu veae- . H. K lLc,,r'lu. 0',) 1 . I’a.u W, n.i- 
house. h72 : J. A. CTOtCii, UfA : IL M. 's.m} -- :i ( I'' : 
G. C HabbaiL, 304: A. W. s Cic^^. 5-,;. H H. Sro.laaa. 
578: K, E. Smith, 53b, ; C H. To^vu-r!ol, 545. 

Xut Lev-vb. G H F 53b vo:es : F T 

Baaaailav, 513 , J ILL .u. 4'>'' 

-Ls-li‘/L.-A W H Wai-L7l3 soi.,s: P L W..m- 

bou-e, 7<i2 : W. I Iti,:-, C'mi: W C. GiCt-U. ^77 : A J. 
Stratton, bll : H, Pa--iihjio 523, 

Xol elecie i : F. Cliatteiton, 424 vott- : C, E. Sov^r 

346. 

{Signed) Herberr '^hepherJ, EJwm H. A^iUtci. 

A. Rolaml Condei, E. B. I Am-o.u C >-a.- /-.a a, 

C. Collas Robin. S,' anacers. 

PimcTicE SrANruNu C'^nnir ii.r,— / 7 L ■ ^ — A7<.n.-i: 

Hubbaid, bOO Mjto.-> : Claike. 5 'm). Cbo^-. 535; W E'.aibi. 

524; Snc4l,40l; H. Taum 1 . juu . 4',‘i ) ; B»iL\,4^'-: Pcik^. 
441> ; Watson, 441 ; White, i.j7. 

Xvt ed\tpd: M'uiav, 4i>2 bLitLp’A-, ‘L4 : 

5Yilson. 366: Flint, 2'.' > : Samln‘lL 2b2 : Momim, 27> . 
Wayniouth, 267 ; blon^kton. 210. 

Associahs. — EUcttd : I’oiter. 31b ^ote-; Tanuti. A. W.. 
444; Hewitt, 408; Pearson, Grtenopi, .3>^7; Gunn, 

378. 

Xut elected: Guninieii. 37b, vor^ - : Lana-ton, 347 ; 
Pryce, 345 ; Ayrton. 317: Diekip, 2'^4 : H.mk, 221. 
{Signed) E. K.^Gould WilU. }‘bB%aid V. Xew. 

H, A, Woodinpton, G. Church. 

Law’ton IL Foid, JL B. I'An-im. Ch‘iiinuin, 

Sl) >iiL)i'efs, 

Science SxANi.iNa CnMMrriFE. — Fellxir-i. ^ Kh cted : 
Claike, 7^6 vote^ : Searle-?-Wood. 604 : Dunn, 672 : Gnrbutt, 
b,30 ; Achim-, b,32 ; l>iek'0e. 6,20. Pp<ich, 6,20; Honp^r, 
503 ; I.eNM- Solninoii, 377 ; I'cik--, 57 E 

Xut elect'd \ bloort*. 565 N ote- : CioinpN'u. 325 
.1 N'icrn/h’?. — Kh'tfed \ 5[nnh\ , 500 c uO'- ; 1). I,. Sidi'innn, 
563 ; Burrow--. 520; Wonrun nit. D.-> ; H' wilt. 428 ; Younn, 
418. 

X'd tdeejed: Meildiani. 401 \otc^; Ancdl. 370; 
Bennett, 324 : .Tacu’at'. 2 1^. 

(Signed) Robt. C M.iua>. Aithnr F. LLher. 

Frank E. Sinee, E. B I An -on, (X'lU) miDi, 

Seridnuees^ 


Tin Fl< '-.•b nt ha\ :n_' dti La cd tL- 06’:, , ^ - C-Uiiu il. a'ld 
r L nin.-tt-.r- -ubiy eU-'t-d in a,- ■ nianc" \Mt;. th, 

! -a 1 .- Ih p > 1 1-, a \ . 't' oi ’’ma.i!.- l', :L int.Uctm ici 
thr il 'a’n n,'- 111 e an.c. 1 -n v, r- r’ v m "im v..l- p.,---,d 
b\ ... eba: ." 1 , 

11’. ea’'ii>i Lt. - c.-a . , . i. d ”tni'.cmhip 

by -Ir A >‘i h.,’ 'L lu 1- 1 10> ’A 0 1 

V- El no 

ARiHEK nUAU^ lmr.U>N L 1— s • bL 
l'>n; 7 a : ' I-"5 

1 Ur.Ol LICK L \KE ( I \l H \M L L<.>1 
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EHW \LH ^KINXEL ‘ l-‘' ; ( ’ > 1 . ( , ,,n 

LEIA Y EL-1. 11. W All LHni si \! \ 1 l^p ; 

A- \-n. I li - I 1 

DOLALD MACFHEU'-oN t,oRiniN ( : 7. u/,,- 

.-(/ .L n . 5{. m...al C.a.. i. . 

.TAMLS CHARL]> .MoLF.LL 6 ... . 7 . f- , 

loo- . Mdbf cam , V.m'-’.i 

HARmLD i;E( KWILH RICH VRD- X, ' ]0a3 

. .a'lOOLO"' t / 100- . Ht Co M cl I'*-. \ 

WILLI \M ARTHCR KlOti /3 Pni >, s 
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reizaid to c-uiiu: ciicuLii-, was vot* d npon and camel — 
Aye- 60 , N.'e- Bh 

The anieiidiin'iit h, iu^ thm put a- the -uh-t.uuivo 
motion, the Mceiina 

Ri -^o^ vi.n.hs b,2 \utt‘- to 26 Thai a B\-law he .li.Oie.I 
<u .dinn with the )H)\\ei- of the oOicei- of the In-titiite 
with I’enaid to i-^nin^j ciieulais. 

The t’uulur hn-mr-- on the Agenda— vi/. .1 -eiies ot 
(|ue-tion- to be a-k, d by 5Ir. A. W. S. Cbo-s F. with itfer- 
ence to the ciieiilar letter ivfeiied to in Mr. Hubbaid - rir^t 
re-.dution — wa^ not piocee.led with. Ml Cro-- ha\intr 
w ithdiawn the ipn -non-. 

The Bu-im Mertinn henu c-.mluiled, the ]’n‘-,d< nt 
vacatr*.! the Chair in ta\oui «»t Mi Ibbvm 'T Hall, ioe- 
76 e>o/e/h, who anil (Uine, d tii.it th«' Speeuil (h in m 1 M* * torn 
tor the C'Unideiatioii of the Diatt IL-liiW-. adj.,iun« d tiom 
the 2itli M.iv and m lanpi d tn i.slo' pla< e tluit » venina would 
owniii to the latene-- nt the ii<«ni. he fuithei ailiouined to 
Monday. 14th .lime, at 8 [> m. 

The plot, ediuu- tlien 1 lo-ed, and the M,.-, tiiiL* -* paiated 
at 10 p.m. 






THE StTELEHEXTAL CHARTEE lOOS.— DRAFT BY-LA^VS THEEEUXDER 

PRESEXTED FOR THE COXSIDERATIOX OF THE IXSTITUTE.— 

DISCUSSIOX AT SPECIAL C4EXEEAL MEETIX(4S, 24th HAY AXD 

14th JUXE 1909.— AMEXDMEXTS ADOPTED. 

THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER 1908. 

GriJlDaitl tift ^fbfUtb bg tbf of 6otl of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas King Defender of the Faith. 

To all to whom these Presents shall come Greeting : 

Whereas His late Majesty King William IV. did by Royal Charter 
of Incorporation (hereinafter called the Original Charter) dated the 
eleventh day of January One thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven grant and declare that Thomas Philip Earl de Grey and such 
other persons who were then members of the Society therein men= 
tioned or who should at any time afterwards become members thereof 
should form one body politic and corporate for the purposes recited in 
the Original Charter under the name of The Institute of British 
Architects with perpetual Succession and a Common Seal. 

And whereas the Original Charter contained further provisions for 
the constitution and management of the said Institute and its affairs. 

And whereas on the eighteenth day of May One thousand eight 
hundred and sixty=six Her late Majesty Queen Victoria was graciously 
pleased to command that the said Institute should thenceforth be 
styled the Royal Institute of British Architects (hereinafter called the 
Royal Institute). 

And whereas Her said Majesty did by Her Royal Charter dated 
the twenty=eighth day of March One thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven (hereinafter called the Supplemental Charter of 1887) 
grant declare and ordain that certain provisions of the Original 

Third Seric-, Vul. XVI. No. UL— 20 .rnnt' lOiH. 4 L 
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Charter should be repealed and that the Royal Institute and the 
property thereof should be thenceforth administered in conformity in 
all respects with the Supplemental Charter of 1887 and the By=laws 
made or to be made thereunder. 

And whereas a Humble Petition has been presented to Us on 
behalf of the Royal Institute setting forth among other things that it 
is expedient to make such provision in regard to the election of 
Licentiates of the Royal Institute and in regard to the qualifications 
for Fellowship of the Royal Institute and in regard to the certificates 
of membership of the Rojal Institute and in regard to the educational 
functions of the Royal Institute as hereinafter contained. 

Now therefore We having taken the said Petition into Our Royal 
consideration and being desirous of furthering the Gracious intent of 
Our Royal Predecessors and of promoting the advancement of the 
interests of the Royal Institute have willed granted and declared and 
We by Our Prerogative Royal and of Our Especial Grace certain 
knowledge and mere motion by these presents for Us and Our Royal 
Successors do will grant declare and ordain as follows (that is 
to say) : — 

I. The Council of the Royal Institute shall elect Licentiates of 
the Royal Institute in manner to be provided by By=laws. Licen- 
tiates shall be architects who have attained the age of thirty years 
and either (a) have been engaged as principals for at least five suc= 
cessive years in the practice of architecture or (b) have been engaged 
for at least ten successive years in the practice or the study of archi = 
tecture. Unless otherwise determined by resolution of a General 
Meeting of the Royal Institute confirmed at a subsequent General 
Meeting held not less than seven nor more than twenty=eight days 
after the former meeting no person shall be elected as a Licentiate 
after the expiration of twelve months from the date of the coming 
into force of the first By=laws relating to Licentiates. A Licentiate 
shall be entitled to obtain a certificate of his election as a Licentiate 
subject to such conditions payments and obligations as the By-laws 
of the Royal Institute may from time to time prescribe and on ceasing 
to be a Licentiate shall on demand deliver back to the Council his 
certificate of election as a Licentiate. A Licentiate may use after his 
name the affix Licentiate R.I.B.A. A Licentiate shall not be a cor- 
porate Member of the Royal Institute nor shall he have any interest 
in or claim against the property of the Royal Institute nor be entitled 
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to vote at any meeting of the Royal Institute nor shall he be entitled 
to be present at or take part in the transaction or discussion at any 
General Meeting of any business relating to the Charter or the By= 
laws or the making adopting altering revising suspending or rescind= 
ing of any By=law but save as aforesaid he shall be entitled to be 
present and take part in the discussions at meetings of the Royal 
Institute. Subject to the provisions of this Our Charter By=Iaws 
shall define regulate and prescribe the conditions and mode of elec= 
tion of Licentiates and the payments to be made by them and their 
privileges obligations and advantages. 

3. After the date of this Our Charter no person shall save as 
hereinafter provided be admitted a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
unless he shall at the time of admission be either (a) an Associate of 
the Royal Institute or a person who has passed an examination 
qualifying for admission to the class of Associates or (b) a Licentiate 
who has passed such examination or examinations as may from time 
to time be prescribed by the Council as a qualification for the 
admission of Licentiates to the class of Fellows. Provided however 
that the Council shall have power to elect and admit as a Fellow any 
architect who shall have attained the age of thirty years and shall 
have been engaged as a principal for at least seven successive years 
in the practice of architecture as to whom the Council may resolve 
that it is desirable to elect and admit him as a Fellow. 

3. Every certificate of membership granted to a Fellow or 
Associate of the Royal Institute shall be termed a diploma. 

4. Subject to the By=laws for the time being the Council shall 
formulate and from time to time alter and amend a scheme or curri= 
culum for education in architecture and may appoint in relation 
thereto such boards or committees (whether or not consisting wholly 
of members of the Royal Institute) as may from time to time be pre= 
scribed by By=laws and the Council may apply the funds of the Royal 
Institute in making provision for and furthering and developing 
any such scheme or curriculum and in providing for lectures or 
teaching and for the holding of examinations in accordance therewith 
and for granting certificates in connection therewith and (subject to 
such exemptions as may be allowed by or in accordance with the 
By=laws) no person shall in or after the year One thousand nine 
hundred and thirteen become entitled to admission to the Final 
Examination for Associateship of the Royal Institute unless he shall 
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have passed through a course of study under or in accordance with 
such scheme or curriculum and shall have passed such examinations 
in relation to the subjects comprised in that course of study as 
shall from time to time be prescribed by or in accordance with the 
By=laws. 

5. In this Our Charter the expression “the Council” means the 
Council of the Royal Institute. 

And We do also further will and ordain that subject to the 
provisions contained in this Our Charter the Original Charter so far 
as unrepealed and the Supplemental Charter of 18S7 shall have full 
effect and validity and We do hereby confirm the same accordingly. 

In Witness whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. Witness Ourself at Westminster the twenty=first 
day of December 1908 in the eighth year of Our Reign. 


PEOPOSED AME>TDMEXTS TO THE BY-LAAVS. 

[AAH . — In order to shoic clearly the changes proposed, three separate types are 

employed : 

[a) All matter pioposed to be omitted is printed in this small type. 

(//) All matter proposed to be left unclianged in the existing By-laws is printed in 
this medium type. 

(c) All matter proposed to be added is printed in this large type.] 

I. Membership. 

1. Every candidate for admission to the Eoyal Institute shall make and subscribe 
a statement : — 1st. That he is eligible under the Charter and By-laws ; 2nd. That 
he is willing, if elected, to be bound by the Charter and By-laws, and by Eegulations 
made as hereinafter provided. 

2. Every person desirous of q^ualifying for candidature as Associate must pass 
or have passed the Examination or Examinations required by the Eoyal Institute 
under the provisions of the Charter and By-laws ; and according to a standard 
fixed, and Eegulations made, from time to time by the Council. The examination 
for candidates for Associateship, which shall be held at such times and places as may 
be appointed or approved by the Council, shall be written, graphic, and oral : and 
shall relate to the history of architecture ; the characteristics and details of archi- 
tectural styles ; the nature, properties, and application of building materials ; sanitary 
science ; the principles and practice of construction ; the design and arrangement of 
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buildings; professional practice; and such other subjects as the Council may from 
time to time determine. 

3. Save and except those whom the Council may elect in accord* Eeiiowsani 
ance with the Charter, every person, desirous of being admitted as Fellow or ^ 

Associate, must be proposed according to the domination Form for his Class. The 
Christian name, surname, and place of residence and place or places of business of 

each candidate, shall be inserted in his domination Form ; and this Form must be 
subscribed by him, and, except as hereinafter otherwise provided, by at least three 
Fellows, who shall certify their personal knowledge of him. The domination Form 
must be accompanied by a separate written statement by the candidate, giving 
particulars of his professional education and, in the case of a candidate for 
Fellowship, of his works ; and also by a separate written statement by one Fellow 
who has signed the domination Form, giving particulars of his accpiaintance with 
the candidate as to his professional education and, in the case of a candidate for 
Fellowship, with his works. A candidate for Associateship must have passed, and 
must in his separate written statement declare that he has passed, the Examination 
or Examinations required by the Eoyal Institute under the provisions of the Charter 
and By-laws. 

id) In the case of adon-Metropolitan architect who, beinu desirous of admission. Nou-Metro- 

. . . . . ^ • p<jlitan archi- 

ls a member of any Society in alliance with the Eoyal Institute as herein- tect.-. 

after provided, the domination Form may be signed by one Fellow of the 

Eoyal Institute, and by the President and Secretary of the Allied Society 

of which the candidate is a member. 

(6) In the case of meml)ers of The Architectural Association (^London) desirous 

of being admitted as Associates, the domination Form may be signed by tecuuai a^-.o- 
one Fellow of the Eoyal Institute, and by the President and Secretary of Ailoeiate^). 
The Architectural Association. 

(c) In the case of a British architect not residing in the United Kingdom, the t^riti-h archi- 

candidate for election may be proposed according to the Form Ai, the in the 
domination Form being accompanied by testimonials from welUkiiown 
persons as to his professional position and character. 

(d) In the case of any candidate for membership not being personally acquainted By the 

with the number of Fellows herein required to propose him, the Council certain cases, 
shall, if satisfied with his qualifications, have power to nominate him, and 
to dispense with the separate Avritten statement to be made by a Fellow 
as herein provided. 

4. Every nomination of a candidate as Honorary Associate must state his Hon. As&o- 
Christian name, surname, and place of residence, and must be subscribed by him, 

and by at least three Fellows avIio shall certify their personal knowledge of him. 

5. EA^ery proposal for the election of an Honorary Fellow must be made either Hon. Eeiiow-. 
by the Council or on the nomination of any twelve Fellows, and must give the 
Christian name, surname, titles, and address of the candidate, with a statement of 

the grounds on which he is recommended. 



Hon. CoiT. 
Members. 


Licentiate^ 


Interval be- 
tween nomi- 
n Ltion :infl 
tleetiun. 
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C. Every proposal for tlie election of an Ilonorain' Corrcspoiidinp’ Member imi^t 
be made either by the Council or on the uoinination of at least three Eellow-. and 
must yive the Christian name, surname, titles, and address of the candidate, with a 
statement of the grounds on which he is recommended. 

7. Every person desirous of being admitted as a Licentiate 
must be proposed according to the nomination form of his class in 
manner similar to that hereinbefore provided in respect of Fellows 
and Associates, but his nomination form may be subscribed by any 
three members, whether Fellows or Associates. 

Every candidate for admission as a Licentiate who satisfies the 
Council that he is eligible under the Charter and who is in the opinion 
of the Council a fit and proper person shall be admitted as prescribed 
in By=law No, 12. A Licentiate when and as soon as he is other= 
wise eligible as a Fellow may before the 31st December 1920 be 
admitted for nomination to that class when he shall have passed 
such examination ps the Council may from time to time prescribe, in 
which case he must be nominated and submitted for election in all 
respects as prescribed for other candidates for the Fellowship. 

S. Tlie nomination of every applicant for admission to any class of member- 
sliip or to the class of Licentiates must be forwarded to the Secretary, or 
in the case of a Dominion, Colony, or Dependency through the Local 
Honorary Secretary if any appointed by the Council, for sulmiis'it.n to 
the Council, who shall inquire into the fitnebS and qualifications of the applicant 
so nominated ; and in the case of a nomination of any person residing in a district 
or province where there is an Allied Society as hereinafter defined, but whose 
nomination has not been forwarded through such Society, the Secretary shall 
send notice thereof to such Allied Society, and invite observations thereon. The 
name and address of every applicant for candidature shall be suspended in the 
Meeting-room and published in the Juumnl of the Koyal Institute, with a notifica- 
tion that any objection or other communication must be sent to the Secretarv for 
.submission to the Council within a period from the date of such i)ublication to be 
ll.xed by llegulation of the Council. If, after due investigation of the claim of 
such applicant and of any objection thereto, the Council approve him and find him 
to be eligible and (jualified according to the Charter and liy-law^, lie shall be 
admitted to candidature, and his nomination shall be signed by the Chairman of 
the Council Meeting at which such nomination is approved. The nomination shall 
be read at a General iNIeeting and forthwith suspimded in the Meeting-room of the 
Koval Institute until the day of election. The, name and address of the candidate, 
with the names of his ])ropo.sers. shall be printed in full in the circidar convening 
the Meeting at which such election is to take place. Any communication respecting 
applicants for .admission to candidature, or respecting caitdidates for election, 
received by the Council shall be treated as confidential. 
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Elections. 

0. The election of candidates shall (except in the case in which special pro- Notice of 
vi.sion is made in Lij-ian 9 , By = Laws 3, 7, 10, and 12) take place at Business ® 
iMeetinp's only, and in no case until due notice thereof has been given in the circular 
convening' the ^Meeting. 

10. The voting at elections of candidates shall be bv show of hands, and 
a candidate shall be elected if supported by a majority of those present having 
a right to vote and voting at such election. Provided always that if a requisition 

in writing; signed bv seven or more Fellows and Associates (the majority of whom shall he Fellows) 

Fellows and Associates of whom not less than seven shall be 
Fellows (the total number of signatures being not less than twelve) 

be delivered to the Secretary not less than fourteen clear days before the Meeting 
at wdiich such election is to take place, that the votes for the whole of the 
candidates, or for one or more specified candidates, be taken by voting papers, 
then the election or elections of such candidates shall be so conducted. Voting 
papers shall then be issued to all Fellows and Associates resident in the Pnited 
Kingdom, and shall be returned to the Secretary, so that the same shall be 
received by him at the latest on the Thursday evening before such Business 
Meeting as aforesaid, folded and eiudosed in a sealed envelope, bearing on the out- 
side the signature and Eoyal Institute serial number of the member voting. The 
t oumdl shall appoint not less than three Scrutineers, the majority oi whom shall be Fellows, ami 
of wdiom two shall form a qin^rum, and such Scrutineers shall be summoned 
by the Secretary to meet at the premises of the Eoyal Institute, and at such 
Meeting he shall deliver to them the said envelopes, which shall be opened and the 
voting papers taken therefrom wdthout being unfolded, the Scrutineers adopting 
such further measures as they may deem fit to prevent the identification of the 
voters. The Scrutineers shall then examine the voting papers, count the votes, and 
re23ort to the Eoyal Institute at any General i\[eeting the names of the candidates 
elected — negative votes in the proportion of one negative vote to four affirmative 
votes excluding from election. The decision of the Scrutineers, or a majority of 
them, shall in all matters relating to an election be final. 

Pro\i(letl alwa^'A that when the Council of the Institute receive a unanimou> recommendation formally submitted 
by the Council of any Allied Socufty that a piactisinjg memboi of the piofossion is elijgible ard ^\oithy of heingj elected 
as a Fellow, the Council shall, durinp the the yeais tiom the date of approval ot thl'^ proMsion by the Privy Council, 
have power to elect him, if in theit opinion his work l)c of sulheiont merit. The Council shall aUo have the power to 
elect annually to tlie Fellowship without ballot the Jh-esident or President-elect of any of the Allied Societies who 
may be eligible and apply fur admission. 

11 . In case of the uou-eleetioii of any candidate pro})Osed to be elected by a xon-eiection. 
show of hands, no notice shall be taken thereof in the Minutes of the Meeting. Xo 
candidate who has been excluded from election shall again be proposed within a 

period of twehe calendar months. 

13. The name of any candidate whom the Council are em = Flection of 
powered under the Charter to elect either as a Fellow or Licentiate, LlcentiVel' 
together with the names of his proposers, shall be sent to every 
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member of the Council, and if he be practising out of London to the 
Council of any Allied Society of the province in which he resides, not 
less than seven days before the meeting of the Institute Council at 
which his name is to be submitted for election. 

Every such candidate for the Fellowship receiving the unanimous 
\ote of those present and voting at a meeting of the Council, not less 
than twelve being present, shall be declared duly elected, subject to 
By = law No. 13. 

Every such candidate for the Licentiateship receiving an 
affirmative vote of two=thirds of those present and voting, and in 
any case of not less than twelve, shall be declared elected, subject 
to By=law No. 13. Such voting in both cases shall be by show of 
hands. 

13. Wlien a candidate is elected, the Secretary ■'hall inform him of Lis election 
and shall send him a copy of the Charter atid By-law?, and no elected candidate 
shall be entitled to the rights and privileges of membership or as a Licentiate 
until he shall have signihed his acquiescence in the election. Xo candidate for 
sabscribing membership or as a Licentiate shall be entitled to -udi any rights and 
privileges until he has also signed and returned to the Secretary the Declaration. 
A, B, “■ C or D, and has paid his entrance fee and first annual subscription 
or contribution. 

14. Every member or Licentiate who has complied with tlie pre<-eding 
By-law 13 shall be formally introduced and admitted, at the first General iMeetiiig 
at which he may be present, by the President, or the Chairman of the ^Meeting, who, 
addressing him liy name, .shall say — “As President or Chaii'man of this [Meeting, 

“I hereby admit you a (naming class) of The Poyal Institute of British 

••Architects.'' And every such member shall at such [Meeting sign. a<-cording to 
his Class, the Eegister of the Poyal Institute. Should the elected candidate 
be unable to attend a meeting within three months of his election he 
shall transmit by post to the Secretary his signature to be inserted in 
the Register. 

Id. Any Fellow who has been a member for not less than thirty years, and has 
retired from practice, may, subject to the aj)proval of the Council, be transferred 
without election to the non-subscribing Class of “ Petired Fellows of the Poval 
Institute ’' ; and in such case his iiitere'^t in, or claim against, the property of the 
Poyal Institute shall cease. A Petired Fellow .shall be entitled to be pre.«ent at, and 
to take part in. the discussions on any subject brought before the [Meetings, but shall 
not be entitled to vote. 

10. Any Fellow who has retired from practice may, on his retpiest, bv Pesolu- 
tion of the Council. Ite transferred without election or entrance contribution to the 
Class of Honorary .Vssociates. In the Pegister of Honorary Associates the names of 
such transferred Fellows shall be printed in italics. 
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Entrance Fees and Subscriptions. 

17. Tlie amounts of entrance fees and subscriptions sliall be from time to time 
determined by Eesolution of the Eoyal Institute. 

(</) The entrance fee of each Fellow shall not exceed live guineas, nor his 
aiinual subscription four guineas. In the case of a Fellow elected from 
the Class of Associates, his entrance fee shall not exceed two guineas. 
Provided always that the Council may during their pleasure dispense with 
the payment of an entrance fee in the ease of Xon-Metropolitan Fellows. 

(4) The entrance fee of each Associate shall not exceed three guineas, nor his 
annual subscription two guineas. 

(c) The entrance contribution fee of each Honorary Associate shall be at least two 
guineas, which shall be appropriated to the Library Fund, and his annual 
subscription shall be two guineas. 

(J) A Licentiate shall pay an annual contribution of one guinea, 
and for this shall be entitled (i) to receive a copy of the 
Kalendar and Journal of the Royal Institute; (2) to use the 
Institute premises, subject to any regulations or restrictions 
that the Council may make from time to time. 

IS. Every subscribing member and Licentiate shall pay his entrance fee 
or contribution and first annual subscription Avithin two months of the day of his 
election ; othertvise, unless the delay be explained to the satisfaction of the Loitncil, 
his election shall be void. 

19. A,nnual subscriptions or contributions shall be paid in advance ; and, 
except as provided by By-latv IS, shall be due on the first day of January in each 
year. Every substiibing member or Licentiate elected after the thirty-first day 
of October in any year .shall not. after having paid his entrance fee or contribution 
and first annual subscription or contribution as hereinbefore provided, be 
required to pay any further subscription or contribution before the first day 
of the January twelvemonth subsequent to his election. 

20. Every subscribing member or Licentiate shall be liable for the payment 
of his annual subscription or contribution until he has either ceased to be a 
member or Licentiate under By-laws 22 to 2') inclusive, or has signified in 
writing to the Seci'etary his intention to resign, and has paid all arrears. 

21. Any member or Licentiate wliose annual subscription or contribution, 
due on the fir.^t day of January, is unpaid on the first Jlonday in March following 
.shall receive notice thereof ; and in the event of the said subscription or con = 
tribution not being paid on or before the first Monday in April following, the 
name of such member or Licentiate shall be forthwith posted in the Meeting- 
room of the Poyal Institute, with a statement of the amount due ; and shall remain 
there until the arrears shall have been paid, or until the member or Licentiate 
shall have become a defaulter under By-latv 22. A registered letter, in the 
Form VI, shall be fortlitvith sent to every member or Licentiate whose name has 
been so posted. 
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'2'2. 'Whenever any member or Licentiate shall yjermit his annual subscrip- 
tion or contribution to remain in arrear for a periml exceeding one year, lie 
shall become a defaulter, and a registered letter, in the hoi-m YIT. ^hall be sent to 
him: and, if the arrears Ite not paid within six weeks after the forwarding of >ucli 
letter, the name of such defaulter shall be posted for .'■ix weeks in the Mcciinp-room 
of the Eoyal Institute: and if the arrear' be not p;dd within tlnil lime, the 
defaulter shall be suspended or expelh'd liy Ih-solntion of tin* Council, in manner 
provided by By-hiw hd. Should any member or Licentiate lx* expelled for 
non-payment of his sub'Criptiou or contribution, the ( 'ouncil .'hall Inivc power, 
upon the defaulter uiving to their 'ati?faction an explanation of the non-pavment. to 
reinstate him in hi^ former po.^itiun as a member or Licentiate ; and in such 
case to require the payment of all subscriptions or contributions whitdi would 
be due had he continued a member or Licentiate up to the date of such re- 
instatement, and any costs to which the Eoyal Institute may liave been ptit in 
consequence of the default. 

•2d. In the case of any iviiuw or A.soourte member or Licentiate beinp di'abled 
from ill-health, advanced aye, or uitable from other suflicient caU'C to continue 
to practice his profe'sion. the Council may remit his annual 'ubscription or con- 
tribution and any arrear' due from him, and may further, if tlnqv thereafter tind 
good reason for so doing, reinstate such Fetinw or A-=ociat,-- member or Licentiate 
in his former position as a member or Licentiate. 

24. ,\ny member or Licentiate contravening the Declaration A. 1C ..r C. 
or D, as the case may be, signed by him. or conducting himself in a manner 
which, ill the opinion of the Council, is derogatorv to his professional character, or 
who shall engage in any occupation which, in the opinion of the Council, is 
inconsistent with the profession of an architect or who shall refuse or neglect 
to be bound by a published Resolution of the Council shall be li;ible to 
reprimand suspension or expulsion in manner hereinafter provided. Any member 
or Licentiate who may be convicted of feloiu' shall, Uaio. cease to be a 
member or Licentiate of the Eoyal Institute. 

2d. Any charge under the preceding By-law 24 preferred against a member 
or Licentiate must be in writing, duly signed, and forwarded to the Secretary, 
who shall lay it before the Council at their next Meeting. Such charge shall be 
entertained, considered, and determined by the Council only. l)ut the Council shall 
have power to appoint a Committee of not less than tliree of their own body to 
investigate it, and to report to them thereon. Sliould the (founcil find 
grounds for further proceedings, the Secretary shall send, in a I’egislercd letter, to 
the member or Licentiate against whom tin* charge is preferrt*d. a copv of the 
•same, calling upon him to an.swer such charge in writing within fourteen davs of 
the date of such letter, and, at tlieir discretion, to appear in person before ;i Meeting 
of the Council, or of a Committe(' of the Council. In default of the member's 
or Licentiate’s compliance with the request in such letter, or if his explanation 
be, in the judgment of the Council, unsatisfactory, the Council shall have power to 
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decree the reprimand, the suspension of such member or Licentiate for a period 
not exceeding twelve months, or his expulsion. Xo member or Licentiate shall be 
suspended or expelled unless the Council so decide by a majority of at least two-thirds 
of those present, and in any case by the vote of at least twelve of those present. If 
they so decide, the member or Licentiate shall be suspended, or expelled, and 
cease either temporarily, or permanently, as the case may be, to be a member or 
Licentiate, on the Chairman at the next General Meeting announcing such 
decision of the Council to the members present ; and the Secretary shall thereupon 
communicate the fact by registered letter to such member or Licentiate. In 
any case of such suspension or expulsion the fact shall be forthwith 
recorded in the Journal of the Royal Institute, and, if the Council so 
decide, published in such newspapers as the Council may determine. 
Provided always that, should any facts be subsequently brought to the knowledge 
of the Council which, in their opinion, shall justify them in rescinding their 
previous decision in respect of such suspension or expulsion, they shall 
have power to do so with the concurrence of at least the of number votes required 
for the suspension or expulsion as herein provided, and in such case the Chairman 
at the next Gteneral Meeting shall announce the decision of the Council to the 
members present ; and they shall publish such decision in the Journal 
and the newspapers as before provided if they so decide, in any c.ase of 

^ucli expulsion oi reseissiun. a-- herein mentioned, the tact shall be forthwith recorded in the Jouenal of Proceedings. 

dC. Diplomas of such forms and designs as the Council may from time to 
time prescribe, shall be granted to every Fellow and Associate who is or shall 

be entitled thereto under Regulations to be made from time to time by Resolution of the Royal Institute 

and certificates of such forms and designs as the Council may from 
time to time prescribe shall be granted to every Licentiate who is or 
shall be entitled thereto. 

The Diploma or Certificate ot MemberUiip shall bear the Common Seal of the 
Royal Institute, and be signed as provided by lly-law 41. It shall remain the 
property of the Royal Institute, hut shall be tenable by the member or Licentiate 
so long as he shall remain a member or Licentiate. MTien the holder shall cease 
to be a member or Licentiate, he shall, within seven davs of demand beiny made 
in writing liy the Secretary, return the Diploma or Certificate ; but should he or 
his legal representatives fail to do so, or to explain his or their inability to do so to 
the satisfaction of the Council, the Council are hereby empowered to cancel the said 
Diploma or Certificate, and to sue for and recover the same with costs ; and a 
notice of such cancelling shall be given by the Chairman at the next General 
Meeting, and shall be forthwith inserted in the Journal of the Royal Institute 
and published in such newspapers as the Council may determine. 

II. The Council. 

27. The Council shall consist of not more than thirty-eight forty members, yi^. 

(u) The President, four Vice-Presidents, an Honoraiw Secretary, eighteen 
Fellows as Members of Council, and four Associates as Associate-Members of 
Council. 
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(b) Two past Presidents of the Royal Institute. 

(t) Presidents of the three Societies within the United Kingdom 
in alliance with the Royal Institute which on the 31st December of 
the year preceding the election contain the largest number of members 
of the Royal Institute. In the event of there being an equal number 
of such members in two or all of such Societies, then the Presidents 
of such of them as on the said date contain the largest number of 
Fellows of the Royal Institute. In the event of there being an equal 
number of Fellows in two or all, then the Presidents of such 
Societies as on the said date have the largest number of practising 
architects among their members. 

i d) The Presidents of six other of the Societies within the United 
Kingdom in alliance with the Royal Institute selected as follows : — 

The first six Presidents shall be of those Societies which on the 
31st December of the year preceding the election contain the largest 
number of members of the Royal Institute. In the event of there 
being an equal number of such members in two or more of such 
Societies, then the provision applicable to the selection in Class ici 
shall apply. 

In subsequent years the Presidents, not exceeding six in any one 
year, of the remaining Societies shall be similarly selected until all 
the Societies in Class [d] are represented in regular rotation, and when 
all have been represented the process of rotation shall begin again 
and continue on the same lines. 

In every case under (c) and ( d) as a condition precedent to their 
nominations the Presidents of such Societies must be Fellows of the 
Royal Institute. 

(') One Fellow or Associate of tlie Eoyal Institute as repre.sentative of the 
Architectural A'^ociatiou (London i. 

X(i I’re.-ideut of the Royal Institute who has tilled the oilice for two 
succes'ive years shall be ayain eligible fur the rresideiicy until the expiration of two 
years frruii l!ie tenuination of his tenure of office. 

2'.t. Any Fellow who is or has been a IMeinber of Council shall l)e eligible to 
'erve U' Vice-President, but no Vice-I’resident who has Ulled the office for four 
'!u |'•t„■ssive yeai'.^ shall be eligible for re-election as Vice-Pi'esident until the expiration 
of two year.'? from the termination of his tenure of office. 

oil. Pile Honorary Secretary shall be eligilde to be re-elected from year to year, 
lie shall, subject to the direction and control of the (.'oiincil. have the manairement 
of tlie allairs of the Loyal Institute, and shall cause IMinutes to be taken of the 
proceedings ,,f General IMeetings. and of Meetings of the (’oimcil. of tlie Boards of 
Lxaminers, and of the Standing and all other Committees of the Loyal Institute, 
provided always that no Honorary Secretary who has filled the office 
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for six successive years shall be eligible for re=election as Honorary 
Secretary until the expiration of two years from the termination of 
his tenure of office. 

:> 1 . Aliy Fellow shall be eligible to serve as a Member of Council. Any Associate 
shall be eligible to serve as an Associate-Member of Council. 

oil. Two weeks prior to the Annual General Meeting in May, the Council shall 
issue to every subic-riUng member in the rnited Kingdom entitled to vote thereon a 

list of members whom they nominate to the officer of President. Viee-Pre,ident<. Honorary Secretary, 
Meinbeis of Couiicii, and Associate Members of Council, form the Council as provided in By= 
law 27. for the ensuing year of office. Such list shall contain the names of at least 
twentv-two Fellows and six Associates as nominated for election as Members of 
Council and Associate Members of Council respectively, and the namec ot chairmen of branches, 

of Presidents of Allied Societies, and of a member as representative of the Architectural Association (London). 
Am^ se\en twelve subsciibing or more members, Ot Mhom the majority -^hall be Fellows, 

the majority in all cases being Fellows, may nominate any other member 
candidate for any of the above-named offices named in By-law 27 (a), by 
delivering such nomination to the Secretary before the close of the Annual 
General Meeting, accompanied by a written undertaking by the nominee to serve 
if elected. The name of every member candidate so nominated shall be added 
to the said list, which, with such added names [ii any), shall be the voting 
list for the election. The names of all candidates for election sliall be printed in 
the same type and in alphabetical order. On the back of this list shall he printed 
directions for its use by the members : and any list which fails to comply ^Yith such 
directions shall be rejected by the Scrutineers, and the votes shall be lost. At the 
Annual General Meeting the members present shall elect by show of hands at least 
three ninc Scrutineers, the majority ot whom shall be Fellows. The Scrutineers shall have the 
direction of the election, their decision on any matter relating thereto being final, 
and a majority five of them shall be a quorum. The Aaiting list shall be issued to all 
subscribing members in the United Kingdom entitled to vote thereon within one 
week after the Annual General Meeting, and shall be returned to the Secretary, at least 
seven days before the first General Meeting in June, folded and enclosed in a sealed 
envelope, bearing on the outside the signature and Koyal Institute serial number of 
the member votin<>\ The Scrutineers shall, as soon thereafter as mav be convenient, 
be summoned by the Secretavy to meet at tlie premises of the Fioyal Institute, and 
at such meeting he shall deliver to them the said envelopes. They shall then proceed 
to open the said envelopes and take the voting lists therefrom, without unfolding 
them, adopting such measures as in their discretion they shall deem fit to prevent the 
identification of the voters. The k^crutiueers .shall then open the said voting lists and 
count the votes, and shall report the result to the first General fleeting in June. The 
members who receive the most votes shall be declared to be elected at the said first 
General Meeting in June to the respective offices forwTiich they were nominated, and 
shall enter upon their respective duties after the close of the last General Meeting in 
June. In the event of an equality of votes for the President or Honorary 
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Secretary or for the last place of the four Vice-Presidents or of the 
eighteen Members of Council or of the four Associate= Members of 
Council, the theetioii uf the nunib-i^ Candidates -O reerivIuA >lH‘h eijHalily -hall he 
detenuiiied hy ballot ot* the members pre-etit li:i\iue' a riyht to vote- amlxftine. 
h’he (.'oiiueil so eleeted shall rriiiaiii in oHh-e until the elo-e ol‘ the la-t ( nn’al 
i\[eetiiin in June ot’the year folk>\vhig that in ^vhieli they wert^ rleetnl. 

SI. In the t vtM of :h' he ah or PiVsiSoi: s- i. : Vi f -is. - ... m- P.. - e* 

In the t ent oi the 'vit .a u oi ic ~ Jaitiun . ' i t i I . 'ir v c. . ’ , ; ^ C ' me i - ' . . . - - ' < . i • - . ; ^ > - i ' _ 

ni.-iiJ.rri a ith.n tilt th..:. J K:i ..-i a ir the th r..a cl'm: . nine th' .an.- . : o. : • '.i i e.. 

iK-inn at. toi ti L \ac.att Witt . w . . S .n . .i* k- . ' ’ h- :■ .-i.t,- 

-hall bt Ihh'j,, ni..;. i.oin.i.at. t^to-'N... t u U - ■ ...:h i - b> ; 1’ n . -a. o . ' - i S’ ’ g” . 

acL> -!n[Mni.. .1 b\ a wiittoi mi'l'-aak ih.. r. n. 'a- r . t .etfi lin t > O'C -i ' "ii. > ..k 

to e\ cl V > . - uk-ci -lan.; nit. mot L a h-r i. i ’h. .'’.t.'n. at* i>no,a’‘:. h t>. . i a'.. '^n- ■ a 

Gt.ii..ial Met tin a- pt.-Mh.-'i 'n Pv-I^.a- t,"), : , !,r. ho 1 '.'.ith-ii i. ■: .. th.-. i -- ’.on o. n.--:- ' ni i e.-* i . > - h 

notice Such li-r- -hah b.-' ictnin..! n., th.* ScLi.t. iv at ....'t thit... .k.y- i-. i-.'Il t’n. •ias .M ' ■ , 1 n. “ n ■ . 

ehtill appoint ouc Fchu.v a. I'l L'-ie A-s<-aia.:.- ij a : a-^ ain...... .in i th.. r. .. * i - n '< -’.a !” i 

-hah count the ^ etc- anh i'.-T-''-‘vt the it-- t’r to th.. ■ 1 CrOi. > <1 Mtcthij Tiie i.-'iiu li . : . _ .i-* .. n :h’ i...o. ut 

piuCchui'c -li ih bt -iniilar to thn-e [a.‘\i'h.h in ti-< ta-^ o: tn.. anni,...! thtt n.. in* r.. i-.b* : - .• i at t.n* - . n 

^p..o.d G-Liici il ^f. tting -h.ih oitt-i rui:h\\i:h on h.- tarn*. 

In the t.-\t n: ut the ntiinbo 01 inciniiti - . it tlu C.’.nr.h t.. inj i.iUi'.<l b-, -h.a.h. i.-_' iti ‘ m u:n. ..-..bto’-v 
une-hali uf ihc mil nanAt; pit-Lihb.nl in P\.!..a- 27. tin P .y h In-et a. -h lil pi 'Cf-l t-> .1- tt . . r eh. in. mbo- t-i 
tliL \.LLaucite tiif pi..c. .I'U’t. b.-ing th‘_ -.iin. a- iui. in .h -Liii.. 'l !"i' the bo. .’un.’n ui tin- Ih n- S. - i*ta\. 

Ah nniiikei-. 01 th.. Co’...nch apponr. 1 a^ h.i.-ni jn.j.iih.ki -li..l: iOinan in ‘’ih.n ..ntn th- . ’ >■'».’ u' th. i.i t Gtini..’ 
Mectincr in the lohowm^ -Pine. 

33. In the event of the death or resignation of the President, the 
Secretary shall forthwith forward to every member of the Council a 
notice thereof, and at a regular meeting of the Council, held not less 
than fourteen days after the date of such notice, the Council shall 
elect one of the existing Vice=Presidents to fill the vacant office until 
the next Annual Election of the Council, and the Vice=President so 
elected shall forthwith enter on his office. 

In the event of the death or resignation of the Honorary Secre= 
tary, the Secretary shall forthwith forward to every member of the 
Council a notice thereof, and at a regular meeting of the Council 
held not less than fourteen days after the date of such notice, the 
Council shall elect one of their members to fill the vacant office until 
the next Annual Election of the Council, and the member so elected 
shall enter forthwith on his office. 

In the event of the number of Members of Council being reduced 
by death, resignation, or otherwise, below one=half of the full number 
prescribed in By=law 27 (a), the Council shall issue to every member 
within the United Kingdom entitled to vote thereon a notice thereof 
containing the names of such Fellows whom they nominate for the 
vacant offices. Within two weeks of such issue, any twelve of such 
members, the majority in all cases being Fellows, may nominate to the 
vacant offices any other Fellows, by forwarding their names to the 
Secretary, accompanied by a written undertaking by the nominees to 
serve if elected. The Council shall, within one further week, issue to 
every member entitled to vote thereon a voting list for the election, 
accompanied by a notice convening a Special General Meeting as 
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provided in By=law 65, to be held within not less than seven nor 
more than fourteen days of such notice. Such lists shall be returned 
to the Secretary at least three days before the date of such meeting. 

The Council shall appoint Scrutineers, and the Scrutineers, whose 
decision shall be final, shall count the votes, and report the result to 
the Special General Meeting. The form of voting list and the mode of 
procedure shall be similar to those provided in the case of the Annual 
Election. The Members of Council so elected shall enter forthwith on 
their respective offices. 

The President, Honorary Secretary, and Members of Council 
appointed as herein provided shall remain in office until the close 
of the last General Meeting in the following June. 

34. The Council shall meet at the premises of the Eoval Institute at least once Meetings and 
in every month during the Session, six ten members of the Council shall form a 
([uorum. The President or any five members of the Council may, by letter to the 
Secretary, require an Extraordinary IMeeting thereof to be called. 

00 . Aliy Eegulation made by the Council for carrying into effect the Giiarter Eeguiations 
and By-lavs, and for the general management of the affairs of the Eoyal Institute, 
except as othervise provided by the Charter, shall after notice given be reported to 
a General fleeting for confirmation by Eesolution of the Eoyal Institute, and such 
Eeuulatiou shall be .subject to repeal or alteration only at a Special General [Meeting, 
to be summoned in the manner described in By-lav (15, for the consideration of such 
repeal or alteration. 

30. Any appointment by the Council of the Secretary, or other officer or servant rower to de- 
of the Eoyal Institute, shall reserve to the Council the right to terminate such ap^lntment 
appointment on giving such notice, not exceeding six months, as may be fixed by the of otikey and 
Council at the time of the appointment, and no appointment vithout such reservation 
shall be valid. 

37. The Council shall present a report on the state of the property and aflairs AnnuaiKe- 
of the Eoyal Institute to the Annual General [Meeting, vhich report shall give an sheet, 
abstract of the proceedings during the official year, an account of the funds (^including Estimate, 
a balance-sheet of the receipts and disbursements for the past year properly auditedl. 

and an estimate of the income and expenditure for the current year. A copy of the 
report shall be issued to every subscribing member vithin the United Kingdom, at 
least one week before the Annual CTeneral [Meeting. 

38. The Council shall, unless othervise directed by any deed or trust, have the investment of 
power to invest any entrance fees, surplus income, funds, donations, or endowments. 

in such securities as trustees are permitted by the High Court of Justice to invest in, 
and in the stock or shares of the Architectural Union Company (Limited) ; and such 
investments shall form part of the property of the Eoyal Institute. 

30. All money belonging to the Eoyal Institute and not invested shall be Banter, 
deposited by the Council, on account of and for the use of the Eoral Institute, with 
a Banker in London or IVestminster. 
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40. Xo :^um of money exoeediiiij- ±lo l)e paid on acooiint of the Ifoyal 

Institute ex(‘epi hy a elieque of the ( oiineih slyiied hy thret^ niemljei^ thereof, and 
countersigned by the Secretary or other ()(ii<an- nominated by tlu‘ rouneil. 

41. The Common Seal shall not be allixed to any deed or writing except at a 
^Meeting of the Couiuhl. and then only by tlu^ir authority : and such deed or writing 
shall after the Seal has been allixed be signed by the Troident or the Chairman of 
the ^Meeting, by two other Member^ of (Council present, and by the Honorary 
Secretary, or in his absein'e by another Mendjer of Council, and counter>igned by tin* 
Secretary. Every use of the seal shall be recorded in the Minutes. 

III. The Auditors. 

42. The Pioyal Institute shall annually elect as Auditors one Felhaw and one 
Associate, not members of the Council. Candidate< shall be nominated for the ollice 
at the Annual General ^Meeting on the first ^londay in May, and their names >hall 
be appended to the list of the Council nominated for election. Tlie Auditors shall 
haye acceS'- at all laaisonable times to the ac<'ounts and securities. They shall 
examine the securities and the annual acce)unts before the latter art^ submitted to 
the Annual General ^Meeting, and shall report thereon to the lu>yal Institute. In 
the eyent of the dec-ease or resignatioti of an Auditor, another member c)f the Iloyal 
Institute shall be elected to the office by riesolution of the Poyal Institute after noti(^e 
giyen. 

IV. The Secretary. 

43. The Council shall appoint an officer who shall be ■’The Secretary of the 
Eoyal Institute," and who shall be responsible to the Council and, subject thereto, 

shall haye the management of the establishment and the conduct of the executiye 
business of the Iloyal Institute. 

V. Education and Examination in Architecture. 

Boaitof 44. The Council shall annually appoint a Board of Education 

Edu ation with thc cducation of pupils in architecture and to conduct 

such examinations as are required by the Royal Institute under the 
provisions of any Act of Parliament or of the Charters and By=laws. 

The Board shall not exceed fifteen in number and shall consist of 
such subscribing members of the Royal Institute and such other 
persons as the Council may invite, including representatives of such 
teaching institutions as have accepted or may accept the scheme of 
the Council. The Council may, on the advice of the Board, invite 
other representative persons to act as advisory members of such 
Board. The Board shall have power to elect its own officers from its 
members and to draw up regulations for its procedure. The Board 
may conduct its own correspondence but shall take no public action 
nor incur any pecuniary responsibility. 
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The Council may on the advice of the Board appoint Examiners 
and Visitors in the United Kingdom or in any Dominion, Colony, or 
Dependency of the British Crown, and shall make such regulations 
in respect of their appointment and in regard to the payment of fees 
and expenses as they may from time to time determine. 

The Board shall submit any scheme they may devise for educa= 
tion to the Council for their consideration, and if and when the 
Council shall approve such scheme the Board shall have the super= 
vision thereof and shall annually report to the Council thereon and 
may submit any suggestions for variations thereof to the Council for 
their consideration. The scheme adopted by the Council and any 
variation thereof adopted by the Council from time to time shall be 
forthwith published in the Journal of the Royal Institute. No 
such variation shall in any way prejudice any pupil in respect of 
any work done by him under the scheme existing previous to such 
variation. 

Every Student who has passed the examinat on for that grade, 
instituted or to be instituted by Resolution of the Royal Institute, and 
shall have satisfied such other requirements as the Council may Irom 
time to time prescribe as applying to Students, shall be entitled to be 
registered as “Student of the Royal Institute of British Architects,” 
subject to such conditions and to such restrictions as to continuance 
as the Council may determine ; and a Register of such Students shall 
be kept setting forth their names in the chronological order in which 
they have passed. 

45. Every candidate for the Associateship, after the year 1913, 
before presenting himself for the Final Examination shall have either 
[a) passed through the course prescribed under the scheme adopted by 
the Council as above, or (b) proved to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Education that he has been otherwise properly trained as an architect. 

VI. XliL' btaturoL'v Boaul of E\an]inel^. 

45. The statutory Board or BoauB ot; Kxaiimiei^ appointed b} the Boyal Institute undti tiie piOM^ions of tbe 
Metropolitan Building Act 1^55 jiow the London Building Act and other Acts ot Bailianieiit, shall con-i-t ot 

Fellows of notices than se^en years* standing, to be annually elected by Be solution ot the Boyal Institute; and the 
Council may Iroin tune to time appoint .-uch other persons as they may consider neoe--ary, whether members of the 
Royal Institute or not, to a^^i^t such Boaid or BoiiuB in the conduct of the Statutory Examination^. 


VLL Ordiuury (.'omiuittLA' 15 . 

40. The Couueil .shall have power to appoint Boards and C'onnnittee'-. lur 
the purpose of inviMi'-Mtin- dealing with ?})eeirie ■subjents; ennnected Avith flie objects 
of the ih)yal lii.<titute; and the reports of sueli Boards or Committees shall be 
submitted to the Council in writing. Sueli Boards or Committee^ may respectively 
appoint one of tiiemselves to act as Chairman and one or more as lion. Secretary. 
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17. ^^taiuliiiLr h’oininittoo^ for the promotion of the ari. ^eiiMi a*, litei at m e. and 
practice of the profes^-iou of Architceiure ''imU Im a[)poiiite 1 aniiiiadv 

4S. The Staniliim C'ommittee'^ >hall eaeh (‘*m-i-t of nioro than tweniy-une 
niemhcrs, namely : — Ten Fellow- and -ix A-^oeiati^-. to l)t* oh oIimI annually ni 
manner hereinafter [)rovi led; and (cdiei* member- to be -iio-e (Ueiuiy apponued by 
the Couueil. 

■Id. The fun 'tioii5 of the Standing Foinmittee- -liall be to < oii-ihuu* and itive-ti- 
yate anv subject apji-.aaaininu to r!ie braucle*- of tlu* profe--ion of Aiadiiteei ui'e \\i:h 
which they are re-|)erti\ ely entrusted, and t(» make report- aiid -ueue''tion- thereon 
to» the Council. Tlie }rul)lication of such rejiorts or suuee-iiotL-. or al>-traft- theft of. 
shall be left to the discretion and manayement of the Council. dlie Siaialiny 
(Committees may make communication- at a(ieneral Meeiiny by the tliiaetioii ‘»r leave 
of the Council or Chairman of the -aid Meetiiiy. 

5n. The Standiny (^oiiimiLtee- -hall ea<dt have the nyiit to a|i|ioint Ironi their 
own member.- a Chairman. Vice-Cijairman. and one or nnu-e Honorary >ecrtUarie-. 
and -hall meet at the premises of the Foyal In-ritute ar -ueh itutu-vals a- they may 
deem desirable : and -ikTi (Chairman or Vice-Chairman -hail have power to -uinmon 
a Meetiny c>f his brandiny Committee at anv time he may think lit. -nbjeet in all 
cases to the rouvenience of the Council. Five memi>er- -hall ho n, (|uoriim. 

51. Foul' weeks prior r<.) the Annual ^hmeral Vrtudny in Ma\', the Mandiny 
Committees -hall each send to the Council a list of Fellow- and A.--t M-iafe- wlioin tliey 
suyue>t a- suitable and eliyible to -erve on tlieir re-poetivc (Committeo^ for the 
en-uiiiy year of olliee. T.he pr<acedure for rlie electioii. imdudiny tlie i--ue of a 
yotiny li-t by the (C^aunrih tlie nomination of otlier I'andjdate-, the preparation. 
i:>-Lie. and return of the yotiny li-t, and the duration of the ( 'onimit tet*. shall lx* a- 
proN'ided in Fy-law for the Annual Fhauiou of the (buiiril. so far a- -mdi pro- 
yi^^ions are applicable; and Scrutineer- a[)pointed as therein proyided shall ha\'e the 
eonduct of the election. The yotiny li-t -hall be printed on |)aper of a colour 
di.-tim.'tive from that (jf the votiny li-t for the (doction of tin* ( ouueil. 

Olh The Staiidiny Committees nuiy condiirt their own eorre-poiidtmee and 
business respcetiyely, but -liall take no public action nor incur any pecuniary 
re>ponsibility. 

od In the lir.-^, week of Apiil in (undi y(*ar tlie Staudiny ( ‘ommitt(‘e- shall t*ach 
forward to the Council a report of their proceediiiy- duriny the oilh'ial ytxir. which 
report, or a ‘'Uinmary thereof, >hall be iiicoiyioratcd in the ( ’oum‘ilb rejiort to the 
Aimual (Teueral Meetiiiy. 


F\ . ( hmeral Med iiiys 

ifit Se-Uon -A. The Session shall eomnnuiee on the first Momlay in Aoyembm* in each y(‘ar. 

and shall terminate in the hjllowiny June, but it shall be in the power of the ( ’oumdl 
to vary the eoiumencemeiit and duration of the Session. 
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o“). All Genenil ]\leetiHp:s. excepting Special General Meetings, shall be held on 
Monday (^venings at the j)remises of the lluyal Institute. The chair at such Meetings 
>hall l)e taktai as soon after S oelcfck p.in. as tliere shall be a quorum of twenty 
forty >ubseribing members present, of ^vhom at lea^t eUven the majority shall be 
Fellows. If such quorum be not constituted before 8.30 p.m. the Meeting shall 
not take idaee, and all notices in respect thereof shall be held to have lapsed. The 
( ’ouneil shall, at or ])efore the beginning of the Session, fix the dates for General 
Meetings (excepting Special General Meetings), and a card containing such dates 
shall be forwarded to every member. The Eoyal Institute may by Eesolution after 
notice niven vary tlie «iay, date, time, and place of Meeting. 

•)0. The (fliair at General Meetings shall be taken by the President, or in his 
absence by one of the Vice-Presidents, or in tlieir absence by a ^Member of Council ; 
failing whom, any Fellow whom the Meeting may elect shall take the Chair. 

37. A printed notice of every General Meeting, stating the date and hour at 
wliich it is to be held and the business to be transacted thereat, shall be sent to every 
member and Licentiate within the United Kingdom at least seven days previously. 
Anv General Meeting may by Eesolution adjourn from time to time, but unless the 
adjournment be for a period exceeding seven days no printed notice shall be 
nece>sary. The proceedings at General ^leetings shall be conducted in accordance 
with Eegulations to be made from time to time by tlie Council, 

58. At least four Business Meetings, exclusive of the Annual General Meeting 
in MaA'. shall be held during the Session at, as nearly as possible, equal intervals. 
At these 5[eetings elections for membership shall be taken, and any questions ixTat- 
iiig to the property or the management of the Eoyal Institute, or to any professional 
question, may be discussed thereat ; but notice of any motion intended to be sub- 
mitted to a Ihisiness Aleeting must be given to the Secretary at least fourteen days 
before the date of such fleeting. 

59. Questions relating to the property or the management of the Eoyal Institute 
or to any professional question shall lie brought forward at Business or Special General 
Meetings only. 

()0. Xo Honorary Associate shall be entitled to vote in the election of any 
(Cindidate for admission to the INyval Institute, or on any professional question. 

lU. The Annual General fleeting shall be held on the first Alonday in May, to 
r(H‘eive and considta- the Eeptvrt of the (Vnincil. and to appoint the Statutory Board 
or Boards of Examiners under the Mctu>poiitan Act isr,r> giow the London Jluilding 

Act ISttlk and other Acts of Parliament. A list of the attendances at the Meetings 
of the Council, of the Statutory Board or Boards of Examiners, and of the Standing 
Committees, shall be submitted to the Annual General fleeting. 

i'cj. The Council may at any time (‘all a Special General fleeting for a specific 
purpose, and they shall at any time during the Session be bound to do so on the 
Avritten requisition of twelve twenty subscribing members, of whom the majority shall be 
Fellows, the majority in all cases being Fellows, Avhich shall specify the nature 
of the business to be transacted, and no other business shall be discussed at such 
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Mi't-ring. A Special < ieiu-ral iMia-tiup 'hall In- liAd wiihin thi’i'i' wa-i-k' at’it-r ilit' 
ilclii't-fv ut' .'urh rtM[ui'iiinii to th.- s,-,Tf'ai-\-, and at least seven days’ 
previous notice thereof shall be sent to every member or Licentiate 
entitled to be present. The notice shall state the business to be 
discussed. Any member desiring to propose an amendment at such 
Meeting must specify the same in a notice to be delivered to the 
Secretary at least three days before the proposed Meeting, li witliin 
halt' ail Imur oi after tho time ap[)i >iiir<Ml t'oi- 'imh IMri-iiiiL: th'-rc hi- hm; M.n". forty 
'uli'Ci'ihitiL;' luembtfs prcm-ut. of whom . , v- ;; the majority ,'hall hr Ih-llow'. im 
.Mrrtiiie' 'hall takr phn-e. ami all iio'irt-' in la-'p.-, : ilu-rrof shall hr hrl.l id havr lapsrd. 

63. Should it appear to the Council at any time to be necessary 
for the convenience of business or in the interests of the Royal 
Institute temporarily to suspend the operation of any Bydaw, such 
suspension shall be dealt with in conformity with Bydaw 65. 

ii4. The adopfiou of any iirw Itydaw, or tlm alu-ratii a:, - ri. or rrpral of 
aiiv rxistiiiy liydaw, may Ijr propOM-d oy tln' tfounril Dr in writing hv anv 
t.'.ii.c twenty Ftdlows, lu either ca't a Sjnadal < umeral Mceiiim 'hall be coiiviaied 
in the manner proseribed in liydaw tih to roiisidrr the pmpo-al. 
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65. A Resolution respecting the adoption of a proposed Bydaw, or 
the alteration, suspension, or repeal of any existing one, shall be 
declared to be carried at a General Meeting if there shall be present 
at least forty Fellows ; and if the same be supported by the votes taken 
by show of hands of a majority of the Fellows present and voting 
thereon. Provided always that the Resolution shall be suspended on 
a demand being made at the Meeting by at least twenty Fellows 
that a poll thereon shall be taken by voting papers. It shall also be 
suspended if the Council at their next Meeting demand that a poll 
thereon shall be taken by voting papers. 

A Resolution on any proposal affecting the property or manage= 
ment of the Royal Institute or any professional question shall be 
declared to be carried if there are present at least forty members of 
whom the majority present shall be Fellows, and if the same be sup = 
ported by the votes taken by show of hands of a majority of the 
members present having a right to vote and voting thereon. 

Provided always that the Resolution shall be suspended on a 
demand being made as aforesaid. 

If the poll be demanded at the Meeting Sri luinems, t «ho.n thomaj .mv 
-h.iii Im- itiio-.\-. .shall then be appointed by the Meeting, and the Meeting shall lie 
adjourned for a period of not less than fourteen or mni’e than t went v-eiLdit davs 
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If the poll in either case be demanded by the Council then the 
appointment of Scrutineers shall be made by the Council and the 
Meeting shall be deemed to have been adjourned for a period of 
n .t less than fourteen or more than twenty=eight days from the 
date of the Resolution of the Council demanding the polK A voting 
paper containing the proposal sal)mitted. together with an official report of the 
dis('u-<i(.)n. shall ])e printed and sent to all members having a right to vote thereon. 
Each voting paper shall be filled up. signed by the member, and returned to the 
Secretary, at least three days before the said adjourned ^Meeting. The voting 
papers shall be handed by the Secretary to the Scrutineers, of whom five shall be a 
(|iiorum. and who^e decision shall be final : they shall then count the votes and 
announce the result at the said adjourned Meeting. The said Resolution shall be 
declared to be carried if supported by a majority of the voting papers so returned; 
otherwise it sliall be decdared to be negatived. 

A Resolution declared to be carried, and requiring under the provisions of the 
Charter or By-laws to be confirmed at a subsequent General Meeting, shall be deemed 
to be so confirmed provided it be by a majority of those present having a right to vote 
and voting thereon at the said subsequent General Meeting ; or if a poll be demanded then by 
\otu'> to he taken as herein provided. Or if a poll has been demanded as aforesaid in 
respect of the Resolution of the first Meeting, then if the result of the 
voting papers is to confirm the Resolution carried at the first Meeting 
such Resolution shall be deemed to be confirmed by such voting papers 
and such adjourned Meeting shall be deemed to be “the subsequent 
General Meeting.” If the Resolution be negatived by the voting 
papers then in any case it shall be declared to be rejected. 

The deiaaud of a poll at a General IMeeling shall not prevent the continuance 
<if the i\[eeting for the transaction of haziness other than that on which such poll 
has been demanded. 

In all cases, except as otherwise provided, the voting shall be by show of hands ; 
and a llesolution of the Eoyal Institute so voted Giall be declared to be carried if 
supported bv a majority of those present having a right to vote and voting thereon. 

66. The subject of a Resolution which has been submitted to a 
General Meeting and duly considered shall not be again submitted 
during the same Session without the previous consent of the Council. 

X. General Conferences. 

07. The Council may make arrangements for Conferences, for the con- 
sideration of subjects of interest to the profession of Architecture, to be held 
sometimes in Loudon and sometimes in the provinces. 

XL The Eoyal Gold Medal. 

OS. In the case of the Eoyal Gold Medal the Council shall announce to the 
memhers. at a < hmcral iMeeting, at least four weeks before the Special General 
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of Resolution 


Resolution 
duly con- 
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be broui^ht up 
again during 
same Session. 



I'l W llf'U'C* <>l 
inn ' I'liiLiiiL 
tiiK Vi--itni 
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r nnliL.it iun- 
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5i^r> roi’KxvL or thk koval iX'^innK or r.ini'Hif mk'hi rK('i> .June amu 

^feetinu' at whieli tlie is to l)r made, the namo of the pnr<oti they pia^po-t* 

to submit t*') Ills iMaje^ty a-- a Hr r^n-ipiiait of iliat IIoiloui*; ami auy tweha^ Fellows, 
dr^irliiy to ^ulxtiriiti^ an}' other name, sliall iloiix'ta* in ^^^iti^lU to tlm Seermaiu a 
})ro[)ON:il >iLjne(l !)}' them, eontaininu tlie name to bo Mibstit iitoil. at loavi inurteon 
da\'^ l)efore the day of eleerion. If no name be ^^o proposed for substitution beforo 
the said time, the nomination of the ( 'oumhl >]iall be <ub!!utted on the day of 
eleetion to the Speeial t reueral i\leeti!ie. Jf, iKovevtU’. any :^iieh >ubstltuttal nomi- 
nations be made, and be not aeoL-pted ])V the (foumah tlie naiiu* jiropo^^d bv tin* 
foiineil shall be first submitted to the iMt'etinn : and if sti,‘h name l)o not appro\a*:l 
by Uesohulon, then the (Wher names propo^tnl a-^ abo\'e. in iht' oi’dnr ot’ tin* datt^ ot‘ 
nomination, shall be su])uiitted. In anv (also the award shall be 1»\ he.solniion (»f 
the lloyal Institute. 

XIT. Studenrdiips and Prizes. 

The (biineil shall, subjeot to tho terms and conditions of an\' dta'a! of oift 
or iru-t, define the prouramim^s and eondiriiaiis eonipetiiion for sueli Piazi's. 
Medals. Exhil )itions. Studentships (_)r Seholar>hips. as havt* b< rn or nia\' from time to 
time be established hy the leuml Institute, or which ha\a^ berii or may hereafter be 
fr)U]ided by private muuilictuee and Ir^ld in trust b\' the Poval lustitute: ami sliall. 
by a deed or w'ritiuu under tho (’()muiou Seal, award the satme ami s]]all aiuuuiner 
sLicli awards at the next ^^euerad ^FeeriuL; atitu’ the adiiidiraMon 

r.T. TiH‘'Sin^i (Li' of the Ir ' ^ Iiooroe. :U lU-ay ; h -o- . -iiti,' l: i* t" pM:' — iroil 

-t.'.'lv n. pi,j.Lt.">‘, UiL s,avLi Ml(Ll 1 nf rht Eoy:il n.-teo.t', loi the h.--t Ih i-Oat .e.- <o v.n i' n: . ct e ’ iiit - i< Hit lit 
ot any iHipoit Hit ttu.thn^ m the Unae<l KiiO'h ni ni tHaoa.h -h.h’ U- oiIm-I n, v.reel -hah. - A a. • to i-h it -:iic- 
tajii- a- m.TV fiom t.iiie tit time he tlet* imiiied. oe opeR t-) ah UrA -h -uh]^. t^ , a-al ih -a\<\ yu 'ta'- ia.-\ h-.> ..r. oinp.e ■. .1 
hv a -uiL'i L'i sLiiiis or li'-oHey. in eaeh ca-e tu 'ol ti.veh oy Ite,. ahAajii- iiLaie ’"v tht. C i-oo h 

Os. The Soane MeJallion tor the he?t AichA-cctnnil r>e-_n loi -ernf eOtie -nb/ i t. \\ th -nm ot nu.nrv f..i 
fi’it ion tiavel t'* lie tixti] hy llHoeilations lua'i^ Ly tne Co'n 'ol. anU p Lai in -’leh inainn i a- tie v m.'v c‘'’ - ih i » xpeda nt. 
-Jiah )i'‘ otitiLil anuiaaiiV. aii'l -IilLiI. -ubjeet to -iilu e -tiiotiiiii- a- may lO'm iiiii« r.j time h*" iT termiiit 'i he open to ail 
Jhiti-h -nhjact- who .tie nmiiiheis oi the prut’L-^ion ot Arehitectme an-l nn-.o tin aet or tiiiiry \eai-. 

XIV. Uiploina-. 

r,n. I>,plom!- oe CotiticatP-, ot snch toim- ami a - Ui- f nneil iMa\ ]ae-o iltc -ha’! li< oantMi to i\.iv 

rOio;. an'l A^-oc;ate Mho is oi -hall ht entitled tht o to r.ielt i lb jo! n t to }u_ j.', mP- to . hi tin e to t mo hv Ih -o’nrion 
or the Royal In-titute. 

XIII, Miscellaueoiis. 

7n. Eac'h member shall have the jirivileue of introilmune at anv Ordiuaiu' i^leet- 
iiiu. one Visitor, who shall enter his name in a hook provided for that })in’pose. Imt 
the Pouneil shall have powtux on Sjjeeial oe('asio]is, to >Usp(md this privilege’ on uivinu 
uoti(‘e in the cirrular eouveninn the Meeting. 

71. The name of every persriii who shall contribute to the (^Em-tiou. the 
Tfilmary, or the o’eneral funds of the Po}'al limlitute, shall be published in the JorrxAr. 
of the Itoyal Iustitut(x 

id IbvfU’}' Paper read or talmui as rinad at (huuu’al Miauiiiu'' h\' lif x per.son -iiaii 

ho rou-ido’cd t<T b<‘ pic'^enttd, ami -h.Lii in con-eijncnco ot -nob pio-oitiilion Ih conio ilio piopitN ot iho Ro\alIn-ti. 

tuto; and flisy bc publlshcd by the ( (.tuneil ma} pubii-h ihf -amt' ill au\' Way aud at ain' 
time that they may think propm^ unless there .shall have bt^en a previous eimumement 

witdl its author to tin* contrary. Rut -hould iht Council not puhli-li ftUi.h Mitldn oiphteon month- 
ti’oin ir- locoptinn, the author -.hall ha\< a iicdit tu puhli-h it. 
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7 o. The Charter. Deeds, and Securities of the Eoyal Institute shall be kept in 
the custody of the Banker on behalf of the Council, in an iron chest, with three 
se[)arate lock-, each havinp a diflerent key : and one of the keys thereof lespectiveiy 
shall be kept by the President, the Honorary Secretary, and the Secretary, one i.y each 

respectively. 

74. The Common Seal shall be kept in an iron chest or safe at the oilices of the 
Eoyal Instittite \ ibo two keys of the chest or -ate beinp' kept respectiteiy bv the 
Honorary Secretary and tin; Secretary, one ty tadi respectively, and the record 
of its use shall be entered in the Minutes. 

7o. T'he I'rcsideiititil chain and badne of ollice shall be placed in the cunoay oi thu 
Tic-sident for the tune beiu’-D ^YllO shall be ie-yoii>ible tor their liny safe at the offices of the 

Royal Institute. 

XVI. Branches. 

76. Biwiichcs of the Koval Institute may be e-tablisheJ according to Begulations to be made from time to lime by 
the Council 

XIV. Allied Societies. 

7(), Any Xon-Metiopoiuan Architectural Society in the United Kingdom, in India, 
or in any Dominion, Colony, or Dependency of the United Kingdom, consisting in 
whole or in part of profesAonal members, may be at the discretion of the 
Council admitted to alliance, subject to such regulations, limitations, and 
restrictions as may from time to time be prescribed by Eesolution of the Koyal 
Institute, be allied with the Koval Institute. 

77. The constitutional rules or by-laws ui Allied Soeieties shall be subject to 
the approval of the Council, and no addition thereto, or variation thereof, diall be 
made without previous notice to and approval by the Council. 

78. The lio}al Institute shall not be responsible for any acts, expenses, or other 
liabilitie> whidi may be done or incurred by any Allied Society. 

7'f If any Society in alliance with the lioyal Institute desire to withdraw there- 
from, such Allied Society Aiall be at liberty to do so after three months' notice, and 
the Itoyal Institute may in like manner determine the alliance. 

80. The Uoyal Institute diall, in each year, contribute to any Non = Metro = 
politan Allied Sp)ciety not more than one-fourth of the annual subscription paid to 
tlie Uoyal Institute by each member thereof who is also a member of such Aihcd 
Society, in respeel of and for his subscription thereto; l)nt in no event .-hall such 
contribution apply in the case of any one member to more than one Allied Society. 

X Y . lut erpr e t ation . 

81. The Uoyal Institute '* shall mean The Uo}*al Instiiute of llritish Ai'ehiteets. 

'^'Ilu* Charier" shall mean the Original Charter so far as uurepealed, together with 
the Supplemental ciuitLi Charters of 1887 and 1908 . '* The Council" shall mean 

the Couueil of the Koval Institute of J hritish Ardiiteets. The Ilonorary Secretary " 
shall mean the one or more lloiioraiy Secretaries of the lioyal Institute as may from 
time to time be determined at any annual eleciion, and in the event of therr* being 
more than one. any duty imposed on the lIonorar\ Secretary shall be etlectaal if 
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performeel by any one of theui. ** The Secretary ’’ shall mean “ 'Fhe St-cretary of the 
Eoyal Institute/' as defined in l>y-hnv 4fi. •• Xon-AIeO'opoliran Arehiiect *' diall 
mean an architect avIio has no olKce or phu'c c»f resideiire within a radiim (»f twelve 
miles of (/harinn Cro.'>s in the City of Afi^^unin-trr. *• Xon-Mta ropoliian Architi-r- 
tiiral Society" ^hall mean a Society ha\ine no phna^ c>f nictnine witliin tlu^ >aid 
radius of twelve miles. 

X\ L. Tlir hoi’iii^ nf I )LM‘larai icii 
A. hcrni to lu^ ^iniitMl !a' a FfHiCvW 

1. the uiRler.'^inned lia\iiip elrcird a Ft^llow of 'ITe li'>\al lii^litiUe 

of Jhfitish ArchiteeiSj dc hercb}' declare that I lia\'c attained the aye nf thirty year.^, 
and have been engaged as principal fcr at kai-t -even -uece--ive years in the practita- 

Oi Architecture : aUfL in (-i>n-ijLi'.aion o: niy r-.- . tL:. 1. I ] ..‘L..- an-i ti. I w . n-t <.■ i. }■: 

any track oi otliii ii:-'L.jun:=. oi ill-L.t ui --aMt vii: u. - i un'i:. ’i « . nn- > : ■ n i. .trc \w .]> 'W 

txeLiuion of yh:cli I ukiv Ll 1 t-' ~u])r i.ne ’iJ. oi y A' .a.’, utl.'-i yicit i-a' l- •" .C- .1 n.. \ .] to 

niL- ; that, lia\ ina icaJ tlI^ Cii.utti of Iikmit-oi it ‘ii an'l Rv-Ao.'. - oi rh, -.i -1 n,'\ai In'-’ c;t* I - ;■< _o\t .r.i 1 an-i ].<.> .* 1 

thoitAy. auil by any .ilteua > 'n tlu. iti'f v.n l1i ni^y irr^ : i-ia'i, ,.n'' 1 A lac* >> -t 1„ lOo.v: aii'l ib,i' 

by e\try lawful m^.tu- in my yoairi. I w.ll .iAinuhl^ i]i._ ii.n '1 .-''j - m -a An lA-v ■ Ii i^v< . 

“And in consideration of my having been so elected 1 promise 
and agree that I will not accept any trade or other discounts, or give 
or accept any illicit or surreptitious commissions or emoluments in 
connection with any works the execution of which 1 may be engaged to 
superintend, or on which I may be employed under any other person 
or with any other professional business which may be entrusted to 
me. I promise that I will not have any interest in any contract 
or in any materials supplied to any works on which I may be 
engaged. 1 further promise that 1 will not take part in any com = 
petition the conditions of which have been disapproved by the 
Council. Lastly I declare that I have read the Charter and By= 
laws of the said Royal Institute, and will be governed and bound 
thereby, and will submit myself to every part thereof and to any 
alterations thereof which may hereafter be made until 1 have 
ceased to be a member; and that, by every lawful means in my 
power, 1 will advance the interests and objects of the said Royal 
institute.” 

r>. Funu to be liv an A>'(_)ciate. 

I, the uiulersi^uned liaviiie' been electi'd an A>>ociate d The Jn>yal 

Iii.stitute (if jSi'ilbh Architect', (hi licrcli\- declare that I .am cneaytal in ilic .'Indy dr 
piaujticc of rcliii eel lU'c. and lia\(- aii.uiaal ilic .aec "t i w cntyHine yeai's : an'l. m 
Cuimitbutitioii id my huMim be* n -sn »„*li rfoiL 1 pnitiU'i jini n-dO tiial 1 >..’1 md ai • '“[d :ni\ lupli m i>t]!i i 'h-count''.nr 
illicit oi .''UiToptitiou-' c> >mtiii 'ii d’- i ailin'. .i ' in <•( nnna t i"ii w n h an \ v. - n ], t lit ( \« cuimn "1 winch I ni,!\ be i ngn gnl 
to ^upciinteml, oi with any othfV Fiuk-''innal bu'iiic-'-' whn h mav be !ntiu-t‘il to nm , tlut. b<i\inu lead tin Cliaitc 
ot Incoipcratiua and Ly-law- of tlio said R(j}ul In Aitat''. 1 wiU be “om uicd and b'luml tin ir]»y. and l>y any altfiatiuii 
theieof which may iieieafter be made, until I shall have ceime'l tn be an A'-uciati : and that. l»y e\ery lawful iiieaim in 
my power i will ad\anee ihu nueAVsts and object- ni the Rovtii In-tiiute. 
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“ And in consideration of my having been so elected I promise 
and agree that I will not accept any trade or other discounts, or give 
or accept any illicit or surreptitious commissions or emoluments in 
connection with any works the execution of which I may be engaged to 
superintend, or on which I may be employed under any other person 
or with any other professional business which may be entrusted to 
me. 1 promise that I will not have any interest in any contract or in 
any materials supplied to any works on which 1 may be engaged. 

1 further promise that 1 will not take part in any competition 
the conditions of which have been disapproved by the Council. 
Lastly 1 declare that I have read the Charter and By=laws of the said 
Royal Institute, and will be governed and bound thereby, and will 
submit myself to every part thereof and to any alterations thereof 
which may hereafter be made until I have ceased to be a member ; 
and that, by every lawful means in my power, I will advance the 
interests and objects of the said Royal Institute.” 

C. Form to be .signed by an Honorary Associate. 

I, the undersigned, having been elected an Honorary Associate of The 

Royal Institute of British Architects, do hereby declare that I am not following the 
profession of an Architect, but am interested, in the study of Architecture : and, in 
consideration of my having been so elected, I promise and agree that I will be 
governed and bound by the Charter of Incorporation and By-laws of the said Eoval 
Institute, which I liereby acknowledge to have read, and by any alteration thereof 
which may hereafter be made, until I shall have ceased to be an Honorary Associate ; 
and that, by every lawful means in my power, I will advance the interests and 
objects of the Royal Institute. 

D. Form to be signed by a Licentiate : 

“ 1, the undersigned, having been elected a Licentiate 

of the Royal Institute of British Architects, do hereby declare that I 

have been for not less than ... years engaged that I am 

... years of age, that I am not engaged in any other avocation than 
that of an architect, and in consideration of my having been so 
elected I promise and agree that I will not accept any trade or other 
discounts, or give or accept any illicit or surreptitious commissions or 
emoluments in connection with any works the execution of which I 
may be engaged to superintend, or on which I may be employed under 
any other person or with any other professional business which may 
be entrusted to me. I promise that 1 will not have any interest in 
any contract or in any materials supplied to any works on which I 
may be engaged. I further promise that I will not take part in any 
competition the conditions of which have been disapproved by the 

4 O 
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Council. Lastly I declare that I have read the Charter and By-laws 
of the said Royal Institute, and will be governed and bound thereby, 
and will submit myself to every part thereof and to any alterations 
thereof which may hereafter be made until I have ceased to be a 
member; and that, by every lawful means in my power, I will 
advance the interests and objects of the said Royal Institute.” 


DISCUSSION. 


Special General Meeting, 24th May. 

Mr ruwix T. H\ll. I” tt -P/t ; u in the Clntir. 

The Chairman, m fuinRiiA pie-entiiig the- Dn-.ft Ey-laM- 
as above lor the con-i leiatioii of the Meetin;-r. saul th a the 
principles which had cuiheh the Council in iianiinL: them 
had alieadty been appiovfl by the Institute. He proposed 
to take theiii elau:?e by claust; in numerical erdei. anil put 
them separately to the vote Kveiy nieinhei had the right 
to speak on them, but only Fell-'iw- CL'uld vote 
No. 1 aiid Xo ‘2 weie put and agreed to. 

Xo d Leiny put. Ml. H. Hardud KE Twtsi ON M.h baN.ng 
lead the uonchitling paiayuaph 01 the rh-r eia.i^e of the 
By-hiw, cmd aUo Ciau-c o/h. a-keil whethei the CouncI 
ts eie ic'-eie iiyg to t'leiii'ich e- undei Clause 00 the power to 
elect .in A~- -c .Ue <0 T icenti ite mthouit the written -tatt - 
men" ivteiie'l to 111 the optiiii^g ciau-e Again, it .-aid A 
camh.laie foi. immhen-hip ' — mi'cht that not mean ’’Can- 
didate 101 LiCr ntiate-li.p ' ’’ 

The CHAiF.r-iAN : X’o : membei-hip nic-ans only Tellovship 
or Associaie-hip : a liicentiate i- not .1 memher. 

Mr Lang-tc-n ; E.it do the Council le-'Civc to themselves 
the right of nommating an A-sociate who has not passed 
the examination ? 

The Chairman: Xo, ceuaialy not. That clause only 
provides lor the ca-e where a candi'late does not know the 
reiiui-ite n’orabt-r of Fellovrs. The Counc;! dn nut elect 
him : they nieu-Iy nominate him. 

Mr, LcNo-ii'tx; Te-; hut the Council vould then onlv 
noiiiiiiate him to be a Feh'tw. 

Tin CiLMUMw To whatever cla-- he ac.ind'd.ite f'*r 
Mr J<dEN MV Ii -.ai-lFd with hi- -[’lalincat .ms. 

MV -Mimtom- h.i\^ candidut^- t<-i A— i.ohite-hip fium 
the c«'l(.nie- vho c.'iiiK.t tind jienjuc to -~ign their papm- ; 
but tut Coiim il LaiHior noiiiiii . re an V--oei,ir. unle--heiias 
pa-'-ed the e Mimin.ition, 

IMr. L\\o-i.in That is wJiat I wanted to get < h'ai ; imr 
the end of Choi-e ihi -rate- tliat the Council -hall ” dis- 
pense with the ^ejiarate wiirttn -ratcunent to he made by 
a 1 eilow. ’ Ihecbni^o IS a little ambiguou- : you di-pen-e 
with that written ‘locument bv a Fellowg and you do iD>t 
say he is to give an> other wntten statement. 

Till Chcirmcn ' Wt- di-pen-e wiTi it berau-che doe- not 
haj'pen to know’ a Fellow to eive that wntten statPineut, 
and then th* Count il. if -ati-tie<h nominate him for elec- 
tion and lie n put up ftn’ 1 lection. 

Mr. II SHiinii.n .1. . In CLui-** (f/) I notice that the 
Ser-r* tai V (d tlie Vllied Society’ ainl in Clause (/.) that 
tile i'le-idt nt an.l Set i( r.ti V of thf \iehiteetiir,il \--r(eia- 
tion " may nominate a niemh* r. I bt-lD \e tliat is the only 
ca-e in winch a non-memix t of the In-titiite —a paid oflh ial 
— 1- allownl to -ign a noniuiation paper. I’hat -.‘eni-, a little 
irregular and unu-iiah and contrai s tf> the condifom umler 
which we -uppo-ed nomination jtaptm weie t’il!e<l up. 

The Ch.irm'v That i- the oltl hv-law : w*e have not 
vaiied that at all. 

Mr. BHEiuirRo. I propo-e it -honld read ” The Honorary 
Secretary, being a member of the Eoval Institute olBriti-h 
Aichitects.'’ 


Till Ci{^^;^I\N: May wt- =- l\ -I’lt-'dtni and Honoiary 
Sccietary of ilie Alln.d S'>-,My. h,.th if wlioin '^hail he 
mrmbeis of the Fo\al In-tuutt ’ 

Mr Sr AiER : The\ nni\ not h.ue an Honoiary Secretary 
Mr. Henry T Hnri : And the l’ie>id*nt and Secietary 
may not he member- ut the Iii-iMaie. 

Mr. Slater : I <lo not thii'k wt o ight t-. alter thehy-hiw. 
In case a non-metropolu.in aichitt< t who m a niemlter uf 
anothei SocMiy want- to join the In-tiiutc anbi he 1- not 
arijuanitLil with the re 4 Ui-::e numb*M’ of iC']u:rfd 

to piopo^t him, it is d.-tincily laid down luie that hi- 
nonoiiatioii fnim will hi in uidii ir -iLtiud ny on* F*llow 
and hy tne i’le-idint and St-eritai}. of an Ahied Soi n t w 
Ml. Sill 1 HIRE My point 1- ti at th* pei-on aho sign- a 
nominal jin foim tor a f.itui* m* miter of the I:i-titute 
shoaM inm-t If he a numhei oi th* In^jiitutc 

Mr Si \ i] R : Xo h.um ha- acciue.l in the pa-t fiom thi- 
chtus* 

Ml. W. R. I)\virti,r ~A ~ . M.gl't not th. C-Aum :i he gi\f n 
the power to n.Aininate in thu-e ca-t- ' Rut h-t th.e lecom- 
mendat 'tn uome from the Couneih not Mom our-:d. 1-. 

Mr M v\ Cl arke F [ : Thf *Ii:::C'ilty luay b*- >i r»v._i a.to- 
getlie: by deh-tinz CliU-e beCaus- C.a.lSe [>!, covei- It 
entM'ely. 

The Chairm\n: The olueet of the cla i-e ha- been to 
some extent to pay a c-imphincm: to tlw Alhed s._<L.i.y\ , and 
there i^. muih to be -,iid for it 

A Ml 11. er: The -an.e oi>j* etion ought b* raktii to Chai-e 
V-nbet a.i-c the Srcretaiy of th* A--or anon n.-t generally 
a membt-i of th.*' In-tMure. 

Ml K (i\MMEM Vh ■ It -* * 1:1- slighih di-co.atrou- 1 *> the 
Honoi.ir\ St 1 i*-tai y of th*' Aichitectural \--oi lation that 
he 1- mu to nominate with tho Ri« -:d*MU. It wa- piob<ibIy 
a chiicil ill or. and ne\ *'r I’f ally intentional. 

The Chmimun: sn far as t^i 1- con(‘*un*il we can pot 
ovrr the itidi* uity. Mhll -'Uiie im*' propo-e tliat in Chiu-e (C) 
wt aitei ” S*'i letaiy ” to ’’Iloiioiaiv S*i]etaiy " ^ 

A ME^^u n I’ltniiled tin y are mt*nhei> ot the In-titute. 
The Chvtraun ; Rut thovaio nor alwa^- mtmheis. 

Ml, r.EoN\Rn Siokf?>; Tlie-e e].iu-e- tu M on. i ( 7i were 
framed with the obj*ct of he][>ing a man who ha- not 
threo fiiend- among-t the Fellow’s : m that ca-*- he poe- to 
the Pr**-i»l*‘nt and S*'. ri-taiy '>f hi- So. a tv. It 1^ nut with 
an% id*'a of making 't easy foi the i andidat** 

Sir. H. H SitTH\M /. I take it tliat the addition of 
the w’oid ” Set let.ii y ■' i^ mei*]v a inatnu of foim: tin* 
Secretaiy 1- the u-ual nu'diuni foi coinmunieation. 

Mr, L Wit'll ON : Rut 1- it not 1 .ith*'i -n ang*- that an \ laxly, 
not being a inemhei of a Soi M't\ . ^liouM lx* ah]*- to iiomniat*' 
a candidat*' to that Society ' 

The C'HvrnMw : M'e want to know that the e.mdulate i- 
an aichitt‘<‘t. ami w** want to know it from '^onu'lxidx com- 
jicti'iit to e\pre.-- an opinion, and it i- ixuffctly comp* tent 
for the Pie-ident and S*‘cietaiy of an .\l]i**(I Soeiely to 
express that opinion If the camli'late com*'S fiom the 
north, for in-tance. we may know’ nothing at all abi'ut him. 
so we put the le-pon^ubihty of piopo-mp him upon the local 
Society which is allied to iis, 

Mr. Gammetj, : As regards the Architectural As-ociatmn 
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it (loei -eem sliL'htly impolite to the Honorary Secretaries 
of that body that, holding the position they do, they are 
not a^keil to -iurn the lorm. 

The Chairman : We have -ettled that ; we are dealing 
with Clause {a) now. 

A Mlmi.er : May I sugi^est as regards Clause (u I that the 
woidiiia’ be •• by the IT evident and Secretary on behalf oi 
the Council of the Allied Society.'" It yould >how that 
he \\as I’L com mended by the Council Lind not by individuals 
who weie not iiumbeis. 

The Chairman: If he i-i nominated by the Council of 
an Allied Society, and \^e leject him. it would be a great 
tlout to the Council of that Society. The difficulty would 
be got over by -aying •* Honorary Secietaiy or Secretary ” 
in Clause (ui. 

Xo. 3 having been pas-ed a- propo-ed to be amended by 
the Chan man, Xos. 4, o, and 0 were respectively put and 
agieed to. 

A Memueu : On the latter part of Xo. 7. do I understand 
that Licentiates are to be admitted directly to the Fellow’^ 
shii) without passing the Associates' Examination ? 

The Chairman : Xo, on the contrary they have to pass a 
special examination lor the Fellow'ship. 

A Member : They pass nothing to become a Licentiate ; 
they pay a guinea and become a Licentiate. That appears 
rather untair to the A'^^ociates. 

The Chairman : That point has been settled by the 
Charter. 

Xos. 7, d, and 9 weie agreed to without further di-^- 
cussion. 

Xo. 10 being moved. Mr. K. Gammell lA.], reierring to 
the aiipointment ot not less than three Scrutineers to count 
vote^, objected to the pioposed omission in line 10 of the 
w'ords " the majority of whom ^hall be Fellows." Associates, 
he said, did not like to feel that any oi their hard-earned 
privileges were being taken troin them, and it seemed to 
him that the elimination of the w’orcls as proposed put it 
completely in the power of the Council not to have an 
Associate at all among the Scrutineers. 

The Chairman ; On the contrary, the whole object of 
cutting that out is that they might all be Associates. 

Mr. G\mmell : But there is no guaiantee that they will be. 

The Chairman : Xor should there be. In the existing 
By-law two of the Scrutineeis must be Fellows. The Council 
thought there was no need for any di'^tinction, and that the 
Scrutineeis might all be Associates. It Nvas in the intere.sts 
of the Associates that the woids were eliminated. 

Mr. Gammell having expiessed his satisfaction with the 
explanation, Xo. 10 and the following Clause, Xo. 11, w^eie 
respectively agreed to. 

Mi.H. Shepheri' A4.", speaking on Xo.l2 — which requires 
the name of any candidate whom the Council are empowered 
to elect to be sent “ to the Council of any Allied Society of 
the province in wTiich he resides,” — suggested that the word 
‘‘ liractises ” should be substituted for ‘‘ resides.” It was 
not a matter of the candidate ’>5 residence, but where he wuis 
doing his work. Again, in connection with the same matter, 
he asked whether the seven days’ notice to be given by the 
Institute Council w'as not too short a notice. 

Aft'-r some discussion on the hrst point, it was resolved, 
on the proposition of Mr. Sl\tkk, that the phrase should 
read “in which Ins office is situated.” As regards the 
length of notice, the Ciiahoian stated that the Liverpool 
Society had aheady suggested that fourteen day.s' notice 
should be given. The question being put to the Meeting, 
it was agieed to substitute “fourteen" tor “seven” in 
line G. 

Jlr. G. L. XiELi) [F], speaking on the next clause of the 
same By-law, which xirovides for a quorum of not less 
than twelve Members of Council at Council elections to the 
Fellowship, objected that the quorum was too small consider- 
ing that the Council numbered forty members altogether. 

The CiLURMAN : Hitherto we have had a quorum of only 


five. As the Council, however, is bigger we propose to in- 
crease the projiornon and make it twelve. 

Mr. XiELL : These elections would ha^ipen very rarely, 
and one would expect that the full Council would attend. 

The Chairman ; We cannot compel the attendance of the 
whole Council. The election would be on the agenda, and 
if members of the Council stayed away it might be taken 
for granted that they had no objection to the candidate. 

Mr. L. Jacob h4.“ : Is it quite clear that all tliose present 
must vote Assuming for instance that theie were twelve 
Xuesent, that ten voted unanimou'-ly. and that two did not 
vote at all, would the candidate be con-idered to have 
received the unanimous vote ot those present and voting ? 

The Chairman: Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Jacob : Is it not the intention ot the By-la\\ that 
the candidate should have the unanimous vote of not less 
than twelve ? 

The Chairman : There must be twelve present, and 
the voting must be unanimous. If two members voted 
against the cand.date he would be rejected, but if they did 
not vote and the others did he would be elected. 

^ir. G. A. T. Midbleton ‘A," : If that is the meaning, lie 
could be elected if only one voted for him. The words 
“ being present " might as veil be omitted. 

Mr. Matt. Gareu it : If any '^lngle individual on the Council 
objects to the candidate and will take the trouble to attend, 
that will bar hi> election entirely. Surely, that is sufficient. 
Members of the Council mu'-t more or less rejiresent the 
General Body, and if there is an objectionable candidate 
proposed we should be able to find a member of the 
Council to attend and vote against him. and that would 
settle the matter. 

The Chairman : The General Meeting at whieh these 
proxiosals were first discussed settled that we should elect 
by a three-fourths majority of the Council Thi^ theretore 
is a concession, as we want to make the voting unanimous. 

Mr. Frank Lishman ”A.j : As I understand, twelve mem- 
bers of the Council are obliged to be present, and yet eleven 
of them may abstain from voting, and as long as there is no 
actual opposition to a candidate he would be declared duly 
elected. I think it should be clearly laid down that the 
voting must be by a definite number ot members of Council. 

The Chairman : If a candidate’s name is 
Meeting of Council with twelve members XM’esent and only 
one member holds his hand up, you may ie->t as:>uied that 
he is rexiresenting the whole twelve if the others do not 
piote^t. 

Mr. L. Jacob El.] suggested the insertion of the words 
“ and voting " after “ not less than twelve being x^i’cseiit.'’ 
The candidate, he uiged, under these exceptional condi- 
tions of election ought to receive the unanimou'^ supxJort 
of twelve members of the Council. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes : It aiipcars to be the wish of the 
Meeting that they’^ should vote, and probably’ they would 
vote. I think there can be no objection to saying that 
they must vote. 

Mr. XiELD [F.] : I propose, then, the insertion of the 
words “and voting” after “not less than twelve being 
present.” 

The proposition having been seconded, was p^A to the 
Meeting, and the Clause agreed to as amended. 

Xos. 13, 14, 15. and IG were agieed to without di'-cus'^ion. 

Xo. 17 being put, Mr, S^xox Snei i. called attention to a 
disci epaney between thi^ By-law and the following one. 
Xo. 17 (^/) pi’ovuled for a laceiitiate paying an annual 
contribution ot one guinea, but no mention was made of 
an entrance fee. Xo. IS provided that •* Every subscribing 
member and Licentiate ^hall pay his entrance fee or con- 
tribution and fir^t annual subscrixAion ” He suggested 
the oxiening words of No. IS should lead, “Every sub- 
scribing member bball pay his entrance fee.” 

Mr. Middleton : Is there any reason vliy a Licentiate 
should not pay an entrance tee 1 
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Thk CiiAiiiM vx : That ha* btLt-ii very fully thou.uTit 
out. A LiCeutiatt.' a iiuii-coi puiate intuiihLU. and iia'> nt) 
light m the viopeuy (.*1 the lu'^titute. It he paid an eii- 
trance fee. which is funded piupeity, he luicrlit hy lasv 
acipiire an intciest; thtieioie u i> uiidoiiable that he 
should pay an cntianee ue. We unve him tor the annual 
eontiibution eeitain faeilitie^. and it is btiter that tluv 
should renuiin a> they aie. 

Mr. EmitNU WiMinui-' ‘7’. Chice this new cdass of 
meinheisliip is cUtited and the eiieuinstanees under whlc-h 
It Is eie.Lted aie f.-ieeiteu. Licentiates will lank, for aiiedit 
uutsideis know, with the other niemheis of the Institute. 
It IS absLiid that Licentiates sluuild be asked to coiuiibute 
one guinea only, and toi that small contiibution should 
}ia\e piacticai meinbeiship of the Institute. 

Mr. W. R. DamooL Ld ] . It -ceins a pity that we shouhl 
throw away what ougdit to be a seuiice of coiisideiable 
income to the Institute. We at pieseiit diaw x 1.700 a 
year in fees nom the juniois eiiteiing foi the Institute 
Examinations at a time wdien they cannot ahui'd to pay fees. 
It is not tail to these juniois that others should come in 
and pay no entrance fee at all. There is no reason why 
a Licentiate should not pay on election a hist contiibution 
of three guineas, and in subsetpuent years an annual con- 
tribution of one guinea. 

The Chaiumax The juniois you refer to aie not mem- 
bers. They pay fees tor the examinations, and when the 
Licentiates come up for examinations they will have to 
pay fee::> also. 

Ml. Mof.gax LI.^ sui/gested that as cj. Licentiate is 
between an Associate and a Fellowu he sliuuld pay an 
annual subscription oi thiee guineas. 

Mr. Dwiuge . Is there any objection to his annual con- 
tiibution being lauei than that of Associate's 

Mr. C. H. BkoIiie F.\ ; The Lmt speaker m talking as if 
the Licentiates weie a continuing body, but they aie not. 
The As:^ociates and Fellows go on foi e^el. but the Licen- 
tiates wall sooii come to an end. 

The Chaiuman : The Licentiates can only come in within 
twehe months fiom the passing of tlie-e By-Iaws. 

Mr. FI. Shi ein.Ki> The Licentiates will be Lible to enter 
the Institute <is cor[)orate mcmlit.is, FYllows, 

Tiin Chaii.mvx: They will be able to enter for the ex- 
amination to become FTllows, and in that case will have 
to pay the fees rg' that examiiiatiom It iiiUst not be 
forgotten that we are (lealiiig with Licentiates - not with 
potential FYiluws, 

Mr. Davioge : We are hoping to rai-^e money for new 
piemises shoitly, and heie is an uppoitunity to raise from 
peihaps 5,U0U Licentiates -ome tliou-ands of pounds. 

The Chaiemax . This h,is been mo^t caiefuily thought 
out and is strictly in accoidance with wdiat the Institute 
agreed to at the meeting two years ago. If we do sucli a 
thing as this we shall atop Licentiates trom coming in. and 
wdicct w'e want is to get them in. I hope the Meeting will 

pas, this as diawn. 

Xo. 17 was then put us pioposcd in the draft .ind 
earned. 

Ml. S.C.XOX SxEiL, speaking on Xo. 1.^, ^uggested that the 
sense of the clause might be more a( cuiately expcessetl by 
omitting the winds and Licentiate " in Iim* 1, and iiiseit- 
irig attci •• 5ub-( 1 iption," in line 2. the w oids ‘'andeveiy 
Licentiate his .tnnu<ii sob^cnption 

Mr. Bkmiul aiigge-ttd lliat tin* point would be met by 
niseiting in brackets the woids *’ if any’’ aftei entmnee 
fee." 

The Chuem.vx: Tlie clause will ha\e to Ik* inhafted, 
hec<ii'se the expies^-ion the first annual su}),ciiptiun " is 
not .'itiictly collect tor lacentiati s ; it is the “ contiibution ’’ 
ot the r.icantiate. We ijuiie appn ciatc tin* p 'int, and wall 
cunect the wouling. 

IMi. Miiioi.i.ncN added the furthei siiggestion tliat, for the 
coineiiience of members ubiuad as> n'gaids pavment of 


sLib-ciiptioim. wolds to the following effect might be inserted 
in tile B\-iaw : “ Folic }iaul to tile See lot. try of the Iiutilutc* 
oi to tile Honoiary Seiiclai) for aii} l’u''scssion oi Pepeii- 
dt lu \ t‘t tlic Ihatisii t’lown. as tlie c.isc may be.*’ 

Tni Chmumcx tliougiit it un.oh ts.iblc to m.iko a person 
at the .Viiti})! dcs tin* ucipunt of muiit^s of tin- Institute, 
ami pointed out tliat indillgem e F alw.i\s giantc-d to those 
lesidcnt at a dmtance. 

Xos.. 19. go. gi. oo, and 2d weit' put to the Meeting and 
can ltd unanimously, 

IMr. S\\oN '-iM LI . on C'l.iuse 2L ufoiiing to the wools 
“Any mciiibci oi r.iceniiatc cuiitiasening the Dtclaiation 
A. B, C. ui D . . . shall ije liable to u piimand. su^peiisu »n. 
or expulsion.'’ said tliat tliat ought to be taken uftei reading 
wliat the Dtclaiation, weie The Declaratiun, he ihouglu 
weie tar too strong 

The ChaiumcX' It w'ould be mure conseiiieiit to take that 
point on the Declaiations. 

Ml. SaXux Sxell . I think tUe,e aie very strong leniedies 
for such conduct. 

Mr. F*. R. Faruuw FS : May we ha\e an explanation of 
what is meant by “ a published resolution of the Council * 
Doe, itiefer tu published ie,uliuiou5 in the Jourxae ortho 
Kalexhak as to adveitising, for instance ? If so. the proposal 
IS absurd. On page 10 of the K.ceexdak there are a series 
of published resolutions of the Council, so that it Sir 
Aston Webb, for instance, signed his drawdngs “Aston Webb. 
E.A," he might be expelled or reprimanded. 

Mr. Hap.e ; The By-law only says “ shall be liable." 

The Chair.max : In view of this By-law those resolutions 
eeitainly ought to be reconsidered. If it i^ the pleasuie of 
the Meeting the attention of the Council sh.ill be dmwn to 
the lesolunon relating to professiunal advei ti~ing. so that 
the absunlity pointed out sfiould not oecui. 

A Memler : Will this matter conic before u, at anothei 
meeting ^ It is possible that a loophole iniglit be opened 
in another diicction. 

The Chuemax : The Secretaiy will make a note of tliat. 
and we promise to let you kiiusv what the Council propose 
to do in the matter. 

Mr, H. A. S^ri iiEri. \F.\ • That raises another i|uestion. 
The Council may pas, a resolution which m.iy not be for the 
benefit of the piofession. The General Body, it m tiue, 
may lectify it at the next election, but nieanwliile it would 
be binding on all the inembeis. 

Ml S^xiix Snell: We ha\e always the power to alter 
this By-law. 

The Ch\irm\x: Ye-, by consent of the Biivy Council. 
I should perhaps tell you what was ni the minds of those 
who drafted this B\-law. If the Council decide that tlie 
conditions of a competition are so unjUst to aichitects that 
the Competition ought to be baired. and they publish a 
resolution hairing the competition, it is expected that 
members should uphold their action, and the w'ords of the 
By-law, ‘‘or who shall refuse or neglect to be bound by a 
published icsolution of the Council," ha\e reference to 
such a case. Membeis wall agiee that that i, in the 
Intel est, of all. Recent) v a member enteied for a com- 
petition winch the Council liad bailed. We think he 
acted disloyally in doing -o, and tliisBy-law was intiodace<l 
in order to piute< t meiidieis who aie lowilly suppoiting the 
Coum.ir, resolution }>assed in sueh ciicuiiistaiu'es 

Ml. H. Haruwii he Lwa.srox : Will tin's By-law include a 
i( solution of the Council to the eitVct that an aiehitect 
erei ting a Imilding .<ha'l not jibu e his name in front of the 
building wliile it is in progiess ^ 

TheChmrmvn: The attention of tlie Council shall be 
drawn to this matter, and whate\cr they deci<lo shall be 
laid before mcmbeis. 

Ml, M\x Ce^rke. WoEild not the woids “ witli rtgard 

to competitions ” after “published resolution" make the 
matter (pute clear 

The Ciiairmwx That would be placing too great a liniita- 
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tion upon the Councirs discretion. The Council are jealous 
for the 'flatus and dijniitv of the profession, and they are not 
likely to pulilish le-^olutions unle-^s they are strongly in the 
interests of nuinbtr<. 

Mr. M\\ Clarkk : The Practice Committee, by the in- 
struction^ of the Council, are at the piesent time considering 
the ailverti^emcnt <|Liestion. They are making en<[uiiy as 
to the practice in this matter m other parts of the world, 
and it -eeni" to me that the Council should withdraw 
their le-ohuion pending the issue of this emiuiry. 

Tuk CTivirm v\ : When the Committee's leport comes up 
to the Council, they will of course consider it with reference 
to the resolutions published on page 10 of the Kaluxuar, 

Mr. Swox Snell: Shall we have an oppoitunity later 
of di'^(.U'--^ing this By-law, or aie the Council simply to let 
u^ know what they have done without giving us an oppor- 
tunity of consideriuit it ? 

The Ch\ilm\x : If you pass the By-law to-night you 
will not have a iuithei opportunity of discussing the By- 
law, but you would the resolution. 

Mr. Saxox Sxell : I would suggest that the consideration 
of the matter he deferred in connection with the Declarations. 

The Chaiemax : We must come to that presently. 

Mr. Saxox Sxell : I think, unless we are prepared to 
di-euss them thoroughly now, the matter ought to be ad- 
journed. 

Mr. C. T. Miles IF ~ : I should like to know, Mr. Chairman, 
whether your remarks about competitions come under 
the head of By-law *24. You referred just now, Sir, to a 
member wTio took part in a competition against the wishes 
of his brother architects. I am that man, but I think 
w'hen the Council hear the facts they wall not judge so 
hardly as the Chairman has just put it to the Meeting. 

The Chaikmax : We cannot go into that i^uestion wTiile 
discu'-sing By-law's. 

Mr. Miles : But w e are precluded altogether tiom opening 
that question if you lule that under By-law 24 the question 
of competitions is settled. 

The C hair max : We are going on with that in the De- 
clarations.’’ 

Mr. J. Nixox Horsheld \4.] : As to competitions and ad- 
verti'-ing. it is merely to give the Council the discretionary 
powers which are so essential to them. There is no use 
in the Council passing resolutions if they have not the 
power to back them up by a reprimand. 

A Member : If such an impoitant matter is to be dealt 
w ith by the Council, would it not strengthen their hands to 
have the support of members by taking a poll of the 
General Body ? 

The Chairman : I do not follow you. The point is that 
members must be bound in effect by the published resolutions 
of the Council. That is a general principle which, I submit, 
is in the interests of the body generally. 

A Meaieer : But before the Council take such a step 
would they not bring the matter before the General Body ? 

The Chatraiax: Of course not; it would not then be a 
resolution of the Council. 

Mr. Jemmett [F.] : Would not that give the resolution 
the piincipal effect of a By-law ? 

The Chairman : Yes. 

Mr. Jfmmftt; Would it not be well for all these reso- 
lutions to be discussed or brought before us ? If not 
I fear we should have to overhaul them. The Council in 
the past have published lesolutions which are now obsolete ; 
could you not undertake to overhaul the whole of them 
before this By-law comes info effect? 

The Chairman : Y"es, we will undertake to do so. 

A Mfmbt'r : And submit them to a General Meeting ? 

The. Chmrmxx : It depends upon whether it is in the dis- 
cretion of the Council or not. We will undertake that the 
existing resolutions shall be carefully considered to see that 
they are in no sense contrary to the spirit of this By-lawL 

Mr. Ji MMi Till think that will satisfy members. 


No. 24 was then put and agreed to. 

Mr. Matt. Garrett, speaking on No. 25 : I spoke on a 
previous clause with regard to the adoption being by the 
unanimous vote of those voting. I think it would be reason- 
able and desirable to have a unanimous vute, or unanimity 
among tho^e voting, in this case a< in the other, and I 
move that that alteration be made. 

The Chairman : That w’ould he very dangerous indeed. 
It you are going to say that no man shall evei be repri- 
manded for a serious breach unless everybody on the 
Council is unanimous, you will never get anybody repri- 
manded. 

Mr. Garrett : It is not the question of reprimand ; it is 
that he may be suspended or expelled. A member may be 
reprimanded by a small majoiity apparently, and to this 
there is no objection ; but suspension or expulsion is a 
very serious matter. 

The Chairman : It must be decided by a majority of at 
least tw'o-thirds of those present, and in any case by the 
vote of at least twelve. That should be quite disciplinary 
enough. It is no pleasure to the Council to expel or suspend 
a man ; and if two-thirds of a meeting of the Council, or at 
least twelve members, consider that he has been guilty of 
something contrary to the interests of the Institute, surely 
it is quite right that they should deal with it. 

Mr. H. Shepherd _A.l : There is one important point with 
regard to this matter w*hich seems to have been quite over- 
looked. The clause says : ■* Should the Council find primd 
facie grounds for fuither proceedings the Secretary shall 
send in a registered letter to the Member or Licentiate 
against whom the charge is pi ef erred a copy of the ^ame.” 
As I understand it, if it is alleged that a man has been 
guilty of unprofessional conduct, and the matter is brought 
to the attention of the Council in a confidential letter, the 
Council aie binding themselves under this By-law' to send 
a copy of that letter to the person who i'- c barged with the 
offence. That, I think, might give rise ttr a gieat deal of 
trouble, and the member who wiote the letter might find 
himself prosecuted for libel. I should like, as an Associate, 
to point out to Fellow's that this clause requires very careful 
consideration. 

The Chairman : It does not say that a copy of the letter 
shall be seirt, but a copy of the charge. The words are 
“against whom the charge m preferred a copy ot lire 
same" — that is. the charge. We are not to condenrn the 
man iiirless he has an opportunity of answering the charge 
against him. 

Mr. F. K. Farrow "F,^ : The w*ords of the By-law* are,** Any 
charge must be in writing duly signed" and . . . “a copy 
of the same ’’ — that is. that duly signed cdrarge — mu^t be 
sent to the member against w'hom the charge is preferred. 

The Chairman : We might alter the words ‘’a copy of 
the same ’’ to ‘* a statement of the charge " 

Mr. Jemmett : The clause says ** In any case of suspen- 
sion or expulsion the fact shall be foithwkh recorded in the 
JoERNAL of Proceedings, and, if the Council so decide, pub- 
lished in such new*spapers as the Council may determine." 
In the event, however, of the Council taking someone back 
again, the By-law* says that the Council shall “ publish 
such decision in the Joernal and the newspapers as before 
provided if they so decide." That mean?- in the first case 
that the exxmlsioii may be published in every paper in 
Europe, and when the man is reinstated the fact need only 
be published in the Joernal. 

The Chairman : On the contrary, it is in ** the news. 
Xiapers as befoie xu'ONided." 

Mr, Jemmitt: ** If you so decide " the draft ^ays ; hut 
suppose you do not ? 1 think it would be fairer to publish 

the reinstatement in the same pax'iers as the expulsion was 
published in. 

The Churmvn: Cutting out the words “if they so 
decide"? I agree that these last four w*ords should be 
omitted. 
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Ml. Jr.MMriT : WoulJ that co^L-r the ctneof a man in the 
piovnict-s who fApthled anh ilu fact i- pabli^hch in the 
daily Lundon l'u>s and there only, but hi^. hu al papti 
eopie- it and make- a uneat lu-- of it m hi- lucai town. 
TIi-lU \\hen you rein-tate him. you do not publir-h it lu hi- 
locai papei, but oniy .n the London napei-. ami the loLal 
paptr doe- not take the tiuubU to eop\ it. I -uaue-t that 
you ?ta)Uid be bouiid tO publish the lein-tateniLnt ni ail the 
paper- m wb.cli you puidmhtd the e\pui-’on ami in -iith 
otiiei- a- you may decide. 

The Cnai m\n * i do not think that i- -ouml. You could 
-pec ly -t- ^o nu into Ccrtani panel-, 'nut a iinj^^ht be coi>a d 
ill Au-nalia or Imua, oi an\ ittimi d -rant cmnitim 

Ml. JhMMtiT Yt-. but d the inemb. 1 pu.nt- out the 
haim that ha- been donr- him. -uiely yuu nuaht b.iNe tlie 
power te» pniblmh it in in- local p.ipei it }o i -o decub . 

Ml. K (ta.mmill: I think he would -ee to it that .t \sa- 
published in the local paper. 

The Chaiiima.n . It \yould be thiov^inu on the In-titute an 
obiioation which would be most dithcult to fulril. I think 
your rirst point is a sound one. to omit ii the} so decde ' 
but I ilo not think the othei point i-. 

Ml EiOVAi.r) GkelnoI' 'A. . Ha%e the Institute soheicors 
been con-ulte-d about this clau-e. as to its be.np^ -ate im us 
to iiublish the eypul-ion in the iitoc -papei- ^ 

The Chaikmax A-amattei of fact the In-titute -oheitoi- 
have been ounsiilted. .aid they teil us tliat t is d vc-ry dan- 
p^erous thina to do liiat is why \\t put in the woiJs ••if 
tilt Cuunc 1 sOileClde " Thc'e might be L^SeS of ofic llCe -o 
gros- that we -hould publish it \\htther libel actie>ns atniiust 
us weie likely to ensue oi not; but theie might be otlier 
cases where it would be \eiy imprudent to do ic. ami .t is 
for the Council to decnic: whether or not it shall be pub- 
lished in the public TresS. 

No, 25 as amended was then put and agieed to. 

No. 2b was passed wuthout discussion. 

Ml. G. A. T. Midhletox hl.h on Clause 27 being put, 
suggested two changes — rirst, that the Council should 
consist of forty-two members. sO as to peimir of theie being 
six Associate Members on the Coune 1 instead of luur ; 
secondly, that the words '• The two Pa-t Presidents " -hould 
lead •‘The two immefliate Past President-," -o a- to acmd 
any contest as to ^\lllch of the Past I’lesidciits -hould be 
elected. 

The CiiAiiiMAX 1 We will take the hmt point rir-t. Phe 
Council aie of opinion that it is iiut \M-e to specify whn h 
of the P<i3t I’residents. It may be that one who ^\a- not 
an inirnHiiate Past Ihcsidcnt might be so useful that it 
would be desirable he should be one of the two. and tin n - 
fore It 1 - left foi the Council to select which of the Pa-t 
Presidents they consider the rno-t valuable for the Iimtitute. 
Supposing, rijr instance, we have a peirticular matter coming 
on in Pailiament. it mmht be thought dc 'liable for that 
year to have on the Council a Pa-t Pie-ident who had 
particular inriuence on that subject, and therefore they 
would select him and one (ri the others. It would he wise to 
leave it in their discretion, becaii-e circumstances \aiy fiom 
year to year. 

Mr. C H. pRoniE ' F.' . Tlieie i- anotlnu reason wh\ the 
pioijo-al Is 'OLiud. Supposing -onie ^ eiy important matter 
had been settled by the Institute during the prc-.iib-nr\ of 
Mr A, I'our or the yeais afteiwaid- that niattci might 
come up again and it would be of tin* utmo-t impoitaiice 
to the Institute that Mr. .V ^lioidd then hr* tni the Council 
to iiclp them, and to help the In-titute. in the considcratiiU! 
of that niattei. 

iMr Percy P, Ti'brs F, • 1 should like to move both of 
the proposal- put foiwaid by iMi. 5liddlcton -rirst, that the 
Council should eonsi-t of foity-two member- ; and. secondly, 
that the Ihist Ihcsidents -hould be the immediate Past 
Pie-idents. 

The Cn.\iRM.ix ; I hope the Meeting will not take that 
line. Some of the Past Pre-idents ab-olutely refu-e to -erve 


in ai.y e\cnt. -o th.u b\ pa--ina -uch a re-oiu: on it wuirid 
imau Lna: ydi w.>uM o!il\ ces. one oi perhap- m itiiei 

Mr. il: .s'R\ T H\!,i F. : I -l.ouid -,iy tin intr niion of 
the Couiicii i- iha: It -hould {»*. tiu- iv\w imnicliatc Ihi-t 
Pre-id(.nt-, .iml m mu-: ca-( - it w-aiM b. . It i- oni\ to 
ga c the puwf-i to do -omelhiiu' i*!-<l. 

Mi.Gioi., ,1 Hii'ARi', 1 s.A i. I' it uiutt clear that 
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i' '.>mt -pemal itUson to tin cuiit-a'y. I do n-'t tmnk 
-uliicn.nt iLa-oii has bten un\t.n loi a ta.nina the Pa.-t 
Pie-ident-. 'o that L>n the acucml punt. pie I shall hr, 
pit a'til to 'Uppuit Mr. Tuhb- - motion 

Ml. H. Hi Uii-Mi’r mivn I ] : Wliat is Mr. Muldlt- 
tou s leason fiT wanting the twu last Ikat Pic'ii. nt' ’ 
li\ 'h'caM they ne ch-.-'en inuu th.in any otiai- ’ 

Mr. C L Hn. Hix-oN Ad Aie tln.'t two Pa-t Pit -i- 
dents -imp.y to be elected by the CoU'icii ’ 1 'tt no 

indication in thr Pv-law' ,.s to how tin y .ne to he eVi ted 
The Cn^iLstAX' We come to tin,- m.-lv of eiecLion m 
By-law o2. \\ e rJe 'leaiinu' now w.th tlm ccuist. union of 

the Coancil. 

Mr. Hurrari; : Wu’tid it nut be better to pat liie motions 
separately? The one inotiun that the Couia,:] should 
consist of fuity-two. 

Ml K. G.\mmfll LL] : I s JiroL't that, a- you aie im.reaaing 
the numhtri of I-\llow- who aie to be memlici- of the 
Couni.il, you 'hordd incie.t-e al'O the .^.--oc.aie Mmni't-m. 

Tiu Chairci'.n. We au_ not ineua'ina the nunil" i of 
Fellows. 

Mr. Gam--iei l It U'f'd to 1). thia\-c._lit membeis of the 
Coancil. ami it *s now to be imty 

Phe Chukuw . Tlie <oldt d mcmbtis aie two Pa^t Pie-i- 
dent- 

Mr, GA>uiKLr P'liey are both Fellow- and as rheie is 
an im lease m tin- older membtm of the Council there 
should be a pioportionatc im r» a-e in the A--ociates. 

The Churmax : For tbe moment let us discuss the 
ipaest ion of the tsvo I'a-^t President-. 

Mr. Mioi’Lf.j'ox : 1 Avas a-k-h my ua-on for selecting 
the twu immediate Pa-t Pre-ident-, 1 agree that it umost 
adM-able that I’u -nb*nt- sliould not immediately retire 
fioin the Council ; tliey have pos-ibly }>eeu of extieim* use 
and ought to he retained. Pur, on tin* otln*r liaml. the 
selcction of tin* two immedi.ite I’.i't Pie-idt*nt- in-tead of 
any otln i - might pit \cnt anv ill-teclmg at « b-el on time. 
P oil e\[>l tin that tin*}' .tie not to Ite ♦ let t» 'I hv the Geni*ial 
Potly, hut a - I uad tin* P\-law s I umlei - toot j tin v w« u to 
he ^o clccteth ami a conrt->t of this natme ht tween P.i-t 
Pit •'itb lit- -lenu mo't uutle.-uahle, 

Tm (biMiurw ; I'liat i' wliv we ditl mtt propO'e it. If 
the Council were to invite two Pa-t Pie-nlent- to a--i-t at 
then dc*Ul)eiatnin4. ami the-e Pa-t I’le-nlent- were to bo 
[tut into ( om[»etition with other-, thev wou]<l ceitainly 
dec i me tti striml. 

Mr, -Toiix Sr xxi r ; It mu-t he rememhoied tliat the 
Piesiilent of the In-titute. after his two yeai- of odice, 
during which he ha- cUwoted a veiy gieat deal of his time 
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lu the in.i\ nataKiily not e ire to join the Council 

for the i!iii!ie>i:.it«. ly smceehino year^. hut would be glad of 
.1 }eMr or two ' r-.'t. Aftei a time, howevei. we might be 
lln\lOU^ to have him on the Council again, ii matters in 
wlih h iiL laid >pec A knowledge were coming to the fore. 
Foi that rea"'.’! we liiink it uud» siiable to have the tw'o 
imme<uate Pa-t I'xv-ident-. 

Ml. (fi Hii.i.vnn: It might not, however, always 

be ill tile be-t intt rt-t- of tin. Institute to have the same 
I'.i't I’le-idt nt lenoininated e^eryyear. 1 think there is 
-ome 'langei oi that happening and now is the tune to 
<noid it. u po'-di’e 'I he 411c -tion of two Past Presidents 
coming on to the Couiiv li ha- only coiiie up 4uite recently, 
.ind >t It ite de« ided to lia\e them. I personally am in 
la\oiu L>r ill*, two mimed ate i’a-t Piesideiits. 

Vfter -oin*' tiuther di-* u— ;on the amendment wa- put 
to the \ote and dcrkiit-d lo-t. nine being in tavour and 
trahtteii against. The orunnal proposition wms then put 
and cMrriv_d. 

Mr. Saxox Snkll pioposed that the Council should 
eonsi-t of loity-four member^;, of whom four should be pro- 
vided under a cdause as tollows : One member being a 
I'eilow’ of each Standing Committee elected by and at the 
hr-t meeting of such Committee.'' 

Mr Minm.ETON : Would you not take Mr. Tubbs's 
amendment tiist — that the Council should consist of forty- 
two members ^ An amendment should be either passed or 
rejected before a further amendment is taken. 

The Chaiuman . We should be glad to hear what 
leasons there are lor forty-two instead ot forty. 

Mr. K. Gammell : M<iy I -ugge-t that any increase should 
include Associate Members ! The tendency seems to be 
to include more Fellow- and no Associate- at all. I 
think it would be doing a very graceful act to slightly 
increase the number of Associate- on the Council. 

Mr. Hubhakd : I have felt that we have treated the 
Associates with rather scant courtesy. In a large Council 
of forty member^ to have only four Associates seems as if 
they had been a little forgotten. I think the Fellows 
voting to-night might be generous to the extent of putting 
on two more As-ociates. 

The Chairman . May I point out that it is not a case of 
foul Associates vcrtus forty ? There are only eighteen 
ordinal y Members of Council vrho are Fellows of the 
Iii-titute ; the otheis are all t\c officiv. It is therefore 
emhteen to four. Tin- <paestion was discussed with the 
gieatest fulness and with every desire to meet this view' 
both by the By-la w's Committee and by the Council, and it 
wa- felt that on the whole a working Council of eighteen 
Fellows and four .Vssociares formed an excellent w'orking 
Council, and it was desirable not to change it. It is a very 
good proportion, and, after all, I do not belie\e that the 
younger members desire the government of the Institute 
to be in ]unior hands. It is contrary to all practice. 

Mr. Hubbard : Is it really the fact that it is eighteen to 
four ? Are not the twenty-two cj'-officio members Fellows ? 

Tht Chairman: They are Fellows, but they repiesent 
(hft'erent interests. 

Mr. Hubbard : Neverthelesh my statement is accurate, 
that the Council is eompost'd of forty, of whom four only 
aie Associate-. I think that pioportion i- a very small one, 

Mr. Gammli.e : I believe a great deal of the progress of 
tlu‘ Institute is due to the younger men. What I say is 
not intended antagonistically, but I suggest that there 
are very many moie than four Associates who are w'orthy 
to .-It on the Council of tlie Institute. 

Thu Chvirmvn : Nobody <loubts that every A^'^oeiate is 
worthy of a seat on the Council, but that is a ditferent 
point entirely. 

Mr. .1. Nixon HoR-rirLD : May I suggest, Sir, that when 
you said the Institute did not waint to he governed by 
junior^ you were speaking again-t the motion that there 
should be more Associates on the Council ? Nevertheless. 


the Associates do want to have a reasonable proportion 
An extra two on the Council would be a very small con 
cession at this stage. 

The Chairman putting the question to the vote — viz. 
that the Council should include six Associate-Members 
instead of four— the Meeting decided in favour by sixteen 
votes to six. and the amendment was declared carried. 

The Chairman : That raises the Council to forty- two 
members 

Mr. Saxon Snell moved that the Council shall consist 
of forty- six members, the additional four to be provided in 
a edau-e as follows : One member who shall be a Fellow of 
each Standing Committee electeil by and at the tirst meet- 
ing of such committee.'’ The Committees, Mr. Snell ex- 
plained. have frequently before them questions of importance 
which are di-cussed at great length and with great trouble. 
Members were elected on these Committees ad hoc because 
they were supjiosed to be particularly qualihed to deal with 
the questions coming before them. After much time and 
trouble had been spent in considering certain matters they 
mu-t be sent up to the Council before anything can be done, 
and it has happened over and over again that those ques- 
tions have sim^jly died out and nothing has been done. 
The reason is that Members of the Council do not appreciate 
what has moved the Committee to make their recommenda- 
tions. It would be a great advantage, therefore, if a member 
of the Committee could be deputed to attend the Council 
and explain their view^. He could see no way of doing this 
except by making a member of the Committee a Member 
of Council. If any other way could be suggested he should 
be quite willing to fall in with it. 

The Chairman ; May I suggest that if on the Practice 
Committee you have Members of Council it would be prudent, 
and it was always the custom years ago, to elect either as 
your Chairman or Vice-Chairman a Member of Council so 
that he might fully represent the Committee's views before 
the Council ? 

Mr. Brodie : That is exactly what he cannot do as a rule ; 
he misrepresents the view's of the Committee. 

The Chairman : Is it the fact that when you elect a Mem- 
ber of Council as your Chairman or Vice-Chairman he mis- 
represents your views *? 

Mr. Brodie : I say it is most decidedly. 

Mr. Matt. Garbutt : Very often among the members of 
Standing Committees there is no Member of Council, so 
that the Committee could not select a member of Council 
if they wanted to. That being so, I second Mr. Saxon 
Snell's motion. 

The Chaiioian : I am afraid you cannot do this ; under 
the Charter the Members of Council must be elected at a 
Geneial Meeting. 

Mr. Garbutt : Including the tw'o Past Pre-ident- ? 

Mr. Leonard Stokes ; The two Past I’residents are 
elected in the same way as the representati\e of the 
Architectural Association is elected ; they all go upon the 
voting list. 

The Chairman : Everyone must go on the voting list, 
but yon cannot elect Members of Council at the Standing 
Committees. 

Mr. Garbutt : I suggest it would be no more impossible 
than to elect under sub-section (e), “One Fellow or 
A>-oeiate of the Koval Institute as representative of the 
Architectiual As-ociation (London).” 

The Chairman : No ; because you do not elect your 
Piactice Committee until the same day as you elect your 
Council; therefore you cannot in an anticipatory \s ay 
elect the Council, wdierea- the Aichitectural Association 
itself kiiow'5 wdio i^ to be its representative. 

Mr Garbutt : This is an unfortunate difficulty which 
would be overcome if the Institute wished to overcome it. 

Mr. Saxon Snell : 1 shall raise the question another day. 

No. 27 as amended was then put as a whole and agreed to. 

The Meeting adjourned at 10 o'clock. 
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Adjourned Special General Meeting-, 14th June. 

Mr .1 vML" S Gii'^dn ill tliL' ClhLii. 

The MiiuUe- oi the pieMoii^ Mtelin^i: havinit been co>i- 
firmt'L 

XHt- put to the Meeting Ky^Liw No. 2^. 

Ml. a. K, .iLMMLi'i 7’.' -juiLl he wi^heLl to piupost thut 
neither of the two i\f^t iTe-'Klent- UlLIlT to the Council 
under Clause (to of By-Liw 27 ^hould be eligible to ser\t. on 
the Council for mole thun thiee 5Ucce^>i\e year?. Would 
it be in Older to mo\e the addition of ^uch a pro\i-ion to 
By “law 2& } 

Tnt CTi.\iroiAN ^.ud that the By-la^^ befoie the Meeting 
was intended to deal e.xebisuely \Nith the teini of oiHcl 
oi tile Pi^-Sident. but that Mi. JeinmettA pioposition luight 
be dealt with 111 a iie>h By-law. 

Mr. C, H. Bkoiue T : I have aiven notice of an ad'li- 
tion I piopo-e to move to No. 31, limiting the ptrioel 01 
•service of ordinary luenibers 01 Council, and my propo-Mtion 
would, affect Past Presidenta e'lually with the other mein- 
bers of the Comic d. 

Ml. Jeumett : Have I youi assuiariee. Mr. Chairm in. that 
my motion regarding the tw'o Past President-- may be dealt 
w'ith in coiineetioii with the duration of service of the 
ordinary meniber-!^ of Council ? 

The Chaiuiiax : Ye-. 

By-law- 2S, 23, and 30 were put and carried le-pectively 
w'ithout further di-^^cus^ion. 

Mr. G. A. T. Miudletox suggested that thi= wa- the 
right place for the inseition ot a new clause dealing w'lth 
the pieiiod of office 0 : ordinary membeis of Council. The 
clause he 5uggrr-!^ted might lead a- follow'- : • No person 
shall be eligible to -^eive on the Council lui moie than 
three yeaism succe--ion, unle-^- he be elected as Pie-ident. 
Vice-President, or Honoiaiy isec,ttaiy.' 

The Chvikman -u-agesteil that tlii- might be moved a-^ 
a tre-n clau:5e pieceding No. 31. 

Mr. Huluard ; In ordei that Mr. McldletonA :5Uggestion 
maybe di^cus-ed I beg to move it turmallv a- a proposition, 

Mr. Brol-il . That. 1 -ugoe-t. -hould lollou No. M : I 
have aheadv given notice or a motion that the lollow- 
ing piovi-ion be added to No. 31 . but no membei of 
Council wlio h.is tilled the office toi six -llcce.-^l\e vear- 
shall be eligible tui le-eF.ction a member of Council 
until the expiration oi two year- fiiun the tennination of 
hi- ten me ot office.*' 

Ml. Miih'Letox : That come- to much the -ame thing a- 
iiiy thiee years w'lth one yeaU- interval. 

Ml, Max Clvrki . And I ha\ e a le-ulutioii to propo-e 
that IK) or«lmaiy nienibei of Co’incil -hall -m-ve fni more 
than two con-ecutuc v^am ; and that he shall not be eligi- 
ble to -er\e again until atr*. i the lap-e ot a fuithcr two yeais. 
This w'ould come in better a- an addendum to No. 31. 

Ml. Mim'Elio.n tigieed that hi- succe-tion . 1 - pio[)osed 
by Mr. Hubbaid might (Orne not a- a tie-h clau-e, but as an 
addendum to No. 31. 

Ml. Brumi , ii-ing at the insitdtion of the Chairman to 
-pteik on hi- iiiotiou said that his piopo-al Wii-, no new' 
idea. Lb.aen ye.ii- ago,in the .ForKNAi, tor the 7th May 
theie appealed a letter from him-elt advocating something 
oi the -ame kind He -tated in that letter that one mem- 
bei ot tin* Council had been on foi fouiteen con-ecutne 
-e^■-lona, .iiiuthei toi thiitcen, tvo for tweht*, two tor 
ele\en, two foi tf 11 . iw'o tui nine, two foi eight, and one for 
sevi‘n, all the-i* being con-ccutive so.. ion-. One member 
nonunatfd in Isus for a -e.it mi the Council had been on 
It a- long ago a- : and out of the h.t he had ju-t read 
thiee luembei- w’eie -till on the Couneii. That meant that 
of tho-e cenrlemen one of them had aln-adv been on the 
Council twenty-thiee yeais, another ha<l been on nineteen 
ye.ir-. .indanothei had In en on eighteen year^,. One effect 
of hi- letter wa- alino-t immediate. Mi d lionia- Pda-hill, 
whom he met a tew day- afterwaid-, admitted that he w'a ■ 


light ‘-Sunn* of he -ani. ” sta\ too long on the 

Council ; 1 am comg oil." and he went off He (the 

^pt.akm! did not beiie\e that it wa.; to the Item til of 
the ln.-titutc that an> man -hould 1 h on tli** (bemuil 
uNti twentN ^cai-. lu hi- tgunion the higlu -t -tanthiol of 
good Work 1:1 the aichitectui al piole--;Mn had be* n it ached 
in the Architectural A-^ociali<*n of London. Ao.i tin 
reason was olaKei- it wa- bet au-e the A--oCLitioii h.ul - 
and alwa\= lui'i had. he b^ .i» \ed a rule tluit onl> a c< ita.U 
numbei of inembci-ot tin Coun« il inubt b- 1 e-eb i t* < 1 . .n h 
yeai and a I'citam numbt 1 mu-t co off after ,i d*, limte 
peiiud--\i/ three year>. He a’inutted, liowesti ib.it a 
period OI thiee yt ai- on the Council of tin In-tit'.t- wa- 
not -Lilhcie-nt. A i-ituiber c<>nM onl\ p.ck u]i tut tnitad- 
oi the woik un ti.e Counci' iLirinc a peimd <*i three y. .<r- 
Iheiefo'it- he suac- -ted -i\ \tar.-. fi'howino tin pmiod 
laid down for tiie He-n. heert tar\ >ii:p in tin pU'Ct-Um/ 
cbt'u.t*. but In* bud Hot wi-ii in t.» them dj.sn t-* -.'c \eai-; 
they might make it >e\*-n ui eight ii thf\ bkeii Aa.. n. 
II a man hatl been d iiit-mbei of the Couin .1 !«'i .ix \ear- 
aiiel had piuvebi himself to be paitie ui.iily u-eful on the 
Council, he could then be put on a? a Vice-lht-uunt 
for four years, which would make .1 total eif ten \eai'’ 
service. That, he thouout, ought to be the limit Thi- 
unfoitunately wa^ not a point upon which the Associate - 
couid vote, he had alwa}^ wished tliat it weie. becau-e 
he felt, and mlt \ery -trongly. that the po.ition to which 
the In-tituit. had leceiuly attaine<l eould be tiaced directly 
from the time when the Associate*- wtie given the right to 
\ote upon otlni (iUe:;tionr. He wa- inclnie-d to uo furthei 
and say, not only that it could bn* tiaee-l to the time when 
A--uciate-s Were given the \ole. but that it directly 
traceable to the tact that they had a \ote. It had uraduaily 
come to be Con-uleied that wlieii a man cot on to the 
Council he ha*l -ecuied a liie a])pointment. That w.i- a 
pity, feu the inembei - OI Couneii did \eiY ard.ion- woik - all 
honoui to them for it 1 — and in their oun inteiests it wa- 
es-ential that -onie hm t -hould be -et to the ]*ei.'t'l of su< h 
W'Oik. He made the -taniilent about it be.ng con-ielcied a 
life appointment 'swib -onierf 01 et but with -ome re.i-i.n. be* 
came one of the -adde-t ih lu- he had e\er -een in that loom 
wa- when a \try old and \eiv much re-pected member of 
the Council, who by the accub nt ot tin. voting habt not been 
re-elected, -tood up and tiled to mike -uine lem.iik- and 
ab-olutely broke elown. Tiuit w,i- a lerrreitaule -laht. 
becau-e wiiy -hould a mail who had done -uch nuigmlieent 
work loi the In-titute legnet so keenl\ that aimthei -hould 
take his place ^ It the eleetoiate did not clioo-e toie elect 
him, that wa- their bu.-;ine— . and he ought to ha\e been 
glad to seek a dignitied retirement. Mt-inbei- wbo hail 
scived on the Council and weie numin:it»*d to -eive again 
-eemed to look upon it as a -lur if they were not re-elected. 
He would theiefoie do aw'ay with the lea-on for -uch a 
. feeling and »ay that when a man had been -o many years 
on tile Council he should retire automatically. Tlie speaker, 
in conclusion, moved hi- le-olution as al)Ove. 

Mr. iMAruicK B. Ai>\'\m F. -econded. Any institution, 
he -aid, to be -ucce— ful niu.-t woik on the bioadc'^t po— ible 
ba-is By eiwuiing fre-h men 011 the Council from time to 
time they did not necc-sanly lo-r the r'xpenenc** and the 
ad\antage ot the ad\ic'e ot tho-e who liad >eived on the 
Council Init who had retin-d fiom it ; tlieii iiitere.t -uiely 
wa- not limited to tin* fact that ihov liai'poiied to hold otLice ; 
thf'V were alw.iw-, available, and piepaied to come foiwaid, 
a- they ha<l done on many cx'ca-ion-, to give the Institute 
the beiiefft ot their advice and experience. He ventured to 
sugge-t al-o that themoie men weie biouglit in and pa— ed 
through the Council the wider would that es-ential basm 
of woiking lie, and the huger cun-eijuently would be the 
inteie-t members would take in it. Many men in the 
pi’ofet^siOii at the piesent moment took exceedingly little in- 
tere-t in the In-titute. and this wa- mucii to the Institute’s 
detriment. Mr. BiodieA propo-al if pa— ed w('>uld atbud 
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an opportunity to many other- ot eominL' into the Council 
and hrinirinf^ tie:?h ideas into it. In >aying this he did not 
\\i-U to reflect upon those who had been so lon^ on the 
Council, but for the ;:ood ot the In-titute they ouMit to make 
room tor oiliei - an<l -o induce them to take an inteie-t in the 
In-titute by their pi at tic. d co-oi)eiation, M'hat they w'ere 
now ,id\oeaiin'_mippearetl to be broucdit within reasonable 
practical politic- by the Addre-- ot the President at the 
opeiiin- ot the pie-eiit Se--ion, wimn he stated that a scheme 
\va- on foot to tjuieken the rot.ition oi membeis on the 
Council. Theiefoie it could come as no surprise to those 
members of the Couiitil who possibly did not agree with the 
proposal now before the Meeting. He himself was prepared 
to suggest three years as the term ot service ; but he quite 
agreed that a new councillor required some little time to 
got into the work, and that a longer term might be desirable. 
He thought also that the resolution ought to be retrospective, 
and that tho-e who had been on the Council for so many 
year;b should not take a new lease ot life. If they had 
been on tw'onty years and were now to have another six 
years, that would be twenty-six years. The By-lacv ought 
to be retrospective in its w^orking. and wnth that idea he 
would second the amendment. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mini»Li:Tox 'A.] : With regard to its being 
retrosi)ecti\ e, the By-law' would come into force directly it 
is approved, and when the next election comes on those 
who have been more than six years on the Council would 
have to retire in favour of new men. 

Mr. Max Claeke IF.~_ said he quite agreed wdth Mr. 
Brodie’s most admirable remarks. Speaking on behalf of the 
younger members of the profession, he considered it quite 
iegitiinate that they should strive to get into the position 
of assisting in the management of the greatest architectural 
body in the British Empire. It they had not some idea of 
that kind, he took it that they w'ere either too busy making 
money or w'ere too much -atir^fied with their own position 
to trouble about the Institute at all. In his opinion this 
was not a i^ersonal matter. The per-onal element 
must be foi gotten in a quo-tiou of this kind. They knew 
peifectlv w'eil that there weie men on the Council who 
could not be betteied ; but on the other hand there were 
just as good fish in the sea as ever came out ot it, nnd it 
w'as these tish they WMiued to iind. It he, or any other 
member, or any meniber of the Couneil, died to-morrow, it 
would not make the -mallest difference in the w'oild to the 
Institute as an Institute. Otheis would till their places 
and things ^^ould ;;o on precisely the same as before. No 
one could take exception to the lesolution ns not being 
peifectly reasonable, because the same system w'as in opera- 
tion in othei similar bodies. Theiis, he supposed, was 
about the most conservative body in existence, but this 
W'as only just a slight change, and it w'oiild have most 
beneficial results. 

Mr. H. A. Saix heel [F,] said that, while entirely .sup- 
poiting Mr. Biodie's remaiks, he felt that the peisonal 
element unfoitunately must alNvays come into a matter of 
this kind. A seat on the Council liad by -ome of the older 
members come to be coiisideied probably a matter largely of 
prescriptive right, and itniiuht be graceful to those members 
it the movers of the lesolution w'ould accept a modifieation 
that the rule should not apply to the iiiesent Council. 
That would remove any po&sibihty of objection. Large 
changes like that proposed might be very desirable, but 
there was a good old proverb wdiicli said, “ If you want to 
make haste, go slowly.*’ 

Tin: Ciiaiem vn : I do not know w hether it is Mr. Brodie’s 
intention, but if the amendment is pa-sed in the form in 
which it is proposed it would naturally be retrospective, and 
it would wipe out a huge number of the present Council. 

Mr. BnoiuK : That is the idea. 

The Chciemax: Might it not bo made operative from 
the time wlu-n the Bv-l.nv is pas-cd. so that six years from 
that time the men might diop automatically off the Council ? 


Mr. MinriLErox : May I point out that, if you did that, a 
great number w'ould have to go out on tlie same occasion 
six years hence, that is. all who had not been rcqdaced by 
other names. They might form more than a fair propor- 
tion. It might meet the case to have some aiiaiigement 
by which a certain proportion -hould go out by ballot on 
the first one or two OLca-ions. 

Mr. Satchell ; I should be quite prepared to propose as 
an amendment that it -hould not be retrospective. 

Mr. Hexey T. Hare [F.^ said he must express hi- dis- 
sent from what Mr. Brodie and others had said, that the 
member- oi the Council considered they had a vested in- 
terest. It was gratifying to a man w'ho w'as elected year 
after year to feel that he was held in high estimation by his 
colleague-, but there was no sense of a ve-ted intere-t of any 
kind whatever. When the Committee re-pun-ible tor these 
By-laws began their work they had it m their mind, he be- 
lieved, to mak a regulation limiting the term oi office of 
members of the Council. They w'ere unanimous in their 
desire to ionnulate workable regulations, and the matter 
was discussed, he believed, more than any other part oi the 
By-laws. Numerous schemes were drafted, but lu every one 
some practical difficulty was discovered. If it began fiom 
a certain date, as had been proposed, it meant that the w'hole 
ot the Council would retire at once at the end oi the three 
years (u six years. wTiichever it might be : hence there would 
be an entirely new' Council, and continuity in the w‘ork 
would be lo-t. It one-third went olf every year and w'ere 
eligible for re-election after an interval of one year there 
was nothing to prevent that third from coming back at 
the expiration of the year, and they w'ould get the same sort 
of cycle going on again — they would only have enlaiged it 
by half a do7.en men. One third of the eighteen members 
could Come back if the Council liked to renominate them 
and the members liked to re-elect them. 

Mr. Beoiue : But that has not been projic-ed. 

Mr. Hare ; I w'as only giving that a- one inuctical w\ay 
of carrying out your sugge-tiun. Continuing. Mr. Hare 
'-aid that the present ariaiiL^enicnt -icnied to him the 
nio-t deinoeraTic they could possiblv have : they could 
ha\e an ab-olutely new Count il e\eiy year if they wished. 
It. however, they pas-ed a By-knv of tin- kind they would 
be merely imposing a disability on the eleetoiate. It tlnu’e 
W'ere one or several nuunbers whom the e]ectt>rate thouglit 
had been long enough on the Council and ought not to be 
re-elected, they ^oted again-t tlio-e niembei-, and then 
the By-law' did not come intt) operation. When, howe\er, 
tin y thought a man wdio wms on '^liould stop there and tliey 
w'aiited to keep him on, they w'ould not be able to have him 
bo< aiii^e the r.y-law would bo agaiii-t it. Anothiu point : 
it had been in-t.incod that -everal meiubei- lunl been on 
the Council a great number of yeais He could as-ure them, 
however, that tho'^e members who had -at on the Council 
longe-t W'ere held to be the most nseful and the mo-t 
indis])ensable moinbeis on the Council. 

Mr. Buoi'ii: a-ked why it '^hould be laid down iii the 
Bv-bnvs that the rre-ident should not -erve mote than two 
years, nor the Honorag\ Secivtaiy moie than six >eai< ? 

Mr. Hare '-aid it wa- not ne(e-<aiv tor him to enter 
into that ; that wa- a dilfeient qiie-tioii. Another point, 
he belit'ved, whirh waiglied witli the B\-l.iw- Committee 
was that as a n‘-ult of a Council wliich -hould tliange cn- 
tiielv in a few \ear- tlu-y W'onld .irri\o eventually at a body 
who-e yiiivo/nn'/ W'Oubl be exclusive id tlie name- of well- 
known men, and that fait mieht lie detiimeiital to the in- 
fluence id the in-titute out'-ide. They weie adM-ed that 
tins aetuallv had liappeiied m the ca-e of idhev siniibir 
bodies w'hii li had adopted a legulatum of tin- kind ; that it 
bail been very detiimeiital to them, and that they had very 
much legrctted having taken -uch a course. Tho-e W’ere 
mainly the eonsidcrations whiih hitlueneed the Committee 
in abandoning the idea of making any ehaiige. He thought 
that the six years pioposed by Mr. Brudie w'a- open to much 
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less objection than tin- thice yc.irs. because it ;ja%L a 
fta-onOik' tinn foi iiieu t^uet ac^LLiuituh wuh tht ^^olk m 
the Iii'-titute ; bat at the -anie tinit he tlioucht that any 
deliuite limit ot that kind w.i- likely to pK>\e detiiiiu’ital 
to the inriutnee oi the Institute. 

Mr. Mvuniei lb Ar-A'-i^ '1 ' : Stiiipo-lna — ^^hich 1 think 
very unlikely — that the CauneiNheuiUl be depiiNedalio.octhei 
e>i ^^ell-knu^vn name-, mi^oht we nut, independent lueui- 
beu. still p‘j-se-- the iieht to nominate some ct tlio-e nnIio 
are now on the Council, oi some other eminent aiehitect- 
There is no leU-on whv those nanies should not be tiioimht 
forward in prec.-ely the -aiiie manner a- pie.-ent. ihe 
dithcultv Mr. Haie point- out ot oiu lo-iina men eelio IniN e 
been on the Couin il toi -nine while, luih -- th. \ wtie 
continually to be eligible as tluy aie at pre-eut. keep- up 
this very per-onal feeling which I wuint to see a\oided. 
"NYe ilo not like to vote against -ueli candidates ; I ineseli 
continue to vote tor certain indi\ idual- because I know they 
have been veiy \aluable .aid that thmi evpiiieiiee i- veiy 
des>irable : but, at tlie same time, if this came into woiking 
order I should be very glad, because I want to get iid oi 
that personal nanowmess of idea. \Ve are dealing wuili 
the Institute, not with the particular men wTio happen to 
be on the Council. I must say I am not converted by what 
Mr, Hare has said. 

Mr. Midolktox suggested that the following might niett 
the ( ase ; ■' That one*sixtli of the ordinary members of the 
Council shall retire each year and not be eligible for re- 
election lor iw'o yeai-, those letirmg to be seniois in service, 
and in the event of eipiality ol scnior.ty the lotation to be 
elcLideel by lot." 

Ml, Bkodie : It agieed to, I would -uggest that the pio- 
vision should not come into oi^eratioii until 

Mr . E n wax T . Hall . T 'i r e-Pre>ideni, s a nl he h ox) e d e v e r y - 
one jire-ent would disinis- fiom his mind any idea that 
lueinbci- ot the Council ielttli.it the\ had anv veste*! in- 
teii -t wliatewei in the Council -eat-. Ye. a' i>y year e\eiy 
member ot the Couiieil wa- put uxi for election: it he weie 
returneel he telt hououieil by the contideiice lepo-ed in 
him; it he were not reiurned he felt he had relief irom 
labour. It must be a--uiued that the re.ison members le- 
eleeted member- ol Couucil wa- beeau-e tiny thought they 
weie u-etul to tliem. A- Mr. Haie li.id told the Mcetine. 
till- -ubjei t litid reeei\ed the most e.ileiul Cunsidei.ition 
both from the Commitrte and troui the Council wutli the 
idea oi meeting the suggestion made by the Pie -idem ni 
his Addle--. The piaetical diftieultie-, however, were ">ery 
gicat. Fur in-tanre, Mr. Miiblletou sugee-te‘d that one- 
-ixtli ot tin Connell -liould retire eveiy >». u. That meant 
that in -ix yeai- nut a -inAe niemiiei ot th'_ piesmit Council 
woulel be on. Let them think what that meant. Tliev 
wanted new blood on the Council. But it was -.iid that 
after e>ne \(ai'- lelegation the -anie lueii would come 
b.iek. It iiui-t lie one ot two thing- : eitln i the new 
hlood eoiiie in to -t.i}, or the -ame men weie to 

go bai k afiei a year, when they wall have lo-t toiich 
with the w oik of the Council. He begecd them to tiy to 
think that out cbjilv. Eitliei the na ii wme to gn off .ind 
iiew hlood w.i-to < oiiie im or el-( it wa- .i fain to -ay th.it 
an\ new blood w.i-^ to come in at all. Tf lhe\ wanted the 
new hlooil to ( (Hue in and stop, it lollowed th,it when the\ 
wanted tlie thiee to go otf in a yeai tln.y meant to -.i\ . AYe 
leplac e tliat three bv new blorxl wbadi ikuv blood i- to -top 
in," Thu- hi- th-t piopo-itiou wa- -ound, that at the end 
ot SIX ye.ir- .ill tie '* nt mendji is ot the Come il aouM 
ha\e gone olt, bti'.iu-e it wouM he an in-nlt to the in w 
b!<( 0 (l to -ae , • Colne lU for a u-ai and then c awa\ win u 
we get the obi men back,'’ Another point : Ii tin- ptopo-al 
Were pa-nnl. that no member was to scive more than -ix 
> e,ii tliey got e’aetlvtlie -anie le-ult ; .ill the men now on 
woiibl in -is MMi- be otf. J.et them look at the Coum d 
Ta-t, and tin v w oiild -ei .Nlntlna tin memljei- weie nieii 
tlie\ would like to li.i\e on the Cuuncil, or whether in si.\ 
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Committee to -t < how it i ouM h. dout 

l\Ir. Alihul Ci.ow F. -a 1 he hoxa-i the Mteting would 
\ery smiously cuiisi'hr Mr. Biodm - pi'''T’‘“’'“^ iaroic tin \ 
voted lor It. It Would he most disastrous, he thought, to the 
interests of the In-tltute* if at any peiiod a niembeu oi tiie 
Council -hmild be comx>ulsoiily retiied tie-m th.at oifice. 
He would guve an illu-iratioii. At ncgoti.itiun- 

were xaoceeding between the Council oi the In-titute and 
the London County Couneil on theiiUe-tiOn of the BUI now* 
before lAiliament with legard to sieel-fiame consti action, 
and one of the ineinbei- ot the Council present that even- 
ing had t.iken a mo-t acti\e pait in that mattei. He 
thought membeis would aaree th..t if that gtiitleman weie 
removed fiom the Coiincd at the X’t''^‘'^tmt tiine nothing 
could be muie to the disadvantage oi the Institute. It was 
m the highest interests oi the Institute that at .my late a 
certain number of ucntlenien activelv engaged and intei- 
e-teil in the work ot the Instiinie should icmaiU on the 
Council. The Institute wa- the gainer iiom iuiMiig on the 
Council sucli men a- the late Mr. Blashill. He was jUst tlie 
kind of man who would retire when the -lightest intimation 
was given that Ins presence w.rs not leijuiied. There had 
been no one morekeenly alive to the interests of the In-titute 
tli.in the late Mr. Bl.i-hill, .uni it was mo-i unfe)itiinate that 
sUch a man '-hoiild liave had to leiiie fiuiii the Couneil. 
He w.i- lie.Litiiyin -\nipiitby with the -uege-tion th.it new 
blood w.i- leijuiied on the Couiieik but that could be 
achieved wnhout making the men who weu“ most keenly 
inteie-ted in the In-titute go to the re.ir. It mieht be ea-y 
to aiiange, if they wi-hail, that every \iai -o many niem- 
hei- -Imul'l be new to the Council. But they should not 
tuice oil anybody whom the In-tilute thoLicht it woith while 
to rct.un. They might h.ive* a legulation to u move fiom tlie 
Couneil member- who were -o bu-v th.it they had no time 
to .ittend to the (lutiOs nf the Council, oi oilier- who ha*]^ 
lo-t intere-t in it ; tho-e toi in-tance who did not attemd 
tin* Council imetuig- might ^e'rv w*ell i»*tne inf.i\i>iu of 
mcmbei- who weie inoie aeti\ilyin ->inp.itli\ with the 
work. It anytliuiu w'ere to be done he would -uuge-t that 
of the eiglitei'U nninbers of Couneil thev mieht -.ly th.it at 
lea-r -i\ -lioiild not have seised on tin* Couneil dunng the 
pie\ loll- ai 

Mr. A S'xonSmii, / s.ml In* thought ili.it tin* main 
point had not bton touched upon by an\ ot the -peakei- -o 
iai. A- Ml H.ire and Mr. H.ill ])ointed nut. their- w.is the 
mo-t dei!i(.*ci ati( ally eb'cted Coum il tins coiild po--ibly 
base, aiel a- -Ut h il ought to be peitei t but tlie dithcults 
W.I- that the Coiiui'il tlie*m-t l\i - iioimnated a gu .it inan> 
oi the membeis That would be all light -o tar, but un- 
iouunately a \er\ huge number ot tlie t-leetoiate knew 

'1 Ins pl*.)|i(i-jl \ tilid in be ali!l(i-.t identH .d m fnimwitb one 
of the .irtule- o! tlu Sm\*si,r.,‘ A--ni i.i lioii, w lin li 

iiin- . 1 - tnllnw- lb*' ( oniunlti'e -hail ( on-i-t ol legbletii 

iiieinbeis, oi whom not lunic tlian Iwelvi -hall li.is'e -ersed m 
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notliin" about the member'-, and thnn.Lrht that anybody tlie 
CouiK il lOLMunmemhd \\ tis ^olxI enou^di. H(' -liould like 
to sua.eest th.it, to meet thi-- demand to have new blood on 
the Cuiineil, the Council Ije re-tin ted nnjiniiatiD^f r\\el\e 
only ; and it the otlier member- ot Cuum il were so y^jod it 
should be (iuite open for, ^ly, -ome -even out-ide membei- 
to proi>o«e their name<. It the Coum il themselves nomi- 
nattd only tweUe. that would g(» a l<my way to meet thi- 
ol ijeet ion. 

IMi. .T. Douoi Mvinnws 'F.J "anl he had ijeen about 
to make the ^ame suuge-tion. Tins ought to be earned 
out by an alteiatioii in the next By-law, that the House 
lu-t bliould cont.iin so manyiie-h names. B\ that moan- 
thc Geneial Bod\ would be .ei\en tlie <tpportunity ot pio- 
po-ingany oiie they plea-ed, whethei he had '^eived twenty 
year- or tive years. He thought an airangeinent of that 
natuie would quite meet the c.u-e. They might put a limit 
it they w!-hed,that a ceitam number oi immiher- who had 
seived tor more than six yeai- should not he nominated. 

Hr, W. Hi:xky Whii’k 7'.^ >aid he thought Mr. Hall’s 
statement had appealed to a good many of them. At the 
same time there was a great <ltal to be said on the other 
side. He thought Mi. Middleton*- -ugge^tion a good one, 
and in ordei that it might he di-< uS'^ed he wmuld piopo-e 
it, viz. riiat one-su\th oi the membei- ot the CouiiLil 
shall retiie each \tai and not be elimble tor re-election 
iur two yeais, those letiiinu to he the -eiiiors in service, 
and in the event uf equality ot seniority the rotation to be 
settled by lot." 

Mr. Pkiu Y B. Trim- ~F.' seconded. 

Mr. Mau\ Gvr.i-.rii F. -aid he de-ired to -uppoit IMr. 
Eiodic's amendment. Gtaierally speaking, he was in agree- 
ment with Mr. Hall in nearly everything he said, but he 
certainly did not tollow^ him on one point. Mr. Hall said 
that when member- of the Council who had been on duty 
tor many year- found thcm-olves mjecred, they did not mind 
at all : they telr they were to be leheved troin labour. 
Atterwaid- he -^aid that new men on the Cnuncil, if nut re- 
elected. would be insulted. He did not see wTiy the new 
men -hould take as an insult that wdiich was no insult to 
the senior membeis. There w as. he felt, a great difficulty in 
the minds ot many of them in entirely getting rid of the 
per-onal element in considering the voting h-t. They had 
there the name- of Mcinbeis of Council of long standing tor 
whom they entertained the greatest respect, and they cer- 
tainly dill feel very unwilling to vote again-t them. The 
lesult was that they did not vote against them, and so they 
got elected again and again. That might be all right from 
some points nt view*, but he certainly thouuht that the 
change proposed by Mr. Brodie would bo very de-irable, 
and an event alluded to that evening showed one probable 
advantage of agreeing to Mr. Brodie'- suggestion. The 
Council one year did '-omething which a good many mem- 
ber^, particulaily among the yuunger men, disapproved ot : 
tli(‘ re-nlt wa^ that an cxtiemo mea-uic was taken and piac- 
tically all the Coumdl w^ere thrown out - a most regrettable 
thing, and certainly to the <lctrimcnt of the Institute. He 
did not think that -ort of thing would occui if there w'as an 
automaiie arrangement byv\hieh new blood regularly found 
its way on to the Council. As reuaid- what ^^r. Hall said, 
that in MX ycais’ time the whole of the pn -ent Council 
w(iuld undei Mr. Brodie's <ehemc of necessity be gone, that 
was a mistake, because although a man who had been on 
^ix yeais would have to retiie, if he weie a veiy good man he 
could be re-elected aftei an interval of two yeais. There- 
fore they might get about two-tliiial- of the pre-cut Council 
back again at the end of the next six yeais’ peiiod. Those 
among the younger men who were least worth retaining 
would doubtless not survive more than a year or tw*o, but 
the best of the old men would doubtle^s be put back again. 

the same < apai ity during tlit' prew lous yi‘ar ’’ AVe lhi\c found 
this arrangement to woik extremely well.— A kxulk Ckow. 


iMr. Crow’- contention that inemhers of Council ought to 
gu on -euing continuously haidly squared with hi- tacit 
consent to the retirement of the Honorary Secietary at the 
end uf SIX years. He himself did not quite see why the 
Hoiioiary Secretary should be turned out and apparently be 
ineligible again li the same rule were not applied elsewhere. 
Mr. Brodie'- prupo-al, he considered, had many aiguments 
in Its tacuur and very few ag<dnst it. 

^Ii. JuHx Slvter \F.\ said he was perfectly aware that 
he wws - the Old Man oi the Sea '* on the Council, and he 
would assure every member who had spoken that he did 
not feel that his remaiks weie m the -lightest degree per- 
sonal. If he were out-^idg the Council he should probably 
have tht' same feeling- hini'^elf. A- a matter ot fact, he 
was on the Council because be could not help it. He had 
frequently, wdien asked to stand again, pointed out that 
he had been on long enough and expres-ed liis wn-h to 
retire. Hi- colleagues, however, had pressed him to 
stand, and he had lieen eleettd, not by the Council, but by 
tlie whole body of nieinbi-rs ot the In-titute. That was 
why he had remained on the Council so long. He could 
not help thinking that the scheme of conipul-ory retire- 
ment w'ould be very deleterious to the interest-^ of the Institute. 
It the propO'^al w'ere canned and tiie Bv*-Iaw ma<le 
letrospective the whule of the pre-ent members ol 
tile Council must go out in ^ix years, and he had 
been long enough on the Council to feel that that 
certainly would not be in the interests of the Institute. 
The Council.' years ago. when drawing up the House List 
always u-ed to have before it the list oi attendances of 
nieinbers of the Council for the past year, and members 
who fiom other engagements, or ill health, or other cause 
had not been able to attend were not put into the House 
List. He thought Mr. Douglass Mathews' suggestion really 
seemed a possible way out of the difficulty. A certain 
amount ct continuity in the governing bodv was undoubtedly 
nece-sary, and a ceitain amount of new blood was wanted. 
The difficulty was that the electorate did not know who 
were the men who really did the work on the Council. He 
himself under the circumstances should of course refrain 
from voting against Mr. Brodie's motion. They wanted new 
blood, but they did not nccessaiily want certain individuals 
to go off (.r neci>sitiitc iti, because they could not be re- 
elected. He thought a possible way out of the difficulty 
would be this. The number of ordinary members ot the 
Council was eighteen, and the next By-law No. 32 said 
that the Council were to put forward a Hou-e List, which 
was to coinpri^'e twenty-two Fellows and six A-sociates; 
and if thi< By-law were "^lightly modihed .-o that the 
li5!t put forward ]*y the Council should not contain more 
than twelve names of the existing eighteen, letting the 
Council decide which names they would put foiward and 
which they would not, that would be a real way out of the 
ditlkulty. because any member of tlie In-titute who thought 
tluit the mimes which were not put tor waul of the past 
Council included those of members whom the Institute, 
or ceitam member- of the Institute, desired to be re-elected, 
thev could of cour=;e nominate them befoie the election 
came on : this would lease the Council free to do what 
thf Council was le.illy tiic only body able to do, to indicate 
to the gcnrral body uf elcctois the members of Council 
who they thought had been doing the bc-r work for the 
Institute. If they could devise some means by which the 
Council's List sliould not nece--anly include all the old 
name- ho thought they would get out of the difficulty, and 
a inotliod might be deviled which would be satisfactoiy, 
both to the out-ide mcmbeis of the In-titute who wanted 
new blood, and to those members who thought that the 
continuity of the business ot the Institute ought to he 
preserved. 

Mr, .1. Doinn. cs*. M \tiikw s [ F.\ said that iierhaps he ought 
to mention nosv that ho wa- going to piopose on No. 32, 
after the words and Associate Membei - of Council respec- 
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tivcly/* to atl<l the fullowinu' : ■ l)Ut shnuM n<>r incluih -ix 
iiKiiil'ii- uf iht ir liUMihei who Iklsl* ■>( ivi h on tlu* C'linu il 
toi more rli.in veai-/* 

Mr. H, V. LANMii.^ihi: '/’/ -Aitl he w.is quite m swii- 
pathy with Mr. and iie onlv waiiitd to a>k him one 

(jUt'-tion: Did he leel that if a man wa^ neLt'.-aiy to the 
In-titiitf thti\ wa-'UO ohjtLiion to lu- iroiiq^ foiwadto tho 

ohiee Ot VKeM’rt-idellt ^ 

Mr. Bromi ; Ctitaiuly not ; that i- what I -houid hope toi . 

Mr. LiyLHi>rFR : Although I am quite in -ympatiiy w ith 
you. I think thi- propo-itiun utteily super riuou-. A- 
m.ittrr nt taLt.lmy>elt am the only nn mht i on the Coum il 
who < unit ^ under ^ouv ban. I ha\ethe I'-t Iwiuieiue. ind 
it ^liow^ that I am th< onlymembt i whoha^ at tho pu-tiit 
lime ^eised iiiOit. than -ix years in one pM-.itluu on the 
Council. 

Mr. Bromk: Then in that l.l^o Mr. H./il'^ piopo-itif in 
i'alD to the ground, because theu would he no great chan-t' 
next year. 

Mr. L'vNcHr-^TKu -aid he thouuht Mr. Mathew-'- pro* 
posal quite nitt the ca-o. because in the past hi-tory ui the 
Council there W'ere only tw'o in-taiice-. he btiieved. where 
a inembei had exceeded six years, and there were 
nunic-rou- instance- wditi'e a nreirhtr luid laen on for tw'o 
or three year- and then gone ott. It had been .tn evciu of 
such lara* u euiienee in the p.--t that the -hchte-t alti.rM- 
tiou in the method of appointment ot the Council w*ould 
practically extingui-h it. Therefore it seemed liaidiv 
worth while to devise a complic.ued sy-tem. with po-'^ihle 
di^advautmes, wdien the event against wdiich the sy-tem 
wa- du-ecte<l hardly eeer occurred. 

Mr. A. 11. .JHMMriT ~r.~ appealed to 3.1r. Brodie to 
arcept Mr White’s amendment. It that were carried, the 
difficulty ahout sw'eepinu orf the old Council in a body, 
wh^ch no one wu-hed to do, would he got over, and the end 
de-ired he obtained by a much better mean- He should 
.-uppoit the amc-n<lment for other leasmi- than those biouuht 
torwaid that e\euinc. At the la-t Anuiml General Meeting, 
atter Mi. Wood sard’- ciiticisms oi the Ihcpoit. the retiring 
senior Vice-President, speakinu in defence ot the Coumil. 
Xiointed out the iinmen-e sarritii e of time dnd labour 
entailed on the mernbei- of the Coun< il ; th.it all the work 
they did was -oleK and cntiieh in the inteie-t- ot the In-ti- 
tiite without pel son. il gain ot aiiv kind or -uit : that some ot 
the hiisie-t men in the prote-sioii gace up an eiioiniou- 
ainonnt ot time w'hieli at the ra-qinaiv -cale ot charge 
w'ould work uut at -omfthiuu like tl.dnOor fJ.UOO a vtar. 
Thi- wa- a -plendid i xampb- of -eli--a< ntict , hut the 
quo-tioii w a-, ought they to ac< ept it ! - liad tlu y an\ imht 
ti a( cept thc-e .sai nti< e- ’ — were the\ ju-tdied m taking 
:idvaiita_;e ot =iich good u.iture ? Tin- wm- a piote--ional. 
not a philanthropic cru. letv. and he maintained that the 
In-titute shf'uid not cnt.ul -ueh -aciitu c- on -ome of the 
bn-ic-t men in the [iiote-sion. It w.i-, too. f-ntuel\ un- 
m ces-.iiy, a- tin le were other men whn-;e time wa^ md -o 
\aluablc w'ho woubl do the work quite a- well. Thi- amend- 
ment would lielp to protect these gentlemen from being 
imposed upon, and he appealed to eveiyhod\ who appreciated 
the -erwK < - tilt -o meinhei-^ had umdered the Institute to 
-how tlieii appre< union \iv \uting for the aineiidim nt. 

Mr. Bi.omi : I under-taud troiii membf i- of the Coum il 
wliu ale pit-aent <iiid ha\e -poken that if it wrie inueb^ a 
([uestiun for the By-laws Committee to cou-ider that the 
limit ot yiais a member may -eive as an ordinaiy member 
-hould bt mm , it would meet wuth general appio\ab 

Mr. M u iiieE Anm-. -.iid. a- tlie -ecumb i ot Mi. Biodie'- 
aniendment. be would like to taeilitate an agieeinent on 
tins question hv -.leing th.it he wa^ jiiepaicd to accept 
Ml. White'- pi'opo-ition. Mr. tiall had told them that thi- 
by-law in the diart had been con-ideied with the greate-t 
care by tlie Council, and the\ had eoine to the conclu-ion 
that the I’re-ident w.i> wrong when he announced that there 
would be a rotation ot member- ; it wa- ewident that the 


oh|t ctoi - to tin- lb* -idt nt's pioinist' were sticking to their 
coloLim light mauliillw lie had -eeond« il Mr. Biodie’s 
amt mliiienu hut he \wi- quite piepau d to acet pt Mi. While''': 
and a- long as tiny eii-uicd what tiny wtUt inti nding to 
ha\e liL -houid he -.it.-IiLd. T in Comn il had had an opptir- 
tumtyui di-cu'-ing ilit maiiti and ad\i-ing memhei-, and 
till- in-utbc flit h\-bov wa- all tiny h nl hi.aiglit forward. 
He hiin-eli had nut bi*n at allconMncttl by what Mi. Hall. 
Mr. Slater, or Mr. Har* had -.ad. 

Ml. Hark oh-ei\i 1 that the piopo-al lormulait d in the 
ami-n'lmt nt wa^ a much inoie lomphcati-l m.utir to work 
out wlitii they got down to t.guii- than its suppttl'tcr- 
-iciiitd to think and he appt aled to tin m to modify tin 
annmdnu nt in >iu h away that it Would be opt n to tin- 
Comnuttce who lunl coii-idcred tin. maitir li> put u into a 
worked) lie shape. A- woided. In* was .ifi.iid it could not be 
made to work at all. and it wtuild be better to witiniraw u 
lluin to -addlf the By-biw- with .in impiaciaable legu- 
lation. 

A Mi mi. Ill: : It h.is not he* n tound impiacticMbb* at the 
A. A. Why should it he In le ' 

Thf Chaiumvx -ail be woubl endeavour to put the 
points that each of the piopo-ers ot amendments Ira*! 
biought beloie tin in. In the tn-t place iln-y w'ould rind bv 
uailing By-law bl th.it tin- piopo-al. oi any propo-al. 
.ipplied only to thecightrLii I'ellow- wdio are member- ut the 
Council. 

Mr. Br.or.TK : And six A-vceiate-. 

The C'HeiRMAx : Your amendment, a- drafted, docs not 
apply to them 

Mr. MIn^LF.TO^ : J intended it to apply. IMr. White's 
amendment -hould read, “Tire mdinaiy luemhii’s and 
As-ociate niembeis.” 

Thl CTiair3Ian. continuing, -abl that the prop os. J Mr. 
Biojdie had brought forwund di-tmctly limned in- propo-al 
to a SIX yeai-’ membci-hip, with .i one. two, or moie 
yt'.ii-' inteivel before inemhei- -boubl Ik" ag.im eligible for 
election U) the Co.mcil A- Ml. Bntd’L put it. that 
2n’opo-al wuis applicable to the Fellow - oi ihe Council, being 
eighteen in number. If Mr Biodie now’ w. shed to imeiid 
it so a- to include the -ix As-ociate- he w.i^ <]U te willing 
to accept it. But btfou* gomg any tuither be mu-t point 
out that a ciude prnpo-.il of tin- kind limiting a tenmo* of 
office to -ix year - with a two uai- interval would lia\e to 
he iLteiied to the By-law - Committee. The Meetmg mu-i 
give them the spirit of w'hat they intended : the By-LiW's 
Coiiimittie W'ould then lick it into shape and sniunit it 
again to the (iemuai Boily. Whate\tr propn-ition was 
pa--( d mu-t be )b .ilt with in that way. Mi. Wlnt* '- pio- 
po-ition was of .i ditlerent type, aiid piaetnalK im ant a 
change L-veiy ye.u oi one'-ixth of the pt/'CM/of nt the 
member- and .Associate number- of the Council, witli a two 
yt ar-' inteival. Mr. Biodie -enned alino-t inclin*Ml to 
withdmw hi- amcndmnit in favour of Mi Whitt*’-. 

Mr. Biioi'ii : I -hall \otc for Mr. WhiteV, and what 
happen-. 

THECitui;M\x ,-aid be would read to the Meeting the 
oiigin.il piopo-al of the By-laws Committee, w-hicli was very 
-imilar to Mr. Wliite's propo-.il, but attained tlie -anie 
fihjce't 111 a -lightU diileient wa\. It wa- tiuo that tlie 
L’i),*sident in in- Addie-s ir.ol spoken eif -oine piopo-al to 
tpiickeii the* lotatmii of mcnihei-, .q’ tlie Council, ami tin* 
matter had received nm-t caietul cim-iileiatiom w ith the 
re-ult that the by. law' wa- put torwavd in the toim now 
hetoi'e them. The By-biw- CoinmiTtee’s oiiginal pioposal 
K'.id : •' i'.,\cry \ear the tliD t member- of the Council who 
liaNe had the longe-t ( mient tenure of their seats become 
ineligible Iru’ a peiiod of one yi^ai. In the event of there 
b*'ing 111010 than three wlin-e current unbroken continuity 
of office >hall be the -aine, then the tliree who have been 
longe-t on the Council bci ome ini'ligible ” That practically 
was a -ixtb of the eighto-n inemher- wlio by -enioritv bo- 
carne ineligible, anil -♦*eined a \ery -imilar piopo-al to tliat 
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of Mr. White. The third proposition— that intended to be 
bruni'ht toiw.ird by Mr. Dou-_dcis- Matlu \\s un No. o2 wa^ 
that the nunibtr ot nanu-.- put toiwaid by the Council on 
the House Li^t should be ivstritted, - ay, to twelve, and that 
other meuibeis mi^dit be noniinate<l by the Gentrai Body. 
In these three ditteient prox>Ositions entiiely diit'ei'ent 
principles were involved, and they oiyeht to make up then’ 
minds as to which ut the principles they mtendc-d to adopt. 
If, tor instance, they cairud Mr. White's inution they 
obviously could not on Clause ‘62 carry Mr. DuU,alass 
Mathew.s's, as the machineiy provide<I in No. 62 w'ould be 
governed by the amendment pioposed to No. 31. ALMin, it 
they adopted Mr. Brodie's amemlment it would be eijuaily 
impos^ildo to adopt Mr. Houghiss Mathew -.n. 

Mr. S.\xoN Sxj.ia. : On a point oi uidei. can Mr. Mathuws 
make his proposal on No. 32 a^^ an amendment now* ? 

Mr. Douol.css M.VTiinws : yiy object was to cove the in- 
timation that I intended to mo\e the amendment rcterred 
to on No. 32, but I do not .sce that it is pus-ible to do sq 
until No. 31 is di-posed of. The amendment I ha^e mven 
notice ot w'oiild piobably intiueiice the voting on No. 31. 

Mr. W. Henry White's amendment was then put irom the 
Chair as follow's : One sixth of the ordinary member- and 
Associate members ot the Council shall retiie e.ich year, 
and shall not be eligible toi le-olection for two y< am, those 
retiring to bu the seniors in senice, and in the e\ent of 
eLpi.tlity ot senioiity the rutation to be decided by let," 

Upon a show ot hands the numbers were dec-laivd as 
follows : For the amendment, lb : Aeainst, 10. 

The Ch.cium.vn having declaied the amenclrritirt carried, it 
wars pointed out by Mr. Slater that under By-law* 02 a pro- 
position affecting a By-law must be canied by a majority 
of at least two-thirds ot those piesent ha\ine a right to vote 
and voting thereon. The sixteen declared to have earried 
the amendment did not constitute a tw'o-thirds majority, 
and the amendment was therefore lost. 

Attei some discu-sion. the Chairman decided that as 
there had been some misconception with regard to the two- 
thirds majority, he would again put the amendment to the 
vote. This wars done and resulted in the anreiidiiient being 
carried by a tw*o-thirds majority — 13 tor. 8 against. 

Tiir Ciiciuu \N proceeding to put Mr. White's amendment 
a< the sul)stanti\e motion, 

Mr. Dolc.l.vss M.\thlws pioposed that the Meeting 
should consider No. 32 before tinallv voting upon No. 31. 
He w'ould then be enabled to bring torward his amendmtnt. 

Mr. S.vxoN SxETT. : I second Mr. Mathews's proposal that 
wv consiiler No 32 now. 

Mr. tsi V I'ER : M ay I point out to Mr. Mathew's that he can 
raise the (|uestion he wishes on an amendment to this as a 
subst.intive motion ? He can move that the rHtiiemo'nt of 
the ^ix members be not by seniority, but be left to the 
Council to decide. 

Mr. DnroTAss Mathews : That does not (juite meet my 
view'. My idea is that the HnUsC last should contain the 
namc< of so many as are laid dow'ii heie. but that six of the 
members wdro had served on the Council more than six 
yeais shouid not be included on the House List. That 
would not piohibit anyone proposing the re-election of any 
membei of tile Council. Lv that means they (oublsiiU 
nomin.ite any meml)eis (d tile Couiieil wlu^ were thought 
desirable orimportant. The amemlment just carried would 
shut out the six older members after six years. That is 
most undesirable. 

Mr. Maukice Advms ^ald he must oppose Mr. Mathew's's 
XU’oposal, because it would leavt‘ it open to the Council to 
stultify the whole bu.siiies^ by sim[)ly lenominating them- 
selvcj> the membens that li.id retired. The [Meeting w'ouid 
do w’cll to stand by what they had jUst decided upon. He 
could not imagine what they weu‘ all frightened at. Did 
they think the Institute could not go on unless they 
returned again precisely the same x’tersons who now 
happened to be on the Council .’ lie mott respccttully 


protested against that. The wider their base the better 
u Would be fui the Institute. He had knowledge of a 
^leat many architects whom they might all be xiroud to 
have on the Council. There w'ere men from the provinces 
who had piactices in London and had London offices — 
one in paiticular he had in mind who, he was sorry to 
s,iy. had not been elected this time. Thev had done a 
lieakhy thing in passing Mr. White's amendment, and he 
begged them to :-tick to it for the be^t interest? of the 
Institute on bioader lines. 

Mr. Jfmmeit : Would it not he more in order to x^tit Mr. 
White's amendment a? a suh-tantive motiun. and let Mr. 
Mathews 3 come on aitcnvaids. ]‘oscibly the aiiaiige- 
ment Mr. MaiheWs suegest- Li)uld he adoxited, althomgh 
Ml. White's ffe pas-td aS a ?ubstaiitl\e mutiun. 

Ml. Clow: Ir Mr. Douglas- Mathews's proposal i? not 
<ux'^poired, I should certainly propose, as an amemlment 
to tlm substantive motion, that the members who retire 
should be thoso who leceive the fewest \oie- oi the 
electorate. The ^eiutmecrs would report the lesults ot 
the election and knock off' the four lowest oi the ?ueces-iul 
candidates, and x>ut in their places the four highest ot the 
uiisuceessiul men. 

Mr. A. S. T cYLFE hi.] proteste*! against the Council's 
'being charged with such an invidious duty as that which 
Mr, Douglass Mathew s^s xnopOsal w'ould x»-it upon them. 

Mr. DolstLas-, Maihkws : Mv suggestion i? that ?ix ot the 
meinbeis w’ho have served on the Council lor more than 
six years should not be xmt on the House List, I think 
that answers the last sx^eaker's objection. 

Mr. Clow seconded Mr. Mathew-'? proposal. 

The Cii.ulmax : Your xuoxiosal. Mr. Douglass Mathews, is 
an amendment to the substantive motion. 

The SFaRETAEY I The substantive motion is : " That one- 
sixth ot the ordinary member s and Assoeiate-members of 
the Council shall reliie ea^h vt^ar anil shall not be eligible 
foi le-c lection tor tw'o veais, tbo-t,* i> tiling to he the seiiiois 
in stixicc, and in the event ot an equality ot senioiity tlie 
rotation to be decided by lot." 

Mr. Douolas- Mathews: Mv amendment then would 
be that the w*oids “and shall not be eligible lor re-election 
toi two years be omitted. 

[Mr. Sa\o\ ^xett. s^combd the amendment. 

A Miemulu : May 1 xioint out that, actording to tlic 
amendment, the members who lla^e to retiie w’oiild never 
be eligible for election again ? 

The Chmiaivx: It obvious that they w*ould not be 
eligible tor le-election. 

Mr. Donglass ?kr<ithew’sA amendment, being p^U 
vote, was defeated. 

Tin: Cn.aLMAX having put Mr. White's amendment a? 
the sub-tantive motion. 

Mr Leoxvkd Stoke? pointei'l out that the woidingof the 
motion was mi oireet, l>ecaiise the whole Council rctiied. 
a matter of couise. e\Liy >eai. The point was that one- 
sixth should he ineligible for re-election. 

The Chairaiax : We understand, however, w'hat the 
meeting intend^. 

Mr. Hail : This proposal had better be worded by some- 
body who can giasp its meaning. I am sure you will ffnd 
you have got into a dieadtul tangle. 

The -ubstaniive motion being put to the \ote was 
declaied carried by 18 to 9. 

[Mr. CraAW', rctciiang to the small number voting com- 
paied w'lth the total number ot Fellows, gave notice that 
he should takt' the requisite step^ to have a poll taken ot 
the w'hole body. 

On the motion of Mr. Max Clarke the meeting adjourned, 
and It was decided to resume the debate on Wednesday, 
23rd June, the chair to be taken at 5.30. 

The proceedings at the A<]journed Meeting of the 
23rd June will lie lepuUed in the next issue. 
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Additional Premises for the Institute. 

A Special General Meeting, siimraoneJ by the 
Council under Clause *22 of the Charter and By-law 
60, was held on Wedne'?day eveninit, 23rd June 1909, 
to consider a resolution authorising the Council to 
purchase on behalf of the Institute the leasehold in- 
terest in parts of Xos. 9 and 11 Conduit Street and 
No. 28a Maddox Street, adjoining those at present 
occupied by the Institute, and t') raise out of the 
funds of the Institute the moneys required for 
carrying out and completing the said purchase and 
making the necessary alterations to the premises and 
paying the costs of the x)urchase. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vve'Presolcnt. who 
took the chair in the absence of the President, said 
that before moving the resolution of which notice 
had been given, he would briefly put the position of 
affairs before the Meeting. Members were aware 
that the Institute was much cramped for room in 
the present premises, and they vcere also probably 
aware that at the back of the premises there were 
cedain galleries which in olden days used to be hired 
occasionally for the Institute's purposes, so that they 
knew pretty wdl to what use they mieht be put. 
These galleries were very suitable for the Institute’s 
requirements — for exhibiting, for instance, students’ 
drawings submitted in competition for the Prizes 
and Studentship-, for holding examinations, and for 
other purposes. More room, too, was wanted for the 
Library to avoid its being disturbed every time there 
was a meeting. The Council therefore had had 
under con-ideration the acquirement of these gal- 
leries, and an opportunity offering which they con- 
sidered favourable they had entered into negotia- 
tions for them. The rent at present paid lor the 
Institute premises amounted to t93o, which in- 
cluded the rates. The Council’s proposal was to 
acquire the lease of the galleries, which had prac- 
tically fifty years to run. This would invoh e an 
additional payment for rent of l7*50 a year, with 
an added .too for a little separate lea-e, bringing 
the total annual rental for the whole premises up 
to L 1,740. Mr. Howard Martin, who had made a 


valuation for the Council, ri poited that the annual 
value of the \\hnh‘ pieiui>e'< wa^ a1,*^17, so that 
the In-titute uld Hot be pa\ ing the full value 
that might be put u}>on the priini-es. But then 
came in the awkward part of the bu-ine-< : to 
acquire the premi-es at all th. y wouhl have 
to p ly A 10.000 a'^ a ^ort of }uaniiuni. Tlait 
w’ould mean an annual paMuent of il,7l0, 
plus the intt re-r which would be lo-t on the 
A 10,000 to bu taken out ot tlieir fund<. d'hey 
would ]ia\e to pay. in ctlect, rlO.OoO down and 
el,7l0 in rent for the future. I'iie-c gallerie'^. 
however, ware \ery ^uitahle for b ttiiig purposes, 
and It was thought the In-titute might be con-idtr- 
ably recouped by letting them tor exhibition-, nuat- 
ing^. and such-like purpo-e^. In all probability 
they W'ould be able to la coup them-elves the cff-lO 
or A 300 that w'ould be lost a- intere-t on the 
a10,000. To be quite frank w'itli the Meeting, the 
Chairman continued, he did not think he could per- 
suade them they W'ere making a very ^^d^^did bar- 
gain : still, it was the be-r bargain they could 
make. If they wanted the premises, they would 
have to give that sum for them : but if they did not 
wuint the premises, and thought they ought to go 
el-CAvhere. he might tell them from past experience 
that the Council had ahvay- found, w'hen they went 
into figures, that anything like a new' building w'oiild 
cost infinitely more in proportion. They could 
never get the same accommodation in a similar sort 
of place for anything like tht* -ame '^um of money. 
So that, although they might think that a 10,000 
was a large sum to give in the shape of a premium, 
they had either to give it or leave it. The Chair- 
man concluded by formally moving the following 
resolution, the precise terms of Avhich, he -aid, 
had been suggested by the Institute solicitors : 

*• That the Council be authorised to enter into a 
C'mtract on behalf of the Institute, in a form to be 
approved by the solicitor of the Institute, for the 
purchase l)y the Institute of the iea-ehold intere'>t 
of Messrs. Knight, Frank A Eutley in parts of 
Xos. 9 and 11 Conduit Street and Xo. 23a Maddox 
Street at a price not exceeding i. 10.000, and to carry 
out and comtjlete the purcha-c ; and that the Council 
be authorised to rai.^e out of the funds of the 
Insntute such sum not exceeding 1 10,000 as may 
be required for the purchase of the said leasehold 
interest.” 

Mr. JAMi:h S. Gideon, T ice-Prrsnlcnt, in s(‘Cond- 
ing the resolution, said that as one who had had 
some little experience in this matter of accommoda- 
tion fur the Institute, and having had knowledge of 
the various schemes that had ]>een brought before 
the Council, he had not the slightest doubt that 
the adopti(.)n of such a scheme as that now' pro- 
posed W'ould get them out of their troubles for 
the future, and w'ould in the end be much more 
eemiomical than any building scheme that had 
been before them during the last ton years. “ We 
are located hero,” Mr. Gibson went on; ‘‘everyone 
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knows we are here. The o^alleries offered to us are 
quite suitable for the whole of our purposes, and, 
I think, absolutely essential to the conduct of the 
business of the Institute. I for one do not think 
we can acquit-’^ them on any more favourable terms 
than those now embraced in the resolution.’’ 

The Chaiiaian : I should like ju^t to atld 
that, when we have acquired these premises — if we 
do acquire them — it will be just as easy to part 
with the whole, if we want to, as it would be to 
part with our present holding ; in fact we could 
do so with much greater advantage to ourselves. 

Mr. H. Haudwicke Langston [A.] : If this pro- 
posal is carried out, the fact should not be lost sight 
of that it would absorb, if not entirely extinguish, 
the fund we have earmarked in our annual budget 
as the Building Fund, and there would be no in- 
centive for any further contributions to that fund. 
I submit, too, that it is not altogether the fact that 
our existence upon this spot is so absolutely neces- 
sary that we should pay a large price for a lease- 
hold interest only. If we could acquire some 
security from the ground landlords that when the 
lease has expired we should have the option of the 
site, so that our successors may feel that their 
wants had been anticipated, the proposal would be 
much more satLfactory to the Meeting. 

The Chaikman : The lease we shall acquire will 
be held from the Architectural Union Company, 
who have practically a perpetual lease, renewed on 
payment of a small tine periodically. I think the 
Institute ought to be able to deal with them in 
fifty years’ time, and there is every probability, 
I think, of the Institute's becoming perpetual 
tenants of the property. 

Mr. Lanoston : The Architectural Union Com- 
pany may have that perpetual lease, but I suppose 
they will have to pay an enhanced price when the 
present lease expires, and the Institute might then 
find itself displaced. 

The Chaiuhan : I am informed that it is a City 
lease, and that the Architectural Union Company 
hold direct from the freeholders. 

Mr. F. T. AV. Ctolusmith [F.] : I have the very 
strongest feeling that it is most important that the 
Boyal Institute of British Architects should remain 
here or very near here. It would be a great mistake 
to move from Conduit Street. Without expressing 
any {qhnion on the amount to be paid to iMessrs. 
Knight, Frank Rutley for their interest, I 
desire formally to associate myself with the Chair- 
man’s remarks as to the importance and necessity 
of remaining here and of ac<|uiring premises which 
I feel sure will be very useful to us and very suit- 
able to our needs. Many years ago I was asbo- 
ciated with a scheme for finding premises for the 
Architectural Association, and the difficulties wo 
experienced then I feel sure the Council must have 
experienced in their similar work on behalf of the 
Institute. The resolution has my hearty support. 

The CiiAiiiMAN, replying to ^ir. J ohn Murray [F ,\ : 


Our lease expires in eleven years, and we have the 
option of renewing it at the same rent until it 
terminates in fifty years’ time. We hold our 
lease from the Architectural Union Company, and 
the Architectural Union Company hold from the 
Corporation. 

^Ir. E. P. Warken, F.S.A. [F.] : Has any esti- 
mate been funned of the amount necessary for 
converting the premises to our use and redecorating 
them ■? 

The Chairiman : We have a rough idea that it 
will cost i 2,000. 

Mr. Woodward : I understand that the Archi- 
tectural Union Company hold from the Corporation. 
The Corporation, therefore, are the freeholders. 
Do you know what is the term held by the Archi- 
tectural Union Company? Is there any residue 
between the Architectural Union Company and 
this long lease you are proposing to take, and if 
so, how much ? 

The Chairman : The lease we propose to take is 
the lease which Messrs. Knight, Frank Sc Paitley 
hold from the Architectural Union Company. The 
Architectural Union Company hold from the 
Coiporation of London a perpetual lease with 
a fine. 

Mr. Woodward : I quite agree with the observa- 
tions made as regards the position of Conduit Street 
for the Institute. The situation is excellent, and it 
is quiet. I understood Mr. Howard Martin valued 
the premises at 4 1,817. If you take the premium 
we are to pay of .£10,000 at 5 per cent., and add 
that to the ^1,740, we get at the sum of £'2,240, as 
against Mr. Howard Martin’s 1,817. 

The Chaii:man : We are only getting at the 
present moment about per cent, for that £10,000. 

Mr. WooDWAiiD : Then I agree with you, Sir, that 
it might very well be said that the interest on the 
premium will he exhausted, or, rather, reimbursed to 
you, by the rent you will obtain from the portion 
of the premibes you let. I understand that the 
£2,000 you have just mentioned represents the 
probable expenditure on such alterations and 
additions as may be desirable to make. Therefore, 
taking the whole of that into consideration, it does 
not appear to me, hearing in mind the large area 
and the position of these premises, as a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, that you are exceeding 
in any way what ought to be paid for such 
premises as these. The only thing one regrets 
is that it does put an end, as Mr. Langston 
has suggested, to oiu’ idea of continuing 
to raise the fund for a new building. It is perfectly 
obvious that, although these premises are very fine, 
and no doubt the alterations and the uses to which 
you will put the additional part are commendable, 
if you had a vacant site you could design a build- 
ing which would bo much more usefully planned 
for the Institute than the pre^^ent premises. There 
is, Itowever, this hope: it maybe possible in a few 
years to entcT into negotiations to secure a 
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Luildin^U' lease of thebe preinises, and then you 
could gradually huild : and if the Uouncil will take 
that into cou-ideration we might btill continue our 
huildine: fund. I quite suppcrt the Uouneil’s pro- 
position, but I hold strongly that we bhould go on 
with the building fund in the hope that c,ur buc- 
cebSors may be able to get a building lea-^e of thi^ 
Ate and erect prendbts biiitable tor the lh>yal 
Iimtitute of Hriti^h Architects. 

The Chaiuman : There is no reabon why we 
should disturb the building fund if you consent 
to our raising the 000 from other sources. 

Mr. Pekcy Tubbs: Mould the Architectural 
Union Company agree to the Institute's acquirimr 
their interc'^tb *? If it could be dcnc, it would be 
wise to get a direct leabC. 

Mr. H. A. Satc'Hkbl [F.] : Could you give u^ a 
more detailed idea as to the additional accommoda- 
tion we require*? There are three galleries down- 
stairs. It has often been objected that these rooms 
are not large enough for our meetings. Ib it proj^^j-ed 
that the meetings should be held in the ro<un do\Mi- 
stairs, or has the Council with its u 2.000 any 
scheme for enlarging them ’? 

The Ch AIK man : lam afraid I cannot give you 
anything very definite. Two or three scheme- havt- 
been tioating in the minds of the Council, but we 
thought the first step wa- to get your consent to 
acquire the premises. Me could then adapt them 
in two or three ways. The probability is that we 
should UbC the large gallery downstaiis for the 
meeting-room and leave this for the Library. That, 
however, is only my personal opinion. 

Mr. IMtddleton : If the Examinations are to be 
held in the new galleries, Mhat saving Mould there 
be in the rent on that account? 

The Chvii^man: Our pre-eiit rent ib a Odd for 
these premises, and we pay in addition a 142 for 
other premises to hold the Examinations and ex- 
hibit the students’ draM'ing-. Me bhould save that 
£142, but I do not think it is fair to count it a< 
saving. Our present rent, iubtead of being eOdd, is 
really A 1,077. 

Mr. Middleton : Me shall save that amount, 
and I think it might go toMuirds the sinking fund 
of the £10,000. 

^Ir. Maukice ]>. Adams [F.] : As regards the 
expenditure of the L 2,000 mentioned, mu are 
ahsolutely free, I understand, to spend anything mu' 
feel inclined to spend. There is no obligation, I 
take it. 

The Chahiman : The only obligation is the 
ordinary obligation to keep the premises in repair. 

Mr. HamI'DEN M. Lkatt [F._ : Mould the In- 
stitute be the sole occupiers of the premises M'hen 
they have bought out Messrs. Knight, Frank A 
liulley ? 

The Chairman : The Union Company, I think, 
retain one small office ; otherMUse mu should have 
the M'hole premises. 

Mr. John Ml'kkay [F,\ : I should like to support 


the resolutit n. I knoM* something aluut the great 
didiculty in act[uiriug pn mi'>e'i in this neighbour- 
hood. and a- a -ound business traimaction 1 think 
it M'uuld he a mi’bt u-eful thing for the Institute 
to carry the iv solution. Theia- are gnat difficulties 
in ac(|uiL‘ing inttiastb Mhieh are more or less 
uncertain, ai.tl tlk-t* things can (mlyla done satis- 
faetonl\ h\ goinc btq. h\ step. 

l\lr. Moodm m:1) : If you take the-e premises 1 
feel ([uite bUi\ that you mieht g* I a \ery consider- 
able revenue, as the ^urve\ars* Institution due^, 
frem letting the galleries for arbitration purp* sis. 

The Chaieman, replying to ^Ir. Alax Clarke 
rib, : The Ai'chitectural Union Com[>any pay the 
rates up to lilOH, and Me -hould have to pay the 
half of any excebs- ovl] that, and that half exctbs 
luib hithirto hie-n l27 [ler annum. Our present 
rates are paid by the Union Cb mpany. 

Mr. IMax Clarke : Do you knoM' M'hat the 
rating on the premises mu are about to actjuire is ? 

The Chaheman : It \< Add! : the Architectural 
Union Ce-mpany pay udOO by arrangement, and 
the excess e>\er AdOO has to be hahed hetMuen 
them — Knight. Frank a Eutley pay the one-half 
and the Union Company the other half. As we 
ac(juii’e this lease on their terms, I take it that 
that arrangement Mxaild hold good when mu take 
over the pLumises. 

Mr. AI vx Clarke; Ila- that lease ekven years 
to run ? 

The Chaiiorvn : Forty-nine years. 

Mr. Max Claire : Mhat m\i3 the eleven yeaiu’ 
lease you mentioned? 

The Chairman : As to the premises mu noM* 
occupy the base can he terminated in eleven years : 
hut MU have the option of taking it on for another 
forty or thereabouts. 

Mr. MooDMAiiD*. Is the option on our side 
ah me ? 

The Chairman : Yes. 

i\[r. Max C larke : Has the Ica^e doMii boloM’ 
ever been reneMud, and if so, ha^ any premium or 
consideration been paid for it ? 

The Chairman : Knight, Frank A Hutley have 
only had it about tMulve years I think. 

Mr. Max Clarke : Then, Sir, it MuukI appear 
that if Mr. IIoMurd Martin valued tliis place at 
El, si 7 per annum and you pay A 1,740, and also 
Ed7o, something like d-* per cent, for your El0,C00, 
you Mould li(‘ paying a 2,115 for the premises, and 
the difference betMeen that and LlMll, Mr. Mar- 
tin’s valuation, is ^208 a \ear. Then there Mas 
an odd sum of A7d Mhieh you mentioned, bringing 
it up to al)out Ad7o per annum. If that is" the 
ca^e, it ap[ieai's to me to ]»e a most desirahlo state 
of affairs. There are, I knoMg many people M*ho 
do not think this is a proper place for us. I have 
heard various arguments that mu should be in 
M estmiiRster, but that is a m<atter of opinion ; mu 
are hero, and mu are knoM ii to be here. xAgain, 
although Al 0,000 appears a vei*}’ large sum, I see 
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in the last report that we have got something like 
1 26,000, so that we are quite able to pay the A'l 0,000 
without serious inconvenience, and I do not think 
we should give any second consideration to the 
matter. 

The resolution, having been put from the Chair, 
was voted upon by show of hands, and carried 
unanimously. 


The President’s “ At Home.” 


The President’s second At Home ’’ since his 
election to the Chair a year ago took place in the 
rooms of the Institute on Monday, 21st June, and 
attracted a large attendance of members, some two 
hundred being present from all parts of the country. 
A much appreciated feature of the occasion was the 
exhibition of water-colour drawings and etchings, 
which the President, thanks in most cases to the 
artists themselves, had been able to arrange for his 
guests. Unhappily the exigencies of the Library, 
where the drawings were hung, necessitated their 
immediate removal after the function, and the 
notes Mr. Joass has kindly contributed below bad 
to be written after viewing them under difficulties, 
and without the opportunity he hoped for of more 
leisurely inspection in the morning. The following 
is a complete list of those whose works were repre- 
sented 


Hippolvte J, Blanc. R.S A. 
Rt^'^aiiaM Blomtield, A R.A. 

y 2 

Horace T. Boimer A, 

Walter Cave P. . 

H. C. Charlewood F, 

F. Dare CLipham F\ 

Thos. E, ColleLltt t . . 

J D Grace ~ H.AF 
K, Guy Dawber P. , 

T. E- Eecles T - . 

Win. Flockliart _F. . 

Ernest Gcoi^e iPresidtittK 
Curfcis Green A.]. 

IMowbray A. Gieen P. . 

S K. GieensLide A 
Stanley Hanip ^IJ. 

Geiald C. Ho r-'ley F 


Geori^e Hubbaid, F.S A. F'F 
H. Y. LancheAer P.^ 

Hei'vvn Macartney, F.S. A, 
^P.\ 

C E.'Mallows "P' 

Walter Millard' A 
Pi of. BereAordPite F. . 
Wm. A. Pite P.j 
Andrew X. Pientice F\ . 
Heibert Read 'F.\ 

John W, Simji&on '_F\ 

R. Phene Spiers, F' S A [P1. 
Andrew T. Taylor, R.C. A. T'.] 
Paul Waterhouse P.' 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A. [PJ 
Maurice E Webb 
I>ouHas WelK "A.’. 

Edmund Y iinpeiib. P. . 

A. B. Yeate. [i\]. 


Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings at the Institute. 

The President’s “ At Homes ” have now come 
to be a recognised part of the life of the Institute, 
and the display of drawings and other objects con- 
nected with the craft which have been got together 
on these occasions is one of their greatest attrac- 
tions. We have seen here the work of some of our 
best sculptors, not only in its finished state, but 
also their sketches and designs in all stages of 
development, and a sympathetic cnord has been 
struck which the usual exhibitions do not touch. 
The exhibitions of drawings by some of the “ Old 
Masters ’’ of the profession have also been most 
interesting, and even encouraging, to those of the 
younger generation. 

This year a new vein of talent has been revealed 
by inviting drawings not necessarily of an architec- 


tural character, and the result has been a most 
charming and intere.^ting exhibition. One of the 
first points that struck one was the great diversity 
of style of the drawings as Compared with the 
yearly exhibitions at- the Alpine Club. This, I 
think, points to the fact that a fairly well-defined 
style of architectural drawing i'- being e\olved, and 
although the work of the younger school is not 
in evidence the source of much of their inspiration 
can be clearly traced in some ot these drawings. 

The President’s powers in this directiim are well 
known, and his two contributions. The Rialto 
Bridge and ’* CremonaU’ are among his happiest 
efiorts. There were also two drawings by Mr. Ffock- 
hart, the view of Burlington Stre-t being especially 
a very beautiful work. The dm wings by Mr. 
^Yalte^ Cave are also extremely fresh and uncon- 
ventional in treatment, and Mr. Phene Spiers is at 
his best in the “Doorway at Lucca.” 

Mr. Mallows’ work is too well known to require 
special notice, but ‘‘Blois, from the Upper Gallery,” 
strikes one as being characteristic of bis distinctive 
style and his skill in choosing a .-striking point of 
view. Professor Reginald Bloinfield’s sketch of a 
river scene is a charming example of this class of 
work, which, however, is usually much neglected 
by architectural students. I should mention also 
the fresh water colour sketches by l\Ir. Collcutt. 

The coloured sketches of Mr. Lanchester and Mr. 
Greenslade are examples of water-colour work 
difiering widely in execution hut excellent in style. 
The sketches of Professor Pite, Mr. Prentice, and 
Mr. Horsley might also be referred to, as their 
work has greatly intiueneed the development of the 
more recent architectural draughtsmanship. 

Altogether the exhibition was a most interesting 
one, and it is to he regretted that the Students and 
Probationers have had no opportunity of seeing 
and profiting by it. 

J. J. JOAsS tA.,. 

Notice to Members, 

The attention of the Council having been called 
to the fact that the Royal Institute address has 
been used upon circulars and other correspondence 
emanating from a body called v The Institute 
Members’ Club,” the Council desire it to he known 
that this has been done without the knowledge or 
approval of the Council and that there is noufiicial 
connection of any kind bcAween the Royal In-<titute 
and the club in question. 

Visit to London of the German Garden City- 
Association. 

A party of two hundred members of the German 
Garden City Association i^ visiting England next 
month to see what is being done here in connection 
with Garden City and Town-planning work. They 
are expected to be in London from the 12th to the 
17th. About sixty of the party are architects, 

4 i) 
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many of them official architects : the others con- 
sist mainly of town councillurs anh municipal 
officials. Arrangements are being made for a 
reception in honour oi the visitors to be held by 
the President and Council P.I.B.A. in the room-^ 
of the Institute on Tuesday, 16th duly, at 9 p.m. An 
address of welcome to the visitors will be delivered 
at 9.30. The arrangements for this function are in 
the hands of the R.LB.A. Towm-Planning Com- 
mittee. 

Proposed Central Institute at Rome. 

A proposal emanating from the British Ambassa- 
dor at Piome, that some effort should be made to 
unite under a common roof the various institutions in 
Rome, which to sjune extent overlap, is under con- 
sideration by the Committee of the British School 
at Rome. Besides the British School, w'ith which 
it is hoped to incorporate the archive w'ork. there 
is the British Academy of Art, whicli has its own 
endowment and which would bo useful to students 
of architecture who wush to perfect themselves in 
drawing. There is further the British an 1 American 
Archaeological Society, which it is thought would 
contribute a sensible sum for the use of a lecture 
rO'Un. The idea is to form a Central Institute in 
which each section could retain its own functions 
and constitutions and to some extent funds, but all 
contributing to the common roof and having a 
common lecture room. The Committee of the 
British School having intimated that an official 
representative of the Institute would be w’elcome 
on their body to assist in their deliberations, the 
Council have appointed Mr. John W. Simpson [F.]. 

The Colonnade, Bath Street, Bath. 

The Statement recently issued by the Corporation 
of Bath defending their action with regard to the 
projected demolition of the colonnade on the north 
side of Bath Street has been replied to by the Old- 
Bath Preservation Society in a pamphlet headed 
“ The Official Statement of the Bath Corporation 
Examined, Criticised, and Refuted in every im- 
portant ])articular.” v The Corporation, the pam- 
phlet states in an opening paragraph, admit that 
they own the corner house in Bath Street, facing 
Stall Street, but they glide lightly over the civic re- 
sponsibility attaching to ownership of this piece 
of property, as also of the ground- rents of the other 
houses in thr street ; and they have nothing to say 
in regard to a matter upon which an increasing num- 
ber of the public feel deeply — \iz. the duty of a 
Corporation to jealously defend the special cha- 
racter of their city, to preserve its characteristic archi- 
tecture, and to safeguard any historical or literary as- 
sociations it may possess.’’ Referring to the Corpora- 

* Saramiinsf'd in the Jot itxa. R LB. A. for iSth Mav last. 

f Copie- ot thin and another pamphlet dealing \vitli the 
-ame subject and publi-^hed by the Old-Bath Preservation 
Sor-ietv mav '^een in the Tiibrary, 


tion’s assertion that the “utmost publicity’' has 
been given to the matter, the Breservation Society 
asks how such a statement can be reconciled “with 
the fact that the plans nf the present proposals have 
nevtu' been publicly exhibited, have imi been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Council it'^elffand that 
no single person outride that bod\ ha^ ( \er been per- 
mitted to bee them.” A- regards the alleged late- 
ness of the opposition, “ the truth '^e* ni" to be that 
no one, not even the Corporation, la aliped what was 
intended. As >oon a-' it did \h cc>me known that the 
scluune involved thedestruction Bath Street. ''teps 
were taken to protest in the most forcible manner 
against such a dI^astroub propobal.” The Society 
gives direct contradictii n to the ('orjioration’s 
assertion that experts differ as to the arehitt ctural 
value of Bath Street. “ On the contrary,” it says, 
no architectural einoseo le of recent tinieb has given 
rise to such an overwhelming expression of un- 
divided opinion ” as to the value of the btreei from 
an architectural and street-planning point of view, 
and the opiniuiis are ijuoted of architect members 
of the Royal Academy, the S-Auety of Antiquaries, 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
the President and Art StandingCb iiimitteeR.I.B.A., 
the architectural journals, Prof ess' >r>RcginaldBlom- 
field, A.R.A..Berebford Pite.^Ir. iMervvn Macartney, 
d’C. Various points referred to in the Corporation’s 
Statement are dealt wuth at length in the pamphlet 
under the following headb : “ The Scheme for the 
Building of P>ath,” Bath StreLt an Integral and 
Vital Feature of the Building of the Baths.” “ Bath 
Street as Part of ISth Century Bath,” “ Value of 
Bath Street in the Popular Ebtimati* n,” “ Interest- 
ing Associations of the Street,” Survival of a 
Roman Idea,” The Legal Aspect.’’ At. To Mr. 
Bligh Bond’s report, which wa> appended to the 
Corporation’s Statement, the Society replies as 
follows ipp. 10 and 11) : 

CcUefiil ex.inhnatioiT oi tla* Itv eurapttcuT ptr-(nis 

lui'. lewcihd the fact that Hr. Blieh Bond ha- unduly 
depiecdated their construction and condition. 

The houses weie erected in a manner whicli w.is c.iictully 
specitied m the oiigin.il covenant- by the Coipoiation. 

The outer -^toiie walU are ceitainly only bi\ oi seven 
inche'^ thick, but tin-, i^ not unu-u.il in Bath, and probably 
wa< in thi-. ca^c puipo-eiy ''}>ecitied in oidei t(>a\oid ovei- 
weighting the column^. The paity-u.ilK whiedi tie the 
front and hack walK togetlier are t\\o teet thick tor tlie 
greater part of then length, and ,ne rtdiut d to athiekne-s 
of six inches only where they piojeet o\f r the C()vered walk 
The of ciushing winch appeal at -ouie pcnit- in the 

beams supporting the fioiit aie due not to any inheient 
w’eaknes.s of the con-'tructiun, but probably to the fact that 
they have been impaired by iiegleet. 

The bulging and the presrjice ot the iion tie-iod^ aie 
not due to faulty constiuction hut to the inannn m wdmdi 
the original building has been niishandkd. At tlie points 
w'here these defect-* are visible the pait\ -walls which 
originally tied the front to the hack have been clumsily cut 
through and the evil aggravated by the constiuction of 
angle fire-places abutting upon the front wall, thus imposing 
upon the columns a fur gieatei weight than they were 
intended to carry. Thib trcaitment oec ui's at one point vvluae 
an old weakn<'‘ss of the foumlation exisU-d. Had tin* 
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buiMing been left originally de-igned. or the alterations 
earned out in a caietiil manner, the walL would not ha\e 
bulged out a^ the repoit suggests \\a< to be expected in any 
ea^e. 

Moreover, in some of these houses, considerable altera- 
tions have been eRected in the basement, involving in <^ome 
cases the removal altogether ot the supporting wall and the 
in^eition ot girders and beams. 

The houses upon the opposite side which have been bettei 
caied for display no signs of disruption with the exception 
of depressions in the beams at one or two points. 

While It may be possible to show that in theory the 
columns are loaded to their fullest extent, the practical fact 
lemains that they have borne the weight upon them for 
about a century without showing any sign of giving way. 

The wall which is de-cribed in the leport as being “ built 
in the air ’’ has been nought for in vain ! The wall probably 
referred to is the inner wall of the colonnade which was 
intended to be carrie<l down to the basement, and in most 
cases has been so built ; where it has been omitted, or has 
afterwards been cut away, ample support for the upper 
part has been provided. 

It is an exaggeration to describe the condition of the 
structure as •* disiinctly peiilous," or as being in such a 
state of disrepair a- to be lievond reparation. 

The condition of the premise'^ is actually no worse than 
that of other buildings which have been uninhabited for 
some years, and certainly the houses can be restored and 
renovated so as lo endure for an indetinite period. 

British Excavations at Sparta. 

The Tunes cc'i*respondent at Sparta states that 
the excavation of the Menelaon, the reputed tomb 
of Menelaos and Helen and tlie scene of their cult, 
by the Director and Students of the British School 
of Archteology in Athens, has resulted in the dis- 
covery of interesting remnants of the Myceniean 
age — the first which have been found in Sparta. 
Bricks coated with Mycennean plaster, which in some 
cases shows traces of fresco painting, and frag- 
ments of Hycemoan pottery of a local type have 
been found both below the monument and in an 
adjoining building. Other Mycemnan remains have 
been discovered in the neighbourhood. The site 
may possibly prove to be that of the Mycemean 
Sparta. The monument itself, which is built of large 
conglomerate blocks, appears to be of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. At the foot of a slope, a little below' it, 
a number of bronze and lead votive ofterings, 
apparently of the seventh century, have been found, 
including figurines, beads, and double-headed axes, 
fibuhn, and plaques, together with a large quantity 
of terra cottas — some of exceptional w'orkmanship 
— of the second or best period of Laconian art. 
The pottery found in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the monument ranges from Mycemean in the 
low'est strata to that of the ^ixth period of Laconian 
art (about 400 B.c.i The complete excavation of 
tlie w'hole site will be reserved for next year. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society. 

A Society, to be known as the Illuminating Engi- 
neering S('ciety, is in course of formation, having 
for its object the study of the science and art of 
illumination in this country. The constitution and 


by-la w’s drawm up by the executive committee were 
formally ratified at a meeting of the supporters of 
the Society held on 25th May at the St. Bride 
Foundation Institute, E.G., Mr. Charles Hastings 
in the Chair. The executive committee, torming 
the nucleus of the first Council of the Society, were 
then reappointed, and it has been deckled to 
approach a number of gentlemen, w’hose names w’ere 
approved by the meeting, with a view to their being 
invited to act as oificers or on the Council of the 
Society. Members duly proposed and seconded will 
be elected by the Council, without the formality of 
ballot, up to the beginning of the first session of 
the Society. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. L. Gaster, 
Editor of The I Hum mating Engineer^ 32 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

Portraits of Past Presidents. 

The commission to paint for the Institute the 
portrait of Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, Past President, 
has been kindly accepted by Mr. A. S. Cope, A.E.A., 
and a valuable addition to the Institute’s collection 
of portraits may be expected. Subscriptions are 
invited from members of the Institute. Cheques, 
headed ‘‘ Collcutt Portrait Fund,” should be made 
payable to “The Secretary R.LB.A.” 

Central School of Arts and Crafts. 

At the meeting this week of the London County 
Council the Education Committee reported that, 
having regard to the importance of the work of the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, and its relation 
to the development of arts and cratts both wdthin 
and without the county, they have appointed a 
Visiting Committee, composed of eminent men con- 
nected with arts and crafts w'ork, to visit the school 
and advise them on matters relating to the work. 
The followung gentlemen have consented to serve 
on the Visiting Committee : — Mr. G. Clausen, R.A., 
Mr. Emery Walker, Professor Gerald Moira 
Mr. Hamo Thornveroft, R.A., and Mr. R. Anning 
Bell. 

Obituary. 

Mr. Nath AX Solo:mox Joseph, who died on the 
11th inst. in his 75th year, was elected Associate of 
the Institute in 1863, and Fellow in 1890. He w'as 
senior partner in the firm of N. S. Joseph, Son, iS: 
Smithem, but retired in 1903, leaving his tw'o part- 
ners, IMessrs. Charles Sampson Joseph and Charles 
James Smithem, to continue the practice under the 
firm name of Joseph .1' Smithem. Mr. Joseph 
w'as architect to the Guinness Trust and the Four per 
Cent. Industrial Dwellings Company, and was also 
employed for similar work by the London County 
Council, and other public bodies. The Builder of 
the 19th June publishes a long list of important 
w'orks carried out by him in conjunction with his 
partners. Mr. Joseph devoted many years of his 
life to the cause of the Russian Jew'S, and only 
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retired a months ae:o from the post of chair- 
man of the Hu^^o-'lewi'^h Committee, which ^^as 
founded in to administer the Mansion House 
Fund raised on behalf ot the victims of Russian 
persecution. He was an em reretic member of the 
•Tewi>h Ruai'd of (luardiaus, a life member of the 
council of the United Synaemgue. vice-president of 
the Je\\s’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, and of the 
Maecaba-ans Society. He was the author of several 
work- on the Jewish reliudon. the best known being 
Xarn/til and JltirLiled. 

Xews has but just reached the Institute of the 
death, in February 1907, of Mr. Fuedeuick Hyde 
Po WN ALE, of T wic kenham, elec te I A s ^jc. a tc 18 0 7, 
Ftdloic ls60. 

Mr. Heney Stock, of Sandown, Isle of Wight, 
Felloic, elected l''^85, died on the 11th June. 

Sehor Don Jose Ueioste y Yelada, of Madrid, 
Hon. Correspond boj Hcmber, elected 1907, died 
on the 'idth Xay. 

In the distribution of His Majesty’s Birthday 
Honours, a Companionship of the Bath (C.B. ) has 
been conferred upon Mr. Hay Frederick Donald- 
son [H.AF !M.In-t.C.E., Chief Superintendent of 
the Royal Ordnance Factories. 

Tire PERFECT HOUSE. 

By E. Swinren Harris [E.]. 

I F asked to design “• a perfect house,” an archi- 
tect might reasonably reply, “ There is no such 
thing.” Let us accept this tentatively, but at 
the same time admit that it is an ideal worth striv- 
inc^ after. Over forty years’ expeiTence in house 
building leads me to -ay that much thought and 
hard work, together wuth perpetual knowledge and 
recollection of the great importance of little things, 
are among the rm-aiis necessary for even an approach 
to it. It has b(‘en well said that circumstances 
alter cases ; ” simple rules, liowever, founded on 
experience, are uirely to be altered with advantage. 

A good house should be weather-, damp-, and 
vermm-pr(jof, substantial, convenient, comfortable, 
hc'althful, home-like, economical in cost and ser- 
\ice, eiijowible, beautiful, in go(Al taste, with just 
proporti(ms, and right, sq far as pos-ible, both as to 
aspect and pr< spect, and as pleasant to live in as 
to look upon : one in which all the interest in the 
work would not be grasped in an liour, liut in whicli, 
the iongor and more exacting the examination be, 
the more would its convenience and beauty become 
apparent : this can only come about after mature 
and deliberate thought and paiimtaking effort : to 
live in -iich a house is to add very materially to the 
joy of existence. 


As in tile art of illuminating, “ no beauty of 
ornament will redeem an inuidy text,” witli the 
house, no l)eauty of de-ign will re<leem a badly 
thought-out plan. 1 go so f:ir as to differ from a 
great authority in-aying that V('ry much sentiment 
maybe infustd into it. The best design will fail in 
the long run to impress if tlu' plan be bad ; but 
the Well-arranged bouse, however tleTicient in beauty, 
will always retain its own di-tmct value through 
the merits of a good one. The “ perfect house ” 
will secure both. The be-t of us make mistakes, 
and it has been tritely said that “ the man who 
never made a mistake never made anything ; ” but 
that is no reason why we should not do ail m our 
power to minimise them, and the one simple 
method is the gathering up, and striving to steer 
clear of, the mistakes made by others. Though the 
architect is often made to -uffer for his own 
errors, it is obviously unjust to censure him for the 
vagaries of his client after having Avarned him 
against them ; in equity as in law this should 
always be borne in mind ; and if his responsibility 
is to be insisted on. his rewards for the successful 
avoidance of mistakes should be liberal in due 
proportion to =^uch success. This in no sense mini- 
mises the great help received from many (T them. 
The architect will be the more beloved if he thinks 
of his client’s comfort at least as much as he does 
of the joys of his art : like most duties, when boldly 
faced, he will be sure of his reward. 

A trusting client, and a good, intelligent, honest 
builder — and there are plenty left — tend much to 
the promotion of good work. Suspicion is always 
a false and unremuneratiA'e quantity. 

We should always conform to the possibilities 
and the limitations of the materials in which we 
work. 

The many and diverse designs in an old German 
street were, no doubt, each planned to suit indi- 
vidual wants. Shakespeare knew what he was 
about when he called the architect a ‘‘plotter.” 

Things seen can usually take care of themselves, 
while things that are buried cannot even crave our 
attention till trouble comes. The reverent removal 
of our dead is often made well-nigh impossible for 
want of a little forethought over our plan. The in- 
judicious placing of doors and windows frequently 
renders a comfortable fireplace an unattainable 
pleasure in many a well-intentioned plan. A staircase 
IS often made inconvenient, and sometimes even 
dangerous for all time, by the attempt to save two 
or three additional steps : the false economy of 
‘‘winders ” with regard to carpets and coverings is 
well known. The ingle-nook is a useful, and may be 
a beautiful, feature* when large and deep enough to 
hold at least four peojde comfortably ; but, like the 
Aane that does not indicate the path of the wind, 
is “a vain thing” when, as neither a cosy nor a 
useful nook, it is found to be a mere toy. 

Aspect is more important than prospect, if it be 
impossible to secure both. \ou mcLy go out and 
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enjoy your view, if any, but you cannot shift your 
house from a cold quarter when the view is only 
obtainable from a indow situated in the teeth of a 
bitter wind or a driving rain. 

If low rooms are preferred — and they may be 
excellent — see that the ample area of them makes 
such amends that inmates are not deprived of their 
due in breathing space. Great or small, a house 
should be as good as possible for the means at 
command. Whether the plan be based on the sym- 
metry of the scales or the irregularity of the steel- 
yard, balance must be a factor never to be lost sight 
of if it is to be a success : the axial line is very 
important. 

W e are all creatures of change,” therefore some 
change in the outlook of our Imng-ivoms is a 
necessity. It is well that the south terrace should 
be as long and as unbroken as may be, for a pro- 
menade in winter ; the summer may take care of 
itself. Some building {e.g. a summer-house) is a 
good ruethodof ending the terrace-wall eastwardly, 
thus preventing the terrace from being swept by the 
east wind. 

Cupbc'ards (recently made almost an immortal 
subject in an amusing article) are, in my opinion, 
best made movable. 

Window seats or lockers, if dry inside, make a 
good store-place for wine or other things. 

Too much care can hardly be given to the 
arrangement and design of fireplaces, or to the 
proper provision for housing curtains and window 
blinds. Larders should be plotted on a cool side 
of the house, with a north or east aspect ; they 
should, for obvious reasons, have no connection 
whatever with the scullery. 

Hollow walls are less in favour than formerly ; 
fairly thick ones, if dry, are, I think, better. 

Terra-cotta is decorated brickwork, not sham 
stone, and should be so treated ; it is hardly in 
vogue just now. 

Brick soft-water tanks underground should be 
circular on plan and domed at bottom, to resist 
earth pressure. 

Beams, if of fir, should be laid upon lead seat- 
ings, but if of oak should have no direct contact 
with lead. 

Slightly rounded plaster corners are best to 
avoid damage. 

Radiators in halls and passages make for comfort : 
they should be kept clear of the gangway. 

All porches and passages should be well trapped 
against draughts. 

Meals are not improved when prepared by a cook 
working in her own light. 

The folding shelf in servery and other places is 
good in saving space when not in use. There is, 
perhaps, less liability of broken crockery when they 
are made to fold upuards. 

The pantry sink should, as far as possible, be 
safeguarded from the breakage or damage to china, 
glass, and plate. 


Safety-valves should be provided for boilers and 
hot cisterns when under pressure, but they require 
frequent attention. 

The keeping of cisterns and pijDes clear of water 
while the house is emptily wards otf a big plumber’s 
bill. 

Larder and scullery window’s should be ventilated 
above the ceiling line. 

Condensation gutters are a good thing in all stone 
sills. 

The pivot of hung casements should be well 
above the centre of each light w’hen pivot-hung. 

Keep framing and panels of all doors apart till 
the last moment. 

Floor joists should be laid the short way of the 
room, and door boards in narrow’ widths. 

Lead safes are useful under baths, cisterns, and 
w'.c.’s in the house. Hot-w’ater pipes should, w’here 
possible, pass through the napery. Bath with 
plug is better than wdth plunger: make all pipes 
and cisterns easily accessible ; arrow’s to show’ the 
direction of flow’ are frequently useful. 

Wherever possible keep chimney-stalks clear of 
valleys ; it is well to provide a damp course at the 
foot of all chimneys. 

Slightly convex roofing tiles help much to make 
a dry roof. 

Cut ofl:* discharge from sinks and bath W'astes, 
and dow’n pipes at their bases, and slightly raise 
inner edges of spouts next the house, and so pre- 
vent as far as may be the overt! ow’ from washing 
walls in a driving rain. Speaking ivsthetically, a 
house without any eaves is like a human face with- 
out eyebrow’s. 

A maltster's shovel is best for removing snow’ 
from lead flats. 

For the sake of eyes and brains no bed should 
face a window. 

If a plan fulfils its purpose it can hardly be too 
simple, or too direct : undue complexity may furnish 
picturesqueness, but does not increase utility, while 
it does increase cost. Where that is of no account, 
this principle may, of course, be modified. 

Patent rights may restore to us the old condition 
of retaining our ow’n draw'ings. w’e being vendors 
of services and not of pictures. They are evidences 
of the rights of the builder as w’ell as of the client ; 
therefore, as acting for both, the architect’s ofiice 
is the best place for their retention. When near- 
ing the allotted span it is w’ell 1 1 give to others 
anything that in the smallest w’ay may assist them 
in avoiding those pitfalls that one has barely if at 
all escaped. We are all students — or should be — 
to the end of onr w’orking days, and, as our Presi- 
dent so W’ell said recently, w’e should not be unduly 
orunkindly critical over the failings of those perhaps 
less fortunate than ourselves. 

As to stijle — though I have left this to the last 
I am by no means blind to its vast importance — it 
may, as a rule, be safely left to the architect, or to 
his client if a cultured person, or even to a combina- 
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tion of both. There are many to cho(^se from — 
Gothic, Tudor, Elizabethan, Jacobean, Eiiitlish 
Henais'^ance, even Batty-Lanudey, or the painfully 
modern. Franc- jis Premier may aPo be mentioned, 
inasmuch a^, though free from classic 
it is rehned by classic /rc/iojy. 

^\diat I have written claims little if anythiiiit by 
way uf novelty and aspires to none. If of any value 
to anyone I am Cuntent. 


THE WORE OF THE SCIENCE COMMITTEE 
AND THE ANNUAL REPORT. 

To the Editor JouuNAL R.IdCA., — 

Sir, — During the luminous and critical analysis 
of the Annual Report at the recent General Meeting, 
some comments were made upjn the work of the 
Science Committee with reference to Paint Standard-. 
As one who has taken the chair at the meetings of 
the -ub-committee dealing with this matter I have 
been subjected to some friendly though adverse re- 
marks for not having made any reply in order to 
voice the feelings of those w^ho, like myself, were 
doubtless writhing under the vehement lashes of 
Mr. Woodward's oratory. As my silence was due 
to a misapprehension as to the intended comments 
of other speakers, may I venture to ask for space 
to explain brietly what Mr. W oodward w^as pleased 
to regard as the drollery of the Science Committee’s 
action. 

It will probably be a rude awakening to the critic 
of the Annual Report to learn that the persuasive 
admonition ‘‘ prime and paint in four oils to ap- 
proved tints — everything” terminating the mental 
gymnastics which must accompany even the loftiest 
design, really lacks the detailed precis i-sn charac- 
teristic of other parts of his specifications, and that 
the vehicle-, thinners. bases, and pigments m-ed in 
the trade of the painter vary considerably both in 
chemical and physical characters, and are open to 
much adulteration and misuse. 

The Science Committee last year prepared, after 
some consultation and an eilbrt to obtain external 
co-operation, certain definitions for paint materials, 
but further consideration of these proposals re- 
sulted in the opinion that it w'ould be desirable 
to attempt some lesi/me of research which has 
already been undertaken before endeavouring to 
formulate the conditions for the best use of paints, 
and it would seem apparent to most thinking people 
that the formation of actual standards (where none 
exist) of the many materials employed, is not only 
a subject w’orthyof delegation to a sub-committee, 
but one which must involve a considerable expen- 
diture of time and labour before any definitions can 
be w’isely advocated. To cite but one example of 
variation with phyGcal condition, it has recently 
been shown that in the case (jf two samples of paint, 
identical except as regards fineness of grinding, one 


had twice the lift^ of the other. Such facts as tliese, 
thouLfh tiny ma\ be fitting -ubject- for mirth among 
architects, can hardly lu rezardcd so hudithcartedly 
by their client-. I hope thcuafon- that it i- n.g 
a-king too much to craw the patience of Mr. 
Woodward until we can produce some information 
which may po--ii'ly prove to lie of value. e\en to an 
architect of his wide experience. — I am, '^ir, yours, 

Alax E. Muxnv 'A. . 
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The tenth annual report of the Local ( Irivernment 
Board (ly80--bl) coiitame 1 a lengthy and exhaustive 
report by Dr. Thorne Thorne on theuseandin^lucnce 
of Hospitals for infectinus di-ea-es. At the date of 
this report there existed (as stated therein) means 
for the isolation of infectious disca-e:> ‘‘ of some 
sort or another ” in the pos-ession of 200 out of a 
total of 1-390 Sanitary authorities in England and 
Wales, but such provision was in many instances 
only in name. In <ome districts the accommodation 
was only available for one or mormf the infectious 
fevers, to the exclusion of the remainder, and in 
many cases the means of isolation, though pro- 
fessedly in readiness, had never been used at all. 
In all sixty-seven hospitals were vi-ited by Dr. 
Thorne. ^Iany of these had been ha-tiiy run up 
during panics cau-ed by outbreak- of diisea-e, \\ith- 
out proper consideration as to either plan or con- 
struction, and only a few could be consiilered as 
good types of ho-pital design. This wars the day 
of small things in such matters, and therefore when 
we take up Mr. Freeman’s book on the Planning of 
Fever Hospitals, w^e can appreciate the great progress 
wliich has been made in this impurtant department 
of hygiene in the course of ^oine thirty years. The 
book is well illustrated by a large numia-r of plans, 
with detailed description-, of modern Isolation or 
Fever Hospitals, ranging in size from those for a 
fewG^eds to the largo hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board with about 300 bods each, and these 
plans may be considered as fairly typical of the 
modern Infectious H( >spital, altlu uigh s* ane excellent 
and well known institutions are not represented. 

^Ir. Freeman is evi<lently quite at home with 
his subjhict, and takes us clearly and concisely 
through its history, beginning with the Sanitary Act 
of 186G, which first gave local authorities power to 
build or arrange for hfispitals for infectious diseases, 
powers considerably increased Iw the Public Health 
Act 1873 and the Isolation Hospitals Act 1893, 
also powu'rs for the prevention of epidemics, etc., 
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of the Acts of 1883 and 1890, showing how, amongst 
other matters, the cost of the land, building, fur- 
nishing and maintenance, was to he defrayed by a 
local rate, while the cost of patients’ expenses, such 
as conveying, removing, and feeding the patients, 
and providing medicines and disinfection, was to 
be defrayed by the patient, or in the case of a pauper, 
by the guardians of the Union from which he w*as 
Sent, it is also explained that the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board occupies a different position from 
other Local Authurities, in that under the Puldic 
Health Act (Loudon) 1891 the pauper character of 
their hospitals has been entirely removed, and the 
Board’s hospitals are now free to all classes. 

It is, fortunately, scarcely necessary nowadays to 
dwell on the importance of the provision of Isolation 
Hospitals, but apt illustrations of their usefulness 
are never out of place, and the author quotes from 
a paper read by Mr. T. C. Hurle, M.A., read before 
the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress at Bristol in 
1906, giving an instance where the erection of a 
small Isolation Hospital in a rural district in North 
Somerset was instrumental in stamping out at 
least three separate introductions of smallpox. It 
is pointed out that the ratio of beds to population 
will vary. It is usually calculated at 10 per 

10.000, but it is obvious that large towns require a 
larger proportion. London has about 20 beds per 

10.000. No reference is made to the number of beds 
per acre which can be safely put upon a site. This 
depends upon a variety of circumstances, such as 
the nature of the site and its surroundings, and 
whether the pavilions are of one or two stories. It 
is a very serious error, however, to overcrowd a site. 

^Yhen we come to the planning and general 
arrangement of Infectious Hospitals, we find Mr. 
Freeman dealing with the several points in con- 
siderable detail, displaying a good knowledge of his 
subject, and having evidently consulted authorities 
of practical experience. He points out as regards 
the site, that an infectluis hospital (other than one 
for smallpox) erected with an adequate area involves 
no appreciable risk to the neighbourhood. Refer- 
ring to separate receiving wards, which do not 
usually exist in small hospitals, he emphasises the 
importance of every patient, on admittance, being 
carefully examined, as a safeguard against errors 
of diagnosis on the part of the certifying practitioner. 
In connection with discharge wards it may be men- 
tioned that the Metropolitan Asylums Board have 
adopted a new system as regards scarlet fever pa- 
tients. These are now placed in the discharge ward 
and bathed there the Ju// be fore they leave the hospi- 
tal, instead of on tlie day of actual discharge, thus 
spending their last 24 hours in a non-infected area. 

The several departments forming the adminstra- 
tive buildings are fully dealt with, due discrimina- 
tion being made between the requirements of large 
and small hospitals. There is a tendency for the 
administrative portions of any hospital, large or 
small, infectious or general, to assume dimensions 


somewhat out of proportion to the patients’ depart- 
ments, and this is a growing tendency which should 
be resisted by architects, when possible. Good 
details are given of the fitting up of the kitchen 
and laundry. We do not approve of the suggestion 
that fireplaces should be omitted in the nurses’ 
single bedrooms, and hot water pipes substituted, 
even with suitable means of ventilation. It is true 
that these fireplaces are rarely used, but they cer- 
tainly act as ventilators. In a nurses’ home, if 
during the winter the corridors and staircases are 
kept well warmed, the bedrooms will never be 
unduly cold. 

Dealing with the ward pavilions, the author ad- 
vocates, for scarlet fever, the provision of separate 
wards for acute and convalescent cases. This would, 
in most instances, increase the number of wards, 
with a corresponding increase in the number of 
ward adjuncts (which are costly), and an increase 
in the number of nurses. Nor do we agree with 
his suggestion that the cubic space per bed for 
enteric and diphtheria cases should be increased from 
2000 feet to 2500 feet. This was done, it is true, 
in the three large hospitals erected by the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board in 1895-7, but it has not 
been repeated in their later hospitals. There would 
appear to be a considerable increase in the cost of 
building without any compensating advantages. 
A ward with 2000 cubic feet per bed can be as well 
ventilated as one with 2500 cubic feet. The author 
gives the usual wudth of a ward as 26 feet, but 
remarks that some authorities prefer 28 feet. There 
is a good deal to be said in favour of the increased 
width, especially in the case of large wards. If the 
cubic space of 2000 feet is adhered to with a height 
of 13 feet, the linear wall space will be 11 feet 
instead of 12 feet, thus reducing the length of the 
ward. The increased w'idth also gives more working 
room in the centre of the ward, and around the 
central fireplnces. The internal details of the wards 
and w^ard adjuncts are gone into very minutely. 
The author is apparently inclined to favour as 
a ward fioor, one of the numerous jointless floors 
now on the market, in preference to teak or ter- 
razzo. We think that no floor is suitable for an 
infectious ward except one with a surface of such 
hardness as to be capable of taking a high polish. 
No other floor is sufficiently impervious. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the work of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and some very 
interesting particulars are given, from which it 
appears that the Board has ten acute fever hospitals, 
three hospitals for small-pox. and three con- 
valescent hospitals, providing a total of over 9400 
beds, which will alYord some idea as to how well 
London is protected against epidemics of infectious 
diseases. It would have been as well if, in this 
chapter, an account had been given of this Board’s 
extensive and complete ambulance service and 
stations, as they are an essential part of the Board’s 
protective or pre\ entive sy'^tem.as illustrated during 
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the small-pox epKlemie of 1 1)01-2, ^vhich wa^ 
arrestO'L not s ) much Fy vaccination, as by the 
imnitclMte remoNalanJ isolation of cases ixmleied 
possible by this ambulance service. An intjrestiuc: 
reference is made to the new isolation cubick-s at the 
South Western Hospital. T’w<.) large ards, originally 
having Hs beds each, were converted into cubicles 
with glazed partitions 7 feet hiph, of iire-resNting 
construction, with dwarf doors. The:?e are U'-ed for 
the temporary isolation of doubtful cases, and ha\e 
been found to answer very sati^iactt-udly. 

On the subject of so-called temporary hospitals, 
particulars are given of several new typts of light 
wall construction, in substitution for the old system 
i)i timber and corrugated iron \\ hich wa'> found to 
be dangerously intiammable. It should be noted, 
although not mentioned by the authur, that ino^t 
building by-laws of local authorities exempt teiii- 
poraiy infectious hospitals from the rules as to brick 
walls, so that other and lighter forms of construc- 
tion are possible. 

Curiously enough the author makes practically 
no reference to three imp.rtant questions, ^iz. the 
ventilation of the wards : the <juestion a^ to one or 
two storied pasilions ; and the question as to 
whether the pavilions should, or not, be connected 
by covered ways. Perhaps as these are all con- 
troversial matters, he was wise. 

The latter portion of the book is devoted to 
disinfecting and cleansing stations, with descrip- 
tions and plans of the same and also of various 
disinfecting apparatus. 

On the whole this book is an eminently practical 
one, replete with accurate and valuable information, 
and it should he most useful in the hands of all 
who are interested in the provision of arrangements 
for coping with infectious diseases and epidemics. 
It should be n jted that of the thirty-one institutions 
illustrated in this book, seventeen are from the 
designs of Borough Engineers or Surveyors, which 
makes go^d reading for practising Architects ! 

Tho^5. W. Aldmincklc [F.\ 


MINCTES. XVI. 

Spkcul Gknkiial Mekiix(^ 14Tii Jtm: HlOO. 

At an A(l]ouineA Special Geneial Meeting for the con- 
'-ideidlion of the Draft Dy-Iaws under the new Supplemental 

Charter, held Mon<hiy, 14tli June, 190'J, at8p.ni Piesent, 

Ml. James S. Gibbon, Vice-Prt"^idenf , in the Chair: 35 Fel- 
lows (including 1) niembem of tlie Council) and 22 Asso- 
ciate^, the Minute^ of the Special Geneial Meeting held 
Monday, 24th May dintc, p. ob2^. weie taken U’? read and 
signed a^ coiicet. 

liy-laws 28, o'j, und 2>0 being put separately from the 
Chair and ^oted upon, it was 

IiEsoLSKD, That Ao^. 28, 2U. and 30 be approved 
piesented in the Draft, and adopted. 

No. 3l being ])ut from the Chair, Mi. C. H, Brodie [F.] 
moved as an amendment, and Mr. Maurice B, Adams [i'\] 
seconded, that the iollo^\lng pio\ision be added to the By- 


law, \i/, *' hut in* Mt Uibei ci A'^"Liale M*-nibti ol Conned 
who ha" till* d lh» olhee foi \ " "hah b* 

ehaihh toi le-thctiuii a" .i nn.inht r ot ih* Conned imtd 
tlu L xpii.Ltiou ol two \> ii" Horn the t» iniHiatiou of In', 
teimii of utiii e 

Mr. W. Heiii v M’hite ' T m 'Sed .i" .m a.in udni* nt. and 
Mr. Peiey D Tubb" /' "ecoiultd ' that un*-"t‘-th oi I'u- 
tlidiiiLiiN Membei." and A^'i'Ciaie Mtinliei" ul liit L’“ijnLil 
"-hall letiio eai h \eai. and "had n -I l». ehur ble toi re-ihelii>u 

loi tw u \ eai". tho-t la tiling to be tie "einoi" ’u r\ iCe. 
and in tin tveiu ai eguahlv of "Miioinv the rot ition to be 
dti idul by lot. ' 

Ml Ih'adu' beiUL' und*i-tood t> vai\e h,> .nuend.ni.mi 
:n ravonr Mi. Whiti.’", tiie huttr wa" \uitil up( n b\ 
show haiid-i and deedaied caria -i 'ny a two-thud~ ma/e.ty 
as requntd under By-hiw r.2--th» nuinbej" heijig D. ui 
t,i\oui Ll tlu .iinendnient. "" a-aaui"! 

Tile aiiuiiiinunu a" taiiud heeoniina tiie "Uii-t-ntn. e 
motion, an aiiKtidnunt to it, n*o\t.'i h\ Mi. J Dour’.t"" 
Mathew," and "eeuiided h\ Mi. Aithui Chow I’ .that 
the words ” aiiil shad not be eiuibb toi u-e'eet oa for two 
years be omitted from the mot on, was \ote«l upon an*i 
1 ejected. 

The siibstanti\e motion being put to the \ote, it wm". 
Resol\li> iby \utes to '.n. That ttne-'ixlh of tht 
Ordinary Memhtis and A''"0(.iaie Membtis oi the 
Connell shall letiie eaeli >eai and -"hail not iieehgdde 
for le-elettiMii foi two veam.tho-e retirini: to he the 
seniors in seiviee. and in the iveiu of equality of 
senioiiiy the rotation to he deeided by lut. 

Mi. Aitliur Crow gave noueo tha’’. in vitw (U the "mall 
pioportion of Feih>W" \oting upon the question jU"t "Ub- 
mitted, he "liould takt tlie iequi"Ue "ttp" to ha^L apod 
taken by \(;ting [lapem of tlie wlmle body of Fellow 

On the motion of Mi. Max. Clarke ~F] the meeting ad- 
joumed. and the Chairman announced that the adjourned 
meeting would be held Wedne-day. 2Srd June, .it 5.30. 

The Meeting separated at 10 p m. 

Special Gineeal Mekiino 23i:o Jem innu. 

At a Special General Meeting, summoned by tlie Council 
under Clause 22 of the Chaiter and By-law bo. held 
\Vednt"day, 23ul June 1000 at p m. - Pro"*- nt . Mr. 
Leonaid Stokes. nb eg in the Chair. 31 Fedoiv- 

iinrduding 5 nieniber"of the Coiineil' and 11 Associates : — 

The notice convening the Meeting having lieon le.ul.the 
Chanman hi ought foiwaid and formally moved the atb*p. 
tion of the CounciTs proposal to puu*ha"e on brlialf of the 
Institute the leasehold inteie"t in pait" of Nos. !) and 11 
Conduit Street and No.23v Maddox Stieet. adjoining those 
at present occupied by the Institute, and to laise out of the 
funds of the Institute the moneys required for cariymgout 
and completing the said puichase and making the necessary 
alterations to the premises and paying the C0"ts of the 
purchase. 

The motion hiumg been seconded b\ Mr, J. S. Gibson, 
Vice-Fresidcnt, the matter warn discussed, and tlu’ Meeting 
Blsol\el>, uiiaiiiiiiously, 1 liat the Council be authorised 
to enter into a contiact on behalt of the Institute, in 
a form to be approved by the Solu-itor of the Insti- 
tute, for the purchase by tlie Iimtirute of the lease- 
hold interest of Mes^^rs. Knight, Frank A Rutley 
in paits of Nos. 0 and 11 Conduit Street ami No. 23 v 
Maddox Stieet, at a price not exceeding tl0.00<i, and 
to cariry out and complete the puitlnise: and that 
the Council be authorised to rame out of the funds 
of the Institute such sum not e.\ceeding 1 40,000 as 
may be required for the purchase of the said lease- 
hold interest. 

This concluded the business for which the Meetin**^ had 
been called. 
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rniLIPPO PEUXELLESCHT, AXD Ills ^lAliK OX ElA^EEXCE 
liy Pkik'V s. AA)RTinxGTOX. ]\[.A.Oxou. 'F'. 

I T is, I think, liardly necessary to apologise to any gathering of architects for asking them 
to give a short time to the consideration of the life and work of so interesting a personality 
and so great a revolutionary in the world of art a^^ Philippo Brunelleschi, though so 
little is known of his life apart from his work, and so little of hi^ work was completed during 
liis life. But there may be some to whom, as it is to me, it will not lie unprofitable to recapitulate 
what we know of the man and the mark that he left on his native city, of the surroundings in 
which and the means by which he worked, of tlie wit by which he made bis position and 
carried his schemes, and of the debt which Florence acknowledged when he died. And the 
debt belongs not only to Florence, but to the whole of Europe and to us to-day, for he stands 
almost alone in architectural history as an individual t<^ whom an epoch-making change may 
be immediately traced as opposed to the slow and collectivt^ evolution of human endeavour. 

Brunelleschi forced himsidt upon Florence, and, single-handed, fought the bodies in 
whom tradition vested all building knowledge. Buschetto, Salvi, John of Pisa, such men are 
known by their work in their native city : and in Florence his predecessors, Arnolpho di Cambio 
and Giotto, are immortal : but none of them did more than design and direct under the tutelage 
of the guilds who carried out their l>uildings upon well-recognised line^. Brunelleschi freed 
himself from these fetters both in the design and constructaui of his buildings, compelled a 
complete reversal of previous practice, and established himself in the position and authority 
of a modern architect. 

How far this has in the event become favourable or prejudicial to art in general need not 
concern us at the moment, ])ut our sympathies must be all on the side of IBrunelleschi, in spite 
of his sweeping denunciation of much that we revei'onco in ('ommon with much that appeals as 
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little tu ii< Ts it Jill to hiiii, for we can hardly imae;iiie that <iiu* nf hi^ teiuperanuait could have 
included in hi'^ condemnation ^uch a tnwer as that t.>f (rintt'i: lait the Italian", pagan at heart 
even to-dav, entirely ini"»ed the spirit of the style that tlouri^hed Xnrth of the Alp", ami under 
the influence of Brunelle>chi the peo[de >eemed to wake from a lone; ^leep and resume the 
thread of a long-forgotten hi::)t<->ry. Thus a hundred yeai" at h\i"t hefore the change of thought 
came to the builders of other countrie:-, Brunelleschi returned to cla"^ic art, and hi> work is 
the more marvellous in that there wai" no he>itancy, no piadiminary "tage, hut that hi'^ style 
was from the firr^t full}' devek-»pe<l, fre"h and original in treatment, ami full i>f inteiist* life and 
"Ugge^rtiveneS". 

It is to this that the great interest in our architect i" due. Born in B>7d he lived until 
1444 or 1440, and wais therefore working in tlie new style while such building" a^ the towers 
of York and the choir of Bheinm were ]»eing con"tructed in northern Europe: in the year of 
the com})letion of Milan Cathedral he set about making hi> model for tht^ dome, and it is 
probable that in this year also he designed San Lorenzo. 

IVe know' comparatively little of hi" life, but the outstanding facts are as follow*. lie was 
of the familv of tlie Lupi, and hi^ father a notary who w'as anxious that his >0)t should follow 
his own profesbion. After a few year^ of useless struggle, Bhili})po obtained his wibh, and 
entered on a career of art in the usual waiy by being a})prenticed to a gcddsinith, and later he 
graduated in the GokLmith."' Guild. lie >eems to have grown up very small and app<irently 
ugly, extremelv self-reliant, an excellent judge of charactei'. and a staunch friend anti as stiUinch 
an enemv, keeping his olgect always clearly in view*, and working tow'artls it with a determina- 
tion and obstinacy that usually bore down all opposition, but in case of oppositicai or of failure 
in attaining hi-^ end he was ha"ty, hot-tempered, and passionate to the extent of vi<)lence. 
lie was "ensitive and tr)<_>k him"elf very seriously, and would not only have his own w'ay but 
refused also to bhare w'(.)rk w'ith another whtwe it meant dividing h< lioiiour and emolumentb. 

There ib something rudimentary and childlike in very gifted men : a lack (d patience that 
makes the long way of thought intc>lerably irkxime, and drives the man of geniiib to the 
accomplishnuait of the appareaitly im[)ossi]de by the shortest road." Tliis might havt,* been 
WT’itten of BruiicdEbchi himself, quite as well a" of the ancient Greek character, and of all 
towTis in hibtory the Florence of the qimttrnrn^fn comeb nearer to the Atheii" of Bericlcb tlian 
does any other. All through the preliminary struggle, intrigue, and debate that preceded 
ITiilip[to’s appointment first as joint and finally as sole architect of tlie dome, all through the 
interminable w'rangle as to possiljilities and metliods, we see lu»w irk"Ome it all wa" to him, 
how* he ]iate<l the constant and reiterated di"cussion, and liow' lie la^garded a" idiots and told 
them so those wlu) would not at once ('oncede to liim all lie wanted and rt'cngnist* him as 
infallible. Seeing that a w'ork was to l)e undertaken biudi as the memory of man ran not to, 
it was hardly strange tliat it should all have to lie gone through, and that men w'ho in their 
ow'ii conceit knew' all tliat was to he knowm in the matter of l)uilding, should Itave made it as 
difticult as they could for tln^ upstart who took no pains to ('oiiceal Ins contempt for llu-m. 
Cannot waj imagine tlie attitude of a modern commilti'e under theM* circunistanci‘s ? 

Bonatello was his fellow'-student and early and alnaist lifelong friend and liel})er : and 
Lorenzo Ghiberti also hib fellow'-student but lifelong competitor and enemy. The fidendlv 
c(jmpetiti(*n with the former in sculpturing Clirist on the Cross did not rlistiirl) tludr friendshij) 
because Brunellebchi got the better in it, and they remained intimate frituids until Donatello 
took unwaiTHiited liberty wdth one of the architect's Imildings. M'itli Gliiberti. however, it 
was different. Their rivalry was of a more serious nature, affecting luaiour and pros^iects. 
Brunelleschi's pride wa" touched when lie w*as told tliaf la'inust bliare tlumvorkand glorv of tlu' 
])aptistery gates with his rival ; he indignantly threw up liis sliure (4' tlio work with hitter com- 
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plaint of injustice, and, determining to liini-elfto an art inwliic-li lie thought that Ghiherti 
could not disturb him, went off to liome, and continued hi^ inear:;Ureinents and studies there off’ 
and on for some years. Even so he could not shake off' Ghiberti, who, as we know, was to be 
his Jh fc )ioire during the great work of his life. I know that Vasari gives a different and more 
tiattering account of the episode, hut his version hardly falls in with Brunellesc-hi's character. 

I3runelleschi‘s competitive design for the baptistery panel is so characteristic, and we 
have so little of his sculpture left, that it is worth while perhaps to look at it carefully and 
comt>are it with Ghiberti’s, which is undoubtedly, I think, the lietter. The two models hang 
side by side in the Bargello. Brunelleschi's is full of the fiery energy that carried him rough- 
shod over others. The angel rushes down from heaven : Abraham's act seems not one of 
reluctant obedience and piety, but rather one of bloody revenge. Xo part of the scene is 
realised without violent or absorbing action. One attendant, careless of the tragedy that is 
being enacted above, is straining to extract a thorn from his foot ; the other, dressed as a Eoman 
soldier, busies himself with his greaves. The ass walks determinedly across the panel, tearing 
up the grass as though he had not fed for a month ; the ram scratches his ear, and Abraham's 
robe blows in the wind. And yet the action is all finely portrayed and the whole wonderfully 
modelled. 

None of this impetuous restlessness is visible in Lorenzo's work, which technically seems 
to me inferior, if anything, to that of Brunelleschi, and the bottom of the panel to be less 
happily filled. But more of the feeling informs it that made Greek sculpture so convincing— 
the feeling that a great and inevitable scene is being enacted which concerns the whole of 
mankind as much aj^ the individual actors. The composition lia^^, too, on the whole, more 
unity and beauty of grouping, forming one concentrated drama, instead of being violently cut 
in two by a horizontal line. If it were Brunelleschi's intention to emphasise the terrible 
contra^^t between the principal act and the heedlessness of others, his t)anel is a masterpiece in 
intention and in artistic expression, but as a work of sculpture surely Lorenzo's model has the 
finer spirit. 

I lay stress ui)on this because we see the character of the man so clearly in his work, and 
also because failure drove sculpture from the field of his activities. Eurther, the influence of 
classical art, so evident here, led him to the study of Eoman architecture, although, as we shall 
see, he retained an independence and freedom of mind which forbade him to become in any 
sense a copyist, and suggested even a combination of classical with mediaA'al forms, as in the 
domes of Santa Maria del Fiore, and the Eazzi chapel, or in the plans of San Lorenzo and 
Santo Spirito. 

The goldsmith's bottega was again his starting point and means of livelihood in Borne, 
while his spare time was indefatigably spent in studying classical style, methods, and materials, 
and especially the construction of domes. After two or three years he returned to Florence, 
and in 1401 became a member of the Guild of the Arte degli Orefici. Whether he went back 
to Borne then is not known for certain, but in this same year he was selected on a S2)ecial 
council for furthering the work on the Church of Santa Ih^parata, as it was then called, only to 
be removed in the following year, probably for non-attendance caused by a further pilgrimage 
to Borne in order to consolidate his knowledge in view of the work to be undertaken in cover- 
ing the space left by Arnolpho, which work he was determined to do. 

We have isolated events in his life. On the one hand we have his failure to induce 
Cosimo dei Medici to build the ideal palace that he had designed, and on the other his success 
with Luca Bitti. We have a practical joke and some pieturest]ue inci<lents which may or may 
not be true, but his life to all intents and purpose^ is made up of years of industrious work 
designing buildings for eminent citizens which he did not live to see completed, and some of 
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which were tampurtil with in the carryiin,^ out under the (lire(dion id others. But, after all, 
his life storv an architect is identical with tluit ot the dome of tlie Buonio, he^Ltinnin^ with 
his fii'bt appearance npuii the scene a^ a .'^elf-con.-tituted authority, hi> ,e;radual recognition and 
appointment as joint architect, his irritation with Lorm/o (ihiherti, hi^ crafty retirement to 
l.ed and the consequent txpO'^ure of his colleagues incompetence, his linal and victorious 
completion of the dome itself, and his death after settling the model of the lantern wdiich he 
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never saw' tinislied, while the design for the external gallery round the foot of tlie dome has 
been totally lost. 

Xow a Word or tw*o about the city and the time in wdiicli he W'orked. Democratic govern- 
ment had come to an end in Florence. During liis active career tlie city had settled down to 
solid prosperity, artistic life went on undisturhed by faction, and Brunelleschi, in common 
with other artists, seems, as far as we know, to have ignored politics. As a boy lie had seen 
the great struggle betw'een the populace and the Greater Guilds which held the political 
pow'er cf the time. The former <lemanded and obtained recognition fur their own minor guilds, 
and tor a while took city government into their hands, But hy the time that he was seven 
or eight years old the Greater Guilds had practically destroyed the power of the lesser, and 
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then herein the rule of the Ottiniciti, who as the aristoc-racy of wealth and as memljers of one 
^uikl or another, directe<l the affairs of the community. ^Mercenary wars were carried on, 
usually to the henetit of the city, fresh territory was constantly gained and commerce ffourished, 
an 1, behind all, was a family foremost among the Ottimati that was gradually securing its 
intluence and position at home and abroad, and quietly directing events in the background 
until Cosimo dei Medici was prince in all but name, pater ])atriae, and the centre round which 
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all the political, commercial, and artistic life of the city gathered. Genius from every quarter 
crowded to Florence : tlie Neo- Platonic Academy was founded, and in architecture the lines 
of development of the Quattrocento were an exact reversal of those of the Middle Ages. Of 
architects and sculptors — men were both in those days, and to this fact is due the wonderful 
beauty of much of the detail -Giotto liad died forty years before Brunelleschi's birth, 
Andrea Pisano about thirty, Andrea Orcagna but seven years. It is wonderful to think that 
Or San Michele was only being finished when Brunelleschi was l)etween twenty-five and thirty, 
and very shortly before lie designed the Segrestia Vecchia at San Lorenzo : and Or San 
Michele, together with the Bigallo and other such buildings, reju’esents the sort of work which 
immediately preceded his own, though it must be remembered that just as Brunelleschi never 
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discarded GothiL' tendencies alto.^etlier, so tlie Italian (lothi(' laiilders liad always harju'il upun 
elastic strin^ts. 

Santa Croce was still in course of erection during hi< life, and Santa Maria Xo\ella wa- 
only finit-hed a very few years before bis birtb, and i> still vitliout its we-t fa- ade. Among 
bis contemporaries were Jacopo della (j)uercia, Loiaaizo Ghiberti, ]U>natell(>, Miclndo/zo, Luca 
della ilobbia, Bernardo Eossellino, Desiderin da Settignann, Luca being about iwtaity year,- 
bis junior, and tbe larst two being mere iad,^ at tbe time of bi- death, but old eiioiigb to model 
for bim. 

Of painters, Masolino, Mas^^accio, Fra Angelico were htrictly bi> conteiiipor.tri^'- in work, 
and younger men wdtb whom be must also bave been intimate and frequently met at Co>iino*s 
palace, ^Ybicb f 5 onie say be did build after all, were Fra Filippo Li}>pi and Beiiozzo (lozzoli. 
Another friend must bave been Antonio Manetti, who wu’ote bi-^ memoirs, wdio made hi- model 
for tbe lantern of the dome, and succeeded bim after Michelozzo's term a^ architect for 
tbe Buomo and also in tbe direction of tbe works at San Lorenzo. He is bbown, together with 
Brunelleschi and Donatello, in a picture at tbe Louvre by Uccello, a contemporary painter. 

Now a few w'ords should perhaps be said of tbe organisations with w'hicb Brunelleschi 
came into contact. The guilds in Florence originated in combinations of w^orker.-, a- opposed 
to the Societies of the Towers formed by tbe nobles for their owm defence. Tbe ^e\en greater 
arts w^ere organised and their government established in 12b0. They w’ere tbe celebrated 
Arte della Lana, or wooFdressers ; tbe Calimala, or dressers of foreign cloth: the judges and 
notaries, tbe moneychangers, the physicians and apothecaries, tbe ^^ilk merchants and tbe 
furriers. You notice that there is no building guild : this came later amuug tbe min(.*r arts 
and was called tbe Arte dei Maestri di Pietra e Legname, wdiicb bad under its charge all tbe 
building done in tbe city, under tbe patronage of tbe Arte della Lana, wdiicb wa- in this wav 
specially responsible for tbe building at tbe cathedral. 

Tbe greater arts came with tbe beginning of republican government, which was entirely 
in their bands twenty-four years later, and tbe Eepublic became one of merchants wdiu carried 
on wdiolesale export and import, and nobles and others w'ere in 1*295 freed from their dis- 
abilities and were allow’ed to matriculate in one or other of the guikU. Or San Michele i^ 
tbe monument of tbe greater guilds and tbe more important of tbe lesser. In 120:3 tbe 
fourteen minor arts w^ere established, among them our building guild. The guild bad a niche 
in Or San Michele, below^ which is tbe lieautiful w^ork.^bop bas-relief ; it was tbe ^ti’ongest 
branch of tbe Lombard Guild and enjoyed considerable in de}>en deuce. 

Brimelle.'^chi never became a member of this guild, preferring tr> belong to one of tbe 
others and keep himself independent of tbe men wdiom be wars to ewphfif, Tbe }»ositimi warn 
new', indeed there wais great bitterness in the guild agai]l^t it, and the guild caught and 
imprisoned tbe man who dared to undertake work on tbe Duonio without liaving pai<l matri- 
culation fee and subscription, and to dirert their members, who bad hitherto regarded them- 
selves as tbe only authorities on building. Ibjwever, tlieir otqH)nent wms ton strong for them 
and their traditions, and it wars a very cruel blow' to their prestige wdien Brunelle-{Jii brought 
in Lombards in tbe t)lace of tbe Florentines who ^truck work on tbe donna Nor was their 
pride restored when be graciously allow’ed them to return to work later on his own terms. 

■\Ve bave tw'o principal bodies mentioned from time to time w'ith wliom Brunelk‘schi had 
connection during the building of tbe <lonie. First there are tbe ?^Iae^tri or master^., who 
met at the Opera del Duomo and carried out tbe work on tbe cathedral. These were tbe 
members of the guild. Secondly there are tbe Operai or Signori Operai. This waas a horl of 
committee of tbe Arte della Lana, forming an administrative and financial ))odv for the carrv- 
ing on of tbe w'ork and representing tbe control of the Florentine citizens. Tbev attendeal 
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the meetin<^^s at the Opera del Duomo and sanctioned the proposals of the maestri ^Yho advised 
them from the practical point of view, until of course Brunelleschi came and up^et all their 
calculations. 

Xow let us turn to the consideration of the buildings for which we are indebted to the 
first great master of Benaissance architecture. To l^egin with, it is necebsary to remember 
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that the San Lorenzo Segrestia Vecchia and the Pazzi chapel were the only two buildings 
completed during his life, that at his death the dome still wanted its lantern, and the Foundling 
and the Pitti were only finished in part. There is doubt whether he ever saw the Quaratesi 
Palace began, and the large majority of his work was carried out from his designs— often 
made years before— after his death. And yet in all the buildings ascribed to him there is 
a distinction and originality of treatment which set him apart as a great designer, just as 
the dome marks him out as a constructional genius. 

We must remember that Brunelleschi was a great deal away from Florence, and that 
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during his ahsPiice the ^YOl■k was conducted l)y others, so that while the general design is his 
the detail may often be the interpretation of his intention by another. Sometimes he must 
have been less fortunate than at others. For instance, we are told that in the case of the 
Foundling Hospital his pupil, Francesco della Luna, made havoc by altering the wall surfaces 
and running architrave mouldings wrongly, and his extreme anger is chronicled. This incident 
shows that he kept a hold on things, and that if he did not trouble himself with all the detail, 
it had to satisfy an exacting critic. One notices a certain inclination to repeat detail that had 
proved satisfactory, and there is no doubt that, having found congenial helpers in Donatello 
and, later, Desiderio da Settignano, he left a great deal to them, and decoration became a matter, 
so to sjicak, of receipt and numbered details. 
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The old church of San Lorenzo was being rebuilt about the year 1418 in ^yhat promised 
to be an unsatisfactory manner, and Giovanni di Bacci dei Medici interested himself with 
seven other families in getting a design from Brunelleschi. The design was made and the 
architect saw the sacristy— known as the Segrestia Yecchia— completed ; the remainder being 
carried out after his death by Manetti and Donatello, who left the main front untinished. For 
this Michelangelo prepared 
a scheme, which, however, 
w^as never carried out. 

In ]}l£LXi and design 
the church is l)asilican, 
the crossing roofed with 
a dome on pendentives, the 
nave with a flat wooden 
coffered ceiling, the aisles 
with domical vaulting, and 
the chapels with baiTel 
vaults. The general effect 
of proportion and lighting 
is line, the nave arcade 
especially being of effective 
proportions and beautiful 
workmanship. Its treat- 
ment is of late Eoman 
character, with entablature 
blocks between the capital 
and the springing, and the 
archivolt moulding and 
soffite correspond closely 
with the detail of the Pazzi 
chapel, while Donatello's 
cherub heads fill the friezes 
of the blocks. The piers 
at the four corners of the 
crossing rise above the 
springing of the arcade to 
carry the arches under the 
dome, and correspond with 

Gothic piers in such a &AN LORtNZO . NAVK ARCADE. 

position. The entablature 

treatment of the arcade is not altogether satisfactory in proportion, and the projection of the 
cornice is very great, while in the aisles the entablature which runs straight through and cuts 
off the pilaster from the vault rib is not good from either a constructional or an artistic point of 
view. But that it was Brunelleschi’s intention and not Manetti's alteration, as has been, I believe, 
suggested, we may gather from the internal treatment of the Pazzi chapel, and also of the 
Segrestia Yecchia. This sacristy is quite a gem and a very typical and dignified examine of the 
square i)lan roofed with a dome. The spaces between the wall pilasters are arched to the heiglii 
of the entablature— a happier and inoi’e constructional treatment than that adopted in the 
Pazzi chaj)el. The entablature is well jiroportioned, and decorated with Donatello's angels as in 
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the nave and again at the Pazzi portiL-o, the idea ^\lu(■h may have lieen derived from the 
mosaic frieze in the baptistery, and, as tit the Pazzi and in the ai-Us of tlie church, the enta- 
blature runs straight through without a break, even over external angle pilaster^ th.it c.irry the 
archivolts. Donatello's roundeP are very ))eautit‘ul, illustrating the particular fondnos >liowii 
by Brunelleschi for circle touching circle, vhich ve cniistcntly e in hi^ treatment (d spandrels 
and pendentives. The two door^ right and left of the ^mall chancel aia* a standing blot on the 
memory of Donatello. In themselves they are not happy, but when one reali>es that without 
saving anything to his friend he not only accepted the commi''^ion hir the doors, but al-o took 
upon himself to design and erect the order that Mirroiimh tliem, one can understand and 
sympathise with Brunelleschi'^ ^Yrath and hi^^ ([uarrel with the sculptor. 

From San Lorenzo let us cross the town to the Piazza Santa Croce and enter the >maller 
cloister to the right-hand side of the church. Facing you a^ you enter you have the little 
building wdiich is probably the earliest ecclesiastical building in the llenai^stince style. It is 
dated about 1420, and took the place of a pre-existing chapter-house. It was built by three 
brothers Pazzi and was finished about 1450. The building has, it seems to me, been taken 
too seriously by some critics. For me personally it ha> a charm which no apparent construc- 
tional weaknesses or soleci:^ms can destroy. Xo doubt the^e are there, and no doubt aLo they 
cannot be glossed over or dismissed from the mind in forming judgment : and yet the defects 
are masked with extraordinary skill, and the detail is a mixture of wonderful beauty and 
delicacy with a certain crudeness? which is unex])ected under the same hand : more juirticularly 
so, since the treatment of the acanthus leaf in the capitals, wherein a decided coar^enes;^ is 
displayed, is what one might have expected Brunelleschi, just returned from clar^^ical ^tudy, 
to supervise mo»t carefully. They may illustrate the difiiculty which he probably had in deal- 
ing with craftsmen brought up to Lombard tradition^ and the u^e of the drill. 

Of course the points most freely criticised are the treatment of the arcade abutment to 
the transverse ribs and vaults and to the dome of the loggia, and the non-completion of the 
archivolt over the central arch which is cut off by the attic pilaster>. Internally criticism is 
made of the dome, wdiich is indeed curious, and done wdth rib^ a^ in a mediawal vault, the 
abutment being obtained apparently by weighting the haunches inside the external attic or 
drum, and not on the logical mediaeval system, though on one common among Lombard 
builders. Exception is also taken to the fiat, purely ornamental piL-i'^terr:, wdthout any prcTence 
to functional use, and to the architrave and cornice running continuously round and cutting 
the arch archivolts. 

I grant you that to purists these mu^t r^eem unpardonable faults, but I sliould like to see 
any one of them break the proprieties wdth such a charming grace. By all the rules this 
revolutionary should have given us a correct essay in hih revived classical style ; but his 
mind was not made that way. He wois ahvays doing things differently from everyone else, and 
if this building is not correct it is instinct wdth a feeling of new-found power. It has the charm 
of an amateur’s w'ork in its freshness and freedom from the trammels of convention, but it is 
not the work of an amateur. The touch is too sure for that, and if, as I grant you, there is 
an appearance of constructional weakness, the knowdedge that it has stood for nearly five 
hundred years relieves our anxiety and enables us to revel in its real l>eauty. One is sorry 
for the decorative detail of the interior and cannot confess U> admiration of it, but it <loes not 
destroy pleasure in the proportions and composition and (piiet dignity of tlu* interior as a 
whole, though it is not nearly so satisfactory as that of tlie Segrestia Vecchi.i of San Lorenzo. 

For the freshness and general cf)nception of tlie faoadix the proportions and light and 
shade of the portico and loggia above it, and tlu' contrast of the broad shadows with the 
delicately modelled and divided surfaces of the attic, there can, I think, be hardly too much 
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praise, and there is a cliarin, too, in the nraligr way in ^YhiL•h the Ijuilding seems thrown in 
among it> ^surroundings as a s<jrt of challenge, as if the designer had thrown down his gauntlet 
expressing contempt for them and secretly hoping to rebuild them to his own satisfaction, so 
carelef^^ly and, apparently, so temporarily are the connections made on either side. 

Next to the Pazzi chapel the Badia at Fiesole strikes me as being the most charming of the 
smaller work'-. It was nearly twenty years after Brunelleschi's death — in 1402 — that the 
monastery was tini^hed, designed though it had been for Cosimo dei Medici, who wished, for 
})olitical pur}u.)ses, to be on friendly terms with the 
Augu^-tinian friar-. It bear?- so completely the im- 
press of the designer's mind, and the detail, carried 
out by Desiderio, is so much what we are accustomed 
to associate with him, that we may take it as a very 
ty[iical example. It show> all the freshner^^, inter- 
e-t, originality, and refinement of the Bazzi chapel, 
without the constructional defects, and has a more 
satir^factory internal treatment. It consists of the 
simplest elements, wliich are combined with rare 
skill and certainty, and the church is impressive, 
and the grouping of its parts and their relation to 
one another are wonderfully effective. Here also we 
see the architect'^? as^imilative 2)Ower. It seem^^ that 
much is due to Gothic feeling and Lombard ic 
tradition, especially the door and windows in the 
cloister, and yet the spirit i^ that of the Eenaissance. 

How far the detailed ornament i^ due to him or 
Desiderio is difficult to say, but the sculptor had 
worked sufficiently for him to become imbued with 
his spirit. 

The front of the church was never finished, but 
the architect retained the existing part of the original 
farade, which bears a strong resemblance to that of 
San iMiiiiato. The details of the caps, some purely 
classical, others with a new feeling in them, have 
more vigour than refinement, and the foliage is 
clumsy and wanting in modelling: l)ut the brackets 
of the outer loggia are wonderfully ])eautiful and 
constructive, reminding one somewhat of the 
strengthening pieces under the kingposts of the 
earlier roofs. The carving on the jambs of the 
doors and windows and on the refecto)w pulpit is beautifully modelled and worked, and the 
surface and relief values and the disposition of the ornament are beyond criticism. 

The plan of the church is a plain parallelogram, enclosing nave, side chapels, transepts, 
and crossing, to which is added chancel, sacristies, Ac. The crossing is a square of about 
twenty-eight feet (the same width as the nave) covered by a dome without any drum or 
pendentives, and cut by the arches that carry it — a domical vault, similar to the aisles of San 
Lorenzo. On either side of it is a transept, shallow and barrel-vaulted, of the same depth 
as the side chapels, which are roofed with domical vaults. The cliapels are two steps, the 
crossing and transepts five steps, and the chancel seven steps above the nave level. Both 
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the eros-«ing, the entablature that runs round at the springing of the vault, the roundels 
in the eeilingb and the circular-headed moulded openings to the eight chapels : and yet there 
is a dignity and beauty of proportion obtained from these simple elements tliat makes thi.^ 

interior oiu* of thf^ luo^t 



interesting that 1 know. 

rile eloisti'Ts here are 
eliarming, and one in.iy 
perhaps compare thoin with 
other work of the ^ann^ type 
from the sameliand. Con- 
sider the proportion of tln^ 
arcading and its relation to 
the loggia aliove and the 
eti'eet^ of light and shadow ; 
consider, too. the (lesigu of 
the beautiful and construc- 
tive l)racket-. some of them 
carved with the Talle of the 
Medici, and also the circular 
panel that marks tlie centre 
of each walk. And then 
turn to the f)icture''(jne 
cloisters of San Lorenzo 
where exactly the same 
treatment is adoptetl. Once 
satislied, LrunelL'-chi was 
apfiarently content to re- 
float a ile^ign ju^t as lie 
would re})eat the < amuments. 
Neither of these was com- 
pleted during the architect's 
lifetime, but let us conifiare 
with them tlie arcade of the 
Innocenti, the ])rof)ortions 
and <lispositionof which are 
beautiful, the almost exag- 
gerated ref)etiti{»n ladng in 
itself a cliarm, and its s})irit 
very little remr)ved from 
that of (rothic. JUit skill 


is very e\ id^ait in the adap- 
tation of fresli treatment 


1 • .1 1 , . , , . . Liciioiioiiai leatures m- 

stance^i in the relationship of architrave, frieze, and cornice, the exaggeration of tlie first and the 

suliordination of the last to form a sill for the windows. Here, as at the Badia at Fiesole we 
have an old type adapted and used afresh with new features, a type sucdi as wt- have at Santa 
Maria -\ovella, or at Santa Croc-e from the hand of Arnolpho, Imt nowliere is this tvne us,M in 
Horence with treater effect than by Brunelleschi, and in the arcade of the Innocenti we hayl 
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the iuhk-.l interest of the beautiful and celebrated spandrel decorations by Andrea della 
liobl'ia. 

Extieinel\ satisfactory is tlie great cloister at Santa Croce, which some authorities ascribe 
to Michelozz(). Whoever may have been the author, the cloister is quite the finest in Florence, 
and to my mind is not spoiled by the filling in of the uiiper part. Here the proportion and 
treatnieiil of the upper and lower stories aiiproximate nearly to those of the Fiesole and 
S.ui Lorenzo cl<n-,ters. The complete architrave, frieze, and cornice above the arcade is beauti- 
fully handled, the pilasters with just sufficient projection divide the wall surfaces into delightful 
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panels, and the ]>roportioii of window to wall surface and enclosing lines is perfect. I should 
like to believe that the work is Brunelleschi’s. 

Before turning to the Duomo let us first glance at the church of Santo Spirito, which is, 
without d()ul)t, Brunelleschi’s finest creation as a completed building, and yet again it was 
only carried out l)y others after his death. Like the Badia at Fiesole it belonged to the 
Augustinians, and the present church was begun l)etween 142s and 143o to replace an older and 
inadeipiate building. In 1470 the church of Santo Spirito was l)urnt on the occasion of the 
visit of (taleazzo Mina Sforza, Duke of ^lilan, and, if it was the new church as tradition say^, 
it was rebuilt twenty-four years later. The building that was burnt is said by some to have 
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been the old one that \Yas still standin^L But however thi-- ni<iy be, ^\e undoubtedly have 
Bninellesehi’s eliureh in the main iprobably altered in siune re''peels in the earryin.it outy of 
va::t ^ize and very impressive — mueli more sO than San Ltu'enzo. Indteti, it is the ty}ueai 
liilly developed llenaissaiiee church. 

I do not know which we should consider the earlier de^ijtn, tbi- or that of San Lorenzo. 
The latter is said to have been begun in 11 * 25 . but the plans and preieiration> for Imilding 
were matured during the five years previous to this date. Santo Spirito was bt-gun perhaps 
five years later, but the decision to build a church was taken as early a^ l:hB. Ji BrunollrN(dii 
was consulted even within ten years of the decision, tlii-^ would be the lirst known large com- 
mission given to him, and yet the })lan show'^ a marked advance on that of San Lorenzo, tind 
the treatment, while less ornate, is more dignitied and greater in conception. 

In plan the church is Gothic— cruciform, wdth transet>ts that measure Ihl feet acr<.*ss as 
against 107 for the width of the nave and aisles, so that their projection i^ very buhl, and 
the arcade returns completely round them wutli very fine effect of vista, tbouglt the treatment of 
the piers that carry the dome arches at the crossing is weak in feeling, and wainting in 
the logical completeness and strength of the Gothic })ier with its shafting and corresponding 
ai-ch moulding above, and its satisfactory abutment for the nave arcade. 

The architectural treatment is basilican, with flat coffered ceiling and clerestory windows, 
below' which is a passage W'ay uj^on the top of the cornice. The cornice cind architrave are of 
stone, while the frieze is a stuccoed surface. The design of the columns, arche,'?, and detached 
entablature blocks is much the same as that at San Lorenzo without the carved ornament, to 
the gain, I think, of dignity and repose, though the rich massed ornament of the Laureiitian 
church is very charming as emphasi^^ing the arcade and connecting one Corinthian cap with 
another in a long series. 

The aisle treatment here is better than that of San Lorenzo, for the pila??ters do their 
functional work of carrying the cross ribs of the vaulting. Here again we may note another 
defect inherent in the style in the non-completion of the arLdiivolts wdiich w'e noticed in the 
Pazzi chapel, and in a w'ork such as Santo Spirito, w'hich ha^ not the MHall charm of the Santa 
Croce Chapel but a most ambitious architectural effort, w'e are inclined to notice such point> 
the more. 

The dome i^^ carried on a low' drum w'ith pendentives, in which we again see BrunelleschiV 
circular ornament. 

Now w’e must turn to the greatest work of all— that which was the ambition of his life. 
AVhen the question of covering the central space of Santa Beparata entered the field of 
practical politics and the city began to discuss how' it could be done and by wdiat constructional 
genius, w'e wonder w'hether there was any general recognition of a clearly arrested outline, 
a tangible embodiment which had solidified itself in the imagination of the people.'* What, to 
begin with, had been Arnolpho's intention w'hen he built the arches and the tribunes? — if, indeed, 
he had any intention. It seems incredible that he should not have roofed tlie space in his 
niiiuTs eye, and felt equal to constructing what he had conceived. There is little doubt tliat he 
intended a dome of Lombard pattern and that it should spring from the lower cornice with the 
surrounding projections as abutments, and hardly any that he w'ould have designed it on tra- 
ditional lines, taking the ]>aptistery or the cathedral at Pisa or some such building as his model, 
which the men wdio w’ould execute it w’ould understand, while the construction of it had pro- 
baldy been little thought of in detail or tlie cost oi centering considered. 

The only accessible information that w’e have (so far as I know') on this point is the re- 
presentation of the Buomo in the fresco of the Spanisli chapel at Santa Maria Novella, tlie 
authorship of which is doubtful. But it W'as jn’obably painted either by Taddeo Gaddi, who 
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may favuiir Jih autliorsliip, certain inaccuracie'^ in the drawintj; <>f the already executed part nf 
the building seem to favour the painter'^ cdaim rather than that of tiie painter-architect. The 
clerestory has traceried ^vludo^^ and tlying huttre>se^. and the cornice (T‘ the idercbtory i*^ con- 
tinued into that of the dome : the main tribune> are much more init>oriant than tlu)'-e that 
exi^t and are carried up to the cornice, -o that if the dome wtuv lirought down internally tlnw* 
would form very suhr^tantial abutments, while the suudler trihiuie- ilo not e\i>t. 

When we take up the story w’e find that tlienave wa> nearly ready for tlu* roof : tlu' cornice 
cdoiie remained to he completed, the great ardie'' for ilu^ dome w ere Itw idletl u[>. and two ut the 
three great tribune.^ w’ere finished a^ well as the -mailer (.aie- to wliich ilrunelle-chi addt'd tlu* 
lieautiful ar(*ade> and roofs. There were therefi>re left for comphaion the eoiadct' and root, wliicli 
were, after much debate, tinished, and (aily the dome and main tiihuiu^ remaineiL b'ortlu^ latttu* 
Brunelleschi made drawings, and it was carried out in 1417 and 141s. nin-tly during hi- 
ab>ence in Borne. 

A- to the dome, no one could wajrm hi- idea,- out of him. hut at a conference in 1407 he 
in-isted that the drum should be carried lola-acchia higher. Thi-, of I'our-e, adiled to the 
perplexity of the Ljuidnunc^, who considered that he wa- only increa^ing hi- tlillicultie-. 

We cannot follow all the intricacie- debate and intrigue which preceded tlie actual 
work, hut he carried his point about the rai-ing of the octagon, and in 141S sugge-ttal that <i 
congres,- -hould be held to ,'^ettle the \'exed ijuestion, evidently -ure that he and hi- x.-heme 
w\)uld carry the day againr^t all comers. The sugge>>tion may have been proni}>tt d by the final 
indignity wTiich his opponents had inflicted at a meeting from which he wa,- ejected after a 
debate about his pixjposal to erect the dome witliout centering, the cost ni which he pointed 
out would ]je enormous in a ('Ountry where marble was clieap hiu timber extremely dear, and. 
moreover, he held that it wars quite unnece.ssary. Hi^ view, of cour-e, wais received with deri-ion, 
as also hi- insistence that the vault must he built in two -hell> : he l>ec<ime vi()lent and ahu-ive. 
as usual in the face (A determined oppo-ition, and wa^^) carried out struggling. 

To help him a friend otiered him a small d(jme to build on hi- -ystem— that of S. Jaco[)o 
Sopra I'Arno. This he did, hut they -did th.it the ex})eriment wa^^ on too >niall a xoile to con- 
vince. Ilow'ever, the gre^t conference of architects and engineers wa- held, and as a result 
of the models submitted Brunelleschi wa- appointed architect at last. ])ut — here came the 
sting — his old rival Lorenz(j wa- again coupled with him, and in architecture too ! Still tlu^ 
maestri and operai saved their face by a})pointing Battista Autonio, the capo mini,-tro of the 
oi)era, as titular head, tliough the good man did not worry our architect a- did Lorenzo, and 
apparently made himself useful by running errand-. 

We cannot spend time in examining the con-tructir)n of [)revioiis dome.-. ]>ut tho-e wliidi 
Brunelleschi studied, despising, of c(jur-e. the I.onihard or (iothic d<*nie-, would give him as u 
main feature rib construction. The dome of iNlinerva iMedica was constructed in this wxiy with 
cross arches, and that of the Pantheon, accoi'ding to ITram^si and Choisy, in mucli the same wav. 

ihe problem set was to raise, on an existing structure of octagon shape, a d<_>nie that should 
'he internally and externally the finest in tlie world, that should crowui tlie (Tty a- seen from 
the surrounding approaches through the hills and along the rivtug and that should also satisfy 
the exacting amliition of the citiz^ms as seen from the (M»ntined space that funned tlie Piazza 
del l)uf>mo. 

Such a combination had never been aimed at in t>reviou-ly erected domes: hut who will 
-ay that the problem wxas not triumphantly met ? And yet tliere was no attempt to distingiii-li 
external and internal lines smdi as wa- made at St. PaiiPs and otlua* modern domes, and, to 
a modified extent, at St. Peter's. The section of Santa Waria del TT(*re -In^ws almost parallel 
curves inside and out. 
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A- ^\e have the Rreat point Vv'as lhat centering ^vas to be entirely di^^pensed with : but 

\\a> llrinnlle-chiA taith in himself a> ab>oltite a^ he would have the maestri believe, or did 
hv wish to save tluai- tace and ^o obtain a start with his work and a truee from their 
ear[)ing (»ppoxithai? His speciliration LM.niehules with the non-committal paragraph — “In 
thi'> w.iv tln^ ciipol i may In- built without 
any eenteiin^y, ^ ^[)eci<llly ii[> to the height 
<'f thirty lawt-chia (about litty-tive feet): 
from lhat lieiglit iipwanK it tnav Ije con- 
tinued a*- -hall ]»e determined by the 
ina-ttu- who laiild ii “■ — “ liei-ause/* i< also 
addl'd by -ouie, “ practice is the be^t 
teacher," But thi- height w^m reached and 
])a^^ed and no centering wa- erected scat- 
folding alone and jdath^rm-, on wdiich W'ere 
shop- and rt'staiUMiits, -c.y- Vasari - > a*^ 
to -a\e time and kee}» the men continually 
at tlieir wmrk. iNiore >ver, regulation- a- to 
tlieir diet and the strengtli of their wine were 
very -trict in order io keep them in train- 
ing. A}^p<irently great trn-sed purlins w’ere 
thrown acros-. the IdO-foot chasm and the 
l>latf(»rm- carried in tliis wvpv. 

We mu-t imagine the drum alre<uly 
com}>leted and tlie dcaiie on the })oint of 
springing from it in 142*2. and tw'enty-tour 
years of life still before the architect. Bor 
about nine teet six inches id'OiU metres^ the 
w<ill i.- of solid st(nie. Bach stone is laiil 
lengthwise and do welled to its neighbours, 
and iron clam]>s hind them to the buttresse-, 

W'hich rest on a bed of inacigno and I'lse to 
the lantern ring. 

Brunelleschi ado])ted the pointed form 
because he said that it was better adapted 
to carry the lantern than the semicircular, 
and it w*as natural as starting from an 
already prepared octagonal bed. The inner 
and outer shells are tied together by the 
twenty-four ri]>s, eight major ones at the 
angles and two minor ones between them on 
each face. The inner vault at its base was, 
accoidingto his skeleton specitication sub- 
mitted with tne model, to be 4,’ ))racchia m my iwmiNoi mi lx.m, 

la bracchiuni = -oSg of a metres or slightly 

overt) feet, and to decrease to 1 1 at its summit, luit as execaited it is nearly the same thickness 
throughout. The outer covering, intended to protect the inner from the weather, but which, 
bonded as it is to the ribs by stiffening arches, adds materially to the strength, W’as to be 
2!> bracchia at the base and to decrease to Iw'o-thirds of this thickness at the lantern ring — 
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a provisiuii \\hich \va> practically carried out. The uiiiua* ribs ^\cre to 1 o 4 bracchia \\ide at 
the base (thoii,c;h they are rather less as executed L and the <ti‘eat an.ede rih> double thi^i width, 
and the whole construction, up to a height of *24 Ijracchia, or about one-third of tlie heiglit of 
the cupola, was to be of sandstone with joints radiating from the centre'^ of the ribs, while 
above this height large bricks, weighing from *2o to ;40 lb<., were U'-e^l with joints radiating as 
before, an alternative for which was provided in the •specification of -pu^na, or a bind of pumice 
stone, for lightness. 

Two passages surround the dome at one-third and two-third'^ of it^ height, and <it lliese 
levels are strong bondstones binding together the inner and outer vaults, <ind ilio wliole is 
turther tied together lyv the ingenious and curious stitiening arched' again ra'liating tr(.)m the 
rib centres and sprung from angle rib to angle ril> and built in with the inteiunediate ribs and 
also the outer covering. These are described l^y the architect as to be every ninth bracchium, 
hut in practice they only begin above the second gallery, and at the level of each of them are 
H-:^haped iron ties, originally specified as oak, which run through the wTiole thickness and are 
shown in Dunn's diagram. These were to be galvanised, as was all the ironwork, which was 
apparently supplied by the famous smiths of Pistoja. 

Above the first passage runs the great w'ooden tie. of wTiieh I find no mention in the 
original specification. It forms a bond all round the dome and is mitred at each cliaiige of 
direction with a w'ooden template under the mitre, and round the joint w'ere fixed bands (,)f 
iron tightened up with oak wedges and the wiiole })inned together. This point was evidently 
considered l)y Brunelleschi as the most critical in the dome, though scientifically, I suppose, 
it should be higher : but in any case there has never been a sign of failure calling for 
strengthening measures as there have been periodically at St. Peter's, and it seems hardly 
likely that, had there ])een any tendency to spread, this bond could have been of much u-e in 
itself. This ratability is all the more remarkalde in that the springing of the dome is 
removed 40 feet a])Ove any posr,ible abutment, wTthout even the additional support of a 
peristyle, such as there is at St. Peter's; nor has it the internal abutment of the Pantheon. 
And yet St. Peter's ha^ been wTth difficulty saved from crdlapse. 

As to the elfeet inr^ide and out there can scarcely he two opinion>. Une has onlv to 
imagine wTuH the view' of Florence w'ould be from Settignano, or Fiesole. or San ^finiato. with- 
out it, to realise its general beauty and the unique character that it gives to the city, or to 
stand at the corner of the Yia del Proconsolo to imagine the difference in oiuline and grouping 
between the soaring mass as one sees it, and the shat)e that would probably have been in its 
pla(*e had tlie Tnnnhard ideal been carried out. The outline and colour sllrpas^ anything of 
their kind that I know , and wTiile its pointed form is suggestive of Gothic feeling, it really lias 
none of tlie essentials of Gothic design, and is the finest example of Brunellesclii's freedom of 
thought and working. 

For a few moments let us look at Brunelleschi’s domestic work. Alterations such as he made 
at the Signoria, the Palazzo della Parte Giielfa, and other }>ahices, we cannot of coiiise <liscuss. 
The t>rincipal biiiblings in wTiicli w*e can study his style are the Palazzo (jiiaratesi, at the corner 
of the Piazza del Duomo and the Yia del Proconsolo, the Palazzo Barhadori, near the Ponte 
Veceliio, and tlie Palazzo Pitti. Of these Imildings generally we may say that they are charm- 
ing, reiined, and elegant, prone to reverence of old forms, yet as instiiict witli a new* spirit as 
are the Pazzi chapel or the Badia at Fiesole. 

Of the real grandeur and scale of the Pitti no photograph gives any idea, IL're I In* old 
Tuscan feeling, which w’e also get carried on in such fialaces as the Strozzi, is most marked, 
the defen^-ive and almost fortress-like expression of the w’all surfaces being modified hv the 
finely proportioned window's, and its great length emphasised by the continuous cornice and 
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luihrukeu by M^rtical liue>. And yet tliih is of couvbe not the huildhi,iA that Brunellescdii de- 
si<^nied work, which came to an end prematurely, consists of the three great door oj^en- 

ings am they weia^ at first » and seven window’s above, and an open loggia was intended to form 
the top story. ^\ hat further may have l,>een intended 1 do not know, nor wdiether Ammanati's 
additions followed Brunelleschis intention. Hardly this I should sav : hut he extended and 
completed the laiilding towards the pLizza and the wdngs bacd^ tow'ards the gardens. If 
Bntfes-or C’oreti is right in hi- theory of Brunelleschi's actual part in the palace, it does not 
seem after all t(> have been -uch an extraordinarily extravagant undi-rtaking for a very wealthy 
citizen. But he luol l^ettcr fortune with Luca Pitti at the end of liis life than he had had 
with Co^iiiio del Medici at the heginning, though he died when the palace wais onlv }>art wav 
up and laditro hi- client liad fallen into di-grace and heggary. A Medici, whose ancestor 
had refused to build as Luca built, completed his building for him and lived there as Duke of 
Florence. 

A strong contrast to the magnificent and severe Pitti is the delightful (htaratesi, begun 
t(tr Andrea Pazzi — tlie same Andrea for wdiom wms built the capeila of that name and con- 
tinued for JacTipo hi- -on. a notorious evil-liver who headed the conspiracy of 1478 against 
the Medici, and wa- tortured and hanged, liequeatliing his soul to the devil. So a second client 
came to a bad end. but lived to inhabit a palace which externally and in its cortile show 
Brunelle-clii's lighter touch to perfection. The rusticated base, and stuccoed upper story with 
the weil-s}'ace I and do-igned window-, the spots formed ])y the circular openings under the 
-hadow' of the wdde eaves, and the cartouche at the angle, are all eatirely in accordance with 
Florentine tradition and yet e-sentially mark the beginning of a new era. The ground story 
windows do not seem t<.) me quite so happy as the rest of the building : but I believe these are 
not part of the original design. The cortile is among the most heautitul in Florence. 

Michelozzo carried on the w*ork after the designer's death, and Michelozzo has the credit 
of the Palazzo Pdccardi, built, as we knowx for Fcsimo dei ]\Iedici subsequent to Brunelltsehi's 
smashing ///-^ mudei for the building in a ht of pas-ion. But after all some authorities think 
that it is Brunelleschi's and not Michelozzo's, and one would be glad to think that he did after 
all build the beautiful palace in which his patron and friend Cosimo lived, aiul in which 
(h)zzoli }niiiUed those frescoes of such historic value. 

After liis death Florence honoured Brunelleschi as one of her greatest sons, and placed in 
the Biuano the line medallion by Buggiano to his memory. Outside in the Piazza is a statue 
by Pampaloni of little artistic merit : but its sentiment is attractive, for the architect sits 
there with the instruments of his craft in his hands, and with eyes ahvays fixed on the soaring 
dome tluit was the triumph of his life and his most precious legacy to his native city. 
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CHANTRY CHAPELS IX EXGLAXiA 

L< - { -A',0- V-L 'tM r I'u, lUi ' /; ,) 

, r : . i.T.. toil]. >r 2 j -s: w, . 

ir- rB>r>' -LArtO^. C I'm^v 

A I. M. t:. r.'t, 

Tile ab>>\e Pa[A'i’ arpc.ii't:<l, liiAt, in Ereiich, in 
the J/'wUtM t'LT./;. v<I. Ixxii. p. 81 L in 

100^, aii'l thi^ yenr in KnJIi^^]l in thf Ay<. 

./<•<// v'.n, voL lx\:. pp. l-:r2. The cDlLihiuMrinii d 
i\E Paul P)neL- mit niMre pruof (I the eln^\lnu 
interest token hy the youint onh ^cieniihL ^clnjolut 
Erench ardia oloei-t^ in Enyli-li me ineval nit aii'l 
architectuic. The RuinanespiiL anJ Cothic aichi- 
tectiire of Eipelanh is no loneier a Staled be'ck 
to Erench student^ ; the \eiy eaily ^ Iiuion in 
England of the main problLin^ uf niedia val aichi- 
tecture — theot ot vaultin^n and abutment — meets 
mure and ni"re with acceptance: the supremacy 
ul the later English Eothic in vaulting cmi-tuic- 
tion is incontestable : the alhlioticm i.d the French 
Eiamboyont of the fifteen th century to the ~o- 
called Englmh DeC' rated id the early fourteenth 
century has awakened lively discussion in I'rance. 
and has in M. Camille Enlart a viaurons chainpiom 
In the present Paper tlie writers have betn for- 
tunate in tiuding a sulject which has ne\er lefore 
beeii dealt wdth exc-pt in very fiugmentary tashion. 
Thuy have pruduced a really \alual)le lounouraph, 
lull, detailed, and exhausiive in rreatment : their 
Paper i- likely to leinain the cLosical authority on 
the suhject. Cnantius, /.c. endowments t' r the 
singing ot masses for tlie s ail of the dceLa-e<lj 
became more and mure c 'inmon in EngLni'l from 
Anglo- Sa x< Ul da\o onwaid. A poor man niiuht 
leave mon* y tt r the "ineing ut halt a do/wii mas-^es ; 
a great peisonaae for thousurals cu* evtii ten^ ot 
thousands. The po'U* man’s iirosL'^ W()uld in a 
tew days cea-'C : the great p^moirige arranged for 
masse'> to he siing fur e\er. They minht he sunc 
at some exi-ting .tltar, or heforc -ome statiu^ or 
fresco in the church : hut in later dam a rich man 
would arrange to have an altar ot his uwn. Exam- 
ple'' at We''tmin''ter ui'e the tomb'; of Sir Thoma'' 
\'aughan and cd' Chauc. r, wliei^e the >.lab that 
c■J^ers the toinh is utiliscal as altcir, and just enough 
room i-^ leit at tiie foot of the tomb tor claintry 
priest to Iimide th(> giate in Ihuiry 

cha[)cT the altar m at the east en<l ; in the chantiles 
of Henry V. and Abbut Isli]) theie i^ a two-stoiTd 
cha])(d ; in the lowvr chapid was tlie tonih, ahoM* 
was the chiqr 1 fm* thechanti\ [iriests and suieeis : 
tlie arrangements here, howewer, are complicated 
by the fact that in HlipA ujiiper cha[)el the " desus 
anthenm ” were also sung, and that Henry \b’s 
chapel w\m probably utilised a- a waatching loft, the 
Confessor’s ^hrincMvith its jiricele-^s treasures being 
imuudiately beliiw. Ill Oxford Cathedi'al also the 
twTj-storied cdiapel wvis pi’obabiy similarly used : 
the upper part is in oak and m of ojien work, and 


niaywtll liasi ht i n imt d a^ a watching ioU fur the 
adjoiniim ^hnne ui i riibswuie, a^ well a^ fur 
ihe -oa‘_;o;g uf iml-'t - tur tlh^ O [lo-i' ut the tuiUldel' 
uf till m.antrc hiirie 1 iih-w. (»im id the puz/les 
in chantm ch E m tla^ tuo-stucu ■! unc id Ru ha id 
Peauehani[> at Tt w ae^hiiry : the caling extmids 
only lAtr the we-t hah uf it. ami then art nu 
stair- tu it. Ida })ruhahiiit\ i< th it it wa- 'iitended 
to pr.ict* a, knec-ling -tatuc u[ th. shin knight uii it, 
facing ea-tward. Ihnr\ \ll.ga\t iidii's that a 
kneeling -tatue of liiU'-tli, t le ng ea-iwaril, w.m 
to he plac'-'l on the Cd>niL--UL A -luiut : and at 
Tew ke-bury itself Oil ilu* -umniiL 'd‘ the d’rinity 
cliaiury e ha[tel m a niche c ntaimue a -taiue of 
El rd l>c-penser kneeling in [>i'a\tu-. with his tace 
tui'iieol to the high altar. Th»^ later ehaiitry cdi ipcds 
1 ecaiiit \ery impoitant edihce-, t is i ted lit re, there, 
and eveiywdieiv, in-ide the chiticdj, or glut d un to 
it almost an}wh«.re : it i'^ indeed to the agglutina- 
n ui (d’ chantry ehapeP im-rt than to anything 
else — c.o, at Purh rd -- that tht English parish 
churches eAve the irregularity and pictiuAsi piene'-- 
of their Ilian-. In the la-t chantne- erected .g. 
those OI Pishup Eux and Pi-hup Gai diner at Win- 
che-ter, tlie latter ih,i elected till the reign ot 
(ptecn IMary — iht (diapi 1 inchuu d nut only tumh, 
altar, and reredo-, hut a -acuisty a- well. 

Put chantiies ha\iijg become common, the com- 
mon- -cn-e of thi Engli-h pari-hiuiier suuii -aw that 
they Could be luili-t *1 fi_.r other purposes than for 
saying niasses tor the dead. Nowadays if a rectur 
W'ant- inuic se-iwicc- tham he can manage hiirmedf, he 
appoint- a curate — a depluralle practicu. In the 
olcl days, it it worn an urgent case, a -econd.a third, or 
half a do/en additional u emrs w'onld ht^ appointed 
and the pan cliial church wa uld la couiu c dlegiate. 
The same ohiect, however, coidd he accouiplished 
more simply tlirough the chantry sy-tiun. All you 
had to do, w hen you drew up tlie deed uf i ndow ment, 
was t(; -tipulate that the chantry priest -hi. uld not 
only -ay the -pecial masses for the founder of the 
chamry. hut -iiouid al-o he pre-ent at .ill the -er\ ices 
in the church and a--i-t the parish prie-t in other 
ways. I’erbap- you wainti d to do .sonietlung in the 
way of schooling uf pour hairim. You might 
stipulate for this uKo in fouiuiiiig your chantry ; 
or, if your money did not I'un tu that.ynu niigdit add 
to -omehod\ el-e's chantry onduw'ment, attaching 
your educational stipulations to the additional en- 
dowment : or Nou might make the chantiy prie-t 
train the Milage choir. Inthe^eandin vmw many 
other wa}- the old men contrixed to get a great 
dial ot pj'actical work out ot the chantry priest-. 
When the chantry endowments were all swept off — 
nominally to coiujuia’ onca^ more the uncom|nerable 
Scuts — all tills Useful woik dropped and cea' 5 ed : 
the abolition of the chantries* w'as anything hut an 
unmixed blessing. 

One word of lalticism. d’he uccmacy of the 
writers in detailing and arranging the pl< thorn of 
facts collected h_\ thmu is «piite noteworthy. I 
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11* >r, how I Vci*. It tlr-imiatu Henry 
chapel a chanuy chapLl. nor should I ^tyle Tor- 
rigiano’" altar a chantry ch ipel nltar. The ohject of 
the chapel ciearlv ^tatt d in lleiny VrJ/< wall : it 
w'a^ to he hr^t and foreinor^t the chapcd of “ ve glory- 
\hr‘jiin ye Hoder of Cry^t^ , to wdionie ahvaye in 
hi> l\fe he had a -yinauler tiud ^pecyall devocyoin" 
Secondly, It wa^ to contain “tli-* ’oodie .v reiujiies 
of our \’ncle <tt hli^'>.-d iiieindrie KIult Henry the 
Mxth. airl that ot Kiiea Henr\ the Vll hiinselt 
vV hi^ (,)ueeiih' The hroii/e eiate itself wars the 
chantiy chajuL dilleriner fuau other chantry ehapeh 
only in that it wa- of nieial :\\A not of '^toue. lt< 
altar wai'? not out-ide, hut inside, and wa^ dedicated 
to our Saviour, It- -aciisty was the -o -called 
t)rator\, which i- on the left o- one enttr- the chapel 
in which (Tieeii Eli/alath i- luiried. Tlie Paper 
is iilu-trated with twenty-eiuht plate-, many of 
theiii (tf much interest, especially tho-e ot the -rained 
ula-- in the chantry chapds of King’s Cdllego, 
Caiiibiidgc. 

Fuaxcis Boxd 'll. a.]. 

A CRAFTSMAN OF THF KFXAISSAKCF. 

uri,./ L. ino-. -J:. T U4 

This work i- reprinteel from a series of ai tides 
Avhich recently appeared in the drc/n'/ecA//.// iA'- 
cicic. Mr. Bullock gives us an interesting account 
of a -culjitor about Avhoin little is kmoAui, hut wdio 
neverthdc-s occupie:> a foremost position amongst 
the craft-men of the Renaissance. During the 
seventeenth ceiituiy Xich.olas Stone wars the nicst 
important sculptor that this country produced (for 
Grinling Gibbons wais of Dutch origin) ; as master- 
ma-on to Inigo Tones he efticiently carried out 
much of that architect's work : and wvi- indeed to 
Jones what (iihbons was to Wren. 

Born in ITSG, of humble parentage, after serving 
a short apprentice-hip in London, he travelled in 
Holland, and eventually found employment at 
Amsterdam: returning to London in 1(514 he esta- 
bli'-hed his business in Long Acre, and attracting 
the attention of Inigo -Tones, who Avas then engaged 
on the nc'Av Banrpieting House at Whitehall, he 
soon Avas busily employed as mast(U‘ mason u})on a 
number of important building works. In tlie S( ane 
Museum the account hooks of his busines'^ are still 
preserved, and fo mi these a very complete list of his 
Avorks iiiav l)e coiupilcMl. Mr. B>ullock lias evidently 
made liili use of these accounts. Snme died in 
1647, a fcAV monlhs before the birth of (Irinling 
Gibbons. Towards the latter part of his lift' tlu‘ 
standard of Avork he executed Avas not so high as in 
his earlitT cart>er, due no doubt, as i\Ir. Bullock 
suggests, to liiseiiiploymeiit of loss skilled assistants. 
The best of his Avork as a sculptor is to he seen in 
tlu' monument to Sir Francis Vere in ^Yestnlillster 
Abluw ( i()l Land that to Sir Robert Cecil in Ilattield 


Church ! 1(51S). Both are tine examples, and exhibit 
a technical skill and charm of composition that 
place them in a leading position amongst English 
sculpture of the period. The Digges monument in 
Chilham Church is another interesting example, 
wutb finely executed figures ot the four virtues 
-eatod at the baso of an Ionic column. The style 
of Stone’- Avurk varies considerably : sometimes Ave 
find a stiictly cla-sic spuit preAxiiling, sometimes a 
liLirked tendency to the pattern-book de-ign »)f the 
loAv countries, and in the later Avork a di-tinctly 
rococo feeling. There can i e no doubt that the 
actual design- of many of the more refined monu- 
ment- Avere made by Inigo Jones himself (some of 
the diaAvings of Inigo Jones in the Worcester 
College csdlection weie probably made for this 
purpose 1. and Ave teel that the author dues not 
perhaps lay safileienr stress on the fact that Stone 
AA’as very much intin enced by the guiding hand ot 
Inigo Jone-. Mr. Bullock has rendered good 
Service in bringing together so complete a callec- 
tum cif Stone's AA'ork, and his book, show'ing as it 
dcie- evidence of considerable research. Aviil be a 
ii-efiil addition to the literature of the English 
Renai-sance. We -lioiild now* like to -,ee a ;?imilar 
volume devoted to the AAvirk of Grinling Gibbon-. 

H. IxK.o Tkickt'^ a.'. 


HOUSE DESIGN. 

” ?>L ,u I a Hohu ^ : St acx / K nir.ir\s vf IncAu 

(lud ■'Oogta’ ey 7. IIc).. 

A n.I ]:.A., i>iAi ii ou So .Na-a MVd'. ISA. 

Loud. ate. loou. P) c l.V'- aO. GtOfijc Bi.l a 
XoKi. Coit>A Ga/cA/.-l 

This attractive AAmrk, prefaced by a bympatbetic 
foreword ” from Sir Aston MTbb, i> one Avhieh 
will appeal, not only to architects, but to all wJio 
take an intelligent interest in the deA^elopment d’ 
the art of building and the other arts allied thereto. 
FeAV can have the opportunities enjoyed by Mr. 
Rattle.- 1 hivisonfor revieAVing the architectural Avork 
Avhich is being carried out in England at the present 
day, and his descriptions are alw'ays characterised 
i)y a keen perception of the Cjualities Avliich go to 
make up a succes-ful design and a facile method 
of expression. 

The first part of the book contains some sug- 
gestive hints on house design generally, dealing 
Avith the arrangement of the iDlan, the relation of 
a building to its surroundings, exterior grouping, 
the use of materials, \c. In emphasising the value 
of simplicity and breadth in house design the 
author says: — It is te-o often forgotten that the 
(piaiities Avhich go to make a bnilding look home- 
like are needed in all kinds of houses, and may 
eA’en find expression in A^ery large buildings. But 
in all degrees of houses one should look for a 
suitability of expres^bm both for the purpose and 
use of the individual owner and also for the locality 
in Avhich it is erected.” 
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Xiiiie Will Jeiiy, however, that there has been a 
^tea-ly improvement of late years in bouse desiitn 
in thi'^ country, and it is a matter for con^tratula- 
tion that, as c jmpared with tho^e of other countries, 
British homes of to-day stand pre-eminent in 
homelike (pialitie'', in indiviiluality, suitability, and 
restfulness. Tiit; emaneipati ju from the gewgaws 
of c )mparatively few years ago ami the reawaken- 
ing of inteivst m architectural work may po-'-ibly, 
in a i^rreat measure, be traced, as the author 
sugge:^ts, to the intiuence of the development of 
the accessory arts. 

The greater part of the book consists of examples 
of houses designed by several of our best known 
architects, which have been selected with nice 
discrimination. Each example is fully and 
sympathetically described, and is illustrated by a 
general plan showing the laying-out of the garden 
and other surroundings, a plan of each floor, exterior 
and interior sketches in the author’s w^elL known 
manner, and by occasional photographs. The 
value of some of the plans would have been con- 
siderably increased by the addition of a scale and 
an indication of the points of the compass. It 
may also be remarked that the printing on some 
of the plans is so small as scarcely to be readable 
by a person with ordinary eyesight without the aid 
of a magnifying glass. 

^Yhere all the subjects have been so judiciously 
selected it may perhaps be invidious to particu- 
larise, but among the larger examples the designs 
of Mr. Lutyens and Mr. E. J. May, and among 
the smaller those of Air. Baillie Sett, linger in 
the memory as admirable expressions of the best 
traditions of homelike English architecture. One 
may perhaps be excused for regretting that in 
this portion of the work no examples by Air. Ernest 
George or Air. Norman Shaw, to name no others, 
are included. 

In the planning of small houses it may be laid 
down as a general rule that the best results are 
obtained by the development of the cottage type of 
plan rather than by attempting to reproduce a 
mansion on a small scale. In one or two of the 
examples given, however, some vagaries of plan- 
ning may be noticed which do not call for imitation. 
In the case of Cherrycroft,” for instance, it would 
appear that the servant in going from the kitchen 
to the front door is obliged to traverse the dining- 
room, and at ‘‘Heather Cottage,” the pantry, 
according to the plan, is without light or ventila- 
tion of any kind. 

How often, too, does one not find windows with 
their head^ some tw^o or three feet dowm from the ceil- 
ing or with their sills some five feet above the floor ? 
Such an arrangement may add to the picturescpie- 
ness of the exterior, but it certainly does not con- 
duce to comfort or the best hygienic conditions 
W'ithin the house. 

It is unfortunate that the plans of “ Alarsli 
Court” are gisen in connection wuth the descrip- 
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non of “ Little Thakeham ” as well as in the 
place where they belong, and that the >ketch of 
the Hall at ’* Luekley,” reterivd to in the letter- 
press, appear^- to have been omitted. These errors 
will no doubt be repaired in the next edition of 
the work, which it is to he hopeil will be called for 
in the near future. In this connceti )n it may 
also be noted that in a ftwv instances the reference'' 
to the plates in the huterpress are incorrect, and 
that a printers error occurs in the spelling of one 
of the name^ in the list of illustrations at the 
beginning of the bDok. 

These are, however, only slight blemishes on a 
hook wdiich one lingers over with pleasure, and 
with the hope that it may be only a forerunner of 
a more ambitious w’ork. Why should not the 
author do for modern domestic architecture what 
Air. Garner and Mr. Stratton have done fur 
Tudor, and Air. Belcher and Air, AlacartnfV fi)r later 
we.irk ? It were w'orth doing, and no one is better 
qualified to do it than Air. Ealiies Davison. 

Heubekt Pas&vioke Cl. . 

GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 

A,i A, l/oc t. '/oa' ILm'lbn'' of Jibut y Af hey, ii liu an 

.tit' Cr'n-.ioh of Ai' I'‘fiiJirij,by B'oili 

JJofoL J ’.I’.LI >..l o f E. I ,a Glo'-ioutau y 

on bt>ni r t.f A, t At lU‘. > Soiitty 

Bi lUOll. I'i.it ‘2b. )ltt. Wl'n TiuUtlbJ’U'Li 

ni c 'baa oiul 12 obifos. [L. Ktoroul. IF mill Sg/tt’O 
iFmoA 

The design of the author of this interesting 
Handbv^ok has been “ to pivsent in a concise form 
a body of material of value to the architectural 
''tudent, and at the same time to deal with thi> in 
a manner most likely to be "erviceahle anl attrac- 
tive to the general reader, or to the visitor, who 
may not be versed in the technicalitie-^ of building.*' 
I he present Handbook therefore difi'ers con^ider- 
ably 111 scope from the majority of local guides and 
liistorie'', and appeal'' to tlie intelligent obseiwer of 
these ancient ruin-', wdio may wash to obtain an 
insight into the general arrangement or appearance 
of tile Abbey Cliureh of Glastonbury before the 
dissolution of the monastery, and to trace the date 
oi' sequence of the con^ti'uctioii of its various por- 
tions. 

Air. 1 Uigli Bond has carried out this purpose in an 
admirable manner, and his hook will be read wutli 
much ap[)recuition by all who have known Glaston- 
bury in the past, or are now making their first 
ac([uaintance with it. 

Tiie reconstruction of this great building is by 
no moans an easy task, for the ruthless hanils of 
destroyers ha\(' bi'en busy upon the church and its 
surroundings, w'hich have served as a quarry for the 
use of tlie neiglihourhood — gunpowder liaviiig been 
at one time employed to etl'ect their more speedy 
demolition. Even so late as the latter part < f 
the eighteemth century a quantity of material was 
taken awaiy to form the causeway connecting 
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Glastonbury with Wells. The Trustees are now 
carrying," out a work of repair and support in regard 
to the surviving ruins, and none too soon, for the 
writer of the^e lines has noted many dilapidations 
accruing to St. Mary’s Chapel during the last forty 
years which judicious repair would have obviated. 
While lamenting, however, the terrible havoc of 
the past, we are grateful for what remains, and 
under the guidance of Mr. lUigh Bond it is possible 
to form, in some detail, an idea of the size and 
beauty of the church before it suffered from the 
rapacity of the spoiler. 

Mr. Bond diNide^ his book into two sections — 
one dealing with historical considerations, and the 
other and larger section setting forth the archi- 
tectural scheme and features of the Great Church, 
and of the Chapel of St. Mary at its western 
extremity. 

In the section, after some introductory pages, 
Mr. Bond supplies a chronicle of the Abbey build- 
ings from A.0. 1184, which also includes a carefully 
compiled account of the destructive inroads made 
upon them and a brief survey of the ruins as they 
appear to-day. He also traces the intiuence of 
contemporary builders, which may be recognised in 
the existing remains. 

In the second and more detailed portion, the 
ground-plan and features of the church are de- 
scribed, commencing with the beautiful chapel of 
St. Mary, and proceeding thence to the nave and 
the Early English Galilee, with its later modifica- 
tions, the cloisters, transepts with their chapels, 
the choir and its aisles, and the ambulatory or 
retro-choir, with its five eastern chapels, conclud- 
ing with the Edgar Chapel, one of the last addi- 
tions to the church. A Table is also added 
enumerating the works now extant, and their 
builders, whether before or after the Great Fire of 
1184. 

The Vetusta Eccicsia of an earlier age had 
perished in this eontlagration, and in its place 
arose the Transitional Norman building, still 
jirchaic in design, yet representative of the most 
progressive ideas and the highest skill and know- 
ledge that its time could afford. This,^’ Mr. Bond 
remarks, “ seems to suggest a desire on the part of 
the builders to make their work reminiscent of the 
high antiquity and venerable past of the former 
church ; and we have little doubt that it was so 
intended.” The chapel was consecrated by Bishop 
Reginald in 1186-7. The rebuilding of the Great 
Church was then begun, and during the succeed- 
ing century the nave and aisles, the choir of four 
bays, and the transepts were erected. Subsequently, 
in 1822-8, the great choir screen was built, and in 
1342-74 Walter de Monington “lengthened the 
choir by two bays, refaced its interior, built the 
retro-choir, and vaulted the whole of his work.” 
Monington was a talented builder, “ and there is 
no doubt that he was influenced by the famous 
work in the Benedictine Abbey of Gloucester, whose 


choir was in process of being remodelled about 
A.D. 1337-40. He cut away the great arches over 
the triforiumwith the wail-surface above them over- 
hanging the lower part, to reduce the whole to a 
uniform thickness. Then he applied to the whole 
height of the walls above the choir arcade a net- 
work of beautiful panelling.” Mr. Bond has 
illustrated this remodelling with a conjectural 
elevation of two bays of Monington’s choir, x^aced 
side by side with the elevation of two bays of 
Gloucester choir, in which the dissimilarities of 
treatment, though with the same general object in 
view, are exhibited. These are two of the suggestive 
drawings with which Mr. Bond has embellished 
his book, others being an elevation of two bays of 
the south transex^t, a conjectural reconstruction 
of one bay of the north wall of the Galilee, and a 
general plan of the church, with bird’s-eye view of 
the existing ruins. 

The foundations of the Edgar Chapel were re- 
discovered in 1908. It was begun by Abbot Bere, 
1493-1524, and was situated east of the retro-choir, 
and a small apse and chantry or sacristy were 
added later, probably by Abbot Whiting. Other 
remains discovered last year at the west end of 
the nave and at the crossing may x^ossibly point to 
Herlewin's church, 1101-1120, and there is 
nothing inherently unreasonable in supx^osing that 
the foundation below may be a relic of Ine's 
Church.” 

The internal dimensions of the x^’esent church 
from the west end of St. Mary’s Chax^el to the east 
end of the apse of Edgar’s Chapel have been ascer- 
tained by Mr. Bond to be about 580 feet. 

It is only necessary to add that this Handbook 
is copiously illustrated with views taken from old 
prints and modern photographs, a feature being 
the coloured frontisxfiece of the church in 1757. re- 
produced from a water-colour in the possession of 
Mr. A. M. Broadley. On the cover is a design 
which may represent the church, derived from 
fragments of encaustic tiles found at Glaston- 
bury. The Handbook was issued in view of a 
recent cei*emony there, but a revised edition will 
be published in due course, and we heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Bligh Bond on having xn*odiiced this 
most interesting book, and the public generally in 
possessing the assistance of so competent a guide. 

C. H. Mayo, M.A., 

X<>n-Rcs, Ccinoi of Siiriim. 
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THE A.A. SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

It is much TO be hoped that all who are inter- 
ested theoretically or practically in architectural 
education will hnd time to pay a visit, however brief, 
to Tuiton Street this week to enjoy the sight of the 
wondertul output of work under the four years' 
scheme ef the A.A. School of Architecture, as now 
organised. This systematised education is of course, 
as is well known, entirely distinct from the work 
done at home and submitted monthly or fortnightly 
to the criticism of visitors who kindly give their 
services for this purpose — the latter being, in fact, 
a survival of the original class of design at the A. A., 
a form of instruction which experience has shown 
to be an indispensable feature of A.A. work. 

The Day School is the reservoir from which the 
future architects will be drawn, the recruiting 
ground in which the goose-step stage of archi- 
tectural education can 1)6 best passed through, and 
the first eliminating stage of professional life be 
met and overcome. Every school of architectural 
thought will naturally desire to be at least repre- 
sented in the curriculum if not to be dominant 
there, on the principle of the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the throne. With such impartiality 
as the writer can command, he will express the 
opinion that the thing taught matters less than the 
teacher, and in Mr. Maule the A.A. has a head able 
to inspire a'- well as teach a small army of some 
sixty to seventy young men at an age when it does 
not take much study to produce a weariness of the 
tlesh. The unrivalled experience of the A.A. in 
architectural education has taught it to adapt itself 
to the professional needs of the day — the need of 
the average architectural student is met, and we 
all gain by the raising of the level from which the 
brilliant and exceptional mind can take its flight. 

The work shown illustrates the averagt^ as well 
as the best, and shows clearly the all-round sensible 
and solid character of the teaching and work of the 
school. There are large subjects as well as small, 
and artistic and even decorative studies as well as 
the severely practical sheets of girders and pipes, 
which must melt the hearts ef the scientific ex- 
aminers of the R.LIbA. 

The holiday work is particularly strong, and is 
a most essential part of the work, because it sets 
the student firmly on the path of his own educa- 
tion, which must be based on the study of the great 
works of the past. One would be almost afraid of 
having such formidably equipped young gentlemen 
in the office if it were not that poor human nature’s 
affinity for instruction bears some slight resem- 
blance to that of the duck for rain. 

AiiTHUR T. Bolton bP.b 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE SUMMER EXAMINATIONS. 

The Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, cpialifying for 
registration as Probationer BJ.B.A,, was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial centre^ 
on the 14th and 15th June. Of the 17«S candidate^ 
admitted, claims for exemption were allowed to the 
number of 52. The remaining 126 candidates were 
examined, with the following results : — 
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London 
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Bristol 
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CardiU 


0 

7 

2 

Glasgow 


8 

7 

1 

Lee<i; . 


10 

0 

1 
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7 

7 

0 

Ylanchester . 


. 14 . 

11 


Newcastle 


. i 

7 

0 



126 

104 

22 


The passed and exempted candidates — numbering 

altogether 156— have been registered as Proba- 
tioners, and are as follows : — 

ALDOUS 1 Charles Fencott ; L.incastei Lodge, Auiei sham 
Roiid, Putney. 

ALLEN; George Alfred : 55 Maiylands Road. I’adding- 
ton, NY. 

ALLEN: NValter Godfiey; “ Rosville,''’ Rieliiiiond IIill 
Avenue, Clifton, Riistol, 

ARCHBOLD : William Hesleluirst; Victoria Road, 
Middlesbiough. Yoiksliire. 

ASPIDOWN ; Arthur James ; St. Auslill, Whitehall Road, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

ATKINSON: James; 112 Llverston Road, Dalton-in- 
Eurne'^s, LaiKashire. 

B.IRDENS: Sidney Herheit; “Kobe Lodge,” Cauldwell 
Avenue, Ipswich, 

BARROW : John William ; 16 Kensington Road, More- 
cambe. 

BAYNES : Edward Stuart Augustu.^ ; 120 Warwick Street, 
Eccleston Square, S.W. 

BENNETT : Philip Dennis ; 52 Farqnhar Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

BLAND: Edgai Cooper; The Grammar School, Welling- 
borough, North ants. 

BOOKER: George Arthur; “ Glen wood,” Rippon Road, 
Hillsbro’, Shctlield. 
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!)0()rH; Gel. till BoiHllelil : Pjivk''i(leA 591 Finchlev 
Ho.kI. NAV. 

BOWMEH: Wiltrid Henry: *2 Ship Street, Oxford. 
BKEWTLE: Ln.nel Colin ; Edw.ilton Valley. Notts. 
BHOLTiil: George Dairoll ; Rinisden Koad, Balhain. 

SA\ . 

BBOWN : Arthur Speiieer : The Bed Cottage, Slough. 
Bucks. 

BBOWN : Beginald Ernest; Dunedin, Poitwav, Wells. 
BKl'CE : .Tohu Clayton Collingwood : 4 St. Thomas' Ter- 
r a e e , N e \ V c a s 1 1 e - 0 n - T y n e . 

P>BUNEEIT: Giuo r>enianimo Angelo Maiia : c o Messr-. 

Nicholson iVCorlette. 2 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
P»rSH • DougLis ; 102 Eishergate, Pre'^ton. 

BUTCHER: Albert J. , Hamilton Hou-e. Clifton Boad, 
We ^ t o n .s Liper- M are . 

BUTLER: Aithui Stanley Geoige ; 71 Ivema Couit. Ken- 
sington. W. 

BUTI.EB: Walter: York Villas. Normauton. Yoiks. 

CASH : Heiheit William: 7 Connaught Bond. Harle--den, 

N.W. 

CASHMOBE : Francis Milton : 20 Englands Lane, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

CATCHPOLE : Cyril Godfrey; ls.4 Pnnces Street, 

Ipswich. 

CHANT: Arthur Guy; Lindow Lodge. Lancaster. 
CLAYTON: Chailes Laurence; 10 Piince Albert Street, 
Brighton. 

COCHRANE : Hugh Carew ; 17 High held Road. Rathgar, 
Dublin. 

COLUHAM : Richard Daniel; 22 Union Stieet, High 
Bainet, Herts. 

COPPLESTONE : Thomas Stapledon : 8 Dix's Field, South- 
ernhay, Exeter. 

CRASKE : Clih'ord Wigg ; 24 Newstead Grove, Notting- 
ham. 

CULVER WELL : Wilfrid Lovedere ; “Mount View,” Gibbs 
Road, Pen-y-lan Park, Newport, Mon. 

DAY'^ : Maurice; 22 Tavistock Road, Westbourne Paik, W, 
DODD: John; 176 Stanton Street, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
DODD : Ronald Feilding ; “ Cronk-y-Cree.” Castletown, Isle 
of Man. 

DOHERTY: William James ; 10 Sunbeam Terrace, Lon- 
donderry, Ireland. 

EDWARDS : Eustace Herbert ; 4 Crow Tree Lane, Daisy 
Hill, Bradford, Yorks. 

FARMER: Basil; Siddington, Cirencester, Glos. 
FAUSSET : Stuart Simon ; 16 Chichester Avenue, Belfast. 
FENNER: Leslie; “ Eastville,*’ Martleet, Hull. 

FISH: Thomas Percival ; “ St. Leonards," Glentworth Road, 
Redland, Bristol. 

FREAKER; Allan Lionel; 12 Culmstock Road, West 
Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 

FREAK ; Ernest; 1^55 Radford Road, Nottingham. 
FURNER : Arthur Stanley; 29 Woodstock Road, Redland, 
Bristol, 

GEE: Ernest; “Belmont,” Waterloo Park, Waterloo, 
Liverpool. 

GOLDSCHMIDT: Cecil; “ Fontenay,” Rathen Road, 
Withington. 

GORDON : Donald Jervis ; Linden Chase, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

GRAY’ : John ; Cvgnet Bank, Hviidford Bridge, Lauaik, 

N.B. 

GRELLIER: Cecil; St, Maitin's Croft, Epsom, Suney. 
GUNTOX : MTlliam Henry ; Finsbury House, Bloinheld 
Street, E.C. 

HALL: William Basil: “The Rivulet,” Radnor Park 
Avenue. Folkt'stoue. 

HARLAND: Norman Gregory; 5 Glenarm Road, Lower 
Clapton, N.E. 

HARRINGTON : Cyril ; “ Ashlin,” Hertford House, 173 
Chatham Street, Liverpool. 


HARRIS : Mortimer ; 56 Clovelly Road Ealing, W. 

HART : Arthur Reginald Glendower ; 65 Milson Road, 
West Kensington, W. 

HAWES: Fiederkk Laurence; 17 Higlilever Road. St. 
Quintin Park. W. 

HIGGOTT ; Samuel Brian: Biau'-tone, Buitun-on-TrL-iit. 
HOFFMANN: Conrad: 28 Somerset Road, Bo.-.combe. 
Bournemouth. 

HOFLEK : Max Richard : St. Catherine'^ Lane. Ka-tcote. 
neai Pinner. 

HOLAWAY : Charles Edmund; 43 ParkgaieRoad. CheTer. 
HOLDEN: Rupeit Walmsley; Hilkutt, Lostock Paik, 
Bolton, Lancashire. 

HOLST : Knud ; 10 Babinghall Street, E.C. 

HOLT : William Sharp ; “ Gowanlea." LlnthoiTe. Middles- 
brough. 

HOOPER : Edmund Le-lie ; Tregadilktt. Launct-ston. 
HOPEAVELL: James Handley. Hartheld Ri-^e, Eastbouiue. 
HORSBURGH : Arthur Lindsay: 2:38 Barcombe A\enue. 
Stieathain Hill, S.W. 

HOWELL; Cuthbert Cole; “ Biynhyfryd,” Abeiavoii, 
South Wales. 

HX’DSON : Frank Ernest: 66 Greyhound Lane. Streat- 
ham. S.W. 

HUGHES : Ba^il ; 17 St. Swithin’^ Lane. E.C. 

INGHAM : George Frank; Hiiilen Edge, Eliand. 

JAMES: Charles Holloway; Linden Lodge. TutHey. 
Gloucester. 

JAMIESON: William Henry. Jun. : 44 Holme Road, 
West Bridgford. Nottingham. 

JAY : Edwin Phillip : Surrey Cottage. Littlehampton. 
JENKINS: Rowland Henry: Wiayleigh, Bury Road. 
Heinel Henipsted. 

JENKINS: William Marenday : 26 Cwrt Ucha, Port 
Talbot, Glam. 

JEUNE : Bertram Hanmer Bunbuiy Symoii-5- : The Chalk 
Pit, Henley-on-Thames. 

JOHN ; David Hopkiii : Plough Inn, Cefn Cribbur, near 
Bridgend. Glam. 

JOHNSON: Arthur Gerald: 116 Hainault Road. Le\ ton- 
stone, N. 

JOHNSON: Reginald Sidney; Starfoid Lodge, Staffoid 
Road, Croydon. 

JOHNSON : Thomas ; 6 Paik Road, Wigan, larnc-^. 
JONES: Aneurin Foiilkes: 1 Stewait Road, Oswestry, 
Salop. 

JONES: John Reginald ; Yanwath. neai 1‘eniitb. 

JOSLIX : Gordon Aithui : 12 Northern Outfall, Becton, 
North Woolwich, E. 

KESSING : Gordon Samuel ; c/o Messrs, J. J. iV E. J. 

Clark, :395 Collings Street. iMelbourne, Victoria. 
KITCHENER: Arthur James: Bennington, Stevenage, 
Herts. 

KNIGHTS : Robert Edward Vallis. ; 32 Bevington Road, 
North Kensington. 

LAIT : Leonard Harry ; 71 Coningham Road. Shepherd'^ 
Bush, W. 

LAMBERT: Heibert ; Thornycroft, Kew Road, Richmond. 
Surrey. 

LANDY : Hermann ; 34 Pyiland Road, Canonbury, N. 
LAWRENCE: John Hubeit: Glenside, Skewen, near 
Neath. 

LAWTON : William Victor: St. ^ete^'^> School, York. 
LEIGH : Heibert Gordon ; “ Belvoir," 14 Cautky Avenue. 
Clapham Park, S.W. 

LEMON : Ernest Campbell ; 8 Dover Road, Biikdale, 
Southport. 

LEWIS : Ro^^land ; 15 Cowbridge Road. Biidgend, Glam. 
LINDSLEY : Thomas Dri\er ; 10 Lansdowne Teirace. 
Wakefield, Yoiks. 

LOWES: Albert Edward ; 17s Portland Road, Newca-tle- 
on-Tyne. 

LUTYENS : Eadred J. T, ; St. Mary's Lodge, Bedford. 
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McCAUSLAND: Conolly John : Grouni^port. Park Hill, 

C a 1 - h a 1 1 o n , S u rr e y . 

MACGREGOR: James: 14 ViewfielJ Terrace, Dunferm- 
lint. 

LACHLAN : Robert : 23 Clarendon Road, Lewis- 

ham, S.E. 

Ml LEAN: George: G Bank Place, Portmadoc, North 
U'ale^. 

MANT . Fiedeiiek Geuiufe : co Me*?*!''. NichoLon A' 
Coileite, '2 New Sipiaie, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

MAXWELL: Herbert Peiey; White Hoiue, Puiston, nr, 
Ponteiract. Yorkshiie, 

MAYNARD : Fiedeiick James : IGG Hainault Road, Leyton- 
stone, E. 

MELLOWS : Jos^^pii S. ; Clouds Cottage, Stapleford, 
Notts. 

MILBURN : William Nixon : ** The Gieen." Wetheial, Car- 
hHe. 

MILL WARD : William Selwyn : 51 Bangor Road, Roath 
Paik, Carchtf. 

MITCHELL: Andiew; 31) Guild Street, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. 

NEWTON : William Godfrey ; 13 EarPs Terrace, Kensing- 
ton, W. 

NICHOLS: Chailes Edwin; Rectory Farm, Eckington, 
Shedield. 

OWEN : Geoige Burgoyne ; 7 Belsize Grove. Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

PERRIN : Joel Henry Williamson ; Crossfell,” Tilehurst 
Road, Reading. 

POPE: Clement Lawrence : “• Beechwood,'’ Hill Lane. 
Southampton. 

PRESTON : Eric Colhngwood : Abbots Grange. Chester. 

QUARMBY' : George Fiederiek; 30 Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Coint. S.W, 

RATCLIFF : Fied : 10 St. James Street. Sheiheld. 

RAYNER : William Hex Lea: Elm House. Bolton Road, 
Glove Park, Chiswick, W, 

REID : Claud Buileau ; 307 Vauxhall Bridge Road. S.W. 

RHODES : Hairy Gordon : 4 Princes Street, Stockport. 

RHYS : Howard Leonard : 14 Queen Street, Bridgend. 
Glam, 

RIPLEY' : Cedric Guiney : Bo\^thorpe, Ip':.^\ich. 

ROBERTSON : Allan Fyife ; “ The Manned’ Methven, 
Perthshire. 

ROBINSON: Philip Gilbert; “• Treen,” Alleiton Park. 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 

ROSS : Le-lie Owen ; 31 Moreton Place, Belgrave 

Road, S.W. 

SCAMMELL : Edward Webley ; 13 Maurice Road, St. 
Andrews Paik, Bri-tol. 

SEABROOK : Samuel Broughton ; 120 London Road, 
Ipswich, 

SHELMERDINE: Anthony Neal ; 3 Princes Gate East, 
LiveipooL 

SHIPLEY: Ralph Reginald ; Ivy House, Woodbine Terrace, 
Gateshead, 

SI BRITT : Bernaid : 4>! Nicander Road, Liverpool. 

SILCOCK: Arnold; Walden. Widcombe Hill, Bath, 

SILCOCK : Francis Howard; Walden, Widcombe Hill, 
Bath. 

SMITH : Kgmont Pindlay; Myrtle Bank, Oatiands Drive, 
W a 1 1 0 n - o n - T h a in e ^ , S u r r e y . 

SMITH : Erne-'t Kennedy; 73 Woodland Gardens, Muswell 
PLll, N, 

SOPER : Stanley George ; “ Wickham House,” 208 Lewis- 
ham Pligh Road, Brock] ey, S.E. 

STEPHEN : Noel Shaw ; “ The Crosslooms,” Mallington, 
Chestei. 

TAYLOR : William Allen ; IG Jessica Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W. 

LEATHER : Kenneth Charles Marshall ; 41 Partridge 
Road, Cardiff, 


TINKER Reginald ; 2G Halt wood Road, Southpoit. 
TOLHURST : John Ba.-iil Lowdei : •* 8t. Alban.” 47 
Manor Rmid. Beckenham. Kent. 

TOMLINSON: La^^lence Digby ; 27 Glad-tone Street. 
Si arbuiough. 

TOWNSEND : Cecil William ; Den-tone Cullege. Staff’-. 
TRAYLOR : William Morgan ; " Wyvenhoe,” Llanthewy 
Road, NcAvpoit, Mon. 

WALToN: Noiinan .Vllan: Netheilea, Bramhall, Clie.-hiie. 
WARDILL: Reginald William; - Glai-dale,” Hill Road. 
Cbelin-furd. 

WEBBER : William Kingsbury; In\eriair,” tH Lausduwn 
Road, Bouiiieinuiith. 

WHIPP : John Roland ; High Bank, A-hton-un-Mersey, 
Cheshiie. 

WILLS : Treiiwith Luvciing ; The Buff’ Hoihc. Ilightown, 
near Li\ eipool. 

WILSON : Andrew; Victoiia Cottage, Meihii, Fife'>hire. 
WILSON : Robert; •’Almaiui, ’ Alma Stieet, Falkirk. 
WINDER: Aithur Mayall ; 2->4 Wateiloo Street, Oldiiam. 
WOOLER: Willie; yy Bishop Street, Alexandra Paik. 
Manchester. 

WRAY' : Edward John ; 5 Fanshawe Street, Heitfoid. 
I'OUNG : Cedric John Mathieson ; Union Mount, Glasgow 
Road, Perth. 

YOUNG : Graham Conacher ; Union Mount, Perth. 


The Intermediate Examination. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student was held in 

London and at the undermentioned provincial 
centres on the 14th, loth, 17th, and 18th June, 
when 144 candidates were examined. The results 
are reported as follows : — 

XUirnnti 


Dl-tl Let 


K\amnn. 

1 Pa.-.U 

Ri. !►_ g.itt"* 

London 


. 87 

. 36 

. 51 

Bristol 


5 

3 

2 

Caidiff’ 


4 

0 

4 

Gia-gow 


4 

3 

1 

Leeds , 


. 19 

8 

. 11 

Manchester . 


15 

. 10 

. 5 

Newcastle 


. 10 

. 5 

5 



144 

65 

70 


The successful candidates, who have been registered 
as Students BJ.B.A.y are as follows, given in order 
of merit as placed by the Board of Examiners : — 

[The initial “ P.” signifies Frohatiouer E.I.B.A.] 

HADWEN : Noel Waugh [P. 1905] ; Kebroyd, Triangle, 
Y'orks. 

LENTON : Frederick James [P. 1907] ; 18 Pligh Street, 
Stamford. Line-. 

SMITH : Wallace ]P. 1007]; “The Knoll,” Lenton Sands, 
Nottingham. 

HILL: Jo-eph [/’.lOOdj; s Simonside Terrace, Heaton, 
Newcastle- upon -Tyne. 

HUGHES : Thomas Harold [P. 1908] ; Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington, S.W. 

LEROY” : Adrien Denis [P. 1900] ; 21 Gore Road, South 
Hackney, N.E. 

WILLIAMS: Llewellyn Ebenezer [P. 190-s] ; “Upwood,” 
The Bridle Road, Puiley, Suirey. 

PATERSON : John Wilson P, ltJU7] ; 3 Scienncs Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh. 

WINCH : Arthur [J\ 1904] ; 295 Roundhay Road, 

Leeds. 
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FOMT.lHi : Ch.uk^ rmy 190^' ; 2 Huntingdon Hoad, 
East Eiuoliky. N. 

HEDLEY : Geurjc Enit-st ~1\ I90o] ; Savings Bank, 
Biniiiu'tiin Mitet. >uuth ShieMs. 

JOHNSON. Ihuce 190.3 ; 10 Seaton Avenue, Mutlev, 
Tly mouth, Devon. 

STERGliON : K^hert Victor [P. 100')]; 23 Range Road, 
Whalley Range. MaUt lie-ter. 

CliKKl>: Riclnud. Jun 'P. lOUs’; S Gray’s Inn Place. W.C. 

HOWARD: Percy [P. 10U3] : 1.3 Uldhaiu Road, Waterloo, 
Ashton- unde i -I .yne. 

LAWSON : Wiltiid 'P. 1007] ; 41 Woodbine Street, 
Gate she, id -up on -Tyne. 

BRODIE . James iouo] ; 27.e Old Bond Street, W. 

BAREFOOT : Heu'bt-rt John Leslie \P. 100b_ ; 13 Wexford 
Road, Balluiui. S.W. 

CHETWOOD : Henry John ]P. 1902] ; Waltham Abbey, 
Es-ex. 

HILL: Henry Oswald William ]P. 190<S] ; “The Nook.” 
Ouuhtrington, neai Lyinm, Cheshiie. 

KAY : John William ]P. 1907] ; “ The SLiuare,” Kingsbarns. 
F ife. 

CLARKE: John Moulding 'P. 190G] ; “ BrentwooeE'’ Ful- 
wood, Pieston. 

LETHEREN : William Hauling 'J\ 1900] ; “ Manchester 
House," We-t Street. Faieham, Hants. 

PEARsE : Geoiirev Ea-tcott 'P. 1904] ; 43 Wood Lane, 
Shtpheid's BuMi, W. 

JELLEY : Frederick Richard ]P. 1904] ; 14 Carlton Terrace, 
Swansea, South Wales. 

HUN r : Spencei Grey Wakeley ]P. 1900] ; 5 Lanciuter 
Road, Brighton. 

RUSSEIH : Robert Tor 'P. 1900^ : 11 Giav's Inn Square. 
W.C. 

DEWHIRST : Ralph Heiny P. 1907 ; c o Messrs. Per- 
kin tS: Buhner. City Chauibeis, Leeds. 

NICHOLSON: Frederick Mhlliaiii ]X^. 1908] ; 20 Preston 
Grove, Antield, Liverpool. 

FlsH . Thomas Peicival ]P. 1909] : " St. l.conaids," Glent- 
wxuth Road. Redland, Biistol. 

HILL: Christopher Benson, Jun. ‘P. 1908]; 31 Marsh 
Stieet, M'onibwell, near Bani'^ley, YMrks. 

0\VEN : George Burgoyue ]P. 19u9] ; 7 Belsize Grove, 
Hainpste id. 

ROGERS : Matthew Spencer ]P. 1905] ; 5 Drake Street, 
C.-on-M., Mamhe.'.ter. 

JONES: Heibeit [P.1907]; 25 MTlUngton Road, ^Yhalley 
Range, Manchester. 

xYLLEN : Newstead Adams, P.A.S.I, [P. 1902] ; 3 Beech- 
w’ood Road, Aigburth Road, Liverpool. 

BxVRNES : Vernon Stuait [P. 1904] ; 24 Cliffe Road, Strood, 
Kent. 

BLOUNT : Walter Stanley [P. 1907] ; 76 \Vendell Road, 
Shepherd ’< Bush, W. 

BLOXAM : Owen Astlev ,7*. 19031 ; 70 1 Basinghall Street, 

E.C. 

BOX : Charles Wilfrid [P. 1905] ; Bl Old Building, Lin- 
coln's Inn, W.C. 

BROWX : Alexander Wood Gialiam ]P. I903j ; 3 Chester 
Street, Edinburgh. 

BRUXATI : Luigi [P. 1907] ; iMaish Road, Pinner, Midelle- 
sex. 

CARTER : William [P. 1905] ; 5 Murton Street, Sunder- 
land. 

DALGIiEISH: Kenneth [P. 1905] ; lt)5 Fenchurch Street, 
E.C. 

DANX : MTlfred [}\ 1907]; Shears Green, Gra\esend. 

GAR BUTT : Wilfred Thomas [P, 1905] ; 7 Blenheim 
Mount, Bradfold. 

GIBSON : Edmund Herbert [P. 1904] ; 5 Beech Grove, 
Harrogate. 

HEBIU.ET’HWAITK : Bernard Robinson [P. 1008] ; 
“ Rossinore,” Ha\nc Road. Beckenham. 


HEDLEY : Gerald Montague [P. 1905] ; 34 Beverley Ter- 
race, Cullercoats, Northumberland. 

HILTON : Reginald Musgrave [P. 1900] ; 14 Southwell 
Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 

HOOPER : Charles Owen [P. 1905] ; 58 Penywern Road, 
Earl's Court. S.W. 

HORNIMAN : John Henry ]P. 1905] ; 23 Robertson Street, 
Hastings. 

HULBERT : Francis Seymour. B.A.Cantab. ]P. 1907]; 

50 Charlewood Street, Bel grave Road, S.W. 

JENNER : Thomas Gordon 'P. 1906] ; 3 George’s Place, 
Bathwiek Hill, Bath. 

KNUWLES : Benjamin ]P. 1906]; 10 Fernhill Road, 
Bootle, Liverpool. 

LEAHYM MTlliam James ]P. 1900]; 4 'Woodland Road, 
New Southgate, N. 

LEECH ; MTlliaia Leonard Boghurst ]P. 1905] : Ingle- 
neuk,” Copdock, near Ipswich. 

LUSHBY : Arthur Milner ]P. 190.5] ; Portchester House. 
P’areham. 

PETERS : Kersha^v [P. 1907] ; 51 Mexheld Road, East 
Putney, S.M’’. 

RIDLEY : Basil WTiite [P. 1906] ; Edgmont, Derby Road, 
Nottingham. 

RIDLEY: Geoffrey William ]P. 1906]; Edgmont, Derby 
Road, Nottingham. 

SHEPHERD : Harold Joseph ]P. 1906] ; “ The Bryn,” 
Darnall, Sheffield. 

STANLEY: Joseph Weston [P. 1903]; 2 Hyde Place, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 

SUTTON : Cecil Alfred Leonard ]P. 1904] ; Grove Avenue, 
Southey Street, Nottingham. 

THOMPSON : MTiliam Harding ]P. 1905] ; Thornbarrow 
Mead, 'Windermere. 

WEBSTER : Francis Poole ]P. 1905] ; c]o T. H. Robinson, 
E-q., 17 York Stieet, Sheffield. 

Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination. 

The following candidates, who had attended the 
Four-year Course of the X.\. School of Architec- 
ture, were granted exemption from sitting for the 
Intermediate Examination, and have been regis- 
tered as Students E.I.B.A . : — 

xYDxYMS : Maurice Spencei Rowe ]P. 1904] ; “ Edenhurst," 
Bedford Park, Chiswick. 

POCOCK : Percy 'SNTllmer, Jun. ]P. 1905] ; The Beeches,” 
Eghani, Surrey. 

TROUP: Francis Gordon [i\ 19071 ; 26 Uxbridge Road, 
Ealing, W. 

Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate B.I.B.A., were held 
in London from the 24th June to the 2nd July. 
Of the 132 candidates examined, 76 passed, and 56 
were relegated to their studies. The successful 
candidates are as follows : — 

[The initials “ P.” and “ 5.” signify Prohatloner and 
Studeiii respectively.] 

ADAMS : Percy Tidswell [P. 1900, S. 1906] ; 53 and 54 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 

ANDERSON*': Herbert Cooper [P. 1898, 5. 1905] ; 3 Long- 
lord Street, Heywood, Lancs. 

AN TO LIEF E : William Charles [S]jccial Ex'dinhiation] ; 

5 Clonmel Road, Fulham, S.W. 

BARTHOLOMEW : Benjamin Vincent [P. 1905, S. 1906] ; 
21 East Avenue, Walthamstow, N.E. 
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BELL : 'William 190-5. S. 1907" ; 1*2 Lawsule RoaO, 
DanOee, N.B. 

BINNING: Alan [P. 1902, S. 1905:; 101 Shooter's Hill 
Road. Blackhtiitli. S.K. 

BODDINGTON : Henry. Jun. [P. 190-5. .S. lOOlll : o2 
Emperor's Gate, sAv. 

BOSS : Albert Henry ~P. 1904, S’. 1907' ; lOS Sewardstone 
Road, Victoiia Talk Gate. N.K. 

BRAZIER : Frederick Ht-niy [P. 1904, S. 1900] ; 1-5 Queen's 
Road, Hale, Cheshire. 

BRISTOWS Christopher [P, 19u4. S. 190-5'.; 210 Gipsy 
Road, We^t Norwood, S.K. 

BROUGH : Wilfred James [P. 1902. S. 1904] : 29 Alex 
andra Villas, Finsbuiv Park. N. 

CAMINESKY; Peter 'P.‘l9U3. S. 190-5.; - Plevna," 43 
Norfolk Road. Maidenhead. 

CARNELLEY : Herbert 'P. 1901, S. 1904] : 24 Parliament 
Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

CARUS- WILSON : Charles Denny [P. 1904, S. 190-S' : 
Sundiidge Rectory. Seveiioaks, Kent. 

CATHCART: William D'Arcy ]P. 1906, S. 1908]; 76 
Bishops Road. Bavswater. 

COCKRILL: Gilbeit\Scott ]P. 1901, S. 1906]; Post 
Office Chambers, Gorleston. 

CONSTANTINE: Harry Courtenay "P. 1906. S. 1907]: 
c/o A. Burr, Esq., 8-5 Gower Street, W.C. 

COOK : Vincent Corbet P. 1898, S. 1901] : Summerleigh, 
Claik Road, Wolverhampton. 

CORFIELD: Claude Russell ]P. 1902, S’- 190-5]; 11 
Duchess Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

DAHL: John Love Seaton ]P. 1901, S. 1902]; 30 Green- 
croft Gardens. South Hampstead, N.W. 

DICKINSON : W'llliam Francis ]P. 1902, S. 1904] : 40 
Cambridge Street. S.W. 

DOD : Edwin James ]P. 1901. S. 1903] ; D 16, Exchange 
Buildings, Liverpool. 

EDWARDS : Albert Lionel ]P. 1906, S. 1907] ; 26 Griffiths 
Road, Wimbledon. S.W. 

EDWARDS : Alfred Hewlett ]P. 1901, S’. 1907_ ; 26 
W'inchester Avenue. Leicester. 

FERRIER : -James Straton ]P. 1903, S. 1907] ; 41 Heriot 
Row, Edinburgh. 

FITZGERALD : George Edmonds ]P. 1905, S. 1906] ; 32 
Speldhurst Road. Bedford Park, W. 

FLEMING : Herbert Sidney ]P. 1904, S. 1906] ; 84 
Thanet Road, Frith. 

GEEN : Charles Alfred 'Special Exammation _ ; 155 High 
Street, Lewisham, S.E. 

GUTTERIDGE: Reginald Fowler [P. 1901, S'. 1904] ; 9 
Portland Street, Southampton. 

HAGELL : Frederic William [P. 1905, S'. 1907] ; 32 
Harberton Road, Whitehall Park, N. 

HARVEY' : David ]P. 1903, S'. 1908] ; 29 Ena Street, 
North Boulevard, Hull. 

HENDERSON : Andiew Graham ]P. 1903, S'. 1905] ; c/o 
Messrs. Honeyman, Keppie & Mackintosh, 4 Blyths- 
wood Square, Glasgow. 

HOTZ: Roland [P. 1006, S'. 1907]; 122 Mallinson Road, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W. 

JARVIS: John Weston ]P. 1900, S'. 1901]; 16 Greenhill 
Crescent, Harrow. 

JENKINSON : John Mansell [P. 1899, S. 1905] ; 3-5 
Wostenholme Road, Sharrow, Sheffield. 

KAULA : William [P. 1905, S. 1907] ; 29 Wetherhy 
Man'.ions, Earl's Court Square, S.W. 

KENCHINGTON : Heibert [Special Examinalioii]; 14 
Great James Street, Bedford Bow, W.C. 

LUDLOW : William Henry [P. 1889, S. 1907] ; 83 Elspeth 
Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 

LUSK: 'Thomas Y'ounger [Special Exainuiatiorfi ; 93 
Shepherdess Walk, N. 

McLEAN: Archibald John Cliattan [P, 1904, S. 1907]; 
82 Beaconstield Villas, Brighton, 


MADELEY: Charles Stanbury P. 19UL S. I9n6] : 109 
Aston Lane, Perry Ban, liinningham. 

MAIR : Juhn Thomas S)\'cial ExiDniiiationl ; Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

MAXWELl. : Erancis John McCallum 'P. 19U5. .s’. 1006' ; 
31 Eielding Road, Bedford Paik, W. 

MELLOR : Wilfrid La\\ 'P. 1902, .S. 1901): 31 Cawdur 
Road, Fallow field. M anelu -.tei. 

METCALF : Cecil Bio.idbent 'P. 1902, .S. 190-5] : 23 St. 
Aiiilrew- Plate. Biadtuid. Yoiks. 

MITCHELL: Gt orgL Aitlmr Syitn/f K / tun.utriai : 1.3 
Eaiaday Road, Acton, W. 

MULE: Heihert William [P. 1901.5. 19u7 : 49 W.irung- 
ton ]\iik. Newtastle-on-T\nt. 

MORGAN : Erne.-t Ediiuaid P. 1905. s. loos] : 31 Wes- 
ton Park, Cnaich End N. 

Morris : Hemy Seton ~_\h^Lur 01 : 3U C.im* 

bridge Stieet. EcLlc-ton Square. S.W 

NICHOLSON: Robert Hedley dsytcm' Exiifit.uii\onl : 
43a Hawarden Cre-ccnt. Smideilaiiil. 

ORR : Robert ]P. lOoO. .s. 1906 : Longtieet. Poole, 
Dorset. 

FETCH: Ernest Scott ]P 1901, S. 190-5]; Stepne> Rise, 
Scarborough. 

PETT : Harold Milburn ]P. 1902. S’. 190-5]; 28 Stanford 
Road. Brighton. 

PIERCE: Robert P. 1904, S. 1906]: Gothic Villa. 
Addison Road North, W. 

PURCHON ; William Sydney ]P. 1905, S’. 1907] ; The 
L'niversity, Sheffield. 

RAINFORTH : Sydney H. [1\ ls98. S’. 1901] : 46 Rylett 
Crescent, Ravenscourt Park. W. 

ROSE : Charles Holland ]P. 1904, .S. 190*)] ; Ethandune. 
Parkside Garden-, Wimbledem. 

ROSS : Hugh Alexander 1904. s. 1907] : 114 Godolphin 
Road. Shepherd'- Bush, W'. 

SAW'YER : Harold Sehvood ]P. 1900. S. 1903' : 40 Tw'eedy 
Road, Broniky, Kent. 

SECCOMBE : Henry Edward 'i'. 1900, S. 1904] ; Ruther- 
wyke. Curzon Road. Weybridge. 

SEDDON : Joseph ]P. 1900, S. 1907] ; 8 Buckingham 
Street, Strand. W.C, 

SHAPLAND : Henry Peicival ]P. 190C>, s’. 1907]: 45 
Canonbury Square, N. 

SIMPSON ; Cecil Hamilton 'P. 1904, S. 1005 : 20 Keswick 
Road, Putney, S.W. 

SMITH: Frederick Radford PPi nuunatii'n] ; 34 

Buxton Garden-. Acton Hrll. W. 

STEWART: Douglas Willitim [/'. 1902, S. 1907]; 174 
est Green Road, Tottenham. 

TASKER : William Watt ]P. 1903, S. 1907] ; 23 Ripon 
Gardens, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

TURNBULL ; Albeit ]i\ 1904, S'. 1906' ; The Oaks. 
Sunderland. 

UNWIN : Henry [P. 1900, S. 1904] : 33 Hodge- Street, 
Wigan. 

VEY : George, Jun. 'P, 1907, S'. 190>^] ; 48 Thornton 
Avenue, Chi-wick, W. 

WALLER: Herbert [Spccuil E I aininatiuip; 123 Gower 
Street, W.C. 

^^EVRLOW . Herbert Gordon 1902, S. 1905]; Sharrow 
Knoll, Sheffield. 

WATT : John Douglas Drck.son P. 1902, N. 1906 ; Well- 
side Place, Falkirk, N.B. 

WILLIAMS : Geoffrey Hyde 'P. 1898, S, 1903 ; 25 Grove 
Road, Windsor. 

WILLS : John Bertram 'J*. 1902, S. 1904' , 8 Highhurv 
Terrace, N. 

WINGROVE; George Christopher P. 1904, S. l9or» : c;o 
Messrs. Cackett A Burns Dick, Pilgiim Hou-e, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

YOUNG: John Girtrig M'. 1903, S. 1905 ; A-hburn, 
Alloa, N.B. 
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The following table shows the number of failures 
among the 56 relegated candidates in each divi- 
sion of the Final Examination ; — 


I. Design ....... 44 

II. Principles of Arcliitectuie , . .50 

III. Buil'ling Materials 16 

IV. Principle^ of Hygiene . . . .22 

V. Specitications ...... 25 

YI. Construction, Foundations, dx. . . 40 

VII. Construction, It on and Steel, dc. . . 28 


LONDON BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT. 

Decision of the House of Commons Committee. 

The Committee of the House of Commons, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. J. J. Mooney, on the 28th 
June gave their decision on Part Y. of the London 
County Council (General Powers) Bill, under which 
it is proj^osed to amend the London Building Acts 
1904 to 1908, with special reference to buildings of 
iron and steel skeleton construction, and to make 
regulations as to the use of reinforced concrete. 

The Institute had petitioned against the Bill on 
the ground (1) that such matters should be dealt with 
by by-laws or regulations rather than by statutory 
enactments, which tend to stereotype a changing 
practice ; and (2) that in any case such enactments 
should be limited to the external and not extend to 
the internal structure of the buildings. The In- 
stitute’s objections were supported by the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and the Surveyors’ Institution, 
which had also petitioned against the Bill, and were 
concurred in by practically all the representative 
expert bodies in London. Mr. Freeman, K.C., and 
Mr. Lewis Coward, K.C., appeared in support of the 
Institute petition, and evidence on its behalf was 
given by Messrs. Edwin T. Hall [F.], James S. 
Gibson Wm. Dunn [F.] (who also represented 
the Concrete Institute), and J. Carmichael, Past- 
President of the Institute of Builders. 

Up to the last day of the hearing the general im- 
pression was that the promoters had failed to justify 
their proposals. On the 29th June, however, the 
Chairman made known the Committee’s decision 
by the following announcement : — “ The Committee 
find the preamble of the Bill relating to Part Y. 
proved, but they will require an amendment to be 
made to sub-clause 88 of clause 80, substituting for 
the Tribunal of Appeal an appeal to a Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate ; and in sub-clause 34 they re(iuire 
the insertion of words providing for an appeal to the 
Tribunal of Appeal from the decision of the County 
Council. They further require alterations to be 
made in clause 88 so as to more clearly define the 
fees to be paid for alteration.” To those who had 
carefully followed the proceedings before the Com- 
mittee this decision came as a great surprise, 
especially in view of the fact that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had reported that the provisions of 


the clauses were too rigid, and recommending their 
being carefully reconsidered. The Board had also 
reported against the appeal from the District Sur- 
veyor to the County Council, and in favour of a 
restriction on the conditions which the London 
County Council had power to impose if an applica- 
tion were made to waive any part of the Act. It is 
understood that what weighed most with the Com- 
mittee was the evidence of Captain Hamilton to the 
effect that in the interest of public safety in case of 
fires it was expedient that the proposed enactments 
with respect to the internal construction of build- 
ings should be sanctioned. 

A full report of the proceedings before the Com- 
mittee is given in The Builder of the 3rd July. 

The Institute Petition to the House of Lords. 

The Council have resolved to petition the House 
of Lords against the Bill, and a petition, the terms 
of which are as follow, has already been lodged : — 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and 

Temporal of the Lhiited Ivingdom of Cxreat Britain 

and Ireland in Parliament assembled ; 

The humble petition of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects under their Common Seal 

Sheweth as follows : 

1. A Bill (^herein after called ‘‘the Bill”) promoted 
by the London County Council i hereinafter called 
“the Council ") has been introduced into and is now 
pending in your Right Honourable House intituled 
“ An Act to empower the London County Council to 
construct railway sidings in the County of Surrey and 
to confer other powers upon that Council to make pro- 
visions with respect tc sanitary matters to amend the 
London Building Acts to confer powers upon the 
Councils of the metropolitan borough of Southwark 
and the royal borough of Kensington and for other 
purposes." 

2. The Preamble of the Bill recites inter aha that the 
erection of buildings in the Administrative County of 
London and the materials which may he use I in such 
erection are regulated by the London Building Acts 
1894 to 1908 and that it is expedient that those Acts 
should he amended as provided by the Bill. 

o. The Bill is divided into Parts and Part lY. [Part Y. 
of the Draft Bill] relates to the proposed amendment 
of the London Building Acts 1894 to 1908 which Acts 
are in the Bill referred to as “ the principal Acts.'' 
Clause 2*2 of the Bill specifies in very great detail the 
provisions to be observed in the erection of buildings of 
iron and steel skeleton construction in the administra- 
tive county of London. The said clause extends to 
thirty-five sub -clauses and deals not only with the ex- 
terior walls of skeleton building construction but also 
with the construction of the interior of such buildings. 
Clause 28 of the Bill empowers the Council to make 
regulations as to use of reinforced concrete in the con- 
struction of buildings. 

4. The Royal Institute of British Architects was 
founded in the year 1834 and by various Charters con- 
stituted a body politic and corporate with perpetual 
succession and a common seal for the purpose of 
forming an institution for the general advancement of 
architecture and for promoting and facilitating the 
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ac([uireuient of the knowledge of the various arts and 
sciences connected therewitli. UndLr the provisions 
of their Charters your Petitioners’ Institute has taken 
into alliance twenty-one architectural societies actintt 
in the principal cities and town'- in the I'nited Kingdom 
and in the Pritish Ihnpire. 

o. Your Petitioners' Institute as the only chartered 
body of architects in the United Kingdom accepts and 
claims as part of its responsibility and public duty tiie 
function of tenderin^r ad\ ice to the Uovernment and 
the Council on all legislation by-laws and legulatioiis 
pertaining to architecture and biiildintz irenerally and 
under subsection (4i of section 164 of the London 
Buildiin^ Act ls94 notice has to be given to the Insti- 
tute of all by-laws proposed by the Council “before 
applying to the Local Uuvernment Board for the 
allowance of any such by-laws." The advantae:e to 
the community of having at its disposal the technical 
advice and experience ot a body of expert-- is admitted 
on all hands and it has been the practice of Govern- 
ment Departments as %veli as of the Council to avail 
themselves of this advice and experience and the prin- 
ciple is recognised not only in the iMctropoli-^ Building 
Act iNod but also ill section 16 of the ^Metropolis 
Management and Building Acts Amendment Act 1S7S. 
Since then your Petitioners have been consulted by 
the Council in connection with among otliers the BilK 
for the London Building Act-- 1S94 and 190o and the 
advice tendered by your Petitioners has led to many 
alterations which have become law. 

6. A'our Petitioners with other bodies representing 
the principal interests connected with building cdu- 
struetion have had several conferences with the Council 
and its chief advisers both during the preparation and 
since the deposit in Parliament of the Bill on the pro- 
visions of clause 22 thereof and your I’etitiuners with 
these other bodies have devoted much care and con- 
sideration to those provisions and submitted to the 
Council amendments which in their opinion are neces- 
sarv to be made therein in the intere>t-<T tlioe mainly 
affected by the operation of the building laws. Xot- 
withstanding the representations made to the Council 
by these technical bodies the Council have not to any 
material extent modihed the proposals contained in 
clause 22 of the Bilk 

7. Your Petitioners as representing the general 
interests of the profession of Aichitects in London and 
elsewhere allege that those interests are prejudicially 
affected by the Bill and thev object thereto for tlie 
reasons with others hereinafter stated. 

8. The provisions of clause 22 of the Bill are of such 
a character that it would be impossible to '^pecitA in 
detail within the limits of a Petition tlie many practa^al 
and technical objections of >our l^etitioners thereto 
and while setting forth certain objections to the said 
provisions your Petitioners respectfullv ask that the\ 
may be allowed to criticise in detail before the Select 
Committee to wliom the Bill may be referred the ^aid 
proMsions affecting their rights and interests which 
they submit are undesirable in the public interest and 
to refer to the amendments prepared and submitted by 
them to the Council and to support the same. If ow ing 
to the change of mode of erecting certain classes of 
buildings any amendment of the principal Acts is re- 
quired your Petitioners submit that it will meet all 
such requirements if the provisions of clause 22 of the 
Bill are limited to the construction of enclosing walls 
ne. external W'alls leaving the details of interior con- 


striicth>n to ]>e dealt with a-- at present. Your IV-ntioni in 
stron:,dy ohjLCt to the w ub pio\ ni. nf elaiN<‘ 22 wIirIi 
deal with the cou'-ti iictiou ut the wlrnlt- biukhng aiul 
submit that II ^auctioned a-- proposed On \ will m their 
opeiation re'-tiiet or hinder oi under uinn ec-s.irily 
cO'-tl\ tin cuctiun ot iiMpuriant build ng^ in Loiulon. 

9. Your P« titioiitis aix of opinb ai that in \ie\vot the 
im[)rovt uieiit- hoia time to i:nn m id< in the ih --ien 
and detail" of con-tructu 'll of metal "lo It. t'tii hamework 
buildings it i" nio'-t de^i'able m the iutiie^t^of the 
public that the minute dt tai s ot this eki'"- ot building' 
eim-t ruction contaiut d in < lauso 22 siiou'ii not be 
--tereotyjK d in an Act of Faihament and -uljiuit that 
all that is requiud i" that in litu of that ehuue proM- 
Mt>ii "hon'd be m-"eittd in the Bill tnipoWiimg the 
Council to make ieguLui'Uis to bt app]’u\ ed ]>y 
the I.ocal Go\trnment Board ^ ttLC luaring jtartie-. 
nitert."tetl in rc"peLt ot the matte is ctjutaincd in 
claiue 22. 

20. Your iVuittoners aUu object to clause 22 inas- 
much as a clear and eaMlv undt rstootl dehnition of a 
"keleton metal framewaak building is not contained 
therein. If that claiue u "auctioned yoiir I’etitioneV" 
submit that such buildings "hould be therein deUiied 
to mean buildings the whole of the enclosing 'walls of 
which are constrnctetl of skeleton metal fiaining in 
conjunction with tlie cnclO"iiig w'alK ]ne"crihcd m sub- 
section 11 of clause 22. It the cLnuc is pa""ed it 
now -rtancU many of it-^ provi"ions 'woulil apply to 
building" in which -keleton -reel franitwork i" lued in 
conjunction w itli enclosing wall" ot brickwork of the 
tliickneS"c s prc"C'rihed m the Lcuidon Buil nng Act 
1894 and your I’ctitioiiers and the Council are satuhed 
that the existing law u am^^y '-ufficient tor the regula- 
tion of such buildings. 

11. AVlien the Bill wa" under con"ideratuu'i by a Se- 
lect Committee of the IIoiuc ot Common" the Council 
by their Counsel and witiie""e" gave an assurance that 
whene\er metal skeleton framework in conjunction 
W’itli walls of biickwork of the tliickncs-* " prescubed 
in the London Building Act isnl wa" ii"ed in com"tuic- 
ing external walls buildings might be erected sulijoct 
to the proMMon< of tlie priiu'ij).il Act" only and that 
amendments W('>nld be in"erted m the Bill to pn>Mde 
for this. The Bill U" introduced into your Bight Ilmi- 
ourahle IIoU"e howaver has imt been amended in this 
respect an 1 your PetitioneiN respcetfully ask that the 
Council lie compelled to carry out tlie asMiranct' gi\en 
at tlieir in"tance in the House of Commoii". 

12. Your i’etitioners further object to the proposeil 
limitation of the powder of appeal to the Triliunal ft 
Appeal from decision" of the Coiineil as procidedin 
subsection (Ad) of clause 22 of the Bill ,md submit iliat 
the appeal is really of no value unless parties ha\e a 
right of appeal in respect nfanycjf the requirements of 
the (''ouiieil under tliat clause. 

Id. Subsection (di of clause 2.‘) provide" that no 
n-giikitions made 1)\ the Council in re"pcct to the U"e 
of reinforced concrete in the cun"truct]on of luiildings 
shall liave any f>re'e or effect until tliev liace been 
allowed by the Local Government Boai'd. ^ our I’eti- 
tioners submit that pro\i"io))-- "lioiild be inserted in 
that clause authorising parties interested to he luaird 
before tlie J.ocal Governmi'nt Board on any such pro- 
posed regulations beba-e tlie same are allowed. 

II. Your Betitiomu’s submit that the ]>ro\ i"ions of 
Bart I^^ of the Bill are open to serious objection both 
in principle and in their details and that the same 
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should not be sanctioned except after full inr^uir^^ into 
the whole subject. 

15. There arc other provisions in Part IV. of the Bill 
to which your Petitioners object as prejudicial to their 
rights and interests. 

16. The preamble of the Bill so far as it relates to 
the matters aforesaid cannot be substantiated by argu- 
ment or e\ idcnee. 

Vour I’etitioncrs therefore humbly pray your Plight 
Honourable House that the Bill may not pass 
into a law as it now stands and that they may be 
heard by their Counsel Agents and AVitnesses 
against the I’reamble and sucli of the clauses 
and provisions of the Bill as atiect their rights 
and interests and in support of other t lames and 
provisions or their protection and that the}" 
may h<i\ e >uch further and other relief in the 
jireinises as to \uur Bight Honourable House 
may seem meet. 

And \onr Petitioners will ever pray wc. 

Limitation of Period of Service of Members of the 
Council : Result of Poll. 

At tlie Special General Meeting (Bydawsl lield 
Wednesday, 21st July, the Seci-etary announced 
the results, as reported by the Scrutineers, of the 
poll taken by voting-papers on the question of the 
adoption of the following resolution 2 ^assed at the 
Meeting of the 14 th June — viz. That one -sixth 
of the Ordinary Members and Associate Members 
of the Council shall retire each year, and shall not 
he eligible for re-election for two years, those re- 
tiring to be the seniors in service, and in the event 
of G< 2 uality ot seniority the rotation to be decided 
by lot.’' The results were as follows, Fellows only 
voting : — 

Total votes received . . . 890 

Affirmative votes for the Resolution 285 

Negative votes against . . .154 

Pajier spoiled .... 1 

The Scrutineers were Mr. Herbert A. Satchell TF".], 
Chairman ; iMr. A. R. Jemmett [F.], and l^Ir 
Herbert Shepiherd [A.]. 

The Institute Scale of Charges. 

The following correspondence has been handed 
in for }5ublication : — 

17 Victoria Sticct. T1 Friy 1906. 

The Secrctaiif 12J.B.A . — 

Deak Sir, — The (tuestion has arisen in one case 
I have had to deal with as to the true intention of 
clause 8. As the matter to be one which 

affects many similar cases, I shall be glad if you 
will kindly let me have an official view of the real 
intention of the clause referred to. 

Is an architect entitled to charge more than 
5 per cent, in cases of alterations and additions to 
buildings where the cost of the work exceeds 
£1,000> 

It is contended by my clients in this particular 


case that an architect can only charge more than 
5 per cent, where the total cost of the works in 
alterations and additions is less than £1,000. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hexey W. Burrows. 

9 Conduit Street, TU. : '21st July 1909 . 
Henry Tl . Bitrroics, Esq , — 

Dear Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 
IGth inst., there is no doubt that you are right, and 
your clients are wrong in their interpretation of 
clause 3 of the Schedule of Charges. Fnder that 
clause an architect is clearly entitled to charge 
more than 5 jior cent, in eases of alterations and 
additions to buildings where the cost of the work 
exceeds +1.000. Faithfully yours, 

Iax MacAli^ter, 
Seentef) y 11.1.1) A. 

Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 

The following apipointments to Standing Com- 
mittees have been made by the Council under By- 
law 40, viz. : 

Art CoxixiiTTEE. — Sir George Fram^^ton, R.A. 
[H.Ad, Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.xA. [F.], Messrs. 
John Belcher, R.A. [F. , T. Raffles Davison [H,A.], 
and W, A. Forsyth [F.l, 

Literature Committee. — Messrs. Frank 
Baggallay "F.h John Bilson, F.S.A. [1 A, J. D. 
Craee ALA.], S. K. Greenslade hl.b and CF H. 
Fellowes Prynne [FA. 

Practice Committee. — Messrs. Ernest Flint 
IF.], J. Douglass Mathews F.l, John Murray [F.], 
H. A. Satchell [F.j, and W. G. Wilson “F.j. 

Science Committee. — Messrs. R. J. Angel, 
M.Inst.C.E. \A.A George Hornblower i’FV, F. X. 
Jackson [H.A.], J. H. Markham ]A.], ^ A. W. 
Moore [F.^. 

The German Garden City Association at the Institute. 

A reception in honour of the visit to England of 
members of the German Garden City Association 
was held by the President and Council of the Insti- 
tute on Tuesday evening the 18th inst. Through 
the exertions of the Institute Town Planning Com- 
mittee. who had charge of the arrangements, an 
interesting collection of drawings mainly dealing 
with town-planning was disiJayed in the Library 
rooiii'^. Among them were water-colour drawings 
by the President, including iheturesque views of 
Continental towns, chiefly in Germany. An in- 
teresting scheme for a Boys' Garden City was exhi- 
bited by Mr. W. A. Pite. Several large strainers 
of designs for town improvements were shown by 
:\Iessrs. Lanchester and Rickards, including a draw- 
ing illustrating the idea of recessing buildings at 
intervals to allow the planting of groups of trees 
on the lines suggested by M. Htmard for the 

boulevard a redans ” in Paris. Messrs. Barry 

4 X 
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Parker and Ravuiond ITnvin rxhikited a number 
of the original drawiiiit'^ prepared fur the Letedi- 
worth and ITamp^tead Garden Suburb selieine^ ; 
these attracted the particular attLiition oi theguu>ts 
from the Fatherland, ^vhere the idea of each family 
occupying a i>eparate building is not yet generally 
accepted. A selection of drawings made for ^Ir. 
Inigo Triggs' book on Towm Planning was also 
shown, including a series of plans tracing the 
development of ancient and modern towns, drawings 
illustrating the various types of trathc, architectural 
and other plans, and a series of plans and photo- 
graphs bearing on the architectural treatiULiu of 
streets. Sir Aston ^Yebb's plan of the new ap- 
proaches to Puckingbam Palace in connection with 
the National Memorial to (Fueen ^Tctoria, and plans, 
elevations, and views showing his proposed layinrr- 
out of the Durbar site at Delhi, India : Mr. AYater- 
house's scheme for great cross thoroughfares in Lon- 
don : Messrs. Collcutt and IlampA tine drawing 
presenting their idea of a sti'eet bridge spanning the 
river betw'een Charing Cn ss and AYaturloc. and 
other interesting drawings, were on view. 

The following is a translation of the President's 
address of welcome, which was read in German by 
the Secretary: — 

In tendering you the heartiest welcome to the 
home of our Institute I desiru t ) exprc-s the sincere 
pleasure it givt-s us, as architL-cts, to meet representa- 
tives of a country which has done so much through- 
out its notable history to foster the art of architec- 
ture, and hjs in recent years shown such activity 
in the organir^atioii of civic development in its best 
forms, 

“ I also take tbis opportunity of acknowle Igiiig 
our indebtedues- to Germany f(jr the valuable work 
that has been done towards determining the bases 
on which the art of town planning shoull re^t. 
One recogni-es that here in Lnglaud we hnve still 
much to do before our methods reach the stage at 
which you iia\e arriv^al : hut. despite this, one may 
Venture to think that your \isit will prove interest- 
ing on accfuint of the ditleiences b ah in methods 
and in ideaL, as t xcmplifuMl in two countries which, 
though closely alliel, has e d._vel >pLd under diiferent 
condiTi(-n^. 

•• The (jpemtion ( f the boas in land (uvnership, 
while siitiplihing the prt)hlem in this country. Iris 
retarded the advance (f the munici]>alities toward 
the dominant ]H>sition that they hold in (ieiTneny, 
andconsequently thesu hi! vt‘ not at present the trained 
and organised methfjds that yours possess. On the 
othm* hand, the large proportion of kind coming into 
the open inurket hm-e has tacilitated the pr()\ision of 
dwellings reasonably well suited to the demand for 
them. One naturally regrets thnt from the artistic 
and the hygienic points of vie\\ these city extensions 
are often far from the desired ideal, though there 
ha^, however, been un encoiu'ciging impro^ ement in 
these respects during the la-t f(‘W years. Even where 
you could not approve the tlesign ()f many of oursuh- 


urban houses, I cannot but think that the small but 
well-ordered garden plots now showing their wealth 
of summer tiiiwers must b.ivu created a favourable 
impiession. The luvt' of llowei’s and of their cul- 
tivation is to the Englishman allliO'^t as much as the 
art of music to your co-mpatiiots. You have doubt- 
less noted much in our practieo that to your trained 
eyes murt have appeared crude and imperfect, hut 
I venture to hope that you are at tin* same time tind- 
ing ]r iiits d* interest, aiul that your studies here may 
not be without prt>tit to you.’’ 

Herr Eeliorst, architect to tin* Town Council of 
Cologne, made a giactiul repl\ in (Lruian, and the 
rest of the evening passtl in leaking a tour of the 
rooms and inspecting the various exhibits. 

Town Planning and Housing Exhibition. 

This exhibition, now being held at the Hamp- 
stead Harden Suburb, was formally opened on the 
14th inst. by the Eight Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, 
K.C.. A[.P., and will remain open daily from noon 
to b p.rn. until the 7th August. Admission is free 
(■n presentation of visiting card. 

The exhibits include plans, phot. graphs, and 
models illustrative of the origin aral development 
of tovm planning and city development in tiiis 
country, and of its practical and arti-tie value. 
The first efforts of the employer seeking to provide 
improved conditions tur his worktr by the erection 
of a few ** model’” cottages are shown by picture 
and plan a^ the forerunner {>f the Lrgvr work of 
the makers of industrial \ilLiges such as Port 
Sunlight and Bouniville. The civation of garden 
suburbs by tbu combined eff aa of C’U’porate bodies 
is represented pictoieally by plans and models, and 
by the actual garden sul)urb at Hampstead, Yari 
ous hous.-s and cottage- in the suburb are open for 
in-[)ection. snine of them furnished to illustrate 
what is p ‘ssible in tlio way of combining utility 
with beauty in home furniture. Specimen gardens 
on the estate are on view, wink* a ])iece of unused 
land has been laid out by the Micant Land Culti- 
vation Society to <how that t*ven an unused })lot 
may becoiiU' a \aluable asset in the bands of the 
enlightened citizen. The educative vahu' of town 
planning is demonstiated within the Exhibition 
Hall by models and photographs of sdiool-gardens 
and childr-m’s play-gr-mnds, while on the suburb 
itselt the suggestion ise aitinued by tlie adaptation 
of vacant spaces for children's recreation. That 
the step forward towards improv(-d city development 
is an international one is em])hasised by the many 
exhibits collected from abroad. A model of a 
German Gai'den City \ies ^Yith Home counterparts, 
wLile plans and photograi)hs from 1 His^eldorf, 
Nuremberg, Wie-^baden, Cologne, Ye., exemplities 
the ra})id gro\vth ot the movement in Germany. 
The Garden City Association in France has sent a 
contribution, and many other plans and illustra- 
tions have bi'en gathensl from the (’ontinent, the 
C(I(mi(s, and the Cnited States of America. 
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A series of lectures is in course of delivery at the 
Exhibition setting forth the possibilities of Town 
Planning and the influence of city conditions on 
citizenship, child life, education, and national effici- 
ency. On the opening day the President of the 
Institute, Mr. Ernest George, presided at lectures 
on Town Planning delivered by Professor Berosford 
Pite [F.' and i\Ir. iiaymond Unwin. On Wednesday, 
i^sth July, Mr. Wm. Woodward [F,] is announced 
to lecture at 4 p.ia. on Architecture and Town 
Planning ” ; ^atuiday, olst July, at H p.nn, Mr. 
Edward Lovett on '• The Educational Value of 
Public Ciardeiis and Parks ’’ ; Wednesday, 4th Au- 
gust, at 8.80, Councillor J. S. Xettlefuld on A 
Practical Town ” ; Wednesday, Ith August, at 8 p.m., 
Mr. S. K. Radcliffe on The Story of London.'’ 

Continental Town Planning Tour. 

The Committee of the National Housing Reform 
Council is ai ranging a second Continental Town 
Planning Tour for September next. This tour will 
comprise visits to several cities in which municipal 
town planning powers have been exercised, in- 
cluding Rheims (and possibly Nancy), Stuttgart, 
ITm-on-thc-Daiiube, and Munich. The parly will 
be limited to municipal re 2 :>re^entatives, architects, 
and surveyors, and members of the National 
Housing Reform Council. Arrangements will be 
made for explanations of the Si'iecial features of 
each scheme to be given by experts. The co- 
o^^eration of loading men in the cities to be visited 
has already l>eeii ^u'omised. and every etfhrt is to be 
made to render the tour one of real practical \alue. 
An endeavour will also be made to secure the 
voluntary help of English-st^eaking guides in each 
town visited, so that the language difficulties may 
be largely obviated and the value of the tour 
enhanced. The details of the route are not yet 
settled, but the party will leave London on Friday, 
10th September, and will leave Munich on the 
return journey {cLi Paris) on IStli September. The 
c.>st of the taur, to cover rail fares and hotel ex- 
23Giises, will be U12 FF. inclusive. 

The object of the National Housing Refaim 
Council ill undertaking the resiionsible task of 
organising the tour is to ^^repare Municitxil Councils 
for the new responsibilities which the pa-'Sing of 
the Housing and Town Planning Rill will tdaee 
upon them. It is hoped, therefore, that many lead- 
ing IMimicitial Councils will apt^oint representatives 
to take 2 >art in this ^isit, and that a numi>er of 
architects and surveyors will also accomtiany the 
thirty. AtTdications lor tickets should be made 
to Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, Secretary, IS Dulverton 
Road, Leicester. 

Records of Ancient Buddings of the British Isles, 

Mr. Wilfrid I. Travers yl.], Hon. Secretary of 
the Architectural and Topographical Society, asks 


the attention of members to the following a^iipeal 
which is being made by the Council of his Society, 
the Earl of Plymouth [H. 1.], Lord Avebury, Sir 
Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. ~F.\ Messrs. Francis 
Bond [H.A.l J. A. Gotch, F.s:A. rF\], Emslie J. 
Horniinan, M.P., Thos. G. Jackson, R.A.. Mervyn 
^Macartney and E Iward S. Prior [F.^ : — 

May we venture through Vuur eoluiiiii> to appeal for 
help in a wc'ik which iteen de-cri])ed one of 
n iiional interest — iianiely. that ot luakiug eoni])lete 
historical records of the aiicient buildniL's ol the^e 
isIamU. from the introduction oi civilisation to the 
year 1800, which has Ijeen undv-rtaken by the Archi- 
tectural and Topugraiilncal Society ? 

The need for such a work has been admitted on all 
sides, and ought to have been undertaken long ago, 
fcjrit is* now almost imposuble, atter a century ormuie 
of destructive so-called ’* restoration.” to obtain exact 
information as to the previous condition of muc-h of 
our historic architecture. 

Although this Society is unable to act in any manner 
directly calculated to ^u’event such destruction, yet, by 
recording preciselv. ancl in detail, the present state and 
the n.ituie of the buildings mid the monuments, it is 
able to some extent to counteract tlie effects of such 
vandalism, and owing to the low rate of our subscri^uiou 
ii.e. 1(E. 0'/. pcY .imium). aiul the consctpicnt accessi- 
bility of uur 25ublications to all, there is a ^’oteiitial 
educational c aiue in our work. 

Tiie^e considerations form an overwlicdmnig argu- 
meni in favour ut sq low a "ubscri^itiou. but it i^ obvioUs 
tliJt the expenr.es or luiiiting and publi^lujig records 
of buildings with surlicient illustrations, lully to explain 
the text must be practical! v the same whether the 
circulation be 'JUO or l.nDi); therefore the ratio of 
re\enue to expciisus must. Uiilil the subscrif'tion iust 
approaches the latter figure, be too low to make the 
socic ty self- su}) 2 iort ing. 

(hi these grounds alone we uifght venture to trouble 
you and. tlirough a on, the public : but we would, at the 
same time, lay additional stress on the following jiomts: 

(ll Since the foundation of the Society, rather more 
than twelve months ago. complete accounts of the 
buildings in seventeen parihiC'- have been ^uiblished. 

(2) The A able of the Avork has l)een endorsed by the 
fact that many of the le.uhng societies interested lu 
this subject are now subscribing. 

(o) There aie at present some twenty parislies jiartlv 
completed, in addition to tho^e alieady published, and 
several more aie definitely i^uvmiised. The fact that 
the Society can obtain Avork of this nature entirely 
gratuitously shows how greatly tlie need for such re- 
coi'tls is telt bA those ^\ho have exfiert know ledge of the 
subject, 

(4) The recent appointineut of Royal Eomniissions 
to make an m\ eiuorv of the ancient monuments uf 
Jhigland, Scotland, and Wales show’s that the State 
appreciates tlie need lor such Avork ; and by its terms 
of reference, the ('ommission is only intended to make 
an iiuentury. and does not in an\ way cover the 
ground of this Society’s labuurs. 

to) The other part of the Socit.tUs work. Avhicli in- 
cludes the collection of carefully m ule record draAviugs, 
notes and photographs. Xc., is piogrossing, and a con- 
siderable number of such record:^ are now either pro- 
uiised or are already in our possession. 
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(0) AH the work done fur the ^oeh-ty is purely 
hoiiorary — therefore it> fuiuls are expeiiLled mt-iLly 
on the work, tunl lua in any way upon the \vork» r>. 

i7) A laitje -mu ot luunty i- -ub-enl-ed annualN 
towards tilt lurtheranee of -imilar work in the aiieicnt 
w or Id o f ^yvp t an d 11 lHU e . lI n d it w o n 1 d b e ii n w u r t hy 
of our national tiadiiion- should rL-eareln- into the 
hi-tory of uur own cuunti\ ftiil lor want of iiuuK. 

The inmimuia sum ut s-boo i- reipiired to tiisiire the 
etk(.ti\e eoniinuation of the work oi tlie Society until 
sucii tune as the annual sub-ciiptioii li-t shall be tt]Ual 
to the necc--ary disbiu'seiueut- : alurthci contribution 
would enable the rate of proitte^s to L-e made more 
con-uiiaiit with the amount ot the work to be done. 

In Conclusion we would appeal to all wlu> tiike an 
interest mthe history of their country to help the woik 
in some degree. Subscriptions and donations should 
be made payable to the Society, ami cius-eel ‘’London 
and County Bank.** 

AU communication- should be addressed to the orlices 
of the Society at dd Old Queen Street. AVe stun n -ter. 

Bonations will be treated as subscription-, and 
donors of half a guinea or more will receive the Record 
for the current year, whilst those of seven guineas and 
upw’ards will be entered on the Sochty’s list ot life 
members. 

Fire Prevention at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The Dean and Chapter of St. PauTs are appealing 
to the Corporation of the City of London and the 
principal Duilds for aid in securing the Cathedral 
from ri-ks from fire. They point out that, crowded 
in as it is by warehouses, the Cathedral has ahvays 
been open to grave risks from fire ; but, as the 
buildings around have been more than doubled in 
height, the risk of burning materials being blown 
against the lower roofs and the dome has increased 
in proportion. The London Fire Brigade could 
do nothing, as their power of pressure does not 
allow them to throw water to a greater height than 
70 or 80 feet. In case of fire, therefore, when 
once the CathedraFs owm tanks ^Yere exhausted, 
the fire would have to burn itself out. Mr. ^lervyn 
Macartney, Surveyor of the fabric, has prepared a 
scheme of high pressure by which both roofs and 
dome can be covered from the stone gallery. Pro- 
vision will also be made for making the crypt fire- 
proof and removing therefrom the present w'urk- 
shops with their intiammahle materials. The cost 
of these preventive measures is estimated at U5,000, 
and it is to^Yards making up this amount that the 
Dean and Chapter are appealing for assistance. 
They have recently liad to expend 1 25, 000 on 
structural repairs, one half of which will be met by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners if the other is 
forthcoming. The upkeep of the Cathedral costs 
about £ 3,000 a year. 

The late Mr. F. H. Williams [I.:. 

Frederick Henry Williams, elected 

1878, ^\ho died on the 25th ult., aged sixty- six years, 
was born in London and received bis education at 
Chatham House School, Ramsgate. Afterwards — 


in ISOI — be wa- articled to Mr. Herbert Williams, 
surveyor to the Draper-’ Cuiapany and architect of 
the building- in Throgmorton Street, containing the 
(. ompanyAcourt-niom and olfict since pulled down. 
Ill he tnteivd die ofiice of Mr. Frederick 

William Porter and worked on the drawing- for 
Negrmii a Zambra’< new building-: at Ihilhorn 
Circus and tor the Union Bank in Chancery Lane. 
iMr. William- left iMr. Porter in 1^72 ami became 
.wsi-t<i.nt in the olhce oi the (Ity Architect, (luild- 
hall, and remaiiiLd in it until hi- r* Cent death, a— 
sisting Mr Huiace -Tout -, Mr. Alexander M. Feeble-, 
Mr. Andrew' ^Murray, aii'l Mr. Sydney Perks, prin- 
cipally in work relatiug to the several City markets. 
He was an exc-Tlent constructor, and his talent 
ill mechanics, t-vinced in many very u-efnl con- 
trivance- reijiiirtd in the new -^laughter- houses, 
chill-rooms, Ac., at the Deptford Market, was remark- 
able. It may he mentioned that he built an organ 
of three manuals with 970 pipes in hr- private 
house with his owm hands, and, when removing, 
to jk the organ to pieces and rebuilt it in his new 
house. It is not often that givat practical know'- 
ledge in mechanical science is associated with archi- 
tectural ability in the same individual. His manner 
W'as perhaps sonmwhat brus<jue, hut be was an 
honest, honourable fellowx most trustw'orthy and 
loyal. What he undertook to do he did witli all his 
soul and mind. The waiter can never forget bis 
sympathetic help in times of ditficulty. During his 
last illness of -ome -ix oi seven months he -ufi’ered 
greatly. Undergoing two operation-, lo-ing hi- left 
forearm, he bore all pain with characteristic cheer- 
fulness and patience. He married ]^Iiss Onyon of 
Stone, in Kent— all architects and archk- ilogi.-ts 
know the beautiful church of St. Mary, Stone. He 
leaves a widow' and a daughter. — A. Mueray 'F,[. 

Artistic Copyright : Mr. Simpson’s Evidence : Erratum. 

We are indebted to The Builder for calling 
attention to w hat it rightly terms an enigmatical 
sentence” in Clause 8 of Mr, Simpson’s evidence 
prepared for the House of Common^ Committee on 
Artistic Copyright as printed in the JetUKNAL for 
I2th June tp. 521)). The sentence, it has to i)e ex- 
plained, was correct in the prints supj>lied for the 
House of Commons, ])ut in reprinting for the 
JouKNAi, the word “ Uselessness ” was misprinted 
“ Usefulness,” and the error escaping detection the 
author's argument appeared completely stultified. 
As corrected the sentence reads : “ Ubclesbucbb in 
the application of an art cannot be admitted as a 
basis for copyright, or the sculptor’s caryatides, 
being essentially supporting pillars, would be denied 
protection, Ac.” As the Jolunal record is the 
permanent one, it is important the matter should 
be put right, and an ernitum slip will be issued 
with the last number of the volume, with instruc- 
tions to the binder to insert it opposite the page 
wUere the mistake occurs. 
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REVISION OF BY-LAWS. 

Adjourned Special General Meeting”, 23rd June 1909.* 

Mr. Jahes S Gib^ox, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Max. Clarke speaking on By-law 31, and refer- 
ring to the resolution passed at the meeting of the 
14th June — viz. •• That one-sixth of the Ordinary Members 
and Ahsociate-Members of the Council shall retire each 
year and shall not be eligible for re-election for two years, 
those retiring to be the senior?* in service, and in the event 
of equality of seniority the rotation to be decided by lot ” 
— pointed out that no indication was given in the reso- 
lution a^ to what proportion of Fellows and what propor- 
tion of Associates should be ineligible for re-election. As 
he read the resolution it meant that the four s>enior mem- 
btus on the Council should be ineligible. That might be 
that none of the Associates would retire. He suggested 
that the proportions respectively of Ordinary Members 
and Associate-Members should be stated. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mii*i*letox [A.] said his idea when suggest- 
ing the By-law was that it should be one-sixth of the Ordi- 
nary Members and one-sixth of the Associate-Members. 

Mr. Leoxabu JStuke.s [F.] : That means three Fellows 
and one Associate. 

Mr. Max. ClapjvE : It would be clear if we say one- sixth 
of each. 

Mr. Stokes: The \vord “retiring’’ in the resolution is 
wrong. The whole of the Council retire every year. It 
should --tate that one-sixth shall become ineligible. 

Mr. C.H. Broiue thought the wording of the lesolu- 
tiou was somewhat long and complicated ; liis own amend- 
nient.f which followed the exact wording of the previous 
paragraph, wU'^ short and to the point, and would pro- 
duce exact!}' the same result. 

The Chairman '^.aid that he stated at the last ineetiiig 
that the amendment, which became the substantive 
motion, should be drafted so as to be in conformity ^\ ith 
the other By-laws 

The ^ense of the Meeting being taken on the point, it 
was agreed to make it oiie-sixth of each class, viz. three 
Fellow-^ and one Associate. 

Mr. M vx. Clarke suggested that if the words “ shall retire 
each year ” were omitted, the clause would read, “ members 
of the Council shall not be eligible for re-election,” and 
the matter would be perfectly in order. 

Mr. A. K. Jemmett TF'.] said he had given notice at the 
last meeting of his intention to move an amendment that 
no Past President should be eligible to serve on the 
Council for more than three consecutive years, and he had 
been given to under->tand that he would be in order in 
biiiiging it forward when the Ordinary Members of the 
Council were being dealt with. His reason for the pro- 
po-^al was tluit he thought it vciy undesirable that a Pa>t 
President should be on the Council for the lest of his life, 
which was likely to happen when so few Pa^t Presidents 
were eligible. The Chairman at the last meeting pointed 
out that the reason for ha^ing Past Presidents on the 
Council w'as that there might be some particular matter on 
which the Past President had special knowledge wdiich 
w'ould be of value to the Institute, He thought a total of 
three years would be quite long enough for him to be on 
the Council to give them the benefit of his special know- 
ledge. He therefore proposed that neither of the Past 
Presidents should be eligible to serve on the Council for 
more than three successive years. 

Mr. F, E. Farrow [F.] seconded. 

'Sir. Max. Cl.uike asked by wdiom the Past Presidents 
were to be nominated. There w'as no indication given in 
Clause 32. 


See reports of x^'oceedings at previous meetings of 24th 
May and 14tli June, Jourxal, 26th June, pxx 59U-601. 
t JoUBXAL, 26th June, X). 596, 


The Chaiemax : They wull go on the House List under 
By law' 32. There will be no contest. They will be nomi- 
nated and elected in the same w'ay as the Representative 
of the Architectural Association. 

The proposition being put from the Chair w'as voted 
upon by show of hands and carried— 20 for, 1 against. 

No. 31 was then put as amended, and carried. 

On By-law' 32, the following amendments, suggested by 
Mr, G. A. T. Middletox [A.], "were agreed to without dis- 
cussion — viz. 

Line 6 of Draft : The House List to contain names of 
“ eight ” Asascciates instead of “ six.” 

Line 0 from end : Associate-Members to be “ six,” 
instead of “ four,” so as to accord with No. 27 as revised. 

The concluding sentence to be altered so as to pi 0 vide 
for the Council’s remaining in office “ until the last day in 
June.” 

On the suggestion of Mr. H. Shepherd [A.] to omit 
sentence providing for the election of nine scrutineers at 
the Annual General Meeting, and in-.ert The Scrutineers 
shall be appointed by the Council.” the proposition was 
moved by Mr. Johx Slater [F.], seconded by Mr. Max. 
Clarke [F.j, and adopted. 

Mr. Leoxard SiOKEs pointed out that the By-law pro- 
vided that the directions to members voting should be 
Xnlnted “ on the back ” of the voting list — they always 
appeared, how'ever, on the front. He suggested, and the 
meeting agreed, to substitute the words *• On this list ” for 
*■ On the back of this list.” 

Mr. Middletox suggested the insertion of the followung 
provision in the By-law' : “ No other document or coiiimuiii- 
cation besides the voting-paper-?, directions for their use, 
and the envelope w'ithin which they are to be returned 
Aiall be issued therewith." 

The suggestion wais adopted without discussion on the 
motion of Mr. GeorctE Hubbard [F.". seconded by Mr. 
Leoxard Stokes [F.]. 

Mr. H. Shepherd ^aid it would be obviously a gieat 
advantage if the Council could see their waiy to eiiclo--e in 
the envelope with the House List a list of the attendances 
of members of Council at the variou?- Council meetings. 
Many members in the country were quite ignorant of the 
amount of time and labour members of the Council devoted 
to the business of the Institute. A large majority of pro- 
vincial members could never attend the London meetings, 
and knew' very little of the w ork entailed on the Council. 

The Chairmax pointed out that the Supplement to the 
Journal, issued previous to the elections, contained a list 
of attendances of all the members of the Council and 
Standing Committees. 

Mr. Shepherd : But it is? x^iinted on the back page and 
may be overlooked. The paper, too, often gets mislaid, 
and is m>t at hand when tlie voting-papers- airive. 

The Chahuman : If meinbers take sufficient inteiest in 
the elections, they ought to preserve the paper. 

Mr. Stokes : It does not follow' that the man wTiopnts in 
the largest number of attendances is the best man, 

Mr. F. R. Farrow [F.] moved to insert “(6)” after “(a)” in 
line 11 in order that members may have an opportunity, 
if they think fit. of nominating a Past President in oppo- 
sition to those nominated by the Council. 

Mr. Max. Clarke seconded. The intention of the By-law 
as drafted was that tw'o Past Presidents should be put on 
the list, and only tw'o, and those tw'o w'ould of necessity be 
elected. If the amendment were adopted, any Past Presi- 
dent might be elected, and that seemed to be very desirable. 

Mr. Hexry T. Hare : If there w'ere to be any contest, 
no Past President w ould consent to be nominated. 

A Member: The members generally probably would not 
know' that some w'ork had been done by the CounciTs 
nominees in which their further services would be useful, 
and if other candidates were put forward the CounciPs object 
W'ould be defeated. 
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Mr- Huebakd : It would be undignitied for the Pa<t 
President^ to be in competition. 

Mi. Mvn. Gaki'-utt : As a limitation has already boon 
put on the term for which Past Piesidents may ftei’\e, it 
seem- baldly nece-sary to do anything more. Their po>ition 
IS not quite on ali-fouis with that of an ordinaiy member 
of the CouiiLil. 

The amendment beiii'a put to the vote was defeated. 

Mr. A. R. Jf.mmett, reterring to the number of lUeinbeis 
netes-aiy to -mn a nomination lorui, which the lUaft 
pr('po-t.d to imrease fiom -even to twelve, moved that the 
numbei remain at -even as it stand- in the existing By-law. 
Rather than ineiea-e the number he would decrease it to 
ti\e, or e\en thiee The policy of the CounLil should be to 
encourage out-ide membeis to nominate men whom they 
thought would be useful to the Institute. Gut ot the t2.()U0 
members the Council generally could have hut little know- 
ledge a- to who weie the best men. The im-iea-r to twelve 
propo-em w'a- a letrogividc movement, anti teiide'l to di— 
courage membeis from taking an intere-t in the Council 
and in the Institute. At the Architectural Association 
candidates could be noininatetl by two signatories only. 
The number should be' left a.s it stood before. 

Ml. W. GiLMtum Win-oN [F.* seconded. It w'as ju-t as 
easy to get twelve signatorie- as seven : it vras only putting 
membeis to unneces-aiy tiouble. 

Mr. E. P. ^YAUllEN "F supported the rt-olution. He 
knew 01 no other Society wdiere the number was so large. 

The Chmumav, replying to Mr. Brodie : It was thought 
adM-able to inciva-e the number of -ignatoiie-, as mem- 
bers were inerea-ing year by yeai. 

The amendment that the number should remain at seven 
being put iTom the Chair was agreed to. 

Ml. Mw. Clahke, pointing out that lu the oth line fioin 
the end, to accord with a previous re-olution, “ tour" -huuld 
be corrected to - six” so as to read - six As-ociate-!Membei’s,” 
the Chairman -tated that the conection -hould be made. 

By-law 32 was th« n put a- ameude'l and cairied. 

By-law' o3 w'a- carried, subject to an alteration resohed 
upon in a previous By-law-, that the period of ollice expire 
'■ on the last day of the following June.” 

Mr. Mihl'I KTox. speaking on No. 34. said that ten seemed 
an unnecessarily large quorum foi a Council meeting. It by 
some extraordinary eventuaiity the Council w*eve reduced 
to half its number, as wa- provided for in the preceding 
By-lawg it would be e.xceedingly ditlicult to get a quorum of 
ten. He thought the number might remain -ix as before. 

Mr. Store'-: M’hy cannot the fleeting accept the Coun- 
ciT- recommendation on thi- point ? 

By-law 34 was then put and agreed to as printed. 

Mr. F vuRow, speaking on By-law 35, on a point of order, 
a--ke<l whether the le-olutious of the Council referred to in 
B\-biw 21 were intended to come within tlu* legiilation- re- 
teried to mBy-lnw35. By-biw 21 leieiied to the publi-hed 
re-olution of the Council under which any member whoie- 
fu-ed or neglected to be bound by the le'jolutiun was liable 
to 11 piiiuaml. 

The Chviumax : By-law- 35 refers to the regulation^ made 
fioHi time to time by the Council to carry into effect the 
By-laws and the general aifairs ot the In-titute. By-law' 2 i 
i.s quite a separate and di-tinct matter. 

Mr, Farrow -aid he wanted to help the Council out of a 
dilemma. By-law- 24 had been pa-sed, and the follow'ing re- 
.-oiution of the Council was publi-hed on page lo of the 
cLineni Kvrexi>\r : “ The Council of opinion that mem- 
ber^, of the Royal Institute of British Architects should not 
Ijublicly de-ignate themselves otherw ise than as ' architect ’ 
01 ‘aichilect and survey<n‘.’ The Council w'ere there- 
loie in this dilemma : they must either rescind that re- 
solution, and stultify them-elve^ by rescinding a resolution 
as hoon as they weie obliged to put it into operation, 
or they mu-t put it into operation and reprimand, sus- 
pend, 01 expel aBaat PreAdent, who m the last issue of the 


JouRN a. described liimself with thiiteeii dilTeront title-, and 
seiwt in the same manner several valuable menibei- of 
the Council. He piopo-ed By-law 35 -houldla amt ndtd to 
read : .Vns it oi all* ration made by le-oliuioii tor 

(.arrying into ttlect the Ch.Litei and By-las\- and for th»» 
general immagtmtnt <-f tlu aUaii" of tie Royal in-tu iie 
anil the comliiet ol tin nieml) a- of th*' Ro\al In^titult* ix- 
ct pr a- otlnn w piO\ >'b d by tile Ch.u tel -liall.' At. 'llie 
I'esuluiion pa-'ed by tin* Ct'iiuoil to l- -juI thi C'-nduei oi 
tin iiitinbrns oi tb.r.- [n.,: t n.t -h 'U .1 b bioneht -op in :oie 
tilt (bmial Ml . tine lo. tontumi'ioM. I In n llu- wiinh 
1- pnnti d on p ui B) m ad not be ta-oaelit up . uob j 1\ w,.ald 
take any notice of ’t. 

Mr. Hri.i’.M.n: '^’Uely it i- wb.i * in tin- < pniion >1 rl.e 
Council ’ 1 - dt^iojatoiN to p-on ^-ioual ebtun n i. 

Mr. IArrow : it -^y-. * ui wiio --ball lelm* oi !U-:bet lo 
be bound by a pabli-bed le-oluuou (.if tin Council.*’ It \oa 
do not eiiioice tin le-obitiou which \<>u Irx, t abt.id\ pa--ed. 
\ou cannot vt.ry well ciuoice any otln r u- )'’U!on. 

Ml. Bruhil: I- it not the fact ih.it aftti we ha\e pa'-e.l 
new- By-laws the regulations inu-t be .imcinled t » bt m con- 
sonance w'ltli tlum ^ 

5Ii.Ei.XE-T Ni.wtonM'.A Tin mt.auing oi ibe i* ilut i. -u 
i- so very evident ib.it it i- bardl} woitb tioubbu-..: abou*. 

The amendment rinding no -ecoinb r. tbc B>-bAvwasp'it 
trorn the Chair and eained a- punted. 

5Ii. Mim>Li inx SAid he hid a iicw B\-Rr\ to -uget -t 
which lie thought -b.ould fc’illLiw No ’>A It wa- i-in'wnn n 
was ikeidird-^ shouid be piodm ed at this latit.ng He 
suggested the following — ■* No inu.cc- or otln i ilocuun nt- 
shall be i--ued to the \auoii- cla--**- oi mcmbii- and 
Licentiates except -uch a- aie diii-ettd to b._^ -.o is-'a* d by tin 
Charters oi By-laws or by lesulution ot a GLiicial Meeting 
or Council Micting, (\e*-]'t that in i.i-c ot cnici-rney the 
iTesideiit and Hon-uaiy ^^cl^'^aly -hall ba\c p-iwei i mi- 
joiiitlv to act I'll behalf of the Councii ith** -tiii"! Vn l- 
Pre-ideiit taking tln-placi ot citin i ut xbo mav be ill 

or ab--i_nt I. piocidcil that tin ii action b*' npirti'd t-* and 
coiitiimed by the next Council m Gt in lai 5T tToi.; ‘ 

5Ir Stoke- slid he thought Mi. MidiRetoii had goin_ 
fuither than the mcetinu at which tin. re-olutiou w a - pas-ed 
intended The id* a, a- he uudci-tood. wa- to prevent 
Vice-Presidents iroin i—uing clrculai-. 

Mr. Gar BUTT : buiely theie i- no objeuBon to the Vice- 
Pi e-idents -ending out eiicular- provided they do not go out 
with the voting-paper-. 

The Meeting agreed, up m the motion of Mi Leoxcrh 
Store-, 'ieconded by Mr. John ^Iurr w. tliat the mattei be re- 
feried to the Council with a \ iew to ,i P.\-law iieing di-vtted 
and submitted to the fleeting. 

By-laws 3^), 37, 38, 3‘b in. 41. 12, and 13 weie agieed to 
as jjiinted. 

P>y-biw 11 being bi't'oie tbc .Me* tnig, 

4'hi Chvirmvn si.iteil tli.it tbe Council h.id made -ome 
amendment- to tins Bv-law -nice the Diat^ wa- is'^ue 1, 
and that the Secret ny would nuid tin- .inn-inled Dialt. 

.Vmeinled Dnitt B\-law 11: ‘‘The Council "'hall .innu- 
ally appoint a Boaid ot Aiehitectural Education to deal 
with the education ot pu])il- in architecture, nnd to 
conduct such examiualion- ii'- are requned by the Royal 
lii'.titute under the provi-ion-. ot any .Vet of i’aihamrnt or 
of the Chaiteis and By-law.s. The Boaid -hall not exceed 
sixteen in numbei inclusive of the Pn-ident who -h.iU be 
an c r offirin membmx anJ shall ( on-i-t of -ueh -ub-crilung 
membeiN of the Royal In-ritute and >uch othei }»er-on^ as 
the Council may m\ite. The Council may, on the ad\ice 
of the Board, in\itc' other repre-entative persons to act a- 
ad\i-oiy mcmbci- ot ,-uch Boaid. The Board shall ha\e 

* Sue 5Imutes of 5ie.*tiug of 7th June Jouunm,, 12tb June, 
p, .7(U] : “ Rfi-oi.ved. by lei \ote^ to 2t), That .iBv-law bt' drafted 
dealing with the pnwei-. (.rf the oltieers ut llie Iii-Ulute with re- 
gard to issuing circuhiis.” 
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powt'i’ to elect it^ own otlicers from it- members and to 
draw np regulation- for its piocedure. The Board may 
condin t its own cr-irespoudence, but shall take no public 
actiDU nui incur any pecuniary lespon&ibility. The Board 
shall suliinit any scheme they may devL-e for education 
anti examination to the Council for their consideration, and 
if and when the Council shall approve such scheme the 
Boaid -hall have the super\ ision theieot and shall annually 
lepoit to the Council thereon, and may submit any sugges- 
tions for variations thereof to the Council for their 
con-ideration. The scheme adopted by the Council and 
any \aiiation theieot adopted by the Council fiom time to 
time shall be tuithwith published m the Jouknai. of the 
Buyal Institute. Yo such variation -hall in any way pre- 
judice any pupil in respect of any work done by him under 
the scheme existing previous to .-uch variation. K\ery 
Student who has passed the exaniiiiatioii for that grade, 
instituted or to be instituted by the Royal Institute, and 
shall have satistied such other reiiuirementa as the Council 
may troiii time to time prescribe as applying to Studentb. 
shall be entitle<l to be registered as ‘ Student of the Royal 
Institute of British Architect^ ' subject to such conditions 
and to such restiictions as to continuance as the Council 
may determine ; and a Register of such ytudents shall be 
kept betting foith their names in the chronological order 
in which they have passed.’’ 

A sugge-tion that in line *2 the woicF* pupils should 
be altered to ** student-” was agieed to. 

Mr. Jemmett said he wi-hed to move an amendment 
limiting the duiation of service ot members of the Board, in 
the Same way that the xieriod ot -ervice ot members of 
Council had been decided to be limited. He proposed that 
one-hfth of the retiiing membeib shall not be eligible for 
le-election for a peiiod ot two yeai’'^. This \vas much 
more important than in the ca-e of Meinbeis of Council. 
Their notions of education were changing trom yea*’ to 
year. Ncw ideas were coming on so quickly that it was 
ah-olutely necessary to have men on the Boaid in touch 
with the most advanced thought on the subject. ITnless 
Siune detinite arrangement weie laid down, members wTth 
old-ta-hioned ideas would be likely to stay un the Board 
for many years, and progress in this important matter 
W'ould be letarded. 

Mr. Garbuit ; This By-law’ takes the place of the existing 
By-law relating to the Board of Examiners. Unless it is 
pioiio-ed to biing something else forward there is no 
provi-ion for the appointment of a Board of Kxaminers 
except in tile indirect way suggested by the present proposal. 

Tin: Cn'LinM\x : It is a direct appointment annually. 

iMi. Guibeit: The propo-al is that the new By-law 
should take the phu.e of the existing By-law^ which is 
headed ■* Bo<ird of Examiners.” 

TTii: CiuimrvN : There are two or tluee By-laws dealing 
with the Boaid of lixamineis, and the prupo-al is to con- 
solBkite them into one. 

Mr. Hebbatu) ; The ilitliculty at present is that there i- 
a Board of Education and a Board of Kxuminer<;, These 
two B^i.irds do not always hold preci->cly the same views 
or see eye to eye with earh other. This re-olution, wTikh 
I think everybody will agiee is by far the most important 
(pie-tiou before the Iiibtitute, has been drawn up to get 
o\cr the dilliculty and to amalgainate the tw^o Boards into 
one homogeneous Board. Any variation of this particular 
By-law' should be ventured upon with the greatest cave, 
for a %ast amount of attention ha*- been already given to it. 
The suggestion tliat the members should retire at certain 
given dates may perhaps be a wise one ; but in all matters of 
education continuity is of the brst importance. Though 
to a certain extent retirement maybe ad\isal)ie, it certainly 
should bo intioduced with \ery gieat caution. 

Mr. GARB.u'rr : I wAs not so much criticising as asking 
fur information. I wanted to know whether it was piu- 
posed, HOW' that this draft has been inodihed by the 


Council, to bring foixvard anything with reference to the 
Board ot Examiners, anything wTiich shall be parallel to, 
or instead of, the present By-iaw' 42, wdiich provides for 
the appointment of Fellows of not ies-^ than live years’ 
standing as examiners, and so on. 

The Chairman : No, it all disappears. 

Mr. Golbsmitii : Is it quite clear that it includes this ? 
The By-law reads, ^ To conduct such examinations a- are 
reiiuired by the Royal Institute under the piovisLons of 
any Act of Parliament or of the Charters and By-la w’s.” 
Surely the conduct of the examinations must to a very 
large extent re-t in the hands of the examiner-,. I do not 
see any reason for the idea that it should be done away 
with altogether. The Board of Examiner^ will still exist, 
but with the conditions improved. 

The Chairman : And undei another name. 

Mr. John {Slater, Chairman of the Board of Examiner-, 
said that the whole idea w'as to improve the status ot the 
Board of Examiners. It W’as felt very strongly that the 
Boaid of Education should have eome voice in the matter 
of the examinations. They occasionally made sugges- 
tions, but should their suggestions not be feasible there 
was no means of communicating or collaborating with 
them. Again, it w as consideied desirable that the Insti- 
tute, which hitherto had had officially nothing to do with 
education, should be identified, not only with examination, 
hut with education also. It was felt that if the tw^o Boards 
w'ere amalgamated, they would get a veiy much stronger 
joint Board, because anyone who had had to do with the 
examinations w'ould have appreciated the fact of the great 
difficulty of getting members to conduct the examina- 
tions. The reason wiiy the clause beginning •• The Council 
may, on the advice of the Board, appoint examineis, Ac.,” 
was struck out w'as because it was felt that if the Board 
were e-tablished as pioposed, by far the better plan would 
be to let it draw' up its own regulations and see they 
were carried out, and that it was impclitic and not desirable 
that the clause in question should be inserted in a By-lawx 
Education and examinations advanced and improved as 
time went on, and it would be very undesiiable it the 
Institute w*ere unable to make alterations m the scheme ot 
education and examination which was in operation all over 
the country without going to the Privy Council foi a By-law'. 
If a Board were appointed in wiiom they had confidence, 
it would be tor them to diawup regulations for the conduct 
of the Institute ex iiiiinatioiis, rather than to have it in- 
serted m a By-law. 

Mr. Arthur Crow' [F,] : My ditliculty is to see how' sixteen 
members of tlie Board are to do the work which at present 
takes more than double that number. Tliere are twenty- 
one membeis of the Board of Examiners besides fifteen 
assistants, and tliere are thiiteen members of the Statutory 
Board, That would make thirty-four members of the two 
Boards, exclusive of assistants. Ilow' are the sixteen 
members of the new' Board going to do the w'ork which 
now' takes thirty-four ? 

Mr. Slater ; The Board deals with the education of 
student^, and they would be left free to appoint examiners 

Mr. Crow' : Mill the Examiners be members of the 
Board ? 

The Chairman ; Not necessarily. 

Mr. Crow : I suggest that they ought to be. From the 
speeches just made I understood that the object of these 
changes W'as that the Board of Education and the Board 
of Examiners should bo one and the same thing, and that 
the examinations w'ould be conducted on the lines laid 
dow'ii by the amalgamated Boards. 

The CHAiRr^iAN : The By-law before the Meeting has 
been drawn up on the advice of both Boards ; it is a w'ork- 
ing airangement by which both Boards will deal with edu- 
cation and examination. The new' Board will have the 
contiol of the examinations and the appointment of 
examiners. 
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Mr. Cnow : I think the Exainineis themseheri >houM 
be in touch with the Board of Education : they should coii' 
fer to^^ether and agiee upon the hue- upon ^^hich the ex- 
aminations 'should be conducted, and the two hodie- should 
woik together harmoniously. 

The Ch.\ikman' : That is the object of the whole By-law. 

Mr. Cuow : It does not appear to have been gi%en ehecu 
to. If the Exanuneis are not to hase the ad\ aiuage of 
hearing what is discussed at the Boaid of Education, tiiey 
will be at cioss puiposes. 

Mr. M.\l.'RIce B. Ar>.\>[s : Mr. Slater ha^ given u- the 
best of leasons. and it appear- to be a ^ery wise ariange- 
inent. I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. H. SiiECHEKi- ’'A. I pointed out that By-law 44 pio. 
\i<led tor the annual appointment by tht‘ CuuuliI oi a 
Boaid of Education and Examination. By-law hi, how- 
ever. said that the Annual Geneial Meeting -hall appoint 
the Statutory Board or Board- of Examiiiei- undei the 
London Building Act 1S'J4 and other Acts of Earl lament 
By-law hi of the Dratt would requue some oveiliaiiling. 

The Chairman ; That will be done. 

Mr. F T, W. C-rOLn-Miiii: If the contention of some pie- 
viou- Speakers i- light the Boaid ot Exaiuinn- aie in a 
worse position than before. At present they are appomreil 
by the Royal In-titute of Briti-h ArLdiirerts : now it apnear- 
they are to be c.ppoiiittil b\ the Bo nil of A' i hitet tiual 
Educ.ition, \Nliich IS not impio\ina theii position. 

The Chairman : Theyaie appihnted by the CouncJi now. 

Mr, GolI'Smith : I reuaid that as an appuintment by the 
Royal In-titute of British Architects, but I do not legal d 
the appointment by the Boaid of Education us an appoint- 
ment by the Royal Institute of Biitish Architects. It is 
putting the Boaid of Exuminers in an inferior po-ition to 
what they or cupy at present. The Board of Exaininei- 
should ceitainiy be in tuuc h with the Boaid oi Aichit^-rMural 
Education now to be appointed. To sepaiate the gtivern- 
ing hodv from the extcutne would be a gu-ar mi-take. 
The (jhjci t of thf^ Counml in tiamiiig thi- excellent h\-luw 
IS that the two bodies should be one hods in tutuic. Theic 
IS to be no -eparation m -vmpathv or in inteie-t-. hut thev 
are to woik on one common line, I helle^e th-it i- the 
view of the CoiUK il But it the \ie\\s ju-r gneii exjiie-- 
sion to ate right, the two Irodie- aie to be kept quite dis- 
tinet, an<l the po-ition of the Beard of Examiner- will not 
be impixtverl at all. What i- nf ce--ary i- one hoini rgeiieou- 
body to administer educatimi. To separate the Boar«l of 
Erlucation trom the Examiners is a great mistake, and will 
be found -o. 

Mr. Minimi ion: The pioposed By-law is perfectly logical, 
but it will ceitainly change the position ot the Examiners ; 
they will no longer be a Board of Examiner- ; they \m 11 he 
individual examineis, appointed by anti acting untler the 
Boairl ot Ihliieation, 

Mr. M\x, Clmikl : There is mrthing in the By-law ein- 
poweiing the B(»ard to appoint examinei-; it .sa\s the 
Boai'rl -hall have the -upeisi-irm of the examinations, hut 
it does not say an\ thing about arranging its conrluct. 

Mr. Gnornrh HrimAKn : The idea i- that the new Board 
of Education -hall have ab-olute power to carry out the 
whrde work of educMtion and to conduct the examination^. 
The Board will appoint those it thinks most capable to 
act as examiners. 

Mr. Crow : It doe- not say so. 

The Chairman ; The Board will noniinatfg subject to the 
approval of the Council. 

Mr. HrnR.ARH : And they will conduct the examinations. 
As to whether the Examiners will be paid or not is a ques- 
tion which Will ha\e to be settled aftei wards. 

Mr. John Murr.ay : It is nut quite clear m the By-law 
what the duties of the Education Board will he, nor how 
they Avill carry them out. It states that they shall not 
incur any pecuniary responsibility. It strikes me, however, 
that they would have to incur in some way or other 


vciy considei able expon-f-. i do not -eo Imw it i- to he 
aiiangt d. 

Till Churmvn; Xo Coninutttc> of tlu Iii-titutc c an incur 
pci’Uni.iix le-pon-ihihty ; iht \ can oiih mak»MtOOinnu nda- 
tion- to the Council, whicii will be emloi-ed or i ejected. 
Tins Boaid will be in identualiy the -ame po-ition. 

Ml. J('>nN MiRRv’i : I- the giuieial woiking of the Boaid 
to he (.allied out l>\ the othu i- ol tile In-titute ' 

Tin Cim.u.m'lN: Ceitainly. 

Ml Hriu'.*.!.!*: I will -eeoiul Mr. Ad.nn-’- motiiUi. that 
the qae-tion lx* now p it. 

Ml. W, F. V. Ci.oMi i.>N / : Tin It- i-. nothing in tlu B\- 

Liw -using that the Boe.rd of Arclatt ctuiai l.diuatitjn -had 
adilotiui ptr-ons. It- thli eu m -ixtit-n immlai- anmi) 
cai ly out tlu ss hob- (Aano nation - tlu m-t Is e-, w ith( au. old mg 
any othei niemlai : tiny aie thus L.ittmg tlaiu-tlst- ott 
tiom a considei able .nnount of expciieiiCe ssinch the old 
Boaid «it rx.iiiiiuer- had. 

On putting the moti> >n fi oui the ( h di*. “ that the tnu -li» m 
be lu.tsv put.” the Cdianmau ?-tatetl that th. tsso-tliiid- 
majoiity s\ould not apply to thl^ motion — .lu .udinaiy 
majoiitv s\a- -ulhcient 

On a -lu'W oi lumd- 17 SMt.d f..i and 11 .o-Xiin-t and 
tlir niotmn ssa- de* land ciii.til. 

The iiiOti' m tor the ad< iptii m oi tht Bv-kox .i- i *- su-t <1 ss 
then put inuu tin* Chain (hia-li-'A ig hand- I'^soied 
ft 1. and 11* against it 

Ihl Cnai man .Iccbaa d the motion b.-t i<>r ssaiil oe the 
two-thiid- majoiity n-quiied by the By-I.isv 

The meLt’ng ada-uim <1 at 7. and the d* bate ssa- rt-imied 
at 'S.4-'). at the condu-ion ot the meeting called at s to 
considei the l*remi-es que-tion. 

On Mr. Leunaid Stoke-, who had presided over the 
I’remi-e- meeting, sacating the Clniii m fas our ot Mr. 
Gihsoin Mr. Wm. Wuoilssai'il } . suppoited by Mi. Eana- 

ston A.k objected on a point of ordei to the me^-ting being 
proceeded ssitln on the giound that notice had not beon 
giseu tlnit tlu‘ By-lasv- di-(*ii--ion would 1 j(‘ eoniinued at 
the conelu-ioii of the l’u.mi-e- meeting. 

Thl Chairmsn iKjinted out that undm the By-Uiw no 
notice was noLe--ar\ in ea-o nf an adjouinim nt tor le-s 
than -tS(‘n da\-. Tin. meeting Inoi adjouimd at -oseii 
until halt-pa-t eight: the piO(.eedmg- sveiv quite in order: 
and the con-ideration of the By-lass - would continue. 

Ml. Miimni rt>N -ugge-ted that, having in siesv sshat hail 
happened svitli it'gaid to No. 41. probably tlu* best coui-e 
would be fur the Council to bring up a nesv By-law to take 
the place of the one which liad been rejected. All the re-t, 
h(* -ugge-ted, -hould go hack and he taken again early m*xt 
-es-ion, as th.eie ssa- no chain i* of getting tlnougli them 
till- -e--ion. 

Mr. Sestir said that, Bv-lasv 11 being practically 
neg,! ti veil, the Couin il and the Institut(* sseie put in an 
extreim*ly diflicult po-ition. It the Chaiiman held that it 
svas open to anyone pie-ent to move turtiier amendment - 
upon tin* By-law, they might get over the ditliculty. But 
if lie held that the By-lasv, not ha\mg been c.iiiied, !ap-ed, 
they svere in a poitectly deploialile condit lum becan-c tbes 
-hould then have no mean - of providing for nrcliitectmai 
education or examination, and In* nui-t -ay tliat In* dejiloied 
moie than he (‘ould -ay the action of tho-e sslio had pi'**- 
venteil the By-lasv being carried, Tlie re-olution- sshith 
weie -ent up to the Council, and which re-iilted in the 
By-lasv being amcinh*d, were actually agreed to hv a Joint 
Committee of the Boaid of IGlucation and the Boaid of 
Examineis. Theie svas not the shglite-t mound foi 
sugge.-ting that there sva^ any friction betsvccn the Board 
of Education or the Council and the Ih'aid of Examiners, 
and it ssas mo-t regrettable that after so much time and 
consideration had been given to the Ey law that it should 
not hase been carried by the requiMte majority. If the 
Chairman held that the By-lasv having been negatived, no 
amendment upon it could be brought forward, then the 
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only course to adopt was that sug<<ested by Mr. Middleton, 
to adjourn the matter and reconsider the whole question. 

Mr. Murray said he understood that what \ya3 voted 
upon was the amendment of the By-law, and that the 
amendment was negatived, not the By-law a* originally 
drafted. 

Mr. Golbshith said it that were not the case he had 
been under a wrong impression himself. What was voted 
upon was the amendment proposed from the Chair, not the 
draft By-law sent out by the Council. The latter had not 
the dangers in it the amendment had ; it was much more 
in haimony with his view and with the views of a great 
many others present here than the amended form. He 
asrsured Mr. Slater that he had not voted against the 
resolution sent up by the Joint Committee : what he had 
voted against and what he should continue to vote against 
was the inadequate amendment proposed in its place. He 
desired to dissociate himself altogether from those who 
opposed the recommendations of the Committee of the 
Board of Education and the Board of Examiners as repre- 
sented by the resolution sent up to the Council, but these 
recommendations were not contained in the By-law they 
had voted upon that evening. 

Mr. Murray : That is exactly what I understood 

Mr. Sl-^ter : This By-law as framed and printed was 
issued before the Joint Committee made their recommenda- 
tions, and it was after the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee that the Council decided to make these altera- 
tions to accord with the recommendation-,. 

Mr. Broiue suggested that they should drop No. 44 for 
the moment and go on with the other By-laws at the next 
meeting, for it w^as very unlikely they could tinish them 
that evening. At the following meeting, the Council, bearing 
in mind what Mr. Goldsmith had said, could put foiwvard 
whatever they thought would meet wuth the approval of 
the meeting, and the matter would be made right. 

Mr. E. P. Warren ~F.] asked for a statement from the 
Chair as to w'hat their actual position w’as. 

The Chairman: The motion which was not cariied 
because of an insufficient majority consisted ot the by-law' 
as amended by the Council. It was perfectly competent 
for them now to discuss the by-law as originally drafted, 
or to bring further amendments before the meeting. 

Mr. Max. Clarke asked for some explanation from the 
Chair as to the precise nature of the Council’s amend- 
ments. He quite appreciated that they were in a serious 
difficulty, and the only way to get over it would be for the 
Council to revise the By-law^ and bring it before another 
meeting in its revised form. 

Mr. Goldsmith : Would it not be po-sible for that cour-.e 
to be followed: to defer consideration of By-law’ 44, ami 
let the Council bring it forward in an amended form, 
giving members an opportunity of seeing it in print before 
the day of meeting ? He quite thought that the new' Boaid 
was to be a homogeneous body, and that the Board of 
Examiners, those engaged in the active and actual w'oik of 
examination, w'ere to have a place upon the Board and to 
have equal rights with what might be called the advisory 
element of the Board; that it w'as to be one body elected 
or selected for the purpose of conducting examination^ 
and for considering broadly and w idely the laiger question 
of education. If an amendment in that -ense were placed 
before them next time there w’as no doubt it would be 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Jem3iett asked if he should be in order if he pro- 
posed theiesolution of w'hicli he had already given intima- 
tion — viz. that one-tifth of the members of the Board 
should retire annually in rotation. 

The Chairmkn: I might mention that a proposal 
of that sort has been put forward as a matter for the 
internal working of this particular Board ; it is intended 
that there should be a limit of service for members of the 
Board. That is entered already in the minute-^ of the Coun- 


cil, and does not need to be incorporated in a By-law. I 
can read it to you for your information if you wish, but you 
can take it from me that that has been done. 

Mr. Jemmett : Thank you very much. I am quite satis- 
fied with the statement you have made. 

Mr. Gold>mith : When shall we have the opportunity of 
considering No. 44 as revised ? 

The Chairman : It depends on the date w'e adjourn this 
meeting to. 

Mr. Crow : May I ask that the By-law as amended by the 
Council be sent to us prior to the meeting? 

The Chairman : That will have to be done in order to 
comply w'ith the By-law. No. 45, which aUo relates to the 
Examinations, wdli have to go back to the Council and be 
brought up again with No. 44. Meanwdiile the considera- 
tion of the remaining By-laws might be got on wdth. 

No. 46 was agreed to wdthout discussion. 

Mr. Middleton suggested that No. 47 and the others, 
referring to the Standing Committees should go back to 
the Council. It w'as evident at the Annual General Meeting 
that there was a good deal of dissatisfaction among 
members of Standing Committees with regard to their 
representation on the Council. There was evident need, 
therefore, for reconsidering the actual constitution of the 
Standing Committees, w'hether they should remain to be 
appointed by members as at present, or whether a certain 
number had not better be appointed by the Council, a very 
considerable proportion, if not the whole, of them being 
members of the Council, so that the Committees could have 
direct representation at the Council meetings when the 
Committee reports come before them. By this means all 
the views which had been w'ell supported in Committee 
could again be put by those w'ho held them on the Council. 
It could be quite understood that it might happen now' that 
a Committee came to a decision, but having no representa- 
tive on the Council when their decision W'ent up to that 
body the wdiole thing had to be rediscussed, nobody being 
there who knew the arguments w'hich had been adduced 
at the Committee meetings. All the By law's relating to 
Standing Committees, he suggested, should go back and 
be carefully reconsidered, and the view's of the Standing 
Committees taken on the subject. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes suggested the advisability of the 
Council being given some soit of lead as tow'hat should be 
done. 

Mr. WooiovARD : This might be met by a By-law enabling 
the Chan man of each of the Standing Committees to be 
ex ojncio a Member of Council. 

The Chairman : The Council at the present tune co-opt 
on the Standing Committees fivemembeis, and can havo a 
direct lepresentation upon all the Standing Committees if 
they so desiie. In what other direction is it W'lshed that 
the Council should co-opt members ? 

Mr. S.vrcHLi.L : The point is that the Committees w'.int to 
be repieseiUed on the Council, Mr. Middleton’s suggestion 
does not seem to meet the case it all, because specially tech- 
nical men are w'anted on the Committees: but if theie is 
only one member on the Committee who is a inemlier of 
Council, he can lepresent the Committee at the Council 
and bring then arguments be tore it. 

INIi. Murray : Tins point might be met by the Standing 
Committees selecting one of their memliers to represent the 
fact's to the Council if necessary. It might be done in an- 
other way by the Council granting a concession to the Com- 
mittee to be represented by their Chairman, or by any other 
member they liked to select, for the paiticular business 
that the Committee wishes to lav befoie the Council. 

Mr. Slater: That surely could be done by a resolution 
of Council. 

The Chairman : AVithin my own recollection what Mi. 
Murray suggC'-ts has been done on more than one occasion. 

Mr. Murray : That is not my point ; my point is that 
the Committee themselves should have the power of asking 

4 Y 
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to be represented in eeitdin case'<. and not k\ue it to the 
di-cretiouof the CouiiliI to inMte lepiesentatu trs to attend. 

Ml. Ciiow proposed that the Couneil should have power 
to co-opt sixnieinbeiL to each Standing' Committee in-^tead 
ol ti\e, and to add the woids *• at least one ot whom shall 
be a Member of the Couneil/' That would secure all 
Committees being in touch with the Council. 

Ml. Goin 'SMITH seconded. 

Mr. WoonwAim gave an instance of what he conceived 
to be the useiuiness of the Chairman of a Standing Com- 
mittee being tv 'ifnem a Member of the Council. A Stand- 
ing Coiiinnttee Inive n. s^nd to the Couneil their Annual 
Report, and that Annual Report is sometimes edited by 
the Council. It would be very useful if a member of the 
Standing Committee were present at the Council meeting 
when these lepoits \vere hi ought up, because in cast- they 
proposed to make any alteration he might be able to urge 
reasons why the Report should be seat to the General Body 
as it stood. 

Mr. MauTvICe Adam> said Mr. Siokes had veiy reasonably 
asked the Meeting to give the Council a lead in this matter. 
He would suggest that if they could have by light a direct 
repicsentation on the Council when any matter affecting 
thLit Committee aiose. it would be an enormous gain to the 
Institute and a saMiig of time as well. It often happened 
that by the time the Council had had an opportunity of 
expiessing an opinion and taking action, ail sorts ot things 
had happened and the Useful work done by the Committee 
had been lo-t. For instance, some immediate step for the 
protection of an ancient build mu has to be taken, and instead 
ot the Institute leading in the mattei it has to play second 
hddle to some other society or individuals, owing to the 
Standing Committs-e being powerless to act on its ow-n 
inuiative. It should be made as desirable as possible for 
the iiost men to seek election on the Committee, by giving 
them theutmost responsibility and the utmost hmit of powder 
that could properly be accorded them. 

Mr Bra 'ME said he coidially sujipoited Mr. Adam-^, 
especially m his \iew that the StLindinu Committees should 
be ijuite influential bodies, so that it should be the aim of 
members to get a seat on one or other of them, 

Mr. Crow, replying to the Chaiiman, s.ud that the clause 
amended as he piopused would read : “ The Standing Com- 
mittees shall each eon^ist ot not more than tw'enty-two mem- 
beis. namely, ten Fellows and ^ix As-ociaics. to be elected 
annutillyin themaiinei heieinattcr pio\ ided. and othei mem- 
bei' to be 5ubse([uently appointed by the Council, at least 
one ot whom shall be a member of the Council." 

Ml, GumrxT '-aid he sa.v no advantage in making Com- 
mittee^ lugger than they weie ah» ady. A Comiuiitee of 
twenty one laembeis -hould he stiong enough tor any pur- 
pose. Ii the Council wished to be diiectly represented they 
had the imhttonominatefl\e nn mbeis, and they couldnnmi- 
nate thoiii entuely tiom tht-ii own nunibei it they ( ho'-e 

Mr. Crow . I understood that this co option ot members 
by the Council was with the view of getting outside men of 
eniineiK e to lut with the CominiUet-* 

liii. Ciiciioivx. That i-i luudh the case. It sometimes 
happens that membeis of the Committee who realls do the 
best woik by the chance of the ballot lose their seats. In 
sue h ,i( ase theCouncil c o-o])t thcnn on to the Committee, and 
then services are letained toi the Institute. 

Mr. Crow -aid he had no objection tolea\ing the number 
at twenty-one. and would simydv pinpo-e to add the woids 
“ at leu't one ot whom siiall be a memhei cif the Council.” 

The pioposal having been seconded was put from the 
Chaii and agreed to. 

Mr. Bromi: proposed that the following pio\ision be 
a<l led to By -law’ 4?5 , No membei Miall be eligible for 
election 01 appointment on more than one Standing Com- 
mittee m any one year.” He thouglit it a great mistake 
toi one man to b(‘ on two Committees ; it prevented another 
man who ought to be taking pait in the Institute wmik 


fium sitting on the st cond Committee. If a member gave 
the pi Opel amount of attention to the work of one Com- 
mittee he would be doing vtiy well. 

Mr. H. H. ^rATH\^I \b . oi'jectcd to the motion. Ilwux's 
taking away the op[toiturut\ tiom the one man of st-mng 
on two Committees at oiu- lime in both of which he might 
be interested. He had had the honour of sitting on two 
Committees, and was one of the most c oimlant attendants 
at both, A legulation as purposed wouhl be curtailing 
hiS use, and c'lhtis might he in th.e -s.iiut- position. 

Ml. A R. Jkmmltt Seconded Mi. Biodie's piopositnm. 

Ml . M ex. Cl ?iippuited the piopusitioii. He him- 

self was a inembei or two Committees, but was of opinion 
that, no maitei he'W imeful .i man might he cm two Cuiu- 
miitct-s. It would be- lai muu- Uselul to ilie Institute as a 
bo'iy that tluy should h,i\e sopaiate men. The object of 
the Institute should be to bioaelen the inteiest of members 
in the W'ork which was gomg on ; the mure ilic-y could 
spit ad out the h.isc- the gieatc-r WcUild he the inteiest, and 
it was dt-siiahle to eiieOUiage the ambition of the- younger 
men to seivt- on the Committees. Although he hnnsclf wms 
one ot the standing exccmples, iie necerlheiess Rit that it was 
not fair to occupy a place that s^uiit other man might nil. 

The pioposition being put to the \ule was c.iriied. 

Mr. Brume said he had aRo to nio\e th.it an addition 
he made to the By-law pioviding that no member ^hall 
sei\e on the same Committee for meue than si\ -ucces-ive 
yeais. It ihe-y remu\ e'l a maniioin the Council at theeild 
01 six years they should e'.piaily lemoce a man fiom the 
Standing Committees at the end ul s.\ yeais. The idea 
w.ws the same— VIE to maint.nn the inteiest ot membeis 
in the woik ot the Institute. 

Mr. Gt'TU'sMiTH seeondt-d. 

Mr. A.T. Boi ton [F. said lie had been on a Committee for 
seveial years and then hail sent in his lesignation. He hael 
.since hten on another Committee foi some time, and later 
on he =houid resign fiom that too. No one oucdit to get on 
these Committees and it-mam iheie. Fc>r anyone to be on 
a Committee loi si\ year- wa- goo'l enough foi him. and 
good enoueh lor the Institute too. 

Mr. Max. Cecrke. on the same point, proposed a resolu- 
tion in the following foim . Three Feliow- and two 
Associates -hall letiie Irom the St.inding Committee on 
which they have served each year and shall not be eligible 
for re-election or appointment by the Council for service 
on the -ame Committee until the expiration of two years 
from the teimination ot their tenure of oflice." This, he 
said, was on the same lines as the resolution applying to 
the Council 

Mr. Cl ciiKi.’s pioposition not htuig seconded. Mi.Brodie’s 
resolution w’lis put tioin the Chair and caiiie<l. 

No. 4''"'. as amended, was then jiut and agreed to. 

Mr, SwoN Snfll. on No. 4U, -aid that some ot tin- diflicul- 
tics tiom which llie Standing Coniinittees sufl'ered had been 
already lefeiied to. 1 he Committees were advisory Com- 
mittee’’ only ; they w’ere appointed by the Institute, but 
weie umenahle to the Council, and not only wei*-* tiny de- 
hai re(I fiom taking indei>endent m t if>n. hut the Counc il had 
e\eii the light to toi hid them appealing against their de- 
cision m any action tliey recommended. He mo^ed that 
the last srnt'-nce ot No, he omitted, and the following 
added: ” PioMdeil that in » .ise the Council nject or fail 
to act upon any snrh lepoit m suggestion the Committee 
maylhiough it-? Chaurnan maki- a communication or sub- 
mit a lesolution then on at any General Business Meeting.*’ 
That w’ould gi\e the Committees an oppoitunity of appeal- 
ing against the Council. 

Mr, Brome pointed ont that such a provision was hardly 
nec'C'Sary. The Chuirm.in of a Standing Committee whicli 
felt itselt aggiie\ed could, in his pin ate capacity as a 
member, give notice of any sort of resolution for a' Busi- 
nesc Meeting. He could thiu ensme the matter being 
iliscu-.sed. It was not at all de''nable to put it into a By-law’. 
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The proposition being '=>eeonde(l was voted upon by show 
of hands and rejected. 

No. 4‘J was then agreed to as printed in the draft. 

Mr. Max. Clarke, on No. 50, moved that the following 
provision be added : “ No Chairman of a Standing Com- 
mittee who has tilled the othee for two consecutive years 
shall be again eligible tor the chairmanship until the ex- 
pii.ition of two years from the termination of his tenure of 
oftice.” 

Mu Slater suggested that this was a regulation that the 
Committees should make for themselves ; it was unneces- 
saiy and undesirable to put it into a By-law. 

Mr. Brodie said he had had some experience of these 
Committees. If somebody proposed at a meeting that the 
old Chairman should be re-elected, it was very difficult for 
any member of the Committee to object, and it was espe- 
cially h.iid on the executive officers who knew that the old 
Chairman was particularly incompetent. He was there- 
fore strongly in iavour of Mr. Claike’s suggestion that a 
Chairman’s tenuie of office should be limited by By-law ; 
it would get them over a serious difficulty. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes pointed out that a regulation might 
be made by the Council under By-law 35, which would be 
quite as strong as a By-law and not be so troublesome to 
change if they wanted to alter it later. If the Meeting 
would a-k the Council to diaw up a regulation to that 
effect they would do so. 

Ml. Max. Clarke said that the two Committees on which 
he wa-^ serving would considei that arrangement most 
undesirable. Both Committees were in favour of this pro- 
posal, and knew that he was biinging it forward. 

Mr. H. A. Satchell F.' --aid he knew a case of a Chair- 
man who expected to be elected to the chairmanship a 
second session and was not elected, and he did not attend 
the Committee any other time that session. Some detinite 
regulation, therefoie, which would prevent the feeling that 
a man is necessarily succeeding to the Chair would be a 
great help to the Committees. 

Mr, Maurice Adams said he could not help thinking that 
it would be better to face this thing squarely and fairly. 
What they should aim at was to get more men to take an 
interest, and more qualified men to take an interest, not 
only in the Council, but in these Committees, and there 
was no reason at all why they should not put it in a By-law. 
He should support the proposal. 

Mr. Crow oppo'^ed the motion. There were certain 
gentlemen among them eminently fitted to preside over 
the deliberations of these Committees, and he could not 
see why they should he got rid of. As Mr. Hall had put it 
to them the other night, would they think of changing the 
director of a company every two years ? From the business 
point of view' the proposal would not be entertained for a 
moment. 

The motion being put fiom the Chair w'as carried. 

Mr. Brodie proposed to omit the woixU “ have the right 
to " in the first line of No. 50, <o as to read, ** The Standing 
Committees shall each appoint ’’ Ac. These w'ords earned 
one back to the time wlien the Standing Committees were 
in a subsidiary po'-ition ; they w'eie given the right to do 
something then. Now they weie firmly established and 
they ought to be able to attend to certain business. 

Tlie jnoiRisal was put from the Chau and agreed to 

Mr. Buonir, retening to the la'-t line but one, a^ked why 
the Chan man of a Standing Committee might not call 
the Committee togethei whenever he thought fit. The By- 
law rea<l “ subjei t in all cases to the convenience of the 
Council.'’ He really did not think the Council had any- 
thing to do with it ; the Chairman of a Standing Committee 
of a great In'-titnte should have the pow'er to call a meeting 
at any time lie thought fit 'Subject to the approval of nobody 
at all. He moved that the words “subject in all cases to 
the convenience of the Council ” he omitted, 

Mr. Leonard Stoki^s : The only reason it w'as put in, I 


believe, was that if all the Committees decided to sit at the 
same time there wmuld not be room for them. We will 
agree to that. 

The proposal being put to the vote was carried. 

No. 50 as amended was then put and agreed to. 

Nos. 51, 52, 53, 54 were respectively agreed to as printeffi 

Mr Middleton, on No. 55, referred to the change pro- 
posed “ of whom the majority present shall be Fellows.” 
There might happen to be a meeting which w'as of great 
interest to the Associates and of comparatiA'ely little interest 
for Fellows ; there might be forty subscribing members and 
yet not be a majority of Fellow's. He suggested that the 
word “ majority ” should be changed to “ at least tw'enty- 
one.” The necessity that the majority should in all cases 
be Fellows might very w'ell invalidate a most useful meeting. 

Mr. Statham : I think this is a most dangerous and un- 
constitutional suggestion. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross [F.] moved to omit “ the majority ” 
and insert of w'hom at least twenty-one shall be Fellows.” 

Mr. Statham : It is the same thing ; twenty-one is the 
majority of forty. 

Mr. Gareutt : The quorum of forty is rather high. Why 
should a General Meeting collapse entirely because forty 
members aie not present? 

Mr. Leonard Stokes agreed. They should seldom get a 
quorum of forty, on an occasion like the present, for in- 
stance, when the subject was not very interesting. 

Mr. Croav : What Avas the reason for the alteration ? I 
propose the figures should remain as before. 

The Chairman : It is twenty years since the original 
figure W’as settled upon, and w'e have growm in twenty 
years ; but it lests entiiely with the Meeting if it is wi'^hed 
to go back to the original figure. 

Mr. Cross : I shall be ready to withdraw my proposal m 
favour of Mr. Crow''s. 

Mr. Jemmett seconded. All these enlargements of num- 
bers were a w'rong policy, because it made it more difficult 
for them all to take an interest in the affairs of the Institute 

Mr. Sla'ier : The object of the Council in making the- 
proposal was exactly the opposite. They thought if they 
made the quorum laiger they should be more likely to get 
members present. 

The amendment being put, that the original figures be 
restored, w'as carried. 

No. 55 as amended and Nos. 56 and 57 as printed were 
agreed to. 

Mr. H. {Shepherd [A.h on No, 58, said the fourteen days’ 
notice required to be given of motions intended to be sub- 
mitted to a Business Meeting seemed unnecessarily long. 
A question might crop up perhaps in a w'eek — a matter, for 
instance, on whicdi a Standing Committee w'as engaged— and 
it might be of such urgency that fourteen days w'ould be 
too long. He suggested they should make the notice ten 
days. 

Thi: Chairman : The notice has to be printed and issued 
to members seven days before the meeting at w'hicb it is to 
be bi ought forw'ard. We could scarcely do w'ith less than 
sesen days’ notice. 

Mr. Middle TON suggesting that the notice ought tj be in 
w'l'iting.the Meeting agreed to iii'iert the w'ords** inw'riting ’ 
after the word “ given." 

No. 5S as amended and No> 59 and 6)0 were lespectively 
put and agieed to. 

No. 61, depending to some extent on No. 44, was referred 
back to the Council, to he considered in connection with 
that By-law. 

On No. 62, on the pioposition of Mr. Max. Claike, duly 
seconded, it w'as lesolved that the number of reqiiisiticmists 
toi a Special General Meeting, wdiieh the draft proposed to 
laise to twenty, should lemain at twelve, as in the existing 
By -law'. 

Mr. Max. Clarke, on the same By-law, proposed, and it 
was duly seconded, that the following sentence he omitted 
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— M/.. Any inembtLi* desii’in ;4 to piopo^e .in auiendiiiunt 
at suc-h iiieetinur must speeity the same in a notice to be de- 
livered to the Seeietary at least three day-^ befoie the pro- 
posed ineetine." 

Ml. Garbuii, speakinu in suppoi t, said that in iuan\ 
cases it must be impossible to know whethei an auieuduh-nt 
was desirable until one had heard the lea-on-. toi the 
oii;rinal motion beiiic biou,i>ht forwaid. It would be cou- 
tiary tc* all ouhnaiy practice to uile that no ainendnunt 
could be moved at a meeting to a le solution oi Nvlncli notice 
had been given. 

Mr. Max. Clahke pointed out that at the present meeting 
a gieat many amendments had been mo\ed and caiiied 
which would have been haired out altogether if sUch a le- 
gulation weie in force .ts that piopo-ed. 

The motion to ouut the piOM-iou wa-' canied on a 
show of hands. 

Mr. Max. Clarke, on the same By-law, pioposed that the 
quorum leieiied to in the la-t Sentence ■should leinain at 
twenty, as in the existing By-law*, instead of forty, a> pio- 
pOsed. 

Mr. Slater ; It must be lemembered that this quorum 
is foi a meeting at which -ome important propo-al was to be 
brought torward, or it w'ould nut be a Special Electing. Is 
it sate to allow* motions to be brought forward and perhaps 
carried with only twenty people present ? I w-ould suggest 
making it thirty. 

Mr. Cr.oss seconded Mr. Clarke's amendment, winch on 
being put to the Meeting was lost. 

Mr. S vtl HELL thought Mi. Slaiei’s remarks convincing, 
and mG\ed that the quorum bt- thirty, of whom at least 
sixtttii should be Fellows 

Mr. Cruw having seconded, the amendment was vottrd 
upon and declared canied. 

No. t5‘2 having been put .is amended wa.s agreed to. 

Mr. Jemmett, on No. Go being put. asked for an explana- 
tion of its meaning, as it was an entirely new By-law 

Ml. Si ATER explained that on several occasion^' the Bv-law 
which prohibited the Ih'e-ident from sercing more than two 
consecutive years had been suspended by a resolution of 
the Institute in order to allow him to continue in ohice 
for a thir<l year. Tim Council had been advised bv 
then solicitors that undei the present By-laws it was not 
competent for a By-law* to be temporarily suspended in 
this way. and they therefore propo-^ed to include a provision 
to enable the Geneial Body to suspend a Bv-law if necessity 
should arise. 

No. 63 w'as then passed as printed, 

Mr. .Temmett, on No. 64, pioposed that the number of 
Fellows competent to propose the adoption of a new By- 
law 01 alter ution or repeal of any existing By-law should 
remain as at present — viz. twelve, instead of tw*enty, as 
proposed. 

Mr. Si atlr pointed out that a pinpo-alfor a new By-law* 
01 the alteration oi repeal of an existing By-law had to go 
to the Piivy Council ; and he did not think that a matter 
ot sucli importance, and involving considerable expense, 
ought to be pioceeded with unless suppoited by at least 
twenty Fellow-. This matter wa- of much greater impoit- 
ance than some of the numbers alteied that ev*ening, and 
he uiged veiy strongly that the nuinbei should remain at 
twenty. 

The propo-ed alteration having been put to the vote was 
rejoctet], and the By-law* agreed to a> drafted. 

The Meeting then adjourned till the 2sth June at a. 30. 

Adjourned Special General Meeting, 28th June 1909. 

Mr. Ei'Win T. Hm.l, Vice-Frcsidcnt, in the Chair. 

The Rec'Hliarv having read the Minutes of the meeting 
held 23rd June, tvvo inseitions were ordered to be made 
therein [see Minutes, 26th June;. The Minutes w*ere then 
pa---ed and signed. 


The Chau man invut'd coiisidciation of the remainder 
of the Diaft Bv-laws, Itcginning at No. O"). 

Mr. C. H Bromk 'I\ pointe*! out that il the report of 
the By-law- di-cu-Mou piiiite'l in tin la.-t Journai . p 
reiuaiks matle bv aiLulit 1 m* ml). 1 wtm attritaited to him, 
and he a-ked that a eorucrioii -hou’d appear in the leport 
ot the pie-ent proceedumm. — The leiiiaiks leferred to aie 
about halt-way down the 2nd Column of i» oOo -tht tir^t 
beginning, “Th.it i- ex.utlv vvluit in cannot do as a rule.” 
the SeCOIlil, “ I -ay u mo-t dt. id. diy. ' The -peaker. It 
ha^ to be explaim d. vva- not Mi. Brodie, but Mi. Max 
Claike. 

Ml. Mv\, Cl vRkI willed attention to the lUi t that the 
e.xi-ting By-law 43. lelating to the Statut.nv Boaid of 
Examiiieis. had been ins. rted in -mad type m the Duift 
By-law- now printed in tlu^ Joernve j>. o'^U. and asked 
whv the existing By-law 42 had not been also in-erted. 

The Chairman expl lined that the old By-. aw 43 ought to 
have appeared m tin- diaft 1 — ue.l ''ih May in -mall type, 
to -how that it was to be deleted. The omission had been 
made good in the eurreiu numbt-i of the JoniNiL. The 
old By-law* 42 ought al-o to have appeiivd m -mall type, 
but it had been omitted thiough some mi-undei-tanding. 

Mr. Mvx. Clmiki- : \i the liea.i ot tiie origmal diaft in 
the .S’U'ub /..eir ot the '>th May it -tate.l that " all mattei 
proposed to be omitted i- punted in -mall type.” Anytlung 
that formed part of the e\i-ting By-law > not punted in 
small type cannot. I take it, be omitted. 

The Chaikmvn : The pu.po-ed By-law - ,ac in the 
me;:: printed in bbuk type and in oru naiy i.irge ivpe. Fur 
the convenience of membei- u ha-i betn inlt udeU that what 
was proposed to be omitted sb.ould }>e shown in -mall tvpe. 
In this ease, however, the oLl By-btvv w.is accident.iliv 
omitted; but that tb.ie- not aftet t the princqtle. The 
Council s proposal- are befoie vuu 111 the clau-e' numbeied 
consecutively from 1 to S2 

Mr. G. .'i. T. Muh'Li T i,.N. -peakir.e on N_-. iU>. with re- 
gaid to the foity Fellows ' lequired to be pie-ent when 
resolution- respecting By-law- wti'elobe luought loiwaid, 
suggested that twentv Fellow- wo.ild lie iiinple fo. the 
purpose, ihey were hardly likely to get more than tortv* 
membei. s present all together 

The Ch airman -aiil that theBy-law- gov eined tht In-titute 
all ov*ei' the Lnited Kingdom an.l the Cobjiuts, and it did 
not seem rea-onable to the Council that two-third- of twenty 
nieiiiber- should -ettle the By-law- for perhap- 3,00n mem- 
ber.-. lire Council con-ideied that -uch a grave inattei as 
the alteration of a By-law should only be lesolved upon if 
forty Fellow- at lea-t were pie-ent. 

Mr. Max. Clvrke . There are nut anv thing like forty 
member- piesent now. 

The Chairman: The existing Bv laws do not require 
more than twenty; we are alteiing that. 

Mr. Midi-li Ion ; Lhider the » xi-tuig By-law.- tiieie mu-t 
be twenty pre-.mt, of whom only eleven niu-t be Fellows. 
The propo-al is to make it forty Fellow-, thus quadrupling 
the (juoium. 

The Churmvn : The pie-ent By-law vv,i- pa-s»Ml twriitv- 
two vears ago, wli»‘n we no inhered only eleven bundled 
member- Now the membership 1 - mole than double that 
niunbcT, and it i- -uielv lea-onable to in-Tca-e the quorum 
in propoition to the increase ot ineiubei- 

Mr. H. Shepherh : Thi- rai-e- anoth* i que-tion. The 
By-law* goes on to st.ite that the i.‘-olution -hall be sus- 
pendt'd on a poll being demanded bv at lea-t twenty Fel)<jvvs. 
Assuming foi ty Fellows j)ie&ent, the division might be al- 
most equal — tvventy-one foi the motion and nineteen against 

yet the nineteen would not have the light to demand a 
poll. As.sunnng it vva- desirable to bav e forty F cllovvs v oting, 
why not keep to the tvvo-third.s majoiityof the existing By- 
law? A tvvo-thirds majority would be a much more work- 
able and satisfactory majoiity than the one possible under 
the Council’s propo-al. 
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Mr. Piiojn] aj^rt-ed with the last ?x>eaker. A demand for 
a poll should be considered a-, regards the voting on exactly 
the -aine plane a^ the passing of the resolution. No demand 
for a p(dl should be leceived at the meeting unle^.s the re- 
'^tdaticii had pa-.sed by a inajoiity of at leat.t twu-thirls of 
the Fellow^ pieseiit and voting. A poll ought not to be 
lightl\ demanded, or lightly allowed to be taken. 

Mr. Mil. 1 * 1.1 i.*N : The two-thirds majority secni< re ison- 
able, but foity Fellow- is too laige a number to insist on 
having pre-eut. 

Mr (t\ului i propo-ed to make it thirty, but the propiosi- 
tion tailed for w.int of a -econder. 

Tile motion being put to the vote that the number 
-hould be toity as hi the Draft was declared 

cairied on a show ot hands. 

Tin Ch.vii:m\n put to the Meeting the pioposal that the 
majority required to iiass a resolution mu-t be two-thiids 
of the Fellows present and voting. 

Mr. Jkm.mi i r oiijected to the jiropo.sal. Suppo-mg a ne^v 
Py-law is proposed and an amendment to it is -uppoited by 
almost a two-thirds majority: not being a complete tw'o- 
thirds njajority the amendment wmuld be lo-t, although a 
majoiity of the members present were in favour of the 
aiiitiiduient and aitainst the Py-law. 

The Cmrimicx : If there is a majority against it. it follows 
that it cannot be passed by a twc-thirds majority in its 
favoui. Supposing there i? a propo-al for a new By-law, and 
a le-olution is put that it be passed : somebody moves an 
amendment, and a majority — though not a two-thirds 
majority — of those present aie in favour of the amend- 
ment. It follows that the Py-law is lost because wdien 
you put it up as a substantive motion, the majoiity who 
have voted tor the amendment cvould still vote against the 
Py-law, and theretore it would be lost. 

The amendment that the majority be two-thiids being put 
to the vote was carried upon a -how of hands— 2U for, 
2 again-t. 

Tin Cnviu^rvN put to the Meeting the next sentence — ■ 
\i/. Piovided alwa\- that the Pe-olution shall be sus- 
pended on a demand being made at the meeting by at least 
twenty Fellows that a poll thereon shall be taken by voting 
papeis.” 

Mr. GciLiiETT moved a- an amendment that the number 
of Fellows demanding a puli should be twelve instead of 
twenty. — The amendment having been duly seconded and 
put to tlie vote was declared lo-t. 

A motion by Mr. Ji M.vii tt, that the number be one-fourth 
ot the Fellows present, failed for want of a seconder. 

A motion by Mr. Mvtt. Gviidutt that the number he 
toiuteen was put and lo<t. 

Tiir CnviKMvN : With legard to the twenty proposed in 
the Draft, Mr. Shepherd has very rightly pointed out that 
if there are twenty-one voting for and nineteen against, it 
would be liard on tlie latter tliat they shouhl not h.ive the 
opportunity of taking a poll. Might we make it fifteen ? 

Mr. PiiooiE : A poll ought not to be demanded by le'^s 
than twenty in any case. 

Tlie question being put to the vote, it was agreed that 
the number .-tand as printed in the dratt. 

The Ciimumvx accepted a sugge'-tion of Mr. Nixon Hors- 
tield '.L that the final sentence of the par.igraph .-hould 
foim pait of the piovisti in the preceding sentence, so as 
to read, after the word ‘‘ x^apers," “ or it shall be susxiended," 
tVC. 

Mr. MioDLi rox. refeiring to the words in the -ocond 
Xiaragraph, “ if there are imesent at least forty members, of 
whom the majority present shall he Fellows," said it might 
happen that the necessary forty would be present and yet 
the majority not he Fellows. It nnglit be a subject in 
which the Associates were largely concerned and there 
would he an ample number pre-ent tocairyonthe meeting. 
He suggested the passage ^liould lead after “ numhers *’ 
“ of whom at least twenty-one shall be Fellows." 


Ml .JjiMMEi'T : Is not that governed by No. 55, as amended? 

Mr. JShephei;!) : The proportion in No. 55 as drafted W'as 
not, I think, in conformity with the ideas of the Council at 
all. To take a case, an As-ociate x^i'opose- a resolution 
wliicli solely in the inteiests of the Associates, and gets 
the necessary number of Fellows to support it. Supposing 
one bundled Associates w’ere piesent, the Fellowrs not being 
piesent to thenumbei of twenty, no business could po--ibly 
be donu. S uiiposing, again, a matter brought forward w'hicb 
w'as strongly in the interests ot the Associates : the Fellows 
by abstaining from coming to the meeting could stop a le- 
sulution from being cairied at all. That, I am sure, could 
not have been the intention of the Council. 

The CHAmi.vN : Associates have the right to a vote on 
tho-e subjects. 

Mr. Shepheri* : Yes, but on any xn’ofessional ^ubJect the 
business could not proceed unless there were twenty-one 
Fellow^s pre-ent. 

Mr. Dop'gla-s MAniEws ■ I do not think we ought to 
reduce this so a- to give twenty-one members the right of 
dealing with the In-titute property and professional ques- 
tions. I think at least forty Fellow's should be present. 

Mr. Mii*dletox : There might be 100 members piesent 
of w'hom fifty-one weie Associates and foity-nme Fellow-, 
and they would be unable to pioceed with any business. 

Mr. DouctLcss Mathews: I think there should be fifty 
and that there should be a tw'o-thirds majority of Fellow's. 

The CiiciRiiAX : There is a little dilficulty perhaps in 
interpreting w'hat the majority means Would it read 
belter ” declared to be carried it there are present at least 
fifty members, of wliom the majority shall be Fellows ” ? 

Ml. J. Nixon Horseield LI,] W^hatever the number is, if 
the words ” majority present ’’ or any such words remain, 
it brings us to a Gilbert ian absurdity, because the suxipoit 
of an accidental sux>erabundance of Associates will btop 
anything. 

Mr. Shepheud : Are we discussing the actual w'ords in 
this document 

The Chaikhw : W'e are discu-sing the words, but if there 
is any difiiculty they can be ^eut back tor redrafting. 

Mr. Brodie : That w'as my point ; we might vote upon 
the xioint that there he fifty piesent w'ith a two-thirds majority 
of Fellows. The Council w'ould then know exactly wdiat 
we mean. 

Mr. Hurrard : Pv insisting that the majority must he 
Fellow's it would be necessary soimUiiiK's for a ceitain 
number of Associates to leave the room before busiuost 
could proceed. 

The Chairman : I cannot read that into the Py-law. 

l\Iv. Hurrvki* : The majority must he Fellows. 

Mr. Mihpllton : I suggest it would be xieifeetly reason- 
able to make it “ at least fifty members, of wliom thirty 
shall be Fellow's.*’ 

Tiir Ciuirmvn: Supposing there wore thirty Fclknvs 
present and seventy Associates, the As-ociates could in that 
case dispose of any resolution affecting the property or 
management of the Institute. 

After some further discussiun Mr, Doiigla.ss Mathew’s's 
amendment, seconded by Mr, Matt. Garbutt. that ‘-fifty ” 
be substituted tor forty," w'as voted upon by show' of 
hands and declaied carried — t'oi, 7 against. 

Mr, DoL'tUAs.s Mathew^ pioposed that there should be at 
least a tw'o-thirds majority of Fellows, 

IMr. pROL»iE seconded. 

Mr, Mii)i*ia TON suggested the advisability of stating a 
definite number — sav thirty. The *■ tw'O-thiids majority" 
proposed might lead to a difficulty it there vvere a great 
number of Associates present. 

Ml. SvxoN Sni re: Could wo not reter tliis pait back to 
the Council.’ Wdiat is wanted is that the Py-law should 
be framed so that a majority of Associates could not 
ovoivnle the Fellow-s m dealing with the propeitv of th - 
Institute. 
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’■'at .lb loitN -lio ill It Ft 11 K\ tilt n. It ri'tit \\a- l 

- i'.,..t " . ' ,o-Mt iMiii .ita’i. • aii'l I » > -\.--ot I LI. - att. ii I '1 
"L V CO .. 1 li I'o. .t tiicii i' \ o Aa.\- it tli,.t hapi't ut -i. lii'N'. - 
. oo tiif laattei uoiill p. ''.I'cv le t \ 0 ^ piioiaJ ’ \ iiui -o - 1 .i ht 

a ''i Mit V-- ' ‘\.tt - Wo .o'l It tik;iua\ti\ po.p. i urti'-t 
.:i : i tliiiik '..-t Mf -1 not oii,ttt It tit-: A--ot Ht- tnm nji 
. -r. It- I’-'ic' , till 1 \\ c lice'll I'.ut Ut aliai ‘1 tn.i.t tilcV \\ 1 . L 

it ' anv:hi'i.r ab-aol 

lit. Cii'vi.ai'N Til. [lo lit 1- whttLci t-u .amo. in< in* 
iicL- -ii'o ml -o\-.in Inc lu-titiitt- in ic-p..t oi it- piop-i:\ 

Oi ni.iiu aciiifiit 

A Ml 'oo K TLa.e tm v not an ^ .] lA iiyii: w rh Ftla.n - 
lo'iln tit Cnait> i ’ 

Mi. Ht Viiit- clac-etl^oi the Lhiai-tta A--o^ia: - 

hate the maht iM totina oil everyth. n_ tonmete’l v .th tin 
li'-tirnie on tin. .|m.-tio'i oi iJy.’tan - It Vc 

atrm.ipt to lay I >\mi tliat t’ne niajo. ty oi nn-mbo.- ^ i- -eiit 
at a ineet.n^' inU::t ue FeliO'A'J^^, I .nn aii'.Lll ve -hail -et 
li-lo .. hopel;?.s -.1 Jiic .hty. I: a ate-aiiil i- lOIi-.-Ic:-...! 
t'.t.t--ooy It tvoall he -uiiiLitnt to -L.p'ilatc that a citain 
n.n'i'ir.r oi iin. nilLi- -hall be FlIIjw- .inbi 1 th iik v . l may 
e Ji inleiitly nu-t t-* the ,a:oT p.t'.i'-nierit of the Ae-OLiate- 
t-J I'.'I the I ad of the I’ellow-. 

At a'lien-liin-iit. in .\ed t.y Mi. II lijiiaL.l .orl - eoinl d 
by Ml. Max. Li uke. to .Jter tin. 'voidina -o a- t-. lead * of 
v.honi at Ictm: i-jrty -^11:111 be Felluvts." wa- Noted upon by 
vio-'- ui h.ind- and caiiied— 20 lOn 1 ..o,nn-t 

Mi. Ho’/or MvrHLW-- moved that tin ni.ijoi m it jUin.d 
.n -tippijit -Ljuld ijc a t vo-th.ii 1- ' iiia_,onty. and the 
pi -p-' 5 il oc-irg seconded and put i-; the Note 'Va- aoteea to. 

Mr, dhip.ii ir : A- I liaNe to nio.i an anntndnn.nt to the 
- .oii-l puaViaph. I had hetterdo it nt uiie.. iu.Io^eit i- put 
a^ a hole. In Fy-hi’A d-5, in deahi a itli Genei.J Meetiiia-. 
wc have in.nie the ■juorurn twentv. At G-ne.al MeAlnni 
W‘ inma lip p.of* --'onal <pae-tion--. anil now' ,<ie laMiiy 
down ,( (pl.i-um oi loity ti-i a 2iiote--ional '[le-tion MTiat 
b to 1 'c traii-<i cteli at a General Meetiii- ''.hich ha- 

a pa.-t tnt of t’Vcntv when ail i-li-ine-- iut- to be litalt With 
.0 ti (h.nt i.ii .Mii.tio'.^ with a p.ioinni oi loity ' 

Tin. ( iriin.[\N , A l.Ttiieiai Mtot-nu in Ey-law nn an- 
an Lh-iinaiv M. eTino when a jiaper i- itad, 

Mr .!■ iMi'M f ouln not V e h .ive out • <mv pi- >n_ --imial 
'1 n.-t on- ' noiiillNdja ♦F) -o that th* v i.ould hi (h-cu--i d 
ai a GLiieial Mi.cmii: wil’n a oKoiuni ot t'.%tiit\ ’ I ijiutL 
-e*- iht. pjiiiT ahout in‘optrty : iait -ure^y pnueb- onal 'pte-- 
tion- .ne tin Atio » bii-ino-- of the In-titnte tind iT Voii 

40 to Ii 1 . . a '-.[It 1,1 1 Mot tine V. Ill) a .pi'M mil ot toil} it i- 
p'lttirm b.ml: tin l/ii-iin -- ot tin In-titnle, 

iiii (ht'ii. IP. , I’jy-lciW .'m -<)y- that pioti.--ional quo-- 
tioii- -h.isi ho t.il I n ,!t En-uie-- Mi ctiny-. 

-H' fi I I! Li . .Viid tiio (pioiiini of lift} Would atqiU to 
. il Ibi-Ine -- Ml - tine - / 

i ill (' .1 I!, i \ : V. 

Mi d i I ',1 ■ I j . ( , [into t ha 1 (Ml ( [1 1( -t i on - d( ,1 h loj w 1 1 ii 
'■i- Iti-rant. pio[>tii\ vo- oiubt to t .a( I .i ([110111111 ot titts. 
('ll Mt ,t }; .t-iiic.,., Mootiii'j -Liolva (]U<)iuniot t\\ e nty uu..;ht 
lo be 1.1 iu* oiioiijh I iiioNc tliat we omit fioni tin -» eoiol 
p.dMetapli tin woi.U ■ oi an} ]<iole'.'-ion<i 1 t[uo-tion." 

Ml I’l i.( N E Ti 1 .}.- -t I oinlMtl 

M. Lh.ov. . Miylit 1 tlmt tho pvopn com -m w ouhl 

h.‘ I ) diMde That -troiid paiai^i.iph Into two? In tho fu-t 
)im ae.i .1 ph \\ ( di . 1 ! \Ml h :t 1 1 -olntnm attoetnnj; liv-l.i w In 
tb* -((Olid pai.iei.ipli wo deal sMth aio-oliUmn atteitinq 
the piopeity 01 inanj.itomoiit. In tlie thud para^rjiNi ph we 
-h-'t.ml d* ,11 with aie-fjltiTio'i atter tingpiote--ionaEpn -tiun-. 

ini Ciiviimw, 'I’in If 1 - no hai tn in ^ubdisidnnj it. 
^Witi would Nou -no'-ic-t a- logaids ipiorum and \oting ’ 


Ml C .'A . I th ”.k L* a- K -.lid- I'loiM-, ,,n -1 q n .-t,..'!- 
-11 . . I [.-.'p .t 1 -hi h mpti, i. nt : I .i.) 11 't think 

Vo .1 .'.1 ht .i. 0 III* Il II . i>ioi , 1111 -. h, L 1 -- oo',} i - .‘1, 
ol 1 .I'o. 1- \ }!' I'll, ini-o, t„ ao -oi’- ot 

1, a-.Oi- p o', r '0 mit 'P-- OLii It 'A lu; I h, \.iy 

h -1 1 ti'"-M ‘>]n' ■ nn i o p o l a -I unn m-ni n -t t-. n 
a'.’. I ' o i'o ' ,1 , i 1 p , 1 I * ai no it '1 -4 

\V -h .t - oI 1 1. ('h I L o'lo'i'^, [I ..f. -- o'lal 

lit. L’o 1 ' \ ’I'o .i'i n t ...’A .-i- .1 -o .1 ;r t. . ,* 

Vo o t 'o ‘ ' n i * -h -1 n 't 'It [ - .’1 tin -n. 

} h .IS- n- oi: - 1 . in '1 b* 1 .1- ot ’ . 

.Mi. I o'. • Ip' ‘p L- ■ O’ inn 11 * •( it N. rh. it 
p.Ua-mp’ ‘2 ■ t . u h- amp th- pn n -- -’la. 

tiin -t.oi - . it-, t' . . I (’ I 

■ M. II ( . hi 

ihi. Cimu. ’ I'a*m0pn Ml -l.-im, -t - .P mnil’o - 

i.p. '” .L -ho'A oi h.Lioi- t . .L- . 1 ' I t 1 1 

Ml. (. .. .’4 -n iki’io . ,n h - . ’10 oh 1 -.L 1 I I ' t ’i .1 

qK-m.nht lint '1 -t th nh t’... \ o nd o 1 Tht m. .>n*\ 

I L ho ' a m -. .. p .-n inn - 't n- .b ’ i - 1 n « ii- m 1 

It -’.pp... t'.'i by th. N.teoltlel a/ tl ry . >I !(■■ ■' p.t -miT 
dht: Cn I ’’N . I>1 tlnp.. I .--e V I. -In-.h l * I* -.k o. \a’. 

Iirnn iht. p: ne’p’. wh eh . n t’ .-tipn I'" E’ - .i. - tio”; 
b . 0 , 11-1 ' p t ( t ‘i i \i/ til, it am : p’l ]t op ) t lom I I't ,,oA 
who ..it- tht -t iioi epnl m.’.c 1 1 ..p, -n-.b.r mc.-ih, , la-i 
he piL.-enr. 

Mr. Ci. 'W : I will m-.t : }o .1 \ ,, w a-^d *ay tha’ tin lo 

-in.uM be th .en lb ib.W- pu - 'p 

Mi. M.\ Cl.’., tih: AVouMMi e ...w i,e .p mo d it w, havt 
tw .3 cl'.u-.--. t’lc hi-t b, p _ .V ..'I . 4 .: .1 \ pi0p(<-.A 

aiiechno tbt p. . -p.. 1 ty oi nm , ’ n. nt o'" : 'n K.i},i' i’i-t,:.tt 

-h.All be -be ...t. I t" i-i L'.iiii. 1 It t‘ tu .1. p . It a" b i-t 
putv luembf. 1- aial ,:o 01 '.v* : P' t ’u-" i*..-' d a. d tiun 
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twi. nty.ont Fti'u.. - pic-t nt. 

lilt (.’11 M'.Ai , L'liat i- ihi ]M’.i[)o-.i! Ih'N. 'h h tilt 

N ott be e.uuo'l * 

dill. Ci'.'W : Ev a -iinple inajoiit} 

Mr. Mw Ci M.KU ]U4.p0'ing ,! T’\4..rniid- m. pTitva- i.snl 

down bn tie [titp lon- K'-oIiUioM tbMitwilli .n tin- l>ydaA 
tin* pio[i''-ul, duly -» 1 oinlml. wa- p.it to tin \o!e and 
lb ' l.tl'f I emu* 'h 

Mi dminiii. -jtoak.no on tho })io\o.) in tin in 4! 

pa I a'- 1.1 oil tin n ot iin d to lit -01 nt m 1, 1 U 1 ) n t \ .1 * to 

win linn tin ('oinieil wtn It. .ipid ]• oal!} .nnl m-'nilE b\ a 
M.-olutioH ot a Gtiaial Mot tmo. liio ii -.’nlnui- won* 
tb .ill vMili in I bo E \ - l.iw - w nil ._it .u * \.o fit-nlo. b.n now In u 
w.m It biid ilown ili.it t!io ('oiiiu'd -Iniiibi a' t np.>n tin in 
w In-u pM * o'd Gi. limb I -I . .0. j tilt 10 w.m -oiiii ft-j.ildoubt 
about the (’ounc'l - bt inp iioiiml to 1 ai i v out .* u oihuion 
of tbo Gom i.il Eody, and In- tboiielif it ^botil.l bo in.ob 
(bail ill the E\-l.iw'- tliul llio (’ounci! noh hmiii'i bmut 

upon a re-ohition unb -- tin v talb'l foi a iMlbtt. 'Jin* 

Counoil wtri’ now oi\on pow»i' to i-ad foi a ballot, ami be 
thought it onglit to lio lani iIoah m tin Itv-biw- tliat tin- 
Cnum il mu-t aot on u -"1 iit n.in wuliin .i -pooitiod linn , 
01 el-e take a p-ill upon the ‘jUf-tioSi IJ, lunbi-tooil th.it 
the Council Innl tak*'U logsj opninm a- to whetln 1 ihoy 
woio iioiiml h\ io^,>liiTion- of tho Gonoj.d Eo.l\ 

Iili CIIVIUMVN u pile I that tin* CuuiuU weie 1‘bvtedto 
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mana,!Jt‘ the alfaiis ot the Institute, and no clnince re-nlu- 
Tion earned in that room couhl control the Council in that 
re-pect. The Council had often to act upi )n pi ivate intoiina- 
tion wliii h ( uuhl not ht "poken about iiuhlu ly. It would he 
nio^t unwnc to bind the Oouncil to cany out every resolution 
pa^'t-d in that loom. There w’eie occa-iom when it would 
h« tatal l(» iho iiitti'c of the Institute if the C< mncil weie 
lftrt'H<l intliisw.ic. rndi-r llie C’liartci rheentir^^ inanaye- 
nit.ni ot the allaiis oi tli- Institute i- \* -ml in tlu^ Council 
-ubjeet to the By-law-, and it wa- ab-olutely nece--ary that 
they ^hniild liave a certain amount ot di-citlioii and ti eedom 
ot .'Ction. 

Ml Ji MMi II . We are to understand, then, that a resolu- 
tion or the In-titutr insnuctin- the Council detinitely to 
do a ccitain ihin.u is not hindiin: upon them. 

Tin Cii.nnMAN : You mu-t not try to pm me dowm tothi^: 
it 1 - ceiy ditlicult. I must not be taken to suggest that the 
Council aie likely to be in oppo<ition to re-olutions of the 
In-titutc. It IS much the -ame heie a- in the House of 
Common-. A re-olution pas-edin the Hou-o ot Commons 
IS not binding on the Ministers— it is a general expression 
which the Mini-tei - geneially give eiiect to it they can. 
So a lesolution passed in this loom would go to the Council, 
and the Council would give etiect to it if they could do so 
without detriment to the Institute. Beyond that they could 
not go : it would be luinous to the Institute it they did. 

Ml. .TmniEij : I suggest that it is competent tor us to 
hace a By-law binding the Council to cany out a resolution 
of the General Body. 

Tin CmiKMcx : I think no Council could possibly accept 
it if you did. 

iMr. Hur.r.ciui; Sui.\\ mi a profes-ional question the 
Council ought to carrv out the mandate of the Cleneial 
Body ^ 

Tin Cmii.Mvx: It would, of cour-e, carry out such a 
mandate, unle-s there wvr- grace reason to the eontrai'y. 

Mr. DoutTLAss Mathews, speaking on a point ot oidei. 
objected tliat this matter had no connection with any 
amendment betoie tile Meeting. 

Mr. Jj MHEir : I beg to inoce an amendiuent that a reso- 
lution shall be binding on the Council. 

iMr. Hiimcim seconded. 

^Ir. S vK HI r 1 : The objection sc-eius to be that the Council 
might be called upon to act by a snap resolution. Could 
not that be safeguarded by the Council’s exercise ot their 
powcu to demand a pull ? 

iMr. Ji MMi i r : That is my proposal. They shoubl either 
demand a poll or cany out the resolution. 

Tin’ Chmumax : I hope the Council will not be put in such 
an undigndit'd po-ition. The piopo-al nuan- that the 
Council would have to appeal to the Geiieial Bcidy as to 
whether they shall manage the affairs of the Institute as 
^hev think best, oi whethei tbey should obev a resolution 
caiiuJ i>eihap- liy twmity or thnty people m tins room. It 
i- a nm-t dangeious thing. 

Mr Si \TiTv\t : The Council are not absolutely bound to 
< any out any r(‘-olution : they could not be bound to caiiy 
out tins. 

'i’ni’ CifciiiM vN : Imagine' the Council ha\ing a resoluticui 
carried against them, and then coming to the General Body 
who laid elected them two or three months betoie and a-k- 
ing for support. 

Mr. Ki:m sr Xew ion : Tlie Council would be no longer a 
Coum il but a ivgi-tiy office ; no (me would remain a inem- 
Ih'I* ot it ten minutes aftm* such a u’-olutiou 

d'be piopo-al m/. that a ic-ohuion pa— ed at a (ieiieial 
Meeting, -nb]e(.t to tlie Councir- cluilleiiging it by \oting 
papt'i-, -ball be binding on the Council — being put to the 
M)t(' w.i- de lea ted by ,i large majority. 

On By-law tbl b( mg put for adoption a- amended, a jno- 
po-ai by Mr. Krne-t Newton, that the Bv-law be leferred back 
to the Council to cmliody tlie amendments and lediaft it, 
wa- agreed to. 


The Meeting ailjourned at 7.10, and the di-cu--ion was 
resumed at s.4U. 

Nos. 00, 07, and 08 w'ere agieed to as printed. 

Ml. G^LiiunT a-ked why. under ‘ Studentship- and 
Frizes.” the old clauses 07 and Os weie -tiuek out ’ 

The Chcieman explained that it was con-ideied nn- 
necess.iiv to specify the prize- m the By-law-. There weie 
mam otheis beside- rbo-e mentioned in the exi-ting B\ - 
law-. No. OU a- it -mod co\cretl e\ervthing. 

Xijs. 00. 70, and 71 w'ere agieed to as piinted. 

Mr. Staihcm, on No. 7*2. refeiring to the onii--irai of 
tile iullowuig sent' nee ti oui the old Bv-law. •• But -honld 
the CcMincil not publish -uch Paper within eighteen months 
from Its rtception the author shall have a right to publish 
it.’* asked why it had been omitled. Isuiely the luihoi 
might ha\e the light to publi-li it <itlei a ceitain tune ’ 

The CHAiiiiiAN pointed out that the By-law read ■■ e\eiy 
paper. Ac., may he published by the Council in any way 
and at any time that they may think proper, unle-- theie 
shall have been a pievious engagement with it- auihoi to 
the contrary.” That covered eveiyrhing : theic w as notbii.g 
to prevent the author publishing it the Council did not : but 
there was no neees-ity to put that into the By-law. 

Nos. 72, 73. 74, 75. 76. 77. 7'*^, 70, SO. and 8l w’eie agreed 
to as piropiosed in the Draft. 

THI' FORMS OF HECLAR VI ION. 

Mr. Garruit, on the Forms ot Declaration being put. -aid 
that the forms now’ submitted w’eie much mcjre -tiingegt 
than was necessary or desirable, and he a-ked ka^e ter lead 
to the Meeting some clauses now befoie the In-titntiun of 
Civil Engineer-, and which would probably be adoptt d. 
They weie to be binding on every coiporaie mend er ot the 
In-titution and were as tollowc- : ■' 1. He bh.dl .u t in all pio- 
fes-ioiial iiiattei- stiictly in a tlduciaiv niannei with rig.nd 
to any elieiits whom he may advi-e, and hi- cbaiges ii> 
such clients shall constitute his only remnnei ction in (con- 
nection with such work. 2 He -hall not at-cept an\ ti.idr- 
( I nnnii--ions, di-count-, allowanc(^-, or anyindiuet piotit 
in connection wuth any work which he i- eiigaued tode-imi 
or to -upermtend, or wuth any professional bnsine-s wliuh 
may be enti listed to him. 3. He -hall not, while act me m 
a professional capacity, be at the -ame time, witliuut dis- 
closing the fact to his client-, a director or member of. or 
act as agent for, any contracting or inannfactniing liim. 
or othi'i’ busines- wuthw’hich lie may ha\e o( casion to dtail 
on behalf ot his (.lient-, nor have <iny tinaneial iiitt le-t in 
such a busine-s except a- a -luireholder theitin 4. He 
-hall not receive, directly or indiret tly. any royalty, gra- 
tuity, or comml-sion on any patented or protected airiGe 
used on work wlmh he i- caiiyingont tjr his client-, mib'ss 
and until such royalty, gratuity or comnii--ioii has been 
expressly authorised by tbo-e clients, 5 He -hall nut 
impioperly solicit prole--ional work, either directly oi b\ 
an agent, nor -hall he pay, by i onuni--ion oi otlieiwi-e. any 
pei’-on who may introdiK'e clients to him. 0, He shall not 
l)e the medium of payment- madt' on liis clu-iit-' behalf to 
any coutr.u lor or bu-me— firm (unle— that be -pei lallv 
reqin-sted by the elieiii-’i, but -hall only i— ue ceititieate- or 
leconimend.ttions for payment by his clients. 7. He -hall 
mg in any jciit of the British Dominion- .idveiti-i* loi pu'- 
ft'-sional emphyvment.'’ Mr. Gaibutt -ubmitted that tln-e 
legulalion- coveied the giound very well. They gave fiee- 
dom to a man to hold investments, and it was rea-onable 
that a man -bould inve-t in sonu' bu-ines- that lie moie or 
le-- under-tood. Why, for lu-tance. -houl 1 imt an an hitect 
hold -bares in the A-sociated Bortland Cement Maiiufac- 
tuier- ? If a man were carrying out woik in the South of 
England he would \ery likely be using that mati.n.ib and 
It would bo very hard if ho wt.re compelled eithei to hold 
no shaies in such an undertaking or to prevent his client 
using the mateiiab although it might be the very best avail* 
.ibh' at the moment and in the di-tnct in whii h he w a- 
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working The point aieely wanted labouiing. Xheio 
wa-^' one point in the leitulation? he had ja?t lead that ap- 
pealed not to be co\ered by the propo^td In-titute Declara- 
tion-. and that he thouudit ought to be coseUMi — \ i/ paN mg 
for the intioduetiou of bu<ine>.-. The Knuuneeis* leufulation 
read : ’“Noi -hall he pay by eoinmi-Mon or otherwise any 
peiseii who may introdiiet client- tohun ” He w ould '^ueae-t 
that the Council should con-nler the KngmeLi-’ leaiilatinn-: 
and put -oniethiUL'’ like them into form in sub-tit at ion foi ihe 
Dedaratiou now proposed, and that they mi edit brima them 
up at the ne\t Meeting with the Dy-law- whieh had btLii 
leferred back. 

The Chairman agreed that there wa- -omethiie: to be 
-aid with regard to aichitect- beine -lutreholdei- in liiiuted 
companies. He had leceivetl one oi two letter- on the sub- 
ject himself. As legaids the In-titution of Ci\il Lngineeis. 
howe^er. it must not be turgotteii that many of the membei- 
of that body were the engineer- to trading companies; it 
was part of their business ; but architects were not connected 
with companies in that wmv. With legard to the clause 

I promise that I will not have any interest m any con- 
tract or in any materials suppUed to any w'oiks on which 
I may be engaged^— would it meet membei-' views to add 
“• unles- as a shareholder in a limited company, in which 
case it shall be disclosed to the client *' ? It seemed to him 
dc-irable that if anything" in wTiich they had an intere-t 
weie -pccitied it should be disclo-ed to the client At once. 

Mr. G-aueutt : It i-^ the essence or the whole matter that 
their position should be disclosed : if the client thoroughly 
uiidei stand-, theie can be no objection. 

Ml. S'lALH'.M : The client wmuld have a certain -usplcion 
when he found the mateiial of a company in which the 
architect was a -haieholdei speciried even after he w'as told. 

Mr. Gvimuri : I do not think one -hould be compelled 
by this Declaration to sell ab-olutely regtirdlees of every 
other con-ideiatioii. 

The Cnur.MAN ; I think our Declaration that you -hould 
not have an\ intere-t w’hatever is -ound : hut if you want 
it altered, you might put in the w'ords I have -uggested. 

Mr. SrATHvii : I am of opinion that it should stand as it 
does. It much better. 

Mr. SATt^HELL -tionely -uppoited Mr. Gaibutt. The 
proposed restriction wa-j an entirely new intioductiun. and 
one was inclined to a-k wTiy a Declaiation which had 
proved -utlicieiuly -tiingent in the pa-t -hould imr be -u 
111 the futuie. Could it be that the In-titute. m broadening 
its ba-fc and admitting a new’cla-s ot members, con-ideied 
it nece--aiy to exercise a -tionger contiol in the future than 
it had done in the past? It -o, he thought it uiifoi t unate. 
It might l)e \eiy de-ir,ible t<j -et up high ele.ils, Imt if they 
could be lea-oned out of by mental le-ei datums they -eemed 
to him to sap the very morality of any corpor.ite boily. 
He thought he was -afe in stating that there were a con- 
sidei able number of architect- inlere-ted in indii-tnal com- 
panie- of one s<ut or another, and indu-tiial companies 
dealing with building material- foimed a larger proportion 
of iini-tiiig media than wa- u-uallv reali-ed. He liad 
lai-ed this i|Ue-tion the other d<iy wnth a member of the 
Council, who, however, did not •seem fully to appieciate the 
po-ition hec iu=e he took the siew that, weic a member, fur 
instam e. meiely a dt bentuic-hulder in a laigo> coipoiation, 
the Council w'uuld con-ider the inteiest tuo insiuniticant 
for notice. 

Thj, Cii.ui.MAN : Nut in face ol this Decdaration. 

Mr. Saic'hkle: The member in (question was an active 
member of the Council and that appeaiM to be lii^ Mew, 
and I am glad to liear yuur opinion — Continuing, Mr. 
Satchell 'i.iid it -eemed to him that it was not the fpie-tion 
of the Council taking the matter up, but that it altected 
the honour of Fellows tliem-ehes, and he thought it 
would be very har'l for the General Body to impo-f’ a De- 
chiiation which would iitfect a consideiable number of 
membci- and might compel them, W'ere the new* re-tiictions 


to be ai. ttd upon, to -til tluii luddiivas. Members did 
occa^ionally ha%e money lu iuse-t, ami he thought Mr, 
Gaibutt made an t\ceidingl\ -touig point when he 'said 
that It wtuibl unduly mamp -ui h iiu nibei- in then pihate 
cut um-tance- if lhi\ w> it e«tniptlli‘d to invt -t in com- 
paiiie- who-e conct lU- lhe\ little un«lti-too<l ht-Lau-e tlio-e 
that they did umhi-tami wt le imhiddin tin m Suiely it 
could not bt' -.lul that iteiiia, - i\ , a dt bt ntui e-liuMer iii .i 
laiet' (.oinj'aigs wmuM pitju-b, , .> m» mb. i'- judmin nt 

Takt' ihf 1 i-lam e ut tin* i'tutbtnd Ct an at Manufa* lurt i-. 
A debt.‘nLiiM'-hulilt 1 Ihol -ume t 1 ntio 0(11) ,,f capil.il b» hind 
him. and .lU ui dt i iiiuie ui b -- < uidd not p*)--ihl\ aO. 1 1 
hi- huMinu. li thi- l» nu ni w t le tbe b. .-t. -uu 1 \ it w.i- 
\t‘rs undt -irable that a elitiit -houM h- prexcntcl usina it 
bct.aL,-e uf hi- aicUlett'- iniiiulc-imal mtcir-i. A-ain, 
aichitects weie occ.i-itnially tiu-ttis tor their wi\e- ui 
Others cttunected With them. As such tra-tc *5 the\ wcie 
natuially inteic-ted in the -ucie-s ut the iii\ t--tmt*nts to a 
greater ui le-s exttiil. ami tin propu-*-d u-tiictiun co\ticd 
inter LSt both iliitLct ami indirect. Fuitln-r, they iniLtht 
inherit the nnestment and it would be \ eiy h.irtl to compt 1 
them to dispo-e ot it. po-sibl\ at a -aci itice A- an example. 
It happenttl that he became intere-tcd in some -hare- in 
a company deeding with buildiim maiei.als. Though he 
liad -onie personal lutere-t in them he wa- piactieaHy 
in the pu-iti.jii or a tui-tee. Their \aUie had deciea-ed 
-nice they weie puieha-e<l. ainl thec could nut be di-pu-til 
of exce[>t at a mater ml -aci itice. In a ceitam conti.ict In- 
huilder obtained seme materials from this company, and, 
a- ti matter ut rai_t. he (Mr. Satchell) wa- able iiom his 
cuiinectiun with iIil cumpany tu SLi\e his client.-' intei«-r. 
but under the proposed lestintionhe -hould, he a--uiued. 
have had to compel the ]»u Ider to c^ase obtaining '.rood- 
fiuiu the Company he liad bttU dtaliim with tur man\ 
yeais. He felt -o -trongly uii the whede qm -tion that he 
must a-k tbe mduluence of the Meeimg for the lenarh at 
which he was iiealing with it. He must tmpha'-i-e that 
the li.indful uf meiiibci - ill tlnit louin < ould nut in faiiiie— 
control the act, on ot the ‘d.OOO and mure memhem of which 
the Institute consi-ted, and -o long a- there weie any 
memhLi- who lefu-ed oheilieiice to d -tiinuent it-tnctiun 
of tin- kind, ur e-r,ipt d it by -uiiie mental lestnvatum. 
they would be di\iding tin. In-titute into ineinbeis who 
o'beyed the -pirit and other- who obeyed onl\ the lettei — 
a \ f 1 V iindi -irahle -ituaiiuu. A- levaid- a qualiti* atiun. 
he thought the Clmirnmn'- -imge-teil -tiiml.iiiun of di-- 
clu-.ing the inttie-t to the t lieiit would priLahly meet tiie 
case. There wa- another point It an aichitect had invente*! 
-ume -[lecial appliance ui m.iteiial. it was hard that hicaii-t 
he had an\ inteie-t in it hi- < In nt -hould b* del>ain d u-ing 
it; and \et the aichitect might m.t la able tu atfurd tu 
foiuo !in\ ret'irn iui tlie tinn* and ( xpenditure empluyerh 
Guoling hi- own expeiance again, -ume yeai- ago he was 
iiucre-ted in a patent, and lie <m[)luud it witli the full 
knowledge ut hi- client a- tu tlic extent of hi- intere-t, 
M'liy -liould he not ^ It would suiely be vei\ unde-iiable 
fur the Council to iui})o-c -uim re-tin t’on wlin h t]ie\ did 
not liaidly eiituice, and whicli jM-ihaji- -ume ot tin m^elve- 
iiiight nut feel di-po-ed lit*-'r,i!iy to eumply with. Sm li a 
restriction did not, lie belie\ed, e\i-t ;n tin* medical pio- 
f' —ion, ami he did nut tlinik it should ilo -o in anhitic- 
tuie -u lung as an arcliitect acted -ti.i ighttoi w*adlv with 
hi-^. client- ; -and it an arcliitect could n 't be tiu-ted to do 
so witliout -uch a le-tintion iio cl.iu-o Unit could be 
inseited would control him. 

Mr. Dkooi]’ : May 1 a-k it thi- Declaration i- retro- 
spective ? 

The CnxriiwAx : It would Im- d.--irah!e if it could he. 

iMr. S.V'KiimL. You could nut )ia\e two cla-se- of 
Fellows at the same time : those tluit -ubmit to the new 
Declaration although they ha\e not -igned it, and tho-e 
tliat submit because tliev lia\e -ianed it. 

Ml. Buumi : i -uljimt that a man wlio joins the limtn 
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tute and this Declaration must absolutely carry it 

out. 1 lia\e not 'signed it. neithei have I invented anv- 
thing. Tliat is the di-tinction I wiAi to draw. I ^\ould 
sugge^'t that alter the ^\old "or'' you {mt in the woid 
“directl}. ’ so as to read ‘*1 ]noiiii->e that I \m 11 not ha\e 
anv inteie-t in any eontiact. oi diiertly in any materials." 

Til! C'hviumvn: That is \eis d.ingerous. I leali'^e, how- 
evo*. that then* is a ditlieultN tiom what Mr. Satehell has 
'.aid. Could we dtail with it by 'aving alter the woid 
•• engaged," instead ot what I previously said. ’* unless the 
fact is disclosed in writing to the client ' ? 

Mr. Mv\. Cmuki : I have wiitttii down a paragraph: 
‘•mile-' a- a sh.ireholder in any limited liability company, 
in which case the fact should be disclosed to the clients 
and their wiitten sancticn obtained to the u-e of the 
-pecilie*! matLiaih" 

The CiiAiiiAiAN : You need not get their written sanction 
so long as it is disclosed in wilting. 

Mr. ChumrTT : With regard to my own remarks, I should 
like to be peimitted to state that I ha\e no inteie.st in any 
trading concern svhate\er. 

Mr Ekxest Newtox: I think it should be either in or 
out eiitiiely. Has it been found to woik very badly before ? 
Have you had to lemoiistrate with many members tor re- 
commending materials? I have no shares in anything: but 
I have a Lu-eat sympathy with wdiat Mr. Satchell says. 

The Ciimeoian: We have not had that particular clause 
in betoie. It is (juite fair to the client if it i> stated in 
waiting to him. 

Mr. Kuxest Newt ox : I think, if you ^tate it in writing to 
the client, you might as well give it up altogether, because, 
the very luomciit you state it in writing, the client would 
say : •■ There is something in this, and I will not have it.” 
Piesumabiy an aicbitect would not go m for these things 
if he did not think they W'ero good. 

The Chairmax : But that opens the door to all kinds of 
dishonesty by dishonest people. If it is disclosed to the 
client in wilting, then it is all above board; but if it is not 
d.scbjsed.in wilting, unless there is a strung clause like 
this.it is oiiening the door toa mo'.t repiehensible practice. 

Mr. Shepherd : Would there not be a dihiculty with re- 
gard to the client ? Supposing a man wms dealing with a 
Council, consisting of a «lozen men or bO, he might tind 
liimselt m a very dhiicLilt pushion, for one or other of them 
would be certain to have the idea that the architect would 
not be without some interest in what he was specifying. 

The ChvirjIax : Having had a good deal of experience 
with public bodies, I can only say that you should never 
allow aiiUhing to be specified in which you have the 
remote-t inteic'd <lirectly or indiiectly. 

Ml. S\.\ox Sx' EL : 1 think your experience has been 
the experience ot a good many of u-. and I suggest that 
the clause should be left as it is. It you gi\e tlic 
clients an idea that you have an interest, no matter what 
;\ou -ay. they will still think that somehow oi other you 
are getting an illicit commission. I think we should keep 
out of any connection whate\er with iiny thing in the 
specitication : no matter how lioimurable a man may fe(‘l, 
it hi' has an inteicst in anything he i)i'und to h.ue a 
slight bi.is towards it. That is the reason why personally, 
altluuigli, like Mr. Satchell, I have nnented one or 
two things, 1 ha\e nevei patented ^inyihing <uid never 
would, 

Mr. Mowruav Greex : A good deal has been said 
about clients, but I should like some protection against 
the sccretaiy of a company who, seeing that I have shares 
in his company, insists that I slnill specify their goods. 
I would like the declaration to stand, because it prevents 
me inve-ting, and 1 should not get worried by such men. 

Ml. Si’ATHAM : I entirely agree with the last speakci. I 
would advise most strongly that it siionld be retained as it 
stands. The profession cannot keep itself too clear from 
the slightest suspicion. 


Mr. .Temmett : Might I secorcl that ’ 

The CHAiRiiAX : Does anybody propose an addition .? 
Is there any motion to add to the word- in the print 
There is not : thereture they stand. I am pei.-onally glad, 
because I think it is better. 

Mr. Erxesi Newi'ox: I should like to call attention to 
the part of the Declaiation which say-, “I tnither piomise 
that I will not take pait in ,uiy competition the conditimis 
of whi( li ha\e been di-appro\cMl by the Council.'’ I think 
that should come out ot the Declaration altogether : going 
in for a competition the conditions or which ha\e been 
disappiuved is ceitanily an oltmu e, but the othei- are 
clime-, and it seems to iiie that yuu aie making an oti'ence 
which is sulhciently guarded by a fonnei By law too pro- 
minent altogether. 

The Chairmcx : I- that seconded ^ — It is not secondcil, 
and theietoie falls. 

Mr. G.vRErrr : Do I understand that the w^hole of the 
sugge^.tion3 I made are settled by what has been voted 
upon — for instance, with legard to leaving toi the introduc- 
tion of pioiessional work 

Mr. E. Gry Daweee : Is not that covered by the third 
line of the Declaiation ? 

The Chairmcx: Mr. Gaibutt''’ point is that you -hould 
not pay anybody tor giving you a job. A man may not pay 
in money, but lie may pay in some other way, and it m a 
\ei'y ditlicLilt thing to do anything with. I think the De- 
claration is pietty wide as it is. 

Mr. Boltox : It the Institution of Cuil Engineei- think 
it worth w'hile to put that in might w'e not consbler it too ? 

The Chairmax • They have not piassetl it, and I do not 
know whether they aie going to, but it due- not seem to 
me necessaiy. 

Mr. Brodie : It ^eems to me that you hace got it in 
because a man say- he will not give any suireptitiou- com- 
mission. 

The Chairmax : Then that covers it. 

Mr. Jemmett : I- the sentence about competitions to be 
reirospectn e. ^^o a- to bind the x>ie-ent Fellow- not to com- 
pete, as they ought most distinctly to be bound, oi would 
the Council undertake to pass and publish a lesoUition 
which will Ijiiul them, so that we -hould all be on the -aiue 
levcd 

A Me^irer . Surely, if we remain ni the In-tiiute nfier 
the By-liws are pa'^sed we are bound by them 

The CnciuM vx : Yuu do not accept the r>cclaration iinles- 
yuu sign it. 

Ml. Terrs : I think we have bound our-el\es to accept 
any modification of the By-law*-. 

Till’ Chviumvx: But not the Declaiation I am afiaid. I 
can only ^ny that, in my opinion, it this Declaration i- 
pa-sed,it any existing Fellow acts contrary to it the Council 
would call upon him to resign. 

iMr. Middeetox : Would lie not then come umlei By-law •i-l 
as conducting himselt in a manner wlucli, in the opinion 
of the Council, is derogatory to Ins piofes-ional character'? 

The Ciuii;:m'lX : •• Or retusing or neglecting to be bound 
b\ a publi-bed Resolution of the Council." \e- : By-law “2 I 
(juite CON el- that point. If, theiefoie, the Council piibli-lie- 
a ID-olution that a ceitam competition is not to be entered 
into, a member who di-regaid» it would undoulUedly come 
undei By-law 21. 

Mr. Jemmi 'IT : That D so. but I a-k if the Council would 
not undertake to publi-h such a resolution, in oider to 
bung u- all into line Nvith tin- DeclauTun. 

Ml. Bkodie : I suppo-e it is in the ac.ual By-law we aie 
discussing now: No. so. 

The CiuiRMNX : This i- a Declaiation to be signed by a 
FelloNV, and that Nvould mean all new FelltiNYs. Still, 1 
think the point i- <‘ 0 \ered by No. 21. This i- not a By- 
law ; the number, 82, mu-t come out. 

Mr. HoRsriELi* : Could a re-olution be pa— cd \vln« h 
would biing the whole of tins Declaration under No. 24 ’ 
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Ml. Hiv -.1 iFi I' M.alii I pitii r OUT ta..t "huihti- li.a,..' 

unJti'takt'i t>) ht- h -doi I h.' ai->'hiiL-j.' 1 -a- .tt t". ICO , ,v- ' 
Mi. . I hope all tl.c pi-'V -U'li- V.' I Ijt LUU- 

-"If-i'e'l t>y t He Ct'.’llt^l at tile - iL.e Tllue I V.e the 

(jue-t.oii oi rlit iMtia'.'d.rion .1- a \t.y -eiiOd- uartci', and 
t-lit' whiLii liiiaiiL t-'lli-ti ’ lilt t'O.-tlv. eve'i po^-ihlv [n the 
extent L-t iiw ic-. ailing iiiv !iitlabei:;htp I c iiiuot aMnh 
th-i p'.- :i -n ai wh.cli I rln-i Uiy-eii, la.anlv .,5 a tiU-Stee. 
auh the.-' Ill t-r 1 -' o*hei- - iiiih'ily -ituaah. It wu’h.-l bt 
. - l-'l.- lia.tWi It', tilt Cu 'Ih. 1 to -tiaiuatl--. a ildiniiel -.-1 

i:ie-i' e.- ■.'.'h - ha\ c actc.l -tiit.tly ai aC.iot'Iaiiee with tiwli 
I nrl .. r: -n 1.1 ii.e pa-^ ht-eai-e be.ome- ra...^ = - ‘iv to 
r-iC'-.: '".ho aaglit nor a-.t -o -ti.aahit- >1 v. .ahlv in 

Ih:-. C:t.-i.r -t.itc'l tliat the inatrov la.i-: 00 to the 
C-' I'a ih who w--nl.i -htlv ran-. -ho Mi. SatcheiiM 

l>. ( 1 .->n- Ii C 'ihLi-tii h C I . r rr.n .‘ 1 h,i< k i-’i tla 

-.-'"le i-.a-^ 

1 1. - ( o’.el ale-l ’ he th-i M...-. i-u .ji the Ih - r.,-. At the 
i'-’ .1 oi tt't' C IlI iia ai. t’"e '^t-t.uniiv i- *<1 a -leini"-] ir-i 
a p.-'' Ii. h. t tkt a hv \ luva-pap. i- t.n iht p n -.tici -'i t‘ e 
a loptionoi th'. ir--"aarioU pj--- -1 at ih-' Met t’lr- t-i the 1 Ith 
J':nt=- tP* peiio-i of -eivnee "i Mcmbei- ot C-'iun il 
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I'l'bi C_i,, M, .--''i- a iith' n 1 -' *1 the ('..ui'K.iI ai.poiat 
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iCi). -A lo the neMi <.Ttn'-r tl ^Meetinaa 

iht! r n '.I O' ( \ f uthev ann-ei'i. t'-l that t-v i. ^ hnt on ot 

th* (.o‘i"<i' rh- S‘ --loll h.al h( . n . xt* inh 1 t-i ilie (.lal ut 

'ft;!.' aii'l t’aC h- J> eiuati-ai- a'lh the \aii(i.'.- Liv-la-v- 
iii-.i'-I i.aek -iHMtid b-" bii.uoht betViie rlif next iNTf-.eiina. 

i’hi f iui‘ 'XX. i-'piv 'la t- Ml Slitplhid. -t.ite-l that 
n-i'i* 1 Cl lU-e ihl cf tilt (dial r- L tti< Spt i 1 h M- eima t"i tin 
counr'ii. 'i-.a M rh^ i.'-'.htr.oii .--b-ptiii'a hi- L'.d.ia- a- 
1 ' \ i-e-l la I A hi h- Id lint h -- t'-KUi --ami jii-r iiii-i’. than 
t ' - ii . - t 1 ji) r (b( X - a lO 1 tilt Alt t i 1 11a a! v tih h l he 1 i- -ol ui n -a 
i-pi-.d. 

All..! 'riLii. W I'l .iiaea-loi- nt- he in oidrr it tie ii-'xt 

It]' . tit- j ' 

d’ni Cn'i'aiw. 0 -i!\ i ti L' Jinit i- m V. r h Ih, d.i ’\ - xhich 
ha,, ht.a let-il.d h-tla 

Tilt Ailjimnit 1 ^^iLotnig \\as lad<l 

July, when tho vui’iou^ IpN-LuV'; tiud ])eehirii- 
tion^ xvhicii bti'l lieoii toferroT buck to and funher 
niiKjn-lt d liv the Clouncil -iCP Snjinh’niriil Hlv, 
Hill July] b,i\iDg bt on c ni^idorod mid adopted 
subject L-) nuKuitliaonts re-.olved upon by the Meet- 
ing, till* Revised hy-laws as amondod at the various 
met tiii'j^ ])Ut as a wliole and tidoptetb and the 
<.’'.uncil Aei-a a^itborised 1 1 take tho neee'^ary ^n-ps 
to I'bt.iin ba* tb< in tlie approval of the Privy 
('ouncil. The Alinutos of this meeting and tlu' 


report of the ili<cussion \\ill be published in ilit‘ 
next i^sue. A Special Cumeuil Heetintr to conhna, 
or otherwi^o, the Res- liuion of adoption ha> l»ei n 
called t'-r TliuiNday, tho 2I)th Ju]\. 
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tluee -'Jl( . --i\e Aoai-. 

Th.. loliowdng aiaen-lna.ut- w.u aL'i-.dt" u X-- ri . 

Lin.' h ni l)iaft Tla llea-oLi-t t-i i.-pMia liana - ..i 
eiaht * .A--"j.Lite- in-L. ,.il 

Line 5 fioiu end: AF-’-L-aTe-Afe!-;!.. i.. to ha ‘ x ' 
ii'-t' e.-l ct *' I" u “ so <1- to ae< - -1 d v, ,tii Nh'. i a\ -e-h 

1. n.; 0 . Xdinhii (_-t 111 . inb-r- ia>'a natara 'o-h r.iii- 

dl'bita-. nut to be a't-^i.'l a- plt-}).--'d. b.'* t> uai-'lll 
* -even ‘ a- in tlie e’ i-t 'la Ly-law. 

Line IT ' 1'--. on the l.aek of the li-t " lead on tla- 
l.-t ■' 

T.i'iee TO’Jl . < >iuit -uii-iH..* x'l'ovi'hng foi <]ait’i-n of 
nine -eiatinea-- bv .Aunu.d Geufi.d Mtetina. and ai-art : 
•“ 'I h. ‘^ciutm. ' 1 - -h.ill 1).' appoi-'te*l bv the Ci-uncil ” 

Til- a ‘lit iudine -..'ittlice t> bi* aiti o .Wa a-topinxida 
far tin C"uneir- rtinaininn u. olhee *' until the la-t .ho in 
Jane.- 

Chi til. llMtl'in nf Ml. (h-)lea Hul'baoL Iks -A I . 
--aondi d by All la-'nai-I Sr.iha- 1 A. . •/ A . ,:.n ;aC u wa- 
Iil -"I.VI le Tliat rile t.'li-'Winv plaMUlon ita -n-elT.'Ml 
inLsJcixx : -N'tt.thM dt •( uinant ' *1 ( oniin inn a- 
limi b( -eh - llie \ . .tine-]>:ij»( I - dn.-iti.in- tm Ch.ai 
n-e uinl tin anxe’.opa witlim w hiah tliey ai e t-- b" 
l-tUlH.'.h -li.lli I'e l--uad tin leW Ith. ' 

.A pi()po-,i! by AFi. i- . U. Taiio.v / . < undad b\ kfi. 

Aia^ Chuh" / , VI/ to aiid • c'o " alt* *111 Imall 

ot No. ’>'1 PI ( -I'-h 1 t-) 'a; \ a iiiemhi i - an oppoi t.initx oi nuiai- 
natina ihi-t Iha-iUant- ntinn than ihc-e iiMiiinata-l hv t],a 
('('inn ih wa- n j.'et. d 

Jis lav dg a- aim ml. d w.i . tin n put a- a wimla and 
eanie-l 

Lv-ldW .h) xxd- avuetl t<>. -ur»j. < r to an .imendmaiit in 
tho ( oin hidinn I'aiaerapii t'> U( end witli a pieaadiiiL'' la-o- 
liuion that tin C-muih d -hall o main in oltn a until tlm la-t 
day in the P)l]u'\in’4 June. 

Lydaxs-- :-U ami :h") \vi le lexpactively put and avi t nl to. 

A -UL'je-tion liaxiiiL i). < n ni.ola hx 'Mi. (h A. Ih Alnldle- 
ton ,1, that a m \x liv-hox -hoiild h( hnaita.l (laaliiie x\ itli 
thepoxxei- ot the otliet'r.- of the In-ti tuta \x uh regaid ti' 
i-',uima enculai-. a- re-olxed njam at tin liu-ina^- Afi t tine 
nt tha ith ,)inia. it X\ a - aglaad. U})on lha motion of All. 
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J.ennaul Siuk«‘-, ^econ'leJ Ky Mr. loliii Murray [F.\ that the 
inatttr ''houll bo leteiiO'! to the Coimeii with a ^ie^v to a 
J'>y-l.nv bein'; diaftfl and ^ubinittt^d to the Meetln^^ 

N<>^. *>r». .>7. ' 6 '<. b'b 40. n, hi. .lint 44 weic aoneed to a< 
diatt* d. 

No. 44 haviiit; beeu aiiiendird by the Couiied ^iiice the 
I'-iio ot the ()ii-.:iiial the Sferetaiy ie<id the new 

Ib.itt a- toUoWa . “ riiL Couii< il chilli annually <i}>p«uiit a 

lluird lit AiLhiteetural Education to deal with the eiluca- 
tion of papiU in architectuie, and to coinluct such exaiiii- 
natiun- , 1 - are ie«]uiie«l by the lloyai Iiictitute untler the 
pioM-iuii-' ot any Act ot Tarli inient oi ul the Cluiilei'5 aud 
iJy-Iav.-. The Boat d ■^hall not exceed -ixtc* n in number. 
incdu-i\e ot tlie Ihe-ident. who shall be an e > I'jvclo mem- 
hti. and '•hall con-Ut of -ucdi -ul)-cuhing memiieis of the 
lloyai In-'tituti and -^uch othei pemo-t'> a^ the L'aiined may 
iUMte. The Council may, on the ad\ice oi the IJoaKl, 
in\ite othei ie[Ue-entative per-on^ to act a^ advisoiyrnem- 
hi rs ot '•mil Iliiait]. The Board -hall ha\e posNer to elect 
it- o\Mi olticei- tioiii it- member- anul to diaw up ie; 4 ula- 
ioiii loi It- pio._edure. The Board uaiy conduct it-- own 
corre-pondence, but -^hall take no public action nor incur 
any pecuniary le-pousibility. The Boaid -h.iil -ubinit an^ 
-chenie they may dcsise foi education and examination to 
the Council ior their considcrration. and it and when the 
Council -hall approve -uch scheme the Board shall have 
the -upenision thereot and -hall <innually report to the 
Council thereon, and may submit any snyye-tions for 
variation- thereof to the Council tor their consideraTion. 
The scheme adopted by the Council and any variation 
thereot adopted by the Council from time to time -hall be 
torthcMth published in the Jourxau of the Boyal Institute. 
No sucdi variation shall in any way prejudice any pupil in 
le-pect of any woikdone by him under the scheme existing 
iue\iou- to -uch vaiiation. Kveiy Student who ha- 23d-sed 
the examination tur that ynade. in-tituted oi to be insti- 
tuted by the Boyal Institute, and shall have satisried such 
other itquiicmenis as the Council may trom time to time 
pre-cril>e as ap 2 )lyiny to Students, -hall be entitled to be 
lepistered as “ Student of the Boyal Institute ot British 
Areliiteets.” '•subject to such conditions and to such re-tiic- 
tioms a^ to continu.tuce as the Council inuN deteimine ; and 
a icL^i-tei ot sueh Student- -hall be kojit .-etting torth their 
names in the chronolopicaiordei in which they have pa-sed.’’ 

The motion tor the adoption ot the By-law a'< above 
amendtd boiny put, and theie \t)tlnp, ly for and 12 ap.iin-t 
It. the Cliainnan declared the motion lost from want of the 
two-thirds majoiity rectuired under By-law 02. 

The ^Meetini; havin-j; adjouiiied at 7 p.m , the debate was 
le-umed at ^ T), at the conclusion <.>f the Special Meeting 
on the Bremi-es question Vee Minute-, p. 012\ 

Some di-i us-ion takiny: place a- to the situation brought 
ainnit bv the vote above recorded icspectiny tin aniendial 
diatt B>\-law U, the Cbaiimau announced that tlu- Couiuil 
would U'LOiisidei the matter with a Mew to briimiu;; the 
Bv-Iaw forwaid in an amended form at .in adjourned meet- 
inyu .ind that nieanwliile the new '-hould be 

111 ! ul.ited amoiie member-. 

No. lI dejienduij; on the immediately preceding By-law 
wa- al-o le tel led back. 

No-. 4<i .ind 47 weie ayioed to a- piinted. 

On No. dealnij; with the con-tiliition of the Slandiny 
Committee-, a piopo.sal by Mr. Arthur Crow [BV, soc'mded 
l»y Mr. E. T. W. Goldsmith [BV. \iz that inemhiu- to he 
co-opted by the Council -houhl include a me nibei of the 
Coum il foi each Committee— w a- ayioed to and it wm-> 

Bi s(U.YLiu Tliat the followiipu; wokIs be added to By- 
law 4S : ‘“at least one of whom -liall lie a memlu'r 
of the Council.'’ 

On the same B»y-law. on ilie motion uf Mr C. H. Biodie 
[By, .-econded by Mr. A. B .Temmett BV. it wuis 

BrsoiA I I), That the following procision be added to 
By-law 48— VIZ. --No member shall be eligible tor 


election or appointment on moie than one Standing 
Cunnnittee in any one Near." 

(!)n the same By-law . on the motion of Mi. C. H Bio he, 
-econded by Mi. B. T. \V. GoM-mirh, it w.i- 

Bi -oi vj u. That it be 2 >io\idt d in By-law T'^ that no 
nieuibei shall seive oil the -aim: Committee tor more 
thin -ix sueLes-i\e yeais 

Nii.4s, a- aiiieiidt d wxi- then put a- .i whoh aud i.iuf'd 
On No, 4‘J a propo^itiuii was biouyht toiaaid by 
Mr. A Saxon Snell [B [. to delete tlie l.i-t -entente ami 
add the tdllowiny: ■’ BroM<led tliat in ea-- ih; Council 
lejeCL or tail to ac l u2)on an\ -m h -• poit oi 'mn the 

Commirtee may thiouuh it- Chaninaii make a ( e>mminin.a- 
tion or suhmit a re-oliition theieou at .iiiv Geucial Bo-i- 
nes- M( t tiny." Tin. 2 >^*-q>o-ition, haMim he* n duly 
-econded, Nvas i ejected iipuU a -Imw of haiid- 
No. Tb WMS then put and can led as pimted 
On No. dO, a ]iroposition by Mr. ^vtax Clarke [B.[. 
secoiiiled by Mr. Mam ice B. Adam- '7’ . wa- ayie* d to. 
and it NMis 

Ers->LVEie That the followung provi-ion be niscited 
in By-law oO : *• No ClnJiiiian oi a ^t.imliim Com. 
mitlee who ha- tilled tin olht e iui two eoii-e( uti\e 
yeai- shall be again eligible lor the Chaiiman-hi]) 
until the expiration ot two yeais from the teiiiiina- 
tion of his tenuie of otlit e. ' 

On the same By-l.iw. line 1. a piopo-itioii b\ Mi. C H. 
Brodie Nvas agreed to. that the w'oids * have the right to 
be omitted. 

On the -ame By-law, lines d ami n. a i^iopositlon by Mi. 
C. H, Biodie, seconded by Mi. ]Max. Chiikt-. was ametd to. 
and it was le-olved that the Nvoid- “ subject in ait ca-e- to 
the convenienc-e oi the Council ' he emitted. 

No. -50 a- amended wa- tiun jmt a- a wind*, aiil caun d 
Nos, dl, 52, -53, and -54 wv-iv ameed t > a- ^united. 

On No. 5-5, an amendment by Mr. Arthur Cionv. seeunflcd 
by Ml. A B. •leinmett, nv.is agreed to, .ind it wa- 

Bi.s nvi n, That the quoium at (temial Meetings le- 
niain at 20, as in tlie exi-ting By-laNV. 

No. -5-5, a- amended, nnus then 2 ^nt ami cairic'!. 

Nos. -50) and -57 Nvere agiec-d to .i- piinii d 
No. -5s ^va- agreed to '•uhject to the iii-eition in liae () 
oi the word- “ni waiting atter “given." 

Nos do and 00 were agreed to .is printed 
No. 01 deiiemlmg a- ic*gard- the appointment of B.x- 
aminei- on No 4 4 wa- agreed to be leteiied back to the 
Council to be consideied by them in connection with that 
B^’-laNv, 

On No. 02 a p' o 2 >o-itioii by 5Ir Max Cl.ii ke. duly -econdc il, 
wa- agieed to, lh.it theiiUinher oi lequi-uiom-t- tor a special 
Genei.il Meeting leniani at tw*elve, a- in the existing By-law . 

On the s.imo By-law. on the nicUion ot Mr. M.i\, Claike, 
duly seconded, it wa- 

Bisolmd. Th.it the lollowing Nvords he oinittLil fiom 
Bv-law 0)2 — vm *• Any member cB suing to piopo-' 
an annndiiieiil .it stich M* eting mu-t -p< c in tlu* 
s.uiu’ in .1 not i< e to in delncnd to tlm i n t.ii \ .it 
ie.ist three diay- be tore the jiiopo-ed dlcetine " 

Ohi ilie '. line B>y-l.iw , on tlu' motion ot All H V Salt hell, 
-ciondtd b_\ Mr Villun Ciow, it w.i- ii-ol\ttl ili.u tlif 
(juoi urn leteiied to he tlin n , ol whom at Ic.i-t S'\t< eii -liall 
beBelBiw-. 

No l‘)2. . 1 - ame nded, w.i- then ]uit and lair.ol 
No. Otg, \ca- .igieed to .i- 2 >unted. 

0>n No. 0)4. a oik ’- it ion by Mi. V. B. -it oinieti. duly 
seconded — mz that tlie niimiier ot Be Ilow - whemnav pio- 
jtosc ilu’ ado[)tion ot .uiN newBv-l.iw, Ac , leniaiii ,a twei\e 
as in t!ic‘ e\isting By-law warn ie]t cu* d upon .i -how ot 
hand-. The B>y-l.Lw .t- oucinaliy -liatted wa- then put and 
agreed to. 

At 10 u eloek the Chaiinulii .idjounied the meeting until 
Monday. 2St!i 4 Line, at 5 .>0 
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AhU'i I'.NLi* Si-icra. (unikvl MrhiiVi. 

•JSiK JuNt UHIM 

At .in AilionrneJ Spm i.il Geiinal M»^i tuiL; fur tlir* < un- 
'-uluiatiun ot thf Ui.itt L\ -Ia\\ ■'. lu'M Muiitluy. jl^^rh Jnnu 

I'Mfl*. ..t ").)<) p !■! — I’ll -L !it Hr. T. HaU. 

1 ><. <: lt.-\ m t'le ( huaii : FuIIu'a- pncliuLnu iiiumliur'^ 

ut tPt CiuiMi li aii'l 11 A--uL‘iatL> ( iiicluJin 1 tiieuilM i of 
tli^ C-'inu-il', till- Minute- oi tin Mt Ltiua liuM \\'» 'Ine-Jay. 
'J.j.il J.ine i' (!''< I't _ Iklmiu oei n itnui \SiU aiiiLinF^J in 
tin ii'llu'Ain-, t\.u items uu the m.itiun- i i ly (u’ 
Ml Aithin CiM\’. 'J ami Mr. Eim-^t Ntwimi /' 

1 In-tit in the rn-t it -uluiiuu uii No tin- wouU 
at le.i^t ' -u a- ttt lend one or uliuin -liah be a 

mr lilt. el ot the CotiuciL 

•J Rec-inl the fact that RydaNs 4s liad It en [air tin*n 
the Chan and eauinl a- amended. 

The Minutes weie then sieiied a- eoiicct. 

On No. bd, the [proposal in the I)iart that the i|Uoiiini imi 
< i Spfci lal GeUeial Mt e tine when a rrsolutn >n * m tin* r>\ -law s 

Ill i[Ue-tiull -hould l)e 4(J I'tiluW- \va- [)at to the Meeting 
and earned. 

On the same Bvdaw, a.n ameudinent that the number 
uipuied ttt pa-e a re-edutioii on the Rsdaw- -huuld be “• a 
majority consisting ot two-thuds wr the Fellows present 
anel voting" was agreed to on a show ot hands — 20 loi. 

'2 aeaiiist. 

On the same Rv-la.v, the [)i(>['o-il in the I>ratt that the 
deiiiantl for a poll mu-t be made by at least 20 i'elluws 
was put to the Meeting and imieed to. 

On tht same Ry-law. the Chau man accc[ited a sugu’T-tion 
thar the tin. il .sentence ot the iiionl-o in tlie timt i lau-e 
should form pait ot the piLcediim sentence, leading, .lUci 
tiie w'ui’d "paxiers. ' •* or it shall be sUe[)cnih:il.*’ 

On the same IJydaw it wa-amettl that th^. second claUs*. 
should be divided into two [lar.igraphs— the hiet [laiagnqdi 
dealiim with a lesolut.on aitectinu pioperty oi mana'Je- 
ment of the Institute, wdth a <[Uorum consist’ na ot tittv 
memh(_is. ot whom at Ita.st tuity -ImU be Fellow-, the 
lesolutioii to he -uppoitedbya majuiilv eon-i-ting ot at 
least tw'o-tliiidcr ot tho-e pre-ent Lavinua right vote and 
voting thereon. The second paiamM[)h to ileal with <i le-olu- 
tion on unv jn itf(_--i(tual qiie-tion, the ijiioium to consist ot 
Tuitv meiiiheis ot whom at Ita-t twenty-oiie -hall be Fellows, 
the iesolutioa to he S'litpoued hv a, majoiity con-i-tiuLr of 
at It. 1st two-thiid- ot t'ho-t present Iulvuiu a imdit to vote 
,uid V otima theit on. 

A X)ropOsUion, moved hy Mi. A. R. Jemmett ~F. , and 
-etuiided by Mr Geoi'iie Hubbard ~F. — viz that a lesolu- 
tion pa--^-d at a Geneial ^^eetlm:. subject ro tlm Cuumubs 
cballengimj it by voting pupci s, -liall be binding on the 
Cuuncii — was lejGCted on a sliow ot hands, 

r>v-law Hd was then lefeired back to the Council to 
f mbody the araendmmits and submit tbe levi-ed Draft to 
the next (ieiieial Meeting 

'Idle Meeting .uljouined at 7.10, and I'l as-emhled .it •’‘^.dO, 
Rv-i.iw- tdb 07, 0'S. t/.t. 70, 71, 72, 70. 71. 7 A 70). 77, 7^, 
70. -''0, and s] W( i - ugieed to as ])i!iited. 

'The Deelaiatioiis A. Ib C. D. whieli vveie jie.vt con- 
-ideied, met with geiitial sU[ipoitas [n'luted, but on tlie 
1 M'u seiitatioii ot Mi H A.>)it(hell 7’., tli.it membm- 
.ntnej.m tiu-tM- oi tunds investtd iii ti.nhng concern- 
nught ftt 1 buiiiid to lesign theii m* ml ei shi[) on aci uunt 
ot tbeii in ibihtv to -uli-eiibe the undeitaking “ not to 
li.ut <in\ inteie-t in anv f ontrai t oi in any materials 
-upj'lmd to anv woiks on which they weie engaged,” tin* 
Cliaiini.in stated that the point shmdd he eonsideied hy 
the Council, and that Mi. Satchell's views should he laid 
betoie tiiem 

'Idle (di.iiiman finther undeitook to lepoit to the 
Cumuli a suge« 'tion th.it they should < ousider the adv is. 
ribiliTv ut p.-is5ing and publishing a resolution to the etfei t 
that the decbualioiis subsciihed by new membeis should 
he CM[uallv binding on existing im nibeis. 


'Idle Chairman annoiincul that the Coum il li id l>v u -o- 
luiion e.xtt.nded the ^es-i,)n lu ilie *-nd of .luly 

Aiiiioum emeiii was mad» th.a a n *[Uis.iio»i hail bueii 
I’Mcived tor a poll to b*' t.ikou bv voting p.i[itis,,n tin- 
■ [nistiou ut tlu a iojitmn ui 'lie i* solution pas-* d at ilu 
M^otingoi tl e Hth .Line limit ng tile p« i:,..i ut iviee ui 
lilt mbt 1 s ut tht Coipie 1 aii.l t he Ml cling g.iv e aiithouiv to 
till* Council to a[)[)oir.t 1 at lilt t i - to txaiuine tile la tiuiis 
andu[toUt'u li-uhtotht in-xt (b tu : al Mt eting 
'Tile Metiin. .nljouimd at In [i m 


Si j t I vL Gi nm, vi M M ! i\.. ( id i iismu 

21 SI !ri\ l‘Hip. 

At a S ji. I 'a I Gt n* i a! Mt i ting. 1 ’i t mi-i - ■ lu. .d \Vi <int sibi,\ . 
21st Jiilv, llinn. at [i m - Pu -» nt. Mi .lohii slciti i F. , 
111 the Ldutu : .bd l-rIlov%s mii la<hiu h ineinbris oi tin 

(. oiineii). .Hid ‘.I A-- 0 . au - -th* Miiinit - ot the Sp* i la! 
Gtuit lal Mt fting i Idt iii’st - 1 . lield 2.htl I.iiu P.iOP [> TipJ 
Weie taken as lead and sigm d as eoiit-it. 

On the niot.un ot the Chan man it was 

Kt s u.v jj>. im.inimuUsiy, 'Idiat tli s M.ftnig lonriiiiis 
the Resulutiun pts..td at tlu Spei i.J Geiui.il Meet- 
ing ot the 2.htl June tZ. “ That the Co null in* 
,lUthou-Ctl to elitel into a eontl.u t on liehall ut the 
Institiiti . in a fuim to he appioved by tin Solii itor 
ot iliT In-titute. toi the j)ur«diase hytlie Institute uf 
the hasehojd mteftstot Mes'i's Knight. Fiank ami 
Rutiey in parts of Nos. P and 11 Coiulint stixti anti 
Nu. 2.dv Matidox Street, at a piite nor cvcTtipng 
g In.i M)U, .lUt] to cai ry out anel cum[»b tt^ the pm e base : 
,erd tlmt the Coiinedi he author seil to raise out or 
lilt funds ut the Institute suedr siiin noitxttedmg 
tlO.OUO as may be retiiiiO tl toi tlie [luich.a-e ot tlu 
salt] leasehubl inteiest.' 

This conehulcd tlie business fur which the Meeting had 
been suiumoiit d. 


On tbe occasion of the recent opening by Ili.s 
Majesty of the Victoria and Albert Mtmenni, Sir 
Aston Well]), JLA, architect of tbo building<, 
was made a Companion of the Bath (C.IL); and 
Mr. Cecil Smith, LL.I). ILAF, Director of the 
Mimeum, received the honour of kniglithood. 

Mr. Frederick I High Jlond [F.], director of the 
Excavations at Glastonbury Abbey, has been 
elected diocesan arcdiitect fur Bath and Wells. 

Mr. George Hubbard, i^'.S.A. [F.\ has been 
awariled a silver medal by the Royal Society of 
Arts for bis ]hip r on ” Dew Ponds ” recently read 
before that body. 

Mr. H. .V. Crotch A.., Tile Priztnntfn ISO'), 
has been a})pointed consulting architect to tbe 
Government of B niibay. 

^Ir. J. Hubert Mdirtbington, B.A., wh -s" name 
appears in tbe Honours degree list of the Victoria 
University as a first class in architecture, is a pupil 
of his brother, ^Ir. Percy Scott Worthington F. , 
President of tbe ^lanchester Society of Architects, 
and a younger son of Mr. Thomas Worthington, 
Alderley Edge, a Pa.st Vice-President and fir many 
years a ^Member of Council of the Institute, 
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EAELY PiO:\L\X CHUPCHES. 

By Aethur S. Dixox. M.A.Oxon. " F.' 

Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association, 22nd February 1909. 

F or three-and-a-half centuries the church of R. Peter has been the goal of Christian 
pilgrims to Rome. It is the building Avhich claims the first attention of the stranger 
who visits the centre of Christendom for the first time. Its vast spaces, its gilded 
vaults and marble walls, make it the most magnificent and most famous building of Europe ; 
and Christianity presents itself in so many difterent aspects to different minds that it would 
be imprudent to express a definite opinion as to the impression which it makes upon the 
greater number of those who enter its doors for the purpose of worship or for the sake of 
curiosity. The worship of holy men, the countless feet of pilgrims and their countless prayers 
have given it a sanctity which has become in some sense a part of the stones of which it is 
built : but the actual language of the stones themselves is rather the language of human pride 
than of heavenly worship. In other countries, the buildings of the Renaissance, at least 
those of the earliest Renaissance, were not without spiritual significance : but in Rome it 
almost seems as if with the beginning of the revival of the classic styles the angels flew away. 
During the five centuries before the Renaissance the Romanesque and Gothic styles of northern 
Europe were born and evolved, and wore themselves out ; in Rome there is only one church 
of Gothic character. It was between the end of the third century and the end of the ninth, 
that the churches were built of which I propose to speak. 

Tliiid Sene', Vol, XVI. Xo. is, — 28 Aug. g ^ 
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Daring the ^ir^t three centuries of the Chri^^tian eia, Chri^tiainty \\a^ pros^rihed and fiaan 
time to time persecuted. AVoi>hip took place ti> --onie extent in the chapeD and tomh^^ of the 
catacombs, to a laj’ger extent in tln^ })i‘ivate lioU'^e-^ and ha-'ilica> of coiivt-rt^, and a^ time wiait 
on probably in the scholae or guildhalls of religious and other societit*". A few churclies 
were built ])efore the end of tlie third centurv. ]>iu there are not records of ni(a*e than three or 
four, and of these only very scanty remain‘d can icon be recognised. It wa^ in tht* early part 
of the fourth century, the time of the peace of the Churcli a- it wa> called, when Chri>tianity 
had been recognised and was protected by the lAiipena* C oU'-tantine. that the iir-t great out- 
burst of Christian building took place. After this perio<l. in the intm-vals of the Darbarian 
invasions, during the (iothic and Lmnbardic wars, and in the time wlieii continu.il conflict 
with Byzantium gradually settled and foriaulated the d<jctrinal position of the ( hurch, 
churches were built from time to time: and a second architectural outburst took place in the 
ninth century, when the po\yer of Charles the (rreat brought a new peace and prosperity to the 
Church. It must be said, howeyer, that the actiyity of this latter period took the form not 
so much of new^ buildings as of the rebuilding and decoraticiii of churches already in existence. 

The first Christian church built in Borne wais })robably the Ecclesia Biulentiana, now 
called S. Pudenziana It is associate*! with the story of S. Peter, who is said to haye come to 
Borne in the year 4 '2. He lodged first with A(]uila and Priscilla in their hou-e on the 
Aventine. now' occupied by the Church of I'ri^ca : afterwards wuth the Senator Pudens, 
who was possibly the son of Priscilla, in the Vicus Patricius. It i^ probable that Pudens' 
house wars afterwards used as a flace for the meeting and worship of Christians. The church 
called after him wars built on the site of the baths of Xoyatu-, one of Pudens* '^ons. wliich w'ere 
adjacent to his house. It was certainly in existence in the fourth century, but the present 
interior is a restoration of the sixteenth century, and the facade looks like work of the ninth 
and eleventh centuries. Pudens had two daughters, Pudenziana and Pra-sede. and in the 
same neighbourhood a church called after the latter was built in the fifth century. 

Before the fourth century the Churches of S. Cecilia :ind S. Maria in Trastevere w'ere also 
in existence, on the island in tlie Tiber. S. Cecilia's story is told by Chaucer in the ‘ Second 
Nun’s Tale.* The church w'as originally built on the site of the house of S. Cecilia's husband 
Valerian. ])Ut it wars entirely rebuilt in the ninth century. 

In the early part of the sixth century the followung churches were built by or under 
Constantine 

Tlir Ijdtn'dn now calUal S. (iiriyanni in Laterano, on the site of the palace of 

the family of the Laterani. Here wxis the first palace of the popes. The ancient church has 
given place to a Eenaissance biiihling. 

aS. rietrn i/t )i(), on the Vatican Hill. The original basilica has entirely disappeared. 

It was ])uilt on the site of Nero's circus near his palace, wdiere S. Peter w'a-> crucified. 

S. Panin fnori Ic )nur((^ built near the site of the martyrdom of S. Paul, near the tliird 
milestone on the Ostian AVay. 

aS. Cron- in ('rrrn.>aln)n)ir. 

>S. Aijursc fnori h‘ niura : S. Agnes wMs martyred for refii'-ing to marry a pagan. The 
church was built under Chnstantine in the fourth century and has siweral times been 
restored. The cemetery or catacombs gr) back to bfdore the third ('entury. 

>S. Lornreo: S. Laurence the deacon was burnt on an iron grid for refusing to give up 
the treasures of the church. The eastern part of the present chundi is the original liasilica 
built in the fourth century under Constantine : the w'estern nave w^as added in the fifth century 
with its facade, and the portico wtxs added in the tliirteenth century. 

aS. dfurco. 
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S, Maria Ma(i(ji(a’L\ built by Pope Liberius in 35*2, and called Basilica Liberiana : 
a monument of the Nicaean faith. The facade is of the eighteenth century. 

In the fifth century were built : 

S. Sahuia : S- Sabina was a Roman matron martyred in the second century. The church 
is of the fifth century. The columns were taken from some classic building. 

SS. Giovanni c Paolo, originally called Basilica Pammachii. Two brothers who fought 
in the Gallic war under Constantine, and were martyred under Julian the Apostate. They lived 
in a house on the site of the church. 

S. ( Icnu ntc, called after the third Bishop of Rome. This church, though much altered, is 
one of the best examples of the ritual arrangements of the early times. It consists of a nave 
with aisles separated by an arcade in sets of five arches on round pillars. It has an apse at the 
u'f’st end, on the axis of which is the high altar, surmounted by a baldacTiino square on plan 
on four marble pillars. Under the altar is the confesaio or crypt in which the relics of the 
patron saint were deposited ; it is approached by a flight of steps passing under the altar. 
In front, surrounded by a marble fence about four feet high, is the choir or rcliola cant or um, on 
the south side of wTiich is the gospel amho or pulpit with a marble desk from which the Gospel 
is read. This desk faces north, and the Ctos^^el was read facing north, with the symbolical 
suggestion that the unconverted people were the barbarian tribes of the north. On the north 
side is the epistle amho from which the epistle is read facing towards the altar. Both these 
positions are still maintained in modern ritual. 

The arrangement of S. Clemente suggests the question of the orientation of the early 
churches. In Rome orientation is very irregular. Churches are found facing in all 
directions, some east, some west, and some to other points of the compass, with more or less of 
east or west in their position. There is much difference of opinion as to the explanation. 
One view is, that although there was a distinct rule laid down in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, that the apse was to be at the east end, the rule was very loosely observed, 
and difficulties of site were allowed to modif}" its application ; also that the fact that Con- 
stantine's churches are distinguished by what I may be allow’ed to call westward orientation, 
maybe explained by supposing him to have had a peculiar fancy for this arrangement, possibly 
due to his Eastern education. Another view, which appears to fit the facts more closely, is that 
the important point was not so much the position of the church as that of the minister ; that 
is, that it was essential that the celebrant at mass should face eastwards. Now in the earliest 
churches, as in S. Clemente, mass was said from behind the altar ; any other position was 
indeed made impossible by the stairs to the co}ife>^^io which occupied the side of the altar 
facing the nave : and it is clear that in a church so arranged, in order that the celebrant 
might face eastwards the altar had to be at the west end. AYhen. however, the confcbisio 
ceased to be approached ])y steps in front of the altar, mass came to be said as it is now on 
the nave side, and the altar had for the same reason to be at the east end, and the eastward 
position of the apse became more and more general. 

Tlie fact that the passage in the Apostolic Constitutions which prescribes the eastern 
position of the apse was probably written in the fifth century, tends to confirm this view, and 
indicates that the change of orientation took place at about that time. The passage is an 
interesting one. It compares a church to a ship. the huildi}uj be long with its head to 

the east, and with its vestries on both sides at the cast end, and so it will belike a and 

this passage may be compared with one in the epistle of tS. Clement to S. James (first century) 
which carries the metaphor of the ship further still. ‘‘ The whole business of the Church is 
like a great shij) hearing through a violent storm men who are of many [daces, and who da^ire 
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to inhabit the city of the Good Kingdom,'' There are one or two carious cases, as in the lower 
church at Assibi, where there is what might be called a double altar with the candlebticks in 
the centre, from either side of which mass is said at diti’erent times. 

SS, Xereo ed Achilleo, originally called Basilica Fasciolae. The meaning of the original 
name is not known. The present ascription is to two chamberlains of Flavia Domitiila, 
grand-niece of the Emperor Bomitian. ^he was a Chribtian, and was per>uaded by her cham- 
berlains to refuse marriage with Aurelian, a pagan, for which she and they suffered martyr- 
dom. The general plan of the church is very much like that of S. Clemente, but tlitu'e 
is no schola eantoriDn, and the Gospel and epistle debks are placed on a low sanctuary screen 
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facing the nave. The church was rebuilt in the fifteenth century and afterwards again 
restored. 

Co.s/nu e Damiano, This church was built in the si.vth century in honour of two 
Arabian physicians, who were martyred in Arabia under Diocletian. They seem to have 
represented in Borne as elsewhere the ideal physician, and this church was formed partlv out 
of a temple at or near the site of the house of the physician Galen. 

*SaS. 71 Incoronati, This is a church of the seventh century. In front of the arch over 
the apse there is another arch decorated like the apse arch ; this is called the arch of triumph, 
and is of common occurrence. The four crowned ones or martyrs were artificers, sculptors 
and architects, who suffered under Diocletian for refusing to exercise their art in the building 
of pagan temjdes. 
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form. There has been much cliseussion a< to the origin <T‘ thi> thna of ehiireh. Between the 
apse, which is one of itr? distinguishing features, and uiu‘ form of li*nil) in the cataconii»> tliere 
is a certain correspondence. The usual form of sepulchre a h<u*i/ontal niche, but umre 
important burials took place in what ^^ere called “ arcosolia," andied recesses, in \\hich was 
placed an altar tonil), as the altar with it'- cnnjt i'^ placeil in the a[tse. Some of the c.ita- 
combs also have plans very similar to the basilican form of church. Professor Baldwin Brown * 
ascribes the origin of the basilican church partly to the or guildhalN : it is known that 

worship also took place in the houses of patrician converts in which there were iialU used for 
judicial purposes like in form to the public basilicas, and the were piobably on a similar 

plan, t 

At one end of the pagan basilica wots tlie apse, in the t-entre of which was tlie curule chair 
for the praetor or prefect, and on either side, folbcwing the curve of tlu^ apse, seats bu* the 
judges and advocates. In front of the curule chair was a table. The magistrate imtereil the liall 
in procession, and before him WAre borne lighted candles and the Liber Mandatorum, the book 
of the Emperor's decrees, which was placed on the table, l)n either side of the nave were 
aisles se2:)arated by colonnades, where clerks and lawyers had their seats and taliles : in the 
nave came and went litigants and the public. 

Such buildings required little adaptation to Christian worship. The bishop and clergy took 
the seats of the prefect and judges : where had been the })refect‘s table now* stood the altar. 
The book of the Gospels took the place of the Liber Mandatorum, and candles were carried 
in the bishop's procession, as they had been in that of the prefect, and placed on the altar. 

The Boman basilicas were built of red brick, the ordinary lioman building material ; outside 
they were sometimes left plain, sometime^ plastered : inside aLo they were plastered when marble 
plates or mosaic were not used. The roofs were of low* pitch, covered with red tiles : the tiles are 
half round channels set alternately convex and concave wi^e interlocking each other, and carried 
on king or queen post trusses. On some of the tie l^eams, puriin-^, and rafters, are to be seen 
remains of coloured decoration in small geometrical patterns: in other cases there is a hat 
boarded or panelled ceiling, alsu decorated in colour, under the trusses. The clerestory wall, 
pierced with small S(|uare or rouml- headed wTnd(jw*s, was carried in the earliest buildings on 
colonnades of marble pillars often taken fr<.)m pagan temples or brought over sea, from the east ; 
later, arcades of small round arches took the place of the horizontal entablature over the columns. 
The floors were covered with marble mosaic w*ork composed of pieces of red, green, and w*hite 
marlTe three or four inches sijuare set in a great variety of geometric patterns ; and the 
apse, the arch over it, and the trium[)hal arch, sometimes also the clerestory W’alls, w*ere 
decorated with pictures in gkiss mosaic. It was in the mosaic decoration of the apse and 
arches that early Christian architecture in Lome found scope for its spiritual and expressive 
side. It is here we must look fra* the retiection of the mind of early Christianity. The 
speech of tlie mosaics is partly direct, partly synil)olic ; the symbolism is a continuation or 
develojaneut of tliat of the catacomhs, which may for a few* minutes occupy our attention. 

The decoration of the c<itacombs took the form of pictures and graltiti, draw*ings cut on 
stone in outline, to w*hich may l>e adde<l fragments of decorated glass w*liich were found there 
in considerable quantity. These fragments of glass w*ere generally the bottom pieces of bottles 
and saucers, possi])ly used sometimes in the catacombs for sacramental purposes, more often 

* f ) uin S< Hiilii io CatHithdl. ETinhui'Lfh IsstZ row ^ of culuinns : Vituniu-, in liis de^enptiou of :i basilica, 

t The private basilica in the palace of Domitian hnd an apse at either end : the ha'>ilica of Maxentiu- also 

a seinicii cular tiibunul, peiliap- an ap--e at the side, and a had two ap-^es, one at the end and one on one side: the 
doLijle colonnade ; -o had the Xenoilochiuni of Faiiiiiiachius lattei, ho\ve\er, havin;' a vaulted in-tead of a timber loot 
at 1 Ihe paean bti^ilica at (Jtneoh had an ap>o and lias a ([iiite dit'teient aiian^ement of pier-, 

a <louble colonnade : Tiajau ^ basilica had an ap-e and tour 
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things of domestic use. They \Yere decorated sometimes ^Yith engraving in outline, or figures 
cut in relief ; but the commonest kind of decoration seems to have been a piece of gold leaf 
affixed to the glass on vdiich drawings \Yere made with a sharp instrument in outline and pro- 
tected with a film of glass laid on after the drawing was made. These pieces of glass have been 
found stuck on to the plaster outside sepulchral niches, perhaps for purpose of identification. 

One would not unnaturally expect that the subject uppermost in the minds of the Christians 
of the lir'-t three centuries would be the persecutions and martyrdoms which from time to time 
they sutiered : and one might be inclined, at the first blush at any rate, to expect to find the 
sufiVrings of the martyrs depicted on their tombs. There are, however, two good reasons whv 
this bhould not have l»een the case. In the fir^t place, open identification with the proscribed 



Christian sect even in such comparatively secret places as the catacombs would prol)ably have 
been dangerous : in the second, and this is I think the stronger reason, the very nearness of 
tlie suffering would make its recollection so acute and painful that it would be unlikely to be 
used as a subject for pictorial representation. As a matter of fact there are no representations 
of martyrdoms ; ])ut inasmuch as this subject, the subject of death, and death accompanied 
by suffei’ing, must have loomed very large in the minds of the decorators of the Christian 
catacombs, it may well be that it found its expression indirectly and symbolically in the 
representation of scenes which were of a directly opposite character. 

Some of the su])jects most commonly found in the catacombs are Noah and the Ark, Jonah 
and the whale (or dragon) and Jonah resting under the gourd, Abraham and Isaac, Daniel in 
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the lions' den, the three children of Babylon in the furnace: and from the New Te^ltament. the 
raising of Lazarus, the healing of the woman with the issue, the healing of the paralytic, the 
healing of the Idindman. In all these stories there is a common element, the deliverance from 
great danger or from great trouble. The following sentence from the otlice of the dead in the 
Eoman Breviary, which is quoted by Mr. Lowrie, suggests the intention with which such 
subjects were used. ^'Deliver, 0 Lord^ the xo/// oj tJuj .^errunt t r<>}n tlw pd i}i< nj HrU , drhrrr 
his soul as thou didst dtdiver Xoah from the deluge : and I.'-^aar from the sucnjirr and from 
the hand of hi>^ father Ahrahamf' Another passage from the Apostolic Con:?titution^> (also 
quoted by Mr. Lowrie) makes the intention still clearer. “ i/c udm raided La :an(s on the 
fourth dag, and al^o himself : irho a ftor thrtf^ dags hr<anj]it forth Jonah hruig a)id safe 
from the belly of the nJiale, and the three cduJdren from tlo furnart if Babylon, and Daniel 
from the mouth of lions, shall not laeh gioicer to delim r also, Xot sutlering itself, but 
comfort and deliverance from sutfering, was the sulqect they chose. 

Other subjects are the Good Shepherd carrying a lamb, and the Good Shepherd surrounded 
by his sheep and refreshing them with the water of life ; the “ orans/* a female tigure with 
arms uplifted in an attitude of prayer which signified the departing soul ; the celestial banquet; 
the introduction of a soul to heaven or to Christ Himself by a saintly advocate : the Eucharistic 
banquet. These subjects conveyed the idea of deliverance and resurrection, of the refreshment 
of the soul after death and its preparation in this world for the heavenly life. The Saviour is 
never directly represented in the catacombs ; his personality appears under the symbol of the 
Good Shepherd and of the Eish. The former symbol was evidently very popular, and we shall 
find the motive of the sheep as representing the followers of Christ occurring again and again 
in the mosaics of the fourth, fifth, sixth and later centuries. The fish is used sometimes to 
indicate Christ Himself, as in the well-known acrostic of the initial letters of the Greek words 
Ir/crony Kparros 0cou Tfo9 ^o)T7]p ; sometimes to represent His followers, as when several 
fish are drawn swimming in water (this with reference to baptismb These meanings are clearly 
indicated in the inscriptions. The Cross as a symbol is also common, but the realistic repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion very rare. 

M^ith the end of the third century came the end of proscription and persecution. Con- 
stantine was the first Christian Emperor ; Christianity became in his time the religion of the 
Court and the Empire. Constantine reigned from the year 306 to the year 323, and the years of 
the peace of the Church were marked by the building of a large number of churches in Eome. 

The motives of the catacombs were continued and developed, but the recollection of suffer- 
ing and martyrdom became dim ; the ideas of triumph and heavenly worship took their place ; 
and we must look for the inspiration of the mosaics of the apses and triumphal -arches of the 
churches of the fourth and following centuries no longer in the office of the dead, but in the 
apocalyptic vision of S. John 

and immediately I teas in the sg^irit, and behold a throne ivas set in heaven and one sat 
on the throne . . . and^ round about the throne irere four and twenty seats : and upon the 
seats I saw four and twenty elders sitting^ eluthed in white raiment, and they had on their 
heads crowns of gold . . . and before the throne there was a sea of glass like unto crystal, 
and in the midst of the throne, and round about the throne were four beasts full if eyes 
before and behind, and the first beast was like a Hon, and the second beast like a calf, and 
the third beast had a face as a man, and the fourth beast was like a flying eagle. And the 
four beasts had each of them sir wings about him, and they were full of eyes within, and 
they rest not day or night, saying ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was and 
is and is to comef 


* Walter Lowrie, Monuments of the Early Church. New Yuik, 11)06. 
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The mosaic in the apse of the Basilica Piidenziana is of the fourth century ; it is the 
earliest apsidal mosaic. In the centre, on a throne, Christ is seated ; on either side are the 
twelve Apostles, of whom only ten are seen ; behind them are two female tigures, probably 
Saints Prassede and Pudenziana, daughters of Pudens, offering crowns ; behind, again, is a 
portico, thought by some to represent the Church itself or house of Pudens, but it seems more 
likely to be a part of the architectural group above, wdiich by its curiously exact correspon- 
dence with a map of mediaeval Jerusalem recently discovered has been thought to represent 
the city of Jerusalem, and symbolically the heavenly city. My authority is ^Ir. Lowrie. 
Above, again, in the clouds is a gemmed cross on the top of a hill, and on eitlier ^^ide the 
four beasts of the Apocalypse, the symbols of the Evangelists. 

aS. Lorenzo fuori le mura : this mosaic, which is of the sixth century, represents Chri^it in 
the centre seated on a globe, and on either side S. Peter, S. Lawrence, Pope Pelagius II., by 
whom the mosaic was added, S. Paul, S. Stephen, S. Hippolytus, and, below, the two cities of 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem. 

Cosma e DamianOj also of the sixth century. In the centre Christ stands amidst 
clouds ; on either side SS. Peter and Paul present SS. Cosma and Damiano, the two physician 
martyrs : below, a procession of sheep, Marrucchi says he recognises in the figures the bar- 
barian type of the Goths who invaded Italy in the previous (fifth) century. 

aS. Sabina : all that remains of the original mosaic on the western wall is the inscription 
or titulus giving the name and date of the founder, Peter the priest ; and two female figures 
representing the Church of the Gentiles and the Church of the circumcision. 

S. Agnese fuori le mura, seventh century. Pope Honorius I. offers the Church to S. Agnes. 

Chapel of S. Venantius in the Lateran, seventh century. Christ in the cloiuL with two 
angels ; below, the Blessed Mrgin Mary in the attitude of an orans wuth S. Peter and S. Paul 
and six saints. 

S. Marco, ninth century. In the centre Christ holding a book on ^Yhich is wuitten, 
‘^Ego sum lux; Ego sum Mta ; Ego sum resurrectio.” On the footstool the letters A and O, 
and below the Lamb on the book with seven seals : — 

And I sau: on the right hand of him u:ho sat on the throne a booh . . . with seven seals, 
and I saw a strong angel jgroclaiming with a loud voice, Who is worthy to open the booh and 
toloose the seals thereof ! And no man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth, was 
able to open the booh, neither to look thereon. And I wept much because no man was found 
worthy to open and to read the hook, neither to look thereon. And one of the elders saith 
unto me, eej) not : behold, the Lion of the tribe of Juda, the Boot of David, hath prevailed 
to op)en the hook and to loose the seven seals thereof. And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of 
the throne and of the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been 
slain . . . and he came and took the hook out of the right hand of Him that sat upon the 
throne. ’ Below, again, the Divine Lamb stands on a hill from wdiich flow the four rivers, 
Gihon, Pison, Tigris, Euphrates, surrounded by twelve sheep issuing from the cities of 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, And I looked, and, lo, a Lamb stood on Mount Sion, and he 
showed me a pure river of the water of life clear as crystal proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb.'' 

The procession of the sheep from the gate of the two cities recurs more often than any 
other piece of symbolism in mosaics of all periods. I find it a little puzzling to be quite sure 
as to its exact meaning. We know that from the time of the catacombs Christians had been 
accustomed to think of Christ and His disciples in the metaphor of the shepherd and his flock. 
Theie is no doubt that the lamb represents the Saviour, the sheep sometimes the twelve 
Apostles, sometimes the faithful generally, and that the two cities are Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
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because in some mosaics they are so labelled. Their meaning is a little puzzling. They are 
generally explained as representing the cities of the Jews and Gentiles respectively, and the 
connection suggested between Bethlehem and the Gentiles is that the ilagi came there. This 
does not seem very convincing. It might be, again, that the t^vo cities of the Nativity and of the 
Passion suggested the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atonement. These subjects were 
indeed favourite ones of the preachers of that time, but I know of no direct evidence pointing 
either way. 

.S’. Pra^^^'^fde, ninth century. Placed there by Pope Pascal L ; Christ holding a roll, on 
either side SS. Paul and Peter, Prassede and Pudenziana, also Pope Pascal and a deacon ; 



l)elow, the river Jordan and once more the sheep and the Divine Lamb ; note also the phcenix, 
emblem of immortality. In the mosaic on the arch is the heavenly Jerusalem ; in it stand 
the Saviour and the elect ; angels guard the doors and introduce a crowd of saints. 

Chapel of Ze)io i)i S. Frassede , — A series of busts of the Saviour, the Apostles, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and saints. 

S’. Maria in Dominica, ninth century. Here for the second time only we liave a 
representation of the Blessed Virgin, who is not found in the earlier centuries except as part 
of a group. Here is the Holy Mother and Child, surrounded by angels ; at her feet Pope 
Pascal I, Above, the Saviour seated, with two angels and the twelve Apostles on either side. 

G. Clemente, twelfth century. On the arch the Saviour blessing, on His left SS. Peter and 
Clement, on the right SS. Paul and LawTence. L^nderneath, Jeremiah and Isaiah, and the 
tw^o cities, the mystic Lamb and the twelve sheep. On the apse a vine scroll on which are 
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birds, shei^herds, the four Latin doctors, Ambrose, Jerome, Gregory and Augustine. In the 
centre the crucilix with doves on the cross with SS. John and Mary. 

S, Marla in Trastevcre, thirteenth century. Christ and the Llessed Virgin surrounded 
by seven saints ; on the arch the Evangelists and the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, and ]>elow, 
the nativity and death of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Also the twelve sheep, Ac. 

S. Maria Maggiore, thirteenth century. Coronation of the Bles^ed Virgin, angels and 
saints ; below, a river on which float animals and boats. 

The only important change which is apparent as times goes on in the su])jects of the Ihanan 
mosaics i> the gradual introduction of the worship of the BleS'^ed Virgin, which became so 



predominant in later Christian art. In the sculpture of all the great cluirehes of France in the 
thirteenth century it has its place, and at Eheiras the subject of the coronation is the centre- 
piece of the wonderful sculpture picture of the western facade. In Italian paintings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the same sul>ject predominates over all others, till the 
humanistic tendency of the Eenaissance led men to forget the divine and mystic aspect of the 
sul>ject, while they seem to have retained it for the sake <jf the opportunity they found there of 
painting the human aspect of maternal love. 

In the sixth century, the presence of the Gothic invaders shows itself in costume and in 
facial characteristics, and as time goes on traces of Byzantine influence become more and more 
apparent ; but from the fourth to the tenth century there is little change in the general 
character of the subjects ; throughout this time will be found the same happy visions of the 
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coiiimiinion of tlie Church militant on earth Tvhth the Church triumphant in heaven, of living 
saints standing side by side with angels and the saints who have already crossed the river ; 
of Christ wtdcouhng Jlis followers in the other world, of the heavenly city, and the divine 
worship of the Apocalypse. 

Not less remarkable than the subjects which are chosen are those which are omitted. No 
thirteenth century church in France is without its pictures of the torments of the damned ; the 
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^valls of the Campo Santo at Pisa, painted in the hfteentli eenturv, are aldaze with infernal tires. 
The walls and windows of the cduircdies of our ^puet Engli'^h villages are not without tlieir 
warnings of judgment and retribution. It would have been natural to expect to iind in Pionie 
some reflection on the walls of her cemeteries and her churches of the persecution of the first 
three centuries, of the terrible invasions of the Cl-oths, the Huns, and the Vandals in the lifth 
century, of the Gothic and Lombardic wars in the sixth ; but it is not so : the catacombs have no 
pictures of the sufferings of the martyrs in this world ; the mosaics are entirely without any 
presentation of the sufferings of departed souls in hell. They are as serious as they can be, 
these mosaic pictures of the fourth to the tenth century, and full of majesty, but the terrible side 
even of the Apocalypse which was so much in the minds of the artiffcers seems to have been fm* 
the time forgotten ; they painted only its serene and happy prophecies : “ J/oi I scar a )iiiv 
heaven and a new earth : for tht jirst heavoi and the jirst earth wtrc parsed away and 
there was no })iure sea. And I, Joltn^ saw the holy city, )iew Jerusalem, coming down from 
God out of heaven, prepared as a hride adorned for her hushand. And I Juard a grtat 
voice out if heaven, saying, Behold, the tahernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell 
with them, and they shall he His peojAe, and God Himself shall he with them, and he thtir 
God. And God shall away all ttars from their tyes ; and there shall he no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall tht re he any more pain, for the former things art 
passed aw ay A 

Another remarkable feature of the Roman work of this period is the entire absence of the 
element of humour. Humour seems to have her home in the north, in France, Germany, 
and England, where her genial smile is needed to soften the grim aspect of her sisters Horror 
and Fear ; but the latter are also strangely absent from the work of mediawal and early Rome. 

'We must not expect of course to ffnd very easily the exact connection between the history 
of a nation and the sifljject-matter of her art at one time and another ; my knowledge of history, 
at any rate, is not equal to the task and I am conscious that I am leaving more than one of such 
questions in no little obscurity. 
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rAPKUS C’nLLFX'TEI) BY THE 1MB. A. TOWN-PLANXIYG COMMITTEE. 

Yo. IIL — THE FEDERAL CAITTAL. 


Mr. John Sulinan '7’.‘ contributes a pamphlet 
on The I't’di r<tl Ciijutal divided into .seven sections. 

Section I. deals with the relative merits the 
rectanit^tbir and the radial plans, the inodihcatioiis 
demanded by site, inter-communication and ecstbetic 
considerations: Section IL with the ^ue^itions of 
population, water supply, electric power, railway 
access, \c. Sections ILL, IV., V., and VI. are given 
below almost extenso, together with Section VII.. 
which suggests an interesting alternative and sum- 
marises the auth(u‘’s \iews on the course that 
should be adopted. 

Section III. 

Having indicated some of the chief points to be 
kept in view in the choice of a site for the capital, 
it is now desirable to consider the actual planning of 
the city in a broad and general way. Its chief 
feature should and will undoubtedly be the Parlia- 
ment House. For a time a temporary building 
may have to serve the practical needs of our legis- 
lators, leaving the erection of a permanent structure 
worthy of the Commonwealth to future generations. 
13 ut whether temporary or permanent, a portion or 
a complete whole, its site must be selected and 
fixed at once and for ever, as around it the city 
should grow and spread in ordered symmetry. It 
does not necessarily follow that the Parliament 
House should be the central point of a more or less 
regular encircling mass of buildings, radiating to 
aU the points of the compass, though such a plan 
possesses many advantages. It is quite conceivable 
that in the area chosen the best site may be atone 
end of the city, to which all the avenues would con- 
verge, and Its plan would be more or less that of a 
fan? (.)r, again, it might be found desirable to 
group the larger part of the city to one side of the 
Parliamentary quarter, and reserve the other for 
official buildings and the residence of the Governor- 
General in an" appropriate setting of gardens and 
parklands. Much also would depend on the con- 
tours of the city area and the character of the sur- 
rounding country, wEether the principal structures 
should stand on an eminence in clear-cut outline 
against the sky, or be ranged against a background 
of hills. If a site could be made to order, then it 
might be possible to dogmatise and say what w^ould 
be the best from all points of view ; but as that is 
out of the question, it only remains to choose the 

Xos. I. and II. of these Papers comprise (I.) a sinn- 
niaiy of C. H. Kobinson’s Civic Art , II. A . Lan- 

cliO'^ter, .Toukn oth December 190<S, p. 107] ; (II) The 
lleport of the Cities Committee of the Sociological Society 
[lb.. 22iul May 1900]. 


one that ofleis the most advantages. And to do 
this etYectively will reijuire the skill not only of the 
surveyor and engineer, but pre-eminently that of 
the trained architect — one who can build up a city 
complete, with all its buildings, roads, and parks, 
in imagination on any suggested site ; can see the 
possibilities of its grouping, its contrasts and 
reliefs, its vistas anci outlooks, and at the same 
time keep in view all the practical points previously 
enumerated. 

THE SPIDEK’s web PLAN. 

On the whole, providing the configuration of the 
site is suitable, a plan based on radial lines offers 
the maximum of convenience in inter-communi- 
cation, which is one of the chief desiderata in 
modern city life. In a paper I read at Mel- 
bourne before the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1890, I likened it to a 
spider’s web, and suggested its adoption for 
Australian towns. If the reader has any doubt on 
the subject let him examine an actual example, and 
notice that from any one part of the web to any 
other there is always a line of shortest communi- 
cation, and how from every point to the centre the 
threads are most direct. But advantageous as the 
plan evidently is, so far as I am aware no city has yet 
been consciously designed on this system, possibly 
because there have been so few opportunities of 
planning a city ah /wzYm, except in America, where 
the prosaic chessboard plan has held almost undis- 
puted sway. Most cities have grown in an un- 
ordered, unorganised manner, till their defects have 
become unendurable, and then remedial measures 
have been undertaken at enormous cost. With 
the knowledge we now possess, it would be a crime 
to perpetuate the blunders of the past. One at- 
tempt has certainly been made at ordered city 
planning in Australia, which eleserves mention. I 
refer to Adelaide, where the kernel of the city is 
about a mile each way, and possesses a fine central 
and four subordinate squares. It is separated from 
its suburbs by a spacious belt of parklands, which 
are an asset of great public value for health and 
enjoyment. But the lack of Adelaide is diagonal 
communication, the present subdivision being of 
the regular chessboard pattern, with all its disad- 
vantages. Melbourne also has the great merit of 
fine principal streets and main avenues of ample 
width, some of which radiate from the central 
nucleus, but the predominant lines are north and 
south, east and west, and hence the city lacks the 
easy intercommunication between all parts which 
is possible and desirable. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE CENTRE. 

Let ns therefore assume a site suitable for radial 
planning with a slight eminence in the centre, on 


Common'', veal th i> likely to need. Until that time 
comes it can and should he laid out in gardens, 
with shrubs and dowers to de'li'_rht the eyes, and 
trees to give •^ha'le from the ^un’s heat and a shelter 



A KADTVLLA* PLANNED CITY, 
aud diagonal which the "I'cato^t f. 


Tin- plan -how- a j.y-tf'iii of uiduih ring, ana diagonal wtiicii give 

.ill tin* tliffei’pnt pdrt- ot the citv. In the crntie portion onlv ,up the nnnoi’ 
hiiilding auM- hl.K ked in to slmw the r<'Liti\e areas co\eieil h\ huihh 


lilt}’ for intereoniinunication betwi en 
tret t- mdieatO'L and in one section only are the 
s and left open foi street- and ie-er\e-. 


which the Parliament buildings could be finely 
placed. An ample area of ground should be reserved 
for the purpose, not only for present requirements, 
but for anything the future development of the 


from the winter winds and also act as a foil to the 
architecture. Around this reserve should circle an 
avenue of ample width, with separate triple roads 
fur vehicular and tram traffic, tree-lined and shaded, 
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and bordered with turf. Beyond ihe circular 
avenue the main straight avenues should radiate 
to the outskirts, and these again should be a repeat 
of the one encircling the Parliament House reserve, 
for they will carry the principal traffic of the city. 
Facing the circular avenue and Parliament House, 
and bet wet n the radiating avenues, a number of very 
fine 4tes with frontages all round w’ouid be avail- 
able for tile pul the office buildings of the Com- 
monwealth, such as the Treasury, the Attorney- 
CreneraiA 1 )opartment,the Custom^, the Home C'iffice, 
the Department of External Affiiirs, the War Office, 
and po'^'^ildy, in the far future, an Admiralty. In 
the sketch plan illustrated one more >pace i< -hown, 
and this might be reserved for a Commonw^ealth 
Library and Pecords Building, such as the famed 
Library of Congress in Washington. Of course, 
in actual laying out, a greater or less number than 
eight main avenues might have to be provided, and 
the suggested arrangement moditied accordingly, 
but on the general principle of surrounding the 
Parliament Hou^e with its executive departments 
there can, I think, be no ditierence of opinion, as 
it wv)uld conduce to the easiest inter-commimica- 
tion and despatch of business. It wall be noticed 
that I have not yet referred to a printing office, 
which will be essential, but from the character of 
the work carried on therein it might be better to 
place it in a less prominent position, and possibly 
in close touch with the railwaiy line. 

THE UAILW'AY '5TATIOX. 

This brings me to the question of the placing of 
the railwTiy station, in modern times the actual 
portal of the city. In that respect it is only second 
in importance to the Parliament House itself, and 
its location and treatment can largely make or mar 
the city both from a practical and artistic stand- 
point. It may bo urged that the nearer it can be 
brought to the centre the bettei', but to this there 
are several objections. For a long time to come 
it appears probable that steam tmetion wull be em- 
ployed for long-distance haulage of heavy trains. 
This renders a surface line desirable ; and a surface 
line, whether on the level or above or htdow’ it, 
means noise, severance, and ugliness. On the wffiole, 
if the railway tracks can be placed in a cutting wffiere 
tlioy enter the city the objections would be minimised; 
but to carry them right to the centre w^ould not be 
advisai)le. Again, the station buildings and station 
yard would take up a large area, wffiich could hardly 
be spared from the important central sites without 
grave damage to the general offiect. But I quite 
recognise that the speediest and easiest connection 
betw^eon the Parliament House and especially the 
departing trains is of prime importance. I there- 
fore suggest that if the rails at the raihvay station 
are well below’ the level of the street, a cut-and- 
cover tunnel could be continued thence direct to 
the Parliament House, and the members’ cars be 
kept in WTiiting till wdthin five minutes or so of tlie 


departure of the trains, and then run down by an 
electric motor, and hitched on. 

Another question to be decided before suggesting 
a site for the raihvay station is wffiether it should 
be a ‘‘w'ay” or a ‘‘terminal” one. The former 
W’ould mean a considerable length of line banking 
the city, w’hereas the latter w’onld reduce this to a 
minimum. I therefore favour a terminal station, 
and as the Federal capital in the not far distant 
future must be by far the largest city in that part 
of the State, and the objective of everyone travelling 
along the new’ line built to reach it, the choice is, 

I think, fully justified. From it all parts of the 
city, as well as the centre, should be easily acces- 
sible, but before suggesting an actual position it will 
be advisable to consider in some detail the further 
planning of the roads and streets wdth that object 
in view’. 

Section IY, 

We have seen that an area of about two miles by 
one mile and a half will be required to accommo- 
date a city inopulation of 50,000, and the question 
now arises at wffiat distance from the centre the rail- 
w’ay station can best be placed. Where it has been 
located right on the outskirts the city has inevitably 
expanded in that direction, and in coarse of time 
spread far beyond, except in such cases as Adelaide, 
wffiere the parklands form an insuperable barrier, 
or of Melbourne, where the Yarra is the boundary. 
In the ordinary wuy I would suggest that about half 
the distance from the centre to the circumference 
w'ould be a suitable positiou. and for a city tw'O miles 
by one mile and a half, or its equivalent, about half 
a mile from the centre would suffice. But as 50,000 
is by no means the anticipated limit of population, 
it w’ould be W’ell to take a little more, say five -eighths 
or thrGe-t|uartcrs of a mile, as the best position. 

AC’CESS TO AND FKOM KAILWAY. 

From the front of the station it should be possible 
to reach every quarter of the city in as direct and 
simple a manner as possible, and this purpose can 
best be served by a wdde avenue encircling the centre 
of the city, much as the Pings trasse encircles the 
heart of \*ieiina. If this be placed at about half a 
mile radius it w’ould have the more-closely-built-on 
section within, and the more open portion and the 
raihvay station beyond it. On reference to the sketch 
plan it wdll be seen that if the raihvay station be 
built wdiere indicated a number of advantages are 
obtained : — 

1. The ring avenue gives access to every part of 
the centre of the city by the avenues radiating from 
the CiUitro. 

2. By the diagonal avenues beyond the ring all 
the outskirts are approached in as direct a fashion 
as possible. 

8. There is a largo open space in front of the rail- 
w'ay station, wffiere the biggest crow’ds can gather 
without crushing or inconvenience to witness the 
arrival or departure of celebrities, deputations, or 

5 c 
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troops, and w’here processions may be marshalled 
with ease. 

4. From this open space, through a vista of park- 
Linds, the central group of the city’s i)uilding swill 
be vi-ible in the distance. 

5. The railway line itself will approach the city 
through other parklands.and the industiial tjuarter. 
without interference with the main avenues of 
access, or being brought into too close contact with 
residential buildings. 

6. The industrial quarter could be formed with 
sidings into the yards and buildings thereof, and 
thus permit of the easiest handling of goods and 
building materials. 

I have not hitherto referred to the latter in con- 
nection with the various site^, as the whole district 
is very much on a par in respect thereof. Free- 
stone and timber will undoubtedly be brought in 
by rail from a considerable distance, and although 
bricks can be made almost anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, it might be as well not to burn them in 
immediate proximity to the city. 

THE EINCt avenue AND PAEKWAYS. 

On reference to the plan it will he noticed that 
on the inner side of the ring avenue parkways lead 
almost up to the centre of the city. For pleasure 
and beauty they will be an undeniable acquisition, 
but in addition they are most important from a 
hygienic point of view. The closely-packed miles 
of streets of the older cities of the world are no 
longer regarded as inevitable, and every effort is 
being made in such places to increase the open areas 
and to beautify and purify them by planting. In a 
new city such as we are contemplating, where there 
is no lack of land obtainable at agricultural or graz- 
ing values, it would therefore be a sin to permit of 
the old conditions being repeated, and even in the 
most congested part of the city some open space of 
turf and trees and ffowers should be easily acces- 
sible. This the parkways I have indicated provide, 
and at the same time open up ffne vistas to the 
central series of buildings. On the outer side of 
the ring avenue are a number of triangles, which I 
suggest should be reserved for public and semi- 
public buildings, grouped together in association. 
For instance, one triangle might be reserved for a 
university, if it is: desired to establish one ; another 
for a hospital ; on others, again, schools and their 
playgrounds would find a place ; while an art gallery 
or museum, a theatre or a town-hall, churches and 
meeting-moms, hotels and cIuIjs Avoiild find ample 
room and space on the remainder. But in no case 
should the buildings be crowded, and they should 
all be surrounded by grass and trees and shrubs, 
with seats everywhere, to make the inhabitants feel 
the open spaces are for public use. If such a scheme 
as this be carried out, the actual width of the ring 
avenue need not be excessive. It w^ould suffice to 
piwide for any traffic that can 1)G anticipated, 
whether by tram, vehicle, or motor car, on hor>se or 


on foot, with rows of trees and grass between ; for 
the parkway'^ on the one hand, and the open sites 
for public buildings on the other, would give the 
quiet resting-place^ that a busy avenue would not 
tu'ovide howLAxr wide it might be made. The inner 
and the outer quarter^ uf the city would thus he in 
close touch where the main radial awnues intersect 
the ring, and preNent that utter Separation which 
is so mnnifesi in Adelaide. 

DIAGONAL AVENUES. 

Beyond the ring avenue wider spaces prevail, and 
here diagonal lines of communication become neces- 
sary if the bliorte^t routes from point to point are 
to be secured. A complex-looking ])ut really very 
simple solution is afforded by merely continuing the 
main radial avenue-^, and the different sections of 
the ring avenue, and allowing them to intersect. 
Where they ffnally meet an outer boulevard should 
be formed, similar to the ring avenue, and serving 
a like purpose, but on a less extensive scale, because 
the traffic would he comparatively small. Beyond 
this, again, the main lines of street and avenue could 
be continued as far as might be required ; but for 
many years, and perhaps generations to come, it is 
hardly likely the city would extend so far, and parks 
and farm lands, play and sports grounds, could there 
ffnd a congenial and suitable bmne. In selecting a 
capital city site for the most hor-ey country in the 
World it is hardly necessary to say that a suitable 
riat for a racecourse will not be forgotten, and a 
still larger aiea should he reserved for a parade 
and drill ground. In both cases, if they can be 
found alongside a gently sloping range, so much 
the better for the view of what is going on. Beyond 
the city boundaries the roads will connect wdth 
those leading to adjoining towms. 

SECONDAEY STEEETS. 

The main avenues having been indicated, it is 
now necessary to consider how the intervening 
spaces may be subdivided. Some theorists have 
advocated a hexagonal arrangement of the minor 
streets, which would really result in the abolition of 
the double-fronted thoroughfare and the substitu • 
tion of alternate blocks of buildings and gardens. 
This might be right enough for the residential 
portions, but for the business quarters would not 
find favour with traders. They want to be as close 
together as possible, to make a busy centre. More- 
over, a regular rectangidar subdivision of allotments 
is a great convenience in selling, leasing, and build- 
ing. Hence, as the main avenues provide the 
shortest route from point to point, logical complete- 
ness may well give way to practical convenience, 
and the rectangular subdivision of the smaller areas 
bo permitted. But there should be plenty of cross- 
streets to prevent waste of time in getting from one 
to the other, and in all cases there should be back 
lanes for access to the rear of the allotments, where 
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it is at all likely the frontages will be closely built 
on either now or in the future. 

THE rOIXTS or THi: COMPASS. 

Tn .^ettiiii: out the plan of the city, one very im- 
portant point intimatL'ly connected with its health- 
fulness and the comturt of the inhabitants i^ the 
aliLTnuieiit of the streets in relation to the meridian. 
No street .-hould run directly east and west if it can 
possibly be avoided, for should it do so the front of 
the buildings on the northern side, if erected close 
together, would net no sunshine for six months in 
the year, and only the weak beauis of the rising and 
setting luminary for all the rest of the time. Too 
much sun-hine, as we know to our cost, is rather 
trying, but none at all would be still worse. The 
Italians have a prove^’b that where the sun does 
not shine the doctor enters/’ and we shall therefore 
do well to so set out our main line^ that this evil is 
avoided in the majority of if not in all the streets of 
the city. Mr. G. H. Knibhs went very carefully and 
scientitically into this point in his pap.rr on •“ The 
Theory of bity De-ign/' read before the Royal 
Society of New South Wales in 1901 — and I may 
refer my readers thereto if they desire further in- 
formation on the subject. On reference to the 
sketch plan it will Ije seen that only one street runs 
east and west, and even this could be avoided if the 
gt^neral lay-out were based on a hexagon or decagon, 
instead of on an octagon, as drawn. 

SncTiON V. 

TJIE WIDTH OF STlIEFTS. 

If the opinion of the average man were asked as 
to the width of the streets of the Federal capital, 
ho would undoubtedly reply : “ Make them as wide 
as possible.” Rut it is not quite so simple as all 
that, even though the land may ho purchased at 
agricultural values, or, if it he C’rowui land, may be 
had for the taking. The ipiestion of road-making 
and the cost of repairs is mo'-t important, and the 
balance must be carefully held to ascertain where 
utility ends and waste begins. Then, again, if 
abundance of playground space and parklands be 
provided, wide streets are not required as lungs for 
the city, and they may he reduced to the actual 
width required by the prospective traffic. An idea 
has also grown up, owing to legislation, that no 
street, however small the traffic it will carry, shall 
be less than G() feet in width. In planning a new 
city we may well throw all our preconceived ideas 
overboard, and consider the subject on its merits. 

THE KADIAE AVKNTU>. 

Let us first take the main avenues radiating 
from the centre, which, presumably, will carry most 
of the traffic. For these, footpaths of 20 feet in 
width will not be too much. Then allowance should 
be made for stationary vehicles against the kerb of 
H feet G inches at least. A further space of 17 feet 
for a line of moving traffic each way is required, and 


if slow and quick traffic are not separated another 
H feet G inches should be allowed for passing. The 
question now arises w’hether, in view of the great de^ 
velopment of motor traffic, it would not be desirable 
to provide a special track for such vehicles ; if so, a 
further 17 feet must be arranged for. And, finally, 
two lines of trams with clearance equal to about 
20 feet are essential. But these dimensions only 
give the minimum actually re<_[uired for the con- 
venient handling of the traffic, and leave nothing 
for adornment by trees and planting. In busy 
avenues such as 1 am dealing with it may be urged 
that trees would be in the w'ay, and no one would 
he inclined to loiter. But trees give shade to the 
pedestrian, help to break the force of the wind, and 
always assist in the purification of the air. That 
they will also add to the beauty of the city goes 
without saying. Hence I would suggest that at least 
two rows should be planted in the busiest portion of 
the radial avenues until they reach the encircling 
middle ring avenue, and four rows beyond that 
dividing line, where the traffic wull not be so great. 
The trams will naturally be placed in the middle of 
the street for many reasons, and more especially to 
give the largest radius in turning corners. If 
they are operated by overhead wires the poles are 
an artistic difficulty, and the best thing is to hide 
them as far as possible. Hence a row of trees each 
side of the tram lines would be a good thing. But 
trees must have room to grow, and an allowance of 
10 feet in width for each row would not be too much, 
and this space would also serve as a footpath for 
passengers awaiting the trams, or desirous of avoid- 
ing the busy stream of traffic in front of the buildings. 
In these calculations I am, (^f course, bearing in mind 
the ultimate development of the city, and providing 
for the maximum traffic of the future. Beyond the 
ring avenue the two additional rows of trees could 
either be placed on the edge of the footpath or in 
the road just beyond, as the trafiic would be much 
less. If the sketch section of the avenue be now 
referred to it will be seen that the dimensions 
allowed for the difierent classes ot traffic total up to 
1G5 feet, or exactly two chains and a half. As these 
radial avenues will for a certainty be utilised for 
business purposes it is not desirable to increase their 
width beyond what is actually re<|uired for the 
maximum traffic anticipated, as too great a width 
is detrimental rather than otherwise from a business 
point of view. Frequent crossing-places for vehicles 
over the trams and adjoining footpaths would, of 
course, have to be provided for vehicles to get from 
one side of the avenue to the other. Each side 
would be mainly devoted to traffic in one direction 
only, but one line of traffic in the opposite direction 
is provided for to permit of vehicles crossing from 
the other side reaching any specific point. 

THi: KING AVENUES. 

The foregoing argument does not, however, apply 
to ring avenues, which may be made wider without 
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causing any special inconvenience. The volinne 
of traffic in the inner rine: avenue surrounding the 
Parliament House is not likely v} he any greater 
than in the radial avenues, and hence the '^anie 
width would suffice for all practical need'<, but the 
question arises whetht-r for stateliness or beauty it 
should not be increased to permit of the introduc- 
tion of plantations or ttarden hed^. A<, however, 

I propose that the Parliament House and all the 
Ciovernment buildings surrounding it should he set 
each in their own ample reserve of garden ground, 

I do not think it is at all necessary to take more 
space for the road, for the space between structure 
and structure will be so ample that it will have the 
effect of one large park or garden, with fine buildings 
set therein. 

The middle ring avenue stands upon a somewhat 
different footing, for it may, and probably will, have 
a greater traffic than any other street in the city, 
as all the diagonal roads from the outer quarters 
touch it at one point or another, and seven-eighths 
of the outward traffic from the centre of the city 
must pass along it. The inner portion of the city 
area being about a mile in diameter, a good open 
space all round would also be advantageous from a 
hygienic point of view, but anything approaching 
the width of the parklands at Adelaide is quite un- 
called for. Moreover, it must not b- forgotten that 
the parkways penetrating the central area and the 
triangular sites for public buildings on its outer 
margin practically form part of the air space, so 
that only a moderate increase in width is desir- 
able. It would, I am inclined to think, become the 
favourite promenade and drive of the city, hence 
I would suggest the addition of an extra track of 
8 feet 0 inches in width, on each side of the central 
avenue, for vehicles, and aPo the provision of a 
separate suft-earth track for riding, like Rotten 
Row in London, and a special motor road, each 
20 feet in width. As the outer footpaths do not 
face continuous buildings, a width of Id feet would 
be ample, Init between them and the road I suggest 
a width of 15 feet for trees and turf, which would 
be harmonious with the central avenues. The total 
width thus amounts to *2G4 feet, or exactly four 
chains ; and I am satisfied that, if carried out as 
suggested, this avenue, without being too wide, would 
be of noble a})pearance and one of the chief features 
of the city. 

THi: OUTER RING AND DIAGONAL AVENUES. 

At a distance of about three-quarters of a mile 
from the middle ring avenue, ora mile and a quai-ter 
from the centre of the city, an outer avenue con- 
necting the radial and diagonal avenues would be 
required. As the outskirts are approached, the 
buildings, quite apart from any regulations that 
may he f'liacted, will naturally he spaced in a more 
open manner, and more ground given to each. 
Hence the traffic will be much less. If the city 
grows in the future to a population of 200,000, it 


will, however, probably spread over an area of not 
less than four mih s in diameter, or thrGe-<[uarters 
of a mile beyond th»‘ outer ring avenue. Hence it 
would be wi^e to provide for a future single line of 
tramway at least, with its attendant rows of trees 
and footpaths. On each >ide I hue allowed space 
for four row^ id' Nehiedes, incduding motors, which 
would, I think, be ample, and beyond that again a 
border 7 feet wide fur trees and giM'^s, and a footpath 
of 10 feet. Tht^e dimeii''inns added tug^ether make 
up a total of ld2 feet, or exactly two chains. 

The diagonal a\enuGS are intended to connect 
outskin with outskirt in as direct a line as possible, 
and hence will only carry local traffic, except where 
they form part of the middle ring avenue. With 
trams in the radial and ring avenues, it does not 
appear likely that they would be required in the 
diagonal avenues as well : but looking to the pos- 
sibility of a large population in the future, and 
remembering how costly it is to widen a thorough- 
fare when once its frontages are occupied, I think 
it would be advisable to make the diagonal avenues 
the same width as the outer ring avenue, and thus 
provide for every need that the future may have in 
store, both of tram communiciition and of general 
traffic. 

THE INTERSECTION'^ OF AVENUES. 

Wherever the avenues intersect it will be very 
necessary that an enlarged space should be provided, 
to prevent the congestion of the traffic which is so 
marked a feature in city streets where this urgent 
need has not been attended to. In many cases the 
circle or octagon is the best form for this enlarge- 
ment to take, but it does not necessarily follow that 
it need he universal. Then, again, a long avenue, 
stretching for miles in one unbrj.ken straight line, 
though excellent for traffic, is not satisfying to the 
eye. In fact it is wearisome. Hence, if these long 
straight stretches are broken up l>y wider spaces 
every half-mile or so, with a garden, a monument, 
a fountain, or some other feature, the gain in the 
artistic value of the street s will I le immense. From 
a business and traffic point of view these intersec- 
tions will each become the focus of a district with 
radial communications to the centre and to evory 
other part of the city, thus carrying out the cardinal 
principle of the spider’s weh on which I started my 
scheme. 

SE( TION VI. 

THE stri:i:ts and l\n}:s. 

The subdivision of the central area of the city 
within the middh' ring avenue can, I think, best 
and most usefully be carrie<l out on the rectangular 
system, as in no case will any street ho of great 
length without cross communication. In course of 
tiiiie the whole of this area will be more or less 
thickly built over, and most of the business of the 
city will he conducted therein. Hence the traffic 
in the strc'ets will be considerable, but in no 
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imaginable circumstances is it likely that they will 
be required to carry a tram-line, and therefore a 
width of one chain would be ample for all practical 
requirements, unless tree-planting is made uni- 
versal. 13ut with all the avenues planted, and the 
parkways and parks, to which I have yet to refer, 
easily acce:5sible, I am inclined to think it would 
hardly be necessary. If, however, it is considered 
otherwise, then an extra 14 feet in width would be 
desirable for two rows of trees. Streets which 
might be so treated with advantage are the ring 
beyond the administrative buildings surrounding 
the inner avenue, the ring connecting the inner ends 
of the parkways, and the continuation of the line 
of the parkways up to the various administrative 
buildings. 

As it is probable that in this quarter of the city 
the buihlings on the frontages will in time be con- 
tinuous, it will be advisable to provide back access 
by means of lanes, for which the present statutory 
width of 29 feet would be ample. They are neces- 
sary evils, and if well paved and kept clean must 
be put up with, though they can hardly be made 
beautiful. 

STUEETS AND LANES IN THE OUTER QUAllTERS. 

When, however, we get beyond the middle ring 
avenue, where such close grouping of buildings 
cannot conceivably ever become necessary, then I 
think lanes might be dispensed with by stipu- 
lating that no building shall occupy its whole front- 
age, and that a passage-way at its side of a specified 
minimum width shall be left for access to the rear. 

The lay-out of the streets in these quarters need 
not be so regular as in the more valuable central area, 
and rein may be given to the fancy in forming 
crescents and squares, and po^sii^ly sinuous lines 
that would be a relief to the straightness of the main 
lines of communication. The principal streets 
should not be less than 80 feet in width, so as to per- 
mit of two rows of trees. Those next in importance 
might be G6 feet in width, while minor streets might 
even be 40 feet or 33 feet in width, with great advan- 
tage to the city exchequer and no detriment to the 
inhabitants, providing a building-line were fixed in 
each case compelling the setting-back of dwellings 
to at least 66 feet apart from those on the opposite 
side. Thus in a 33- feet street the minimum width 
of the front garden would be 16 feet 6 inches, and if 
in the course of time wider streets were needed, it 
would only mean the resumption of front gardens, 
and not of buildings. In a purely residential quarter, 
where the traffic almost wholly consists of trades- 
men's carts and the infrequent cab or buggy, a width 
of 83 feet would bo ample for all reijuirements, and 
the saving in making and upkeep would more than 
pay for the maintenance of the extra width I have 
suggested for the main avenues. In fact, my aim 
has been to give the width where it is wanted, and 
save outlay where it can be done without disadvan- 
tage. This is only common -sense and good engi- 


neering, but we have grown so accustomed to a 
statutory width of one chain as being essential that 
it requires an efibrt for the average man to get rid 
of the idea that what the law says shall be done is, 
therefore, unalterably right. It is to be hoped that 
in the Federal City a new law may be made and 
enforced, based on more common-sense data. 

I'AliKWAYS. 

A parkway " is an American term for something 
between a tree -bordered avenue and a park. It is 
confined between parallel fines, like the former, but 
is not necessarily planted with avenues of trees, 
and is usually bounded by narrow roads for the 
actual traffic to the buildings on either side. In 
the lay-out of its paths and planting it approxi- 
mates more to the park, and serves a most useful 
purpose in the heart of a city, where space for a 
park cannot be spared. Here young children can 
play in safety, old folk may sit and enjoy the air 
out of the roar of traffic, and the young and middle- 
aged can meet their friends and acquaintances on 
common ground. Suitable positions for parkways 
in the ideal plan I have sketched would be con- 
verging from the middle ring avenue towards the 
city centre. Others of greater size might extend 
from the crossing points of the diagonal avenues 
towards the outer ring avenue, or into the outer 
quarters of the city, and would form an alternative 
communication from the centre to the large parks, 
and sports and recreation grounds, which must 
necessarily be placed on the outskirts. 

PE AYG HOUNDS. 

The parkways serve in a measure as playgrounds 
for very young children in charge of their elders, 
hut in any well planned and organised modern city 
numerous playgrounds for growing boys and girls 
should be an essential feature. They need not be 
elaborately laid out ; if a good stretch of green 
sward can be secured, and a few trees planted round 
the margin for shade and shelter, with enough 
seats for those who like to watch the youngsters at 
play, the necessary requirements would be met. 

FAHKS. 

By a “ park ” I do not mean a sort of magnified 
garden, with flower beds and many paths, such as 
we often see in towns, but a liberal space of ground 
well grassed in the open and abundantly supplied 
with trees, where one can roam at will, families 
can picnic, and cattle and sheep can graze. The 
more diversified the space the more pleasing will 
be the eftect ; and if a creek should happen to run 
through the area which can be dammed back to 
form a lake, so much the better. The worst sites 
from a building point of view are fortunately the 
])GSt for a park — a hill too steep for dwellings will 
make a fine point of outlook, and winding roads or 
paths will give easy access to the summit. A creek 
amongst buildings usually becomes an abomina- 
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tion, but in a park is a valuable asset. Swampy and 
low land bvgienically untit for occupation can by 
drainage be turned into a smiling sward that will 
keep green when the rising ground is burnt a dusty 
brown. Sports grounds for the adult members of 
the community may well form part of the parks, 
and the necessary shelters need not be obtrusive. 
But a show^-ground or a racecourse, w^hich both 
require a considerable quantity of buildings and 
stabling, had better be kept separate from the parks. 
Almost of necessity the parks must be in the out- 
skirts ; but if anything approaching the model plan 
I have sketched is attainable, they will be so easily 
reached from any quarter that the distance will in 
no case be excessive. 

Section Yll. 

AN ALTEBNATIVE PLAN. 

In a previous article I have referred to the fact 
that the contours and surroundings of the city would 
exercise an all-important influence on its plan. 
In the city I have described in detail I have 
assumed a fairly level surface, with possibly a slight 
rise towards the centre, so that the chief building 
'would stand out against the sky. Let us no'w assume 
another type, viz. a fairly even slope in one direc- 
tion, preferably to the north-east, backed up by a 
range of hills to the south-west. It would have the 
practical advantage of shelter from the cold winds 
of winter, and from the rays of the setting sun in 
summer. In this case the Parliament House and 
the chief buildings must be planned to look w^ell 
against a background of hills. A circle such as I 
showed in the radial plan would not suit ; but with 
the main building slightly set back in the centre, 
and the public offices stretching in ordered array on 
each side, the conditions would be met in very elec- 
tive fashion. The buildings should face a broad and 
dignified avenue, and .should be backed up by parks 
and gardens. It would be ruinous to their appear- 
ance to let the towm spread behind them. F rom the 
centre of this avenue another should run at right 
angles direct to the railway station, which would 
thus form a secondary feature of the greatest artistic 
importance, and would be placed in the best possible 
position to serve the city as a whole. The business 
and residential area could then be subdivided much 
on the same lines as the previous plan, except that 
the area would be a half instead of a full circle. 
The Governor-CreneraTs residence w^ould naturally 
be placed on the lower slopes of the hills behind 
the city, and could thus be in closer touch with the 
official buildings than in the other plan. From a 
purely utilitarian point of view, the former probably 
offers the most advantages ; but if a suitable site 
is chosen, the latter has, I think, greater merit if 
artistic value is taken into account as well as prac- 
tical conditions of traffic and inter-communication. 
But in no case do I expect that these plans could 
be literally followed, and they are only intended to 


show the principle of laying-out that should be 
aimed at. 

VISTAS AND POINTS OF VIEW. 

For instance, if the site cho<en is so situated that 
tine views of the distant mountains are obtainable, 
it would be of primary importance that the chief 
avenues should be planned to take advantage 
thereof, for nothing can bo better than the contrast 
between the foreground of buildings and, say, a 
picturGS(]ue mountain range* at the end of the vista. 
One of the chief merits of the splendid plan for the 
remodelling of San Franci-^co by the celebrated 
American architect. Mr. D. H. Burnham, was the 
way in which he utilised every bit of scenery and 
brought it into the general scheme. The regularity 
of the plan may, and probably will, have to be de- 
parted from in places if a hill too steep for building 
upon should intervene. It should, of course, be turned 
into a park, with every aid that art can give to secure 
the finest points of view over the city and surround- 
ing country. But notwithstanding any interference 
of this kind or by creeks and swampy ground with 
the ideal scheme I have suggested, I am satisfied 
that the general ideas of the shortest routes of inter- 
communication may be adhered to, and that a city 
thus planned would possess so many advantages 
over the normal type to which we have been accus- 
tomed that it would become the model for the future. 

WHAT TO DO AND HOW^ TO DO IT. 

In a few days from the time of writing, our legis- 
lators, or a number of them, will meet on the area 
chosen last session as the Federal territory, to 
familiarise themselves with its features and to 
enable them to w^eigh with knowledge the reports 
they will receive from their officials. Whether they 
will actually decide hy vote on the apparent merits 
of particular sites within the area I do not know; 
but I think I have made it clear by what I have 
written that planning a city in a worthy manner is 
no easy task, and requires far more consideration 
than a few contour surveys would afibrd. These 
are, of course, an absolutely necessary preliminary, 
but we must look much further ahead. To choose 
the best site out of several, many considerations 
must be taken into account, such as soil and 
subsoil, shelter and sunshine, convenient access by 
road and rail, water supply and storage, facilities 
for drainage, outlooks both near and distant, the 
value of the surrounding country for grazing and 
cultivation, and also as a source of pleasure, and 
last, and most important of all, the kind of city 
that can be built on any particular area. Much 
information has already been obtained on many of 
these points, and is available, but on the last little 
or nothing. It is work for an architectural expert, 
and one of the highest type, and I sincerely trust 
no d(*cision will bf* come to before the best available 
assistance is obtained. And when I say an expert, 
I mean an expert, and nut a commission which will 
be largely dependent on the opinions other men 
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may volunteer. The planning of a capital city is 
a far more difficult matter than the planning of a 
building, however large and complicated — and who 
ever heard of a commission planning a building ? 
They may perhaps usefully criticise it after it is 
planned, but the actual imaginative work of fore- 
casting thu form the city may best take on ditiereiit 
sites can only be performed by a trained expert 


and parks and playgrounds of the city that is to be. 
But much more might be written on the actual 
buildings that will form the city, their disposition 
and grouping, their height in relation to the road- 
warys, their contiguity or distance apart, their mate- 
rial, and, last but not least, their design. In this con- 
nection some effort should be made to provide a 
satisfactory substitute for the hideous street veran- 



A FAX-SHAPED PLAN. 
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with all the imaginative capacity of the architect 
and artist, in addition to the sound knowledge and 
common-sense of the engineer. To obtain such an 
expert we must, I fear, look beyond the boundaries 
of the Commonwealth to those countries which have 
had experience in city-planning. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the foregoing articles I have only dealt broadly 
with the problem of planning the avenues and streets 


dab which disfigures all our cities, and some pro- 
vision should be made, at any rate in the chief 
avenues, for the grouping together and accessibility 
of ail sewers, pipes, wires, and other services ^yhich 
are a necessity of our civilisation. The continual 
opening of streets should be obviated in the Federal 
capital if nowhere else. But these subjects demand 
a series of articles all to themselves, and can well be 
left till the site is selected and the city plan is under 
consideration, 
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REVIEWS. 

JACQUES AXDROUET DU CERCEAU. 

I’/tutlt CJulh'auj' and Ca)dt)i- rn ihe Si t u'entlL Ctiitmj. 

A Stius vf }-U'i>iodiiL^i(hiti uj m n [)i<nri)his, 

kitJu) to unpuhlidiud, hu JaL>iuct^ And/oih.: dii L\)>^au. 

SeliCttd and de^oilcd. iL\lh an AtCjunt of the A/'ist 

and his 1{Ar/.5, bi/ TP. II Maul. ALA AJlJ.llA. 

Sinall f.diO, lj-| X IIU Lundi. 19U9. 1-A ice net. 

' D. T. Datt^fi id. 94 Ilojh Hulboin, H .C.^ 

That SO excellent a book and so notable a dis- 
covery as is therein given to us should not have 
been already revie'^ed in the J oruxAL is, I fear, a 
cause for just reproach to the present writer, who 
was asked, long enough since, to contribute this 
article. My excuse is that so serious and scholarly 
an addition to our Library deserved more than a 
perfunctory notice, and that I have only now been 
able to spare the time necessary for its considerate 
perusal, and for a personal inspection of the original 
drawings in the British Museum from which the 
illustrations are reproduced. 

The rapidly growing inclination of our students 
to the examination of French work and methods 
makes the publication of this book both opportune 
and welcome. Xo better introduction could be 
found to the study of the French Renaissance than 
Du Cerceau’s Les Plus Evcellcnts Eastbnents de 
France, but it is not every student who can atibrd 
to possess it, and Destailleur’s reprint of 1808-70 
is not altogether satisfactory. Here, within the 
reach of a moderately furnished purse, is a set of 
really good reproductions of some forty of Du 
Cerceau's drawings, with descriptions, sketch-plans, 
and other illustrations which make the work a 
treasure-house of information. The customary 
compliment by the critic to the publisher becomes 
in this case a very sincere congratulation ; in no 
other country, I think, does a publisher hold the 
pre-eminence with regard to architectural works of 
Mr. Batsford in England, and so long as he con- 
tinues to produce such books as that before me his 
position is unassailable. The only fault I have to 
find is that of over- condensation ; the letterpress 
is, in truth, a very pemmican of facts, and mental 
digestion would be aided by a humaner and less 
concentiMted method of presentation. Such a paee 
as Xo. 17, to take one instance, demands so strained 
and close an attention in perusal as to hinder 
appreciation of the admirable historical survey of 
Fontainebleau which it contains. Xevertheless 
such a fault is, in its way, a virtue ; a work of 
reference had better err on the side of compactness 
than of ditiuseness : and the seven pages within 
which Mr. Ward chronicles the life and work <i 
Du Cerceau form a little masterpiece (J close and 
scholarly writing. 

The book consists of two parts, the first dealing 
with the personality and works of Du Uerceau and 
his family, in which the husk of vague tradition is 


neatly stripped from the kernel of known facts, and 
the second containing concise descriptive and his- 
torical notices of the buildings illustrated. As 
regards Jacques Androuet himself, ^Ir. Ward 
j'udiciously r-ays that he was ‘^born probably ... of 
a family settled in Orleans ; and this is the view 
of most of his biographers, though La Croix du 
Maine say-^ positively in hi^ Joiinial de Ilcn)i III. 
that he was born in Baris. Whether or no he was 
to any great extent an “architect ” in the present- 
day sense of the term is a vexed point. Mr. Ward 
gives very fairly the reasons for concluding that, 
the chateaux of Verneuil-sur-Oi-e and Charleval, 
at any rate, were his work, as well as the restorations 
and additions carried out by Renee de France at 
Montargis. But he was a very great draughtsman 
and designer, and exercised a tremendous influence 
on the shaping of the French Renaissance. He 
studied at Rome, where he was sent by the gene- 
rosity of Cardinal d’Armagnac, at a time when, as 
Mr. Ward remarks, the remains of anti(]uity were 
far more numerous and complete than now, and 
sketching and measuring with enthusiasm, weaving 
his own personality into compositions based upon 
the antique, may be considered as the prototype of 
the ‘‘Prix deRome'’ Student. A Protestant him- 
self, his two sons Baptiste and Jacques, men of 
great ability and high principle, followed both his 
profession and his faith. We learn from L’Estoile 
that in IJsJ, during the time of the religious perse- 
cutions, the younger Androuet du Cerceau, that 
excellent architecte du roi,’’ chose rather to forfeit 
his master's friendship than to attend i\fas3 ; and, 
having left the house he had recently built at Bre- 
aux- Clercs, bade farewell to the King, with the 
prayer that he would “ ne trouver mauvais qu’il 
fust aussi fldele a Dieu qu’il avoit etc et le seroit 
toujours ii sa Majeste." Tradition says that his 
father, then some seventy-five years of age, accom- 
panied him and died in exile ; at any rate he dis- 
appears from history at about that date, and neither 
the place nor year of his death is known. In his 
dedication of the second volume of Les Plus 
Ex cell cuts Bastnaents to Catherine de Medicis in 
lo79 he complains that his great age no longer 
permits him to “faire telle diligence qiUil eut fait 
autrefois,” and his last work, the Lioo des Edifices 
auti^/ucs Ili'tuaijis, is dated The amount of 

work he produced was prodigious, and a careful list 
is given by iMr. Ward of the known books and 
ongl•a^i^gs; 2,slfl figures on 1,080 sheets is 
( l(‘ymuller\s estimate of the number of his en- 
gnivings, and they are mostly by his own hand. I 
do not sc(' any mention of the very rare Plan of 
Paris wliich lie made about 1*560 : only two copies, 
I ])elieve, are known to exist- one in a piivatc col- 
lection and a second, retouched and modernised at 
diflerent tinu'S, preserved in the Bihliotheque de 
r Arsenal, The latter copy is supposed to have 
formed jiart of the library of the Abbaye de St. 
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A’ietor, and was engmvod in 17 '“>5 by Guillaume 
Dheuiiand. 

I have sj^okeii abeve of the notable di'^covery 
wbicdi ^Ir. Ward's book contains, and it may be 
said that the whole series of drawings in the 
British Museum is a discovery so far as architec- 
tural Ntudents are concerned : but the real dou of 
the book is to be found in Plates XVIII. and XIX., 
which show Philibert de rOnue's complete design 
for the Tuilerie'^, of which a ^mall portion only w'as 
executed for Catherine de Medicis after the death 
of Henri IL De Idlnne’s original scheme for this 
palace was known — by the plan gueii in Lc^ 
IJxcellcnl.'i Bdstinieiits and the small portion 
actually built (the lower story of the central 
pavilion of the west fi-ont and the adjoining gtil- 
leries on the north and south; — to have been on a 
scale of such maguiticence as would have eclipsed 
the Louvre. But until the discovery of Ihi Cerceaii's 
drawings by Mr. Ward the general treatment of 
the design had been a matter of speculation tor 
generations. Xo one knew how the centre pavilion 
was to have been completed, and the younger Du 
Cerceaii's elliptical dome and cupolas were sup- 
posed to have carried out De rOrme's intention. 
The two ellipses in the north and south courts 
shown on the plan referred to had given rise to 
even more surmise ; and all doubt on the subject 
is now ended by these perspective views, which show 
them to have been domed halls, probably for the 
Court masques and ballets. 

Some eiirions points remain to be solved in con- 
nection with these drawings : for instance, bo w did 
Du Cerceau come by his knowledge of De rOrine's 
unexecuted designs for the Tuileries ’? He only 
gives the executed work to the Chateau Xeuf at 
St. Germain-en-Laye in his drawing (^Plate \TII., 
B.M. Ill-dl), marking it Desseing en partie du 
theastre commance.” The hunting lodge of La 
Muette, which is also shown in this view, was, we 
know, already built when Du Cerceau made his 
drawing, and we may presume that the detached 
“ chapelle ” in the woods was built too, though, as 
far as 1 know, no other trace of it exists. Yet the 
views of the Tuileries to whicli I have already 
referred show the wht>Ie huibling in elaborate detail, 
though very little of it had been erected. Did 
Catherine de Medicis hand over tlie designs of 
De rOrme to Du Cerceoiu after the former died in 
1570*? If so, why were they not included in Les 
Plus E.i( clients IhistniienL^ which was published 
in 157G“1579 *? At the date of the latter volume 
Du Cerceau was about seventy yeiirs of age, and, 
as we know by the preface, felt his powers of work 
failing him : it is hardly credibhe then, tliat the 
superb drawings discovered by Mr. ^Vard were made 

*■ Thcio is a tUaical enoi in the title vt the v<ucdu 
cvdi' du H'ljdid du Luin n\ winch !-> (IcnciiIumI a-- an 
inetric projection. ’ Roth \ lews aie leally in pci^pcctive, 
with a loiiy-histance \ani^]iin^ point ->]. W. S 


subseijuently ! Another interesting question is, To 
whom did the British Museum drawings belong 
ladure they came into the possession (<f GeorgellL? 
They are beautifully preserved, and show’ no trace 
of the deteririration which generally follows frequent 
clian; 4 e of ownership. Du Cerceau w’as the founder 
of a long line of architects, who would doubtless 
treasure these unpublished drawungs of their great 
ancestor : and i\Ir, AVard's suggestion is probably 
correct that a Du Cerceau of the eighteenth century 
parted with the precious heirloom during the tur- 
moil of the Revolution. 

I strongly reci.mnnend students not to rest con- 
tent with the repr. ductions in this book, excellent 
though they are, init to visit the Print Room of 
the Briti-^h Museum and see the originals. They 
are drawn on vellum in Indian ink, with a little 
shading in the same medium and occasional tint- 
ing. The execution generally, and esiieeially of the 
car\ iim and -eulpture,is extremely beautiful, though 
oeca-^iunally the nlling-in of such matters as the 
tluting to pilasters wamld seem to have been left 
1 3 a prentice hand, and the drawing has suffered. 
Some of the view’s, such as those of Chambord and 
Madrid, are enlivened by the introduction of a host 
of vigorously drawn ffgures, swaggering, courting, 
and tightiag with hustling vivacity. It is hardly 
fair perhaps to compare with these drawdngs John 
Thorpe’s cnpics of .'^ome of the subjects — Aney-le- 
Franc, Madrid, and others — in the Soane Aluseum, 
which w’tre sketched for his owm use and not for 
pnblicatii)!! : bnt the superiority’ of the French 
draughtsmanship in its sense of form and of scale 
is startling, 

I have dwelt at rather greater length than is 
usual in these review’s upon this work of Mr. 
Ward, for I wish to insist on its interests to our 
students. It is this type ot book — and Professor 
Lethaby's Crreek Piidilnitjs is in the same category 
—to w’hieh they should be persuaded, so that they 
may feed profitably upon the w’orks of the ancient 
masters of our art, and leave aside the insipid 
juICeies^ extract of handbooks. 

We hear laments now’ and again that the race 
of learned and cultured architects of former days 
is disappearing, lost in the clamorous, strenuous 
rivalry ef our modern practice. The complaint is, 
I think, quite groundless. Wilkins and Penrose 
are gone, it is true, exeinplo inonstrante viam,” 
but they do not lack >ucces^ors ; and among those 
w'ho carry on the tradition of their exact and 
scholarly method iuu:>t bo numbered William 
Henry Ward. Here is a posy for him dipt from 
Du Cerceau's contemporary. Montaigne: — 

I Lon him llmuL's ill d he hath had the haj) to 
ihu^e,and nnoicied<je to euldout so ivoitliy 
a nolle, aiiil a hoihl'e fit to the purpose, 
fin u u't(h to make so unniJuahle a present 
unto A is Count i le. 

John W. Snirsox \F,] 
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TOWN l’LANNL\(i. 

Till) J'lu'.i J'lj P(;s'. P/. u'. ( ''ll /A^^. t’ h // If 

Ti -/. .1.// i.i/.-I >ij Z'.'-'-/. i-> 1. iv t- 

,'l. 17.-5 -t ' it f 

.511 An>. S', , t s'. / .■ I 

A coiJsiAerablt- iiuml'erof Ik ok^ aiv now in c )nr>t 
of pi'e[)ararion on the ^uhject ot l\n\ii PlauniiiLn 
Mr. Triges’ woi’k is the fir-t to .ippear from the pre--. 
Up to the present time vt ry little interest, either Liy 
or professional, has beeiiflireetcil tuthe improvement 
of towns in thi-. country, airl th^re exi-t" very little 
published matter devotc-l entirely to thi^ '-iibject. 
We have garden suburb-s ami a eardtu city laid out 
111 accordance with a pre-ariaiiged plan, but the re- 
arranging and ennobling of our civic Centres, the 
widening and impruc inn of our traffic naue-. and 
the connecting up of our park -y steins are matter^ 
Avhich, up to the present time. haNe recehs d no con- 
sideratis'ii whatever. In Germany almost every 
tuwm of importance Ini', carried out mure 'U* le^s 
extensive improvements of this nature, and the im- 
portance (>f So d'Ung in America ha> taken such a 
hold of the different associations aiit] soeietie- which 
stand for city improvements a-- to have introduced 
cjuiTe a new aspect into town life. Under such 
condition'-, therefore, the appearance of a work like 
that of Mr. Triggs is exceeclimtly opportune. 

Iifcgardedat first sight the title Toaui Planning. 
Pa--t. Present, ami Pcs^ible,*' leads one to expect a 
veiw voluminous and extiumive work. Such a title, 
we feel, is too ambitious fe r a work of little over dOO 
pageSj and it would have been better had the author 
designed it from the outset meiely as a review'. 
Consulered as a c -'iiipiahen^iw review of what has 
been done and w'hat various authors think and say, 
the bo .k is undoubtedly a -ucct s^ and ha^ a real 
value : hut, finding as we do that it coimi^t^ almost 
entirely of a compilation of matter exti acted from 
exi-tiiig w'orks, we cannot allow for it the place 
which it w'ould have deserved had it -.bown more 
originalitv in its treatment and been the result of 
mure original research. Sfubben, Eimbne TPhiard, 
and Camillo Sitte are naturally the autli'jrs to 
wh in the greatest debt is due, and whiKt tlu* 
extracts from these authors are much t / the p ant. 
still w'e feel that they have laun accepted with tuu 
little reservation and now and again hcii'dly lit in 
with the times. 

The hook is di\ided into six chapters, arranged 
under the following lie. ids : — I. Intruductury : 
II. Types of Ancient ami Modern I’owns; [il. 
The Circulation of Traffic: IV. Town Kxp.msion; 
V. The Planning of Streets : W, Tijt* Planning 
ot Squares and Open Spaces. 

The introdnction is a plea for popular interest in 
the subject and a vrsuinr of wdicit has been done : 
and as such is a U'.eful pi(ice of work. 

“Types of Ancient and Modern Tuwms ’’ is in 
some ways an unfortunate heading, a'- onipbasming 
results rather than origins. Thf^ author begins 
the chapter well, arul his theories on the origin of 


lowim are vlla "ouml, but Ins i\pes of towns — the 
Radial, tlu' Rectangular, and the comhimitinn of 
both — are not suthcieiitly dwelt up lU in rG\ reiic** 
t ) thtir historic a'-^ociation. Tspr^ot towim iKgne 
only rL^ults, tin* nal interest attache*^ to ilu in- 
Liunce-., hmtoric and mographic, which ha\e 
brought about tln"^e results. Ida* anal\-u' would 
have* ])► t n latteu’ lu-adt •! thus* — Te)W'n-. Ancimit. 
Mt dm val. and Mo<b rm or • — I'ow im. planm d mid* r 
luiiuenc s Miluary, C nnmrrcial, and Re-idumtiaL 
The chapter (ui “Idle (irculitie)n of ddurlic 
contain^ much tint is of gixat intere'-r, hut tin- 
aiitlioi relics too uiulIi on tin wmrk of M. Ung.’m 
Ileuard to the neglrct of ucciu events, and has 
attached in^utiicient importance to what may he 
desciibed as tile m<Kbrn revclution in public 
traimit — the redi'-tnhiuion of population which 
has already followed and i> Ntill feliowdng the 
introduction of the tramway '-ystein. ddii'^ is 
certainly deseiAing of more attention. 

The chapter on Town Expaii'^ion is immature, 
and a little disappuinting Here we should have 
appreciated some of the aiuhc-r’s ow'ii sugge'^tion^, 
or at lea-t original criticism of wdiat has alrea<ly 
been done, but instead he practically re-orts to a 
>hort and concise description of the more important 
of the gardencitie'- and '-iiburhan schemes, which, up 
to the present, sutiid as our only practical iliu'-tra- 
tion of organi-ed tow'ii planning in this country. 

In the chapter on the Planning of Streets the 
-suggestiian is offered that the straight ami curved 
streets aie two means to exactly the ^ame end a 
confusion C'f ideas which w'e much regret the 
author shares with m re than one }»roininent 
German w'riter on this subject, and wUose view'-^ 
he has undoiihtedly accepter I tuo fivelv. He says, 

“ There is no doubt that the curved or wdn-ling 
street has a more luctiu'e-iiue effect than that 
w'hich is straigiit. ’ Gf course no one doubts thi-, 
but what one di'es doubt m, wluUhorit -houll be 
the objective of every street to be picturesque. To 
compare the beauties of the High Street, Oxford, 
with those of the Rue de Rivoli, Pari'., is unfair t) 
both, and, followed as it ns by a suggestion that a 
better efiect would liave been obtained in the latter 
by breaking it uj) and planting trees, srems to ^liow' 
a lack of apjireciation of the es-^cntials of im>nu- 
im'iital elfect wdncli may very well tmid to nnd<‘r- 
mine the confidence of the reader where the author’s 
criticism is less open to qmstif)n. 

The description (d what i^ being done in Chicago 
in the way of tube dew lopment by Illinois 
Tunnel ( 'oinpany for the di-trihution ot Ik avv goods 
tni flic should prove of consjihuuhle innu’est. The 
author sav s : “Tiic Chicago and Illinois Tunnel 
('onipanv nmv own and operat(‘ upwards of Gxty 
miles of underground freight tunnels in the ])uslne^s 
parts of the city. Most of the <ixty miles of tunnels 
are f(*et wide and 7 feet G inches high, tlie roof 
forming an arch. TIk^ main or trunk tunnels are 
12 feet high and from 12 feet to 14 feet wide. The 
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aiuhorities stipulate-! that the tunnels weua to be 
about 40 tei t unflerevouad. The company make 
tlu‘ n'‘ce'^'^ary sliaft coiuiLCtion between the tunnels 
and the wareliouse, and the equipment of ^uch a 
sliaft. with lift>, etc., capable of handling freight, 
e )''t< about L 1000. The tunnel cars have a capacity 
of ai'out 0 t.tii^ each, and after being hauled to 
the toot of the litt^, they can be elevated directly 
into the buildiue’ to be served.” 

Not the lea'>t interesting part of the bool: are 
the illustrations — both ph )to repro luctifuis and 
plans : not only are they excellent in themselves, but 
tin y are aho extremely well chosen. Altliouedi 
the work can hirdly b.* ct.msiflered as essential to 
the library <4 the skilb-d practitioner, a:^ n-u ema- 
natniLT from a :>uflieiently oriednal research, yet to 
the general public interested in impmeement 
of towns, and to the architectural student wdio 
w'ishes t ) obtain in one volume some general in- 
foimation on the subject of Town rianning, it will 
undoubtedly prove the most useful of the w'orks 
already produced on this subject. 

S. D. Adshead [F.]. 

A STRIP OF HERBAGE. 

T-.-tca Pul uiih ‘1 a>i l . c <tt the Haivp'^rtnd 

iui>Pu}i Wi'lJi Conti ibiirion'> bh Pto hhiojid 

UiLiriii inid M, PL iJiclhe SloU, uud I'Jl Dm it hkjs. 
Idon^. and IPiotOiii >i T^ii. sn, T^ond. T^nce 1>. 

art. ~T. I'ldo'i C nu HL AdLdphi To.avc, \V,Cd 

It Seems that for many years the annular growth 
of L melon ha> been checkeel in the direction of 
Hellion by the existence of a steep hill. A tube 
railwjv company noticed thi^ fact, and ol)tained 
parliamentary powers to go under the hill and to 
build a station at the northern end of Hampstead 
Heath. In the ordinary w ay one wmuld expect such 
enterprise to result in the rapid transformation of 
the neighbouring countryside into the usual build 
ing plots, wdth all those messuages, hereditaments, 
and appurtenances thereon as thick as the grave- 
>tones of a modern cemetery and as ungainly. 

Luckily this cominonplace catastrophe wvis in 
this case anticipated by a public-spirited lady, ^Irs. 
Henrietta O. Barnett, wdio enlisted the sympathy 
of many p ‘ople, with the re->ult that the Hampstead 
Heath Extension Council was formed. This Council 
hoiiglit from the Eton College 1'rustees eighty acres 
of Wyldes Farm, adjoining both the Heath and the 
new tube station, and handed it over to the London 
County Ckmncil as an extension of Hampstead 
rieatli. TTiis may appear very simple now* that it 
is an accomplished fact ; but w’hen it is pointed out 
lliat nearly Etl.COOwas involved it wdll be realised 
that a great deal oi unselfish enthiisiasiii was sliowm 
both by tliose wdio a^ked and by th ise wdio gav^e ; 
and, moreover, it appears that the College Trustees 
did not slunv the grasping spirit which is sometimes 
noticed in landlords to whom great increments C(uue. 

Thi‘ story did not stop at this point, how'ever, 
for the reiiiainiler of the farm- -some *240 acres — 


was taken up by the Hampstead Garden fSuburb 
Trust, Ltd., a semi-philanthropic trust wdth a per- 
sutincl largely recruited from the Extension Cjuncil, 
for the purpose of running a life-size experiment 
in artistic suburban development. This Trust com- 
menced w'ork on a plan prepared by Mr. Raymond 
Lnwin in cnisultatiun wdth Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens 
F. . under a private Act of Parliament, which of 
course overrides the ordinary by-laws, and sul^sti- 
tutes more congenial and reasonable restrictions. ' 
In order to start building operations, subject to 
proper control, the Trust let 3:)me seventy acres of 
the newdy created building land tj the Hampstead 
Tenants, Ltd. — a co-partnership concern — and 
another large parcel to the Improved Industrial 
Dw^ellings Co., w^hich organisations have between 
tliem erected about a 120,000 worth of cottages, 
villas, and hats. Smaller lots were let to individuals 
wdm^e buildings are said to amount to about 
1 40,000, and a large area wais let to the Garden 
Suburb Development Co. (Hampstead), Ltd., wdiich 
ha^ taken in hand the eon-^Lruction of houses of the 
upper low^er middle class to the value of over 
-l'sy,000, and it is this development company wdiich 
is responsible for the book under reviewx 

It IS clear from the figures above quoted, repre- 
senting a total of 300 properties, that the venture 
is w'ell started towards success, especially in the 
ease of the cottages, and we are impressed by the 
great step w'hich it indicates in the direction of 
meeting our old friend the housing problem. All 
that is necessary is to hnd some opmi land wdtbin 
a reasonable journey of the overcro waled town, to 
obtain a Private Act, to layout a village generously 
and erect cottages, all under the guidance of archi- 
tects, and then to bundle over the wdiole thing, wdth 
cost^. interest, and all, to a co-partnership organisa- 
tion of the tenants. Thu^ there wdll be the most 
suitable accommodation that brains can devise and 
money can buy. c.CL-upied by tlie people w^ho owm it. 
Inlying its w'ay wdthout a taint ot false charity. 
The (dd slums wdll remain and wdll still be over- 
crow'ded, but that is another matter. 

The book touches upon thi^ end of the property 
but lightly, and naturally it deaL more fully wdth 
the interests of thc' development company, but it 
gives a very fair idea of the suburb as a w’hole. 
The people wdio are respoiinble for this garden 
suburb have every right to be proud of the result 
of their first twm years* work, hut W'e think we 
should make it clear that the book is a record not 
only of achievement but also of ambition. 

( h* the designs which are reproduced many are 
quite clever, some are inclined to be too clever by 
half, but none is uuworthy of caieful notice. M'e 
may remark that the design of Mr. IMichael 
Bunnev [J.], winch is our favourite, show^s the 
great gain in breadtli of feeling wdiicli possible 
where party parapet'^ are not rupiired by by-la wx 
A- chapter hei<Ied ** Tne Englishman's Home ” 
IS coiitubuted by Air. M. U. Tkiillie Scott, whose 
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(|uaint aiul eumiinij: work is well n pre-t-iitul li.iili 
in the book anJ on tht^ ^pot. Wc are in c auplatc 
mai'eement with his op^^niinj: -tiuoncL, unh \\]ih 
him we would nor dt.plort* the douiolition ot 
Myrrle Villa, and in lacr a wliolo lor or \'iciorian 
Suhurhia, in which c< niuctiiui it m [^^rluip^ pi r- 
missihle to remark that our new •>aburb is pro- 
tected by a (rreat Wall nine inclie^ thick : 'out We 
cannot obey him when he 1 i'le im disear<l the 
separate-compartment system in the planning of 
small dwellings. If the ro^eins are arranged - •: 
suite there is a loss of variety and privacy, and vve 
have noticed that the smallest room of ah ii-e 
most otten used hy the fjinily, exceptinit on srate 
occasions, for it include-! all the ^iiulu C''^y, cmd 
secliuled spirit of home. 

Having won oar hearts over t< ) the cau-e ih, hrj sk 
proceeds to deal with hriek> and mortar, lesretriim 
that the British workman is trained in no: bine -o 
well as in scampim:. It tiltes us fuitli> r into the 
troubles of the hou^eLolJer. reu-arking that ir i- 
the exceptional thinn for a m,in to luiiM Lw o\mi 
house. Again it tell- us that doiue-tic architecture 
is worth from 2o per cent, to bO per cent, more 
than mere huildmg, or wmild be s _> if the ]uiblic 
would only recogni-e it. So far we foil w, eatrer 
to learn the secret of the .idvantaae (d piuchasing 
a house by g-radual paym^rnrs, an(| we are sh'jwn 
some figures from the ]>rM^pecrus a biiildiim^ 
society. ( >n the one hand yuu add U}) the rent you 
would pay in twenty-five years o- teiicnt at ebb per 
annum, and on the other baud you udd t inether 
an initial deposit, the instalments, ond the nroumi 
rent you will 2 >ay In the same time a-^ tenant -piir- 
cha-^er, and behold at the end ot the perioa y-ea 
will have -aved el 25, and will net yean' lea-eliold 
house into the baigaiii. Yi.n inay add in a furthei 
sum as rates and taxes on lioth -fie- of the balance, 
and behold it does not alter the miracle. 

Such iio-iires as these are mere tolly. Xot fuilv 
are they intentionally mi-Ieadiiin, hiittluo brin.n an 
otherwise sound pro}; i-itioriinto di-credii and tend 
to discount the whole })uV)lica tion in whiclj tlapr 
occur. If a nuui has the dL->ire and n})})oi‘Liinity to 
build his hoiaeste;nl he will do -o tla mni-r readily 
if he is not asked tobelie\e hf- v, ill net it lor nothin n. 
Such a man will see that nothing included in tlie 
figures a', interest on the fiist pavunait of tlOO, 
which at 5 })jr cent. coiiqi'Uind intei’cst would 
amount to nearly eobO in th<' time , that no inti re-t 
is taken on the further im-talment:- of ca}>ital ; and. 
that no allowance is made tor co-ts, repaiia. and 
tlie many risks and hahilities (jf ownershi}). 

The real reason why it pays you to own your 
house is that you -ecuia le/tha good tenant and a 
good landlord. ^ ou get the bou^e that you will 
like, you avoid the risks of empties, had tenants, 
and so forth, you earn the landlord's }')jT)fit, and 
you gain in personal standing. On the other hand 
you lose in mohility, and that is the only drawback 
to the best investment a family man may maloe 
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ddu !•tlna>ndu of the bo>'k tidis of the local 
h:-ti>ry an! a--ic. tii-n- of Hampstead: of the 
(Liv- vbn- n Pa k W iiiinngion pa--nl luar b\ to 
-I IK iii-i(»itunr in Loud’ m. as many a miiiion ha\e 
sough: i: h. f, ‘Te and -ima-, with the le'-nlt known 
a- I iVlii :-o\\ ding : ot ih» aa\ - wla n the hoofs of 
Idick ih-- -p .ria [ the coacihng road^ whitli tin* 
lioojaii- buiit . of the daw wiieii nniubers of the 
Kit-l.‘a: (.lio.ual oilier Uotabbs kmav the lhaih, 
aialoiijtL n ct »it da\ - With which iht b is 

duailix eoi.ceiii'.L 

^Ve thiih: til- work will hiraw many -ight-ei r- 
t ) ( li)hh h' < ii’ ell. and. a fit r all. that h it- principal 
pu> po-L. W n a tile ini]>i\ --ion k}; »n tlu' \ isuor- w ill 
ht re.ea.u- to h* -e> n. \\ l o\ ei la ard < in man -peak- 
iim of “the })laLe w hm*e tho-e funny--haptd hou-* s 
art." aial although Wi ilo n u hohi U[) tins remark 
a- iiit-lligeni Liitki-U],it n.ay ha\L a gram of that 
ccuiimrin s^n-e wdiich i- theattrihnt ^ of the man in 
tliL -treet. ^^’e ai'e -u thoroughly in <\m}Mthy with 
the alea of this exfk-iiiiient that we -inceredy tru-t 
it will not wanha-r t o far in -earch of the ideal. 
Thi- -ui'iirb must ii >t -mack too .-trongly of -cene- 
painiing — of tin* <)ld Engli-h village that one has 
k'a 'K a at t xhilhii and chai ity bazaars — i-r it will 
fail, and the indepoiLlent -]iirit of the cockney wall 
tai'.e him iviek to “ lIwIuI Old England again, with 
bjuse- both -ides of the -ireei," w'lth regiments of 
icnacos an I with -:rt.et- that are }xived, albeit not 
with gold, and erowde-l wuth men wBom he can 
under-rand. For there is nn nt in the streets, the 
crLSceiit-. aii'l the sguare^ of residential London. 
They are thor<'>nghly Engli-h, and re})n'sent not 
(Uil} the wor-t hut al-o - >me of the best qualities 
that we eitiz-n- inherit ns a race. 

.1. Nixnx IIoJi*-riELD hL], 


THE LEEDS HEALTH COXGEESS, DJ09. 

Erj’onr on ini: iN-TirrTK Dulkovtk, 

Mu. Edwin T. Halt. F. . 

( )t cour- * a Healtli Congre-s deals with a wu<]e 
range of -ubjetts all focussed round the life of the 
human unit from its conception to the final dis- 
posal or di-per-ion of the earthly envelope in 
which it is en-hrined. The condition of its birth, 
nutrition, hou-ing, e<]ucatiun. recrtaition, and em- 
pluyment are <lealt with in micro-copic detail, with 
the aim and object of making a eiti/<'ii sound in 
wind and limb, ch-an in liody and mind, athletic 
and humane, cnpahje and patri* tic. With the at- 
tainment of the-e aims we .shall hear le-s of the 
demands for rights and more of the recognition of 
duties to the State ; a iiol'ler plane wall have been 
attained. The phice which architecture and the 
architect hold in the develo})ment of the scheme 
is very important, and a brief reference to what 
has trans})ired at I.c(‘ds will be suggestive. 

It was but natural that “ town piannirig ” should 
be discussed, not only because of the Bill before 
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Parliaiiieiit, but because Leeds is engaged in a 
scheme of rebuilding a part of the city conse(|uent 
oil cL'ariug aw.iy the unhealthy hoii^e^ o\xu‘ a very 
large area. Wide roals are beiiia made — -broad 
avenues for light and air. ra[)er^ on town })lanning 
were read by Mr. IL ilobin^on [I . . Pre^iiieiit ot the 
Leeds Architectural Socii ty : by Dr. Freeniantle 
on L-tchworth a> an illu^tratinii of a complete 
scheme : and by Mr. Lancac^liire, the City Engineer, 
who described the city scheme imw in process of 
execution. 

Leeds is an atlvocate of back-t )-bacd liou-es, 
rather tlian “ through duelliue-. on the gr mid 
that in a town they are the chcapo^i foim in which 
the poor can be h )U>ed in a >elt-comaine 1 dwell- 
ing. On this suhjfCt there was a guo^l deal of 
controversy. A back-to-hack hou^e is one room 
deep separated by a party-wall iiom a similar 
house at its rear. Sanitarian-' pijint out theecil of 
no through currents ot air wuth this type of house, 
and in practice the evelusi n of sunlight from all 
such houses facing north. A-'^iimiug the aJopii n 
of the typj, useful siigge->tions were made for the 
insertion in the party -walls of extract tines carried 
above the roif, and that in *-treets laid out for such 
houses the buildings :?hould be axially north and 
south, so that every room might get sunlight. 
Emphasis was also laid on the necessity for better 
design of all houses, however small. 

It was urged that in these days ot electric tram- 
cars it wmuld be far better not to rehouse workmen 
within any city of moderate size at all, but to re- 
serve all cleared sites for itusine‘'S and public build- 
ings, and to take the people out to tlie suburbs, and 
that with this end in view a scheme should be laid 
down for the laying-out of the suburbs, conserving 
woodlands, areas of water, and other natural features. 

The general princijdc^ of replanning within a 
city were also suggested l»y (Uie speaker : the main 
routes as direct a^ posNihlo between objective points, 
with circuses at the intersections of main route-^, 
and at these only, placing in tlu-^ cauitre an archi- 
tectural monument from which radial ^fleets should 
he formed ; that island sites should rest-rvedfor 
public buildings fnun which branch streets should 
be so planned that they might command views of 
such buildings as h'ci of interest. 

A very able i>aper on the planning of sch xds 
was read Iw Mr. IL (1. ]\irkbv in wliicli lie c n- 
deinned tlie large central hall tiom which the class- 
rooms all opened as insnmtarv, advocating in its 
place a long marching’' hall f^-r physical and mili- 
tarv drill communicating with classrooms detached 
on three Mdes. lie also di'scribed open-air schools, 
wuth an open corridor at the rear of the classrooms, 
and in front of the rooms wide open verandahs in 
which the lessons could be given when weather 
permitted. It is no diuioT generally known that at 
Winchester School tlie lessons in tlu’ summer 
term were at one time given in the cL asters, so 
that that term was knowm as Cloister Term. 


N'isits wxre paid to Hare wood House and Temple- 
new^som, both described by Mr. Kitson, architect ; 
to Dolton Abbey, de^'cribe l by the Rectir I the Rev. 
J. F. MeXab' ; to the Xorman Church of Adel, de- 
scribed by the Rev. W. H. Draper ; to Kirkstall 
Abbey, described by Mr. Kitson Clarke ; and to the 
Moravian settlement of Fulneck. A large party 
also visited the City Hospital at Seacruft, which 
was describeil by the architect. The Burmantofts 
and Wortley Works attracted many visitors. 

There WAS a s iree in the Medical School, w’here, 
among other subjects of interest, was an excellent 
display of lantern slides of the abbeys and mona- 
''t^uies of Yurk^^hire. A comxrsazione at the Fine 
Art Gallery wars \\ell attended, and large numbers 
had the opportunity of renewing their acquaint- 
ance with the many tine pictures there displayed. 

'27 rh 19U9. 

THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
UXIYERSITY OF LIYERPOOL. 

By PniLir Thicknksse 'FV. 

The book wRicb the School of Architecture in 
the University of Liverpool has recently publishel 
as its Prospectus deserves notice, I think, in 
the JouiiNAL of the Royal Iii^^titute of British 
Architects : at the same time it can claim only to 
give reproductions of the drawings sliowm last 
month at the Exhibition cf Students’ Work in the 
Tate Libiary. That the reproductions are excellent, 
and even beautiful, cannot be denied ; but neces- 
sarily much of the interest and individuality of 
the drawings is lost by reproduction. 

Having said so much, I should like to speak of 
the wxrk shown in the exhibition it^^elf, wliich I 
had the pleasure of seeing and examining at some 
length, th )ugli w'lth >ut any thought of waiting 
about it. The first thing that struck me was the 
great advance made in the standard of students' 
w'ork since the Sclu oiof Architecture wars founded. 
All the drawings w'ere worthy of attention, and 
most of them repaid close examination, while a 
number both of the drawings and designs wxre 
very interesting. 

1Y begin with the tirst-year students’ wxirk — the 
drawing of the Order-^. One recalls the dull, me- 
chanical operation of copying the Orders from a 
book ; at the best but drawings, with scarcely the 
slightest suggestion of OA'r lia\ing been anytliing 
but drawings. Here at the exhibition were draw- 
ings, either complete or on the way to completion, 
of buildings or parts of buildings, each of them a 
composition in itself — tinished with the surround- 
ings and atmosphere, the colour and background 
of Greece. It was evident that the student had 
been encouraged to ^-^eo a wliite marble building in 
the sunlight, and had been taught that the end and 
object of his life was to be the making of buildings 
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and not ot dniwiiiu^. Thi'; iniHtAhva}'^ of 

the un-eate-t dittleultk- to ovn-coiue. and thtre ^va-< 
eviihiiLH on t.va‘\ hand that i: ha i ht^* n iuqin 
on tho studoiu^ ii'oui rh*. tir-t. Th-rro-[KcnH 
il]u'>tratts thotwo uio>t flni^ht d i»f th^ conniD-ithin^ . 
blit thtiv wtiv many at tlio ^xhiidthm in \an >n> 
staitos of coni[)It lb ai, liU of tliem >[lo^\lnn "omo 
originality of treatment and ela/ice of '^uhjrct. 
(.)ne miitht plcail. p^-rliap*', it one wm-e boLl enough 
to criticise, for greater attention to be ui^en to 
penc'illing, for ibithin-j- can so wtdl train a young 
student to decision, fu•mne:^s, and deliracyas to ]»e 
taught to pencil with clean, >harp, tlrin line. It is 
impjrtant to remember that we arc training archi- 
tects, not draught''inen : yet aool drawing is the 
road, and we mu^t have it w’ell pavel. 

The work of the older students reaches an egually 
high standard, the subjects being especially well 
chosen^ — from the plain Liverjiool merchants’ 
houses of loO Years ago, such as Seaf jrth Hall and 
Eodney Street, up to Sanmiclieli’s buildings in 
Verona, all carefully measured and drawn. A 
most commendable feature wais the exhibition, side 
by side wdih the drawings, of the various sketches 
and measurements taken on the spot. Among the 
studies exhibited w^eie s jiae guite admirable models 
in clay. This work has been too long neglected in 
our students’ curriculum : and one glad t j notice 
that considerable attention is ]>eing given to it in 
the Liverpoid School, and that some of the students 
already show great advance in this important 
branch of their work. 

Lastly, there were de-igns for buildings, a 
Country Town Inn, for instance, and ambitious de- 
signs for a Cainpo Santo, not to mention a magnifi- 
cent villa in a very *• grand manner.’’ Wry ni -tice- 
able w^as the originality that characterised eich of 
the designs. One often lind> the teachei'A ideas im- 
pressed so deeply in the mind of the student that 
he is incapable of expressing any individuality ; his 
drawdng or de'^ign is the teacher’s and not his owm. 
In the Liverpool School this is not the ca'^e. It is 
apparent that the general principles are those of the 
Professor, w’hile each stiulent ha^ la^en encoui*aged 
to design for him'<elf witliin those limits. He has 
been helped and taught how^ to put his design into 
shape, blit it has not been done for him. 

I came awaiy from the exhibition with the regret 
that it had not been my lot to be Ijorn in these 
later times, that I might have the advantage of 
such teaching. In review in the work of the 
School one realises that there is a dehnito aim and 
definite teaching there ; the teaching of tlie Classi- 
cal tradition. Anyone w'ho believes in the definite 
teaching of a definite architecture for the young 
architect as the foundation from w’hich he may 
wT>rk out the problems of every-day design, will 
have seen in this exhiliition unmistakalile evi- 
dence of that enthusiasm for the spirit of acadiunic 
classical architecture which is being instilled into 
the students of our Liverpool School. 


LOALn ri’OX K(H KS AXL mUL'^. 

T rV I-:, r .Im UN XL 11.1. IhA . - 

Siu. — It ha- bi I u -n d T . 1 h- >c' tuiri ('mti- 
mittii' that tls* axiduA- in’oi ni iiiou i,, ilio 
w'i‘i’_rht> wbuiu ui.d* r xa’wii:,' i < Uidit.i >n-, n. i \ Ir 
-afuly pat iipMii ihi thiP n 'U mi .md -oiU met 

w'itli in the c iii-tnu t:on wt fom-uri-.n- i- ooth 
meagie iiud conilic ting, ana th it if indu. ida il mt u.- 
bc rs of ih'^ In-titiiti w>)iild p Ul a: tie di-po-il 
the Coiiiuuttef the wirio.t- d*. talk d p u tiLukir- tin y 
mim: p a- to actual i-x^-eiu.aiLm up ui thdr 

(.iwn Work, it nughi bi* pi'--, 'ole to collatt w holt- 
and i-<Ue the la-ult fm- the i-L'ilt tf he 
generally. 

The record- of laboratory riiie nt- a- to the 
crushing of -mall piec* - of -toiu. while u-ihil in 
connection wuth building c ’ii-triiction. are -mUil- 
tiiiies mi-leading if im^din con-xdeiine the bearing 
[)Ow*er of those material- for foundation purpo-c-. 
And of course there are many iiiai'UuaL, and tho-e 
probably the most c ^minon, that caim'U le u-ef Lilly 
dealt wutli at all iipjii a -mall -ealo. 

In view, among other things, of the facts 1 1 - that 
a large uniformly Imidtd .-uifacL wall genii ally 
SLi-tain a greater load per unit of ana than a ^luall 
one, (2) that the auuaint of nioi'^tiire in tin -oil 
may greatly affect it- x aim a- a foundation, (g that 
the possibility of the hti'ral e-cape of tlie load- 
carrying material i- an imp utani consideration, 
fli that the compre-sibility of mattiaal- v.uue- 
inuch, and [o) that, under -uine coiiditioiu-, -liding 
of the building upon it- foundation i-r of under- 
lying strata upon one another may be antieipa red, 
it is clear that a mere tabulati in of the w’eight- 
bearing capacity of roeks and s al- at ^o much per 
Mpiare foot cann u he a tru-tw'orth\ guide in 
practice. 

The Committee thereft>re invite all wdio have 
items of inforinaiion in their po— e--ioii to -end 
them to us for the pur])o>e indicated above. It is 
especially re({uested that all iioto^ -ent he as full as 
possible, and that all facts likely to affect the re.sults 
be mentioned. It will be helpful if tlie spot to 
w'hich particulars refei' can be named, and jiarti- 
culars of the strata both above and below' tlie actual 
foundation level, together wuth nauition of the depth 
of foundation below' tiie surfaie, are dt‘^irai)h‘. 

As this is a subject ui great im[>ortance to all 
architect^, we venturi' to hopi* tliat there will 1 k' a 
ready and generous respon-’e to this ajipeal. The 
names of architi'cts and of huildings will he reganled 
as c mtidential w'hen ^ucli a c )ur<e is desired hy the 
correspondents ; and if the information obtained by 
the Committee proves of sufficient intere-t to justify 
the issue of a report, a draft of the prop, used docu- 
ment w'ill be sent to each contributor of material 
used. — Yours faithfully, 

\TT. ( J.AUnUTT, 

Al\n L. Mc'nhy, 

I{o)i. Secs. Scioice Standiurj ( 'nnimttlvt'. 
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\> C*-\i>iir Sn.i-i-r L^'NI-ux. W., lUO'J. 

CHRONICLE. 

Adjourned Special General Meeting (By-laws), 

2ist July 1909. 

Ml. -loiiN Si J . in tlu Ch.iir. 

The lii^ine-s of the Special (.Teneral Meeting of 
the ' 11 a -iuly, ahiourned fiOiii the 28th -Tune, was 
to announce the result of the poll on the (juestiDii 
of the adoption of the resolution limiting the 
peri (1 of -ervice of members of the Council pJouKNAL, 
21th July, p, OhV ; to consider anew By-law iJJa) 
which had been framed by the Council in compliance 
with the rcMilution passed at the Business Meeting 
of the 7th June "Joukxal. 12th June, }). oOlh and 
the revised Th’aft of ByTaw" 44. 45, 61, 65, together 
with the J leclarations w'hich had been referred back 
to tlu* ('ouncil by the ^Meeting rf 28th June 
"JoL'ux VL, 24th July'. The By-laws presented for 
the C(m-ideration of the Meeting were as follows : — 
tSov. Xu iiuii(_t - or other iluciiuieiitb other than tho--e 
iiiie— aiy tui the u-nal cundtict d the htt-tne-s ot the 
In^tnuU' -hill hu 1— iitil tu the \.uiou- eUis-e> ot iiiembei- 
and Luentiit'--. -a\e tho-e directe-l to be so i^'.ued by the 
Chaitii ui' lly-l.iW'' or hy ir-ulutiun ot the Couik ih except 
tli.it in ca-e of enienrenty the rie-ident -hall ha\e puwei to 
i--ue any nuticu lu' luav think tit. ]n'uvidud that he report 
his attion al the in \t int^etine; ut the Cintncil. 

44 . 'Ihe C'uuncil -hall annu.illy appoint a Poaid ot 
Aiidiiiectmal Ibhuation to dial with the edueation uf 
'-tiidunt- in .uchitfi tun-, and to coiidui t hy exanHner> 
appuinted hy the Conn< i 1 -tn h t \aniin ition< a*- are reiiuired 
hv the Ko\,il In-tiluie uinUi the puoi-iun- of any Ait of 
rarlniuient uv ot the Chaitt*! and By-laws, The Itoard 
-hall not t\\rnt\-oni‘ in mnnhrr, inclusneof the 

Br»‘->idt nl. who -hall be an < ' -o/zn to nienibei. .iiid ''ball 
cun-i-t ot -ticb -ub-i iibiny innnbri'' of the Eoyal In-titute 
and -in h ulbei lua-un- .1- tin* (.’ouneil in.iy in\ite. The 
Cuinn ii may. uii the advii-e ot the Boaid, niMte otliei 
1 1 ]iie-t*ntati\i pei-un-to ait a- ads isoiy nieinhei.'^ of stub 
Bo.iiil T’he Bo. lid -Inill Imve powei to elect its own 
uihifis tioin its nn-inhi*)-. and to drasv up i‘t‘jj:ulations for 
Its jaurt'duie TTn* ituaid nia\ conduct it^ own corre- 
-pondi IRC. but -h'lll take no public action nor incin any 
peruniaiw 1 1 -pun-ibiht v TTie Boaid shall suinnit any 
scdieini* thev may dt'\i-c fui education and examination to 
tin* Conni il tor then t un-nU'iation ; and if and wdien the 
(.'uuncil -hall appioM* -udi scheme the Bioard Miall haNc 
the -upei\i'ion tlieieid. and Miall annually lepoi t to the 
(’uuimil tlmieon. and may -uhnut any -,ue.ee-tion,s tor 
\auatiui!- theii-ut to the Conned for their consideiation. 

The -ihrme adopted liv the Council .uid any variatnni 
lln-uot adopt* <1 h> the Cuiiued iunn tinn* to time shall be 


fuuhwitb pnbli-hed in the .iucuNaL ot the Btoyal Institute 
No sue-h variation shall m any way prejudice any pupil 
in re-peet tu any woik done hy him under the scheme 
existing piesiou^ to &uch vaiialion. 

Every Student who has passed the examination for that 
giade in-tiuited or to be in-tituted by the lioyal Institute, 
and -hall ha\e satistied such other reHuiLements as the 
Council may tiom time to time pre-ciibe as applying to 
Students, shall be entitled to be legi-tered Student of 
the Bocal Institute 01 British Aicbitects subject to such 
condition- and to such re-tiiLticn< as to continuance as 
the Council may determine, and a Begi-ter shall be kept 
setting forth tlie Students' names in the cinonological 
oidei in which they have pas-ed. 

45 . E\ery candidate toi the As-ociate-hip. after the year 
Ihld. Ijctoie piesenting liim-eli for the Final Iixamination 
-hall have either [a) passed throu-gh the.cour-e pre-enbed 
under the -cheine adopted by the Council as above, or ( 6 ) 
proved to the satisfaction of the Board ot Etlucation that 
lie has been otherwise pioperly trained as an architect. 

Til. The Annual General Meeting slnill be held on the 
fiist Monday in 5 Iay. to receive and consider the Beporl 
ot the Council. A li-t 01 the attendance- at the IMeeting.s 
of the Council and 01 the Standing Cummittees -hall be 
submitted to the Annual General Meeting. 

05 . A Hesolution respecting the adoption of a proposed 
By-law% or the alteration, suspeii-ion, 01 repeal ot any 
exi-ting one, shall be declared to be carried at a Special 
Geireial Meeting if there -ball be present at least forty Fel- 
low’s, and if the same be supporteil by the votes taken by 
'-how ot hand- of a inajoiity consisting of tw'o-thnds of the 
Fellow’s present and voting tht-reon. Provided alw’ays that 
the Resolution -hall be suspended on a demand being made 
in writing to the Secietary, and received by him within 
seven days of the Meeting, hv at lea^t twenty Fellows that 
a poll theieuii -hall be taken by \oting papers. 01 it Mrall be 
-uspended it the Council at their next meeting deinand that 
a poll thereon -liali be taken by voting papeis. 

A Resolution on any propo^al atlcctmg tire propter ty or 
nianageiirent of the Royal Institute -hall be declared to be 
carried if there are present at lea-t fifty member-, of whom 
at least forty shall be Fellow’ and ii the-aine be ^.uiiported 
by the votes taken hy -how of IramF of a majority con- 
sisting of tw o thirds of the melrlbers^ piesent having a right 
to vote and voting thereon. 

A Re-olutioir ou any profes-ional ijue'^tion -hall bo de- 
clared to be carried if there are present at least forty rrreni- 
bei-. ot wliorir at least twentv-one '^hall be Fellows, and if the 
same be supported by the votes taken by -hoNV of hand- ot 
a majority condsting of two-ihiids of the members present 
having a right to vote and \oting thereon. 

Provided aUvays that the Resolutions under both the 
last heads shall be suspended on a demand being made a- 
afores-aid. 

It the poll he demanded by anv tw’enty Fellow’s as afore- 
said, Scrutineers ^haIl then be appointed by the Council, 
and the meeting --hail be deemed to be adjourned tor a 
peiiod of not le-s than fouitcen nor more than twenty- 
eight days fioiii the date of -uch demand. If the poll in 
either case be demanded by the Council, then the appoint- 
inent of Scrutineers >liall be made by the Council, and the 
meeting shall be deemed to have been adjouined for a 
peiiod of not less than fourteen nor mote than twenty- 
edght days from the date of the Ke-olution of the Council 
demandiug the poll. A voting paper containing the pro- 
posal submitted, togelhei with an otlicial report of the dis- 
cussion. shall be printed and sent to all irrembers having a 
light to M)te tlu-reon. Each \oting paper shall be tilled 
uin signed by the member, and returned to the Secretary 
at least tluee days before the said adjourned fleeting. The 
voting papeis shall be handed by the Secretaiy to the 
Serntineeis, of whom tiM* shall be a i[uorum. and who-e 
decision shall be tiiial; tiie\ sliall tlun count the votes and 
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annuuncj' rln- ir-^uR .it t}.e -aM a<lju.ii i.t d Mttiinj I'h^ 
^aitl Rt-'i •iuriuii ^hall be tb » i.iu *1 to be eau'itd ir - aiipi a rt d 
by a nia]'Ui:v oi the \unnu I'ai'eis so utihiied: < a bui w i-^ 
]t shall be lb < bu< <1 u< b, la aari\ ^ a 

A IR^uLuiMii dtebut'd to i'O L-iti'c-h .i;el it tyai aia U’a u i 

the prtA'isiofiS Ml theCliaiiri <ii l)\-bi'A' te bt Kaiteiied 

at a ^Ufi-c iiiu nr Geta m 1 Metii-.y. 'hah la <ieti’ 

to be so ColUuiiied piOuditd t be by e injjMiay <>t tie 't 
pie'tnt l.av ih'a .. 1 1 '-ln to sete aii<l mu i ir tlaiMrn a' tin 
-'aiil "nb'equcni Snttial Gtiieial MeetiiiL. Oi ir .. peh h>.' 
been (b'luandod a' aiei. 'a'd m U'[itLt ut the Ih -idinieii 
nl the In-t Metti'iLT. th< n u the ii^ult til thi \et.na pap^i' 
is to cuiiram the Ke'uliitain laineil at tlie ni't Meitina 
'Ui h Re'Onuiun 'hail be dtr m* d to Oe LMiimiiud b\ 'Oeh 
\ otiiip^ papei' ainl ^ucii adjoin ntd Meetint: 'had be ib-taa '1 
TO be • the ^ub'eipient "^pei il ( b iieml Mfirir_. It me 
rie'olutjjii be ueiia:L\ed bv the Autinj' papti' then ni .lii\ 
ca'O it shall be declared to be rejeLt<.d. 

The demand of a pnll .it a (rtueial .Meetin-; 'hall iiut 
pi event the eontmuance ui the Meetiue^ lOi the tiaiisaLtion 
ot Ini'ine'^ other th.in that on which such poll lui' bei ii 
demanded. 

In all ca'es, except a^ otherwi'e providt-d. the vutii.c 
shall be by shinv ut hands: and a lit'ulutinn or the Icivai 
In'tiiute 'O voted ^hall be declaied to be can led if supr>uire 1 
by a majority of tho-rc piesent having a iiaht to vote ind 
voting ilieieon 

The only change in the rieclarations consisted 
of the in^sertioii of the following sentence in F'orins 
A, B, and D, with reference to the member’- 
promise to have no interest in any contract or 
materials supplied to works on which he wa- en- 
gaged 

Till' piomi-e i' m>t to pu-dtide me fiom hoblim.: 'han ^ 
in lUiv limited liabdav enmpanv' s'lpphimj: 'iich ma.tirLial'. 
but in that ca'C I undeitake to inioiiu my chenr m 
wilting or the ra( t that I am mtcic-ted .n 'uch ('ompany. 

The Eesolution on which the poll had been taken 
was as follows . “That one-sixth of the Ordinary 
^[embers and Associate Members of the Council 
shall retire each year, and shall not be eligible for 
re-election for two years, those retiring to be the 
seniors in service, and in the event of cujuality of 
seniority the rotation to be decirled by lot.’’ 

The repoit ut the SmiUiuccI' luiviiig ht en if-ad -ce 
JdCKXAL, 24ch July. p. b4.3d the Ciiaikmax declared tin- le 'O- 
lution duly caiiied, and announced that a Rydaw wuuld lie 
Iiamed to embody it. 

Ml. Leoxurn Stokf- pointed niu that a- the whole 
of tlie Council retired ' evny yc^ir. the woids ' -h ill ictue 
each year and " weic 'U[>eirirt 0 U' and 'lion Id he deleti ib 

Tlie Meeting agreed. <iJid tlie wold- wan -tiuck oiil. 

Thi. CHAiuvfvx a'ked the opinion or the Meeting a - to 
the exact intention (d the Ib-'oRUion. Mbm tie* limitation 
to .ipply onlv to (onsecutiM i-ci .icc a- Membei nt Council, 
or was it to include a pencjd ot servii e a- otticede bb i ' 

IMi (t. a. 'r. Mimuu Mev M.] ^ugm 'ImI that it -hould b* 
senior seivice im oidinaiy Mernbci' oi Council 

Ml. C. H. ]jKoi>Ti l/'.’ ’ The R* 'olution cleaih onlv 
applies to ordinal V Membei' ot Cuum ib tliat lieing the only 
cla^' of the Council the Ry-lavv i-. <lealin;j with. \'i(a - 
President^ and the Hon. Secretary lue dealt with in pie- 
vious liy-JavV'. 

Mr. W. Hfxuy Mniir: ~F. : Thatwa', quite my intention 
ill moving the re-olution. 

TheChaiumax: A-^ I umler'tand, u Hv-law einliodv inu 
thm re.'olution would be entnelv lomplieb with \t a mem- 
ber served years a' an oidinaiy IMember ot Conncibloui 
years a- Vice-Pre-ident. then again six yeai' as Mcmlai of 


i'o u ' o, ,0' 1 a_'t') O'Ui m.l'' .1' Vo » -I’ll 'i-b ut That 
c -nlimin-^ ' i-i c. t ua .v 1 1 !..» gt . bu: tlu Me..t- 
ie j -.I'.i i d i> ... M :i a if do. ' involv. the pO"! bn it v of 
'ill u t I ' I im .1 > 'I r\ - > 


Ml Mbii : A' to* ea.*‘ oi tb. 1 . m I ipiite 
I - I P' tear 
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With regaid to By-law 44 ( Px ard of Education), 
which was next coii'iderod, the following Memo- 
ran<lum had be.n place 1 by the Council on the 
Agenda i-'Ued t » members "see Safii>‘>Chicnt, 14th 
July; : — 

Tne Coanc 1 i aiinot help lechng that the Ry law 44 
ilealine With e.];;.r at.on and exaniinaTiMn was oppo-ed under 
A nii'appiehcn'ion Tie Rv-bn\ diaft'd i- lla oUK onie 
ot a ie] 0:t to the COuHc 1 of a .Tuilit ComU-ltt. e ot the old 
Ruari] ot Ex. miuoi' .uni Rue old Ro-u-I or A’ chitLcturai 
} aluMit on. w liK 11 w ei I O'j uillv u])ie'entud. 4 he Institute 
h.ts been seveiely ciitn ’'^d :n tlm p.ist on the giound that 
it caied onlv lor ex-inunaiioin not loi education, ami the 
Council thought th.*t rhi' Liiiiei'm could bemo't eifei tually 
met OT roin])inin._ tin two Ro.ani'. so that the education 
of 'tiidenl' a.nd tin 11 ♦ Xaiiiinatiun -hould be piupeilv 
fuiiel.ited. Theic 1' no icenng of antaeoni'in to tlie old 
Roaid or Ex.imiie:' many ol wlnmi it i' hop»‘d. w ill act 
O' niLiabei' I'l i!ie i.ew lOnibimd RuarJ. I’he Council 
will, and in.i'o a’wav', iLt.uii t.ill conriol over tiio new 
Roald, bill It 1' u It to 1). Id) better tliat such a Roard, 
'troHL'v con'inuted. 'bo.;: 1 mntiol and 'upeivi'C tlie 
examination', i. p.unnu' tin* u 'ult' in tin- <ame way as the 
old Roald ot Exainim ]•' have hub. iio.ione and the Board 
Would a!'0 di al loii'i'tf ntlv with the ipie'tion e>f exemp- 
tion fiom rji*. r 'aumnation' wlmh has liitheito been a 
matter t'f mmhdiirnuUy. Hitbeito, the mtual appoint- 
ment of the t xamim i ' toi t ai li examinatnui lui' lieeii made 
bv the Roaid dmctlv and not hv the Coum d, and the 
Ruaid of Exrimbni' li is alw.iv' leviewed tlie re-'iilt- of 
tlie I .xaniiiiatioij. lnUoi.* lepoi tine to tlu Council, ,ind the 
'^ann would b** done liv tbe pi'u osed m w combined Roaid. 

Rivdaw n .1' itvMed h. me put to the Meetirmr, Mr. 
Aiiini ], Ci:o-.\ r, , iitii’iU'n to tlie im lease of tlie 
ininibeL ot memiur'Ot ihe Ro.nd trom -i\t( en to twentv- 
one, ,i'ked ]i iht' iivc extra meinbii' weie^ te> be exuiminers. 

I iir ( H \ r i: VI vx , [ r w a' nit w liMi t ] 1 1' R v-]aw \v a- undei 
di'f ii"am tli.it 'ixte'Ui wa' too 'in. til a number, and the 
Couinil ])io})o-e to mciea'C it to tweuty-one. Ir wtiuld be 
vei V unde'iiable in a R\ -la w . w hndi m to be m woiking 
foi many y ai-x to eompi 1 the Coum il to put anv -pecitic 
memhei' on the Roanl. It is tbe intention that the Hoard 
ot Exaniiuei' -hould be lepie-ented tullv. 

Mr ('now • Then the Roald of Examniei 7/0/ Roaid of 
JiiXaminei and tlie ytatutuiv Ruaid will no longer exist. 
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Tin Cii ii.vjvN 1 ( . \ l.'t ‘I a- Mhl. pt n-leivl/iHl'L'. 

Ml \V ;i or \\ j;at 

ini' T"i< I - I' ..1 ii iM be t| iii* ai oiilfi' Imt lue Coau* 
iilu!i-i, ! :ii, ’ up a S'atut>a\ Boaiii aoMin. 

'lUMa'i" !i!) .uirui <>'« Ml ('iMiuj: av.av'witli :ii«r >?r.aLnoiy 

liiM' tl. h'.l .\ • -ubl 'M a'l uiiin.cL'--.a y [tiLL-j Ml 111 uliiuciy 
to -ct .1 up r It t ih*' BMUid ol LiiiicMt ou. .is I luidci- 
"i.iU'i. v.Mu'd ii.\. IL. pM’.\.‘i Ml to the Coun- 

ch that iht Siaut'UV -Loaltl ooutmue 

Mr. F l>Mi w-. r Ihe statutow BM.aal is 

.ilwuNb iippt -iute'i t‘oi a ~pLi III' puiiuwt'. oii-l it'' Lxauuner" 
.tie .^'tiieitihy SiM-t who ale exp< iienee-.i lii the exaiiiina- 
tiuH". It a 'hilt. leut tiiiiie altoO'-ther tioiu the Geiieial 
Doaiti oi L vaiiiiUei Italwav^ has hceii a "tpaiate Bti.aJ. 
and I do not "ee anv rea-ou to intern te with it. 

Ml. '^nU'^oN. The uew Ihvad < an only lei oiinueiid to 
the C'oaiieiL 

Ml. Muu'iaioN Would It be [tO''-’ble to do away v'ith 
the ^raiuU'i’y Boaul I- it not appointed un.lei an Act ui! 
Pal 'lament, and iiitlep-ndriit ot our By-h\\v- 

Till CiiMiiMVN ; It 1 " a Boaitl appointed b\ tlie In-tltute. 
The woi'L or the Aet aie : — ••'The Iloyal Imntute of 
British Aiehitect-^ may < au-e to be examined by '^uch pei- 
suns and in suAi manner as thev thank tit all caii'lidares 
preseutinp^ theui'-elve- tor the puipo.'e or beniji examined 
as to liie.r Lonipmi ncy to peviuiiu the dutns e>f dnaut 
siuveyoi. and "Iiali eoant ceititieate- oi competency to the 
caiuLdatC" toinid ue-ciMnu ot the same.*'' 

Ml. ^MMf'^oN * Ih nce the StatiUoiy Boaid can he ap- 
pointed by tilt C"Uncih 

Tnn Ciitir.MAN, itpl\in,u to Mr. Cimw Tiie Statutoiy 
Board does not The existing inembeis appointed 

under the old I’>y kiW'- W'ould neces-'aiily uo winai the Be- 
vised By-law s eoiue into lOite. But tile Conned has 
pcover to appoint atie^ii Board foi -raturorv examinations. 

Mr. Ckow ; The Statutoiy Board ot Exainiiiei'' will no 
loneer be in the AACnoh//’ 

Till CiiAiiai \N ; That dependi- on the Council. If they 
clioose to appoint a Statutory Board oi Exaunneis tlieie m 
nothing to harder them. 

A Miaiiu r. And thei*- is iiothinu to compel them to do so. 
They can m<ike tlit one Board conduct all the examinations. 

Ml. Mvthlws; 1 taki it that there will be •'epnate 
Boards — the Statmoiy Board and the ordmaiv Board of 
Examiner-, Mdiether they are part ot the -ame Board i" 
another matter altogetlm. But it would be a separate 
examination. 

Tiir Cnvinrrvx’ T'hcre i- no <loubt about that. 

Mr. H. Shi riiLUi* At ] pi"»int*‘d out that in the second 
line of the first paragraph " -tudeuts in architecture ' were 
refeiied to, hut in the fuiiiih line ot the second [tarainaph 
the word ‘-pupil*’ was u-ed. Should not the latter word 
he altered to " -tudent *' ? 

The Mcetingagreed to tlie alteration, and it heini: explained 
that the term -‘student * liad also a technical sense when 
iipplied to those who ha<l pa-scd the Inleimedhite Exami- 
nation, it rvas agreed to piint the word with a small -* s *’ 
when used in its or dinarv -en-c. and with a capital where it 
denoted regi-teied “ Students*’ ot the In-titute. 

The Chmum 'ix. hetoie })utting the By-law to the Meeting, 
said he w-i-lied t'> diaw' attention to .i point which he 
thought of some iinpoi taiice. The L’y-law' laul down that 
the examinations were to be conducted -by exaiuineis 
appointed by the Council.” 'The Council had full CvUitiol. 
ami must ha\e full control, over the Board of Examiners 
and o\cr every olbei Committee of the Institute: but the 
Board of Examiners ha<I lieeii placed sometimes in a ^ery 
seiiiuts diificulty At the last ex.immatum, for instance, in 
the casci'f one ot the papeis, no single om' td the members 
who had been appointi-d l>v the Council was able to act : yet 
the Board ot I'lxaniuua s liad no }> )wei wliaUwei in such an 
emergency to go outside tiie memheis appointed hr the 
Council and get others to act in their nhice. He w-i'^hed to 


- iL'aesT til it liu liarni would be done to any member ot the 
old Board tu Examiiu-is. or uf the Bo iidoi Education, it the 
woid ■ app'jiured '* weie altered to -• approved." It often 
ha^ipeiied at tin examinatunis that a member ot the Board 
Was unable to -elve uiid It was then too late to go to the 
CMiincil to get someone else appuUitcd in his place. If 
the Meetino ugix ed to the wuid -- appointed ” bedng altered 
to “ ippi'osed ** It w-ould oet them uur of that difticulty. 

Mr. Mait GrimuiT ’i’._ : 'The object is to allow an 
ex.i miner to act tiist and to be approved oi afterwards, n 
neets-aiy. 

'The Meeting agree' I to the alteratiun, and the By-law as 
ameii'led wac then put and carried. 

By-law 41 was agreed to a- printed. 

Bv-h'nv 01 being beioie the Meeting, 

Mr H Sill PHI iLi> su'juested that the list ot attendances at 
the liieetinos ot the Boanl ot Education should be pub- 
lished at the siiiie time as the attendances at the Standing 
Committees, to -huw to the Gciieial Bnly the .aiiount of 
time the work oi the Boaid involved. 

Ml. C. H. Bimmr pointed out that the list of attend- 
ance- wx.s publislie.l a- a guide to the vuteis. The General 
Body had no voice in ihe election oi the Board of Examiners, 
and It would ije iiivkIiou- to publish the attendances on 
that Board, tor this I'ca-oii : one man peiliap- w'a^ ap- 
p unted lA exainiiiL in one particular -ubject. ami he only 
attencL.d th,- nn-etinu- when that scJ'ject was under dis- 
cussion. T'lat might be onlv oni e in the session, and it 
wmuM be exirt imdy nii-le uhiig to publish that ui.rn*- one 
attendance unless the General Body were aci|Uainted wuth 
all the Liicum-tances. 

Mr. F. 'T. \V. G'_>ni>sMiiii : The work done by the 
Examiners m done not at the Board meetings, but before 
Oi alter toi Board meetings. 'The prepaiaiion of the 
'luc^sr 0^5 examination oi the answers, which is 

an impmtant pjit ot tlreii work, w'ould never appear. 

Mr. Mv\. Clai.el "F. con-ideied that the member- of 
CMi'imittee- cnuiueiatedi in tlie /cmAmho should get the 
credit of their aiteii-hinces. It wa- cusuunary in the 
Borough Council- or London to publish a list ot attend- 
ance -. toe,' tlu r w ith the nuinbLi' ot CoinmitttLe- members 
w'eve called upon to attend. It the rntinbei w'ds only called 
to two Committee-, and he attended thuSt two, he had 
done all he wa-; a-ked to do. 

Mr. JoHX W. SiMPsox ~] -upported the propo-al. 'The 
mo e the General Body wa- intorined about the doings of 
the Council and its Coiumitiees th>e more interest they 
would tLike in those bodies He -rhould like to see the 
attendaner - on the Boaid ot IbUnatiun published with the 
othei Standing Comniittees. A- regards the attendances 
on tlie Council Committee-, that perhaps was a matter for 
the Coai’cil it^eit to decide when it drew uii it^ report. 

The }uop.-i-.al to instut in the By-law the words “ of the 
Board or Amhitectural Ethieation ” being put to the vote 
WMS negatieed on a show* ot hands 

'Tin: CriaaMvx, in pn'-onting By-law- 05 , lemiiided the 
Meeting that up to now. it .i menibei wanted to suspend a 
le-ulution he had to get a proitr-t signed before the meeting 
clo-ed at which the re-oiution had been pa-sed. It had 
been pointcl out that thi.-, regulation might preclude the 
-en-e of the whole of the General Body being taken on 
certain matters. WoicLliad theretore been put m enabling 
member^ to 'lemand a poll wuhm seven days. 

Mr. A. B, di UMi 11 said he iiad sent np an amend- 
ment to the Council providing tor an opportunity to be 
given to pro\ incial men to demand a poll. MTiile accept- 
ing it 111 pniieiple, he thought the Coumul li.id r.ither 
spoilt it m practice. Somctin.es the Council and the 
Metrojrolitan lucinbeis w'ero agreed upon something wTiich 
the provincial men might object to, and he thought the 
lattei should ha^»‘ an oppoitunity of expre--iiig their 
opinions. His Migge-tiun wa- that a demand tor a poll 
might be made by twehe nou-Metropohtan member.s 

5 E 
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within tourtuen lEiv- aitt-r the publication of the pvocetd- 
iugs 01 tile meeting in the Joukna.l. ProMnci.J men cuuM 
not ensilv attend tlu nuetinus in London and they ou-ht 
to ha\e time, cUtel the I’epoit of the nieellim had appeared 
in the .TiU'knal to give thmi vote- on i]ue-tiona they 
weie inteieattd in ihe By-la\s a- named piovided toi 
the poll beino dcman«led witnin -e\en das- after the 
meetin-, and tile siunatiuea ot twt nty Ft Ilow > had to bt 
obtained. Hi- touteiUion w.i- that the time waS too ahoit 
and the number ot -mnat^.iieS too many, liu- wa- :i 
ipue-non not of a le-olution pnibli-hed bt foiehand. but oi 
an aineiidment whith not. o<ly knew uf till ,t ’ a a> pa--e i. 
Xhe proMiicial nitm’ntiS would ha^t to thid out all abotit 
It. and then collect the ttseiity siunatuic- iii the pioviiitea. 
piohabiy from inoie than out to\Mi Tin Ey-law now pm- 
po-ed would be oI little U-e in -ncll a Ca-e ; .ind U paa-ed 
he thouoht they wuuld be tieatmo tiic pioMiicoal men 
lather uiijU^tly. He nio\td that th* -e\ t n da\ - be evteudetl 
to tourteeii. 

Mr. D-norTA^- Mathew- i,econded, and the amendment 
being put to the \ute wa- earned on a -how of hand- by 
fourteen ae,ain3t two. 

Ml. H. SHEPHinn. retelling to the clause detailing the 
piocedaie lor tak.rg a poll, sugge-ted. that the ijuoium of 
scrutineer- might be three instead ot live. 

After -ome di-eu--ion it wtm agieetl to -tuke out all 
reference to a c^uorum. and. to reca-t the -eiitence so that 
the words “ who-e deci-ioii shall be tinal ' -hould tollow' 
the AYords ••shall then count the AOtes.'’ 

The Bv-law as amended wars then put and carried. 

The FohM- or DellaeatioN. 

The Chairman -aid it had been decided at the la-t meet- 
ing that the Beclaiations should not be By-laws but regu- 
lation-. In view of the di'^eu-^ion at the last meeting the 
Council had ins-rted the lollowing sentence in Forms A. B. 
and D ; *• This promise i- not to xneclude me from holding 
shales in any limited liability company -applying -uch 
mateiial-. but in that ca-e I undeitake to intoini my client 
in wilting of the tact that I im interested in such company." 

Mr. Max. Clarke F.^ -uggested the iii-ertion of the woids 
•• debenture stock ' before ’• -haies."’ 

A Memri r : The word •• ^tock " woubi l)e sufficient, 

Thl Chairman' ; There is no objection to that. 

Mr. Hal-la' Bilaroo [F.' : h opposing you hold -hares in 
a company which i- not limited Ouglit nut the client to 
be informed oi that also ^ 

Ml. Li-(»n'ali> ^sioKEs 'F~_ • It IS mucii moie objection- 
able. I -houid think, for a man to be trading in a -mall 
unlimited tlnin in a iimite<I liability company. 

Ml. 1*AUL Watlrhoum. ~J'\ : Ini', m an exception in 
laAOur of the limited liability. It i- the only form of such 
speculation allowed. Uiilinnied liability i ompanie- would 
appear to be baired by thi^ cbiu-e j- it -tand^ now. 

Mr. rae^Rr*n; My ',u<r'ae-ti(>ii i- to cut out ••limited 
U.ibiUty.” 

Mr. H. H. Sf-ATHAM A 1 mo\e tliat that sentence be 
struck out altogether. It a man weie to tell hi- client ho 
was mteie-ted m a company -upplymg the mtitenals, he 
would lo-e his client. 

Mr. Hi.NiA T. Hari {lion .Seeudu^ y) seconded 

Mr. John AV. Simf-un : I -uppoit it. The Declaiatiom as 
It originally -tood, lead, •• I i»ioniis< I will not liave any 
intere-t iii any work or an\ mateiial -upplieMl to any wuiks 
111 wliic-h 1 maybe engaged ’’ Let us lease it at that — th.it 
is a bimple and plain ^t<itement that any client can undei- 
-tand. Directly you begin to ipialify it and ^ay, •• I hold 
^hare- in a cumpane which is ^uppl}iiig mateiial- tor the 
work, and 1 get a peiceiitage on that ” — it rather takes the 
effect out of the preMuu- -tatement. Either omit any de- 
claration about inteiest in materials, oi el-e put it in bnetiy 
and boldly. 

Mr. H. A. Sahhi ll E. said he had -poken fully on this 


point at the la'^t meeting, and. at the -pt i lal leipu-t ot tlu 
Chaiimaii ol that meeting, lu had addie=-til a communi- 
I ation to tlu CouiKil on the -uhject He i .-i ta in'y wel- 
comed tlie concti-sion the Council had m.idi n\ m-tiin'g 
till- -enlence. Mr. Garnutt. .it the la-t him ting, laid 
-iiggt-ted that tlu wlmie diilu uhy would b. o\»A.«'m it 
the aicliitcct infoimed hi- client in wiitiug th.il In had 
an inteie-t. There could la no p<'— ibb hai ni in lh.it. 
anil he could not im.i.gine a client b, mg -n ab-uiil a- to 
obj.ct to an aieliitec: b. ing a ba-int-- man in b - pu’...t>- 
ailaii-. and haMiig an mnie-t in a comi'an> h b* 'h^. 
clo-ed ev,-‘i\ tiling. Wliat po—ible bufK-ience • ould it make 
to the client * Let them eon-cUi the point that tin el.e-nt 
had to tiu-t the aichUt'ct with the expeiiditaie not vt 
-ingle pound but of thuusaiuL of pound- He L.ol ma*b 
a c ilLuIatioii of ex.iLtl} how ma« h I’oiti iml o an ni an in- 
dividual aicbltect would iiave to l.-e to lain lit I- e. -haU- 
lioldei in the As-i>, latcl i^nlblnd Ceiiinit Comp.m% to tin 
extent of a -ingb sixpeiue. and he lound he woald h.tve to 
u-e Togo tons in tlie course of a year. It w.is t- -o ab-ur.i 
M'as it Dot a common chaige biouuiit .leaia-t lluii pio- 
fes^ion. at any rate by ignoiant people, that an ai elute ct 
by not exeiei-ing the economy in c.iirymg out a building 
that he would exeici-e in caiiying out an\ private tiaiis- 
action could increase the cost of the buildimg by idOO. and 
so pat t'25 extia into hi- own pocket ’ A client, iiowevei, 
trusted the architect not to do that. Could he not tliere- 
lore trust his aiehitect to have an interest in a company, 
and to use a lair judgment ? It seemed to him that iluy 
w'eie stigmatising the profession as dishone-t. or that their 
seniors thought they might be dishone-t. If architect- 
would not be strictly honouiable m the expendituie of theii 
clients^ money, they would not be -tiutly lionniiiable in 
obaeiving the Deciaiation. in whatever foini it wa- pat. 

Mr. SiMp-oN agieed that if the aichitect wa- an lioiu su- 
able ni.in tbeie wa- no need for him to m.ike -Ucii a 
Declaration. If, on the other hand, he was not. he wou]*! 
-ign It. and it would not make much <lirfereuce. He would 
like to suggest that these wouL be left out altogether. A- 
the Decdaiation stood it was a good. Lb_-an. honc-r one — 
that they had no interest beyond that ot then client in the 
work. The opening words of the DecLiiatiun seeim d to 
cover eveiything: “I will not at cept any tiade t>i otln i 
discounts or illicit or suireptitiou- coinmis-ioii- or allow- 
ances in connection with any woik- the execution of whu h 
I may be engaged to superintend oi wnh any otln i pro- 
fessional bu-iness which may be entru-led to me ' That 
was good enough for .inybody, and theie was no ipie-tiun 
about interest in companie-. 

Mr. Hare : I feel verv sti ongly indeed on thi- point K\ cry- 
one mu-t admit that tlie principle m wiung. If aniaii ba-a 
pecuniary interest in any company or trade concern supply- 
ing material, it is only human natuie that ho ^lioubl lui>k 
upon that mateiial with a moie lenient ewe tlian upon any 
other, and he would go on specifying it although it might 
not be the best mateiial. It is better to get eiituely clear 
of -uch companies. There are plenty of other way- in 
which money can be inve-ted. 

Mr. JiAiMLi'i: There is a dil'feience between piivate and 
public client-. In the ca-e of a public !»ody. if you deebued 
that you had an iiiteie-t in a coinpanv supplying the 
material you would be veiy fooli-li. but you would be more 
fooh-h still if Noll dill not declaie it. in c.e^je it was lound 
out. The oidv way to get over the dilliculty i- for aiclutect- 
not to hold share- in materiab-upplying cump.mies at all. 
If a man has powir- enough to i>e piiviU'ged to -ewe tlie 
puiilic as an architect, he mu-t make -onie -aciitict for that 
privilege, and sliould sell out the -liare- if he ha- tliem. 

Mr.BKoniE : Tins -ubjeet wa- veiy thoiougiily disc u— ed 
at the la-,t meeting. The Couiu i! wen* a-ked to put in -ome 
qualifying clau-e, and the\ h.iv e done •-i*. The !»(‘-t tiling the 
meeting can do is to pa-- the words whicli have been put in. 

Tin: Gh\iuvi>ln : I am infonned that Mi. Hall, as Chair- 
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lium. dill not proniise that suc-li word^ a> these should be 
put in: ht' pronu-ed that the Council should consider the 
matter The Council and the By-La\Vb Committee have 
cunsideicd it. and thi^ is the lesult. 

111*.* amendment-'Viz., to omit from the Declarations A, 
1>. and D tile Nshole of the sentence beginning “ This 
promise i^ not to prei lude" — heim^ put to the Meeting ^vas 
tallied on a show ot hand-, 17 \oting for and 9 again-t. 

Mr. MArinti: 13. Ar>tM^ 'F.\ ; What is to happen to the 
man that dot.< nut comply with thi- Declaration ^ There 
ou-aht to be -ome mean- ot bungin'^' him to book. 

Tun Ciiatumvn: Tiiat is provided foi in Dy-Luv '22: 
••Any immbci coiitra% cning tlie Dechiration- signed by 
him -hall be liable to suspension or expul-ion in manner 
hen inaitei piovided The Council would h.ive to con-ider 
the fact- of the case and take what action they think tit. 

Ml. EiiNL^i Nfwton F.[ moved that the followiiicr -en- 
teuce be omitted : •• I furtlier promi-.e that I will uut take 
part in any competition the condition- of which have been 
ilisapproved by the Council/' He objecteil very i.trongly 
to such an undeitaking being mixed up with crime and 
illicit eommi— 1011 -. The point was sufiiciently covered by 
-ume torniei Dydaw. The taking part in a black-listed 
competition was not the kind of crime or misdemeanour to 
be as'-ociati'dwitb illicit commissions. It was a most disloyal 
thing to do. but was not on all fours with something that 
was ciiuiinal in the eyes of the law. 

Ml. seconded the amendment. The stick was 

mill h too heavy to be brandished in this way. The Council 
had alnady lull power- to deal with disloyal members, and 
It wa- not neces-ary to put this into a public declaration. 
It was putting it on the same footing as the acceptance of 
trade discounts and illicit and surreptitious commissions. 
But it was not the same thing. It was a disloyal act, and 
should be very severely puni'^hed by the Council or the 
General Body, But to make a man sign that Declaration 
as a condition of being admitted a member was making it 
too solemn a toim altogether. 

Mr. W. Hexuy White pointed out that the effect of the 
Docl.iiatiiui would be that before a member could take part 
in a competition the conditions would have to be submitted 
to the Council. 

Ml. H uu • This only refers to a ease where the conditions 
have been considered by the Council and disapproved. 

Ml. LioxcrJ) SioKEs: It is making too much of the 
whole thing. It is making the public think that we have 
no other method of getting a piece of wmrk than by scuffling 
to get It. It IS very degiading. Meinbeis should he cap- 
able of carrying out a work w'ithout having first to show 
tlipii capability l>y sending in diawing- for consideration. 

Mr. rIrMMETT : It we have to scuffle, let us scuffle 
taiily. That i- the object of the clau-o, I think. I -trongly 
disap[>io\e of this going in. It is not fair to put it in tiie 
same categoiy with the acceptance of illicit commissions. 

Mr. Simp-on: I should like to make it clear that I am 
not opposing the ])riiiciple of this matter at all, I hold the 
\orv -tiunge-t \iew- about a man who takes part in a com- 
petition tlie conditions ot which ha\e been di-appioved by 
the Council, 

The CTiaiumvn : By-law *24 sa\s that any nienihoi " who 
shall refu-e or nogleet to be bound by a published resolu- 
tion of the Council shall be liable to reprimand, -uspension, 
or expulsion." It the Council publish a le-olution de- 
< laving that the conditions ot a certain competition are not 
fair, and that no member of the Institute ought to take part 
ni It, is not that a resolution of the Council which eairies 
w ith it the same penalty as it you signed the declaration ? 

Ml. Haue : Ido not think it does. The Council have 
deeided not to \eto a competition, but inerelv to puhli-h a 
notice ad\i-ing mombeis not to take part in it. It the 
Council deeided that in tutuie they would publi-h a notice 
to the effect that inembeis of the Institute must not take 
part in any competition they disapproved, I should agiee. 


Mr. Simpson : It is quite within the powers of the Council 
to i-sue such a notice 

Mr Haul : But they will not. 

A Member : Ii you take out this we might as well do 
away with the Competitions Committee. 

Mr. Xewtox : Has any member ever been reprimanded 
for taking part in a disapproved competition } 

Mr. Hari : Yes. 

Ylr. Xewton : Will not that do just as w*ell ? 

YIi. W. Hfn'ry White: If I understand aright, the 
Council do not say they disapprove, but only recommend 
member- not to compete. 

Mr. Ham: The Council have agreed not ab-olutely to 
forbid members taking part. They simply say the con- 
ditions are unsati-iaciory. 

YIi. White . And if tht; Council only recommend members 
not to compete they will not be disappioving. 

Ylr. Hake : Yos.'' 

Mr. White : Then I think that is not what was understood. 

Ylr. SiMP-ON : We cannot have it tw'o way<. The 
Council should be strong enough to veto the competition 
and disapprove of the conditions — in which case a man 
can be penalised for going in for it. 

Ylr. Maurice B. Adams : I feel very strongly wdth Ylr. 
Haie that we ought to have -ome such declaration as this, 
but I quite see the points which have been raised by Mr, 
Simpson. If the Council are going to be so weak-kneed 
that they will not rake the respon-ibihty of doing what I 
consider is a primary duty on their part, then I think it is 
foolish to ask members- to sign this. I would ask members 
to sign this Declaration, not that the majority of them would 
compete, but that there are -ome wTio have done it. I have 
known cases where the Council oi -ome of them were deter- 
mined to take a decided line, and it would have been much 
more healthy if they had done -o. Therefoie I think that 
YIi. Hare, before he asks us to vote one way or the other, 
should be in a position to tell us whether the Council intend 
to back us up. 

Mr. Hare : I am afraid it is quite impossible for me to 
give Mr. Adams any assui ance. Some members of the Coun- 
cil feel very strongly on the subject, and would like to see a 
competition absolutely vetodl if it were unsatistactory. 

Mr. Stokes : Y^ou do not want a lesolution and a declaia- 
tion ; and the declaration without a resolution is no good. 

Mr. Hare : Suppose we have the declaiation to go on 
with ? 

Mr. Stokes ; That is no good, because a man only pro- 
mises not to go ill for a competition that has been definitely 
barred. 

YIi- Hair : No. He promises not to go in for a compe- 
tition the conditions of \chieh are disapproved by the Coun- 
cil, and the notice which is published conve\^ disapproval. 
The wolds run as a rule : “ The Council consider the con- 
ditions of this competition unsatishictoiy. and members are 
ad\i3ed not to take part m it." ” Unsatisfactory " conveys 
disapproval. 

Mr. Stokes : Then no declaration is necessary if they can 
expiess theui-elves as -tiongly as that. 

Mr. Statham ' The profession has constantly to tight 
against absurd and perfectly unjust conditions in competi- 
tions, and the adoption of such a clause as this i- really one 
weapon tor counteracting them. It mves the Council more 
poweis against unfair competitions. 

The amendment that the woids •* I further pioinise that 
I will not take part in any competition the conditions of 
which have been disapproved " be omitted being ultimately 
put to the vote was carried. 10 voting for and 9 against. 

Mr. SiMRsoN : Now that we have passed th.it dtclaration 
in its present form, may I expiess the hope that the Council 
\^ill deal very strongly ^^ith member- who enter for these 
competitions ? 

Mr. W. Henry White : With reference to the words “ I 
promise that I will not have any interest in any contract,'’ 
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theie aLf inaiiv c whtie. un' rlnaTiLiil rli^ 

aiihiteLtA Ci'Uiiiii^^iou i> .ul-L •] to tlu .Liti'*'int ut tot 
Lull tract 

Hr. Mu I GcLi.n'T • In woik- :ur vuhli< 'li'diiL ati l 
cumpdtiit. - It 1^ 'uiiiLtUnt s iii'i-'Ii (1 IlMou to. it tliu .iiLin- 

tcct''' tec'> ^ha!l ke pan ot tlii:' coniiuLtorA c^aitKii't, iiuT 
i)V tile contia. tur. In ti'at ( the au’niteit tia? an 
interest ni rbt contuet 

Tin- C II ' [K'M \\' : Ml Haie point'- i'PA that that i-- dum 
at the u'leiitA -upa-stion , and noboly euu t.ike except uii 
to it. 

Mr. SiMf?ox • I- it nece--ary to put ihu-e wuid- in ^ I 
am inclined to airree v\irh Mr M’liire, The-'C thin;.;'- aie 
all liudit -0 loiii: a- tinner- co -mouthlv. I undf.i-taiid that 
it doe- occur at tnnes that tbr .vichiteet*.- teesaie iur-hnied 
iu tbe contiact, in no \Nay in .ai il'uit oi -'ii ir ptit.i an 
mannei, hut tur iinaiicial rea-on-. and it it bappenen tli.it 
the (.bent tell out with In-S aicbuect tovards tin Liid ut 
the woik, or durni'a its pioci.es-, and be cliu^e to make 
tbat a pu'ound hu lefimui]: tu pay hi- aichitect. oi a 
nnouud tor bringing an action ..gaiii-t him, the ai'clntei.t 
might he put in latliei a diiiicult pu-it.on. brL<iu-e un- 
doubtedly be would have an intero-t ni the cmitLact. It 
would be to the extent only ot his let-, it u true — tlieie h 
r- 'thing illicit in it Rut we know bow ditticult it m to 
deal these things up v, 'hen once launched in a leg.il dispute, 
and It does not -eeiii wuitb while to give aiiv gicund \\hut- 
evei to a cantaukcious client to lay hold of the aichitee: 
in that way. The-e wurd- do ui;t oeeni in the pie-tiit 
Declaration. 

Ml. M'iiiti: : I m w -ay that I have a case in point 
wheic the amount oi the aichittcrA iVe 1- to he added t'j the 
contract tor the puipose- of tlnance. The fees are specid- 
cally -tare«L and th-y ha\c to ie paid to the architect hy 
the builder. I beg to move that the word- - in any cun- 
tiMct ‘a " be omitte'l 

Mr Si:iP-cN’ sccomleiu 

Till' CnciuMcx: Tla- Dcdiaiation would tlaui rLud . ”I 
piomise that I ^vi^ nijt base anv uiteiest in iinv nutciial- 
supplied to anv woik- in wiiicli I may be i nca-'d, 

Mr Boi.tcx : Stuely tliat will not do. *’ I wdl not have 
intere-t in anv conticct ‘ m^an- a crintn.ct tlie vtilue uf 
which IS coinp')-e(l oi lah-.uir and inatLiials. 

Mr. H\ei: : Du I understand Mr Dolton v.'.mt- to ad-l the 
voids " Oi labour" <utci 'imAt-iLd- ' ' 

Mr. Ei:<rix\Li. Rrj'MrirLn, A R.A., T'eo -/ht V'h af : There 
IS a po-sihilite ot a legal ditdcultv Th'- -mt ol inn u.'t 
in the contiact cannot r^c a'''‘aled. In cciv h:g centiact- 
thevc have to lie p'lt in. it i- part ot the laiibh'i''; i on- 
tiact to pav thu-'=- tee-. The wiiole of thm -enteiiee i- 
extiemely av\}:v,atd, in ta* t. the tninvpg of liio clan-e 
IS up >11 QiuxotK hue-. It vould he c ei v much h.tter to 
let It -tand as it wa- b* foie. 

Mr. Sr^ii-o.N * ktcteeling i- that \vt had mui h hi tt' r omit 
the sentence iiltugf tiler. It <lne- nor rxi-t in the p!»--eut 
Dedal itioi), which i- pert< c‘rl\ -at’-tactui% IfMi.Wnite 
agiee-. I wou!«l omit the entire -entence. It seem- to he 
fjiute C'oveied hy the pievimi- pail ot tin* I )• djialion 

Mi.’Whiil: t accept that, iind men e that the whole 
-entence be -tiuck out. 

The amendment was \oted upon by -how' of ho ml- and 
f arried. 

Euinis A, D, an<l 1) a- anu ndcl, ami Fmm C piiiiteMh 
were then each put sepnatedv, an(l agree<l to. 

Till. CiuiuMcv : 1 ha\e now' to move '• Tlmt the uwi-* <1 
IB'-Iaws, a- amended hvrlieSpecs.il Geueial M^-eting of the 
2 Uh May. the 1 1th. the 2:»id, an'l dsth dune, and th(> pi I'sent 
McM-ting, he a'lopted : thiB the Council he authori-ed t(i 
take the nece-s.iry step- to olu.nn tor the leM-ed Bv-l.iws 
the appioviil of hi'^ Majt -ly's Riivy Council, and thot the 
existing Bvdaw- he re-cinded imniedintely euch approval is 
sigmhed " 

The motion was put and carried 


rnr.CiiuKMvN A '>]'* cia- Ge'ttial M« etima ma-t he held 
to ioiiUim I’m- 1 e-ol'a:io’). It i- piopo-. d to hold it cm 
iiiU.->lL\ jnrh I'.lv al > p m.. alei nolle*-: will !te !--Ucd 
t - 1 :'n ir * A- > ■ 

Mt Smn-'N: Wi'l i' b. i -p* ii t*' ,i iiv body to ino\ *- .imeml- 
iiHuT- ..gain .it tii.it ^p. li.lI Mtming ’ 

Th: t :mii, .! v\ . N In. n .-olnt. on m-r adopted by this. 
Mo..:ing m i-t oiihcr n. aciej'r-.l .a leje^md. 
rin Ml. L ting tin n t. iminaic*] 

Confirmation of the Resolution adopting the 
Revised By-laws. 

A (R ncnil Meeting tdir tlio continuntion 

of lire He-olnriun A'lopting tlii Ifevistnl By law.s 
^^'u- duly -luiiiiioni d for 'rhur--diiy the llbtli July at 
s o’cddck. By law BO piv-erihe'< thru if Within half 
an hour of the time aj>puiiited for .“^ucdi a meeting 
there bo not tw'enry -ub-erihing member? present, 
(_if whom eleven mu-t be Fellows, no meeting .^liall 
take place, and all notice^ nlating thereto must be 
held to have lapsed. On the evening in question 
the President wa^ in attendance to take the Chair 
as so 11 as a meeting was constituted, hut up to half- 
past eiglit no more than fifteen members ha\ing 
assembled i thirteen Fellows and two Associate-), 
the hu<ine-s could not be proceeded with and the 
meeting had t > i)e abandoned. 

Fresh notices were i-^ue-l -ummoning a meeting 
for the same purpo-e t > he held Tue-day the 10th 
August at 5 p.m. Tlie meeting being duly consti- 
tuted at the hour appoint-d. l\Ir. Jidiii Slater F. 
wa- voted to the Chair in the absence of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-Pre-ident-, and tiie Minutes of the 
jirevious meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the Resolution a'lopting the Revised Ry-laws was 
put t ) the Meeting and carried unanimously on a 
show of bands (gce IMinute.-. p. 704 a 

School of Architecture, Birmingham. 
Raiticulai’s ai-e to hand of thepay Sclio'*] of Archi- 
tecture which ha^ been founded at the Municipal 
Sclio'd of Art. Ihrmingliam. and which is tn open 
mi the loth Septemlier. The object of the school 
i- to provide arebiter t ural student- in the Midlands 
with a thois ugh training in all tlie branches of their 
pri ifes'.ion, and to prep ire them for the Examina- 
tion- of the Royal Institute of Th*itish Architects. 
The ^cho >1 coui-e will he sprtad o\er foin* or five 
yi'ars. It is intended that tlie fir>t two years shall 
be spent at d ly clas-:es, and that they shall take the 
place of the lir-t two years of articled pupilage. 
The last tw’o or three \ears will be spent atewening 
classes, and will run emu urnmtly with articled 
pupilage. Tile fee for the Day School will be forty 
guim-as per session ; tlie fee for the Evening School 
ten guineas per session, T'be Committee liave re- 
ceived an undertaking from a large number of 
architects in the Midlands promising to forgo the 
whole or a portion of the fee ordinarily received hy 
them in the case of pupils who shall have attended 
thi' school. 

The syllabus has been arranged as follows : — 
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First Year: Lecturer un architectural history, 
building construction, elementary physics and geo- 
metry demDiistrations, and practical work in stone- 
masonry, carpentry, and bricklaying : simple plan- 
ning, elementary design (d:ors, roof win^i )W^, Ac.) ; 
perspective; drawing and lettering. Setufid Yea.r : 
Studies in ancient architecture, including measur- 
ing : practical work: lectures on the historic :^tyles 
and on iron and steel construction, physiC'^, Ac. ; 
design, Ihird and Fourth Ycafs: Mainly design 
and advanced physics and kindred subjects. 

Th^ teaching staff is as follows : — -GciukiI iJi- 
rector, Mr. J. L. Hall: A^si'^tunt Dinutor mid 
Lecturer in Desijn, Mr. E. E. Eeynolds 
A[edidlist\ ; Lecturer in Ili^tmn, Yi\ \\\ II. Eid- 
lake, M.A. M.j [Institute Me.Liuist and Pwjin 
Studenf : Lecturer in Phusic^. he.. Mr. E. E. 
Andrews Assist'Uit. Mr. John E. Surman [A.]. 

The Teaching of Craftsmanship, 

The Council of the A-'^ociation of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions have drawn up the subjoined 
resolutions embo lying reforms wliiLli ih<w consider 
urgently needed in tbe inteiests < f English crafts- 
manship. These recommendations are the outcome 
of contributory Papers, discussions and enquiries, 
extending over a long period, among members of 
the London Arts and Crafts Section, who, besides 
being technical teachers, include employers, fore- 
men, journeymen, and day trade school teachers. 

1. General. — If the standard of English craftsman- 
ship IS to be inamtaiiicd. it impciative that bo} s 
should be trained in the principles and practice of the 
traits. The London Artistic Tiade and Cratt Teachers 
therefore strongly urge o'"' that national and local edu- 
cation authorities ^liould provide this training ; {/a that 
the establisliment of day trade schools is the only satis- 
factory nu‘tlu>d of accomplEhiug this work. They 
further urge that boys trained to some craft have better 
opjiortunities of becoming good eiti/eii'^ than boys wlio 
arc not trained. Tbe iiiterc'^t'^ of the employers, the 
craftsmen, and the crafts would be promoted by a con- 
stant suppL of well-trained \outbs : the highly skilled 
craftsman meets witli no oppo'^ition on account ot Ins 
skill from cither en^ployer or fellow emft^man. 

‘ 2 . ApprottierPn i> attd thr m e<l for trade lends — 
(u) Apprenticeship in Lcaidon in the arti'^tic trades and 
crafts has almost ceased to cxi^t, and wdiere it does exist 
there is no guarantee that boys will be pruperlx taught 
the trade at which they are working ; for reasons 
of economy masters geaierally tiain a ” one-proces-^ boy, 
and such training is held to satisfy their legal obliga- 
tions; {r) tbe sec lion js of opinion that parents, guardians, 
apprenticeship societies, vVc., tail to appreciate these 
facts, and it is theretore most desirahle tiiat definite in- 
formation from the trades concerned should be a\ ail- 
able for their use; (//) tlu* training of bo\s under the 
present industrial conditimis ^yould be better carried on 
m day trade schools tlian in sliops; in the trade sdiools 
would discoyer the boy's natural bent, and by directing 
it and giying the boy a detiuito purpose in life w’onld 
prevent wastage ; ( / ) the section is of opinion that time 
spent in the schools should count as ]iart of apprentice- 
ship), or be accepted m pilace of apprenticeship, the bo\ 
going into the craft as an •• iinpirover. ’ 


o. Opjjvrtu a ities . — Every parent should have the op- 
pDortumty of providing a training at a da\ trade school for 
his children should he desire it. To accomplish this it 
is necessary (oi that theie should be established an in- 
creased number of day trade schools ; and (^> that there 
should be a generous provision of scholarship's and free 
p-'lacGs in day trade schools. 

4. Sehool <ni rric/daai . — All the theoretical and practi- 
cal principles of the crait should be taught in the schools 
as far as the age oi the bov will allow ; public money 
should not be spent in tiaining a ** one-piocess boy. 

o. TeatJens.—li is strongly urged: (u) Tliat all 
teachers in trade ^-chools should have had workshop) ex- 
perience : (/u that the w*anr of academic or technical 
cernheates should not be a bar to the apipomtiucnt of a 
good teacher; (cj that to maintain the suppdy of crafts- 
men teachers, to gi\e op)portunities for training in 
ie-<i clung, and to ensure efficient teaching, assistants 
shoulel be apipoiiited where classes are large ; \d) that 
heaels ot trade schools and heads of departments should 
1)0 men of reputLitiuii in some trade or pwofes>>ioa other 
than the teaching profession. 

6. Contniitteeso f Mananenenti . — The section strongly 
urges the desirability of appointing advisory committees 
iwliere '^uch are not in existence) to each trade school, 
such committee" to include repiresentatives of employers 
and craftsmen. 

7. Eveinng trade classes . — Evening trade classes 
have done, and are doing, valuable work, though often at 
the sacritice of necessary recreation and sometimes of 
liealth. The section theretore urges the estahlishment 
of earlier evening classes for the ;s ouiiger boys pending 
the establishment on a large scale of dav courses of 
nistiuetion. At these classes there should be adequate 
provision in the way of scholardiipiis and free places. 

Town Planning- Congress. 

The Towui Planning Congress which was held at 
Port Sunlight on Ith August, and at Southp ud on 
5th August, under the auspices of tlie Housing Ee- 
forin Council was attended hy some 200 delegates, 
mostly Councillors and Surveyors dep^uted to repre- 
sent their respective Councils. There were aEo 
present delegates from France, Crermany, Italy, and 
Eelgium, and some score of architects. PapDers 
were read by Professor Adshead M'.'. of the Liver- 
pool School of Ci\ic Design; Mr. Thomas 11. 
Mawson "jH.-I.I : Professor Eerlepsch Yalendas, of 
Munich : Dr. Eberstadt, of Eerlin ; Mr. Jesse Hors- 
fall [F.]y of ^Manchester ; M. Augustin Eey, Archi- 
tect, of Paris ; iMr. Eayuiond Unwin, and Mr. John 
H. Earlow, of the Bournville Village Trust. 

The Chairman in his introductory remarks sug- 
gested that the proceedings should as far as pxtssible 
be confined to the consideiMtion of the Town Plan- 
ning El 11 now before Earl lament. He urged that 
no town ought to think about prepxiring a town 
plan unless it had a niucli fuller collecdLm of facts 
at its disposal than local authorities at present 
pto^scssed, and the first tliinga Town Council should 
do was to form a Town Planning Cominittee, This 
Committee should take stock of the growtli oi the 
town and ascertain what land on the outskirts was 
likely to be usjd in the future for building pur- 
poses/’ Professor Adshead also drew attention to 
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the need for sociological survey before proceeding 
to make the town plan, and in criticising the Bill 
referred specially to Clause 55, which enables the 
Local Government Board to make regulations which 
shall provide, according to the fifth schedule, re- 
strictions, whenever circumstances so require, on 
the number of buildings which may be erected on 
each acre, and the height and character of these 
buildings. How this would be interpreted in prac- 
tice remains to be seen, but the Professor hoped 
that the following points would be taken into con- 
sideration : That in determining the ‘ character ’ 
of the buildings to go on to a certain site — whether 
the word ‘ character ’ be interpreted as class, mean- 
ing factory, public office, residence, or shop, or 
whether it be interpreted to refer only lo etiect — it 
be borne in mind by those whose duty it is to decide 
the point that the ways in which one building or 
class of buildings may be detrimental to others are 
not confined to a few practical considerations such 
as rights of light, lines of frontage, d:c., or even to 
such considerations as would come under the head 
of public nuisances. All these may very easily and 
quickly bring aoout the ruin of a neighbourhood. 
But there are other classes of property which ought 
just as certainly to be ruled out on the ground of 
being objectionable in character — viz. buildings 
which are offensive co the sense of sight, such for 
instance, as the interminable terrace of the specu- 
lating builder’s design, and all buildings obviously 
designed as advertisements, and intruding either 
as irregular monstrosities in form, as vicious ex- 
hibitions of colour, or as vulgar expressions of 
other kinds. Let us hope that the word ‘ character ’ 
will cover all this.” 

Hr. Mawson, who read a paper on “ Towm and 
Country,” advanced an argument in favour of a 
classical treatment in the laying-out of towns. 

The Paper by Professor 1 )r. Eberstadt, of Berlin, 
was perhaps the most valuable of those submitted. 
It clearly showed the disconnection between town 
planning and housing reform. He preferred to 
designate the so called Town-planning Act of Ger- 
many ‘'a baiidiiig-iine Act,” and stated that the 
work that had already b>en done in this country in 
the way of housing reform wais in advance of similar 
Work ill Germany. He advocated the pushing 
forward of main traffic streets as the best means of 
opening up building sites, inducing private owners 
to sell land and bring down its cost. 

Hr. Raymond Unwin’s Paper dealt with the need 
for reconstructing the present l)y-laws, and showed 
very forcibly the necessity for greater elasticity in 
the grading of roads. 

At the conclusion of the Congress the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : “ This Con- 
gress approves the provision of a special Town 
Planning Advis ^ry Committee for the purpose of 
carefully watching the framing of the methods 
of procedure and the administration of the Housing 
and Town Planning Bill when it has passed into 
law. It suggests that, in addition to representatives 


of the National Housing Reform Council, each 
county, city, borough, and local council and society 
subscribing to the Council, or which has sent repre- 
sentatives to this Congress, should appoint a repre- 
sentative on the Committee. It also desires to ask 
the furffign delegates present to give the benefit of 
their experience and advice for the assistance of 
the proposed Committee. It further suggests that 
the Committee so formed should be requested to 
appoint sub-committees for dealing with the various 
details of organisation and procedure, and shall 
include a special Sub-Committee for Scotland.” 

The Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. 

Over five years ago the then President of the 
Institute, Hr. John Belcher, R. A., and Hr. James S. 
Gibson [F.] represented the Institute on a deputa- 
tion headed by Viscount Hidlecon which waited on 
the Croydon County Council to protest against the 
proposed demolition of Archbishop Whitgift’s 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity. The excuse for the 
destruction of the building was that more accom- 
modation was wanted for the local tramways ; but 
it was pointed out that the requirement could be 
amply met in some other way, and as a result of 
the protest it was understood that the Streets 
Improvement Committee would consider the adop- 
tion of an alternative plan. The proposal, how'ever, 
to remove the Hospital in order to increase the 
width of the road at this particular spot has been 
again revived, and is being strenuously opposed 
by the numerous admirers of this charming old 
building. The Hospital was founded in the 
year 1596, and has ever since been a source 
of benefit to the poor of the district. The build- 
ings form a veritable treasury of art ; hall, 
chapel, and dormitories possess a character 
of their own which once destroyed can never be 
replaced. ^Yifch the exception of the old church, 
and the remains of the Archbishop’s Palace, Croy- 
don has scarcely anything left to remind it of the 
past. To demolish this ancient hospital will be to 
destroy the last link which binds the town to the 
times of the sixteenth century. The Council of 
the Institute some weeks ago addressed letters to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Town Clerk of 
Croydon, the Clerk to the Governors of Whitgift 
Foundation, and the Vicar of Croydon, stating that 
they had considered the possibility of an alternative 
plan wffiich would preserve the Hospital, and ex- 
pressing the hope that the destruction of a building 
possessing such architectural and historical interest 
might yet be prevented by the joint mtluence of all 
those interested in its preservation. 

Greek and Roman Casts at the British Museum. 

The casts from Greek and Roman sculptures 
collected and presented by Hr. Walter Copland 
Perry, \\hich have been housed for the last twenty- 
five years in the South Kensington Huseum, have 
been removed to the British Huseum, where they 
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occupy an iron room, 70 feet by 40 feet, specially 
built for their reception to the south of the Sculp- 
ture galleries. This change was suggested by the 
authorities of the University of London some years 
ago, and is altogether commendable. The casts are 
more centrally placed for the student, and, being in 
close proximity to the Elgin marbles and other 
anti(|Uities of Greece and Rome, form an admirable 
supplement to them and are in more a2)propriate 
surroundings. The casts of the Column of Trajan 
still remain at Kensington, there being no room at 
Bloomsbury capable of holding them. Immediately 
to the right of the entrance of the new gallery are 
placed fragments from Cnossos of the early Cretan 
style, and near them the Mycenaean Gate of Lions. 
Next are ranged the archaic sculptures of histoiicai 
Greece, and then the works of the prime of Greek 
sculpture, such as those of Myron and Polyclitus. 
At the end of the room furthest from the entrance 
are the sculptures of Olympia, the Mctory of 
Paionios, and examples of fourth-century work such 
as the Hermes and Aphrodite of Praxiteles and the 
Niohe of Scopas. The Hellenistic, Rhodian, and 
Pergamene schools are represented ; and the peri( d 
of Imperial Rome furnishes a number of reliefs 
from the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum. \Ye cut 
the following from Tke Tunes' description : — 

The most conspicuous object at the entrance end of 
the room is a cast of the so-called sarcophagus of 
Alexander Severus, which is in the Capitohnc Mnseuni 
at Rome. According to a tradition which is first heard 
of in the sixteenth century, but which is now rather 
discredited, this magnificent sarcophagus was the 
original depository of the famous “Portland’’ vase. 
The Portland ” vase — so called in these later days 
from Its having come into the hands of the Duke bf 
Portland — has long been in the Mnseuiu. It is of 
glass, and, carving upon glass always having been 
difheult, it is of exceeding rarity. After it had sur- 
vived, with its beautiful figures, ‘2.000 years, a visitor 
to the Museum, in February 1845, wantonly broke it 
to pieces. One has to be told of this incident in the 
long existence of the - Portland ” \ase, for it stands 
now apparently as intact as ever. It was because of 
its supposed association ith the Portland ’’ vase that 
the sarcophagus was presented to the Museum sixty 
years ago by the late ^Ir. Windus. 

Mr. Francis Bond [II. A.] has written a short 
guide for visitors to the monuments and cloisters 
of Westminster, extracted from the larger work on 
the Abbey to be published in September. The 
Guide contains twelve plans, thirty-six 
reproductions from photographs, and other illustra- 
tions, and is published by Mr. Frowde at Is. net. 

Messrs. William Hodge & Co., Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, will shortly publish, at 10s. 6cL net, a 
work entitled Construction. Equipment, and Maji- 
a/jement of a General Hospital, by Honald J. 
Mackintosh, M.B., ]\L\ .0., medical superintendent 
of the Western Infirmary, Glasgow, who has made 
a special study of the theory and practice of hospital 
construction and adniinistratjon. 


Obituary. 

John \\ okxham Penfold, who died at Shering- 
hamon the oth J uly, at the age of eighty, was elected 
Associate of the Institute in 1860 and Fellow in 
1881. He had been a member of the Architectural 
Association sixty- one years, and served as President 
in 1859-60. He was a leading member and Past 
Vice-President of the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
filled the office of Hon. Secretary of that body for 
thirty-six years ; his portrait, painted by Mr. Jacomb 
Hood, anci presented to him by members on his re- 
signation of the Hon. Secretaryship in 1904, was 
hung, by his request, in the Council-room of the In- 
stitution. He was a member of the Tribunal of 
Appeal appointed under the London Building Act, 
and, serving fur eight years as its Chairman in suc- 
cession to the late Mr. Arthur Cates, retired in June 
1907. Since 1880 Mr. Penfold bad been surveyor 
to the Goldsmiths’ Company ; he designed for them 
the Technical and Recieative Institute in the Old 
Royal Naval School, New Cross, in 1.S90-1, and acted 
in the rebuilding of the large area laid waste by the 
Cripplegate fire of 1897. Mr. Penfold was a native 
of Haslemere, Surrey, and his sezx ices as an archi- 
tect were largely requisitioned during the develop- 
ment of that neighbourhood into a populous district. 
It is understood that it was owing mainly to his 
good taste and skill that many of its old houses and 
cottages were adapted to modern requirements with- 
out losing their former pieturesqueness. In 1870 
Haslemere Parish Church was almost entirely re- 
built from his designs on the site of an earlier 
church, the old tower and west wall being incor- 
porated with the new building. The Rectory and 
many of the chief residences in the neighbourhood 
were built fr< )m his designs, together with the Cottage 
Hospital, which he and his sisters presented to the 
town with a liberal endowment. 

John Aechihald Camebell, of 124 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, Titc Tiizcman 1885, FelUir 
elected 1906, died on the 19th July. Mr. Campbell 
was trained in the office of Messrs. John Burnet 
& Son, Glasgow (1877-80), and afterwards studied 
in the Atelier Pascal at Paris (1880-83). He started 
practice in 1886 in partnership with Mr. J. J. 
Burnet, A.R.S.A., and on the dissolution of the 
partnership in 1897 entered on independent practice. 
His principal works in Glasgow include Wellpark 
Brewery, the West George Street Property, Dundas 
House, the Edinburgh Life Offices, the Imperial 
U nion Club, Ac. He was the architect of the Ewing 
CTiimour Institute, Dumbarton, and the Cottage 
Convalescent Homes atDrvmen: cartied out ex- 
tensive alterations and additions at C'arriek House, 
Ayr ; and was the author of the first xiremiated de- 
signs of the Falkirk and District Memorial to the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. As the result 
of a competition he was appointed architect of the 
Queen Victoria Schools and ]\Iemorial for Scottish 
S ddiers and Sailors at l)unblane. Mr. Campbell 
was awarded the first premium for his designs, out 
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of twenty-six sets subniitteJ. for the luternatioiuil 
Exliibitiun. EJiubiireb, lUOS, lie hail recently 
taken into pJrtner:^hlp Air. A. 1>. Hislep. cf (iiu>- 
gow. Tile lirun praensine: uniler the st\le of 
A1 r^. John A. Canipbell and A. 1 >. Hi<lop, were 
architects of the new buildings in St. A'lnceut Street 
fir the Yurtiiern A>-surance Uunipany. 

WiLLiA^t Owrx. (*f Uiichy Cdianibers, Clarence 
Street, Ala nchester, A'^^^'Liatv tdeett'd 1^70. hied 
on the oth Aiiauist. agt'<l tiftV'nine year-. Air. 
Owena\as theaichuect ot the cemetci\ cha}>el, Ac., 
for the Altrinc'iann L -cal Boaid, at IiaU\ tor which 
his de:?igii- Were cho:?en in a iinnied C' mpeiition 
in : for tlie enlareeincni aiiil impi oveniriit 

of the Ho\al A’icioria Stati n Hotel. SlleTti^ld. 
1901: it the Navigation Hoad CmuiiciI ^chods. 
Altrincham, built tor the Che-hire County Council 
in 190d-0 : tlie i^oLiticn ho-}atal at Jhinhaiu Ala-- 
sey, for the Altrinehain Urban Histrict Council, 
his plans and desieiis having bedi accepti d in a 
limited competition : and adCiitions, embiacing a 
new iectiire-hall, li\e clas-ro^ ms. \e-tries. ac,. to 
the Bapti'^t church in Hale Be. ad. Altniicbam. 


MINUTES. 

AToouaxT.n Sprci.'.L Oexcr AIfttiX). iBy-l\w-), ' 21 -t Jct y 

Ar an Adjourned ^pecial Gential Altennc ror the con- 
'•idei.ition ot tile Diatt Rv-lav.'-. IifIi] Wt'inC'-tki v 21sr .LOv 
I'ao'J. at s Id pun. : — lae^anr. Mi John biatei T.", in the 
Chair; Jo FUloiv'-) (including U rnemhei- or the Co’uioiii 
and A-'^ociatti — tiie Minutt- ui the ;>ptciai General 
Meeting lEy-lawst held 2Stli June "p, dn4h were lead and 
Signed a- ( uiiect. 

The result- were announce'l ot the poll i.^keji h} loting- 
papers on the (pie^tion ol tlie ad'-ptinii nt thi^ Re-ulraion 
pa-sed at the Meetin,: ot the 14th June Lnuting thepeiiod 
ot -ei’Mce ot riieinbei^ oi Council -ce utinei-i \U puit. 
JounxAL, 24th Julv, p. r,4d , and the Chaiimaii 'led tied 
tlie Re-olution duly adopted .i-. loilnws — •'T’h.ir une- 
Sixtli ot the Uidinaiy Meinbeis and A--uchLte AR.nil.uu- of 
the Couni'll -hall mtiie e.nh yfai,.iiid -hall not hr » ’mhla 
for le-elecuoii tot t\\o d ‘O.-, tlio-t- retiiing to betlie -tuixoi- 
m semce, and in tlie c^ent ot f([naliTy ot -enioi'irv th^ lota- 
tion to h(- (l.-Lided by lot." 

Tile Alceting agie*.d that as the whole of the Counul 
It. tiled f \ Cl \ ( ai a- a iiialtt 1 ot coiu-e tlie u oi d- “ -ball 

retiie each v^ar and " were -upeitiuoU- and Aiould bt -iiuck 
out. 

The Aleeliug fultliei acieeil. in Mew of the 13% -law to lie 
fiaiiietl eiiilHitlviiia the abo\e ix -olution, tliat the 1 1 Ciilation 
ie-[)ectinu -el \ Ice ot Member- ot the Council i- imt intended 
to opeiafe in tlie ca-e of tlioee who are eUctetl as Vice- 
J'u-ideiit- or Hon. Secretaiv, -ui li imuibrns at tin' ex- 
IJUation of their term ot othee being eligible toi le i]e( tion 
a- ^Members ot Cuiuii'il. 

The following arnendnieiits weie m.tde in By-law 44 : — 

Clau-e 1, line .4. -ul)-ritut( the wool ‘-appioNnl" toi 

apptjinted,” so as to lead *• Examiner- appiu\ed bv the 
Council *’ 

Clau-e 2 . line 4 : -ub-titute the w'oid • student " tor 

pupil ■ and print ^ucli word tliioughout with a small “ " 
except wliert' " Students R I B.A." uie int*uided. 

By-law 44 a- amen'letl was then put and carried. 

On By-l.iw hi, a piopo-al that a iiist of attendance- of 


the B<eud at Ai^i ’t> t.ual raiueatmn l-e al-u -uliiuitted 
w..- m. r. Ji\ L J c'l a -bow n; haod-. .aid tlu by-law w.ts pa--ed 
a- pt uut i. 

On -law o‘ t lai.-t l.ib* p* i lod «iu' inu w hii b a di m.ind 
fji p J1 imi'. *<a n. Ol wa- » Ml ■ 4< d IloUl -o\en to 
uai t< t n da'. - 

< )11 the -.inn I -laW K W i- i« - *t\ ed lO oioit aT let- retlcc 
to tin guoi .0 L ui -I 1 ntii.t f 1 - ' ” :h-* '>th t L-a-- . iml to its a-t 

tin -lIUlUll -o tiiai- tla wokU •• tne’r - .-.on r-hall be 

t.nal' -hooi.i iiJ’ow il I woni- -had tm n - 00111 tlie \ olt s " 

um. ’> 1-0 'a- dn-i' ?> ,t .uul L.ui.ed 

On lr‘. n.-.i- I'l Hr ( lal 1 1 o'l A. B. .Ul-i H the Meeting 
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CM lie']. 

F'Ua.h. -.'ll the 1 .. 'll . "11 i>i tiiL- Cha in: in the Mt-.tinu 

That the lU\i--'l Bv-i . j- anu in]e>l by 
the "''jiLCiai Gchvnt! ]M<.ei;n_:- '-U lhe2Hn Ma}. the 
l±th, 2 J:d. ui'l 2 '-’‘li J n t an-i the pi- -t at Met ting, 
be ad'O-te.l . tia.l tin. (. >111. cJ be autb-oi-ed tt) take 
the nfLC--a:y '’brain n.-r the Re\i.-ed By- 

laws tbi aj'prov.il >>1 ni- Maje-ryA I’i i\ y C>'UnciI. 
and tiiat the eXi-rng By-laws be re-.inded imme- 
d.at‘ ly -Lie). ip[)ie\al '- -ignuie>l. 

Tin. Chan man htMiia enm 'am e-l that a Special General 
IMeet ne wouM I'C j.*’id in aC- "iilain.e witii Ciiiu-e Jd ot the 
Chaitei on TuumbtaM 2‘*th July, t" contiim. or otheiwise, 
the lb -olution a-iopting the lb \ -*.<l i'.ydaw-. tlie pioceed- 
ing- clo-ed and the MtOniu sepiiated at lU pun. 


S'I’ICIVL GiMKvL MjITIX', iBy-i.aw-) lOlH Aiu.ust. 

At a spe lal Gential Meetnm, -umuione-1 in .iccoidance 
with Clau-e '.>■> ot the Chaitti.and luld Tue-day, 10th 
Augu-t Ibu'.b at 5 p m. — I’lc-tni. Mi. John Slater i’.R in 
the Chair : 2>^ Fellow - lim ludnm 1 membeis of the Council} 
and >s A --01 nite- iineliidiinr 1 membei of the Council) ; 

The Alinutcs •>! the A-ljouined Special General Meeting 
held Mh.*dm.-dj M 2J -t July, weieiead and -igiied a-> correct. 

On tlie iiiotion of the Chan 111 . in. -econded hy Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall /' h It wa- 

ru.-oLM'D, unanimou-Iy. "That this Meeting, suni- 
moned ni act-oi-ianct with Clau-e :>d of the Charter, 
lieitby conliim- tlie Re-olutioii p-i--ed at tin* Special 
Gemial Mtilingot tin 21-t -Uily- \i/.. That the 
Jb’\ised B\-law- a- aUieiided by tlie Special Getieral 
Meeting- of the 21tii May. 11th, 24id. and 28th 
June, and 21 &t Jul\, lie adopted; that the Council 
he authoii-ed to take the neees-aiy ^tejis to obtain 
for tlie IbjM-ed B\ -law - tlie appio\.il ot hi^ Maje-ty’s 
Privy Craincil. and that tlm existing By-laws be 
re-cinded imniediatelN -udi appuw.il t- signitied.’’ 

The proceeding-, then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at “>.1U p.iii. 



THE IXFLUEXCE OX ARCIIITECTUEE OF MODERX METHODS OF 

COXSTEECTIOX. 

By Hexry II. Hill, 15. A., E.I.B.A. Essay Medallist 1900. 

'Essay, submitted under motto “Void," awarded the Institute Silver Medal and Twenty-five Guineas 1909-" 

C OXTEMPOEAEY criticism, and criticism of the recent past, can never claim exactly to 
estimate the permanent value of the events, or matters, with which it deals. Eather 
its function lies in trying to discover the tendencies of things, how far they succeed, 
or in what manner they fail, in reaching the ideal of their time. And in the present case, 
although to classify the many differences of expression in modern architecture would not be a 
difficult matter, for it might fairly be reviewed in kaleidoscopic fashion simply by taking a ride 
on the top of an omnibus from the Bank to the ^farble Arch; yet to observe more than a 
multitude of buildings in a multitude of styles, to do more than arbitrarily assess their present 
artistic value, to perceive some common idea uniting them all beneath their differences, would 
require an unusual power of critical insight. 

Like evervthing else that is modern, architecture has become a very complex affair, and 
is strikingly different, both in practice and principle, from what it was little more than a 
hundred years ago. That tidal wave of progress for which the nineteenth century is so 
remarkable, naturally w^as not without immediate effect upon the building arts. Xew conditions 
of planning arose necessitating emancipation from the limited notions of architectural com- 
position then prevailing, and there was a demand for buildings to serve, like railway stations, 
new purposes hitherto undreamed of. Two important elements in the general movement, also, 
the romantic revival in literature, and the advancing science of engineering, had each a special 
influence. The former was mirrored in architecture in the Gothic revival, and in a measure, 
too, in the Greek revival ; while to the latter was due the invention of the two new structural 
factors— iron and concrete. Altogether it may be taken that three influences came into play — 
utilitarian, lesthetic, and structural, as they may conveniently be termed. They, of cour^^e, 
overlap considerably, and it is often impossible to distinguish where one begins and another 
ends : yet, in the main, it is not difficult to observe the workings of the first two. It is easy 
to see, for instance, where purely modern requirements, such as those of the Board school, or 
the hospital, have brought about the evolution of a new type of building, with a distinctive 
expression of its own, A knowledge of the history of the art, too, makes it possible nearly 
always to recognise the source, or sources, from which the idea for the design of a building 
has been derived. But with the structural influences the case is different, since their operation 
is not so evident externally. The term is a wide one ; for it may be taken to include, not only 
the employment of iron and concrete in construction, but also that of terra-cotta for facing, 
and of a multitude of patent methods and materials of all kinds ; while even the organisation 
and conduct of building operations may come, though less directly, within its scope. 
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In the present essay, however, it is proposed only to investigate those methods of con- 
struction that directly influence architectural expression. And therefore devices such as ‘‘ Mack ” 
partitions, which are intended chietly to meet the exigencies of building economics, will not 
here receive consideration. Even bO important a custom as the use of t(*rra-cotta must, since 
its end is in the main decorative rather than coiir^tructional, give place to those other innova- 
tions that more fundamentally affect structural principles and compel tlu* serious attention of 
;estheties — that is to say, to the employment of iron and concrete in building. 

In this view of the subject there is little occasion to consider its hi^'tory : how first of all 
cast-iron was used, then wrought-iron came in, after that steel, and now concrete and steel are 
often so intimately blended ab to become one single material, ferro-concrete, or concrete-steel. 
Xeither is it necessary to discuss the various systems in which these two materials are combined 
at the present time to form piers, girders, tloors, and roofs : for the main princi}>le, that of i^ost 
and lintel, is always the same. Extremely slight and widely-spaced columns of iron, or ferro- 
concrete. can carry beams of similar composition supporting enormous loads. Ey these means 
feats of construction have been accomplished, beside which, regarded solely as such, the achieve- 
ments of the French in their cathedrals of the thirteenth century are but clumsy makeshifts, 
and the possibilities of vaulting in concrete over great spaces are greater to-day than thev were 
even in the time of the Eoman Empire. How architecture has availed itself of these new forces, 
and in what added beauty it pays tribute to its new source of strength, are the questions that 
now require to be considered. 

In Liverpool there is a great cathedral in course of erection, where the whole superstructure 
consists of brick and stone, built up in the traditional way, and no iron is used at all. While 
the erection of the Morn'uirj Fust Offices was proceeding, one could watch a wonderful framework 
of steel gradually becoming woven together. Now, all this is hidden behind a beautiful granite 
building, which, to the casual eye, betokens in no way the facts of its construction. Eacin^^ 
down High Holborn, and standing out at right angles to the Holborn Empire, is a tailor's shop, 
and above it a grandiose edifice, which, to all outward appearance, is miraculously sup^torted 
upon nothing. Here there can be no doubt but that modern methods have been employed ; vet 
the architectural part of the design pays no heed to them, and seems to be all unconscious" of 
the aching void beneath. Finally, there is Messrs. Mappin A Webb's new shop in Oxford 
Street, where architecture has departed altogether from its customary ways to pay, as it were, 
an extravagant compliment to its servant — steel. 

These four examples, selected at random, present the anomaly of the case. There are manv 
laiildings, some of them of considerable importance, in which iron and concrete find no em- 
ployment. There are others in wffiich their use has occasioned no change in outward expression. 
Again, there are some in which the new construction is only too obvious, despite the striviims 
of their designers to hide it. And lastly, it occasionally happens that the structural lines are 
so clothed that they become the leading motive of the design. 

To perceive the influence of the new construction it is l)y no means necessary, especially 
in a work aiming at any of the subtler architectonic qualities, actually to see either of its com- 
ponents.^ Both are without inherent beauty, and their aesthetic value lies only in what they 
can achieve. They have become the skeleton of architecture, and need to be clothed with 
more beautiful materials, if the power and beauty of their achievement are advantageously to he 
displayed. But the rightful use of iron in construction has always been a subject of hot con- 
tention. At one time the exposed column was anathema to the artistic, at another tlie con- 
cealed girder. In the days when cast-iron was the vogue, it was the custom to leave it uncovered, 
and to decorate it with architectural details borrowed wholesale from the various styles. Sucli 
a practice, it need hardly be said, betrayed a very iirimitive notion of art, and was quite incom- 
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patible with the highly developed artistic spirit of the nineteenth century in other directions. 
In this way iron gained for itself a bad name, and one which did not disappear when experience, 
and a variety of iwactical reasons, proved the advisability of encasing it, whenever possible. 
The purist school then, ignorant of the practical xiolitics, clamoured that to cover up any con- 
struction, no matter how unsightly, was a sham and a lie. But this objection is not so loudly 
raised now as it was a few years ago. Perhaps it is l^eginning to be realised that there is a 
difference between the covering of construction and the hiding of it. An attached column of 
stone or marble, placed in front of an iron one, appears to do work that in reality it does not 
[perform. Here the visible column, aesthetically the symbol for support, gives that idea exactly 
where the building is, in fact, supported ; and therefore the x>roceeding may be justified. But 
when, on the other liand, the stone column stands in such a position that it does not, nor could 
not, bear the weight it ax)x)ears to carry, while the necessary support is xfiaced elsewhere, and 
Xierhax^s receives no architectural acknowledgment, then there is aesthetic falsity, and no one 
can cavil at the xmrists for condemning it. 

Modern methods of construction, whether for artistic reasons or for reasons of economy, 
or x>erhax)s because of a sx:>irit of conservatism on the x>art of the majority of architects, rarely find 
employment unless some xiractical consideration makes their use expedient. They do not 
ax:)pear in buildings the conditions of whose erection remain the same as they were a century ago, 
and rarely to an extent sufficient to influence the external design in edifices where architectural 
magnificence is one of the first essentials. Thus in churches, houses, and nearly all country 
work, the steel stanchion and concrete floor have no place ; while in town halls, public buildings, 
and the offices of wealthy compianies, though concrete floors are used, these of themselves have but 
little influence on outward design. On the other hand, in the various types of building existing 
for business purposes, where modern conditions are entirely different from those of the past, 
the full use of iron and concrete construction is necessitated by the following requirements 
(1) Abundance of light, (2) the maximum of unencumbered floor space, (3) great height, and 
(4) fire-resisting construction. 

It will be observed that the necessity for light has been xfl^R^ed first, for, since that deals 
with the prox)ortion of solids to voids, it is the x)rime factor in regulating the outward 
appearance of buildings, whose general form is predetermined, as is the case with commercial 
buildings, by their situation in a street. The great size, too, and depth of many apartments 
used for business purposes aggravate the need for big window areas, until they l)ecome so 
great, that in many large buildings — sho^is es^iecially, where windows are required for disxilay 
as well as light— walls can hardly be said to exist at all. They are, at all events, reduced to 
a minimum, and x)iers, existing solely for the supxiort of the floors and roof, take their xfface. 

The results of this kind of construction are most readily seen in factories and warehouses, 
where good light is required. The modern warehouse is no longer a great cliff' of walling, 
Xiierced at intervals by rows of windows, but has become more often a criss-cross of vertical 
and horizontal lines, piers and curtain walls to floors, with sometimes the emphasis on the 
one, by making the former project, sometimes on the other, by keeping both in the same 
plane, and making the latter the wider of the two. This bold and direct expression of con- 
struction, however, often can only be attained by sacrificing the usual forms and niceties of 
architecture, and indeed a great many warehouses have no pretensions in this direction at all. 

In hotels, flats, offices, and other town buildings, where appearance is deemed important, 
and the demand for great windows is not so exacting, a more liberal expanse of wall space, and 
one adorned with architectural features, may render the facts of the construction not so obvious 
as they are in factories and warehouses. Here it may sometimes be difficult to tell at a glance 
whether the fire-proof floors are carried on girders and stanchions, or whether they rest upon 
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the walls them-elve^. It dei^eniK, as a rule, upon the heiudit nf tlu^ huihlinL:, iip')n the wiluht 
to be carried, and iqion llie demand for tlour area. In a l(»tiy hiiildinon hu* in>tanct*, on a (-(ai- 
lined and valualde site, wliere every -quare inch of eroiind lia- to he occupied protUaldy. iron 
stanchions must he used in order that the vails may i>e kept *piitt' thin: vhilo in a small 
building’, where the weiydit i^ moderate, they are r.nnect^--ary, walls of the tliitdnicss im}>o^ed 
hy the building regulations heinj;^ sulticient. ^itencrally '-pcakiny. 1o hear the load. AlthoipLth the 
desipi of the 1/o/ooho/ ()tnce'' ha- in no way attempted to t \prt-- the -In bann that .udvt'S 

ri^aidity to its form, a cli>se o])-erver can liaidly htl[i -en-iialily to tlie thitine-s of it- walls, 
even without specially n(»ti(‘inj:t tlieir dimen-ions. Jn fa(a. it i- ahno-t imp<>--ihle to etnhody 
iron, or reinforced coiuaet*-, in the walN of a huildiiiLt w ithoiit snuu' e\'i<lence of it- ii-c a})pearin.it 
externally. Either their alaionnal thinne-- make- tlic work h'«.k a mere -hell ; or soli<iity is 
concentrated in the })ier- tar ('olumim, which, with or wit]ir)Ut ilic cL--i-t nua^ of -taiudii* >n-, carry 
the girders, while the -paces between are -o treated that empha-i- ('“Uic- all <'n tin* v«>id-, the 
Solid- appearing to act only as their decorative framework. Of tht^ latter ty[>t- then' are now 
a great many in-tances, and Messrs. r)eWMr'- building in the Haymarka may he mentioned as 
a recent and, on the wide, a succe-sful addition t(,) them. Idii- kind of de-ign, indeed, is 
}teculidriy characteristic of the pre-ent time, and it- development is of e-peciai interc-t. seidng 
that it is the direct (,>utcome of the new ccui-t ruction, and ha- revived a }'rinciple--that (►f the 
2>ier, as U})p0sed to the w'all — dead -ince the end of the Gothic period, in coinbin.ition witli a 
manner of architecture based chietly the thmis of the later Eenai-sance. 

The constructive versatility of iron ami concrete is, in -oine sen-e-, it- greatest misfc>rtiine. 
As the agent of what may he termed crude utility, nuxlern con^triu'tion. in the easy accom- 
plishment of its end, often ignores and degrades architecture, reducing it to the ignoble function 
of decorating merely the portions of a building not reijuired for any directly protitaide purpose. 
The conditions of modern shopkeeping demand two incompatible thing- : the one. an imposing 
and attractive edifice, that may readily be distinguished from its neigliEuirs, and so advertise 
the business carried on within ; and the otlier, the absolute maximum of window space on the 
ground floor, and sometimes on the first fioor as well. The latter ir generally the more urgent 
requirement, and thanks to the aid of iron girders and columns, the majority of shojis one sees 
nowada^'s are lofty and grandiose structures pendant upon shining acres of plate-glass. Such 
erections can never 1)6 siicce--ful pie('es of architecture. Yet tlieir failure must not he 
attributed to the properties of their construction. Tiather it is due to the utilitarian demand^, 
that, pushed to their iitmo-t, are .-uhver-ive of the must fund.imentai notion of architecture. 
Ihe primary essential of building i- stability, and it follow^, surely, that the appearance of it 
is what one may tir-t exj^eaU in architeaUure. Tlie ^ho}) prol^leni .-eems, iudeetl, to 1)0 an 
arcliitectiiral enigma : and, though elibrts are }ierpetu<illy being made to solve it, no satis- 
factory type of general treatment, a})[)licable C)n a large scale, ha- yet ])een found. 

The commoiieost way of dealing with it, perlui^^*^, i^^ to give it up as hopeless, and try to liml 
solace, as one can conceive the architect of the tailor's shop hy the Ilolhorn Em})ire to liave 
done, in imagining the ground story. Anotlier common, hut less negative, attempt is seen 
in the placing of granite pilasters, or stone piei's, in front of tlu* iron .-u}q)orts, and making 
them as wide as circumstances will allow’, Jlut this is not a satisfactory system on a large 
scale ; for, unless the piers he sufficient to satisfy the eye, they only aggravate the sense of 
insecurity instead of reducing it. Ao matter liow^ massive the l)ier, too, it cannot, as is seen 
in ^[essrs. Maring & GilIow’*s, otherw’ise one of the finest of modern shops, compensate fur an 
exceptionally long and heavily loaded lintel. 

Occasionally it liappeiis that, instead of piers, attached columns are used in front of the 
stanchions ; and w’hen these come sufficiently close together, the result may be quite satisfactory. 
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The column is the natural and traditional support of the beam. So it is that, area for area, 
a column looks stronger under an entablature than does a built-up pier, which belongs with more 
propriety to the arch. In thih respect it is interesting to ol^serve a new' building that has 
recently been erected at the corner of Oxford Street and Great Chapel Street, and is now’ about 
to be occupied by the Hackney Furnishing Company. Here the ground floor is, as usual, a 
complete void, except for a few' iJoric columns attached in front of the stanchions. These, of 
themselves, are obviously insufricient to bear the weight of the building; yet it does not appear 
to lack support, except in the Oxford Street front (the narruw’er one), which fails because the 
columim are set apart considerably more than their ow'n height, and the entablature seems to 
overpower them. Xow' the cause of bucees^^ here appears to be tw'o-fold : in the first place, 
because of the idea of support that is inseparable from a column, when at all rightly used; 
and, in the second place, because modern sensibilities, grow’ing accustomed to the use of iron, 
are learning unconsciously to make allow'ances for it, and so the mind can conceive a notion 
of strength from a much less given ma^^s than w'as necessary for this purpose in the past. 

The method of arching over the ground floor void only succeeds w’hen it is possible to use 
sufficiently large piers for abutment. And when this is the ease, as in the arcade under the 
Piccadilly Hotel, the arches are, or at all events appear to be, strong enough to do their work, 
and so all evidence of the presence of ironwurk behind disappears. In small shops, wdien a 
single arch spans the whole front, appearing to depend upon the neighbouring houses for 
support, the result is nearly ahvays unsatisfactory, because the construction is untrue. The 
weakness of the arch at once arrests the eye, while the very nature of its form hinders the 
mind from realising the inevitable girder in the wall above. 

The modern type of design, of wdiich Messrs. Dewar's has been cited as an example, is 
sometimes applied to shops, w'ith the intention that the wide voids wdll cause the upper part of 
the building to look light. And the idea is a good one, so far as it can be realised. But the 
requirements of the shopkeeper nearly alw'ays make it impossible to carry the piers up strongly 
from the ground ; and wdien these, starting in mere coverings to the stanchions, become con- 
siderably increased at the first-floor level, they produce a far greater sense of crushing than 
would be caused by a plain and continuous w'all. Messrs. Selfridge's is a new’ attempt in this 
direction in England, but, as it is still incomplete, one cannot yet judge of its general eftect. It 
is, liow’ever, a steel-frame building of the most advanced type, w’hose uprights are expressed by 
a great colonnade ^he largest in London, it is said) starting from the first-floor level, wdiile the 
spaces betw’een are left void, being filled in only by a decorative framew’ork of metal, enclosing 
the w'indow’S, and screening the ends of the floors. h5uccess or failure here will depend upon 
the treatment of the ground story ; for, unless the supports under the great columns look strong 
enough to carry them, the eye may be more impressed by their ponderoubiiess than by the 
lightness of the spaces l)etw’een.’" 

One more shop must be mentioned in this connection, for it stands at present the }ie jylus 
ultra of light construction. The whole architectural endeavour of Messrs. Mappin d: AYebb's 
is to frame voids. It might ])e said, indeed, that it is not a building at all, but an erection — 
a decoration of architectural motives applied to a steel skeleton. Yet the result, in many 
ways, justifies the means ; for, in spite of the too great slenderness of the columns that run 
through the ground story, the building, if that term be allow'ed, does appear somehow’ to 
hold up.” One may, or may nut, like this very original fantasia upon Classic motives, so 

* Now that this buildin.u is complfted.it caumn be said of piers behind them substantial enough to carry the great 
that the pilasters of the ground story are wholly satisfac- columns above. And tor thi'^ one must at least be thankful, 
tory. Their retains are cut oh by tlie glass in a mean Tlie work presents a number of other points ot interest; 
fashion not woithy ot so important a Imihlmg. Still they but, of course. any gciieial criticism of it^ architecture would 
are sutliciently bioad to cause the eye to infer the presence be beyond the province of this es^ay. 
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totally regardless of Classic form ; but here, at all events, a ^vork of some homogeneity. Here 
it is a relief not to Avitness that perpetual v*earisonie contlict between art and utility that has 
almost aecomplibhed the divorce of architecture from eonstruction— a calamity that would 
have a damaging effect on all the arts. 

Shop architecture has been reviewed thus rapidly, bt^cause in it this >truggle is >een in 
its most acute stage. Tlie ery of the shopkeeper is all for large void^. lly tlie modern moans of 
steel and ferro-concrete they can be provided. But to make them beautiful and positive parts 
of buildings is a problem for architecture yet unsolved. T(.) make them Ijoautiful, however, is 
not necessarily to make them magniiieent. And in thi^ regard a (piestion arises as to whether 
modern commercial work has not, on the one hand, often attempted a wrong standard of 
attainment, and. on the other, B not too often condemned for the absence of qualities it should 
never possess. To take some famous palace, or ^uiae hir^tmue building admired for its archi- 
tecture, and adapt it, no matter how freely, to the present-day utilitarian and structural needs 
of a shop, or an hotel, is somewhat meretricious art, and tends to set up a false standard of 
comparison. Of course commercial buildings ought not to be without beauty, since tlie 
majority of mankind spends the greater part of its days amongst them ; but it does not seem 
reasonable to expect to find the grandeur, the power, and the eternity of the line art of 
architecture in w'orks of this nature. The prime function of a shop, or of a block of offices, or 
of a warehouse, is utility. They are there for the practical purpose of money-getting, and, 
though this is by no means incompatible with higher ideas, architecture can no more express 
the latter, when in the service of the former, than an architect can write the beautiful thoughts 
of a Euskin in the pages of a building specification. All that can be asked of commercial arclii- 
tecture is fitness — fitness both of decoration and construction; for this, though not itself one of 
the higher forms of beauty, at least makes for dignity and sobriety, qualities in art that are 
always invaluable. 

It would he impossible at the present time to summarise the definite changes that the 
iniiuence of modern construction has brought about in the ordering and disposing of arclii- 
tecture, for the great transitional period, that began nearly a century ago, is not yet over, 
and cannot yet be viewed in true perspective. Changes are still taking place, both in the 
idea of architectural beauty and in the means of its realisation. These do not develop in 
mutual conjunction, but, as in the other great tranr^ition from Bomanesque to Bothic, indi- 
vidually and distinctly. Tlie first experiments in (b)thic carving were tried upon round-arched 
aichitectuie ; and in the early attempts at using the pointed arcli the innovators were quite* 
content to employ the older mouldings and details. In much the same way to-day there are 
the '‘artistic architects, who, concerning themselves chietiy in the pursuit of heautv, pi*efer 
to use the older manner of l^uilding, because they are sure of their al)ility to handle it well ; 
and there are the business architects, who, in the endeavour to satisfy urgent practical needs, 
are conipcdled to throw the whole of their al)ilities on the side of constructional development> 
and take the decorative part of their work second-liand. In this manner the aesthetic idea 
and the constructive type suitable to the modern world are in course of formation. After a few 
more years growth apart one may hope to see their full development crystallised in their 
reunion, and expressed in a new style, that should he as great in its way as that of any 
similar period of concentrated effort. 

That the new architecture will be one of slender piers and great vaults, enclosing enormous 
spaces, there is already some evidence ; hut whether its artistic inspiration will conrn from the 
great vaults of the liomans, or the Byzantines, or from the elegant and slender piers of the 
Gothic cathedrals, or from some happy combination of the three, one cannot as yet accurately 
predict. There are, however, some signs pointing in the direction of Eome. Modern taste 
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undoubtedly leans towards Classic architecture. Modern social conditions are, in many respects, 
not dissimilar to those that prevailed in the Eome of the Empire. And, perhaps of more 
import than these, there are already in America buildings— notably tw'O great railway stations, 
at New York and Washington respectively — where the great halls of the Eoman baths have 
supplied a grand idea that has been realised by the aid of iron and concrete construction. The 
classic orders have a pluenix-like habit of returning to life, rene^ved in elegance, when almost 
forgotten in a desert of dulness, or damboyance. They have become adapted to widely differ- 
ing conditions again and again, and there is no reason to fear that they will hinder future pro- 
gress, provided always they escape the meshes of pedantry. For a variety of reasons, struc- 
tural ones principally, a great classic cathedral, built, say, a hundred years hence, should be 
as different from St. Paul's, now some two hundred years old, as that differed from the 
Pantheon that was standing in Eome fifteen hundred years before. And if the vitality of 
the elements of classic architecture was as great, if not greater in the days of Sir Christopher 
Wren than it was in the time of the Emperor Hadrian, there is little fear that modern iron and 
concrete architecture, even though it may not elect directly to make use of them, will somid their 
death knell. — Let those who shudder at the modern shop console themselves with this ! 


XOTES OX AECHITECTUEAL TEAIXIXG.^ 

By Warren P. Laird, 

pnom-sor, of archufctuke in ihf univer^iiy of penn3ylvani\. 


T he architectural profession in this country 
differs from others, notably those of law and 
medicine, in the degree to which the school 
has been essential to the whole fabric. So many 
generations have passed since the day of the self- 
constituted healer that we forget that the medical 
school was not always the only channel to legitimate 
practice, while even the lawyer now finds a sys- 
tematic course of instruction virtually necessary to 
his preparation for practice. 

But these callings have long been recognised as 
professions, whereas architecture has only within 
recent years been accorded that rank. Probably 
the span of a single generation will cover the time 
since even the more intelligent class of people 
regarded the architect as no more than a glorified 
artisan ; but within that period there has taken 
place a development which is probably not rivalled 
in the history of any art or profession revived from 
a one-time greatness. An interesting and, I believe, 
significant fact in this connection is that the archi- 
tectural school was born and has enjoyed its lusty 
growth wdthin this same period. Undoubtedly 
each has stimulated and reacted upon the other, 
and it is unquestionable that the increasing strength 
and multiplication of the schools is due to the same 
impulse which underlies our marvellous profes- 
sional advancement. It would be dilficult, were it 
not unnecessary, to determine the debt which each 
owes to the other. But it is at least evident that 

* Read before the Pliiladelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, March 1900. 


neither the profession nor the schools have yet 
arrived at any definite acceptance of a controlling 
policy, either for education on the one hand or of 
ideals and methods of practice on the other. It is 
therefore of less profit to consider what the relations 
have been between the school and the architect 
than to discuss what they should he, and to look 
forward to the time w’hen each will be working in 
intelligent accord with the other. 

What then should be the relation between the 
architect and the school ? What should constitute 
the training of the architect ? For this is the one 
concern of the school. To prepare the ground for 
an answer, we may state at the outset the accepted 
fact that the office, no less than the school, con- 
tributes to that training, each providing a part 
which the other either cannot give at all or give so 
well. The distinction between these very dissimilar 
parts is best understood when we contemplate the 
nature of this most exacting profession. 

In ancient days the functions of the architect 
were relatively simple ; indeed he often found it 
possible to be also a painter or sculptor, a poet or 
engineer — often several of these, and usually a 
scholar. But to-day building has become a process 
of extraordinary range and complexity. The pur- 
poses for which buildings are required are a hundred- 
fold more numerous, and the materials used in 
their construction, both in kind and quantity, are 
vastly more abundant. Appliances and methods 
have added enormously to the facility with which 
results may be obtained, and the whole atmosphere 
in which the architect now works has as small 
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resemblance to that of bis ancient precursor as lias 
our industrial aite to that of the Revival of Learn- 
ing. The (litference is uiO'>t bar ply outlined when 
we realise that the architecL’< obliitarions to au 
have not, and never can be, ie-‘<tuitd, vhile, on the 
other hand, he inu^t be iuiinitLly more a man of 
science and of affairs. ITi^ daily routine may in- 
volve any p.ant in the ranue iroui pure art to applied 
science. lie must have at once a ma-tery of <b -iun 
and a workiuit knowledge of con-triietinn. He 
requires to occupy with sympathetic und^ r-tanfiin-.: 
the view-point of both mural painter and v< ntilatin-a 
engineer: he must realise the nice afiju-tmLiit 
between cost and earnima capacuty in hi- ofiice 
building ami between -ymbolism and ritiial in hi- 
place of worship ; he should know with equal 
certainty the exact point which requires, in o fai^ade. 
the accent of sculpture and, in a foundation, specieJ 
precaution aaainst danger of settlement. There 
must be for him no mystery in the mechanism of 
elevators and dynamos or the structural qualities 
of a thousand-and-one materials aii'l appliances. 
The historic past must be to him an open book, and 
the allied arts a familiar held. 

In short, modern science employs an infinitude of 
agencies of diverse character, all of which must be 
known to the architect. And this is but -econdary 
to his highest duty, that of so empb'jying the-e 
agencies that, while hi- building shall be sound in 
construction and adapted to its practical purpo-es, 
it must be a thing of beauty, for the architect i-, 
above all, a cieative artist — an exemplar in its 
profoundest sense of that pregnant wurd “ de-ign.'’ 
Thus, as a designer of buildings, he is re-poii-ible 
not alone for their construction or the methods by 
which they are hrought into (.xi-tence ; fur their con- 
venience or adornment or surroun<lings : but for the 
cumpleted whole. This is the aim of his labours, 
and his success is measured by its merit. If it be 
faulty in con-truction or inconvenient in ai'range- 
ment, it is of course imperfect as a w'ork of archi- 
tecture, whatever its abstract beauty, and it- nuthor 
has, by so much, failed as an architect. Rut his 
failure is absolute if bis work goes no farther than 
construction and utility, fur, though pei't^ ct in tlie-e 
respect-, if it lacks a just beauty, it is not even a 
work of architecture and the author lia^ de clas-ed 
himself into the ranks of the engineer or builder. 

Thus the architect dues hi'^ wvirk undur the 
'^^evere-t handicap. AVhile his highe-t function is 
that of the artist, his mo-t insi-tent duties are tho-o 
of the enginuer or business administrator. Under 
these conditions the practice of architecture has be- 
come one of the most complex and highly speciali.-od 
of pursuits, followed under a pressure similar to 
that of business life, rather than in the atmosphere 
so necessary to artists in other fields. 

Thus it comes that the office is no hjnger a place 
for student in-truction ; it affords no time for teach- 
ing. That which must be learnt is too diverse and 
too specialised for any one man to teach ; that 
w'hich must be taught by method rather than ac- 


(piired by LXperiencu dLiiianis the s^uvicu of the 
trainni instriictur and of iac:h:i s and oppoi tumiit-s 
not air’ur‘U''l by tin* ( tlLu. I'or this rea-on tht* 
ai'L lilt' L t’lr il -cliuul hi- ciu.uu to be an 
lit nu'Ut in tlu u['buiMing ut the prufu-^i* >n. 

Now, what mu-t the -cbo d pro\ .dt that this 
highly itrganL ‘>1 prufi --ion '1* man'is in i:< prac- 
t:tu>n i-\< i c.u nut n-t If olf- r’' Au I what can tlu' 
oiiicu I.ls: ]ii-wM.h it)waid iht archiuct*- training? 
Unqu<'-iitUi lily rht -cho I i- :h. plact for ilnury 
an.l the I'llLt lor it - auphLat:-»n- : the -ehuol fur iiu- 
p.irting infurmation an*! the uffie* f. an xperiiiice in 
ir-iWt ; the -dio d f* a-the arousing ainl devel* 'ping of 
facultit - an*! q uilitii- fia’whust growth to maturity 
the ofiicL aloin pru\i.L< ilu proper atmo-phere. 
Architecture, like otlier giaat haman activitie-, is 
only the* Working out, C' n-ciuu-Iy or uncun-ciou-ly, 
of great underlying truths, and the function < f the 
school is to inculcate ihtse truths and ekmon-irate 
them so clearly that tliiy may })rovide the pro- 
spective architect with the foundation for his future 
career: may give him a comprehen-ive knov ledge 
and insight into rea-ons, a b ‘-ly of conviction, an 
aroused sense of the beautiful, a stimulate'! imagi- 
nation. Together with this tlw-re must be^riich at- 
tendant di-cipline as will serve b,.th to dem-'instrato 
these truths and to develop his capacity to under- 
stand and use them. Thus equipped, the student’s 
pow'er- should steadily develop when brought into 
contact with the practical re-alines of office work. 

Therefore the training of the sclmol should be 
made complementary to that of the office, so that 
one -liall tit int') the other. It would be le-s difficult 
to provide training which would more or less dupli- 
cate that of the ofiice in -lead of supplementing it. 
Rut if the purposf of the =?chool were exclu-ively to 
fit its -tudeiits to be of instant use in theoffice — to 
lie capable (ufiy as draught-men, then the school has 
no reason for exi>tence, for each office could serve 
itself better by doing its own training. On the 
contrary, the highest debt which the school owes to 
the student is to train him for his ultimate destiny — 
that (d a practising architect. This can best be 
done by holding to that ideal which demands that the 
architect be both a man of education and an artist 
with sound knowledge of the materials of his art. 

First : INlucation is a fundamental necessity to 
the architect because the field in '\\hich he works is 
<juite as truly intellectual as is that of any other 
prufeSbion. Its operations call fur a w'ell-trained 
mind, no less than for imagination, taste, and judg- 
ment : thc-y concern the greatest of the human arts 
and come into responsible contact with highly or- 
ganised human activity in many of its phases. 
Nothing that the architect is called upon to do lies 
outside of the mental scop(* of the well-educated 
man. On the contrary, the more cultured his mind 
the nohler wall be the work of the architect. 

Second : That the architect should bo an artist 
requires no assertion and no defence if this w'ork he 
understood in its true significance. The world does 
not realise and we too often forget that the archi- 
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tect stands pre-eminent in the field of art because 
he is at once the chief artist among craftsmen and 
the master craftsman among artists. Ilis work has 
always been distinctive liecause it is at once the 
no])le>;t emliodiment of pure art and the most essen- 
tial of the useful arts. His field is unique as the 
meeting place of human activities elsewhere as far 
apart as the poles, for in him must be combined the 
functions of artist and engineer, of dreamer and exe- 
cutive. Fur this reason the well -organised school 
devotes its chief attention to training in de-^ign, to 
the development in the student of the creative 
faculty, of perception and imagination, of the appre- 
ciation of beauty in line, colour, and form, and of 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of architecture. 
These influences are exerted along many lines of 
study and constantly attended and reinforced by the 
discipline of design, through which he is learning 
the great underlying principles of his art and 
acquiring facility in their practice. 

Attending this work there must be a careful 
study of the scientific laws underlying sound build- 
ing construction, as regards both native material 
ami its behaviour under stress. This work is 
theoretical, but it must be thorough, for upon it 
rests the intelligent undeiNtanding of many things 


vitally essential to sound building. Also the stu- 
dent must be given such information on practice 
in building construction as will enable him to take 
up office work in it, not as a stranger, but with pre- 
paredness to put to intelligent use the training he 
has brought from the school. 

This outline of certain technical aspects of the 
architect’s training, although roughly sketched, may 
suggest the reason for its advancing ideals and the 
insistence of the schools upon a r^cheme of teaching 
which shall make of the architect an educated artist. 
The architectural schools of tlie country have 
arranged and are steadily improving their systems 
of instruction under a deep sense of responsibility 
and an open vision toward the future. The relation 
between the school and the architect is intimate and 
vital, and the former will grow in usefulness and 
strength as the latter fosters that relation. One of 
the most encouraging signs of the times has been 
the recent activity of the Institute in matters of edu- 
cation. To be fruitful, this must be fully co-opera- 
tive, and it is of primary importance that the very 
active and able spirit of inquiry which has thus far 
characterised the work of the Committee on Educa- 
tion be enlarged into an effective working organisa- 
tion of which the schools will form an integral part. 


rAPEr.s (DTXB TET) EY THE E.Ell.A. TOWXAT.AXXIXH C( ):\n[ITTEE. 
No. lY.^THE BIPEOYEMEYT OF SYDNEY. 


The following notes by Mr. John Sulman [F.] 
embodying proposals for Sydney, X.S.W., include 
several suggestions that will be of interest to students 
of town planning : — 

Sydney possesses one characteristic in common 
with New York, and that is the limitation of the 
business area. Indeed, in this respect, New York is 
not so constricted as Sydney, for there is no serious 
block to its extension northwards into residential 
(juarters, such as the Paiilway Station, the rise of 
Surry Hills, and the depression at the head of 
Darling Harbour, present in our case. Hence as 
the citv grows the business quarter will become 
more and more congested, and tall, many-storied 
buildings will become the rule. It is to be lioped 
that a drastic regulation will Ik- framodand enforced, 
limiting the height of buildings to, say, 100 feet, or 
as can extreme limit to l.\ rimes the width of the 
streets. We do not want to see American sky- 
scrapers repeated in onr midst, or to reap the har- 
vest of disease they must inevitably produce when 
the streets are filled with them. Put even within 
the limit suggested the city population will be in- 
creased at least live-fold, and tram and road traffic 
will keep pace therewith. The traffic of the main 
streets, even as it is, requires careful regulation to 
make them serve present needs, and in the future we 
are anticipating they would prove quite inade([uate. 
Their widening, sooner or later, will be absolutely 


necessary, and the sooner it is effected the less will 
be the cost. To set back all the frontages, and pull 
down and re-erect the buildings, would, however, be 
a task so colossal that it may at once be put aside 
as impracticable. What we do must be within 
our means, and should be spread over a number of 
years, so as to render the cost comparatively light. 
Otherwise public support would not be forthcoming. 
I venture to think this may lie done. 

By a comparatively slight alteration and the loss 
of ten feet on the riruumJ tIoot onJji, the whole object 
aimed at could be attained. Shops of considerable 
depth could afford twelve or fifteen feet being taken 
from them without spoiling them altogether. The 
space would, of course, be a serious loss, and ade- 
quate compensation would have to be paid ; but it 
would be far less than if a slice off the whole height 
of the front were removed. The verandahs and 
shop fronts would be removed, the latter re- 
ffxed at the new frontage line, and a new pavement 
formed at a minimum of expense for structural 
alterations. The party -walls across the footpaths 
would, of course, l)e cut away, and this would render 
it desirable to insert new columns to carry the super- 
incumbent front wall above. If these were of good 
and uniform design a dignified effect would be pro- 
duced. Difficulties would arise in connection with 
the different heights of ground floors, but they are 
not insuperable and have been overcome elsewhere, 
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as tho>e who kmov r>i»l»»i?ua in Italy can luar N\it- 
ne<s. 

VN I ITin: tooTWAV AM) S. 

At a comparatively small eo^r, tin la 4 a*e, the roa4 - 
way e*>nM he ma<lt^ 7ver <ixiy fet t m wihuh, i'roa4 
shriteiAil footpaths -tcmvh. ^^ith mor>‘ ample Imhit 
to the shop fronts hehind than they at piv-'t nt '-ti]>>y 
untler the llmittfl hLiiaht of veranilah- : 1 nu tlu 
bihty of obtainin'^ direct linht int > the >hops < 0 X 1 * 
the verandah ror.f. as in some rf tlio ne\Nt r and niore 
lofty example-, would iia\e to l^e forgone. ^ iii.r, 
however, is a very minor matter compare 1 with tb-e 
great improvement effected. The ( ity ( (vantil 
should also have the power to realism frontage-, -u 
that when any ccvner cf a property fronting a street, 

STEEtlT WIDENING ^ ^ 

■ I 

1 



FiRoT t)TflGE. ^ Firt/^U 

^LCTlOri 

widened as -inagcst*'d, wl-lied to rel iiild, ho wonhl 
have to -et hack the up})er -torios t > the new frmitago 
line, an<], of cours(*, hi‘ com[)ons ited fm* -o dfuimn 
A- rehnildiiiL' w’onM h(‘ gra<luaL tlu* outhiy for com- 
p H-ation would he spread over a numher of yeais, 
and !umc<‘ not onerous. Probahly within fifty years 
the buildings in the whole of the streets so 
treat<‘d would be re-erf ctrd and set back' to the 
new fn ntago, and if any were left the cf>-t would 
not he great to bring these into line with the re>t. 
It wouM also he wf'll to secure, in any cast' of rc- 
erectif)n, adhesion to u general average level of floor 
lines, and possibly c. nformity to seane general 
schenu* of architeetnral in'ntment. b\»r many years 
pa->t this has been ilone in Paris vith excellent 
effect. As a result (4 rehiiilding and setting hack 


tht- froiuago line, the -trit‘t arcade wmild be left 
-taivling a- a permam ni areihitM-tural ft-ature with 
a -olid tiai rtJ 4. thii- -ugge-ting ihf ]>t---ibdit\ i.f a 
footway at Lfu tir-l-iloor 1*^1. and tlu ct)nsi ,jiu iii 
o['portun:t V of a Sfc nd rmg* < f shop frouis or ^ho\\ 

( a* oihct s, w ith mo-t of the a<l\antagt s i.f the 
gi'nim I lloor and -oi-e.- othta- .elded, such a- h*-ttt r 
r.ghr, iiua*t‘ o,uit t. -pacta an 1 nt> ncc> to *• mo^e 
on" on tlu' ]cirt of tho-i i:-ing a. Iiultt.P if wid»‘ 
cniaieh,ilu‘ Ikiri-i.iu haiat s i ij’i:-iut tal u s tu caf‘ ^ 
AC.. With plant- in tab-, .oi 1 a roof ganitii m ght 
he indulged in. hut with tiu aihamag*- of heing 
-lightly r li-ed ai>o\ e tlm- tratlic t4 the -tn t r. Kai-ed 
footwMys -ucdi as tlu st would me.in bridges at ilu' 
-troet c* rners fwith stairca-rs uf accx--?), which 
Wniild add to the [acturc s, pieiu -s of the streets, at 
prt:;ent -omewhat wanting in lines contrasting with 
the longitudinal and vertical ones now prealoininanr. 
Such first- hour footway- have, I know*, been pro- 
posed in New York. 

‘'TltnUT COKMtUS. 

The intersections of busy streets are already the 
seat of much congestion of traffic and conseijuent 
delay, and are only kept in order hy the constant 
attention c4 the police. With increased traffic, even 
if streets are widened, they will need -omc further 
enlargement. The present crude inetho<I i- -imply 
to Tv. and off* a corner. From a practical point of 
view' this leaves much to be desired, for, at the mo-t 
valuable part of a street frontage, carriage or cab 
cannot st-.p to set dowm or take up pa>5engersj ami 
the delivery of goods is out of the tpte-tion. Archi- 
tecturally also, the rounde<I corner is the mest in- 
effective tliat could be devise<l. as a mere glance at 
tho-e already in existence w'ill convince the most 
sceptical. A far ])etter form, both practically ami 
arti-tically, is a hollow forming part of a circle ov 
o\a\, or, if straight lines are preferred, an octagon or 
a square. Trams and \ehicular traffic w'ouM have 
ample space to negotiate the turn, an*] still leave 
space for evaiting vehicles at the kerbstone. The 
(•niarged area w'Oiild also permit of the employment 
of th<‘ up-t(>d,Lt<‘ gyi’atory rt\giilati. n of all traffic, 
by wdiich cro-;-ing and -‘topping the varied streams 
of v(‘}iicles is entirely obviated, ami motion w'( nld 
be continuous. Tliese enlarge<l intersections would 
also permit of islands in the centre, w Inch could bo 
utilised in a practical fash'on ft r the standanls ( f 
powerful street-lamps, for sunk sanitary conveni- 
ences,or, w'here subways or raihvaysrun nmlerneatb, 
I rspaci<;us ventilating openings or stations. When 
mg required for srch w'orks of utility, they w'oidd 
affbr<l go< d opportunities for small ^trc'et gardens, 
w'ith pos-ibly one or two seats, and for drinking 
fountains or jets (Veau, wh^n <.ur w'ater supply is 
am[)lo. If Australia should develop a worthy school 
of sculpture, even groups of statuary commemorat- 
ing tliet'vents of our history might her<' find a place 
for the beautifying of the city, the enjoyment of the 
people, an<I the e<lucalion of the young to a proper 
prid(' in our achieveintaits. 
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Sl llW AYS. 

The mention of ventilators to subways reminds 
me that, as an upper-story footpath will be a feature 
of the future, so a lower-story street will in many 
eases he equally desiralde. In the first place they 
will no doubt be required for railways, and a quick 
service of louit-dir-tance trams ; and in makin,it them 
there i^ no reason why cart roails -should ni>t be 


provided as well, so that all goods traffic to the 
buildings above might be carried on therefrom at 
all hours of the day. In addition, provision would 
be made in these underground streets for easy 
access to the sewers, water and gas pipes, electric 
light and power, telegraph and telephone cables, ilx*., 
and thus rid the streets of the overhead wires which 
are such an eyesore and even danger, and obviate 
their frequent tearing up for access to pipe^. 


AMIEXS CATHEDIiAL AAD MR. BTLSOX'S REJOINDER. 

By Am. II. Goodyear, M.A., 

Hi'Si. WemSt-r S >. uf Aivlu:.. t-. R.ci.c . IIcu. E En l'.i -' h Arclineciur.a A-^Aeuitiui. ; Hou We'nSer At.'a'lLiny Fiue 

Alt', MiLiii ITou, Av-M'I* ihioiaii A<* l1. 'iiy of Voii o<j ‘ CorrL'P'Hi'iiri-'’ A’lie.’UMu Iii'tA Ue or Aroi.u- ct'. 


I T may he a trite observation that the object of 
cuiitrover>y should be the discovery of the 
truth, rather than the humiliation of an oppo- 
nent. I shall hope, however, to bear this in mind 
in considering the opening, 'sentences of Mr. Bilson’.'^ 
Ilejoinder.^ In his original Criticism t his 
general topic was explicitly stated to be the teach- 
ing of the Edinburgh Exhibition of Architectural 
Refinements, and his general thesis was explicitly 
stated to be that these refinements existed only in 
my imagination. After my reply appeared in this 
Journal ' 9 Nov. 1907", showing, for instance, that 
about one-third of all the buildings illustrated at 
Edinburgh were examples of perspective illusions, 
Mr. Bilson hastens to say : I have expressed no 
opinion whatever with regard to perspective illu- 
sions.” 

My only object in calling attention to this pal- 
pable inconsistency is to point out that, although 
Mr. Bilson’s wholesale strictures on the teaching 
of the Edinburgh lexbibition are now revoked, the 
method of retraction is so indirect and vague as 
to call for a word of comment on my part. For 
instance, after it appeared fnim my Reply that 
only eighteen out of sixty-one buildings illus- 
trated by the Edinburgh Exhibition represented 
phenomena like those at Amiens, ]^[r. Bilson says : 

It is scarcely necessary for me to point out that 
my criticism was not in the least intended to cover 
everything that Mr. Goodyear has overwritten ” — 
thus implying in one and the same sentence that 
many of the publications cited in iny Reply bad no 
reference to the Edinburgh exhibits, and also im- 
plying that I have never published anything aside 
from the ones cited. 

Mr. Bilson’s suggestion that my published 
studies have been confined to architectural rciine- 
ments is parried by the citation of several l)Ooks 
from my pen, on the history of art, which 
appears on the title-page of the Edinburgh Cata- 

Jour.N'AL R 1,13. A., 7th December 1907. 
j June 1900. 

J Opened by the Edinburgh Architectural Association in 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, Oth September 1905, 
closed Util November. 


logue, and this title-page Mr. Bilson may he pre- 
sumed to have read. But the m ue subtle 
suggestion that my Reply travelled outside of Mr. 
Bilson’s ground of attack calls for prompt denial 
on my part.'" The Edinburgh Exhibition was a 
condensed choice from Brooklyn Museum exhibits 
of architectural refinements, including about 278 
numbers, and covering fjoO linear feet of hanging 
space with cartoons of survey and survey photo- 
graphs. Mr. Bilson 's original attack made no 
qualifications and no concessions regarding the 
architectural refinements specified by the Edin- 
burgh Catalogue. They were all covered by his 
preface, by his conclusion, and also by the quota- 
tion marks of his title, according to his own express 
statements. Now, however, in rejoinder to my 
Reply, he says : It is scarcely necessary for me to 
point out that my criticism was not in the least 
intended to cover everything that Mr. Goodyear 
has ever written.” 

My answer is that no publications were cited by 
my Reply which did not directly relate to the Edin- 
burgh exhibits, and that no observation of an archi- 
tectural refinement was cited in my Reply winch 
was not included in the subject-matter of these 
exhibits. 

Thus the method of Mr. Bilson’s retraction shows 
that his talent for confusing an issue is phenomenal, 
as further illustrated by his remarks on the entasis 
in free-standing medijeval columns. ^Yhe^ tbi.s 
critic ridiculed my “sapposed discoveries” it was 
11 )t because they were assei'ted to duplicate obser- 
vation'^ previously made, but because the observa- 
tions themselves were asserted to be purely imagi- 
nary. Hence I pointed out in my Reply that many 
of these supposed discoveries ” were parallel with 
the work of other scholars who were not criticised 
by Mr. ]>ilsoii. I pointed out that the entasis in 
free-standing mediaeval columns was one of those 

supposed discoveries ” which had subsequently 
been independently announced by a French scholar 
of distinction, ]\Ir. Bilson now himself adds the 

* I vory much regret that this denial has not been 
prompt, but the pressure of Museum routine duties has 
made it wholly impo^^ible for me to make earlier anbN\er. 
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iLniie< of otlur ^choltus as ha\ii^L: niadu '-iuiilir 
aunouiict'iiiont<, withoui: ruilL-cUriu" that h\< tith of 
( ioodyear'-; * JU-ihuanoiit'^ ' " iLinuta- eNt.'i‘y 
^iich tustaiiee of parallel work. 

It a pltA'-iiro to turn fianu ihr^v (Ii-aua‘eoaMo 
reritctioiis t.') that jlia-'e of ilio controNcr^y ^vhich 
concerns tho wiihnin,e rofiiiciiirnt in the (’athulral 
of Amiens, and e>ptciallN so htjaiwe 3Ir. iUlsou*- 
“willing aect ptanco ' of tho uit a-uiaaiicnis iuil» 
lisbed in niy Jleply ' uifTis a eoinmou ‘around ot de- 
parture in (kUite if not of condu-iun in re^uir-. 

The wider ac«|iuinianee of expert- with the new 
series of [)h!itoaraphic rxliihits whicii furni-liel nut 
only the mea-urenient5> fur the Annen- na\e but 
also many other new mea-urenients for Amiens, a- 
well a- for other Freiicdi (luthic churche-, may 
effect a startling revolution in our modern ^tudits 
of Cathedral architecture. Such a revolution can 
only he inaugurated by controver-y, and such a con- 
troversy i- creditable to the parties engaged in it on 
either side, provided it be conducted in a .-pirit of 
fairness and of good temper. The weighty authority 
and distinction of Svjine ot the exptaas who ha\e 
discredited the exibtence of a media val widening 
refinement is notorious.'^ Their oppo-itiim i-. in my 
Opinion, a tribute to the novelty and reN olutionary 
-igniffcance ot the discovery. 

It has been, however, my fortune to procure 
recently such remarkable evidence for the wide 
di Has ion of this retinemeni, that not a -ingle e\pt-rt 
who has examined the origiiul exhibits ha.- so far 
(piestioned their importance. Some* of these experts 
are in Paris, -ome are in Londtm, some are in the 
United States, and -onie are, or havi- been, otlicially 
in charge of debated buildings. I have already men- 
tioned in my })revious Peply the favourable opinioim 
of ihe s des T}or'i.ui. at Amien- g and 

Piheinm, and (jf the architect recently in charge uf 
bt. Loup at Chalons. Were a le^s seriou- ami le-s 
revulutionary -u'ie- of observation- in <p^t'^tion the 
\erJietof these architect- would alone be sufficient 
to Settle the contruver-y. i\I. i\fai'gotinb- certilicate 
for Hheims merit- iMr, Jbl-on's <erioim con-idera- 

" Pace (it 111' I . •• Ml , ( iouilvt ai ' !at( nii- 
^eiYcir uns, whi(_h I willinelv ad ppt a- *’ 'He' i- ,i 

much \ aim d ti ilniU to tlif^ i u w .-ji ,i pit ir i n^u tut u 

tl'oni which The cept* <l iirm'Uo im ut' ^\tR I'htautd, 
and f - pci i,illv 111 , uut !\ri i M'Uii Im - i mt < \ j nii m‘d tie 
oi 

T The tMiii ' vodt iiiiiL icHufiucnt ' i- tutd m t)i< 't 
pi* tatoi_\ oniulv- l.tc.iU'* it itu hid* ^ uudfi tau tmui tie 
iti-taiicc' ut wulemuc in uraicht litn ^ fr' an the pavem* iir 
up, ihe in-'l.im *'■' of nine m -trai'cht lim*' wlmdt li*ein 
to di\eie*‘ at tilt* cu[>it;iC ot llic pi* O", and the ui't.int C" 
wliifh v.dden in \fitic.d curves. 

i Althouch Mr. IdUon }t,m cidkl in (lue-tion i[>Mee^”> 
ot th* llfjoindeiO my accouiU ot M, IaM\X opiumn. I -hall 
lefU'C to cictht liR 'Ueve-^tioi! that iny ikm oiint m ,11001- 
i*ct. M. FaMy -pent an hum ami a lialf in *x<iminine 
tlie n* w Arnioim enlarge imiait'. Urn \*u’du-r a-^ to con- 
Sstrmtuc inf*'iition in tlic Aiuicus wiilcnme wa^ -p* <'ir!c. 
iiiKp-ialihcd, and hiehlv inithimia-tic tlnou-htjut that iiiteo 
^ie^v. Till' Opinion wa-- not dia\Mi out liv *pir‘.,ti(in'. 01 
vh*-m.d a- l\ie remit of dihate. It was' freely, -poii- 
taneouAy, and enthusiastically offered. 


tium win n as lu* ha< mu twn gis«n it a pa— ing 
notice. Tdic lu e\ It [el ice lia-al-oalr* a*i \ * \ ok* dc »r- 

riToratiw' ob-t i’\.Lti'>n<. i*rof. --or Ib'gmaltl Idom- 
tiiM allows me to menti*ui bt. idem at >aumur as 
otTeiang. in lii< o}>inion, an in-tame of con-nmeii\e 
widening, aii'l ht \\a< kd to tip- ob-i r\ atnui by 
an in-p* ctiun ut tin ph diigrapli- vlieii -huwn in 
Lon*lum* Mr. (1. A. T. Midill* t >u’- publuMtittn 
of St. Mary - at UoVer “ wa- tir-l pruinpi**-! by hi- 
in-[)ection of the mw ♦ \hibit-. M. k. Cloipiet. 
Prufi‘S-or id’ I’cdiiti c till ( ift the I ni\* r-U\ of 
( I In lit, and IhlitiU’ of tin /A < a' dr /Mr; 
puhli-lie- the church at Mou/on (Annum-') a- an 
in-taiice of con-tructi\ widening, and wa< th* ivto 
prompted by tin mw t vidtoice frtiiii Iffieims.I 



Mo. 1 — T’l, \V a I \ Mil I on M. O . U n M M M I. \M‘’' 
N M' ! ’UM, '■> I i.f i n 1.'. 


I’cioomil ii.tt* i of lath .y.uul.in ItMiN, LriMug kind 
p* 1 ni 1 'Sion to ]mi)l I 'li, 

t d*ir[,x.\i, K.I 13 A , glth .hiJiunr} lUU''. 

hi’f Ui' fie I Aft ( hit'titH, July Juns, pae* ‘2'2'}. niiih’r 
ffiiUnmim nt' archil* ctuiaux.” Mi.Aitlim Mill. F.U l.ff.A . 
of Cork, licul jnc'vioU'ly puhliobed St. .Tohn"' at Che-ter as 
having the cmnstuictive wi.h nine (d;c/uh cC Oct. 21. lUUl). 
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Since my mea'-urements for the Amiens nave 
have been accepted by Mr. Bilson, it is necessary to 
rehearse them, as published in my first Reply, in 
order that our present points of agreement and of 
disagreement may be made to appear. The e:» 
jilanaturif footnotes, and some other explanations, 
are also necessarily reprinted, including the pre- 
liminary explanation which precedes the table and 
wldcli follows here : — 

Thi^ table ol inea-iueuiciit- tor the vertical (li\ er-;encerf 
of the nave anil cios-in;4 piers supported by thirty-eight 
exhibits. In my own numbering ut pieis I ha\e continued 
the methods used in my photogiaphic note-, but the num- 
bei- of the Durand plan are also -upplied. a? found in tig. 1. 
>Iy own numbering enumerates the piers in order f»*om the 
cios-ing. not included, as far a- the organ gallery, and the 
tower piers at the entiance, which are al-o not included, as 
having no diveigence. 

RtCE— ION'' IN lUi: PlF.U'' OF THE AmIENs NaVE ANH 
Cro— iNo {IN Inches). 

All reces-ions. except at the crossing, are in straight lines, 
and all begun at the capitals, or. in the ca-^e of the 
crossing pier-, at the coi responding height. 


NOR'I H, 

Kast Cto<binj (17).^ 

Kece-sion. 5; bulge, 

Uesr Crt>Si>in(j (lo). 

Recession, o ; bulge, less 
than 1 inch. 

Fi)^tFu> (1H). 

^sihaft recession, 7 ; i>ier 
perpendicular. 

Secoiiti Vie) (11). 

Shatt recession, S| ; pier 
peipendicular. 

Third I'lei (9). 

Miaft leces^'ion, S ; 
pier perpendicular. 
Fourth J'ur (7). 

Shatt leces-ion, 9j 9 ; 
pier perpendicular. 
Ih/tli Ficr (7). 

Shaft recofcr-ion. 12 -111 ’ 
pier perpendicular. 
biitJiPin (o). 

Shutt reees-ion, 
perpendicular. 

Double estim.itei 
the thn<l, foiuth 
plan 9, 10 ; 7. 
tlu'se ea-es 


-OUIH. 

Ea'->r Crossiioj ils). 

Recession, 5 ; bulge, 8. 

West Crossuhj (16). 

Recession, 5 ; bulge doubt- 
ful. if any.J 

Fi) st Pier (14). 

Shaft recession, o ; pier 
perpendicular. 

Second Pivi (12). 

Shaft recession. 6:^ ; pier 
perpendicular. 

Third Pier (10). 

Shaft reces'^ion, 7-6 ; pier 
leans in. IJ. 

FourtJi Pier (S). 

Shaft recession, 7|-6| ; 
pier leans in, 1. 

Fifth Pier (6). 

Shaft recession, 7|-6| ; 
pier leans in, 1|. 

SLrtli Pier (4). 

Shaft recession, 6} ; pier 
lean- in, 1 j. 


i -h ; piei 
, otfciinjj 

and tilth pier- on each side (Duiand 
.5, 6). The light-hand mea-uremeiits in 
are horn photographic surveys, with plumb- 


Thc-o number- relate to M. DuiaiuVs plan, as repro- 
duced m tig. 1. 

t The recessions are tigured without including the 
])ulges ; in other word-, tlu'v are tigured from the base to 
the capital at the vaulting ribs. This method dilfers from 
that of the Cathedral otlice drawings. On that method the 
recession would be 6}- inches for the north-east crossing pier 
and S inches for the south-ea-t crossing pier. 

{ The Cathedral otlice diawing gives O'Olo ni. bulge, or 
less than inch. If a bulge exists, it is certainly not 
more. My own ob-ervatiou shows a slight builder's error 
in .-ome ot the m<i!-onry courses rather than a bulge. The 
photographic detail enlargement will enable each student 
who examines it to form his own conclusions. M. Choisy’s 
impression of this enlargement coincides with my own. 


lines reaching, in the photograph, from the base to the 
capital of the shaft at the vaulting, and with a surveyor':^ 
disc on the plane of the given pier at its exact centre. The 
left-hand measurements for the same piers are tigured on 
a wholly different method, which was also applied to all 
the pieis foi which siiigde measurements are quoted, except 
the crossing piers — i.e. by combining the measurement 
furnished by a specially enlarged photographic detail of a 
plumb with di-c measurement from the tritorium string to 
the capital of the pier (where the outward slant begins) 
with another estimate for the triforium and the clerestory 
ba-ed on actual plumbs Inside the triformin. 

It appears from the reprinted table and foot- 
notes that Mr. Bilson and I are agreed in estimating 
the recessions of the crossing piers at 5 inches for 
each pier, excluding the bulges and estimating the 
recessions from base to capital. In view of his 
‘‘ willing acceptance ” of these recent observations 
it is somewhat ungracious of Mr. Bilson, and if 
not ungracious it certainly does not S(]uare with 
the facts, to assert that my Reply does not treat the 
bulges of the crossing piers as accidental. Half a 
column of the Rejoinder (pp. 86, 87) is based on 
this very mistaken assumption, and its analysis of 
my argument for Amiens starts from this point. 
It is, however, expressly stated in the republished 
footnote that the recessions are figured without 
including the bulges.” 

This leads to my first point in reply to the Re- 
joinder, and relating to its fig. 8, viz. the inquiry 
what has the fissure, shown also by fig. 2 of this 
Paper and related by Mr. Bilson to a bulge below 
the triforium, to do with a widening above the 
arcade capitals, provided the huhje he not figured 
in the widening estimate'! Fig* 3 shows, for in- 
stance, for the south-west crossing pier that the 
widening begins below the triforium, at the height 
of the arcade capitals, and wholly independent of 
bulge, which is figured by the Cathedral office 
drawing at the level of the arcade capitals, and as 
being there only ^ of an inch (0*015 m.), while my 
recent observations, now accepted by Mr. Bilson, 
indicate that this bulge does not exist at all.^ 

Much as has been said by ^Ir. Bilson about the 
iron cable, and Pierre Tarisel, and the fissures and 
cracks in the transepts, it is all dust thrown in the 
eyes of the public ; for what is the upshot of all 
this output of illustration, of reiterated argument, 
and elaborate citation about the buckling of the 
crossing piers, which consumes two entire pages 
of Mr. Bilson ’s original criticism, which he says I 
have made no attempt to answer, and which he 
now supplements by the first illustration of his 
Rejoinder, with half a column of related argu- 
ment, If the worst face be put on the matter, 
there is only ^ of an inch buckling at the south- 
west crossing pier, and my own observation calls 
in question the existence of any bulge whatever in 
that pier. This observation is based on a special 
series of detailed enlargements (from pavement to 

. triforium), made for the given purpose, from which 



See footnote to the nieiisure for rcce-sion of the 'South- 
west crossing pier, as just requoted in this Paper. 
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the biilires arc inoasured, as shown by the table. 
It must bo that Mr. Ihlson '\\illiu^ly ” accepts 
this recent olNervaiion, for it is explicitly included 
with my measurement^ fur the nave. I do luu 
even in'^ist on thi^ acceptance : what is the u^e of 
quarrelling about ti of an inch'? As for the si>uth- 
eu'^t cro'^sing pi a*, it is an absurd [)ha-e of Mr. 
I’dlson's side of the e )nt rover >y that he ha^; related 
the fH'Siire published in his Ilej )in<lei' t ) a buckling 
which d >t- 11 >l Lxlst at all. if We are t j cixdit tht' 
drawing which he puidi''hed in his (.hatici^m. ‘ 
Another absurdity is that the llejoimler iig. S 
illustrates that side of the transept which shows 
the maximum fissiire and the maximum bulge, 
whereas the most elementary and obviou'^ rules of 
fairness demand that we consider the crossing pier 
and the corresponding side of the transept u'liere 
the huLkliny Juib been least. 

For if the accidental buckling below has any- 
thing to do with the recession above, then we 
naturally look to the pier where the buckling has 
been least, in order to inquire how much the 
original recession above has been increased by 
buckling below ; and when we examine the south- 
west pier we find that the buckling has been 
nothing at all, or only of an inch, according to 
Mr. Bilson’s own original contention. On the 
other hand, if the buckling below has nothing to 
do with the recession above, what is the use of 
talking about it ? It was not included in the 
accepted estimates for recession, and Mr. Bilson, 
who relied on the office drawings, did not know 
that there was any northward buckling in the 
south-east pier when he published his Criticism. 
It was I who fir>t drew attention to it in my Eeply. 

Thus, I now’ quote two illustrations, showing 
cable plumb-lines — one for the south-east crossing 
pier ffig. 21 and one for the south-west crossing 

Measured by me at II inches, and omitted h\ tlie 
Cathedral othce drawing. Mr. Bilson's rather vague ac- 
quaintance with the recent ob^cv\atiuns which he has 
^^illing!y accepted correct memarkably illu-trated by his 
attempted defence of the Cathedral office drawing wffiicli 
made thi^ oini'^sion. The Rtqoinder admits (p. s-j) that a 
nortliwaid bulge (photographically measiued at 0 inche'^ ; 
-ee table) exists in the ."outh-ea-^tm n cio^^ing pier, and 
that thi'> bulge not entered on the cou'csjiunding draw- 
ing ; but it sugge-t'i that the ’'lower pnit” ot thi-- pier 
“ wa-^ not actuall\ plumbed/' Mr. Ihl-on iiNo ^a\ ^ (p. s.“>) : 
“Accuiding to till- drawing the -areatt'-l diveigencu on 
tlie nuitliern ftiee of tin* ^oiuh-ra-tei n ciu'^-mg piei i> 
o inche-, and Mi. (loodyear iiuw admit- thn to be correct.” 
C^uite the contrary ; I do not at all admit this to be cor- 
U‘ct, and a moment's letlection on Mr. liil-on*-, pait \sould 
ha\e pie\ented him troin making -,uch a statement. The 
‘’greate-.t divergence” of course, 8 inehe-; for the 
Cathedral office drawing- tigure fiom the mo-t advanced 
tace- of the piers, including bulge-, whereas my mea-ure of 
d inches is ligured from the ba-e-;, excluding bulges. Mr. 
BiKon's elt'ort to defend the drawing on the ground that *’ it 
i- piobable that this lower part was not actually plumbed " 
thus involves an oversight of the mistake higher up, which 
IS expres-Iv mentioned in my fir-t Reply. See requoted 
footnote m this Paper, ainl also p. 4d of first Reply : The 
upper measuie is to be corrected fiom 0.1 2d to 0.20.'* 


pier [fig. -•>[. Fig. 2, of tlie somb-oa^t 
pier, may br couipai-Ml with iho lUqmn-k-r lig. s. 
as s]i )wnig how tin* caix lr^s h m lling or invrriei 
trim of ?^lr. BiLson’s photogruidi Irm luiiin ly oli- 
literat"! tho riees-iou id iho "Oiith-i a'>t pi» r. tin 
pi‘. r bring mi'ie to .qipru* perp ndicuLir, wli.lr tlu 
iiulin Ltinim of the choir pur- of tlu- nmili -l-ir an 
uxaggeratod and di-lortrd. 

Idg. S, inivv twice pooud, -h a\ s thr -miih-wf-t 
cru--in;g pier, witli caidc* plauih-linc. and uiaidc- 
mo to :i[)[aal to oiui'ius fairm-^- and to ohviou- 
coiiiUion sense. If fi-surcs are to i)r ipmud a- 
signs of moveiiu nt in a cdiurcdi. the -malle-t li--ure 
and the iea,-t movement (relating to oiu* an I the 
same cause) enable us best to determine the true 
amount of intentional deflection or of dcllectioii 
due to a difiereiit cau-e. Thu-, if Mr. Bil-on 
••willingly accepts*’ 5 inebe- as the amount ot 
recession in the south-ea-t ciossing jiier, it 
w’ould wonderfully accelerate the con\iction of 
rapid readers as to my general c uiteiition, if he 
w’ould ndrain from pulilishing a cut which repre- 
sents it as perpendicular, and it he would refrain 
from publishing alarmist pictures of fissures related 
to a bulge of 3 inches wdiicb has nothing to do 
wdtb the ca-e. provided tliat ca^e he agreed upon 
as 5 inches recession, without indiLding the hubje. 

The most -pecial point of the matter has, Imw'ever, 
still to be considered. If an undoubted buckling 
has occurred, as in the south-east cro--ing pier, 
then it follow’s, although the estimate for the 
widening from base to cap is not afiected, that 
our ability to determine w'here the inclination 
originally began, affected. For the bulge which 
increases the backw’ard inclination also carries its 
hi^'ginning highei’ up, obliterating our perception as 
to how low’ the inclination may have ]>een before 
the liulgG came in play. Therefore, in- toad of laving 
alarmist stress on the ti— ures in Bejoiuder fig, s, 
also apparent in fig. 2, we -hould consider that the 
corresp.inding fii?-ure in fig. 3 is only r^sp_)n:>il)le 
for ij-in. inilge, or none at all. 

That the bdLliL'iitrl recession begins below the 
tnfnjiuni and at the height of the arcade e<iintals, 
in the cru'ising jtiers as icell as in the jiicrs af the 
nave, is w’hat the original of fig. 3 was taken to 
show’. Now’ comes the point whieli not a -ingle 
engineeiing expert, who lias examined tlie original 
enlargenuait, has conte>ted. A vaulting tliru-t 
from the high altitude of tlie cro-si ug meets, lielow 
the triforium, the resistance of the walls and t>t 
the thrust of the transept arcades, ju-t ns it meets 
the resistance of the iriforiiun wall and cleiX'Story 
w’all above the tiMorium ; hut tliis re-i.^tance ludow’ 
the triforium is impregnable to an action from so 
great a distance and so gr(*at a height, when 
operating in so delicate a line of inclination. We 
should have to assume that the solid arcade inas-mry, 
betw’een the triforium and the levid at the ba-e of 
the photograph in fig. 3, had the consistency and 
elasticity of soft india-rubber, if thrust from the 
high vault had produced the backw'ard inclination 



PIG, 2.— CAIUX rLUMH A’l 'HIE S.E. CRO'.SI^a PIER. 

From a Crookhn ilu-tum Porie^ of l^uT. Tho plumb-lmo lici? l>(.en ^trenunhoiKa. From the levt*! ot the triforium down. the cable was 

* ‘ wound ith black and ^shite tape. ^\ Incli gives it a slightly thickened appearance m the lower part. 
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as shown in this phot(\Lrraph. The lowt-r down 
the inclination begins, the IcSs probability thert^ i< 
that the high vault could have cau^od it, in an 
inclination of such delicacy a< appear^ in iig. 
for the force of thrift decrea«>e-; and tho resistance 
increases in the descending direction.' 

I have thus answered Mr. iUis)iFs Ih joinder 
about the crossing, which s:iy< about that part of 
the building (page ^7i : ‘’Mr. (doodyear makes no 
attempt to meet the hi'^torical and structural evi- 
dence set forth in my Taper, which is dead against 
his the ory of intentional deilectioii." Oly aiiswu* 
is that, as far as the transept tTsureSj iron cabK‘. 
and buckling of piers are concerned, the historical 
and structural evidence does not affect the measures 
which Mr. Bilson has accepted. 

My answer is, furthermore, that fig. 8 super- 
sedes all arguments of the original C'riticism ba^ed 
on the condition of the high vaulting of the 
crossing. The facts are conceded, but their perti- 
nence is denied, since no estimate of the amount of 
movement w'hich they are supposed to indicate has 
been offered.*^ Furthermore, Mr. Bilson ** agrees 

VIr. Bilson aigues in his Criticism (p. 414) tli.ir the 
Cathedral otiice drawing- of the two -outhein crossin.L: piei- 
piove that : *’ The prohle- of the pier^ c.iniiut properly he 
desciihed a- ‘curves’ at all; rather they are hroken lines 
which are the peiteetly natuial result ui the nio\emenU 
which ha\e cau-ed them Thi- argument exhibit- a 
pardonable but unfortunate ignorance or the methods of 
Greek cui\e construction, tor the curve- oi the Paithenuii 
aie aUo constructed in bioken lines. At both the east and 
west ends of the Paithenon the cmaes or the stylobate are 
con-tiucted in four straight lines, with three bend- on each 
--ide oi a central bend. The cuues of the arciiitiave- aie 
constructed in four -traight lines, with thieehend- on each 
-ide of the central -^traiglit line. i Ste Penrose, /b >n< .[>>> s 
uf A^hfuian At ilLitectih plates 10. 11.) The Catliedial 
office drawing tigiucs tlie north face nt the -outh-ca-tein 
cio--ing pier as ha\iii'_r totu -tiaight lines and thice btnd-, 
and the accidental bulge is not iiguied. Thus, ii the 
Cathedral otHce drawincr- weie to i»e accepted a-^ ac( mate 
lecouB iwhich they are not), tln-y would piuve ^hat^ertical 
curves exist in the Amiens cro--ing pier- winch clo-ely 
re-enil*le the hou/oiital I’iirthenon curve-. My own po - 
.-eiit oli-eisation nt he. il, and ot it- enlai cement oiiginat, 
i-^ that the pier recede- in a -tr light line like the \aultine 
-Inift- in the nave (-ce tig. BP. My late-t olf-i r\ations 
at lllndia- al.'io indicate that the chect of a curve may be 
obtained in a vertical line Iw a -ingle bend. That the 
una---i-tcd eye doc- not leadily deteimine w here a -iimle 
I'cnd begins is also pi oven by tlie hitheito un^u-pected 
tact tliat jll the vaulting shaft- ot the Amien- na^e bend 
outw.u’d at the .-aine point. <lin ctly above the capital-, 

t For in-t<ince, page 414 ot the Criticism appieal- to 
p.irtings (tig. 14 of thi- Papci). ^^hlch appear on the ^Mong 
^ide of the noithein and •southern ero--ing arches, accord- 
ing to the piemises oi its own argument. If the partings 
quoted lia<l been caused by noith and south vaulting 
thrust fioni the cro-smg, operating on the pier- and the 
noith and -outh libs which connect them, -ucli partings 
ought to aiip^air on the -outh -ide of the northern aich and 
on the noith side ot tiie southern arch ; but they appear on 
the -ide- next the transept-, where compression lather than 
paitincr would he expected, as far a- the <^i\en moNement is 
cuuceineil. Moieo\ei the iion collar- at J.K., L.M. (tm, 14), 
inserted by Bruno Vasseur in 1801b are in the centre rib of 


in his Rejuinder (page >^ii) to my claim that “if 
the Mulling arche- have gone down they inu-t 
have become di-torttd, and if iliev have lieen di-- 
tnrtvd, that di-torffon niu^t l-e v i-ibl.*.” Why then 
does lu iiitindictti tin di-toi lion in the tran-v < rse 
cro-->ing arcln - Id. Id ; 17. Jig. 1 which ought 
to hav» L'esqltod from 10 inch* - acci b-ntal widening 

ciui-idt ring that lie ha- cat-ilogiud all tin* di-- 
torlitiii- of tin vaukuig rii)s whicdi wen- vi-iblo to 
him ipag) Ml ? 

11. 

A fevv w*?rds mu-t m/w b • giwn t > Mr. Bil-on's 
theiM'io'- of the tran-u[)t ti--uro-, for -ueli an iiito)- 
duenon will he-t enable us t 1 rate at tlnar true 
value his theories about the cracks in the nave. 

PA'ery architect, as well a- every student of 
^Joiiet-le-I>uc, is sup)p) 0 ''e(I to know that there are 
causes of irregular settlement, ainl of cui-iqueiit 
masonry dislocation, wFich were inevitably, or 
actually, general in cathedral construction, which 
were due to the imeijual compre.s-ion of the mortar 
beds and W'hich were W'holly indep)endent of tbrii-t. 
Where the loading is heaviest, or the masonry 
courses and mortar beds are more numerous, the 
compression and con-e jiien t snl tsidence are greate-t.'^ 
If the mortar beds of the cros-ing piers w'ere com- 
pres-ed more than those of the neighbouring pier.s 
and neighbouring walls, as they undoubtedly wmre, 

the cro--imt vault. wIkcIi g. tc- nom c-a-i to The 

Cntici-m ip. 40^0 qiinte- the fact that “certain vom-uii- 
ot the rih- of the vauit had diopptd to a -uthcient extent 
to -rhow a bleak of U mclie- betwten thLin and the adijoining 
vou--‘dm wdnch liad nor -.> dioppt^d. ' (pmte so: hut how 
lan lap. Ill- in the ceutie Vtiuiling lih, winch goe.- iiom 
ea-t to WL-t, imlitate that a n<>nh and -oath wnlemiig i- 
due to thru-t It tin* cli.u - J.K . L.M . wt o* m tlir noitli 
and -oath a ntn no Mi. Bil-cn'- aigiiment might i umm.unl 
our attention. The -aine [>a--agt iet» i- to *■ -rwial ci.iek- 
111 the i)ant 1- of tlie v.uilt. tin- piiiicipol nt wlmdi aie 
appioximately .-hi»wn by tin? dotted line- nn tin plan " 
(tig. 14), How due- Ml. Fdl-on kinovtliat tin -e crai k- are 
not oidin.ipv diKipidation- (MU-od liy moi-tuie ond -uh-o. 
qiiLUt liee/dnc w^athei ? Flow tlot- In- know that they 
weie not cau-i'd by rlio downward -nh-idenceot the < ro--!iig 
pnn- 

Although the tolephoto, fig. 11, does not imdudr tlie-e 
lib-, other enlarg'-nnaits winch d<> include tin m aic 
numerous, and -how tliein to he in the peitcct condition 
which Ml. Bil-on’- own -IKjnce impln*-. 

f I>i't , IV., page i»age 17n The lelated aiconnt- 
of disloiMtiom- cau-ed bv unequal <'onipir-<ion oi tin- nnu'tar 
bed- specify some a- due to unequal loading, and othei- as 
due to the mn qual coinpre--!on. lui'h i equal loading, whicli 
result- from the a— oci.ited u-e ot ma-onry -uppoits of 
equal In ight but une(|ual number ot m.i-onry conr-c- — tlie 
thinner couii-e- being mole nuineiou- and involving nioic 
numerous muilai lieds. Viollet -le-i)uc'- aiticle on Coii- 
^tl’uction gives much greater prominence and much moie 
sp.ice to dislocations cau-e<l by unequal moitar conipres-uon 
than to thu-e caused by vaulting thiust. Tlie downfall at 
Beauvais is explicitly -tated to have been due to tlie-e 
causes, rather than to \aulting thrust, wliich was onl\ a 
contributory cau.-e, after the rum produced m the -up]»o\t- 
hy unequal compre--ion had occinred (v. IV . page I«l). 
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1)V the ^\Llu'ht ot the 1k\L\\ cL'o-^ui'J -pile i f larl) 
(latL, the liiU'^uiiry of tlie adjacent tian-ept aicadt - 
and the tnft)iTini para[H‘t- \M)uld i'. in i. ^ --ai ilv 
thrown etit vt k\eh and in tin.-* :ran-t[)t 

arciitlL- aiiit paraptt- Wuiihl le-ult. 

Mich li — are-, inchh nt t) inr 'piai conipi e--i. ai 
and cc>n-L* jUt nc ui:L(|uai -ttiltuuni, do not inc'-- 
saiii\ iiiiply hiicldina. airl they are not eaii-ed h\ 
ilira-t. Mr. Ihl-ouA ih join u r -a} h< )\\e\ * r > jiaa* 
>0 , that "the crac'L- shown in iiy. S d-.c -:^ei\ 
d^nion-tiate ’ that "tile lower tleiiecthai- or 
hillac- ‘ . "are due to the thrii-t ill.* aifat 

arcades and alsk vault--.” Thi- anioani>to -i-^rhe- 
inu the h--ure- t « thru-t, w Ut n -ii'i'-ihu net w\l- tin 
e-seiitial cau-e. L’or in-tauce, wMeii la-i in Anna n- 
I luea-ui'e-l the sah-ideiice of the parapet -hown in 

iMr. Bikuik- hg. s ut 4 indie-, wlarea- Mr. lhl-(»n 
ha-only mea-iired the wd'lthot the crack i I j inche- 1. 
The hiicklina on the sann* -ide i- ineas’ireddty phou 
graphic methods, at o inche- : hut on the oppu-ite 
skle, ^howm hy hsn. h, where the similar cuick i- 
quite ohvioiis and the (kpre--ion of the paiapet 
le\cl IS Very C(')n-klerahie. there does not appear to 
he any n »rthward hiicklinu whatever. 

The -ame overdadinn might, and c^-rtainly dd. 
produce the hs-ure- causeel hy siihsidence anel pro- 
mote the buckling, but overloading is nm thrust. 
Thru-t from the transept arcade- an 1 from tlr. 
ai-le vaults would promote huckiing under the 
given conditions, and so might increa-e the width 
ut the h-sures : hut thrust does not cause unequal 
^iih-idence, and unequal -uh-idence i- nruably 
apparent in the-e h^jsure-. 

The upshot of the matter therefore is this. In 
-o far as the transept fissures are dislocati ms due 
to unequal subsidence, they are not due to thi‘u-t. 
That the dislocations caused hy une<|iial subsidence 
are the essential cause of the ii--iue- is a})paient 
from the I inches ^;uh-idence nitd-ureil in the 
-outb transept, east parapet, and ftom the depres- 
sion in the le\el of the west triforium parapt t in 
the south tran-ept : hut Mr. Biison’s puhlication- 
aliow and com[>el the public to infer tint tlie-e 
lis-^iu’Ls and dislocations are wholly due " to the 
thrust of the great arcades and iii-le vaults.” ‘ 

No doubt l\Ir. Ihlson would re])ly that he has 
followed the account given by M. l)urand and that 
this is the account of the Commission of 14 hs, 
which ascribed both the liuckling and lis-,ures 
to thrust of the tiansept arcades and aish' vaults. 

*■ Ir inu^t lie a^O'eh by all tiaitie- thrit win ower veiticul 
-ub'i'lt m.e has occuiif'il at Anuerw it lia- been <lne to the 
< oniiiiesiidii <4 tin uioitai bed> and nut to the 
yiebiinc ut fnimdatiuii-. The wholly leinarkable ciiduuii 
toundation.- <it Amien- have been deseiihed at leiwth by 
Viulh’t-le-T>ue [I)uJ. i\. [). 175). They ha\e also been 
de-ciibed by M. Dui.ind iwd i.p 2021 a-: -\u--i eulus-ale- 

gue ie niouuiuent lui-meiiie. Cun^tuules a la niaiutre d'un 
iniinen-e ladiei, elles as-iiu nt a Cf-lui-ei line a--!ette 
Hit bianlable ( t line 'uhrlue de iiattue a <b'tier tuutt.s le- 
cause- de desluietion.'’ 


1 pivTl r, hoWt \ I r. :1a aii:h"i.t; '4 I^'a 

oil tjat-lluL- ( t -lil.i- I. i h ■'a V - licit lU* ifi n 
cahlt w i- itu to -’o’.' t'a i 'U klinv i-t lla 

I n r- I if :h. I ! U-- m . o, , ■ , ji ’ ■ t.i 

< , ^ OO : h . . ' , o ' ' ^ < r< ' 

I I -t h-. \ .d< ut th it :h- hu. : ' L CO" 1-1 1 -- h ill \ 
in the li,. II Ui !• ! 'I 1 - ot :h* 1 1 -- uj I - u u-: h.uo 

i t . u »*. ai ’ < i i . I. .1 :u' i M .. h a * I I ' o i. aiM 

eou-, u e !iU\ : ' ■: : -- o. ' i i- : > -ui '.u* la .. i-i 
h-i\(. I \.-u L I t • I .. I j low., p. .... I 

I h t \ t \ i - : ’ : 1 : h t - 1 h ' U - • l ■ ’ I - : a o ad- , 

W!.«. hu hurk.Wa'M I Uii.h. hi-' !}.p* h- 0 . A- 
fur ihu h poiu I :u I :r. , 'gh-c. .g. ( .m.h.i-- oii. 

II i- > ^ 'it lit ‘I iht ’I MW.:- ; ■ -' o’.-, fi. [ -i 
ui :h' ir-mcaob au i to i- u- 'iu u, oh\i-i- 
dd,ap <laliuh- w hu" h a .::.i.--.'v laiit- :t lU 
to c I \ I a [ihilu-uphie l 1 an • 'Uht « I ill I hi i au-- - oi 
these dlla[udat:uh-. Ii^eu-Ioi. i le ac. -> ihl IhU- 
uic.. n of rhi uulmi . t th* ii'uui h in * -1 no; .u ■ on 
11- -imply ht^caii-^ M. kiraml h;- h.lloWt.i it. 
The liiaiii thinu in ti,u monl of tin ( mn.i--.ou 
wa- r I -how that hoih iht l'--uri-an.i i- , laieKiinj 
ma'k' the cable n»e'--!ry. 

III. 

It mi'jlit app ai that ihi- di-LU--i n of th* c lu-e 
of the trail-- pi li--ui‘e- i- ac.ihii.ic an-i uiiiiec’.-- 
-ary. Since it ha- hueii -hown ti a: the h.ilne- u 
the ero--ii]g do not aiieet th* mea-ur* - for tht 
widening at the ci o--im: or the piohk m- conm ett-d 
with tliem. It may he- askt'l : Why i- it in n --ary 
to di-iinnui-h 1 e tw n n li--urt - liiu to tlirust and 
tis-uivs due to -uh-ideiic-? My aii-wer i- that 
Mr. Bilson ha- not prov< d -o sof the cmel:- in the 
huiMiim to lie due to thru-t, auil he ha- uniformly 
overlof>ked the caii-e w] ich w'uull he ino-t likely 
to produce them- vi/. un. gual and paralh 1 veitical 
sub-ideiicc ilue to luieijual c 'm[ire--ion I if tin- mortar 
bids. To Conn de. hy implicMtion or by sik-nce, 

* “Pour ailetii U- buiuleiMnt tb - q'l.Uh' plb - de ia 
erni-t'e taticu' e pai la liiai-ae dr la t-iui lenOali .i\aiit 
1 ineendn de eette luiu i/>ai‘.\ 11 ]) lot) l.\tu it 

M. Durand be iieht ui -upt)"-ine tin- towi r to ha\» l>etui 

of tniibei ( in otipi'-U’en tu \Toi]i t-le-Duc*. ^^hl^ held it to 1 m* 
-rune) u (let - net t'llluw th.lt tile tuwel b.ld itu \\tl‘jlit,Ul 
wa- nut ahea\\ extia le>.i'l "n the e)e--ina piei - 'lie- i- 
the lathei iin uncin-i\e lea-uiunc ut Mi. Ihl-en a’ ]»,'g* tn.S 
ut hi- uu- inal P.) p* 1 . 'i’ht tai t tlnit tin- towi i liad eieai 
weicht 1 - -liuwn ]>\ a -ub-ideni t wine’ll lan hao ' a-t m* 
uthei ( au-i . The taut that il-e jk u Md[a<<‘U ti-in- ]ir 
piei. is/;, b an- :i niche- ac.nn-t nuitliwaid tin u-1 u nboL* 
inent exhibit 55, new rie- ) /o.'e }ii> . \- -ten. 

ticant, fui It pio\es that nui tbv ,11 It tin n-t. it tiM at all. 

wa- liiiiited -initlv In iht nneaiC.'di. 1 -nu /- II;.- pi,, 

lean- agjin-t nu, tliw.iol tin i-t (* nlai c* in' nt < 'Inbu 
55. sene- of P.ioHi. Tlie pin lie te.ui- .ic.un-t -nutliwaid 
thui-t (eiilaigein* nt t \lnbit. -i lit s ut l'ao5i The piei 15-- 
leeuis aeain-t -uiithwald tlmi-l (i nLimeini lU t xlnlat 5‘.b 
-eiies ot inud} i hu- It ii|i|Mai- till ,tli tuui ti,in-» }it 
ai'eaibn next the < m-sin-j. tliat ’.\hatevet tinu-t luwai'l the 
cro-ing wa- in ipi. Uiun w.i- .until., d lu llie aica-les 
next the crus-hi't pi».-is 
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th;it ilu n.uiM [)t L't^Lcks have been primarily cau^icd 
]ty ihru:>t truiii the transept arcades is to overlook 
tin* caasi wliieh nndoal)t(‘'{ly, and mainly, did pro- 
due. tliLiii. ddiL in.juiry tliii^ bi coined pertinent: 
Wa^ it tliru-t ta- held by the ide joinder), or ^vas it 
Mil'Niihnet, whieh caused the cracks in the arcades 
of the nave V 

Tile di-tinctii»ns in the two ca^es are obvious. 
In the trans^'p^" Ihlson ascribes the arcade 
cracks to aicade thrust operating in the line of the 
arcades beluw the tiiforiuui. In the nave he 
ascribe- arcadi' cracks of simdar nature and also 
e\idently lateral in the line of the aicades. hut of 
much h's^ scaiou'^ character, to \aultnnt thru-t at 
tlie l'*fty hei^dit of the nave, nut operating laterally 
in tile lim of the arcadts. but operating at rierht 
aimles to tint line down to points below the 
trifurium. In the trause}>ts he had s )iiie published 
authority in his favour, although higher published 
iiuth u'ity and sound argument are against him. 
In the nave the arcade cracks have already been 
elaborately published by Ihirand, without the 
remntest suggestion in that publication that thrust 
from the nave \aulring caused them. In the 
transepts, the wor-t tis-ure in the building, of 
1 1 inches in width, is held by Mr. Bilson to explain 
a movLinent in the line of the arcades of 3 inches. 
In the nave much less -erious cracks (not fissures 
at alB are held to explain a movement of 19 A inches. 

Who can doul)t that iMr. Bilson selected for 
publication in his Bejoinder a photograph of the 
worst lisc^ure that he could find in the building '? 
The photographs to follow in this Paper will prove 
it. If he could measure a lateral crack in the 
transepts of 1‘j inches, why could he not measure 
suiut' of the crack'^ which, on bis theorVj call for a 
t{>tal of 19 t inches of /rtuTc/v> in the 

upper nave For here we must distinguish be- 
tween a lateral crack and a transverse fracture. 
For !\[r. Bilson’s theories they are all “cracks,*’ 
and not a word is vouchsafed either as to measures 
or as to whether tlie crack- are lateral or transverse. 

Thus the elementary distinction, just indicated 
for the transept lissure-, between movement and 
dislocation caused by thrust, and movement and 
di<location cau'^(‘d by unegual subsidence, now 
leads mo to illustrate and vlescribe the cracks in the 
masonry of the nave, wdiich are supposed by the 
Rejoinder to give the <h’ g/'Ot’ to the tho'ry 
of a widening retiiieineiit at Amiens. 

All the-e cracks have, ns just mentioned, been 
catalogued by M. Duraml,'^ hut they w'cre not ex- 

Niiu'teen and a lialt imlu'- i- tlu' nuM-iiie ‘-willingly 
" l)v Mr Ibi-oii fei tlie \\ Mi nina ill tl le ^^este^l 
iia\e .It <"), (tiyu i). Obseiv.Uiuiis could easily be made at 
cdo-r i.in.m- abin^ the rxteiior (dcu'-titi v parapets tor any 
tiaii-M'i li.ii'turt's tlus'e p\i-tin^x and such iiMctuie- 
could bt' iM-ily idi-eiM'd fioiii that le\ol as ineie.i>in,c: 
Inaiu r up. 1’ians\t‘isi‘ fiacturrs could not be concealed by 
lepaii-. d'he ehaiym' of -mf.ice would uhvay'^ bo appaiont. 

t MonoiirapJiu'. I , pa^^o bl. 


plained by him as caused by an accidental widen- 
ing of the nave, which is the explanation now given 
of them by Mr. Bilson. Moreover, when Mr. Bilson 
published his first Criticism, and when the nave 
widening was supposed by him, and therefore pre- 
.'^umably by NI. Durand, to he “certainly not 
greater ” than 7 inches, ‘‘ and most probably much 
less,’’* these cracks were not invoked. Now they 
are sufficiently ela-tic to account for the 19i inches 
widening which Mr. Bilson now willingly admits 
to exist in the western part of the nave. The ques- 
tion thus presents itself : If the cracks already 



in... 4— <0; ^CK IV IITF F\SITHV -FANDKIL i iF .\r.(’Al>F 4. 

1\1>1 LM' OF IHH VAVr, -i >1' I II 

Troui a Bioukl.Mi 3Iu-eam photogiaph. Sfiie^ i.>f 1907 

known to Mr. Bilson and already publi'Ahed ]»y 
M. Durand will so easily account for 191, inches 
accidental widening in the nave, why did their 
known existence not lead M. Durand and IMr. Bilson 
to anticipate the existence of such a widening V The 
answer is that these cracks do not easily, or even 
possibly, explain any widening whatsoever, for they 

The wulunino fur the south-we-t piei \va^ hauled bv 
the Catluahal ollice tlra\Ying at of iiiche- (excludiiiu' 
huloto. I have tiourt-d Mr. Bilson’s original views about 
the maxiiiuini wideniiiu m the n.ne at double that amount, 
*' or mo-t probably much less," 


7-li 


jo'l'knat. I if the Ri'VAr, rN'Tin'TK i'f r,i;nT-iH AiirtiiTEi'T-i 




arc lateral craek'^ in an and dircctiMn, and 
iiur iran^vcr^e fracturt'>in a north and >outh diive- 
tiMii, as arc called for by Mr. jhNvni’'; thc*iry. 
This will he ahundaiuly >hown from photo^n-aphs 
now to he < [noted and la produced. 

Fil:. 1 -h-iw- the crae-k in tla arcade '1, 4 >plan, 
ha. 1 0 noted uy IMr. lliFon ( leiae nn the spilth 
si-h- of th( nave htawt^n tie* Gth pin' -in lay 
iininhLrinj) and tht tow^r pi^ r. t'ia. d -h->\\> the 
'.inr.lar crack in the areadr* 1, ^h tjU'-ied i)y Mr. 
IhFon ipaat' s'>', at the c aTt -[Miiduna p 'int on the 



a-, >_i M'r' i\ i;" 1 \,\rinii f.y .\u - att 1, .*1, 

V. ’'I :N'it i.t 1 irr N'\i v<-Riif -tei . 

I'*'i ' :i II. ' l:to '.ail ■'I .s. iMi ' iiIar-T' liii'nr, '•one' of lOn;. 


north -ido. As '^oon i\< illustrated, the-e cracln are 
visibly due to a slight vertical suhsideiice {)f the 
pliers 8, 4, which was shcrhtly greater than that 
all( cting adjacent p irts of the structure, all of which 
were hound to settle, by compression of the mortar 
beds, as explained by ddollet-le-Duc in the passages 
referred to in footnote (page 720). A gradual descent 
of the cracks, step fashion, in the direction from 
west to (‘ast will he noticed on both sides (figs. 4, 5). 
1 his, taken with the fact that the eastern spmndrils 
are the ones affected, shows that it is the piers 8, 4, 
which have gone down, as compared Vrdth 1, 2, and 
not the reverse. 


On paur of the Ihjoimhr it i'^ areme-h ',ince 
tile tower pier> are [n-rp. udu-ula’* threunliDUi iht*ir 
height, wlurid'; tlu* tidlowing pu*rs an- ]>erpen* 
dicular only to tlu^ arcade (.a]'itaF. that th- •''• pa is. 
which ban outward alt .ve the aread* cap-, iiiu-'t 
thta’efore havt cau<Mi ,in aecidi nial twi-t in }>lan, 
heguining in tlie -[taudriF, incheling thtiii. and 
continuing ahuNc them, d'hita twi-i in plan nr.'.t 
e\i<r I liLartily agret . Is thi^ tw i^t aeceieni il. ami 
'lo the i[uotLil cracks ]>ro\e it in he acci'leiual 
Tlu foll-iwing ([ihuatlon m from page of tlie 
Ih joimler : — ■ 

• UV * ;,;s ’ , 1 , / r , . 

/ ’ . 1 . .1, ' fi ; M > < f I ‘ n t' f - ' / 

' . ‘nl oj :'/u mi'., -n << .■ a s ..',i 

f on ^ ' f or O’' » i f--’, » • o-' ' "i 

r ' d o N.'- n,i, s I'l 

o t n.t/’ m..’ , . ' ■! '’i. f ' J 

nij'fiu"! or f/i.s In t'l,, f.’.f ,!rr - -7:' 

(/oits in siutyhir'\ t>f t>., mi. <-K - .//. i v: 

t' e unathh il I'T bin/ a. 7. i .'Oi’' rO s 

ti ShniL'y m In hu ( cl g. 1. r'.t7i m ti tin- : 

ni tuc n Jhiri’ "t :hr m an'ihb. > 

Lfu triTi r,u ' iij ,n ii t' 1 1 / iS It L rves' fi'j 

Cl ‘ c i> t''iC :rrtL \ ; ;/ • f :bt r a <>. ; n ha '/ >'• :• l :> ;/< ' . / a" 

This apparently formidable catalogue of cracks 
i< italicized in order to einphimise Mr. FiFon’s 
aLu'inist methi and his di^jutzition to indulge 
in elaborate literary desciiptions of other sii-ular 
dilapidations, which amount to nothing for his 
argument when examined. One can hardly realise 
how* h(.dlow ami shallow this paragraph is, until we 
examine the ])hoiographs. Take, for inztance. tig. 
4, for arcade 2. 4. just cjiioted by Mr. lUFonfor the 
crack in the eaztern spandril. If this were not a 
vertical crack, iluc t(^ nnegnal subsidence, it would 
show a fracture stepi'ing back on the line of the 
crack w'ith a change of surface amo lining to 2] 
inches abrupt backw ard break at the string course. 
But the surface of the spandril is s-eii to be a plane 
surface. 

Take again, for instance, lig. o. The crack 
there shown in the hay, 1, 8, i"! a vertical emek 
due to uniMpial ^uhsidenct'. If it wei'e due to an 
outward movement resulting in a transverse frac- 
ture of the wall, we should be aware of it in the 
surface of the spandril, as showm hy lig. h. and 
also by fig. 2 of tlie fir^t Beply. Tlie surfaces are, 
how*ever, smooth and plane. How clt arly vi'^ihle 
8 Finch transverse fractun^ f would he on fig. li 
may be estimated from the fiat moulding under 
the decorative carving of the string {‘ourse. which 
projects from the woill about 2 inche'^. On ^[r. 
Biison’s theory this moulding ought to exhibit a 

* Thf photographic nicasuicment for recession in tlic 
given height of the given vaulting shaft i- incln'^. 

t The photographic nicasiuenient accept e4 hv Mi .ilihon, 
for the recession in the given heiLfiit of the givm \anlting 
shaft, IS 34 inches (not 2] niche' a- -uppo-ed hy him). 
The true measurement may he computed fruiu the* disc in 
fig. 2 of my tir'.t lieply. 
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backward fracture equal in amount to H times 
its own pr.ij*.ction. 

Mr. 1 bison should undoubtedly be able, according 
to lliLory, to jxuut out on the^e pbotograplis 
(tig-^. 5 and Gt an abruptly rece<iing suriace, follow- 
ing the line of fracture shown by tig. 5, and show- 
ing H;-inch abrupt transverse and reeediiiir fracture 

mvM 


ti 



] I‘r. ti - 1 I niv -t'ANi'tUL "r Ct Al>r 1. .C KND ni rH>, 

nvvi.nmi.hi --rin , -How ixu \ tlam-: -nil m r. wi i H"Ui 

1 1: \\-V! i:-i 1 i; \< 1 1 i;i . 

Uttail i:um u r»i>’okl\n Mu-r.AUi iir Sir e- t*f I'.'i't. 


Let US now pass insiefe the triforium and 
examine the corresponding cracks in the triforium 
wall, which are appealed to as evidence of vaulting 



at the string cour-e. Nothingof this kind appears. 
Why not ? Jlecause Mr. Lilson has tried to explain 
an uiK'qiial vertical subsidence, due to unequal 
compression of the mortar beds, as the result of a 
transverse movement pro<luced by vaulting thrust 
operating from the to]) of the na\o. It is" useless 
to say that the cracks have been pointed up or 
tilled in. If they have been so filled in, an abrupt 
change of surface would still be visible. 


FK, 7.— ('HVtK" VI Till. VM>;' KM) Ol- JHF 1 lUFuKll'M WALL, 
NiiRTH SIDE (BAY 1, o ). UHF DIVAIKITR OF THi: DISC ON 
^rHVLVOKX BOD < rON-IDFRABLY BEYOND HIE I’LANE OF 
MLAMODMIM') I- 0^ INI 

rrom a Brooklyn Museum enlArgemout, Seiies of L0U7. 

thrust (f g, 7). On Mr. Bilson’s theory the farther 
crack seen on the right hand in the cut should 
represent a fracture in the wall with an abrupt 
outward break of 3^ inches at the triforium pave- 



iJcLlll llniii ;i .Mu--rilMI <■] I l.l i M '1 1 1 
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inent, and this oiuwai’d break should amount to 
inC'hes at the toi3 of the triforium 
Xothin<^ of the kind appears. Although there are 
two cracks rather than one, as mentioned by Mr. 
lliRon, his case would not be bettered by dividing 
the fractures called for between the two. (The 
circular disc on the rod beside the triforium parapet 
has an outside diameter of 5!^ inches, but is ccn- 
siderai)ly beyond the planes of measurement } 

Fig. }S shows the crack, cauitiniiing the one seen 
in hg. 5, through the triforium arch and through 
the sill of the clerestory window, as mentioned by 
Mr. Ihlson. On Mr. Ihlson's theory the crack in 
the window sill ought once more to be an outward 
fracture of 0';^^ inches and upwards, but no such 
fracture appears. Fig. 8 also include'^ the next 
bay, 8, 5, and ouMit to show fractures of 1^] inch 
in the window sills above the triforium arches in 
that bay.^ But no cracks at all are quoted for this 
bay above the triforium and none worth mentioning 
appear. Those quoted for 8, 5 in the spandrils are 
too inbigniticant for illustration ; the enlargement 

-r inches. The total leces^^ion ot the sixth pier 
(^Nt). B, hg. 1 ) is 74 inches (see table of measures accepted 
by Mr. Bilson). This estimate is obtained as follows (see 
requoted explanations, page 717): — 

111. lies 

I’lumb from tiifoiium to arcade cap. with 
photographic measuiement, by surveyoi's 
rod disc, on de-ired plane . . . -3} 

Tiitciium inclination, c-timated foi 24 feet 
trom actual j>lmnb of loot dtciiual 0 20 
with line ot 15 feet . . . . • 

Cleie^tury vaulting shatt estimated for height 
ot 13 teet 4 inches from the same plumb . I 7 

Subtract an inch for projection of the vault- 
ing .-haft beyond the pier at aioade cap . 7} 

This subtraction is necessary in order that the combination 
estimates may start fioin the same -surface us the sin,ele 
measures for recession from base to vaulting, obtained by 
other enlargements for three pier^^ of the north bide {see 
table). These mea'^ures start fiom the -urface of the per- 
pendicular pier at the ba-e. The combination estimates, 
from measures actually taken in detail, are each inci eased 
by an inch, because computed above the arcade capital, 
and because the vaulting shafts project an inch on the noith 
side. On the south -ide only one vaulting shaft >0 piojects 
(No. 4, tig. 1 ), and subtractions are not necGbSury. 

1 nolle- 

t Piei 3. — Disc measurement from arcade cap to 

tri folium stiing . . . . -3^ 

Tiitonum plumb estimate tor 24 feet, at 
the late of 0*20 in 15 feet .... .>j 


Rier 5. — Di-c measurement from arcade cap to 

tiiforiuui string 3] 

Triforium plumb estimate for 24 feet, at 
the late of 0’25 in 15 feet . . . . 4J 

8 j 

Excess recession for vaulting shaft of pier 5, 
at le\ el of triforium ceiling . . ‘If 


from which hg. 8 is taken shows one of these 
cracks, and shows both spandrils with plane 
surface. 

The next illustration, fig. 9, carries us to the 
exterior parapet on the north side, at the base of 
the clerestory, which is the ceiling of the triforium, 
designated by M. l)uiand as the galerie bans bonis. 
The level corresponds to that just under the window’s 
in tig. s. A surveyor’s red (disc 8 by 10 inches) 
leans against the column. Consider that the 
middle culoiiette of the pier is about 8 inches in 
profile diameter. Consider that a forward break 
in the masonry of the wTndow sill, of 6 | inches, and 
nearly equal in amount to the profile diameter ot 
this colunette, is called for at this point by Mr. 
Bilson' s theory. It need hardly be meiniuned that 
no possible repairs could conceal exterior breaks of 
the given character and extent.'^ If such breaks 
existed it w’ould be incredible that they had not 
been mentioned by M, Durand. It is no less 
surprising that Mr. Bilson neglects to i^tate that 
he has inspected these easily accessible points 
with a view’ to the observation of fractures.?' It 
is much more convenient and much more con- 
vincing to have fractures under your very feet 
than it is to inspect them at a lofty height in the 
interior from the pavement of the nave. However, 
if such breaks really existed, it would not have 
been left to Mr. Bilson to find and explain them, 
or to me to inspire Mr. Bilson wdth the thought 
that they ought to exist. On the contrary, the 
194 inches widening at 5, G wxmld in that case 
be a matter of ancient history, embalmed in M. 
Durand’s exhaustive work as known for many 
generations. 

An illustration similar to tig. 9 is availalile, 
though not tniblisbed, for the giflo ic bans ho)'(]b on 
the south side of the Cathedral, showdng the exterior 
W'indow’ sill 2, I. Here a transver->e fracture oi 
inches " is called for by Mr. Bilsun’s theory, but 
the sill show's neither fractures nor cracks. 


It mui>t be I'eineiubeieJ that 2 iiiebt- uut of 12 iiwlit-'S 
total measure tor lecession at pier 5 aie ci edited to eon- 
^tructiNv sti‘pping hack ot the clere-tory \aulting -halt i-te 
explanations of tir-t IRply. page 47, and al-o i)age 73:> and 
tig. 12 of this Paper), and tlie-e 2 inc-he^ cannot be tigured 
ini' tiaetuies. 

ilr. Bil-on's own calculations would call tor a total of 
4\ inehes tian-verse fracture- in thi- hay at the -pringimj: 
ot the vault, but hi- case 1 - not bcttcied l’\ icdiiction to a 
total of 2^ iiRlies. 

The platform it-elf i- covered with lead, but the -ill i- 
not, and the outei edge of the plattorm 1 - not hrukeii. 

t He repoits on the Hying buttress at 3i', h, and must 
ha\e been at the ^ery ^pot. unle-s this obsei\at]on was 
made from the le-s convenient aisle rouf lower down. 
t Tier 4. — Disc measure from aicade cap to tii- inoias 

folium filing 21- 

Tiitoiiuin plumb e-tuuate for 24 feet at the 
rate of 0 13 in 15 teet 21- 

3 } 
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The failure i f the Rejoinder to make any re[)ort 
whatever of uhs a‘\ ation-> for cracks alonir tlu ;/< i ; ics 
bd/ib ^>dhib i" in curious coiura-t 'with tiie 
d. ginatisin of it:? li'^t of cracks lower dow n. Clearly 



1 c'.. ‘.'—IHL (^\LLIUL i{. NmIUH LUU :iN<r LA' I . 

1 oTii t r.’f>,.i;iyn M'’.'* lI' 11 f 111 11 j-. ’•il* iU Tlio 'ill Oi 1 '1 i- mi 

^ !in to ’\ hi> h th-’ m*M'iU uni' ut' ut ,i' t m c 

t» ii'l ill ;liUi v ru tAkun. 1 ' Tfrutuiml at <Ii't lth’i ' ii');" rl >* 

o.yn.iPtm nr op. eri'U of thu pimpat The Tiunt"-o .ph 
t' t “'ll It'll ) .r 11 If -’an* Ir ul-o -no.V' thobtii'l m tli*' almnnn lit 
01 t'lu u,,luLiiu- uii’l uu tUu oucur uigu ot thu paraput. 


the fractuib ^ in trau^\<.r>i direciioiu which are 
Lalhdfi r iiN iMr. IkKiUi’^ t'ls- ru -Inuiki :nerta<e 
in iiua-ureinuit Wilhliu In ie lit .* nd wnh the in- 
ert a^i i't aeci-leiital uudinata)!!. M.irnOmp, nu tlie^e 
[)ara}aU'' tin- t l•^Lr\L•r w in dn.e: e .ntacl \\ith the 
nu'i'Uiry. IK- tin v>'.wh it w .th li.unK and h i-t. 
It 1" lIo^' t.) h - It. th. n. that the 

catalo',;'!.' nf L' u k'' w Ip. Ik it un_’ht t*' la din 

d ’ h . iolliOMnu' aii'.Mr;' an ultiniatv [ucnt hkink 
UNeUhiuV , ot Mr. lUK . a /" I '- mU -' v . 

Mr. iiil'tui > ou te iicnt ni hi" |n *‘i • pti.ui that 
th.-ri‘ niU": i*. a ia.^i il tia. plan "t th- cathedral 
at and aho\ e til' hxtl'U th tr I- ri um, t nimd* i ilia" 
that the tov.cr p.t. : " aia* [arp. nilicular aiul that the 
utliM" ar.‘ iiiLlintd. Hi" uithciilty i" that he did 
Hot take nua"Ureiiu nt" for nu:"iniLti\e I'Liid" in 
plan in the ;/•/.. f s /A. If he luid dioiie "O 

his theory would have died in birtii. Fic. U "hows 
the line ^iretclie'l imm one t xtrLiiiiiy i f the parapet 
to the other which wa" ii'-ed in takinathe niea"ure- 
nieiits for a constructive i-eiid in pLin. Even in 
the "Uiall dimensions m ha. 9 the curve can he 
seen in the outer tdae of the ]>arapeL and in the 
alianiineiit of the column", A similar unpublished 
illustiVLtioii 1" extant f. r the "outh pide. 

IV. 

The (|Ue"tion has lon-inso far, left open, as to the 
"Pecial t ause id tin* vt rtical "uh:ridt nee ^\hic]^ pro- 
duced the ciMck" in il.e aica-le" of the nave at the 
eastern "pandril" i f 1, 0> . 2, 4 ha". 4. d, ac. . 
Mr. Bil"Oii‘" tlieory of tin "v crack", that they were 
caU"ed h\ vaultnia tin U"t fruui the hiah nave, now 
appeal’" to he n- t only mi'talieii and fal"e. hut even 
quite reckh cnii-idei ma tliat tlie facts which are 
illustrated 'ny the hv". 4~U inclu"ive. were easily 
within the limit" ot hi" own nh"eiaation and lay, 
in poiue cires. at his \ery in "everal parts of 
the cathcdrjl. Tliei’etou* u niiaht ai)pear that any 
further cli"CU"^ion of the CfiU"es of the"e spandril 
crack" would he quite acidcinic and an iiiinGces"ary 
expan"ion of the c» uiirovi r"y. At all events the 
prohahh* caii"t might ap[)ear to he an unequal 
c )inprefsi(_ui of the mortar beds, as between piers 1 
and 8 and jiici *" 2 and 4, 

It liatipeii", liowevei’, that the most important, if 
not tile only, came of the"e cracks wiis that which 
produced the fiacturm m the iriforium lintels 
tig. 10, E . A" tlu Ih j‘ ind»r argument (page <SH) 
abi.ut tliC"'* lintels is alt 'uether it" most curious 
and astounding feature, the di>cn^>ion of the true 
ciniM* of the "pandiil ciMcks become" neceS"ary. as 
connected with tiie question ot the lintels. 

Viollet-le-Euc ha^ pointt*d out that the downfall 
at ]>enuvais 'w.is n -t, pirimarily, ilue to vaulting 
thi’ust. it was tile ri'"ult of a (hiring development 
()i a "vstem < f support found at Amiens, and thence 
borro\ved,‘' This was tiie system of combining 


IJut., IV., pagO " ITU, 171, \Mtli iliu"tiatiun. 
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Column^ composed ul; inoiiolitlnc drama, placed ot 
dclit (cleavage aprij^lit), with the piers of ordinary 
laasonry construction. This <\stuii at Amiens is 
bhow'n ]>y 10, in which the supports at the 

lieadsot the dying buttresses are cylindrical columns 
(monolithic in cross section and with 1 docks on 
(h-lit), one placed a])ONe the other : the lower one 
renting on the triforiuin wall, while the inner 
piers <u})p trt the main load of the vaulting. *' 
Viollet-le- Due's article on Con>-truction ha^ ex- 
plicitly de<eribL‘d and illustrated this system of 
suppjrt at Amiens, and has extdicitly explained 
the function and nature of sudi columns, composed 
of blocks placed tn ddii. Cylindrical columns, 
composed of monolithic druiu'^, are naturally built 
of fewer blocks than are used in the masonry of 
piers, and to obtain the desired greater height in 
the drums they are placed cn dclit — that is, with 
the “beds or chaivage upright. The object is to 
obtain a more slender and a more rigid support 
than that ottered by ma-onry piers, because the 
mortar bed- lieing less numerous than in the ma- 
sonry pier-, the settlement due to compression of 
the mortar bed-, is correspondingly dimini-'hed. 

At Deauvais, when the interior jners settled, as 
re.-ult of the drying out of the mortar beds,"t- the 
colonettes e?i dclit, w'hich did not settle as much 
as the pier-, for reasons explained, could not sup- 
port the consequent lnading(not thrust) which was 
thrown on them. They were broken down by the 
overloading and gave way. Hence the weight and 
thrums t of the vault came entirely on the heads of 
the hying buttresses, and the disaster followed. It 
is distinctly stated that the enormous edifice would 
have preset ved a perfect stability if the columns 
di dclit at Beauvais had been of better building 
stone, and that the logic of the construction was 
perfect. It was poor material which was at fault. I 
This recital shows the importance attached by 
Yiollet-le-Duc i > the unequal compressibility of 
mortar beds, due in this instance to the juxtaposi- 
tion of columns eii dclit with piers of ordinary 
masonry and more mortar beds, and his opinion 
that vaulting thrust was not the primary cause of 
disaster at Beauvais. 


Tile dutinetion hetwuen loading and thru'^t ha- to be 
eon-idfu-d luac. Viollot-lo-Duc’;? tliroiy of Gothic con- 
-iruction is that ot a |>icr umdeied rigid by it-- loading 
that tliL- .li-le tliiu^t nl^\ard below, and the na\e thiu^t 
out \s aid abo\e, iieutiali-e one another. The nave thrust 
is thu- conveited into loadinc;. unle-< the equilibrium is 
disturbed, and on!\ tlien aie the llyiii;::; huttre-se- needed. 
Diet. JV., pa^^e 74, " I /are buutaut e&t snnplemeiit un 
ub-t u le o]ipo-<' non p{>int au\ ino-'-iions ubhques, niai- a 
leur etlel m Tequilibie ^eualt de s-e deian;j;er.’' 

7 I Ui IV , paue- IStb ISl : Les dt ^ordresqui sc soiit 
niaiiitt >le- dan- la coii-tructiou sont ^<‘nu^ ton- de la; ees 
eoUtiiette-, trop l;lv'■!e^. -e sont bii-t'e-, c.ir die-? ne pnu- 
\aiint o'-i-tci .'i la cdiargo ipii -c rep<n’ta sur dies, lovsipie 
les pile- inteiieures Miireut a tasser^uo i^iiitaU' hi (/r s^uu- 
rio)i dcs fiioi lie) 

J IHit , IV., pa^e- 174, 17o. 


At Amiens the unequal compressibility of the 
columns oi dcht, and ot the associated piers, has 
only resulted in the fracture of a certain number of 
lintels in the triforium, due to the unequal and 
greater subsidence of the piers, and this subsidence 
is not onlv due to the greater number of mortar 


beds, but aDo to the fact 
that the piers support the 
main loading of the vault- 
ing.'" This cause of the 
fractured lintels at Amiens 
has been dtscrihed by AI. 
Durand, in conformity 
with the explanation just 
ottered, and in a passage 
^vhich I have quoted in 
my Beply. 

Air. Bilsun's Criticism 
attributed the fractured 
triforium lintels to the 
vaulting thrust (page 
410). In my BeiMy I 
quoted the wholly dihe' 
rent and correct explana- 
tion given by AI. Durand, 
suggesting that Air. Bits on 
had overlooked it, and I 
will now quote it again r; 
— • ' Lacomijrcbbihili tc d es 
lid) ties ijitcriciirc et pos- 
tcricuredii pilicr se iron- 
vant inojale par suite de 
la rhjiditc dc la colonnc 
G, (jut est C)i dclit, un 
certain nonihre de lin- 
tcau.r E se so tit hrises.'' 
AI. Durand’s footnote thus 
says that the compres- 
sibility of the interior and 
posterior parts of the sup- 
ports, being unequal, on 
account of the rigidity of 
the column Cl, which is 
built en dclit (H is, of 
course, to be included), a 
certain number of lintels 
were broken in conse- 
quence. But Mr. Bilson’s 
Ixejoinder says : La 

Tim unequal and -ilightly 
pieater -ub-idenoo of the 
pieiN, as coinpaied xxith the 
exteiior bnttre--es. wa- even 
foreseen and de-ired at 
Amiens. See Diet., IV., pa^e 
170, for ill a -t ration and 
lea-oim of -tat ns eonnectod 
vith the action ot the but- 
tre-se-. 

i i'ailicdt ah' d'Amitais. 
Georges Duiand. Tome I'g 
page ’2’2‘2, note. 




1 luN I UL 1 \ iiirnu 'll., a- 
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cumpressibiliti- Jes pLirtiu-^ ut pu'^tt riuurc' 

(111 pilk‘ 1 * ^0 ti'ouvaiu iih'uMlo” iuiplit< niovt-uu lU, 
"(hill ihl'i hlUL € Dii'}! t CililOH'l Jltlic f•^C'L ■ I ■ ‘ ' i L /';/ 
tJif ihrubt o/ tJie fUtre raiih.'' ^ Now cohil'^ tin 
even iii-av iistoiii-liiiiir ^Lituuioiit : “i lune M. 
l)iUMnd ?« authority fur sayiuu: tliai be entirely 
aLrreL'> w ith iiie on point.” In that ca<e Mr. 
Bii-on ba> l)urandN authoiity fur ^t.aiii'^^ that 
a (lislucatii 'll called by une'pial (.uinFre->d)ility uf 
the masonry (.an only have been caused byNauliinu 
thrust — l.e. by another cause than tie* unetjual 
compressibility of the mas'inry. 

Fortunately, M. Furanil's uriuinal suueuient 
needs no explanation, and \dullet-le-l )uc's autho- 
rity Will replace his own, if he retracts ur modihes 
it. Thus, presumiiiy^ that the unetiual subsidence 
of Certain piers of the nave in the Cathedral uf 
Amiens has been properly explained by Yiollet-le- 
1 hic, if not by i\L Durand, it only remains to impiire 
whether the triforium lintels of the piers o and 4, 
be-ide which the •^pandril cracks occur, are auiomt 
those which exhibit the debated fractures. If such 
fractures are found in the triforium lintels of piers 
3 and 4, the -pandril cracks are also explained by 
the same settlement. Fortunately the Dejoinder 
can be<tuoted for pier 4.^ As for pier 2, the frac- 
ture is shown hs an enlaritement exhibit, one of 
nine for the triforium (with camera back of the 
position taken for tig. 7 u 

Mr. Dils Ill’s controlling idea that ‘Miiovement ” 
in a cathedral must always be explained by ** thrust 
of the nave vault ” is very explicitly illu-tratol in 
the preceding paragraphs, and these paragraphs 
categorically challenge and contradict this opinion. 

Y. 

^Ye are n )W prepared to examine the Kejoinder’s 
elaborate account of the cracks and distortions in 
the nave vaulting ; fur the same di--locations which 
caused the spandril cracks and the fractured lintels 
must necessarily explain many of the cracks in 
the wall cells of the vaulting. The well attested 
percolations of water in various parts of the vault- 
ing, followed by frost and the expansion of the 
joints produced by ice, would explain others. Of 
th(‘ cracks and distortions of the nave vaulting 
.Mr. Dilson has given a catalogue, covering, with 
his discussion of them, two columns and a half 
(pages HS, HD), No doubt the eil'ect is imposing for 
the rapid reader, and calculated to give pause to 
experts, who will doubtlc'^s hold their opinions in 
suspense until some re})ly is made. 

Now what is the matter in debate? It has 
recently appeared that the widening in the Amiens 
nave is very considerably greater than has ever 
been previously supposed, either by Mr. Dilson, or 

Jhihc^ b\ W. H. ('r, 

1 •• Some ot the lintels o\ei’ the trit'oriuni passa^^e are 

truetured, iimong them that behind the pier 4 " (page ssy 


by antulle eDt . The luea^iaa S aecepled i'V Mr. 

DiD .11 total as follows ; — 
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1. p lu the 'late t'f my lhpl\ llu ha-'t rLee'"'iun at 
the cru--ing, north -i'U , wa^ -nj>po''ed by Mr. FiDon 
to be 3 \ iiichi s at the '-uiuh-W'e-t pit r, and the di\ ( r- 
genee.'' in the nave waae --t iled by him to be “ (.er- 
tainl\ nut greater and nu -'t }'rubably much le>''. 

?^Ir. ihlson also 'stated that “ M. l>uiMnd has uK.st 
kindly }daced his intimate know ledge (»f the Cathe- 
dral at my disp -al, " A frum which we may safely 
conclude that M. Durand appro\ed (4 ?^Ir. Dilson's 
view'^ on this hea'l. Now Mr. Dilsi-n i^ careful to 
assure us that he had noted the “very pronounced’’ 
cracks in tlie vaulting rib- and vault cell- of the 
we-tern bays (w'here he assures us that they are 
more prominent than elsewhere) “ before 1 had 
seen Mr. Goodyear’^ Jleply.'’ii l)oes it nut there- 
fe'^re inevitably tulluw that he and M. Durand had 
formerly considered 7 inches an excessive allow'- 
aiiee for the amount of accidental thrust w'hich 
had cau-ed these dilapidation- ? In the original 
Criticism the-e knowm dilapidations were supposed 
to result from an accidental w'idening of ‘‘most 
prol*ably much less ” than 7 inches. But nowMt 
appears that they will ea-ily account for 191, inches. 
AYhat is the explanatitui of this change in the state 
of affairs ? It is a distressing illustration of Mr. 
B II son’s elastic methods of argument, and of his 
indifference to the exact relations uf cause and 
result, t ) find that the same cracks and distortions 
which w'ere once good for “much less ” than 7 inches 
are now' good for 19 !> inches. Naturally it is not 
necessary for me to do more than say that 1 am 
w'illing to make the same allowance for dilapida- 
ti(.ms which Mr. Bilson and M. Durand formerly 
thought sufficient, viz. something much less than 
7 inches accidental widening, charging the rest to 
intentional construction. Or else it is incumbent 
on Mr. Bilson to state that he lias discovered pre- 
viously unnoticed dilapidations ; but he expressly 
informs ns that the most important ones, now’' ela- 
honitely described, were jinwiously know'll to him. 

In his Bejoinder (page S7) Mr. BiDoii al-o (piotes 
“ the dilapidations described in the reports of Sam- 
bucy and Grandclas,” but in hi- original Criticism 

Part uf the dispaiityot iiKM'^un'incnt .it this bay lia- 
been noted (footnote, 727) due to ,i r ..n-.tiii('ti\e an<l 
apparently experimi'iital -topping ].:trk i.f 2 inelu-- in the 
uppoi ineniber of tin* \aiilttng ffi.ifr on tlir north -ide 
(tig, 12 and p. 7od). As far a- slop<>- aie conernu-d. wbotbci 
intended or ac(.identai, tiiey would tigiire 17 to 171 inches. 

t Cntni^ni, pagt' ll-l, 

J Ii)ul. page 101. 

^ Footn(.)te, page SO, Pejoinder. 
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he had already at great length '*' rehearsed the 
accounts given by M. Durand of the dilapidations 
reported by Sambucy and Grandclas* He had 
already then mentioned them as “ frightful.” If 
we had not read M. Durand*-^ book we still knew, 
from the Criticism, about Grandclas' report of 
1805, that : “ In several bays the vaults are sepa- 
rated from the walls in such a disturbing manner 
that in many places it is possible to put the hand 
between the ogive and the wall,” Ac. In June 
1906 we knew as much as Mr. Bilson told us in 
December 1907. In June 1906, 7 inches widening 
^\as “most probably” a good deal too much to 
allow for all this. In December 1907, 19]j inches 
is just about right. 

Mr. Bilson says : “ M. Durand tells me that he 
believes that the nave vaulting has been repaired, 
but that these repairs have been cuhiparatlcely 
slight f as its condition did not need extensice 
repair.'' t Is there any expert who is prepared to 
say that repairs of fissures for the widenings just 
quoted could be called “comparatively slight”? 
Viollet-le-Duc says that the nave at Amiens “ has 
never been distorted or thrust outward.” ~ Mr. 
Bilson says (page 89). about this quotation, that 
Viollet-le-Duc “ was a practical man and must 
have known that the movement in the nave of 
Amiens was insignificant compared with that in 
some churches with which he had to deal.” But 
what Yiollet-le-Duc says is that there has been no 
perceptible movement. Moreover, I do not agree 
with Mr. Bilson that ^ iollet-le-Duc would have 
considered such fissures insignificant, or that he 
would have spoken of a church which exhibited 
such fissures as not having suffered from thrust 
{jii drfonnee ni deversle). Nor is Mr. Bilson quite 
ingenuous in suggesting that widenings of such 
amount were known, before my studies, to be com- 
mon in French Gothic. M. Choisy may be pre- 
sumed to have experience in this matter, and he 
says of the 20-inch widening at Rheims that the 
facts would appear to be improbable if they were 
not verified by photography, 

The rise of the transverse joints in the wall cells 
above a straight horizontal line is only 20 inches, 
in a clear width of 40 feet 10 inches. Thus almost 
the entire amount of widening at these joints would 
have to be figured for fissures. Now Mr. Bilson’s 
account of the cracks in the wall cells is a curious 
anticlimax when the known facts are considered. 
He says (page 88) that “In some bays there is 

* The t'litiie page 410. 

f Footnote, page S7, Repnnder. Ittilies by W. H, G. 

J “ Cependant cette nef . . . ne s'est m defoiniee ni 
d/oi'C'^ee. r^a construction n'a ^ubi aucunt' alt< ration sen- 
sible.’ Dirt.. II. . pagp 3SJ. 

^ lii'jnhi'i. Acatlri)! e drs Inso el Jjt’Ucs- 

Tjdtics, bulletin dWoHt. page^ 19*2-o. Choisy <ays 
oi the enlargements, some of which he showed to the 
Acideniv: “II sorait '^onliaitable (ja’une partie, an nioin-, 
de cette piecieu^e collection put tigurer panni doeu- 
ineiits dans nos in usees.*’ 


ynuie than 0)ie such crack in the wall cell.” There- 
fore, in some bays there is only cne crack in the 
wall cells of a given side. But there is no fioint at 
which the widening at the joints of the wall cells 
is less than 12 inches, or 6 inches, more or less, to 
a side. Therefore, where Mr. Bilson saw only one 
crack, it must have been a single fissure (filled in, 
of course) of at least about 6 inches width, even 
in the minimum widening, which is absurd. ^ 

Again ; compare the report of Grandclas. It 
mentions fissures between the vaulting cells and 
the wall, into which the hand could be inserted, as 
the cases of most extreme gravity, in the way of 
fissures, which were known to him. Certainly such 
fissures, of possibly Ik inch parting, ought to be a 
cause for grave alarm ; but what an anticlimax this 
statement offers, when compared with the fissures 
which are called for when the theory of accident is 
applied to widenings of the now accepted amount. 
How could such fissures be reconciled with M. 
Durand's statement that the repairs of the nave 
vaulting have been “comparatively slight”? 

Thus the Rejoinder’s complaint {page 89) may 
now be noticed, that I “ never mention the iron 
ties,” which were inserted over the vaulting in the 
nave and choir by Grandclas. The reason is 
partly given by Mr. Bilson himself, who quotes M. 
Durand’s remark that the rep)ort of Grandclas 
which called for the iron ties “ seems exaggerated,” 
in spite of the fact that he was allowed to put them 
in. There is still another reason. Partings between 
the wall and vaulting, into which the hand can be 
inserted, ought to have caused serious alarm. Some 
movement must have taken ifface ; what this move- 
ment was I shall presently undertake to estimate, 
and if iron ties were thought necessary then, there 
is no reason now for saying that they were inad- 
visable. Moreover, Grandclas would naturally have 
ascribed the entire widening, of which he was 
aware, to thrust, just as iMr. Bilson does now, and 
this must have infiuenced his action in inserting 
the iron ties. 

VI. 

We come now to the distorted vaulting ribs.i 
The fairest way to deal with these is to publish a 
telephoto (fig. 11), showing all the transverse ribs 
which exhibit distortions, and to point out that Mr. 
Bilson agrees with me in considering the distortion 

As a matter of fact I ha\ e considerublv umlerstated 
the amount of fissiivt s which are called for by the accepted 
latO'- of inclination. The inclinations which aie acceptetl 
for tlie height of the capitals, at the sprin^nng of ihe vault- 
ing, continue to the tops of the dere-tory windows (as they 
also do at Rheinis). Thus the widening at the transverse 
joints of the wall cells is one thiid greater than it is at the 
level of the capitals. At this higlier le^el the minimum 
widening is lb inches, and the minimum width nt a single 
hssure w^onld therefoie be about S inebes. on the line of 
the tiansveiso joint. 

1 Critici-m, page 410. 

J Diagram, page 89, Rejoinder. 
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shown ill the rib at the tifth bay of iny numbering, 
(o, 0, fi.LT. 1) us the most marked.” The Rejoinder 
announces minor distortions as follows : trans\ erso ; 
9, 10, south half ; 11, 12, north half ; 18, 14, 
north lialf. All the^e ribs are well illustrated by 
the telephoto (compare tig. 1, Durand plan, for 
location >. I do not agree that the north side ef 
l:h 14 shows di-tortiun and appeal to the tele- 
photo. The diagonal libs mentioned as distorted 
are 1, 4; 7, 10; 9, 12 : all nortli side. They do 
not -how well in the telephoto, and we will rt-tiun 
to the transvtr-e 7, G, as Iteing the ‘‘incst marked 
di-tortion. by mutual con-eiu. 

We will now imiuire what transverse libs are 
not mentiotKd by IMr. Bilson as di^torted. They 
are 8, 4 ; 7. S ; 17, 16; and 17, 1>:^. The ‘“accepted ” 


bince it appears that 15 inches widening has 
caused no distortion in transveise 7, it would 
api'ear that we might allow the d fference between 
17 inches at 7, 8, and 19b inches at o, 6, for the 
v^idening due to thrust which caused the distortion 
at 5, G. About this amount of allowance will 
appear later on, and from entirely diherent con- 
siderations, to be proper. 

It is impossible to discuss the distortion of the 
transverse rib at 5, G, without noting, as Mr. 
Bilson has al-o done, the excess cf the northern 
widening at pier 5, which is 12 inches, as against 
7^; on one side and 9i on the other, neither of the 
corresponding transverse ribs showing distortion. 
This leads us to remember that 2 inches out of 12 
represent a constructive stepping back in the upper 



Fi<. 12, -VAi ri \i 1.-, N<'U I H 7,2, 11, no VI inrirvir nr i in iiiki-ini:v iMmvv . ■'UnuiNt, nii -'ll rrisii n vi k ni 

"flAtl .'i. IIIL nil IN lur 1 Ilnlndu \ini, 'lAKlN 1 UnM 111' lU'Jll i.All-LKV AIl'A'l' IHL nUilAV Lnl T, LM.AUui D IN UAIb-lONi: 1 -Un\l 
A 5 CY 7 rUINl, DUntjKlW Ml M UM '■nUt*' OF 1207. 


widening at 8, 4, is 14 inches at the capitals ; the 
“ accepted *’ widening at 7, is 17] inches at the 
capitals. It would therefore appear, l n bir. Bilson's 
own 'allowing, that iridcnliujs <>/ 11 iUid 17 inches 
cfist at Anuen^ irhich have dtsloilcil the 
trajisvc} rihs. ^Moreover, 'Mw BiBon ^‘agrees” 
(page S9) ti) my jio^ition that, “if the oaulting 
arches have gone down they must have become 
distorteil, and if tlu'y have been distortCM], that 
di'^tortion must ho vi:?il)lo.” Why then is it in- 
visible in the transverse ribs 8, 1; 7, S ; 18, 14; 
17, IG ; 17, 18? Clearly, because they have nut 
gone <l(nvn, Thcretore iMr. 1 bison must suppose 
that tile ribs have spread accidentally, 17 inches 
at 7 , 8, without going dotvn, which is nonsense.' 

* The JU-ioiiuler (page s;») hnl-t- on the rib distonions 
to die elTci't lh.it : •* In many ca-e< it is impossible to reach 
a position from which a good \ie\v could be obtained," but 


member of the vaulting shaft (hg. 12). When these 
2 inches are subtracted, it appears that the slope of 
the pier 5 is closely eijual to that of piers 7, 9 and 
11 on the same side (table at page 717). 

There is no other instance of stepping back in 
any vaulting shaft at Amiens. It was evidently a 
c. nstructive experiment, and it has occurred to me 
that the unequal and extra widening thus intro- 
duced may have weakened the transverse rib and 
caused the distortion above that pier.' 

7, S is between V, (1 ,ind P, 10, and can be a^ easil\ ^cen as 
either of them. At all events it well shown by tlie 
telephoto. 

^ ill St. Jacques, at llheims, there aie three ditferent 
methods of widening in as many havs, the | 3 U'is corre- 
sponding hypaii-. In one of the^'C ba^ s t\No ^ncees-ivt* 
sections ot the vaulting -haft> over the piers aie pei)>en- 
dieulav on hotli -ides, and the widening is obtained Ijv 
successive -tepping hack of perpendicular sections ck 
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Tn rlK nKitcei' the air.oimt of sctiuuait at 
the cru\Mi of the vaultiiiLT, ^^hicil w< iiiil rt-iilt 
from aceitkntal Mr. r>ik( n ha-^ eMrrt‘ct<.<l 

my tstimate in :i manner ^^hich mu^t he admitted 
to be correct in theory, .sine hi^ [)rt mi^^ed 

facts to have happened as he siippO'<es tliem to 
happen. I have e'^timated the luwerim/ at the 
crown, in case of accidental dixeri^aice, to he one- 
half the divere-ence, or lO incdies for an aced- 
dental widciiiiiLr of 20 inches. Mr. Bikon points 
out/‘' in effect, that thi< estimate only con^idta*'; 
what ^\ould happen if a f’rotiiie vaultiipct had 
-traierht riln, and that an antecedent liattenima 
out and ^straighteninp^ of the ciir\ing rib- would 
considerably reduce this e-timate. Undoubtedly 
this is true in theory. The evidence that any Clothic 
vaulting had carefully straightened out ail its 
ribs, before it decided to lower at the crown, would 
be Cjuite interesting and would certainly reduce my 
e-timate. Mr. Bilson may know churches which 
illustrate this interesting stage of the arrested deve- 
lopment of accidental “refinementsU but I do not. 
However. I agree to his opinion (page 89) that ab- 
sence of settlement at the crown ”... ‘'must be de- 
cided by the condition of the ribs themselves,” and 
will leave this branch of the subject with the rejec- 
tion that transverse ribs 3. 4 ; 7, 8 ; 13, 14 ; Id, 10 ; 
17, 18 : prove that there has been no settlement at 
the crown in the nave at Amiens, as far as those 
ribs are concerned, and such settlement is called 
for in their ca>e by the accepted widening measures, 
if thrust had produced them. 

VII. 

After di'.posing of Mr. Bilson ’s theories, I am 
naturally led to consider what his Eejoinder has to 
say about my own demonstration. This prove- that 
the outward inclinations of the vaulting shafts at 
Amiens include the masonry of the spjuidrils of 
the arcades, that the inclinations uniformly boLrin 
at the same })oint, viz., just over the'” arcade 
capitals, and that the'^e inclinations, at that p(dnt, 
are opposed to the aisle thrust to\\ard the nave. 
The demonstration proves that the inclinations 
are not the result of aisle thrust, la ‘cause the 
majority of the piers (and all on the north >ide) 
are perpendicular, and linally the demonstration 
appeals to the fact that the inclinations (which 
include the tri fori urn arcades) are in straiglit lines 
up ti) the nave \uuUing, whereas they would bend 
outwaivl at or above tlie triforiuni, if thrust from 
the nave vn tilting loul produced them. I4g, 13 is 
intended to recall the points illu^tmted l)y various 
cuts of larger size in the original Beply. 


-liaft r.AiH ruiiental \.Liuainn- Lave oiliei ilUo- 
tratien-;, as in Troyes Cathedial, wheie the ( a-ti rn cio-.-.in'-- 
l-ier-^ chuii<_-e aiel aimim4i tlie piteli of tin* \\)ilenin- alioiu 
lialt-way up, tliu^ tunnin^i in the pn'r-. The 

diniini^hea jdteh rontinuc-^ up to the vaiiltiiie On the 
theory ot tliiun tlie pudi „u^4it to increase, nut aiuuui-h. 

■ Kejomder. page st). ;in4 footnote. 


The la joinder di-m:-'t - this di moi'.-tration iih 
carefi*!, and prbai^s ^ieniheant, biwiiy; with 
a -bglitiuL^ rtlueiae, ^\iIh <31 inieli'pu luiisible 
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suggestion, and with a quibble about the straight 
lines. 

The incomprehensible suggestion (page 87) re- 
lates to the point that the inclinations begin at 
the arcade capitals and against the aisle thrust. 
Mr. Dilson says : ‘‘This argument appears to me 
to be based on a misconception as to the direction 
of the thrusts, a misconception which might be re- 
moved by a study of Viollet-le -Due’s article on 
Construction,” then referring to page 65 and fig. 84 
of that article. 

From some preceding portions of this Reply it 
would appear that Mr. DiDon’s own studies of 
Viollet-le-Duc's article on CDnstructiun have been 
alh )wed to fall into abeyance. Nearly all the passages 
cited in this Paper from Viollet-le-Duc have been 
from that article, and it has appeared that Mr. 
r>ilson has not entirely grasped their significance 
as related to causes of sub^^idence and dislocation. 
Under these circumstances I shall take the privilege 
of presuming that the ^‘misconception” is Mr. 
Dilson’s and not mine, and of proving this to be the 
case. Mr. Bilson may note, first, that there are two 
diagrams in Viollet-le-Duc’s article on Construction 
which include the aisle thrust in their figured lines. 
Both these diagrams show it as directed toward the 
nave. He will also find, in the passage relating to 
his quoted fig. 84, that, although the direction of 
aisle thrust toward the nave is not figured there, 
it is expressly mentioned as existing and as being 
neutralised by the nave thrust which is figured. 

The ciisle thrust is, of course, really in both 
directions, but is sd absolutely held in cheek by 
the great exterior buttresses on the outer side that 
its active force is exerted toward the nave. It is 
the undisputed doctrine of Yiollet-le-Duc that the 
aisle thrust to weird the nave is neutralised by the 
loading which is ultimately placed on the piers, 
but that it still exists as a slumbering force, tend- 
ing to maintain the equilibrium of the piers, as 
against the reverse action of the nave thrust at a 
greater height. To quote the words of Yiollet-le- 
Duc in another connection, but directly applicable 
here ; ‘‘The thrust is neutralised, but it exists. It 
is overpowered, but not suppressed.” 

If the pier be too slender for its task, if the 
loading above be insutficient, if the resistance of 
the flying buttresses be too weak, then there are 
two forces working in opposite directions, which 
in fre(]uent theory, and doubtless in occasional 
fact, produce an accidental bend or curve in the 
pier and vaulting shaft ; toward the nave below, 
and away from it above. 8o universally are these 
points recognised that xeerhaps there is not a 
sceptic ill the world as to the widening refine- 
ment who is not positive that these opposing 
forces of lower aisle thrust and higher nave thrust 
have produced the supposed “refinement.” 

Now if I produce, for example, a series of en- 
largements, each wuth its own special plumb-line, 


* Diet, IV., page 50, tig. 32 ; page 74, tig. 40 bis. 


proving that every pier on the north side at Amiens 
is perpendicular up to the capital, then I have 
proven that the bend at Amiens is not caused by 
aisle thrust, because in the latter case the piers 
would lean into the nave. Then if I prove, by 
another series of enlargements, also wfith individual 
plumb-lines in each sjiecial case — and confined to 
the section of the vaulting shaft which lies between 
the arcade capital and the triforium string — that 
the slope includes the masonry of the arcades and 
spandrils, that it begins at the arcade capital in 
every instance, and that it is uniform, wdthin narrow^ 
variations,"*'' on each given side of the nave for the 
whole side, then I have x^toven, in view of the 
uniform direction in straight lines of the inclina- 
tion up to the vaulting of the nave, that the thrust 
of this vaulting did not cause the inclination. It 
is obvious that the resistance to the thrust of the 
nave vaulting increases in the descending line, and 
it is obvious that the resistance becomes x)ractically 
impregnable below the triforium string, not only 
because the enormous weight of the aisle vaultings 
and arcade masonry is added to the resistance of 
the exterior buttresses, but also because the aisle 
thrust toward the nave, although neutralised in 
equilibrium, is still a force, “ oveiqoowered but not 
sux^pressed.” So much stress does Yiollet-le-Duc 
lay on the aisle thrust as counteracting through 
the loaded piers the nave thrust above, that he holds 
that the Hying buttresses are only needed to hold up 
the nave vaulting in case the equilibrium between 
aisle thrust and nave thrust be disturbed.*^ 

Since the resistance to the thrust of the nave 
vaulting increases in the descending line, and since 
that resistance becomes practically imx3regnable 
below the triforium, it results that the vertical lines 
would bend outward above, more than they do 
beUw, even admitting that the inclination beloAV the 
tdforium string down to the arcade capitals had 
been caused by the nave vaulting thrust. 

There are thus two positions involved in one in 
this contention. One position is that under no 
circumstances could supx)03e at Amiens that the 
aisle vaultings, arcade masonry, and spandrils could 
either be compressed or pushed over bodily, so as 
to result in a practically uniform outward slox^e, 
along both sides, reaching from the capitals of the 
Xfiers to the triforium string. The other p esition is, 
admitting for the sake of argument that the nave 
vaulting had thrust in the manner described, that 
it certainly -svould not thrust in st might lines. 

Y^^hen I viNited Rheims in July 1907, it was not 
necessary even to argue these points. It ^vas only 
necessary to ask MM. Margo tin and Martin to sight 
the piers as x^erpendicular, by the lamp wires, to 
verify the existence of the slope in straight lines, 
as beginning against aisle thrust at the arcade 
capitals, and to look up at the weight of the nave 

North sido, 3^ 3^ 4, 4, 3’, 34; ^outb side, ‘dj, 24, 2--^, 
2}. 2-4, 2 (measures from west to east). 

t Passage already quoted in footnote ; see page 729. 
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arcaJf- and ai^le vaiihina. Wia u thu i.‘nl iraniK ut-; 
were '?liOwn lo the architeCL-iusp, ci' >r at Auuui- 
we did nut eVtai ^^alk out fioiu the Sacri-ty into 
the Amnn- iia\A. Aeither at iiluiui- nor at 
AniiLUS the nu a^iiia nieiii^ fur wideunie in id 
to be a leature of tin pri)bkiii by iIk U 

ubo I'xi'.d The puini^ eun-idLa\ 1 w< u -iinply 
the -lope, the pJlUt win re it bee an, the I'e-.-taUee 
and \\eiLrht at that p dnt, aial tin eb-eiice ut out- 
ward bend hieliLi* up. Of all the exp'.rt- who 
examined the new onl trAeiueiu- not one ha- lor- 
te-tnl the positions announced, and many t\['t-rt-. 
have cuncoded them in the ui.j-t out-pokLii and 
\igurou- way. 

Now come- iMr, Til- > 11 , fre-h t'roiu hi-new-tU'ly 
of Amieii- Cathedral, to '-ay, aS to the inclinations 
below the triforiuin, that he thinks tlniv i- a 
'• mi-cuncepti jn to the direction of the thru-t- 
which might be i\ moved by a .'5tudy of hg. K, 1 uf 
Viollet-le-l)ac‘s article on Cun-triictiun. and as to 
the straight line- : “ I am not certain that i\Ir. 
Cruodyear is c >rrect in thinking that the divergence - 
are in perfectly -traight line:? from the arcade* 
caijitals upw'ard. for a comparison of hi- table '' 
with his plumbing- in the triforium pas-age -hows 
that the inclinations are not precisely the -ame.'* 

We wuil now’ te-t Mr. Bilson's -tarement that 
the inclinations aa not pivci-^ly the -unie in the 
triforium passage an<l in the vaulting -iiaft- lower 
down. The height- both of the triforium passage 
and of the vaulting shafts, from arcaile cai'ital- to 
string, are clo-ely egual, being each about li-l feet. 
The measurement- for these sections are a- follow's, 
from w'e^t to ea-t : 

A (. /'l O C ' . 

Tritorium T . . . . , tig lU tg L S,. S 

blicifc iruin iiiu.ek capital to -trill.; . d -. o:. 4. i. -W. og 


k. S, /■ . 

Trill -iiumf .... 
Shaft iruiii aica'lu caj[)itul to -tunc 



Now’ w'hat is the re-ult of rhi- com pari- m V It 
i- that the fifth shaft, nortli side ‘d, Biuwnd [d,ini, 
is out of the -traighi line Odc inch in -bs rgeh That 
is the maximum deviation fruin a straight line on 
the north side for a height of feet. The corre- 
-[londing pier, south -ide iG, Durand plank i- out of 
the straight line '•/ <ni Inch In dsyich and that i> 
the maximum deviation on the south .-ide for a 
lieight of IS feet. i\Ir. ililsoii certainly die- haril.: 


VIII. 

What allowance -liould he made fiU’ accidental 
movement at Amiens ? The uniform excess of 


Page 4"». Pteply ipage 717 ct thi- 
t Tile original plnnin^ in ilu* uitonuiii, with line nr 
15 tier, fiimi wlm h tin nn a-'Uri’iiii in'; are lljuu-d nu ,1 
heL'ht of 24 aic* a^ tnllinV'- ttenn wi -r ti> ra-ti. - 

\oith flint (Icciiiuilo. 0 •JOA) 2-"), U 22. 0 22. 0 Jo. 0 1 , 

.^Oiirh -ide (tnnt duLiiuak), 0 1.1. ti'l7. Od:;, 0-1 g 0 IJ. 0 ]o’ 
1; I will luiuicdiately add that I am di-[M)^ed to attrihutc 
the-^e detiection- tu thuNt. logetlier with all uthui -hghtel 
dellcetioiis Hi which the plumb in the tuloriuni giscwa 
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this solution of the iLiiicuhcg but there 1 - one 
curiou- iiciication in it- tavour. All the \aulting 
shaft- on the north side -te-p forward an inch at 
the ai'Cade capital-, whereas on the -outli -ide only 
the -ixth pier i4, Durand plan) doe- tliis.T lluw 
can w’e imagine, if the u-iial nnLthod of eon-truc- 
tion hy paialiel bay- was folluWeT that -ix 
vaulting -haft- on the north -ide ware -tL[>ped 
forward and that liv.. on the -outh -ide were built 
llu-hwuth the pier- ‘? This ^eelii- incredible on the 
theory of parallel CuU-ti uction. However, it the 
u-ual habit of c *n-traLt:on wa- folLuveil, w’e lia\e 
one dilficiilty to off-et auain-t another, and the 
uniform cxce-- of -lope on the north -ide has an 
undi-puted parallel c iincidence nf vari<uion. in the 
stepping ftjrwai'd of the vaulting ^haft- on the 
-anie -ide. 

Tlie fact that all the pier- un thr north side are 
perpendicular, up to the arcaile capital-, di-cards 
the -uggesnon that the e\ce-s of slop ^ lalow the 
trifoidum on that -ide is due to le.uiing pier-.: If 
w'e iiuw adopt the p’o ibablf -uppositiou that thrii-t 
has caused the ininur uiuward dellectioiis which 
are .-hown, liy the plumlA in the triforium, to he in 
i‘\Cess of the ratt of inclination below the triforium 
for the srinie side and the -ame vaulting '-halt, 
tin detlectioUb can be estimatul ly calculating 
the entire incliiiatic)n at the rate found below' the 

iL-ult than appe.ii- IjcIuw tlu tiu'oiium fur the -.mie 

h( lAit 

“ iii-Miii-e ot chaiieo uf -'lup'- at Tu.g t r. fouinute. 
p I ji 7.) i (it ih - Papi 1 . 

T Sr.‘ jiaef' 17 fii'-t U* ply. .uid pace 7J7 uf tin- Pap*'i . 

tuutih't. 

J 4 In' ? A . I pu m III \t til' < ou-in .'Oil thr -u..f h -idu .u <■ 

p.'ip^.iidic’ilai , tli*' utMti- I'.ot -.iclitlw a- -.aw 11 hv 
ticMa. in tha tahh . Ml. L, 1-011 maku - tiu litmaolunt 
-.igc -lion og.odiiie thu-e ([m.m* -7) . *• 1 -uppo-*' that h«' 
-nil Minu.iid- that thi- -luiit hon i- intentional.' Thi- 
lathfi -npi 1 ilnuii-. nun\ -liuw , ,i i , jiiai k.ildu ohli\iuu to 
til* ha.iiniL' ot the awmnnt jn.-t leleoi-td. It 1- tIu- 
df nion-tiatioii tli.it f i.ht ]m i ^ out ol tW'd\e. iiuditding all 
on one -ide. aie p* ip* ndiiuilo. whuli make- u < eitam tiiar 
the incliii Utoii- ol the Aaiiitmg -haft- below the tnioiium 
ale nut due to ai-le* tluust. Why tlieil thould I \\i akeii 
thi- aigumeiit hy contending that fuiti pier- !•: ni tiie 
tiiiLC i>li LnUJitiUlL ' 
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triforiiini. uivl attribiitini: the ascertaincM.l excess of 
actual iiiea^uivnuAit to thrust. 

The following lalile is ol)taiue'l hy figuring the 
heiLtht of the vaultinit -haft between arcaele capital 
and triforium -triiiLf (both members excluded) as 
24 feet, ' and by timirinu: the whole height of 
the vaultiiiLT shaft, without including capitals, at 
60 fc-Lt. Tim- each photographic measure for 
inclination below the tritonuui repre-ents r';f or 
of tho huigh: of the vaulting shaft, and the 
inclination at the >ame rate for GO feet is obtained 
by dividing hy 2 and multiplying by o. Thus we 
obtain the iMlluwinn : 
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The allowanc<- for mtximum accidental widening 
at 5, G, of d inches appears to be as much as is 
calkd fe-r by the recorded and obvious dilapiilations. 


"■ Aeiually ’ 2 :\ t\*et 11 iiulu*' 

t Actually HI teet, 

t With a'l'litum 1 iiu h to *‘a( h < ombination c-timate, 
becMtt-r X incli wa- -ubtiai ted for st<‘Pi>iiia forward at the 
aioadt' rap-, novtli -idf (pace 7*27). When inciniations 
are Cinupaioil wt luu-t hrain at tUe same face, which i- 
the face abo\e the cap. 

^ Tin 2 luche- aildcd to combination estimate for steppiiii^ 
back of upp<.r vaulting -butt cannot be beared when inclina- 
tions only aie compaied. 

" Ke\i-ed compass tc-t on pier 10 gives 2^, inches 
in-tead ot d, 

• Kovi-ion above it duct'- 7 to 0 ^ inches. 

* Ke\i-ecl compass t^-t on pier s gives 2^ inches 
in-tead of 2. 

ft KeM-ion above incica-es .1/ to Ojh inches. The 
revision- for total combination estimates on piers 10 ami S 
do not exceed tlie induidnal estimates alieady given for 
the same piers, here lepeated. Theiefore these le^ ision^ 
cannot be objected to. Although the revisions do not 
affect the vid«‘ning estimates, they reduce the irregularities 
of inclination on the south side, as regards the combina- 
tion estimate^, and it wa- the e\i-tence of these irregu- 
larities as legards a diminishing measure at s which led 
me to rete-t the compass estimate. 


It al -0 appears to be as much as Mr. Bilson and 
M. Durand once thought necessary, for it has been 
twice pointed out that these dilapidations were all 
known to these gentlemen and had been carefully 
described by them when they considered the ex- 
treme widening in the nave not appreciable to 
the eye . . . certainly not greater and most pro- 
bably much less than they thought it to be at the 
crossing, and when they thought 81, inches to he a 
correct estimate for the inclination of the south- 
w'est crossing pier. 

Let us now examine the Rejoinder statement 
(page 90) that ‘'no serious explanation has been 
vouchsafed to account for the irregularity of the 
backward leans at Amiens, if they are to be con- 
sidered as due to intention ; why the western piers 
are perpendicular, while the divergence reaches its 
maximum two bays from the w'est end and gradu- 
ally decreases towards the crossing.” 

As far as the inclinations themselves are con- 
cerned, the computations based on the rate of 
slant below the triforium string thoroughly dis- 
230se of any objections based on “irregularity of 
the backward leans.” The uniformity for each 
given side is quite remarkable, es 2 )eeially when it 
is considered that diminishing measures near the 
crossing and near the tower jhers are also found 
at Rheims (where the tower x)kr- diverge about 
4 inches to a side), and are naturally to beex 2 :)eeted 
at Amiens, a- avoiding abrupt contrast with the 
tower piers and with the diminished divergence at 
the crossing. The diminishcMl divergence at the 
Amiens crossing may be ex 2 )lained from the pioint 
of view which may also he suggested for the Rheims 
crossing, wTiere the piers appear to be ^Perpendicular. 
The Rheims crossing piers were notoriously in- 
tended to supippit a Vvry lofty S 2 )ire. while the 
crossing spire at Amiens had no such unusual ^pro- 
jected dimensions, but was still a loading on the 
jners which had to be considered. As to the tower 
piers at Amiens they are much more slender than 
those at Rheims, and it was proliahly considered 
unwise to diverge them on account of the ^proposed 
but unexecuted spires. As long as Air. Bil-on does 
not understand why the widening refinement 
existed at all, it may be best for liirn not to try to 
determine hoxv this refinement ought to have been 
carried out in its minor details. At all events the 
explanation offered in my RepL (pag(‘ 8-7 ) for the 
perpendicular tower ^Piers, and here in ^P^^rt re- 
peated, is undoubtedly a “ serious explanation,” in 
sopite of the Rejoinder statement that no serious 
Gxjplanation has been vouchsafed,” and the allowance 
just made for thrust disposes of any other objection 
based (Pii irregularity of the backward lean^. 

In the quotation just considered the statement 
is made that the “ divergence reaches its maximum 
two bays from the west end.” When the inclina- 
tions are calculated from the known rate below 
the triforium, and when these inclinations are 
assumed to be those originally constructed, the 
maximum is reached in the centre measures on the 
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mu'th -:ae, wh^rr u dU > ar^ i: KFi .uni 

ilir CciiiiL' mc.L-iuu- un tilt uili -:<F n!' ^ u^ I'i-djcIi 

or iu.ilIi tin iiUi\U;i Ui;, ultiiouuu U ^ v.l.* 
uniiunii \^i:!: iFe o:F ^-‘ :1 .i: luc 
lii-us uiv inu w .rrli 

ill’I'5 llltr IF.' I toll 1 It r iLl'llal.-' UI ^ U.lt U-L 

*• pr. tiiouiiLt. I iriv-ii uFui'-v i-i Frut .-t nc* ui ii-*. It 

ll ^irL'liU Ui'u; uo.tiuit L liiCclUl .*.il u'.-'l'r'-i 

FilN :ij {>ict.t.- v.'In ti .iii-l t \ar: inu. 

Air. Li '.-U.d pl.iii i'or :h- t v.,.r i r:, 

Aiiiicn- siiuu 7 ot 1 k> Cr::ici>ui. ur- Fi to 

LaoLlUI. by >h<.U\iliL: tlir t Xtru -tLcilrtb < l .n Uoo ur, 
vrby cht o'>\\w par- Fio n«'t k.ui .u Aio-' ii-. 1 : imw 

u'liptar-. ib.i: ibtL c 'rrt -poiiini:- tuv, tr ].l:^ ut 

Rbeim^ diwme I inclu- t > a ^i'b , nFubu.ijU itotli 
rbt pier- and tbt i.b’itiiiLUir- .hl i.unb -iion_. r 
than :beY art at Ainieii-. Tbt-rt loiv rbt -tnnutli 
uf rbe tower iibiiniitiit:: a: Anib n- crunot Ft tbe 
rerson wby tbe rowti* pier< ar Anut n- Cv < not w jlen, 
although tlii- rea-oii i- advaiictd by Air. ibl-Lai 
w'irb confident assurance. 

IX. 

Tbe di-ciTs-:on of an allowance for ibr’t-: lia? 
nc-Ct-sarily preceded a coneideiution of tlir; Re- 
joindtrX matrer on tbe biittree-e-. Tb'_ movement? 
lApre-entcd by the alL’W-ince- iu-i Uiadc f-u- tbrmr 
inii-t have afibcted the buttre--c^, but ibar ]'art of 
tbe Rejoinder wbicli inlates to tbcui u-aee i i- -o 
wboHv void of e-timatee or measures, an l - :> utterly 
vaeue in pinport and substance, that it may be 
disiiiissed without shrift. Fir-t. as to recent repairs 
ot tbe biittres-e-, which are piloted by the Rejoinder 
as being indicated by recent date- cjrvebf up ui 
them (from the 'tortie- of the nineteenth century) 
or as instanced for the repairs of Is it 

not clear that such recent repair- have no hearing 
on the controversy? They have no bearing, because 
there would be no controver-y if -ucli le puir- had 
jny relation to the recently accepted, iau prewou-ly 
unknown, measures for the widening. If. for in- 
-tance, damaue- hid been repaired on the huttre-- 
3 c/. h I mentioned by the Rejoinder, page SS' during 
the nineteenth century, and if the-e damag'-cs re- 
piv-ented 7 ^ inches movement from thi’u-t, every- 
one vuuld already have known what has actually 
only been learned from the rccentl\ accepted nua- 
-ununent^. All appeals to recent lugaiirs are, on 
the face of things, inadequate to account for facts 
knoc\n now wliich were* not known wlien tliose 
repairs were made. 

On the otla-r hand, \ilien tlie qiic-tion of ancient 
huttres- repairs is examined, the records ai’e found 
to ho vague and indetinit(g foi' it i< certain tliat 
AI. Durand’s book lias given all the information 
ohbiinnble from tlK-m. The higljer main buttro^-es 
above the ai-le roofs, the pinnacle- and th< tlying 
hnttres-es, have lieeii moi'e expo-oi] to decay aiifl 
di-integrution from weathering than any other 
]>art'^ of the building, and unusually early and t x- 
tensive repairs of these parts of Amiens Cathedral 


art U) I « : tk» i.iit;' Ui.Lun d, 'Fh |U'U:.fn n that 
rt}iL!- t.> A i g:r. -- i.t i - --ar i v uu 1> ui ilting 

tij; '.-I. lU. i LU it bUt \ I' i*u U' >t h ' V I f > t li Called 

ft)!’ b\ * :t::..u*u.u, 1- tb* vi - I-'., or i.f Air. 

1 b Rt u . - I I L - ' q L ' u : gv ! m ' ■ i ! > : . u i u : m - - i e- 

iai:-. ![.- i t .tu ..pp.,-x:a ^ |,.u>.tn: re- 

n.ai A- 1 Ui - I'qito .u< :h' Ui j battis --i -. 

ihlt via u ht -p- .b'.- ul i UU- vh.R'i h.\, it *11 

p • ut' u Up u. :’\u:g o :u . : i- t\i-hnt 
ti-at :a> - .l:. i* . ai. V.> lI i o. wl » , a n.-u., lUarV 

-tr\.Le .1 :li' i'\ ug b uu'i -- i -'I Lfu 'i if 

:: ual lag li:t ui-vaid tiA u. ur* r ’.c. uu u*-: be 

V 1 1 'U u : - bung ' u ; :: v mu'u t b^ u 1 ' .u; t u din iry 

n..i-on - o. I aar ' f *im\ .. oa -. ua w lb. aFow- 
aiiL^ - ii.a'it tt.riiuu-t -laj... bnatNir, that la pur- 
fur ilaloegt. LaU-. •! i \ tiiiU-t laa;. ha .'l U Cailed 
tor in llu, : / /. 7 ; ) i , i , airl u •, A I'he 

tlying i.uttrc-- :-b/. / , i- the tuily <ui^' -peeiiically 

iiiLiuioneil by rhi lAjcin-ltr. 

(Af cuur-e the Reiu:uili.r duiL- n<*t iA:l u< how 
the rLi*airs alrtabiy kiitAvn will aeLo.int tor the 
i L ct ntly acCe] U l 1 wideiiinj- vlueh hav^ not OLeii 
known : and thi- i- ah v\ really wan: tu know. 

X. 

The Rejoinbit r concluiLL- v::h the antuipatoiv 
waining tlia: “it will mu no to ar_ le that ['aiu of 
the deiiecti'Ui iiaiv I .e uut to inteDtiuii aiui part to 
nit iVt luL m. 

bomev'hat aghast at -ulu a leto mi :h:- a]>pa" 
rently inn emit procce'hiia ve art b *1 U) inquire 
the lea-un and tu give it all pu--iblL‘ piatiiuneiice. 
Air. Ihl- ui s rea-i>n is a- lollow- . “At the east 
end of the nave, wlaue the dtUiection i- lea-l. the 
ciack=^ in the -tructurc piovc that the dmlcctam i- 
due to moveiuent. ’ ‘ Air. Rii- uF- ck--inir appeal 
is thus to the crack- “at the ea-t t nd of the na\eb’ 
and i- thu-. prc-uinahly, to tin -e (h.'-cni e*! and 
iliustratetl in his fir-t Critici-in,'^ a-:de from the 
tran-ept crack- illu-tratt d by the ftpeinng liuure 
of hi- Rejoinder and alreatlv tklMted in thi- Pa ply. 
home bnet notice of Air. ihl-oiF- .ueummit about 
the vaulting at the cr> s-ing and of hi- related dia- 
gram and photograph will he found in a footnote 
at p, 720. Fig. 14 repeat- the plan of the cro--ing 
vault, from iig. 1 of the original ( 'riiici-ni, and 
illustrates thi- footnote. 

In it- final remarlm (page 00) the Rejoinder also 
refuses to believe “ that the huibleiv ot the great 
French cathedral- iver built theij- pim*- with a 
backward lean in tla- ilircction of the thru-t — 
a })rocedure directly oppo-e*! to the principle- vhich 
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controlled tlitdr btructurdl de>i^ai, ^Ybcl•e all their 
efforts ^Yere concentrated on the piohleui of suc- 
cee^sfullv counteracting thrift.” This pa-sagt seems 
to suggcNt that the equilibrium ot the Cathedral of 
Amien^ ^YOLlld lie di>tiubed it piem of 7 feet dia- 
meter Were sloped 1 toi t or less. ' It i< apparent that 
the ceiitie of graYity of the phr w ould nut be attected 
by ^ucdi a ^lope. and that the equilibrium of the 
building ^Yould consequently not be aiiected 'ey it. 

It only leniains to consider i\L Enlartd entry 
into tlii^ controYer^y. requ'e^eiited b\ his Later 
published in the Jo’unvAL Ihl.B.A. ^Ist Dtcember 
l‘.)07). TTii'^ letter expres-c^ the upiniuii that the 
knovui hi-tory “ of the bathe l:al ui Anrieiis eon- 
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tradicts my conclusion^, “ supposing OYen that an 
examination of the building does not.” t 

To this opinion I offer the follo\Ying objectiiuis : 
The history of this Cathedral ha< been faithfully 
recited by M. Lurand, and this recital has been 
faithfully republished by Mr. Bilson, in all points 
supposed to bear on thi^ controYer^y. The history 
of the <lilapidati(.'ns of the Cathedral has not been 
enlarged or supplemented in any material manner 
during this controYersy. When the controversy 
opened, the liistory of these dilapidations was 
supposed to explain an accidental widening in the 
nave which was held to be “certainly not greater, 
and most probably much less ” than would be 
called for by an under-e-timate for the south- 
western crossing pier, which tig iired its recessional 

^ The iiifii-uu- of 7 (li.uiieter due^ act inchuL' thu 
base or the base moulding-. 

i •• En aiicuii ca^ je no sainaU aihnottre la nianita'o do 
\oii do moil ami M. (toodvt ai au &ipol de l'e,i;h^o «lo Suiiit- 
Queiitin et de la Catln diale d'Aiiiioiis, dont I'lii^toire e^t 
oonnuc, et contiodiiait ‘’cs conclu^ion-^, a •^uppO'^er ^ue 
rexamen seal de ces edUicoT. n'y suflhe pa&." 


Bb inches. How can it be, therefore, that this “known 
hi-iory'‘ of the Cathedral explains a maximum 
widening in the nave of nearly bix times that 
amount, which is now admitted to exist and which 
was previously unknuwn to anyone *? By thib appeal 
to the “ known histoi'y ” of the chiu'ch, M. Enlart 
has placebi liimsLdf in the same elilemma in which 
Mr. Bils ,n and M. Durand find thcmbelves. 

li I have several times alluded to thi> dilemma, 
it i^ not to ridicule (u* ciitieise Mr. Bilson (u* his 
friend b tor nut having perceived tliib widening. 
They have only shared the ign. ranee of their 
century. The optical eriectb of cuiivtigLiice in 
perspective have concealed the true widening trorn 
must eyes, and it is quite pobsible that one main 
pill pose of the widening was to counteract this 
perspective convAigence. The dikmma ib. huwever. a 
SeiioUb one, because it ib n:u hkdy that M. Durand's 
excellent history can be improved, uiik-ss this his- 
t':ry were to include the retinemeni which M. Enlart 
refuses to admit as existing. 

Thus M. Enlart, like Mr. Bilson in the concluding 
paragraph of his Criticism, p. 417, has btaked his 
argument on the thesis that M. Durand's book 
supplies all the evidence needed to disprove the 
existence of a widening reffiiemeiit at Amiens. 
The Buply which I now conclude meets and disputes 
this thesis, step by step. The arguments habed on 
M. Durand's book have proved to he ffiniby and 
shallow, and often inept and w'holly irrelevant. It 
is quite natural that they should he iiiffim, f«.>r the 
hook was written in ignorance of the true vviikning 
in the nave, and consequently in ignorance of the 
remarkable manner in which it is constructed. 

Thus iny reply to Mr. Bil son’s Be joinder also 
furnishes a very bufficient answer to M. Eulart’s 
reference to the ‘•known liistory ” of the church. 

As fur M. Enlart’ s suggObtion that a simple 
examination of the building, without reference to 
its hibtory, is sufficient to contradict my c<melu- 
sions. it betrays a touching conffdonce in the un- 
assibtLMl human eye vvbicdi tins research may ulti- 
mately tend to materially weaken in the opinion 
of the expert world in general, if not in that of 
M. Enlart. I submit that this examination cannot 
he carried out at Amiens by the eye, unassisted by 
plumb-lines, and that Amiens does not possess the 
natural advantages which are offered, in this par- 
ticular, by the nave at Bheims. 

It IS therefore desirable, at present, that an expert 
who undertakes to pa^s an opinion on the given 
(juestion for Amiens Cathedral should he familiar 
with the building nb it Juib ictentii/ heca 
ijrapliCih and that he should not reject, or cr Jea'^t 
}ivt u Itliuiit V rj iUDialion, the evidence which these 
ph(Uographs have furnislied. 

A-'.v.— At piLsent thu Aniitrus tiausvptb arc ni'iH-iaitod 
bv twenty-tour new* cnLiigenicnt- i^Ntabin^ unpiMi^lud 
tactb ut the iiKi'-t cxtiaoilinaiy siunitkaiKc t.'rihe mnicial 
aigunieiit. hut it is naturally impo--ihlc. for lack ot -pace, 
to (lueu-s or illu-trate them in till- Papm. loi the 
le-pomk of the ai-les, uiclinling tlio-e ui the Aimr, they 
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'Sh\ iFivjn, tj wboui an advance proof of the 
forenniiij Paper had bLeii rtplits : — 

AMIKXS CATHEDRAL. 

Thei’L are manytbinas in Mr. GoodyearA article 
to which I should be tempted t ') reply at lencTh 
were I iru coininceJ that no useful purpo-e 
be -crvetl by prolonuinn thi^ discu-sion indefinitely 
I prop oe only to make a fev,- remarks beaiinu on 
thr- e-sential points at i-^^ue between im. 

If I under- tand Mr. (doodyear coriectlv. he 
admit- tbdt wliatever buckline* there is in the pier- 
of the crossing jc. accidental, and that the slight 
inward lean of -ome c)f the arcade piers on the 
South -ide of the nave is aLo accidental. With 
lAuard to the outward diivta’uencc of the pier- of 
the nave and crossing, from the level of the 
capital- of the arcadie piers up to tiie Lvel of the 
capitals of the vaulting -hafts — a height of FT f(-et 
—Mr. (doodyear s figure- are a- follows : nm‘th 
side, o inches at the cro-siiiu, increasing to 11 
inc'hes at pier d, deciautsiim t ) inches at pier 
and to nil at the we-ttrn pier (1) which is ^uauiLal : 
-oath -ide, d inches at the cro-.-ing, increasing to 
G -Tj inches at pier (>, F) , inches at pier 1. and i-il 
at thv we-tern pier i2i which is vertical. Ho then 
mak' - some ^mall deducii’ai- for divergence due 
t ) tin list, and he tbu- arrives nt the net divergence 
whicli he lH.lieVi.s to he intentional, \arying from 
d to 10 inches < n the north side, and from d to ah ut 
Gj iiiche-oxitbe ^outh -ide '-ee tabhe p. 707 ee/cA 
Except a- reganis t!ie piers, i\fr. Gojdyear 

ha- not Mt offered any explanation of the irregu- 
larity of these divergences, if they are to Ikj con- 
sidered as due to intenlion. This irregularity is 
perfectly intelligihle if, as I hold is proved by' the 
coiulition of the structure, the whole divergence is 
clue to accidental nio^canent. and the pronounced 
indications of ni'*vement in the western hays can 
only be connected with the puick return to the 
vertical at the western piers 1 and 2 from a divei*- 
gence of 11 inches on the nortli .side and some 
7 inches on the south side, at a distance of two bays 
further east. Mr. Goodyear, liowever, attributes 
these indications chiefly to settlement, resulting 
from compre--i(Ui of the mortar beds. That some 


movement ha- occunvl which due to thi- 
cau-e i- undt niahh , Imt it i- piite insutlicieiu to 
account for tlie \i-iido in lication- of lateral niovc- 
liient. Mr. 1 lO'GyiuirA -tamnu nt in this connec- 
tiun Mmc, p. 7*dl , that tlie pier- ;-) and { Lave 
settlul mon than the pi. is 1 and 2, is proved 
to he iucorivct hy the levil- of and cracks in the 
ixvrapet of the trif )iiuuL of the w^ -trrn ha\ . On 
the -outh -ale. at tlu^ crack in hay 2, 4, the top of 
tlu -tone to tin v.-t of thf crack i- * inch beh>w 
the top of the .-tone to the ea-t of it, and the level 
of rhet'ipnf the parapet at the ca-t eii'l of this 
hay is L inch ala)\e that at the we^t end. On 
the north -i.le, in tlu hay 1, d, the levtl of the top 
of the parapet at the ea-t t nd of this ]»ay is :i 
incliL'- above that at the we-t end. The.-e tact's 
prove that tlie we-t. rn pier- 1 and 2 have -ettkd 
more tlian the piers 8 and 1. and not the contrary 
as Mr. (dood\ear as.-ert-. 

Mr. Goodyear's argument in favour of intention 
for these divergence- really amount-'^ to thi- : that 
if they were accidental, the evidence afforded by the 
pre-Lnt ct.nditiun of the -tructure wtjuld he ipiitc 
different from what it actually is , that if. for in-tance, 
there i- a difference of dii\ergence of o inche:? in 
two adjoining vanlting--haft-, fj ui^ver^e fractures 
amounting to 8 inche- should he vi-ihle. His 
idea- on thi.- point may -afely he left to the judg- 
ment of tho-e vcho have -tudied the effects of 
lllo^■emGnt in -imilar 'structures, and they are 
emphatically contradictel by what has actually 
happened in case- where -iich divergences are in- 
coutestalffy due t) accLlental movement ah me. 
At the A\allon meeting < f the AocAb 
>rayc]b’o!< 'lie in 10T7. iM. LeE vre-Pontali•^ called 
attention to inst.uice- in Lurgmuli.ui churche- 
where the thiu-t of the vault- wa^^ net i originally 
at any rate\ aluatted by living buttresse-. I have 
already mentioned two ca«:-.'*' and that of the 
ea'^tern ai-lo of the -outh transe2:>t of Deverlev 
Miu-tei' {c. 1240) i- very much to the point. 
Here the l>ays are about 10 feet in width, and the 
divei'genct' of the wall from the vertical at -ucce-- 
-ive vaulting-shafts, ascertained by actual plumb- 
ings, is ] inch, inches. 7|, inches, and l.\ inches 
in a height of 21 feet. The divergences are con- 
setjueiuly of gr(‘ater coinparati\e extent than tlio-e 
at Amiens, hut the indications of movement in 
the -tructure are precisely analogous to those 
visible in the na\e of Amituis, and not in the lea-t 
like what Mr. GoodyearA idtus would involve. 

i\rr. Goodyear consider- that lu' has pnoed that 
the divergences from tlu* vm‘tic<il at Amiens are 
for the most part due to intentitm. I hold that 
the conditum of the .structure ptoves that they are 
duo t') accidental movenumt only. Tlu* fact- have 
lieen set fully before our readers, who are in a 
position to form their own conclusions upon them. 

John Dil^ox. 

.F.-rixu IFLLA. :3oi N-i., XII[.. tit4. n-.rr ; 
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THE LATE M. AUGUSTE CHOISY 
\ Jlon. Corr. 3/.]. 

It is ^\ith very sincere regret that we have to 
record the sudden death, at the age of sixty-eight, of 
M. Auguste Choisy, the distinguished architectural 
historian to whom the Royal Gold 3[edal was 
accorded by the Institute in 1904. M. Choisy 
was the son of an architect at Yitry-le-Francois 
(Marne), where he was born on 17th February IHll, 
and his early interest in our craft was probably 
derived from his father. The statement, however, 
which he made on the occasion of the presentation 
of the Gold 3Iedal, to the effect that when quite a 
youth and looking through his father’s library he 
came across a copy of the Tkans actions of the 
Institute of 1842 in which he read Professor 
Willis’s Paper on the Vaults of the 3Iiddle Ages, 
constitutes a memorable incident in the annals of 
our Inst Aite. As M. Choisy said, the Paper was 
a revelation to him, in that it showed how forms 
ought to be analysed, and how drawings ought to 
show clearly the structure. When he commenced 
his studies of the Roman methods of building 
Professor Willis’s disquisition was ever present to 
him as the best model to be followed, distinguish- 
ing at once the commencement and the conclusion 
of architectural criticism. 

M. Choisy’s studies were commenced in the 
Ecoie Polytechnique, where he had the advantage 
of following the lectures given hj the eminent 
professor, M. Leonce Reynaud, whose Traite 
iV Architecture, in two folio volumes, illustrated 
with fine engravings, still forms the standard Avork 
of reference in all the French schools. His career 
in the Ecoie Poly technique enabled M. Choisy to 
enter, in 1863, the Ecoie des Ponts et Chaussees,” 
an institution of which we have no parallel in 
England. In the following seven years he would 
seem to have been able to travel in various parts of 
Europe, and it Avas during this period that he con- 
ceived the idea of making a minute analysis of 
Roman construction. I met him as a stranger in 
Athens in August of 1866 when measuring the 
plan of the theatre of Pacchus, and AA^as astonished 
at the exceptional knowledge he seemed to possess 
of the buildings of the Acropolis. Subsequently 
I AA'as introduced to him at the French School in 
Athens, and in my diary placed a record to that 
effect, and also that he had written many essays 
on archieological subjects which had received the 
approA'al of the Institute of France. His first im- 
portant .work, L'Art do hatir cliez lea Eomains^ 
was not published before 1873, but already, in 1868 
or 1869, he must haA'e made some progress with 
it, because in M. Mollet-le-Duc’s BietioiDiairc 
Baisonne, under the article “ Voute,” p. 477, voh ix., 
is a note by the author stating that a young French 
engineer, M. Choisy, Avould publish shortly a very 
complete w^ork on the structure of the Roman vaults, 
Avhich had been lent him to read, and in Avhich a 


detailed description would be given of the various 
methods employed by their great builders, demon- 
strating by the clearest arguments that economy 
in expense AA^as one of their principal considera- 
tions. The publication of this work was apparently 
deferred on account of the Franco- German war, 
Avhich paralysed everything in France. Its great 
importance, however, resulted in a recommenda- 
tion, which was made by his former professor, 

31. Leonce Reynaud, and by 31. Yiollet-le-Duc, 
that he should be sent on a mission to the East 
to study the buildings of the Byzantine Empire, 
and in 1882 31. Choisy published his second great 
work, L'Art de hatir chez les Byzantins. It 
AATis about this time that, on the recommenda- 
tion of his friend and comrade 31. Ferdinand de 
Dartein, Professor of Architectural History in the 
Ecoie Poly technique, and author of the magnifi- 
cent Avork of S. Ambrogio, 3Iilan, he was brought 
into the educational section of that institution and 
AA^as appointed “ Professor adjoint.” The courses of 
lectures which he deliA'ered to the students would 
seem to have led to his third great work, viz. 
L'Histoire dc V Architecture, published in 1899. 
Within the compass of two octavo volumes 31. 
Choisy has condensed that which might easily be 
expanded into twenty ; but in the descriptions 
which he gives and the drawings with which the 
work is illustrated his object would seem to have 
been to use the f eAA^est words and the least number 
of lines. Ail the drawings were made by him, a 
great number of them being in isometrical pro- 
jection, the most difficult type of representation, 
and one Avhich requires a profound mathematical 
knowledge. In 1883, shortly after his appointment 
as professor, 31. Choisy published another Ayork, 
AAFich is less knoAAur, viz. Etudes epiyrapliiqucs 
sitr rArchitecture grecqiic : these studies include 
a translation of the specification of the work still 
required to complete the Erechtheum, and also a 
translation of the specification of the Arsenal of 
the Pirieus AA'hich Avas found in 1882 engraA^ed on 
a slab of Hymettian marble. The description 
gLen was so clear that, although the building was 
destroyed in 86 B.c., 31. Choisy AA^as able to work 
out plans, sections, and elevations of the arsenal, 
and these are published in liis work. In 1904 he 
published his last work, L\4.rt dc hcltir chez les 
Egypt lens, which AA^as reAueAA'ed in this Journal 
in January of that year. It was in this jear that 
31. Choisy retired from his work in the I^cole des 
Ponts et Chaussees and the Ticole Poly technique, 
intending to de\’ote the remainder of his life to a 
AVork 011 ^ 3Ttruvius. 3Yhen I saw him last, in 
August 1904, he said it Avould take at least a year 
and a half to make the drawings and annotate the 
descriptions given by Yitruvius. That is noAv fiA^e 
vears ago, so that he had apparently found the 
task to be one of greater difficulty than he had 
anticipated. It is to" be hoped, hoAvever, that suffi- 
cient progress has already been made with it to 
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warrant its publication, to \^hich we shoubl all 
look forward with the greatest possible interest. I 
have only two other tributes to record to his 
memory: the first is that bis ^tfeatest work, Thr 
History of ArdLltectiuw has now become an autho- 
rity constantly referred to in all works on similar 
subjects, not only in France, but in Kiutkind. 
America, and Germany ; and th^^ Sccond, that lie wa- 
always ready at any time to aiower eoinmunicMtions 
made to him on various subject- ; and his replies 
were always of the kindest description, for if he 
differed widely from the views of his corresp )ndt nt 
he always managed in his an-wtu^ to elude the 
differences and tD encourage him in his re-earches. 

R. Phexk SiTKR^, F.S.A. F’.J. 


DU CERCEAU AND DE L’URME. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir, — Several interesting problems are suggested 
by Mr. John W. Simj)son in his most generi^ii^ and 
sympathetic review of ** French Chateaux and Gar- 
dens of the Sixteenth Century ” in your issue of 
Aug. 28, In most cases no data, I fear, exist for a 
solution of them. But some .-liitht ground may 
perhaps be found for an affirmative reply to his 
query, “ Did Catharine de Medicis hand over the 
designs of De FOrme to Du Cerceau after the former 
died in 1570 ? '' in the fact that among Du Cerceau’ s 
published or unpublished works there are drawings 
referring to at least tw^o other buildings on which 
De FOrme was employed as architect by Catharine, 
and illustrating unexecuted or only partly executed 
designs of his, i,e. the chateaux of Chenonceaux 
and St.Maur-les-Fosses. Catharine, having acquired 
the former in exchange for Chaumont from her rival 
Diane de Poitiers after Flenry II. 's death, intended, 
as Du Cerceau informs us, to extend it considerablv. 
The plans for this extension are in the r>riti>h 
Museum collection and are engraved in a reduced 
and slightly modified form in Les Plus Excellents 
Bastiments de France.” They include an elliptical 
hall at the further end of the bridge gtillery ; a 
stately court oi honour before the chateau wdth a 
hemicycle on either side, each leading to what appears 
to be a sort of nymphaaim ; and a great fore-court, 
w'hose sides converge towards the ca-.tle, A frag- 
ment of one of these nicies is the only part of this 
scheme in existence. As regards St, ^laiir it-^ his- 
tory is given in French Chateaux,” and I need not 
repeat it here. 

It is curious, however, that Catharine shoiild have 
handed over De FOrme’s drawings to Du Cerceau 
rather than to Jean Bullant, \vho succeeded the 
former as her architect, unless indeed she did so 
with the express object of their being utilised in the 
book he w’as preparing under her patronage. Why, 
then, did he not reproduce some of the most 
interesting of the designs after having gone to 
the trouble of making elaborate drawings from them? 


I can offer no answer to the qiu -lion except it Ik to 
suggest that in the ca-e of iIk* TuiUrits Catharine 
maN not ha\e Jeb-!:ed -eeiiiir maat promint net in\en 
to a noide scheme whose ai»an<i umieiit two \ears 
after 1 Onne's dt atli w a> cau-ed by her pusil- 
lanimous credulity. 

Since there i> no e\ idence that 1 > 1 * F( )rme and I >u 
Certaau ware on t^-rm- of frieiid-hip. though they 
can -carta ly havi* faikd to Ik- atquaintul, it i- not 
likely that the fniuatr -Aase hisdrawdn‘j‘s nulit latter. 
But De FOrnie ha\ing no profes.-ional heirs hi'^ 
paper- may ha\e been soM to 1 >u Ctrceaii : m that 
ca-e. how t-ver, he niiglit bt i xpected to bt tray a Km )W- 
ledge < f I le FOriue’- work- for his non-p*\al them-, 
>utdi as the ch/iteau of Meiidon for the Cardinal of 
L )rraine. On tht whole the theory that he got them 
from the Gufc^cui-iMother setm< to lit the facts bt.-t. 

^ our- fiiihfully, 

7th Sti u},y , . ifMiu. W. II. Waro. M.A. \L\ 


THE R.I.B.A. SCALE OF CHAIR ;ES. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

— In the issue of the Journal dated the 
24th July IHOJ Mr, Henry W. Burrows s dicitod 
information as to whether an architect could, 
under the Institute Scale of Charge-, charge more 
than 5 per cent, where the works involved structural 
alterations and exceeded the sum of ul.OO'J in 
amount. I think Mr. Burrow's might, as a good 
many other members of the Institute do, ask a good 
many que-tions concerning the In-titute Scale of 
Charges, which require clearing up and rendering’ 
definite in a variety rf particulars. Take, for in- 
stance, paragraph 8 : -Mn all works of less cost 
than ^1,000, Ac., Ac., 5 per cent, i- not remunera- 
tive, and the architect s charge is regulated bv special 
Circumstances and condition-,” Let it be assumed, 
therefore, that under such circum-tances a charge 
of, say, 10 per cent, w'ould be remunerative, how' does 
such a cduirge wmrk out in practice ? A contract is 
entered intoinvolving an outlay of, say, uhJO.andthe 
architect would in (lue course charge the sum of 
<u95 for his professional services rendered. But the 
client in course of the w'ork orders an additional 
outlay of 100, making a total outlay of 1.050, 
w'hereupon, referring to the Institute bcale, the 
aichitect who is always considered to be a person 
void of emotion— finds that 5 per cent, under such 
ciiciinistances is remunerative, although he know^ 
that it is not, and his charge in consequence will 
be reduced to the magnificent sum of lo.s 
So the absurd position arises that if he carries out 
work to the extent of u950, the amount originally 
intended, he will be paid the sum of 4,0.5, and if he 
supervisees a further outlay of 4,100 he will receive 

‘f ® T!!? ‘.'n incur n loss 

ot =£42 lOi'. for his additional service. Then 

ff ‘“TFln all'vork. of Uks cost 

than 41,000, and in cases of alterations and addi- 
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tions to buildings, 5 percent, is not remunerative.” 
Well, what is remunerative *? Why not clear up the 
point *? why leave the individual practitioner in the 
air, judge and jury in the air, and the client in the 
air, seekincr terra jinna also‘? This part of paragraph 
o, “ struL'tural alterati jns and additions to old build- 
ings,’ ’ is most unsatisfactorv. Then, again, paragraph 
5 : ‘‘ If the architect should have drawn out the 
approved design, with plans, elevations, sections, 
and speciticati(m, the charge is 2^ per cent, upon 
the estimated cost. If he should have procured 
tenders in acctu’dance with the instruction of his 
employer the charge is \ per cent, in addition.” 
yuite so ; but suppose if in addition the architect 
nas prepared the whole of the working drawings 
and details, what charge is he to make '? The Insti- 
tute Sche lule is (juite silent upon the point, but 
in Architretural Surreijors Handbook the 

charge for working and detail drawings ” is given 
at 1| per cent. I have a case occurring on this 
point at the present moment, and I must say that 
when one comes to justify one's position by the 
Institute Schedule you feel that unpleasant sensa- 
tion of being left in the lurch. 

Once more, the discrepancies in tendering have 
now become so great as to almost amount to robbing 
the architect of his remuneration. Jttst to look, 
for instance, at the following tenders received, 
omitting the odd figures : £3,600, £3,500, £3,100, 
£2,900, and £2,300. Nearly the whole of this work 
was structural alterations, involving considerable 
responsibility. I have had to lose one-third of 
fees in conse(|uenee of the discrepancy in the lowest 
tender by this reckless tendering, and being struc- 
tural alterations in addition it involved a double 
loss. Here are another set of tenders received, the 
works not being proceeded with, all the details hav- 
ing been prepared of an elaborate character : £1,500, 
£1,450, and the lowest £1,150, involving again a 
loss of 25 per cent, to the architect and not a little 
disputation because the Institute Schedule is so 
indefinite, 

I have also known cases where an architect, 
suing for his fees in the High Court, and the not 
unusual counterclaim of damages for professional 
negligence having been set up, found to his astonish- 
ment that four or five Fellows of the Institute put 
in an appearance on behalf of the defendants. 
Ultimately in the cases I have referred to the 
counterclaims for damages for negligence w^ere 
withdrawn in waiting : so what on earth were those 
architects, outside the somew^hat sordid level ol 
giving bread-and-butter evidence, going to oppose 
in Court? Apparently the Institute Schedule. Surely 
all members of the Institute should be called upon 
to support the Institute Schedule of Charges when 
it has been made sufficiently definite and clear upon 
all points to enable them to do so. 

Building has been growing in complexity for some 
time past, and an architect is obliged to have more 
than one contractor to carry out the work, calling 


in the services of several sub -contractors, which 
means obtaining separate estimates, separate con- 
tracts, certificates, and sets of accounts, so that the 
old 5 per cent, charge for remuneration has for some 
time past ceased to be remunerative. I therefore 
suggest that the Institute Schedule should be 
amended and that for all new buildings and works 
the scale charge for the first £1,000 should be 10 
per cent, for the first £500 and per cent, for the 
second, and for the second £1,000 and subsequently 
6 per cent, throughout : that for all structural 
alterations and additions the charge should be uni- 
formly 10 per cent. ; and for all working drawings 
and details li per cent., leaving the balance of the 
percentage for supervision. Apologising for trou- 
bling you at such length. 

Yours faithfully, 

Kensington : Se]:>femhee ly09. A FeLLOW. 


CASTS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM: 

Sarcophagus of Alexander Severus. 

To the Editor Jouenal R.I.B.A,, — 

Sir, — In reference to the quotation from The 
Times, on page 703 of the Journal, throwing 
doubt on the connection between the Portland 
vase and the sarcophagus of Alexander Severus, is 
the writer aware that Piranesi, in Plate XXXV. of 
Yol. II. of the Antichita Bomaiie, plainly shows 
the vase in the sarcophagus (Urna) and describes 
it as trovato colie ceneri dentro Urna ” ? This is 
a good deal later than ‘‘ the sixteenth century,” and 
Chambers states that the vase was found in the 
sarcophagus between 1623 and 1644. 

I am not well acquainted with the controversy, 
but understood that, while the identity of the sar- 
cophagus with Alexander Severus was uncertain, 
there was no doubt about its connection with the 
vase.— Yours faithfully, 

R. Langton Cole [F.]. 


KRVIEWS. 

CHEMISTEY OF BUILDING MATEEIALS. 

Introduction to the Chemisinj a7id Physics of Jjuilding 

Maierials. By Alan E, Munby. M.A.Cantab. Bo. Bond. 

1909. Os. net. {sirchibald Constable d' Co., Ltd.] 

The aim of the volume is, according to the preface, 
''to enable anyone with no knowledge of natural 
science whatever to appreciate something of the 
chemical and physical principles wffiich underlie 
the use of building materials. The first part of the 
book endeavours to explain the principles of che- 
mistry, physics, and geology . . . directly applicable 
to the production, use, and decay of materials, while 
in the second part, which comprises more than two- 
thirds of the volume, these principles are applied to 
the study of stones, brick clays, limes and cements, 
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the metals, timber, and It will be seen that 

the author covers a wide held in a small s^xice, 
and it may be ^aid at once that, whiht the whole 
of the book is pleasantly written in [jo^mlar laiiLruaito, 
the value of different portions is very unequal. In 
the hrst or scientific part .Lfeneral principles are ex- 
plained and units dehned in a lucid and interestiriLt 
manner, though perha^is it might have hetii more 
strongly em^ihasised that many of the statements are 
of necessity mere generalisations which cannot he 
applied to particular ca^^es without (pialiheation. 
On the other hand, unnecessary caution is s )me- 
times shown, as in the statement that hydrogen is 
almost the lightest substance known. In the section 
on Heat no mention is made by name of the British 
thermal unit, largely used in this country. TTie 
value of the unit of time, or secind, might have 
been referred to the length of a standard pendulum. 
The author is to be congratulated on his courage 
in coining the word “ferra” for ferric oxide, 
though it is doubtful whether this term will tind 
general acceptance. 

In the second or technical part is given a general 
description of the chief materials of construction and 
of the tests commonly applied. Stones, cement^, 
and timber are well treated, but the sections on 
metallurgy, oils, and pigments are of less value. 
Thus the general outline of operations on p. 229 
does not apply to copper or t3 many other metals. 
The winning of aluminium is not as bimple as 
described, and there are other minor misstatements, 
e.rj. as to the effect of antimony and phosphorus 
on copper. Boiled oil is a partially oxidised 
body, not an oil freed from its more volatile con- 
stituents ; lac as such is not soluble in water, 
although it contains a soluble pigment. The use 
of galvanised iron should have been mentioned. 
The brief descriptions of analytical processes in 
these sections, as well as in that dealing with water, 
might have been omitted, and the space so gained 
devoted to a more detailed discussion of the mean- 
ing of analytical results supplied by experts. 

The book is w^ell printed and contains a good 
index. Few misprints have been noticed : site on 
p. 135, exten/ion on p. 273, ducti/de on p. 2G5. 
chal(c)o 2 )yrite on p. 250, Hamp (e) on p. 254, and 
-Baucrchinger both in the text and index. 

A. G. Levy, B.Sc (Bond.), F.T.C. 

VALUATIONS. 

Valuation of Real A Ouule to the T'rinciples 

of Yaluatiun of Ijund find Riulduuis, d< .for lanou^ 
Rurjio^es JJij Chn ence A. I'.A.S.f. Rond. 

1909. Rfice 7s*. fjd. net. [Cioshij Lockirood U Son. 
7 Stationeis' Hall Coait. R.C.] 

This book is, as its preface states, intended to con- 
vey a general knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tice of the valuation of real property for various pur- 
poses, and to be used as a text-book by students. 
The ground covered is thus very wide, and, as the 
body of the book does not extend to BOO pages, and 


includes a gt)od many t-xamtde" of actual valuations 
giNun at full length, a" widl <is some U'^efiil tai)les, 
c Jiiq^re^sion ha> bn*!! una\i)idabie. From ibis 
caiHt*, and pi rh.ii)'^ aUo, to -ioine uxteiii, from the dif- 
heuhy, s > generally felt by an expert, as to how tde- 
mentary hu ^^hould mako his earlier clKq)ters, lliere 
i> rather less explariatii>n of first ^^rinciples than to 
"Ome may set.‘m de'^irable in a book fur l»eginners. 
On the other hairl, it is probably safe to assume that 
thi'. unattractive subject i-^ only :?erioU''ly taken up 
by the student afti r he has had c aiNiderable general 
Lxperunce and has jjicktd up enough fragments uf 
knowb dge t ) hv ablo to ^tart at the point sedected Ity 
the author. 

In thechai^ter iq^un Principles will he found, 
among other things, note'- upon valuations of agri- 
cultural and huilding land, ground and rack rents, 
bouses and cottages, ^utblic-houses, Ac., illustrated 
by case'' given in detail. There are also tables 
showungthe yield per cent, derived from investments 
in Consols and ground rents respectively at the actual 
average market 2>rice3 for each year fn)m 1892 to 
190s."' 

In the chapter on Value of Land and Buildings 
Separately'’ is re 2 )eated, without more comment 
than is supplied by tbe other figures in the table, the 
statement that tbe actual cost of a cottage with four 
rooms and scullery, built with 9-inch walls rough- 
cast and whitewashed and with tiled roof, w’as, at 
Letchwx.rtb, in 1905, i^er cube foot — i:150 per 
cottage. To say the least, this is misleading to a 
beginner, as is the statement, on page 21, that the 
cost of a building ‘hiiay generally be taken at ten 
times its rack rental.” There should be some hint 
that even erections of the quality sometimes called 

garden city building ” can scarcely be jmt up at 
these figures nowx 

The chapter upon the Finance Bill 1909 wdll 
have its value reduced by the considerable altera- 
tions made in the Bill since the book went to press. 

The ruling considerations in valuation for mort- 
gage, compensation for compulsory purchase, and 
other puiqioses are clearly stated, and the book as a 
whole is a <lesirable addition to tbe list of text- 
bo )ks. ^Iatt. Gakbl'tt [ F .]. 

New Books. 

Air. Bat.sford’s autumn announcements in- 
clude : — 

Window 11 l>ook iibout Stained and Painted Gias-, by 
Lewi" F. Day. (8id edition.) 

Nature and Uinainent, by Lewis F. Day. Part IF., dealing 
with Ornament, tlie timshed pioduct oi Nature. 
English Furniture and Decoiation from lUSQ 1800, bv 
G. M. Ell wood 

The Growth of tin* Kngh-h Hou-e ; a short History of 
its Architeetuial Developmuu from 1100-1800, by 
J. Alfred Gotch. F.S.A. 

English Leadwoik . its Ait and History, by Lawrence 
Weaver, F.S.A. 

Modern Cabinet M ork : Furnituu* and Fitments, by Percy 
A. Wells and J. Hooper. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Sessional Programme, 1909-10. 

The following is the programme for the Insti- 
tute Sessional Meetings 1909'10 : — 

Xov. 1. — Presidt-nt’s Opening Address ; Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal to Dr. Arthur John 
Evans, F.R.S. : Address by Dr. Evans on Recent 
Discoveries in Crete. 

Xov. 15. — •• The Planning and Laying Out of Public 
Places.’’ By H. Inigo Triggs A.J. 

Xov, 29. — Business Meeting. 

Dec. 13. — “ Architectural Education in America." By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A. M. (Columbia Eniversity). 
Jan. 3, 1910. — Business Meeting. 

Jan. 17. — ‘‘Carr of A"ork.” By S. D. Kitson, M,A. 

Cantab, [E. Award of Prizes and IStudentships. 
Jan. 31. — President’s Address to Students; Presenta- 
tion of Prizes. 

Feb. 14. — “ Creorge Frederick Bodley.” By Edward 
Warren. F.S.A. P’.]. 

Feb- 28. — Business Meeting : Election of Royal Gold 
Medallist. 

Mar. 14. — “The Business Side of Architecture.’’ By 
A. A. Hudson, Barrister-at-Law 
Apr. 4. — “ The Architecture of Adventure." By Pro- 
fessor W. R, Lethaby [E. ]. 

Apr. 18. — ‘‘Architecture of the Balkan States.’’ By 
Cieorge Hubbard. F.S A. [J".]. 

May 2. — Annual General Meeting. 

May 23. — Paper. {Si(hjc<‘f to he annoiaiccd.) 

June 6. — Business Meeting: Annual Elections. 

June 20. — ^Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 

The School of Civic Design, University of Liverpool. 

The School of Civic Design wFich has been esta- 
blished as a Department of the School of Archi* 
lecture in the LAiiversity of Liverpool has issued 
the Prospectus for its first Session, which opens 
on the oth October, The Prospectus, uniform in 
all respects with that of the School of Architecture 
noticed in the last number of the Journal, is em- 
bellished wdth illustrations in half-tone and colour- 
reproduced from some beautiful drawings by the 
Professor of the School, Mr. S. D. Adshead'^[E.]. 
The frontispiece presents a plan and perspective view 
showing the improvements to the British Museum 


main front designed by Mr. J. J. Burnet. A.R.S.A., 
together with the new approach from the north. 
The drawing includes also Professor Adshead's sug- 
gested improvement of the Museum approaches 
from the south. Here are shown St. George’s 
Church preserved and the main axis of the Museum 
maintained by a new street 100 feet in width and 
axial with Waterloo Bridge. The junction of roads 
at the head of Shaftesbury Avenue, Holborn, and 
Hart Street is shown greatly improved. The other 
illustrations consist of a suggested and most de- 
sirable Marble Arch Improvement Scheme ; a bird’s- 
eye view, printed in colours, of a proposal for the 
laying- out of St. Michael’s and Fuhvood Park, 
Liverpool ; and a plan for the treatment of some 
vacant land in the same neighbourhood. 

Particulars of the courses of study open to 
students in the new School will be given in the 
forthcoming issue of the R.I.B.A. Kalendar. 
Meanwhile some extracts from Professor Adshead’s 
Introduction to the Prospectus may usefully be 
given here : — 

Town Planning, although intimately connected with 
Architecture and Engineering, is a distinct and separate 
study in itseli, and the primary object of the School is to 
equip Architects, Engineers, and others with a knowledge 
of the supplementary subjects which Town Planning con- 
notes and to enable them to occupy with credit those advi- 
sory and permanent positions which must necessarily be 
created as legislation affecting civic development and ex- 
tension becomes increasingly etficient. 

The rapid growth of cities in the immediate past and the 
inadequacy of statutory powers to control their extension 
have resulted in overcrowding, street malformation, and 
general congestion. Large e^^tates, situated on the coniines 
of cities, have gradually been ab^^orbed. cut up and sold in 
small plots, and this, accompanied as it has been by an 
increasing tendency on the part of the new ownershqis 
towards mdividuah'stie expression, has produced lesthetic 
confusion and general disordei. During recent yeais there 
has been a universal awakening to the necessity ior co- 
ordinate action between inopeity owneis and municipal 
authoiities to remedy exi>ting defects and to prevent fuitlier 
exces'-es ; and, as a result, in Germany there now exists 
powerful statutory control over building areas. The muni- 
cipal authorities in Germany have vested in them powers 
which enable them to exercise complete contiol ovei the 
direction of all new streets, parks, and public place-. ; to 
limit the height of buildings, and to define the propoitions 
that shall obtain between built-up areas and open spaces. 

In this country we have at the present moment before 
Parliament a Dill empowering IocmI authorities to control 
the laying-out of new streets and building areas. The pio- 
cedure under tlii^ Act will be as follows : — 

The Borough or Urban Di'-trict Council or other local 
authority will in the tir^t place be lequiied to show the 
Local Government Board a priiau n/nV case for making 
a building plan, or in certain cases the Local Government 
Board will instruct ^uch body to make a plan ; or, in the 
event of a satisfactoiy plan being made by a private party 
repiesenting ownei'-hip, the Local Government Boaidmay 
call upon the Local Authority to be responsible for the 
cariying-out of such plan. But whether the plan be made 
by a local authority or by a private party it is ob\iou3 that 
either must call in such piofessional assistance as may to 
them seem fit. 

Referring to procedure in Germany we find that engaged 
in making the Town Plan there is, in the hist xhace, the 
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municipal aichitect. specially tiMmeJ for this* work : aiul 
cis^ociateJ with him are the municipal engineer ami stati'-- 
tician. an orticial wh(> in many way" corresiKmils to our 
medical otlicer of healtii. There is no doubt that in the 
making ot the Town Plan in tlii" country a siniilai lepie- 
scutation will act. It is the aim uf the School to equip 
architects, enmneeis, and other" with the qualiriratiiin" 
required tor such \^oik. 

Whilst a Town Plan may be laid out with welPdirected 
and 5 utheientl\ "pacious road\s ays. well-disposed paiksand 
piikways. and Wrll-di"tilbdted cla"Ses of buildings, it swli 
eiuiicly i.nl unleS" its masses and units are ci'n"hlti(d 
trom tbe xjoint of view of tb v.aion as well as j)lan. In tlu 
realisation oi a Town Plan it m the complete elTect uf tin 
aichitecture lather than the nieie plan that indmimes tlu 
cuizeii. Xoi is it sutTicieiU that the individual building" 
excel in architectural merit; they mii"t bear a well-con- 
sideied relation"hip to one another. The Town Planning 
Bill and existing Parliaiueiitaiy and Local Act" have \ery 
little piactical bearing on this side of the ixaestion. WhiUt 
there is danger in "tatutory control of elevation, both in 
view of the discouraging effect it might have onpri\ate 
enterpiise, and aPo on account of the difficulties attending 
the expression of official opinion in matters relating to 
tiste and style, still this in no way detracts from the im- 
poitance of the fact that a co-ordination of pans i" abso- 
lutely essential to complete success. The £Stab!i"hment 
of a Ministiy of T’ine Aits or other coipoiate body em- 
puweied to control the aesthetics of cities is an item in the 
legislative programme of the future which it is to be hojud 
will very shoiily leceive attention. In the meantime it 
behoves those of us who are entrusted wdth private uniPu- 
takiniT" and aPo thO"e municipal otffcials and students who 
may occupy official pfositions, upon whom in their advi"Oiy 
capacity -o much depends, to take up the definite "tiwly of 
Civic De"ign. It i" necessary not only to ma"ter the {prac- 
tical difficulties involved in the making of the statutoiy 
Towm Plan, but aPo to be able to apply those principles 
which directly control the aesthetic aspects of the city and 
its cuLurbs, tally realising their completed effect. 

In the organisation of the School and in the training of 
students the courses wall consist of lectures and studio w*ork. 
The lecture coui\"e" will be arranged under the following 
heads: — CTuo Development. Enmneering, Law. Architec- 
ture. Decoration, Land'^cape De."ign. On the Staff a" In- 
stiucrois and Lectuicrs the .School has been fortunate in 
obtaining the services of the present Lord Mayor of Liver- 
pool, Mr. H. C. Dowdiill, BanL"ter-at.Law’; Piofe"SorBrodie, 
Municipal Engineer to the Corporation of Liverpool ; Pro- 
fessor Hope, the Medical Officer of Health ; and Mi. Thoma" 
Maw’son, Landscape Architect. 

The School i" intimately connected with the School of 
Architecture, of wdiich it form" a Department, and the 
"tudents of both Schools will pursue their studies together 
in the same studio This arrangement wall, it i" anticipated, 
tend to exercise a beneficial influence on both. The "Vstem 
of teaching in the School of Architecture O ba"ed upon that 
of the Ecole de" Beaux-Aits of Pans and the Architectural 
Schools of America ; — a sy."tem which gives prominence to 
the "tudy of monumental composition and of those largei 
problem." m architecture which have hitherto been so much 
better understood on the Continent and in America, and 
which figure so prominently in the study of Civic De^ign. 
To illustrate fully a Town Planning scheme, it is nece"^aiY 
to produce not only an accurate plan, section" of contour" 
and elevation", but aKoa biuPs-eye view or continuou" pei- 
spective ; certainly ^uch drawings are of invaluable assnt- 
tance in explaining a scheme. In the stu<lio these tw*o 
methods of draughtsmanship will be fullv demon"trated, 
both as legards method in "ctting up and aDo as regards 
lendei mg_ in monotone or colour. The teaching of draughts- 
manship in its higher branche" will form a very important 
pait of the woik done in the "tiidio. 

The woik of the School will be cairied on during the 


Autiiiun aiul lain tt-iiU" of the academic y« ar. which 
ptiiod coll-;:; art " a St. "-.on tht Dtj'aument : and lu 
ctiniuctieii with tile wnik t>f the Schuid the rui\er"ity 
ha" n."t.ru:f d a Ccrtiricale ami a Duimua. Tiie Cei niicate 
will be YiM n to "tudiut" will) lia\e tlout ■'.iti-i.iett'iy 
Work duni'-rt'\() t, uii' of tiie academic \tai and iht ciantin_' 
of tlit‘ CtiuiiL.ge will laru't ly dept nd upon knowledge 
at ifUTt (I dui ii'i: attt. udance at tbe Lecture Cour-t s. The 
Dtplorua will \h‘ Li.tiittd to t;io"i "tudeiU" wliv*. having 
wiuktbi ni ti'e "t .dio diuiinaa "t cond "< -"ion, ha\t itilly 
di iwu out to n-pla’’!' jiiL iuo.df nt" aud -eheriit .Li-t a.s 
it is lu^ 1 ""ar) to’ tlu' M* «lii a! OiKct r tif Healtii to oiuain 
h" dipl una I- toi, taking an official po-ition. -o u i" 
bopf d tiui! tlu p<j--r in of tho Diploma ni Cnlc Dt"iirn 
w.ll itu.Li'bu a" ^h<- 1 M t "-aiy quabtication for tho"e 
offu ud-, t 1 III lie making of the Towti {’k-ii : .tud 

t.tU"idtum_^ Tfur in in* ntai fuiviic "om> ili0U"am]" i*f 
town {ilati" Alii b» i^qinnd .i- a "cqu* nct' to inore».fficnnt 
leci-^lat ou. It \v:i' hr i» a<ii'y umkr"iood that i*ctli a<i\i"ory 
and peiiiKineiit {io-'L:on- will undouiu* dl\ b*- cu.tte-l and 
-huuld fall 1-y prtfto-iiL' to tl.o-e b.ui'hng -ach a (lU.Jifica- 
tiou a- rliat t*! the Ciititaatt. oi D.{>ium.i.. 

The bcriin- art optui not **nly to iho-e "tudeiit" who 
intend taking the wl.ole course, but may be taken 
lattlv by auluttL:-. moinetr-. mun!cii><il oouiicilloi". oi 
othtr-. intcie-ted in the subject of Town Planning. 

The arttnti'Ui oi those inoie e"pecially ct>nierntd in the 
laying-oui of gionnds and {uivate garden" i." directed to 
the couise of b'Ctu.r s in Laiid-cape Design which will )**- 
deliAeie-t iqv Mr. Thoina- M.iW'snn. This couise will nut 
be {ueci-ely cunfine-l to Landscape Design in it" immediate 
Conuf.rnn with Town Planning but will al-o tieat ilie 
"Uiqect with icteieme tti the lay.ng-out of piivate gardens 
i»r,th in ".uiutuin aicas u.nd in tiie eounny. It is liuped 
that th'" Cfjiii-t Will attiMct "tmbuits. both lay and }>io- 
fe-":onal. who wi-h to study the layuig-ouT c>f ganleii" and 
ganltii cultuu a- a sepaiare suljjtct. 

Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., has given three prizes 
of t20, .ilO, and to re^jpcctively, to be competed 
for annually by students of the School of Civic 
l)e,"ign and of the Scho*)l of Architecture, for a 
scheme for laying out the remainimr unoccupied 
land at Port Sunlight. Mr. Lever further oilers 
to pay A 100 for the right to execute any of the 
.schemes submitted for these prizes, if he desires 
to do so. 

Japan-British Exhibition (London) 1910. 

Under the aus{iice> of the Imperial (Government 
of Japan, and with the approval of the British 
(Tovernment, arrangements have been completed 
for a Japan-British Exhibition to be held next year 
at the ‘‘ White Cdtyd' Shepherd’s Bush, with IMnce 
Arthur (-f (Amnaught as Hon. President, and the 
Duke of XoiTolk as President. The project has 
the fidl support uf the Lor<l Mayor of London, of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, ami of the 
Associated Chambers uf Commerce of the United 
Kingdom. The Japane'-e themselves are following 
the arrangements with the keenest interest, and it 
is stated that all the departments of the C-rovern- 
mont the Imperial Household. War. Navy, Home 
Affairs, Finance, Communications, Education, 
Agriculture, and Commerce, <Vc. — are vying with 
one another to make a notable display. The Pine 
Arts exhibit is expected to be <{uite unprecedented. 
Treasures of art accumulated for centuries ]>v 
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the Japanese nubility and rarely seen but by the 
favoured few are being lent for the occasion by their 
owners, and will be dispLued in the Fine Arts 
Palace at Shepherd’s Bush. The Japanese Gardens 
are to be a special feature : skilled experts in this 
line are to be sent over from Japan to reproduce 
typical Japanese gardens in the grounds of the 
Exhibition. 

Architects and Town Planning. 

That the matter of town planning is essentially 
an architect’s question has been repeatedly insisted 
upon in Presidential Addresses at the Institute, in 
Sessional Papers, and in contributions from various 
hands to this Jouunal. There is evidence in 
the daily Press — notably in the Standard — that 
the more enlightened section of the public is coming 
round to the same view. Discussing the Housing 
of the Working Classes and Town Planning Bill, 
the Standard of the 80th August says : — 

The really important proposal of iMr. Burns's measure 
is contained in Part II.. whicdi gives power to the local 
authority to regulate and control the developments of 
town and village, and to puli down, rebuild, and lay out 
in accordance with a scheme devised by the local autho- 
iitv or by the Local Go\ernment Board. It is clear 
that the value of such an enactment depends upon the 
ability of the authority. That some such powers ought 
to be "conferred upon a responsible public body is un- 
doubtedly ti'ue. The private enterprise of the specu- 
lative builder has hitherto been permitted a licence 
which has been intolerably abused. With scarce a 
protest he has been allowed to create whole cities of an 
incredible inconvenience and of an ugliness unsurpassed 
ill Europe. But the mere transference of these powers 
to bodies of miscellaneous citizens, reinforced by per- 
manent olhcials, will not necessarily accomplish the 
desired reform. The business of town planning belongs 
to the architect and not to the amateur. L^nlcss the 
Local Government Board is prepared to call in archi- 
tects of the highest distinction, and to follow their 
advice, it were better to leave ill alone. Individual 
enterprise, supported hy an increasingly alert general 
intelligence, will do far better than the otlicials of a 
department, as every public building designed by officials 
stands to \\itncss. IMr. Burns, if he will only use 
it, has an opportunity of reforming the whole State 
system in this respect. Architect, engineer, and medi- 
Fal authority should be enabled to work in concert, and 
all -‘schemes'’ should be submitted to the judgment 
of a committee composed of members ot the Loyal 
Academy and of the Loyal Institute of Biiiish Archi- 
tects. it is by the employment of such methods as 
these that the ideals wJiich Mr. Burns honestly admires 
have been achieved in that exemplar of civic art among 
capital cities, Paris. 

In its issue of the 10th September the Standard ^ 
taking up the theme again, says : — 

We are beginning dimly to perceive that there are 
heights still to be scaled before we arrive at what Mr. 
Burns, in a burst of poetry, calls the Lity Beautiful. 
Beautiful cities do not now arrive by accident-- it is a 
disputed question whether the}’ ever so arrived — but 
by design. And the designing of cities, or towm-plan- 
iiing, as Mr. Burns calls it, is the province of the archi- 


tect. Tow’n-planning is, indeed, a very high develop- 
ment of the noble art of architecture — mother of all 
the arts. It is only during the last few’ years that the 
art of town-planning has been recognised at aU in this 
country. The inventor of the Garden City idea, Mr. 
Ebenezer How’ard, drew his ideal towm in a series of 
concentric circles, w'hich looked very neat on paper, 
hut W'hich in execution w'ould have been far from 
beautiful or even convenient. But the actual designers 
of the first garden city were fortunately educated archi- 
tects. w'ho carried into practice the essentials of Mr. 
How'ard's notion W'hile eliminating its amiable eccen- 
tricities. 

The large extension of pow’ers W’hich the Bill 
proposes to confer upon the Local Government 
Board is adverted to in the same article, and the 
following suggestion put forward ; — 

The solution of a part of the problem w'ould seem 
to lie in the appointment ad hoc to the central 
authority of a body of skilled advisers, representing 
architecture, engineering, and medical science, wdiich 
could be empowered to draw’ up schemes of recon- 
struction and of tOAvn -planning, and w'hich would also 
adjudicate upon schemes submitted to them by local 
authorities. Such a body should also be constituted 
by each local authority, so that, as in France, the 
chain of professional ability may extend from top to 
bottom of the system. At present, the only professional 
opinion usually admitted is that of the civil engineer, 
w'hose office is illegitimately extended to include the 
province ot the architect. Now the engineer know's 
nothing of the art of architecture, though he may be 
conversant wdth the nature of the materials employed. 
It is characteiistic of the general ignorance on the 
whole subject that the conception of towm -planning in 
the minds of most of the members of the House of 
Commons W’ho have taken part in the discussion of 
the Bill w’as limited to the design of the drainage 
system. 

The Lords and Representation, 

Lord Wemyss [H.A.] has given notice of the 
following resolutions he proposes to bring foiwvard 
in the IJouse of Lords : — 

1. That, in the opinion of this House, it w ould be 
for the public good that important national trading 
and other representative societies should each name 
three members of the existing peerage, in the current 
and each succeeding Parliament, to speak and act on 
behalf of such societies on all questions in which they 
are interested, and that the names of the peers so 
nominated be entered in the journals of the House. 

2. That the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Earl of Crewe, and the Earl of Halsbury be 
empow’ered to determine what societies are of sufficient 
importance to be admitted to the said privilege of 
nomination. 

Lord Wemyss, in a letter to the Standard^ states 
that his proposal has been very favourably received 
by a number of learned and trade societies, in- 
cluding the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Royal Academy, the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Society of Authors, the Royal College of Physicians, 
the Society of Engineers, the Building Trades 
Federation of the United Kingdom, the Royal 
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Siuiitary Institute, the London Cliumhei* of Com- 
ineuce, the Gus Companies’ A'<==!ociation, the Ship- 
piuiJ!' Feleration, A:c. Ihe LortL, he c )nsidi.‘rs, if 
they adopt the re>olutions, will in truth repix-ent 
the organised h rains of the nation, irrespective of 
party, anl in the matter of re[)re-entation need not 
fear comparison ^Yith any other repre:?eniative body. 

The late Charles Follen McKim. 

2Vie correspondent at New York tele- 

graphs the announcement of the death, from heart 
disease, of Mr. Charles F. McKim L'^rr, 3/., 

elected IhriSh j>enior partner of the "firm of McKim, 
3Iead .v 'White. 

Charles Folleu 3IcKim was iKjrn in Chester co., 
Pennsylvania, in 184s. and at eighteen enttu-ed 
Harvard University with a view to heoming a 
mining engineer. A year later, finding the studies 
uncongenial, he entered the office of Mr. Eus^el 
bturgi-;, architect, of New YMrk, and a few months 
later the Atelier Daumet in Paris, where he was 
prepared for and admitted to the Ecole des Peaux- 
Arts. Returning to New YMrk at the outbreak of 
the war in 1870, be entered the office of H, II. 
Richardson ; and in ls72 commenced practice on 
his own acc )unt, being joined in 1877 by 3Ir. 
3Vm. Rutherford Ylead, and in 1879 by the late 
Ylr. Stanford 3Yhite, who met with such a tragic 
end some three years ago. To the firm’- credit 
stands a long list of public and private buildings 
in America, including the restoration of the 3Vhite 
House, 3Ya3hington, the Boston Public Library, 
the new terminus of the Penn-ylvania Railroad in 
New York, and the building just completed in New 
Y^ork for the library of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

In 1908 Mr. 31cKim was awarded by the R.I.B.A. 
the Royal Gold YIedal for Architecture, and crossed 
the Atlantic specially to receive it at the hands of 
the then President, Sir Aston Webb, R.A. In the 
JocKNAL of the 28rd June 1 £08 will be found a 
portrait of 3Ir. 3IcKim, and an account of the 
proceedings at the presentation, which included a 
characteristic speech from his lifelong friend, the 
then American Ambassador in London, 3fr. Joseph 
H. Choate, A footnote to the President’s Address 
gives a complete list up to that date of the works 
carrie<l out by Ylr. McKim in conjunction with 
his partners. 

In 1889 two Fellowships, styled the McKim 
Fellowships, were established in the School of 
Architecture, Columbia University. In 1897 Mr. 
YIcKim was elected President of the xVmerican 
Academy of Architecture in Rome, and in 1899 
was appointed member of the first Municipal Art 
Commission of the City of New Y’ork. In 1901 he 
served on the Park Commission for the improve- 
ment of the park system of the district of Columbia, 
and assisted in drawing up the magnificent scheme 
photographs of which were exhibited at the In- 
stitute on the occasion of the presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal. Mr. McKim served as Presi- 


(U*nt of American Institute of Archittct-^ in 
1901 and 1!»02. 

The Revised By-laws and Declarations : Undertaking 
/V Competitions. A Correction. 

Mr. A. R. deinmett /U writes that hi.s view 
with rrgard to the retention in tlie revi-^ed Decla- 
ration^ of an undtTtaking not to take part in a 
e(Uii|>etition the conditions of whieli have been 
disapproved by the Coumul is entirely nii-;repre- 
seiiteti in the report oi the deijate at the meeting 
of the 21st July (Jouuxal, 28th August, p. G99, 
1-t col.!. “What I intended to say,” writes Mr. 
Jeinmett, “ wa^^ the » xact opposite t)f what is re- 
ported. My remarks should read : " I strongly 

approvt' of this undertaking going in. It is not 
fair to say that t ) include it in the j >eclaration is 
to put it in the same category with the acceptance 
of illicit commission>.’ ” 

Lightning Conductors at Ely Cathedral. 

Lightning conductors were hr-t fitted to Ely 
Cathedral about the year 18.39 to the specification 
of Sir William Snow Harris, F.R.S., Adviser on 
Lightning Conductors to the Crown, hut doubts 
wc^re entertained as to whether these were still in an 
efficient condition. Mr. Alfred Hands, F.R.Met.S., 
author of L ujJi tn mj a ndtheCh u rches, was therefore 
instructed by the Dean and Chapter to make tots 
and report as to the advisability of adopting more 
modern methods. Snow Harri:^’ conductors, formed 
of short copper tubes screwed together, proved to be 
so defective that it has been fuund necessary to 
instal an entirely new system of copper tapes. This 
comprises two conductors on the Western Tower 
with branches from the flagsraff and four turret^, 
two from the towers over St. Catherine's Chapel and 
four from the Eastern or Lantern Tower, as well as 
from the Nave, Choir, Transepts, and Lady Chapel. 
The system, which has been arranged so as to be 
scarcely noticeable, has been carried out under Mr. 
Hands’ direction. 

School of Art Wood-carving. 

The School of Art Wood-carving, 89 Thurloe 
Place, South Kensington, has been re-opened after 
the usual summer vacation, and the Committee of 
Management desire to make it known that some of 
the free studentships in the evening classes main- 
tained by means (T funds granted to the School hy 
the London County Council are vacant. The day 
classes of the School are held from 10 to 1 and 2 
to 3 on five days of the week, and from 10 to 1 on 
Saturdays. The evening class meets on three 
evenings a week and on Saturday afternoons. Forms 
of application for the free studentships and any 
further particulars relating to the School may be 
obtained from the Manager. 

3Ir, Frederick Chatterton YE] has been appointed 
Assistant Lecturer in Architecture and Jluilding 
Construction at the School of Engineering, Giza, 
Cairo. 
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EO:\rAX AECHITECTUEE. 

By F. T. Baggallat [F.]. 

Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association, 19th February 1909. 

OMAN buildings, after remaining for three centuries the sole inspiration of the archi- 
^ tects of all Europe, have for a long time now received far less attention from English 
1-^’ students than is their due, whether they are judged on their merits or by the fact that 
thev are the direct ancestors of all such modern architecture as can claim ancient descent. 

Our attention has lately been directed once more to Roman work— first, by the fact 
that when last English architects examined it they were content to look at a part only, and 
hardly went below the surface even there ; secondly, I think, by our growing acquaintance 
with M. Choisy’s illuminating work on Roman building methods ; and lastly, by a half hope 
that, as the Imperial Roman system of construction was largely a monolithic concrete system, 
it may contain some suggestions for dealing with ferro, or reinforced, concrete : all the more 
since Roman concrete was almost always itself in a sense reinforced with brickwork. It is true 
that to call the brickwork used with concrete by the Romans ‘'reinforcement” is somewhat 
misleading : at best it has but little resemblance to what we call reinforcement now : and much 
is merelv centering or facing. On the whole, however, the case for paying special attention 
at the present time to Roman architecture is strong enough, I hope, to excuse me for bringing 
the subject before vou, although I have no fresh information and little iiew to say about 
it. I should like to treat it historically ; for although the dry facts connected with an 
architectural style or system of building can be learnt without reference to the historical point 
of view, they can only be really interesting or fruitful when seen in chronological sequence and 
in connection with the circuxnstances that moulded them. Without the help of history we see 
only the effect and not the cause ; and without perceiving both we get at nothing that is of 
much real use to us. 

A good history of Roman architecture has yet, however, to be written : and there are some 
difficulties in the way of writing it which are surprising if we consider only how many remains 
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Still exist and how miicdi we know about Roman history and civilisation in other directions. 
The difficulties are : the paucity and architectural unimportance of exir^ting remains that can 
even probably be assigned to periods before the establLhinent of the Em[)ire. the frequent 
difficulty in dating with certainty the existing remains in Rome of later ^tructures, and the 
entire absence, in mo^t cases, of delinite clues to the dates of provincial buildings. The first 
two difficulties are largely due to the building activity of the first two centuries of our era, 
which led, with considerable aid from fires, to the repeated partial or complete reconstruction 
of almost all imi'iortant buildings in Rome. 

The uncertainty of the chronology of Roman architecture wa.^ somewliat violently illus- 
trated only a few years ago. In 1S94 M. Chedanne, a young Frenchman, seizing a favourable 
opportunity, was able to show that the rotunda of the Pantheon is not the building erected by 
Agrippa in e.c. 27, as had generally been supposed ; but, almost certainly, a structure of the 
time of the Emperor Hadrian ; quite certainly not earlier, for all the bricks, which he extracted 
at random from various parts, bore stamps known to be of that reign. 

This discovery removed the principal witness to the extraordinary fact, hitherto always 
assumed, and often asserted in so many words, that the Imperial Roman system of brick and 
concrete construction sprang suddenly into existence fully developed in the reign of Augustus ; 
and endured, virtually unchanged, for nearly three and a half centuries. M, Choisy himself, 
in a short chapter labelled — perhaps in irony — “ historical,” spent much language in enlarging 
on the unprecedented and surprismg nature of the thing ; but he insisted nevertheless on the 
sudden rise of the system, its almost as sudden abandonment, and the absence of growth or 
development between. 

H. Choisy, like others, evidently compared the Pantheon with the writings of Vitruvius, 
who must have published them at just about the time it was being built, yet was obviously entirely 
ignorant of any methods of building nearly so advanced ; and instead of finding what now 
appears to be the obvious solution of the puzzle — namely that the date assigned to the Pan- 
theon was a mistake— M. Choisy accepted the date as others had done and arrived at the only 
conclusion then possible — namely that the incredible had really happened, that the system 
on which the Pantheon is built had just sprung suddenly into existence, and that Vitruvius 
was a poor old fellow far behind his times and grossly ignorant of what was going on around 
him. Unless we believe this of Vitruvius it is impossible to suppose that walls faced with 
burnt brick were common, if they existed at all in the earlier part of the reign of Augustus. 
It is true that in a passage in which he is supposed to be quoting a law then just promulgated 
he mentions burnt brick as one of the materials allowed to be used for ground floor walls in 
Rome. (It is a passage that reads rather like a later insertion, but that need not be insisted 
upon.) But he nowhere mentions the triangular bricks used in all known remains of Roman 
brick facing ; and in the long chapter in which he describes minutely the various kinds of 
walls, he not only does not mention brick facing at all, but says that opus rcticulafum — a facing 
of small blocks of stone— was what everyone wtis then using — nunc omnes ufuntur.'' 

There is one piece of Roman Indckwork, the basilica at Pompeii, which Overbeck in his 
great work on the town put down to 9d b.c., and which others, on the strength of a date said 
to be scratched on the building, have attributed to the consulship of Lepidus and Catulus — 
that is 76 b.c. But such dates are most improbable. The work is beautifully executed with 
moulded bricks (r. fig. 1), in a style which one cannot suppose to have been possible at such 
dates, but would be quite natural if the basilica had been rebuilt after the earthquake of a.d. 63, 
which, according to the contemporary evidence of Seneca, threw down a great part of the town. 

AVithout admitting that because one doubts whether the Romans used brick-faced con- 
crete quite so early as has been supposed, one is therefore obliged to point out when they did 
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begin to use it, it may be suggested that the upper part of the ruins of Caligula’s palace, 
and the original part of the \Yall of the praetorian camp in Rome, which Dr. Middleton 
succeeded in distinguishing from later additions, are the earliest works of the kind of 
which considerable remams exist. From Middleton's description the latter wall must have 
been a very fine piece of work — better even than that executed under the Flavian emperors ; 
and he attributed it to the time of Tiberius, when the camp was first established by Sejanus 
in A.D. Dean Merivale says the wall was not built until two centuries later ; but he 
was pro])ably thinking of the work of Aurelian, who, as Dr. Middleton shows, merely raised 



it. The latter's supposition that the wall was built at once upon the establishment of the 
camp is not, however, necessarily correct. The mere establishment of the camp was sufficient 
for the purposes of the moment, and to fortify it permanently at once would have been to 
further alarm the people of Rome without adequate reason. The coin, too, of Claudius on 
which the camp is pictured appears to show a timber fence rather than a l)rick wall. On the 
whole, it seems quite likely that the wall was not built before the time of Claudius, or even 
Nero. With regard to the other example also, the works are immense, and if completed by 
Caligula must have been built in three and a half years at most. There is nothing 
improbable in supposing that part of the palace to have been completed by Claudius ; and 
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there is a distinct diti’erence of system between the lower and upper parts of the work, the lower 
being of 0^)11^ reticulatiDn with brick quoins and arches, (hie part of the ruins of Nero s 
‘^Golden House’’ Dr. Hiddleton aDo describe^* a:^ l)eing faced with brick, and aiiotlier \\ith a 
mixture of opiix rcticuhitiDn and l)rick — that ir? luj doubt with brick quoins. It would be 
rash to entertain a positive conviction opposed to the generally accepted « •pinion, ])ut it seeiu:^ 
possible we may eventually discover that though tired building bricks were gra<lually coming 
to the front from the middle of the first century mi and may have been given a certain 

impetus) by the Metropolitan Duilding Act of Aiigustim, 
tlieir u^e in the place of stone for entire \sail facings 

t did not become general before the time of Xero. If 

that should be so, we may perha])^ also find that the 

framework of brick did not reach its final development 
before the middle of the second century of our era. 

M ith respect to Homan concrete, I should like to 
enter a protest against the indiscriminate use of the 
term hy Dr. Middleton and other writers, who apply 
it even to the walls called bv Vitruvius cuu/n incertum 
and opu^ reticulatumj in opposition, as it seems to me, 
to what Vitruvius himself tells us. It may be merely 
a question of a definition, but if a writer has one 
definition for a thing and his readers another, he 

I coherent mass, like a block of stone, particularly un- 
i like what is now usually known as rubble work.” But 
; to the professional reader the difference between con- 
I Crete and rubble work is not one of result, but of the 
_ way in which the result is obtained — the results by 

either method may differ as chalk from cheese. The 
1 j doctor himself acknowledges that in the examples he 

_ ' examined the larger stones were placed with so much 

regularity that they must have been thrown in sepa- 
rately. He arrived at the conclusion that thic'k layers 
"vV- Til of mortar, mixed with small stones, and layers of 
larger stones, were thrown in alternately. When this 

— done in trenches in the ground, within wooden 

Ho. iv -ONE OF THE i OF iHf K.-chDCLf oi iiioulds, of wliicli lic fouiid distliict marks on certain 
iHE . oci>i> i.N ROMAN Qi' betwcen two built faces, as described by 

Vitruvius in speaking of wrought stonework, one may 
very well admit the term concrete, even though the regularity of the larger stones suggests 
that they were laid m by hand rather than thrown- in (r. fig. 2). But Vitruvius never by 
so much as a hint suggests the use of ‘‘ false work ” in his time. He tells us, and the 
appearance of the walls at Pompeii, for instance, bears out the description, that opus incertum 
consisted of rough quarry stones, one over the other bonded together ” — in fact a rubble wall, 
built, no doubt, with a larger quantity of mortar than we use, but built, not cast. Opus reticu- 
laium he does not describe in detail, but evidently regards as a fashionalde variety (which he 
does not altogether approve) of opus tnccrtiDu. As a matter of fact, it would not be possible to 
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cast a wall faced with opub rctinilatum, and would be very difficult even to hitilcl it behind board- 
ing — especially the weather l)uarding, of which Middleton found traces. The facing was of small 
conical stones with square heads, which were required to tit neatly together on the face ; to set 
them inside l)oarding a man must have worked overhand and without seeing what he was doing. 
Without the boarding, however, there would be no more difficulty in building such a wall than 
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ill building a flint wall with split facing ; and there can be little doubt that that is how it was done. 
It must, however, have been slow work. One knows how nece.'^bary it is to go slow when build- 
ing with flint or small ruljble in lime mortar. After getting a foot or two one must wait 
for the mortar to set before putting more weight on, otherwise the work will bulge and twist. 
Now mortar made with _i)i>::oIana, such as the liomans used, though it eventually gets ex- 
tremely hard, does not in the flrst few' days set a})preciably faster than good lime mortar : and 
the Eomans used it in large quantity. If one may venture to gue<s, it was this slowness that 
led after a time to the introduction of falsework to sup})ort walls while in course of erection. 
It seems nearly certain it w’as unknown in the early years of the reign of Augustus, but it 
may have been introduced soon afteiwvards. The building activity of that reign was unpre- 
cedented, and would probalfly have demanded methods quicker than the old. On the other 
hand, most of the remains of the time are of S(|uared stone or very neatly executed (f2)us 
reticulatum, which cannot have been built behind false work y tig. 3b Middleton's flrst- 
dated example of the evidence of false work is part of the foundations of Caligula’s palace, and 
he mentions also a facing of opu'i rcticidatum and brick, which may very well be of the same 
period, as being very roughlv executed, wdiich w^ould be natural if an attempt had been made 
to apply the new discovery to a purpose to wdiich it w'as not suited. 

In the matter of arches and vaults, the later Romans believed that they had learned the 
art of building them from their old neighbours and enemies, the Etruscans : and probably they 
did, though it is easy to see that the character of the materials they had at hand wars such as 
to favour an arched system, while the nature of the site of Rome and the surrounding country 
suggested the construction of drains and aqueducts, in wTiich arching, to say the least, came 
in very usefully. The hi^jtory of Roman architecture in early and Republican times may, 
perhaps, never be recovered. The difficulties in the wary of excavations are great, while owung 
to the continuous occupation of sites, the results rarely throw much light on early w’ork. There 
are some remains of early waalls of that squared and bonded masonry wdiich Vitruvius seems 
to have thought wais one of the things Roman architects had borrowed from the Greeks, and 
we may assume as certain that, like the Etruscans, the Eomans early Ubed the arch to span 
gateways. But we do not know' how' soon they began to put the arch to other uses, and the 
extent to w'hich vaulting was developed, before it was taken up by the architects of the Imperial 
period, is not altogether clear. The little dome over the ancient subterranean chamber, called 
the Tullianum in Rome, is built of cut stone in horizontal courses, and M. Chedanne declared 
that the dome of the Pantheon is built entirely of brick in the same way -that is, in horizontal 
courses. If he w'as right it w'ould seem to indicate that even in the reign of Hadrian the Romans 
had not arrived at our conception of domes as developments of the arch, and dependent for 
their stability on much tlie same forces ; but they regarded them as systems of corbelling. The 
chamber above the Tullianum, called the Mamertine prison, is how'ever roofed with a small 
barrel vault neatly built wTth stone voussoirs (r. tig. 4). Its date is uncertain except that it 
is very early Republican. If Vitruvius knew' how' to build a vault at all, it is surprising that 
he did not give instructions in the art in a Ijook wTiich he evidently intended should cover the 
whole field of building, and in wdiich he deals with so many smaller matters. In tlie chapter 
on baths he twdce mentions (.'amerae, that is arclied ceilings, over the hot rooms, and twice the 
hemisphere over the semicircular recess in which the lahruni w'as placed. But he implies that 
the aiched ceilings would not usually be structural ones. He says they will be more serviceable 
if built, but not how’ that is to be done, and proceeds to describe as an alternative a ceiling 
of roofing tiles without margins ” laid on iron rods or arches hung to a timber framing. 

The still existing barrel and hemispherical vaults over some of the rooms in the public 
aths at 1 ouipeii aie often quoted as of the Republican period, but their date is very uncertain. 
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From illustrations it would appear that tliey are entirely of concrete or rubble without brick, 
but the walls of the roniiis are shown as having brick piers and lacing courses, which, according 
even to l>r, Middleton, would make them not earlier than the last years of the reign of Augustus. 
The oldest iuip«n-tant Homan vaults to which a date can be assigned with tolerable certainty 
are those in tho Ijiiiiding called the Tabularium, erected against the face of the Capitoline hill, 
on the Forum side, probably in u.e. 78. Tliese are narrow barrel vaults of tufa concrete 
strengthened in one part at intervals with arches constructed with stone voussoirs, and partly, 
perha[)s, resting on them. Ti.e next are those of the substructures of Caligula's palace which, 
if not (juite so old as Caligula's reign, must be older than those of the Colosseum. Middleton 
^ays they are cast concrete. Tlien come the vaults behind the two lower ranges of arches of 
the Colos-eum aig.og which must have been erected between a.d. 70 and 80. These are barrel 



FIG. 4— VAUL'i or 'I HE “ MAMEKTIXE ITvIS"X.” 

vaults constructed with brick arches at intervals, between which they are of concrete, on the 
lower surface of which the marks of boarding are still visible. All the more elaboiateh con- 
structed vaults illustrated by M. Cholsy are of the second century and later. 

To turn from the histoiw of construction to other matters : there is other evidence, besides 
that of Vitruvius, for the fact that the Romans acknowledged their indebtedness to the Etius- 
cans for the form of their early temples, which appear to have had tree trunks for columns, 
widely spaced and carrying wooden architraves. The cella walls were of rubble or unburnt 
brick, stuccoed over, and no doubt terminating opposite the columns of the prostyle poitico in 
timber antae. The roof w'as of timber, covered with terra-cotta tiles ; a terra-cotta cornice 
and ornaments were fixed round the eaves and, sometimes at least, terra-cotta oi bionze 
statues ornamented the tympanum and the apex of the pediment. All was crudely painted in 
bright colours. Judging by a custom of later times which must be mainly due to tiadition, 
the whole structure was probably raised on a high base or podium, perhaps to lift it abo\e the 
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marshy ground common in Roman and Etruscan territory, perhaps heeaiise the tirst Roman 
temple had for some reason to be built overhanging the edge of the Capitoline mount on a 
substructure built upon the hillside. Vitruvius mentions three temples j^till standing in 
Rome in his day as specimens of what he calls the old Tuscan order, describing them as 
“clumsy, heavy roofed, low and wide/' and in another place he gives his usual set of pedantic 
rules for reproducing such temples. These run to some length, and are chietly interesting 
because they appear in the main to describe the most important temple in Rome, that of 
Jupiter Capitolinas, as it existed in his day— that is, as it was rebuilt by Sulla after the tire 
of 86 B.C., and remained until again destroyed l)y tire in the faction tight that ushered in tlie 
reign of Vespasian in a.p. 70. We learn that the temple was not far from square on plan, the 
width being to the depth as 5 to 6 ; that it had only one pediment, the back of the roof being 
hip[)ed ; that the eaves were very wide ; that half the depth of the temple \vas taken up by 
the portico ; that the cella, wRich occupied the back half, \vas divided into three in wudtli ; 
that the columns w'ere of pseudo-Doric character with bases ; and other interesting particulars. 
Vitruvius specifies wooden architraves, but does not say anything about the material of the 
columns. We know*, however, from Pliny and the researches of Penrose, that the shafts of 
the columns of this particular temple were coloured marble monoliths, stolen by Sulla from 
the temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens, We know', too, that the pediment w'as crowned wTth 
a huge terra-cotta quadriga, reputed to have been brought in ancient days from Veii. 

But the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, of w'hich w'e thus get a fairly complete and detailed 
view, was not typical of the buildings, nor even of the temples, of the later Republican period, but 
was obviously peculiar. Although it had been rebuilt only about half a century before Vitruvius 
wTote, a great conservatism had presided at the reconstruction of a fane reputed the oldest 
and most sacred in Rome, and the light throwm upon it is chiefly of use to illuminate what 
may be called the first period of Roman architecture, before it came under the direct influence 
of Greece, or was stimulated by the broader outlook, the new* requirements, and the w'ealth 
arising from foreign conquests and ever-increasing commercial activity. Some of these 
influences began to be felt soon after 200 b.c., between the end of the second Punic war and 
the final destruction of Carthage. In that period at least three basilicas were erected in Rome 
to accommodate the increasing legal business arising from her position as mistress of all Italy 
and suzerain of most of the known world. They w'ere probably the first of the long line of 
public civil buildings w'hich distinguish Roman architecture. Before their erection the Forum 
and the temples seem to have sufficed for all public business except ordinary meetings of the 
Senate, which took place in the Curia, itself, how'ever, merely an old temple enlarged for the 
purpose. Nothing remains of two of these basilicas, and even their sites are matters of contro- 
versy. One, the Basilica .Emilia, is pictured on a coin, where it is represented as a small tw^o- 
storied porticus of columns, roofed but w'ith open sides. Professor Lanciani believes he has 
discovered its remains.'^ The earliest triumphal arches — three or four at least- - w'ere also built 
in this period ; but again all w'e know* for certain of their appearance or construction is that 
they were adorned w'ith statues of gilt bronze. Tw'o more bridges over the Tiber (there w'as 
already one w’ere also built, one of wRich w^as reputed to be the first stone bridge. But for 
some time the piers only w’ere of stone, the arches not being added until 142 b.c., whether 
from lack of skill, or because thei’e w'ere superstitious objections to the use of anything 
but w'ood for bridges, is not clear. ^leanwRile many Greek w'orks of art and educated 
sla\es weie finding their way to Rome, and after 146 b.c., wTien Greece became a 
Roman pio\ince, we are told that Roman art and literature fell entirely under Greek 

Excavations in the Forum at Rome.” by Professor Lanciani. [Jouiixal 
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intliieneo. OneciHikl wish there were more evidence of the extent and effect of that influence 
on arciiitecture : for the last century of the Rej)ublic was one of considerable building 
activity, and it would help greatly towards a comprehension of the laws, if such there be, that 
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govern architectural development if we had hut a few well-authenticated rtanain-i ot the many 
old temples rebuilt, and of the others and the puhlir huilding> erected in Ihaiu' and el>t where 
in that century. 13ut for temple^ we have to rely on a -ingle -mall eAainpha the so-calletl 
Temple of Fortuna Virilis at Home, which, mi the evidence <>f the huilding it-elf, is attributed 
to this time, probably correctly: and, for public buildings, on tin* >o-called Tabulariuin, 
the main evidence for the date of which i-> a litth* shaky, l)Ut borne out ])y that of 
the structure: and finally, the hwver part of the theatre of .AFarcidliK, which was begun by 
Julius CiEsar. Of the Temple of Fortuna Virilis lor Fortuna -imply'^ l>r. Middleton say> : 

What the real date of this very interesting building mav be it is impos-ible to gueNS, except 
that it is probably earlier than the middle of the tir-t century lee. It^ early date i^ indicated 
by its pure Hellenic style, free from any lloman modifications » except perluq)- the form of its 
elevated podiunT, by the absence of any marble, and by its btdng mainly built of tufa, tiMvertine 
being used in a very sparing w’ay, though much care and labour have evidently been spent on 
the construction and decoration of the building." The temple is a very small one, pseudo- 
peripteral wdth a prostyle portico, and of the Ionic order. It wms stuccoed all over wdth marble 
dust cement, in which all the mouldings and ornaments w'ere finished. The mouldings were 
cut in the stone, but in the cornice at any rate the finished cement mouldings difier in several 
respects from the stone ones. The proportions of the plan are Greek, the length being just 
twice the wddth. But the ornaments of the frieze, garlands hung from candelabra and ox-skulls, 
are essentially Eoman. The attached columns are only half columns. The strongest items of 
evidence for early date are the Greek simplicity of the mouldings, the absence of marble, and 
the proportions of the building, wuth regard to which the Ibunans, a little later on, w'ere not in 
the least particular. The sparing u-e of travertine proves nothing : as a matter of fact it was 
more sparingly used in many later buildings. 

The principal evidence for the exact date wdten the Tabularium was erected is an inscription 
discovered in the building in 1450, now^ only knowm from a quotation and wThcli Dr. Middleton 
describes as very vague and puzzling. But its }atrport is that suhbtructures and a tabularium 
w^ere erected by Quintus Lutatius Catulus, who was Fom-ul in 78 u.e. : and Dr. Middleton's 
hesitati(m about it seems to rest mainly on the fact that, while many tabularia, or record 
offices, existed in Borne, this is not knowTi to be one of them. It is not. lunvever, known to 
have been anything else : it appears to he suited by }>o^ition and arrangement to such a 
purpose ; it has extensive and conspicuous substructures : the character of the masonry shows 
it to be of early date ; and, finally. Dr. Middleton him -elf })oints out a very interesting fact 
wTiich a}q)ears to [irove conclusively that the substructures, at any rate, were built betw'een 
121 u.c. and about b a.i>, that is during the existenct* of the second Tem[)le of Concord. He 
says that the only part of the facing of the tabularium w'all not neatly dressed is that which 
wTis concealed by that temple, wffiich can hardly mean anything but that the waill was built 
up against it. Altogether the evidence of date is nearly conclushe, and far better than in the 
case of the Temple of Fortuna or any other cons[)icuous building su}>posed to be of the Bepub- 
lican period. I have already described the vaulting. The w'ails and arches are all of very 
neatly wnought mas(jinry, with fine joints, mostly of the native tufa ^probably the rock that 
was cut awmv to make room for itg faced with the harder japirino, in which the arches are 
of travertine. The blocks of are all cut to the same size 4 feet by 2 feet. The upper 

part of the structure consisted on the front of an ot^eii aia-ade, said to have been once two 
stories high, though now’ only part of the low’er story exists, })artly blocked U}) and surrounded 
by other buildings (c. fig. 6), The architectural interest of this arcade is that it is probably 
the earliest, or the earliest extant, example of the famous Bonian facade, nan.mly a series of 
constructional arches and piers, like those of an aqueduct, ornamented with a framewvork of 
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columns ;ind ♦•ntaldiitiire,- planted apainst them. It may be the first attempt to endow a native 
arched structure vith \\liat wa^ cun>idered Greek architectural grace. The engaged columns 
in this ca.'^e are Guide the TiUiuan variety— and parts of the architrave still exist, but all 
above llnit is g<aie. if there were really twu stories and the second had Ionic columns the 
design niu^l have been very like \\hat we have left of the outside of the Theatre of Marcellus, 
only built ^traiglit in>te<id ot circular, and raised on a lofty basement. Pompey‘s Theatre, the 
lii>t ^tone ilualre in Home, laiilt 55 to 5*d Juc., seems to have been similar. The Theatre of 
Marcellu> ^^a^ begun by Julius Cu'-ar, luit, as it was not tinished until IB b.c., the work^ had 
[JiaJ-ably not got very far at his death. It i^ too ^Yell known to need description. The whole 
td the outer wall i> built of ^i.lid travertine masonry, as we are told was that of Pompey's 
J'heatre. It >sa- c.ll -Uiccued over ; lait, as in the case of the Temple of Fortuna, the mould- 



iii^s are carefully cut in the j.tone l)eneatli and, except the impost moulds of the arches, are 
f^ood. The voussoirs of the arches are of great size and no archivolt moulding is worked on 
them. One may, of course, have been formed in the stucco covering, but probably was not, for 
had it been in scale with the heavy impost mouldings it would have needed a core and been 
very ugly. The suhNtructures of the cavea or auditorium, much of which still remain, can 
hardljOie coeval with the outride wall ; tlu-y may he part of the restoration undertaken by 
Vespasian, or of a later one. 

A good deal might perhaps yet be learnt concerning the history of architectural details 
and construction from a critical comparison of tombs, and even of sarcophagi. They are more 
often dated ])y inscriptions than buildings, and very little liable to extenshe lestoiation. 
There are several large tombs near Pome known to be of the later Piepublican period for 
instance, that of Ckecilia Metella, and the curious baker's tomb, close to the Porta Maggioie. 
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Both ot these are built of wnnight masonry ^vith a ])aeking of concrete or rubble, aiul were once 
covered with the usual hard stucco. Xeitlier brick nor marble entered into their construction. 
The drum of Citcilia Metella's tomb has false V-juiiit:. cut in the masonry, and a frieze of 
ox-skulls and garlands which seems characteristic of tlie time. 

The most interesting architectural development in the last century of the Bepublic was 
tlie Ijirth of a domestic architecture properly so called, a domestic ardiitecture nourislied by 
the immense private fortunes which became common. The rapidity \\itli which it gre\\ u}) 
mav be gathered from the difference between the state of affairs in 12o e.c. and >ixty ur seventy 
years later. In the former \ear Sulla, afterwards Dictator, was paying 6,000 >e.-terces -say 
a year in rent, which is said to mean that he was living in two rooms ; and Lepidus the 
Augur was called to order by the Censor, for luxury because he paid twice as nuudi. At the 
later time Cicero, besides his town house, for which he had paid a sum etiui valent to about 
+ 80,000, owned no fewer than seven country ones- that is, for hi^t, own use — and though we do 
not know the exact numbers of the houses kept up by other rich men, it is quite clear Cicero 
was not singular in that respect. These houses were of immense size. Sallust speaks of them 
as like cities, and they were adorned with marble columns, paintings, statues, and works of 
art of all kinds. They covered large areas, the greater part being but one story high ; 
moreover, even in Borne they were often surrounded by extensive gardens. One such house 
changed hands for fifteen millions of sesterces— say ^132, 000 — AThich probably did not 
include the movable works of art. It i?5 recorded that as early as 92 b.c. Crassus erected in 
his atrium columns of the marble of Mount Hymettu^ 12 feet high, for which piece of luxury 
Brutus nicknamed him the Palatine Venus.” By 7<s n.c. Lepidus was using Xumidian marbles 
not merely for columns, but for thresholds. Maible slabs for lining walL seem to have been 
introduced rather later, in CTesar's time. Before that, all walls, internally as well as externally, 
were covered with hard plaster and painted. Xo remains are knoAvn of the large country 
houses or villas of the time ; and the impossibility of finding out much about them from the 
allusions in ancient literature may be judged by the various mterpretations that haA^e been put 
upon the fuller descriptions of his OAvn villas by Pliny in the next century. 

Passages in the sixth book of Vitruvius indicate, huAvever, that country houses of the 
better class in his day did not differ materially as regards their domestic arrangements from 
toAAii houses except that the peristyle Avas the first court entered, with tlie atrium beyond it. 
and that they had baths and various farm buildings attached to them. After seA'eral chai>ters 
devoted to describing private dwellings generally, the several apartments, and the muditica- 
tions of size and arrangement required for different classes of owners, he say^^ : “ But the same 
things are true, not only of buildings in the tOAvn, but also in the country, exce^)! that in toAvn 
the atriums are usually next the gates, but in the country and suburlis uniformly the peri- 
styles, then at once paved atriums having porticos around and looking on the palaestras and 
Avalks,” The object of the country arrangement Avas obviously to get this view of the grounds 
from the common (hvelling-room of the house. It would seem not to have held at a later date in 
the larger villas of the Imperial period, Avhen the atrium had become less a dwelling-room than 
an entrance hall, fur Pliny says that in his Laurentine villa the atrium Avas the first apart- 
ment entered. In the suburban villa at Pompeii, called the villa of Diomed (r. tig. 7), the 
debCTix)tioii of Viiruvius holds good ; for the long apartment, called the gallery, Avhich looked 
on to the lerrace round the palaestra and to the country beyond, no doubt served most of 
the purposes of the atrium in a town house, though its form differs entirely both from those 
described by \itruvius elseAvhere and from others in Pompeii, Pnfortuaately there are no 
mecaiib of dating the building. For a wealthy man’s house it is nut large, and the de.cora- 
tion, though it is described as tasteful, Avas inferior to that of many other Pompeian dwellings. 
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OiU‘ cun hardily accept it .i> a specimen of the >pacioiis anh sumptuous habitations we hear of 
even uiuler tlie late lh‘}inhlic. 

^n lii> chaptei e.-i) M-ially devutcMl to country houses ^ itruvius is evidently describing only 
what We -hould call farm hnii.^c-, lie -peakb the several aspects and the arrangement of 
farm buildings, -tahh-, kitchen-, wine preh-e.', aii<l ])aths— which he savb should be placed so 
that thev can hr u-(‘d ak-o l»v the farm liauds. 


And then he ad<K : “ If -umetliing (d luvurv i- 
to be intr<Mhiced into count ry h«>u^e:? thev are to 
be built according to the [»roportions that are laid 
down altove for tho'-e in town-, on the fixed con- 
ilitioii they are to ])o --o arranged a- to he with- 
out impediiiamt to cituntry u-e-. * In l)iomed*'- 
villa thi> part or thepnildein ^eenl^^ to have been 
>edved hy [anting the farta huihlings at the >h\e 
of the hou:-r. -epaiMted from it hy a narrow coiut, 
[U’obahly a^ a s<ifeguard again-t lire or noi^e : 
and one may take it that in a gentleman’^ villa 
some ^uch arrangement i- >o obvious that it 
Would ]>e the usual one. ()f the better class of 
llomau hou-e at the end of the rie[aihlic, that 
i-. the separate house ot the wealthy called a 
as dislinguished from the or block 

(d flat- inhabited ]>y [>oorer folk, we can td>tain a 
very clear idea from the descri[aion^ of Vitruviu>, 
which necessarily refer to this time, liecause they 
are illustrated by con^iderable remains of such 
luaises at Pompeii. These agree very closely 
with the description-, and many date no dou])t, 
at any rate as regards ])lan and the lower [)avt'. 
of the walls, from soon after 64 i;.e.. wTien the 
town was riomani>ed and became a fashionabh^ 
re-ort of tlu^ wealthy. One of Cicero':^ seven 
villas was at or near Pompeii ; he calls it his 
Pompeian villa. It would be wearisome to re- 
peat the ofttold name^ and uses of the various 
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apartmenth of the Thunan or Pompeian house : 
though a eom])arison of description with example 
is exceedingly interesting, both in itself and in 
the light it throws on the life (d the period. Put 
it may he worth while to repeat once more that 
the Pompeian houses are es'^entially liomaii, and 
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not (ii-eek in their arrangements. They d<» not 


agree with the contemporary description of a (Ireek house hy Yitriivius, and they do agree both 


wTth his description of a Roman house and with what has been discovered of the plans of houses 


in Rome ; it is not very much, unfortunately, I ait adequate for the purposes of comparison. The 
decorations of the Pompeian houses certainly appear to ow'e something to Preek influence, but 
similar decoration has been f<amd in Rome, and the Greek names which Vitruvius gives to many 
of the principal apartments he applies to Roman houses generally and not to those in Pompeii 
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aluiie. li the cuvhitecture ni Tunipeii hwl*- auyihinu tn (iivek iniiiu-aet* it i- the imlueiioe whirli 
foi a haig time Ji.aainattil llII hcmaa an. ami eaiuict he diU‘ tu the (irtrk taiLrin of tlie eiiy, A" 
has ]>eeii a>.'>uuietl. Pi.aap ai hah ct-a-'t d t' » he a U lAn-l. n >ioay ha* ai ia\ e atiuht - hefoia* it la eaaie 
a riuinan one. and had pa--ed '-iiece^-iN lIna it i> -aid, tliroLiah tla hand- of ( Ktnmeaii- 

and Samnite-, The (irerk toaatto had haea he-a e\tiaaKi-la d, and any (ireek hlood hd't ia tin* 
inha])itaat- can liavt^ l^ten at itlier -iaileit at a^ n* "idlii itailly iaqiortaat a » ia-['i!a' it- areliit(‘eture. 

If yuu Compare Tom[>eiau raia- ^^ith tho-e ot tiu iaaat a-i^ -trurturt'- i?i Hoaio tht- wail- 
-eem to ])e hut -liKhtiy ituilt, hut lliey au ijuite a- thick tu- thi' kt r than -liould eiaci nt>\v 
under -imilar eiveiiui-tanct'-. 'I’liey are aiaiidy of the - '-ealh 1 itoaiaa • oitcrt a , it-illy ruhlde : 
many (jiioinb, nio-t i-thalod }>ier-. and -naic^ wall- at'e nf wroaa’at m,i-.*a]‘y. A i eriaia amount 
of hurut hriek i- u^ed. e-pceially f<.»r patchiau and ia tin tip[ter }iLil- i>f tlu' uiin-. Itprohahly 
indicates Work of the Imperial period, and umierally, im douht. tlu* ia[)air- aitd la -lt»ratioa- 
after the earthijiiake of a. a. l,: 3 before referred to. That u[*p-t’ 't >.*U‘- over [>irt- ot lioii,^,-^ 
were cuuim<.»a i- shown by the eoimideralde aumh.'r ut -:airea-c- an I traces (»f liia-a- *- found, 
although most a})pear to have keen of wo >d and many wotihl h ive ir* trace, dde* .-mall remaia- 
of the upper stories recoverel indicate that they w'ere coa-tructed with wo._)ilen fraaiiait and 
sometimes overhung the footway^. The existence of u[>per -toiie^ at l’om[)eii i,- iaiere-ting 
because a remark of Vitruvius might have led one to ^uppj-e that in hi- day upper -torie- 
were peculiar to Eome : he says: ‘’The immeii-e population of Home anke.- it nece:?:?ary to 
have a vast number of dwellings, and as the area i- not enough to contain them all on the 
ground story, the nature of the ca-e oblige^ u- to rai-e them in the air." It hardly seem- likely 
that all the upper stories in l^ompeii were addition- -uh-erpu-nt to tlu time of Vitruviu-. and 
one mu^>t suppose he was referring only to an exceptional number of -tcude- in rionie. It i> 
difficult to guess how many these were. On the (uie hand no Latin author ever mention.- more 
than four, and Juvenal, a century after the time of Vitruviim, .-peaks of the dwelling^^ of the 
poor in the fourth story under the roofs." Le.-ides, Vitruviu- telL us that wall- next a public 
way might not be more than a foot and a half thick. Yet Augustu- thought it ne.:e:=sarv to 
limit the height of buildings to seventy feet. 

The only existing remains of a house of llepuhlican date in Lome are tho.-e of the Sfoealh-d 
house of Livia, under LomitiaiT- palace on the Palatine It contained a :=mall atrium with tlm 
alae formed by a long nanw recess on each side of the tablinum. and not in the p(»sition of 
those in the Pompeian houses. The waalls are of wrought masonry and the andies of stone 
vonssoirs. From the plans of the three house^^ found on a fragment of the celehr.ited “ Marhh^ 
Plan’' of Lome it wrjuld seem that alae ^vere not e-^seiitial in the utrium> of the Imperial perind. 
In t^Yo eases they are altogether absent, and in the third tliey have been s-^^parated fnmi 
the atrium and turned into a sort of gallery by a wall built across it. T’here are. too, several 
cases in Pompeii where tluu’e are no alae or only one. 

A number of ancient writers distinguish between the ins/da, or gi'oup of small dwelling.s, 
and the domain or separate house, as we distinguish hetw'eeii a house and a block of tlat'^. But 
in Pompeii, at any rate, the dotiiu'> as often a.'^ not formed })art of <i group wliicli included 
habitations of various sizes. The typical example is the in^uhi called Lie Iioum* of Pansa, 
where around the domas are grouped, besides shops that mu-t have been separately occupied, 
at least live small liouses : three containing some live or six rooms, and two of one room each and 
a staircase leading to an upper one now^ gone. There is, Ije.^ides, a sepaiutc staircase from the 
street, wdiich probably led to other dwelling.s on the upper tioor. It is said tliat sucli an 
arrangement would have been impossible in Lome, where the insuhif were ])uilt four or more 
storeis high, because the light would have h?en sliut off from tlu- main dnm/fs. But with 
internal courts as large as the atria and peristyles of Loman houses, and the little value evidently 
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attacluMl to ii'Alit in the- IjfMlrluinibr'rs and otlier ^mall apartments, there can have l)een no 
-Ill'll ohit^'iion. Ii can only be raided to give the di-tinetion between in^uhi and domus too 
a moaning. Xo dou])t many a in riuino and the suliurljs, a^ elbewhere, was (in 

tin- ianguaLTc of tln^ aiictinni'er' a “ ilo-irable detached residence/’ but probably many others 
ioniu-d jiaitb of a- in IVimpeii. Shops on the principal street front, I>oth comaiuni- 

caiing with tlu^ Imus- <ind boparatod toj- letting oth are characteristic of the Pompeian houses, 
'iho-o hidoiiging to tlie hou-^t' wti'e nominally for selling the produce of country estates, and 
iliu-trate a pa-sagt* of Vitruviu- in whicli he says: *• For those, again, wdio have to deal 
wdth country pro<hh'«' : at tlndr iiitrances shop, enclosures, and among the laiildings cellars, 
granari* ", "toroh<ai"i and bo on . . . are t(:> he made.' 

The con-triiciioii nf the hoiat- in Pome mubt liave made it a somewhat unpleasant place 
to live in. 'blu' btrotU" mu"t have been a^ nairuw' and dark as those in the worst of medueval 
citie". ddu‘ "toi'ie" overhung one another, and, in addition, balconies projected so far that in 
"Oiiie ca-e" at ba^t it wMb po"bible to shake hands across the street. Even after Xero had 
enacted tliat all evt^-rnal walls w'ere to he of tireproof materials the upj^er stories continued 

to hr n( 1, ail I Were -o ]»adly built tliat they fret|uently fell. One writer declares that 

people were <lriven (jut of Pome hy the fear of falling houses : many speak of the danger of 
tile" "li[>[ung from the roofs or thrown Im perbons in the upper stories. Of course bad fires 
were frcpit'iit. A Very old law directed tli it two feet should he left clear hetw'een Imildings ; but 
it ftdl into abovance and does not seem to have been observed even after it had been re-enacted 
hy Xoiv. Prubahly “vested interests “ w'ere too strong by that time to be overcome. 

1 will <mly adil an ajiob'gy for referring so often to Vitruvius, a writer who seems to me 
to receivt' lc"b attention and respect than he deserves: from scholars because he wrote in- 
difiei’eiu or at any rate rather oUscure Latin: and from architects because, unfortunately. 
ft'W show aiiv pi'iifuund ciirin'>itv to know wdiat he sa\s, and, conse<|UentP , do not find out how 
intere"ting he really is. 
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ClIAr.LKS FOLLEX 

A Plusonal Noli: r.v Siu A'^[o^ Wlm;. 

( i; . ll.A 

I lia\t \\tn j-kul .1 iH‘i -i >iLil iimLl nn 

tilt Lit^ Fhai]* - Fallen McKiui, the Aciount- ut Ik- 
Architectural career aU'I w.jrk which ilr* .riy 

Appeared in nur JurKNAL and tht* I'KUt --aeie i 
papers necessarily uiviipu i'u: iitth- ruriot iliL'iiian 
hiiii-elf. In ap[) ‘Arance la w.i- fair apel of .iv- raae 
height, and pos-t--el >1 a N^e-y :i::iM'*tiNe p. ’• 
sjiialuy, which ijLiietle hut n ri -i-:’ i -ly iujre--ht 
one with the power of the man. A .tii Scotch Mo hi 
in hi- veins, he w.iS f(}iid of -Ih-ntaia, anhi wa- a- 
much at home on a Scotch ar moor a- in Fifth 
Avenue, A'ew York. 

I tirst made Mr. fMc-Kim’s acrpiaintance in IhOM. 
when he came over to Fnalarrl to 1 ^,- 0 ea\e the Ih/yjl 
Gold ^ledal of the In-titut . Ih. hi\)aah: nwr 
with him a tine c Jlectijn of ph Uaarai'h^ of n.any 
of his work-, which were evhihitMl fm* a w day- 
at the Instil ite, and then returnehi Irune ; f 'r, 
though intensely intereste 1 in hi- work, he wa^ lau 
femd of talking of it or himsdf. 

From the time of hi- hniiorary rnLUil r^hin M 
the Architectural Associcti' ui in 1"^G9 hr ha 1 many 
profe-sional and otht r friend- cn th;- -i'hj witli 
whom he kept in touch, though la' wa- not .1 rt U'ly 
correspondent. When over in lOOo he entered 
into and, I believe, thoroughly enji lye 1 all the i n- 
gagements made for him by the In-tituir. As 
an old friend of Mr. Choate, then American Amhm- 
sador here, and iMr. Heniy ^Yhite. now Amha^srd a* 
in Paris, he wa- intro luccil evervwlure. and at- 
tended Several Court and many other funcrioim. 
and enjoyed them all. Mdierevt r he went he made 
triemls, and all were desirou- of the pic isure i-f 
entertainin'^ him. At the -anie time he vas alway- 
at the service < if meinher^ of his profe-<ion, nnd 
pre-ent at a little informal lunch he gave at 
the Arts Club will never f^ iraet the afternom pa--e 1 
with him while he modestly described the great 
scheme for the improvement of Wasliingt' n. 

The day he received the YIedal his friend^ in 
Xew Yk>rk telegraphed their congi'atul itions, to 
which he replied, •* ]^Iany thanks : I still wear the 
sxme hat,’’ which wais true of him to the la<t. At 
the close ot his visit to Enelaod he left with the 
personal re'uard, I am sure, of all who had met him 
and the aftYction of many, including the writer. 

Ilis sympathies were very wide. He was k(>enly 
interested in such large matters a- Town Planning 
and Town Improvement, yet with an exquisite 
appreciation of detail and a love for the co-operation 
of the sculptor and the painter, witli the best of 
whom ho was on intimate terms. The < dn cation 
of the architect was also of the greatest interest 
to him. The American Institute at Pome almost 
owes its existence to him, and no trouble was too 
great for hnn to undertake in im behalf . He was 
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r)t hnii-t-lf wail a -iml*-, th-'Uu’h la- uama -t in 
e^^.ryrliina rip]>-Ts.r< i a- i> ^n s- ever. 

•Tu-t hed’orr bm\iiia Ni-w Ykuk la* ilim d witli 
U-, alone at hi- -p.aial u-pn -r, an i we tailad wtdl 
into the niaht. he lama ke-nly anxa >u- to know 
all ahr>ut thirig- over limv, tiU' arrana* nient- tin* 
the rcbtiilding of tie- <p‘‘''h'ant .ind oth* r F indnn 
im})rovcment-. in m. w of many -ela im-s he hnu'^elf 
had in hind : aiM wh,- n h^ let: 1 f> It 1 was -aying 
good-hve for the t:me t-) a man of aeniu- wiio 
had areatly eniiched hi- c »untry, and mIio throuah 
a life of much pro-pi-riiv and trouble had pre-erved 
the characteri-tics of u amtial, mole-t. educitel 
geutleman. 

J>uring his life he received many bon mr<, and 
tlu' .Vmerican In-ritute of Architects w. re, I ludi 've, 
to have presented their aold nieilal to Inm in He- 
emnher next, while one of th ■ la-t lion -urs lie 
rccMvtd was the honorary degrot' of 1 >octor of 
Laws fi'om th(' I niver^ity of Peimsyhania on the 
22nd February of tlii- year, when iie was able to 
1)0 piameiu as the oitieial guest of the I'niver- 
sity. rh(' Ih’of( ssor of .\rchiteetnre. in presenting 
Me Kim to the I niver-ity, snd ; “ j)[iring V'>ur career 
ai’chiti'ctuiv' has advanc'd in tliis ciuntrv from 
obscurity to its rightful p isition a- tht' master 
art. Fn this di'velnpiiirnt, sir, your intluence has 
been supreme liy reason of a noide puntv of stvle, 
e\alt(‘d p]‘ ifessinnal ideals, and a passionate de- 
votion to the cause of education.” 

I'^th Octn/jc, moa Aston Wi:bh. 
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MUNICITAJ. sri[Yi:Y OF PAFIS. 
liv W. II. W\ui>, M.A.Cantal-. Al. . 

Tlu(ui-h lilt* L'()Uitt''y ii the rixsicleiu of the 
Muii\h[*.il (’< of tia* ('ity of Paii" our Library 
ha- ar.juir* <1 till- -uiniia r a \aliiable adililit n to its 
r« fi n lu » 'it ] artioeiit. He ha.- 1 h en eooil enouftli, 
in ii-M>ii-e to a riMiu-iof iht lubraiian, topre.-eiit 
to ih‘ Ihl.lhA. a c(>ia}*kte st t of the Plans of the 
Chtv of ibiri- -hu^^in,Lr the le-iilt- of the 

I'.o-t octiA iiiunuip.!] -uivcya- cariicd ( ut by the 
till idando Pari-, " a uhtt which makes a 
i!;()-t att-t ptal le Companion to the Ordnance Survey 
-htei- of L» nd< n leceiitly purchased. 

d'ht plan- c n-i-t ot two serie- : \1) a plan of 
Pari- ainl it- enviit n-, in three sheets: (2) plans 
of the arrontli^-t^aiKiu-,'' in -ixtten -beets. The 
tir-t -eiie- is to the .-cale d ^ ,,L or nearly the 
-an.e -cale as that of our -ix inches to the mile 
C)ninai.ce }dai -, ^\hich work- out to i.A.i.n- The 
time -beets, which arc continuciis from west to 
ea-t, wlun put ttmtlier, form a plan measuriipit 
rouLthly 7'^ inches by 43 inches. Its length is greater 
than Its height, -o a^ to peimit of the inclusion of 
the two gi eat park- which lie at the gates cf Paris 
at rither end. On the left the i)lan extends far 
tnough to show the reach of the Seine which hows 
on the wist side of the Buis de Boulogne, a^ ^^ell as 
part- of IMont Yak'rien, St. Cloud, and Sevres. 
To the ea-t it '^hows the Bois de Yincennes, with 
the little known -uburban district to the north of 
it. and the forts of Ro-nv, Xe-i.-v, and Eomainville. 
At the top and 1 ottom the map extends but little 
beyond the walls. To the north it goes as far as 
(’durl.M'Voie, part of Asnif ixs, St. Ouen.and the Pan- 
nn-Burigny Cemetery, but stops short of St. Denis. 
To the south it reached to a line running from 
Heudon to St. Maur and including the forts of 
I— V, Yanve-, and Mont rouge, and the asylum of 
Bicetre. In the centre the compact, rounded .shape 
of Paris proper stands out clearly in its girdle of 
ba-tions. 

Tiie second series is to the scale of or not 

(luite a fifth of that of our ^i^e foot to the mile 
()r<lnance plans, which works out to The 

slieets measure inches by 26 inches, with the 
exception of Xo. 12, which is devoted to the large 
Seventeenth Arrondissement — Passy extending 
from tile Aicde FEtoile to the Porte de Saint-Cloud, 
and nu'asures 47), i»y 30 inches. Each of the twenty 
• ariondisseinenfs,” or bcu’onghs, into which Paris- 
within-the-M alls is divided has a nuip to itself, 
except the smaller central ones, which are grouped 
in twos (1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and b, 9 and 10). _ 

Xot only does this show the subdivision into 
(juarters— ‘‘ (juartiers ’’—and give much similar 
information within the limits of the borough, but 
the plan of the surrounding districts is continued 
in less detail up to the border cf the sheet, thus 
making the sheets overlap and greatly increasing 


their usefulness. The arrondissements, it may be 
remarked, are numbered on a spiral system starting 
from the Louvre, and following the course of the 
sun. Thus the first four — Louvre, Bourse, Temple, 
Ilbtel de Villc — represent half a revolution, after 
which one complete revolution brings us to Xo. 11 
— Pi^pincourt — and a second to Xo. 20 — Menii- 
montant. 

Unlike the larger scale plans of London these 
plans do not as a rule indicate the divisions between 
properties or the outlines of individual buildings. 
In the ca^e, however, of all public or quasi-public 
buildings — Le. not only of state and municix^al 
buildings, but of theatres, museums, 'stations, em- 
bassies, churches, and so forth — the block plan is 
given. The marking of the numbers of the houses 
supplies a valuable piece of additional iu formation 
which our Ordnance Survey denies us, though it is 
more necessary in London, where the numbering 
is chaotic, than in Paris, where a uniform system 
is enforced : streets running more or less to and 
from the Seine being numbered from the end 
nearest the river and the cross streets from the 
eastern end, with the odd numbers to the left and 
the even to the right in both cases. 

Among the many interesting things to be learnt 
from these plans are the contemplated improve- 
ments, which have received the sanction of the 
^lunicipal Council, such as the widening cf exist- 
ing streets and the formation of new ones. Thus, 
for instance, we may see that the Rue du Louvre, 
which is already being extended northward towards 
the great Boulevards, is to be prolonged to the south 
by a new bridge connecting up the western point 
of the He de la Cite, and touching land at a point 
opposite the Impasse Conti. From this point a 
new street, passing between the Hotel des Monnaies 
and the Palais do I’lnstitut, is to he pierced in a 
south-westerly direction as far as St. Germain- 
des-Pres. The Pont du Carrousel is also to be 
rebuilt more than double its present width, and 
immediately opposite the Guichets du Louvre, and 
from its southern end two new streets are to diverge, 
one to join that speken of above at St. Gerinain- 
des-Pres and the other to enter the Boulevard St. 
Germain opposite the Boulevard Raspail. 

One trait must strike the most casual observer 
as distinguishing the i fiicial plans of the two great 
capitals of Mestern Europe, and that is the manner 
of their presentation. The difference represents, it 
must be confessed, only too faithfully the difference 
in the point of view of the two nations. The 
Anglo-Saxon aims, as a rule, at mere utility, and 
cares not how bald a statement be, if only the facts 
be correct. The Latin demands good manner as 
well as good matter. Xo one would linger over our 
Ordnance plans i ne moment more than was neces- 
sary to extract the desired information, but these 
Parisian plans, which are a beautiful example of the 
lithographer’s art, give genuine pleasure to the eye 
quite apart from the informaticui they convey, 
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which, it is needless to add, is none the less accu- 
rate for that. 

Fine, however, as they are from this point of view, 
neither they nor any product of modern phott^Lrrapliic 
processes c'anri\al in charm the beautiful eimraved 
plans of tlie eij^hteeiith century, ( f which the 
culminating example is that published in 17- 
gi\ing the result of a survey eomplLtcd in 17^1. 
Ihidertaken as a private ventuie l)y Paul Vernii^uet. 
one of the city “-urveyrirs, but afterwartls encouraged 
by Louis XM., this great enter[)rise was tlie Wf-rk 
of many years and wa^- carried out under consider- 
alde dithcukies ; the narrow, tortiiou-, and ei^wiled 
thoroughfares had. for instance, to be measured 
in the small hours by torch- light. It is an 
invaluable authority for the topography of the 
Eevolutionary era, before Pans had undergone 
the Xapoleonic improvements. The Vei'iiiuuet 
plan is the last of the thirty- three plan< of 
Paris reproduced in the Atlas of the 
Hibionque du Yieu > FarY — a work, by the way, 
which our Library ought to loSe no time in acipiir- 
ing. There can be no more fascinating -tudy f( r 
the lover of Old Pari-, so rapidly disappearing, than 
this atla^. which, beginning with six plans, recon- 
stituted from the available archa ological data, of 
the city in Gallic, Eoman, and mediaeval times, 
passes on to a series <-f twenty-live plans. engra\ed 
by contemp.- raries at vari(jus dates from the Ee- 
naissance to the Eevolution. The earliest is a wood 
block published in 1541 by Sebastian Munster, who 
had never visited Paris, but apparently deri\ed bis 
information from a Flemish tape- try. Other six- 
teenth-century plans are drawn from actual obser- 
vation ; but the earlie-t plan based on modern tri- 
gonometrical methods is that of Gomloust (1 G-j 2), 
and one of the completest that drawn up by Pierre 
Bullet and Francois Blondel, the architects respec- 
tivelyof the Porte Saint-^Iartiii and the Port(^ Saint- 
Denis fKiiri). After this a series of ever-increasing 
accuracy biings us down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Most of these plans derive a decidedly 
decorative character either from their charmingly 
composed ornamental borders and the insertion of 
views and figure subjects, or of emblematical and 
heraldic devices, or again frinn the (juaint and in 
some cases beautiful drawing of tlu‘ buildings ; 
for many of them are drawn cn cavdllcVy i,e, as 
birdk-eye views, and are therefore of great use fur 
tracing the history of individual edifices.* There 
is thus no gap in the graphic record of Pari.'^ian 
topography from the clumsy “ pourtraict ” of the 
German friar to tlie latest product of modern scien- 
tific and artistic methods, which has now been 
placed at our disposal by the generosity of the 
present rulers of ‘‘ la Yille Lumiere.” 


- EFINFOECKD TKEP.A GOTTA/* 

CV'immunicaltsl bv Lvov Bvki k, I (iaiahur, 
T.tirb y. Hant-. 

The day of the <ilid brick i- owr. Kvciywhen*, 
Lspt'Ciallv abri ad, i iic "n ‘jradually bciiiu supi r- 
-tdul bv }iieieed lalck-, [hick tu* ibin, <4 all -hapis 
tiud iliiiicnsion-', and bv ilotk- uf ludloVN coiicntc, 

-0 much uscil in modt-rn »ri'Lii'-n-. lAmw in- 
vention that can miniiii:-*. WLicdir and labour in 
liuildinu i- now imi\ er-allv -■ a!'_rht aitt r. In f* -riixt r 
davs, vv laa.i we vNvreat tla- mercv nf cannon balD, it 
was mCt --xirv t > have wall- 1^ inclu - to G fct i thick. 
Now that no v\all could f'»r a inomLiit la-ist the 
impact of mudei-n vNariaia-, Wc rccouni-c it is time 
to rkCunsidtr our form of domestic binldim:. to -ee 
if — like tht^ Japaiie-e, who -urvive a -omewhat 
rigorous winter in wo den hoii-c- with partitions 
of paper v\e. too, canmu con-truct ordinary buiM- 
ings of le-s -ub->tantial mould, which <hall yet le 
impt^rviiai- to the '^udden change- of our umpera- 
ture. While pondering (Ui thi- -uhject, the foilow- 
inu word- in an old encyclopu dia caught my eye : 

Brick or burnt earth i?? the mo-l durable of all 
manufactured sub-taucas made by man, and the 
following stati-tics servo to prove it. A Idock of 
Portland stone, about G inched culte, < nu L\d under 
a weight of 2s2 tons, and ti ^t-Jicd at 2G2 tons per 
foot super ; abl-c*kof Bath stone, the <ame si/e, 
crachtd at ss tons ami t /'?/>/./'-/ at 104 tons: a 
similar solid block of terra-cotta < r<u led only under 
a Weight of 442 ton-, and bore a vveiubt of 52R tons 
before it ousJicdF Tlic-e fact- -peak for them- 
selves. 1 Irick of some -iUT seem- therefore the sub- 
stance of all others with which to experiment, in 
the case of building- where -tone, from its costli- 
ne:^- and weight, vvoull be irnpo^^iblo. It must be 
borne in mind that J am not -peaking of a magnifi- 
cent pile of building-, either private or pulilic, for 
which stone alone could furni-h a f tting material. 
It is rather of such modest erections as ‘‘vveek- 
eiuL’ Cottages, workshops, dairies, municipal and 
sanitary buildings, for use rather than for show, 
and especially where space is precious and where 
economy has t ) be coimidered, that a hollow brick 
in its various developments demands special notice, 
and I would urge {)ii architects the special claims 
of vs hat I can only describe as ^‘reinforced terra- 
cotta,” 

What is “reinforced terra-cotta”? it may be 
asked. A “reinforced terra-cotta” building I 
would describe as an iron or steel frame structure 
filed in with slulis (,f hollow terra-cotta. This form 
of building is very prevalent in the South of France, 
especially Provence, where 1 watched with much 
interest its use in a littk' house built to my own 
designs near Grasse. The partition walls, floors, 
ceilings, etc., were all made of hollow tiles, some 
flat, some convex, according to the position they 
occupied, and cemented together, one by one. The 
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t\\L-< tlu‘ia-ehv'! lud throt* tniiHveise hollows riin- 
niiiir thr>U'jh thtnu, wero rnado of white oUiy, and 
wtTi' ahout I inc'h tliick, the boll )W'^ being iwed 
fur eenuniuvi, iiut for \*nuilition, n-^iually 

the c:He wheiv thin hollow hric-k^, such as the 
*• rra''/i/* are 11 "^'! in Kncdand. Thi- ceiiu niing 
to'j-ether of the two end- form- a thretdtdd bonding 
betvVein the tile^. an>l give< giaat streiiu^th to the 
wall. It Wvi- in con^tgueiice of these and otlier 
(»bser\atii*n-, a- I watehed the French and Italian 
immon*^ at work iq»‘>n tlii- little liou-e, that I re- 
>olve i t lintr.iduce thi- biruiof buillim: into a Rro- 
jtcted hou-ein Imigland, and. if po-'-ible, to improve 
npim it. Icon-iderod that the bonding of i ach en<l 
formed by the thive transver-e rods of Cement, wh-n 
set, practically ma-ie the two tileS into one piece, the 
ceineiit penetrating ab uit an inch or more into the 
hollows of each tile : but the '^pace on the top and 
bottom of the tile was too thin, and most of the cement 
exuded. I du ref' uv decided to have my tiles made 
with a deep ** tonirue and groove” at the top and 
bottom edge, like matcbbi ardimr, as to fit into 
each other : this w^uild allow room for cement, and 
form an txtra bonilinit which would render them 
don My -trong. This form of tile 1 propose t > in- 
troduce fur the benefit of my Tinted Terra-cotta In- 
dustry, to which allusion was made in the Journal 
R.I.I bA. for 2drd January 1909 I have tested it 
in all p^;:^sible way-. A piece of wall was put up 
as an experiment and pulled down again, and it 
was found that in many cases the tiles broke across 
the joints rather than unlock. One can thus 
presort e the thinness of the original French tile 
while doubling its strength. This enables the slabs 
to bo made of considerable si/e, ready to slip in 
between the iron grooves, in panels or sections, the 
iron itself being covered with a terra-cotta moulding 
to protect it. This method of building occurred 
to mo, after seeing a door 7 feet by 3 which my 
ma-;on and his son bad cut out of one partition, 
under my own supeiuision, transferred bodily to a 
Ciwrespondiiig space (opposite. My principal object 
in introducing this form of construction is to pro- 
vide an economical temporary builJing, especially 
for use as an isolation hospital, which could ho put 
up or takc'ii down at will. Heing gla/ed inside and 
out it would be fire-proof and germ-proof, and less 
liable to changes of temperature than the usual 
temporary buildings of matchboard and corrugated 
iron. The roof would be on the same principle, 
namely, iron rafters with slabs of tiling resting upon 
them, the iron being covered with mouldings, and 
a ridge tile of terra-cotta. The weight of a roof thus 
constructed would be less than half that of an 
ordinary overlapping tiled roof. As in many muni- 
cipal towns it is usual to have one or more small 
emergency isolation hosjutals of matchboard and 
corrugated iron, which when the outbreak is over 
have to be burnt on account of infection, it struck 
me that a great saving of public money might be 
effected by the adoption of this reinforced terra- 


cotta,” as the buildings could be disinfected, taken 
down, and stored when not wanted for use. 

I must not forget to add that temporary build- 
ing'^ might also be reinforced by strand wire being 
passed through the hollow tiles and the T-iron 
at intervals of, say, three feet, the wire being inter- 
htcked in the inverted angle iron at the corners of 
the building. A hint might be taken from this 
idea for reinforcement in earthijuake zone-, as 
strand wire in a hollow -pace will rebound where 
a steel rod embedded in solid concrete would break 
rather than yield. 

As regard's cost, considering the permanency of 
the inateiiaL it should compare favourably with 
wood and iron, and I hope that small isolation 
hospitals of this description may become possible 
in many localities where otherwise it would be out 
of the (juo'^tion. Several di-trict councils might 
unite t )gether to purchase one, storing it in sec- 
tions till need arose for its erection ; the sole extra 
cost would be the laying down of a concrete site in 
each district on which to erect it when wanted. 
No permanent nursing staff would be required, 
as a nurse could be procured from some of the 
metropolitan fever hospitals when needed. 

1 must add that, whereas in ordinary circum- 
stances cement would be used at the junctions of 
the slabs of terra-cotta, putty would probably be 
sufficient to unite them tetnporarily. as owing to 
the tongue-and-groove system the tiles fit firmly 
into each other. 

For the partition walls of such buildings as 
slaughter-houses, dairies, lavatories, casual wards, 
motor-houses, as well as workshops, the use of 
these slender yet almost self-supporting tiles must 
be self-evident. A stronger make of some 1\ inch 
in thickness, of the i-ame white Dorset clay, glazed 
or unglazed, would be available for outside walls. 
The unglazed tiles can be coated outside with 
cement, inside with plaster. These need only be 

II ^ed up to a certain height, where pressure might be 
brought to bear upon them, the weight of the roof 
being in all cases carried by iron girders. 

Special provision for ventilation is made by the 
arrangement of the ridge tile allowing the vitiated 
air of the room to esca 2 )e ; the unbearable heat of 
the corrugated iron roofs is thus avoided. The 
difference in cost of insurance would be self-evident. 

Amy Bakrk. 


The late M. Choisy's Work on Vitruvius. 

Mr. R. Phene Spiers writes that he has ascer- 
tained on impiiry that "Si. Choisy had completed 
and revised his work on Vitruvius before his death. 
The work will be in four jparts, three of which con- 
stitute the descriptive text, and the fourth the 
2 )lates. The two first volumes are already printed, 
and the final publication only awaits the completion 
of arrangements with his heirs. 
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The First IEp 3 i*t nf the Eoyal CoinuiU-iun .ip- 
pointud to iuijiiire into ami make an invent<>r\ ut’ 
ancient and historical monuments aial remain'; in 
Scotland is now published in a lUue lh)Lik. Idle 
Commissioners — Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell. 
Lord Guthrie, Profess ur Baldwin Brown, Me 
T. H. Bryce, F. C. Buchanan, ^Y. T. 01drie3e. and 
Thomas Ross — have lost no time in getting to w^ )rk, 
and the first result of their labours is the publica' 
tion of a complete survey of Ancient and Historical 
Monuments in the County of Berwick. The refer- 
ence of the Commissioners is to monumLiits 
and constructions connected with or illustrative of 
the contemporary culture, civilisation, and condi- 
tions of life of the people in Scotland from the 
earliest times to the year 1907, such as (1) sejuil- 
chral cairns and other burial places: fort^, 

camps, earthworks, brochs, crannogs, and other 
defensive w^orks, either overground or underground : 
(3j stone circles and standing stones, and rock 
surfaces with incised or other sculpturings ; 1 1) 
architectural structures, ecclesiastical and secular, 
whether ruinous or in use, including sculptured or 
inscribed memorials ; and to specify those which 
seem most worthy of preservation.'’ 

Many societies and individuals have laboured in 
the cause of recording, and endeavouring to pre- 
serve, historical, archie >logical, and architectural 
remains, and these will be the first to welc )me 
corporate action such as that now' undertaken in 
►Scotland by a body of distinguished men with all 
the facilities ailorded by a Royal Commission. Not 
the least interesting and important feature of their 
w'ork is the method and thoroughness of investiga- 
tion which characterise their first report on the 
County of Berwick. The Blue Book sets out : — 

1 . Monuments and constructions specially in 
need of protection. 

2. Monuments and constructions deserving pro- 
tection, but not in imminent risk of demolition or 
ilocay. 

Then follows an introduction to the inventory, 
describing the ecclesiastical structures, castel- 
lated and domestic structures, moated mound, 
prehistoric r-muiins, miscellaneous objects, list of 
parishes, bibliography, the inventory. Following 
IS an appendix containing the report of Messrs. 
Ross and Oldrieve on Dry burgh Abbey ; indices ; 
and an Ordnance map of the county to a scale of 
four miles to an inch, with the parish names 
printed in red. It is perhaps too much at the 
present time to expect that such a report should 


b.- illu>nMtod with pLiU' and ]>boti>gr.ip!i- : "lult 
illustration^ wtuill !ii to t xi^t ot laarly all ih* 
montmi^nts intlu- Luvcntoiw . a!id t'u ' .ox r- f. rre i 
to in tht text. 

The t ouiiuis^itirit 1 s ha\« iiow und« riak* n to 
ixMew ihr E. unity of ^utlurlnri. Tie ir ].repira- 
tory smumeiit coiicl idt ' with auxcknowb nl 

of tin ir indei't* hi' to thiir s, ('otiry. Mix A. O. 
Eurh*. \\v ttu- to tb< "'igie t, oie of lb* ei*. tan. ^ 
oi the Bov'il >oci. ly of Anriguir:. ' .u' >coiiand. 

An imixuuint ncoi-l ,ii iLo npet sh.,.iM n-t 

1),' o\. rlo-i-o -1 — . th-' d i:*' no .11 wbx-h tin Com- 

mi"i ‘le.r' M^itt I lia s,i(. , ct r. i or i. 1. It nia\ 

In* dcsiribb- that "dt h visits should i-e n n. wed at 
intervals. W.C'uiiii" (itnuA ‘ 1.1. 

a . . .s . e; ' , /. /./; A. 

THE EliriK H oiMAN. 

r, . (V : e.. ' /X^ - - M ' A o A 

/ . g/ oo A j i> . :L fit .s'-o,/:. 

S' . Zi X.: leo'e ix . 7'. U i ■: . i a ii'i ’ /o ’ . 

11 >:ncx C_'0 o- . 7 

Mr. H. HeathC'Ue Staihaui’s book, HA Ur id . 
a/id Is P' vl'o- ni . > Jr:, thouxrli not 

uniijue in its sct.p \ will ih* surt to givc t nthusiastit 
organ lovers soniL c uigeiiial ixa>hng. n-u only 
bL^causo it contain- much s >iin l and htahhy 
doctrine which they will most L'lidly accept an-l 
endorse, but aLo becaust* of a weic une sprinkling 
of debatable matters \vhich, in due cour-ts will 
probably pr.w'oke a little w'holesorne c mtiwersy 
through the usual channels. 

We will merely iv-fer here to the s ttioii'^ which 
deal with the de-ign and placing i)f the church 
organ from the point of view of architectmal liincse 
and convenience. Mr. Statham’s contention that 
a central positi m on a sciveii is the bt>t }>ossible 
for the organ seems incontrovertihle. M e are not 
at all sure, though, w'hether in the c'me of the 
smaller cathedral churches, i Rip >n and >outh- 
well, the ellect of congestion, due to filling up the 
w'hole w'idth of the screen, is not a mistake. .Ml 
the same, w'e do agree that the alternative evil of 
dumping” uiisiglitly groups of large pedal-pipes 
ill various parts of the building is much more for- 
midable. Salisbury, Beverley, and flath (»ccnr iit 
once as instances. \V<‘ w'ould go sq far as to say that 
unless pipes of 32 feet speaking-length can he 
either hidden from \iew' altogether, or so treated 
as to form an apparently necessary part of the 
structural scheme, they w'ould, on the wliole. In- 
better dispensed with. The musical loss would bo 
less than the architectural gain. We can hardly 
suppoL’t the author’s suggestion of elongating the 
screen east and west in its central portion. The 
experiment of Salvin at Wells in the middle of the 
last century has not, we believe, received any great 
applause from architects, and on the ea^t :side the 
difficulties w'ould he still greater. At \Vestminster 
Abbey the organ is treated practically as if no 
screen existed, and, considering how much organ- 
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iuo\Mi_r iioth choir and oruaii into the nave ^tliat 
in the ca-L of [i churolie-l in the intei'e-t 
of c inur.'vat on il -inainu wouM creati more ditii- 
cultii- than it wouM '^olve. And ereii if any suh- 
-t nuiiil ad\anta*_re c uild rea-oiiahly be alleLrei, the 
objection to :r0 iM Ileal a change woald. oil purely 
practical ground^, be so venous as t_) prevent its 
general adoption. 

But there is much material for rejection and, 
let us say, sincere appreciation in the book, which 
we can nio'^^t ^tronuly recommend to the muiee of 
tho'ie who are, or oimht to be, inteiv-ted in the 
sii’oject of which it treats. Coming as it does 
from a man whose views, bath on the musical and 
jM’chitectural side:- of the question, are emioeutly 
sound and arti-tie, it must certainly help to recon- 
cile two interests which have so often been, and, 
unhappily, so often are still, in condict ; and 
theieby make it more and more impossible that 
our nolde churches shall be disfigured by the coarse- 
ness of sheer blunder, which it woubl be just as 
ea>y ti avoid as it is afterwards found impo.ssible 
to remedy. F. IL Cliffe. 

CATALOGUE OF AliCHITECTUBAL BOOKS. 

J ('/ Cat<tl of :Jii. Vg / ’ > < I .LyA .T t c*- / r ini<i 

rAr A'Ju^l Arts i>, the Vi eu g./’ Liortu u > of Mmiclie^tef 
iiiiii Sii joitl. 'I'lth Atnh‘i''e' t <A Ai(tu<>t I. V (hi'l Sub,eet 
liiAec. Vil.red Aa Ihnr., M.A..aiid 

r,’//*'. j/,n. i.e. J.jiid (Did 3 /(oa Ac^aT, I'air.). 

T ak /o; J ^ Ai ; re/' JfuiiJusl 

It will be generally conceded that the task of 
critically noticing a catalogue of books is one which 
at the first blush due^ not present the attractions 
usually associated with book reviewing. Here 
oil!' is unable, for instance, to expand on the beauty 
of the illustration^, or to pay a tribute to literary 
form ; neither F one permitted the luxury of con- 
testing some pet theory of the author, which has 
long beou regarded as the chief among tlie re- 
viewer’s consolations. Yet, in spite of drawbacks 
which are, after all, unavoidable, one cannot fail to 
appreciate the immense benefit such a compilation 
as this confers on technical readers resident in the 
districts to which it relates. Edited for the Joint 
Architectural Committee of Manchester by Mr. 
Guppy and Mr. Yhne — respectively Librarian, and 


Sub-Librarian of the John Rylands Library, this 
catalogue comprehends within its covers the title 
of every book on architecture and the allied arts 
in the p )S<e3sion of the principal libraries of Man- 
chester and Salford. These are eleven in number, 
each being represented by an initial letter, which 
is uiveii a conspicuous jdace in the entry of every 
book ill the catalogue. 

In the editors' introduction very interesting in- 
formation respecting the scope of the undertaking 
and the work which it entailed is given. The tjues- 
tion of cUi'^sification— a mest vital one — was settled 
by a decision to adopt the sy-tem originated by Dr. 
Dewey, as best fulfilling the essential requirements 
of :^implicity and an ease of comprehension by those 
not previously acquainted with it. 

Brevioiis to the 2 mblication of this catalogue the 
usefulness of the very line and extensive collection 
of works on architecture and the allied arts scattered 
over tlie principal libraries of Manchester and Sal- 
ford was seriously im^mired, for there was no means 
of determining what each library contained except 
by a personal visit to the various institutions. As 
a natural conse(|uence much valuable material was 
allowed to rest upon the shelves unopened, because 
nobody knew it was there. All this has been now 
rectified, thanks to the infinite care bestowed u^^on 
the combined catalogue just published. 

Feederick Chatterton kl.] . 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

AMIENS CATHEDRAL 
740]. 

TAr Miistii/n. DrookLjiu A.IA. oth Oc/. 1U09. 
To the Etk’/ur Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I am glad to accejit Mr. Bilson’s measure- 
ments showing that the ^uers 1, 2 (of the Durand 
Plan) have settled more than the [liers 3, 4, and not 
the contrary, as 2>re3 timed by me. My acceptance of 
his observation on this 2 >oint is the more empihatic 
because the vertical subsidence of the crossing 
piers, which is also due to com^iression of the 
mortar beds, is undoubtedly much greater than 
that of the piers next adjacent to them, and because 
the step-like descent of the cracks, which is notable 
in figs. 2, 3 of the crossing piers, is of the same 
character in both cases. This step-like descent of 
the cracks which is seen in figs. 4, o must there- 
fore be interpreted, by comparison with figs. 2, 3, 
as proving that the piers 3, 4 have subsided more 
than the ]}[qvs 1, 2, In the case of the crossing 
fliers the step line of the crack gradually moves 
away from the crossing ^fiers as it descends. There- 
fore the piers in the nave which the step line 
a 2 )proaches in the descent must have settled least. 

Mr. Bilson appears to overlook the fact that it is 
a matter of indifiereiice to my argument whether 
1, 2 settled more than 3, 4, or the contrary, [iro- 
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viJed it be admitted that both paiiN of piurs base 
.settled Vertically by compression of the mortar 
bed^, and this he admit-. 

It ^yill be remembered that the pier^ 1, 2 are the 
tower piers which b.)th parties to the coutL-oversy 
know and admit to be perpendicular. Thu- Mr. 
Lilson i- in the singular situation of bavin u t ilu n 
le\els for the subsidence of piers which ht know- 
tu be per})endicular, and which he know< were not 
atfected ]jy vault in Lt thrust, and of a-^ertine- that 
the stepdike cracks which re-ultcd mu -uf- 
iiciently explained by the vertical -ub-ideuca . which 
ho has himself measured and announced as 3 inches 
on the north side. This situation is the niwre 
singular because neither he nor anyone else has 
invoked a thrust of the hiuh vaultinir to explain 
the similar fissures in the tran-ept -pandrel-, 
although they are much more serious than the 
cracks in the nave j^pandrels, and are related to a 
greater subsidence (4 inches on the ea-t sideu If 
cracks with hssures of T| inches parting, and con- 
nected with greater subsidence, can exist in the 
transept spandrels without vaulting thrust from 
the high nave being needed to explain them, why 
should that vaulting thrust be invoked to explain 
similar but less serioim cracks, vdthout fissure-, 
and connected with a minor subsidence, in the 
nave spandrels '? 

It thus appears to me that Mr. Bilsoii’s prejudice 
on the given subject, as an anti<|uarian, over- 
balances the weight of his opinion as an engineering 
expert. Hence his appeal to Burgundian churches 
and to Beverley Minster fails to affect me. If I 
cannot trust his judgment for Amiens Cathedral, 
which I know, I cannot trust his opinion as to 
churches which I do not know when he compares 
them with Amiens. Having no opinion at present 
about the churches cited, his assurance that they 
determine the question at Amiens appears to me of 
dubious value, although they may very possibly 
themselves exhibit accidental dilapidations. 

Yours faithfully, 

Wm. H. HoODYKAli. 

This correspondence will now cease.-- Ed.1 


THE B.I.B.A. SCALE OF CHAKGES. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sin, — As one point in justification of higher 
fees, your correspondent '' A Fellow ’’ in your issue 
of 25th September points to a growing evil, viz. 
<Lrchitects calling in the services of several sub-con- 
tractors, which means separate estimates and sepa- 
rate contracts. Now, Sir, we all recognise that in 
the case of one or two specialities it maybe neces- 
sary for the architect to negotiate directly with the 
makers. But when we see buildings exhibiting sign- 
boards telling who is the separate stone mason, the 
separate constructional engineer, separate plumber, 
separate electrician, separate faience worker, &c., 


It makt-soiie wondt r what tht* i»uil.hr i- for. Has 
lk‘ -o far deteriorat'd or falbai brhind th** liiiu-- as 
to make all thi- buvi-ion lU'ca-S'^ars ? One i- oft* n 
pii/'lel mwvalav- t*) kn*»w wli ? really is doing 
th- b’uldiiig. — Yniir- truly. E. O. 

T [T Ed r f .[(U'KWL iM.B.A., — 

Siu, — Tin letti r from “A Ik How “ publi-hed in 
the JoruNAL of til 25th Sequ ouber rai-es -wuit' 
impurian: pt)iut- with n gard to tla ediarg* s,aiid 1 
am in accord with all lie -ly-. Ihrhr Clausi- 5, in 
the ca-'^ of th*‘ w'Ork n Jt b'diig carrlt d out, the 
charge for dr.iw ing plan- and preparing -pecitici- 
tiMii given a- 2 , per c**nt. on thi' esiimiit 1 c >-t. 
If this c ‘St i< bLlt)W ul.nOA, :uul 5 pt r cant, i- ni>t 
consL^.t red to la reamn*. raiivt . probably 7k per cent, 
would be charged by the majont} of architects. 
At all events as-ume it to be so. If a job e-timaied 
at, say, *.9; Hi w'ent off’, it app.-ars to me that 2V })cr 
Cent, i- not remunerative for the work d-un. in 
preparing the drawhng- and -p ;cihc uioii, and that 
the charge should be half of Tk per cnt.. viz. 

I should like t > know if this charge ct>uM be fairly 
and reasonably maJe. — Y’ours faithfully, 

An A.R.I.B.A. 


ALLIED SOGIKTIE^. 

The Cardiff &c. Architects* Society. 

The moMiber- ef t-u* Ca dirk Seuth Whip ;uid 
^[(jnireintlisliire Archm 1 1-' n >cieL\ h cl the p^ea-uve 
uf vi-iting the ukw rnivtr-itv College buildings by 
the ki*idne*-s of the a’lihoritie -. ami they ware -leuvn 
over the building- ]>\ w- arohitect, Mr. W. I ). Car.*e. 
1 .S.A. 1' . . wdio pOiUt' d out the \ .uanu- features of 

the rine pil»\ from tin ba-t nu nt to the roof. The 
metliods <4 h'\aing. ventilating, .md ligliting were 
L\plaiiU‘d, and \au*<u- detaim of con-truction were 
pointed out. The member- pai ticuilarlv admiiad the 
arehitee-tuiwl feature- *4’ the * ntrance-li ill, the -pkndid 
library, and the beautiful couneil chamber. At the 
end of a most interesting \i-u a liearty vote of thanks 
wa- accorde<l to Mr. Car<>c. upon the proposition of 
kir E. Seward I* . '^rconded by Mr. Te II. Eawckner 
, . — G. A BimvENatKAD. Hnh. . 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 

The Ro\al Arehitcetural In^itute of Canada, which 
wa-rocentl\ admitted t*) alliance with the in-tilute, 
held its Si’CoikI Annual (General A--« mbly at Toronto 
on the otli and ht h A^elobt r. Addi’*‘--e- were delivered 
by the kbiyorol 4'oronto and by tlic I’rc'-Kh nts re-pec- 
livelv of tbc Royal Canadian In-titutc, tlic Ontario 
Abs(jc*iati<;n ol Architect-, ami the Toronto Society of 
Architect-. The indoor function- included the reading 
of papers ou “ Tlie Po-sihility of ;i National Statu- for 
Architect- in ( anada,” and a Criticism of Twenty 
Iiepre-entat i \ 0 Canadian ) luilding-. -hown h\ lantern 
\ iew's. Aniendinonts W'ere agree<l to in tlie Rv-laws 
of the Canadian Institute, the ('ode of JAhics, the 
Schedule of ( liarges, and the ('onditions for Architec- 
tural Competitions. The proceedings concluded w ith 
the Annual Dinner at the National Club. 
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CHIIOMCI.E. 

The Institute Conditions for Building Contracts. 

The of lUiilders and the National 

Federation of Fuildiivj: Trades Eniphn'er'^ of Great 
Fritain and Ireland have intimated their acceptance 
of the amendment of Ciau>e oO of the 11. LB. A. 
Form of Contract, vi/. that the words so as to ’ 
shall ho ^ubs^i tilted for the words ‘‘ nor shall it 
in the penultimate sentence. The sentence now 
reads : “ No certificate of the Architect shall be con- 
sidered Conclusive evidence as to the sufficiency of 
any woik or materials to which it relate^ so as to 
relieve the Ccnti actor from his liability to make 
eood all defects as provided by this Agreement.’’ 
This change has been made cn the recommenda- 
tion of the Practice h^tanding Committee, and it 
Carrie:^ out a suggestion put forward in a judgment 
in a recent case in the Law Courts. Members are 
advised that the forms now being issued by the In- 
stitute have been amended in this particular. 

St. Paul’s and Southwark Bridges. 

At a recent meeting of the ILI.B.A. Art Standing 
Committee thi' proposals of the City Corporation t^ 
build a new bridge over the Thame'^ and to widen 
Southwark Bridge were under discussion, and it was 
resolved to ask the Council to arrange for the re- 
ception of a deputati('n of artists hy the Lord ^layor 
and Corporatit)!! with a view to securing satis- 
factory artistic designs. The Lord Mayor and 
C'orporation have been approached on the matter, 
and have consented to receive the deputation at an 
early dale. 

Competition for a Design for a Facade to 
No. 9 Conduit Street. 

The Proprietors of The lJuilder are offering a 
First Prize of Twenty Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Ten Guineas for the two best Designs for a sug- 
gested new Faeadeto the premises of the Institute, 
No. U Conduit Street. Particulars and full in- 
structions to competitors are given in The Ijiilldcr 
of the tind October, pp. H62, 303. The promoters 
consider that the central home of the architectural 
profession should be “ represented externally by 
sometbing of more architectural importance and 


significance than the existing rather prim piece of 
cement classicism,” and they in\ite “some of the 
younger members of the profession to suggest 
what they could do by way of replacing the present 
fai^ade with something of more monumental cha- 
racter.” They advise that “an endeavour should 
be made to convey in the design the idea that the 
farade is that of the central home of the architec- 
tural profession ; to symbolise its special relation 
to architecture.” Designs have to be sent in to 
The Bonder office by the 17th December. The 
aw*ard will be made by the Editor of The B udder 
in conjunction wdth Mr. Halsey Ricardo and Mr, 
W. Curtis Gieen. 

The Institute Premises : an Historical Note. 

The idea of The Builder cempetition has been 
doubtless suggested by the appre aching entry into 
possession by the Institute of the whole of the 
premises comprising No. 9 Conduit Street, the 
proposals for the acquisition of wffiich were formally 
ratified by the General Body at the meeting of the 
23rd July last. 

It is of interest at the moment to recall that the 
first rooms of the Institute, which w'ere engaged 
early in 1835, w^ere at 43 King Street, Covent 
Garden, better known as Evans's Hotel. This 
building, said to have been designed by Inigo 
Jones, has been immortalised by Thackeray in 
his description in The Xewconies of “The Cave 
of Harmony.” In 1837 the grant of its first 
Charter gave the Institute a position of greater 
stability, and its growung membership and ever- 
widening activities necessitated more commodious 
quarters and perhaps a more desirable neighbour- 
hood. These w'ere found at No. IG Grosvenor 
Street, and here for twenty- iw^o years the w^ork of the 
Institute was carried on. Long before the end of 
this period, how^ever, it had become evident that a 
move wvnild have to be made to larger and more 
convenient premises, and this de^deratum led to the 
formation of the Architectural Enion Company, 
which WTts established, in the terms of its articles 
of association, “ for the purpose of providing accom- 
modation for the different societies connected with 
architecture, and especially for the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion.” Sir Charles Barry wvas Chairman of the 
Company, Mr. (afterw^ards Sir William) Tite,l)eputy 
Chairman, and a number of prominent members of 
the Institute Directors. One of the original directors 
still survives in the person of the doyen of the Insti- 
tute, Mr. H. B. Garling [Associate 1843, Felloic 
1857], The then President, the Earl de Grey, 
presented to the Institute tw’enty shares in the Com- 
pany free of all further calls. The Architectural 
Enion Company, having acquired the property 
No, 9 Conduit Street, constructed the Galleries, 
since know n as the Conduit Street Galleries, at the 
rear of the house, for the accommodation of the 
Architectural Exhibition, the Architectural Photo- 
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graphic Society, the Institute rccasionally. and 
:-imilar loclies with cognate (.hjt.cts. The Insti- 
tute was assigned the entire suite of ai'aniuent': 
on the principal lloor (the pre-ent jubuuy roeiu^’. 
with separate '>taiiX‘ase, a large rouin for ta-t-, 
models, AC., and apartments L.v an attendant in 
the basement and upper ilouis, The InstinitL* t< (>k 
possession in the year andhas jii-t completed 

its fiftieth year of tenancy. The preini-L- wna* 
tormally opened by Earl de ( Irey at t lie first meeting 
of the Session, 7th Xovembtr A melancholy 

interest attache^ to the event in that it wa< the 
venerable President’s last public act. He wa- then 
in his seventy- eighth year and a})pai'enily in good 
health. He fell ill, however, a day or iwo a for- 
wards and passed away in le-s than a week ufiLr 
the meeting. Earl de Grey had been President 
since the foundation of the Iimritute twenty -live 
years previously. 

The hopes of the Architectural bunion Company 
that their premises would be dedicated in perpe- 
tuity to societies connected with architLCture, and 
architecture alone, were disappointed. Poth the 
Architecuiral Exhibition and the Photographic 
Society, after a few years of struggle, came to an 
end. The ground-fionr was eventually taken over 
by a muHc-seller, and the galleries, after serving 
for some years for picture exhibition-, ha^e latterly 
done duty as the auction -re oms of Mes-rs. Knight. 
Frank a Rutley. 

In 1890, the Institute having again outgrown its 
premises, advantage was taken of an opportunitv 
to acquire the muHc-seller’s shop and the 1 a-ement 
immediately beneath it. The additirnal prtmi-rs 
were converted into a Council-room and SocretarvA 
office^, and the whde of the first flcor was set 
apart for Library purposes. 

In 189 ( the Institute took over three rooms on 
the second floor ^^hich had been vacatod bv the 
Royal Academy Students' Club. Thi- gave the 
Institute full posses-ion of all the front part ot the 
house. The new rooms relieved the immediate 
needs of the moment, one room serving as a tea 
and smoking room, another as the Editor’s ( ffice. 
and the third as a Library store-room. 

It is to meet the ever-growing necaL of the Library, 
to provide wall-space for hanging drawings, to got 
rooms on its own premises for holding meetings and 
examinations and exhibitions of students’ work, ac.. 
that the Institute is now arranging to takeo\er th(‘ 
galleries in the rear and to enter into full occupa- 
tion of the whole of the premises cAsned by the 
Architectural Union Company. The (piestion of 
cost will Ite found fully dealt with in the report of 
the meeting of 2:3rd June last [JouKNAL,2Gth JuneA 

Mr. Leonard Stokes [/’’.] has been appointed by 
the President to act as Assessor in the competition 
for the proposed Town Hall and :\Iunicipal Offices, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. iMr. Stokes will lie 
leaving for South Africa on the 11th December. 


COMPETITIONS. 

WarrGgton Elementary School. 

^Imiiher- po-]'( -ing talo part, in ihi'^ compt ii- 
ti( n are adv-t-l that the cniidiiinii^ ar.^ undrr vui- 
.sideration i'\ tlu I M .IkA,. Compmm- n- (‘{uuimiiM'. 
and that a fiiul.ii announce im nt ma\ pn-hahly b«- 
tXpt‘Ct''l. 


I.IUAL 


Architects and Builders : Dry-rot . Negligence. 

II - * . *1 w.i-, i 1. , A 1 i,\ Mi. ( 1 nI , . g. ,, ,1 .. 1 1 .11 - 

Tt'-td .1. ct: il'iT .. \U i. W WnV--. M) A 
M to. .iiO' i. . t- . !..i yiM I . Fi-. tL. 1 - 1 

ii ' 1 1 ( I a L 1 e.-i' .. - r . I t _ _ » ’ ' t I'l t ( » a< h <i at \ in 

L.'.UMr.'ji at a itiaucii- .it tl > \ \i » - ] i a- (iik’ -aa'i 

Ml .1. IL Atkin. KC . aial Mi. V.ikr* n. I’.aP .ipj ♦ •:*.! 
f-ji tla plaiiiMi. Ml. M.ii>-U,p lLi’l,K(^ and Mi. K }.. 
r,.i ih, (It itnilan*'. 

Mi.A’kii ..nc'ph.nL tin i kr miUU ea-t .-.i .ItJ.u ulnar, 
tl.t pkiu r It a}'p-'’t*d M( ^-1-. W \ i. - itiul M,g.-tt .'ui-i. 
Uit- It ta^-^ v,.'k- !, ! t-i .-.t r.v ih»- Jh ft udam- 

Ma.dit,’ Fisi.t:^ a Tr^ p’.-.amT 

V. i-la.-l -f 1 t«> U : I, n .n.adt n and inUMt! a -utir'L- 
ict.in (.u tn* -.1 '1 I . .It .i a i -y (.vuit.id. L nn - 

} i:__ina v. , - u-( <1 i- i tl > | ..ij. In Vr..y alt* i tin 

p.a atin mi-i 1 €» n - d • ^ n iK' P. a-, t i r.td.v a \tai, 
:t Vn l- ifi'L' tl ..t n • v.lu' - I'l or r.nki Tit nai-ti\ 

v\,i- .1 rt< 1 tf 1 1 : t ii dry-; - 1 ne nc“i r.^nl tu h» niriotdu' ■] 
n-lda<_Ld at .• to- of * iCc .a:d v uriii : Ao 'o-t tin m-" ..f 
tl'L 1 \%nik u v,,.^ P, ’ doat . IP_ <, la 'a.P d tliat ’ 
div-ict V...- to ta*- ’.a e-p’t__.ra Pon _ put in wtl. 

nor i ( I _ _ MU j: , , at : i. . di\ P* f. u tlio tP -a 
P< aid^ ^vau. -d -act *] ' tU rP.. i P-aa-P -.ir 

-i( Lo t d ana t‘a;_at.tP , ua li ;t tl *n wa- ro 
raaPu'faitP. I'la'O. u , n p>>rt.i’'t U' < tPat Tno panaang 
V. pn'i ( 1 .y Pud. lit tP !vi ( ^ by u.e aKpUtot- wa- r 
tP(yv,M‘ in.r ...a. dttd P.ut 'P- at aii. .-na did 

in t ka{_.\v ra t- t'8-t,r,C‘ un^ i tP* ai A-o t 'a . t di-cia* it-d. 

It \\j- ^jAo ''(P d (ill tl t 1 tPa" tl o diy-iat wa- 
-I Pav ipa !>' tl * i.tc' tPat Pm-PmUi I, ad Pt-« n pal down 

ii:iiiiO(]’at( ' I .itt* 1 ipH tinij! - ahi, PupP 

L\i<Pn(( wa- I P d that tP» ['U_'„in_ wa- put in oaiivia 
r ()7 tin* ri ihitl tliif* 'Vetk-P‘tri. 
l.a tPe^ doPaiCf. Mi.Wvie- ....id h,. raaei km w ot tin* 
tin lu’ P(aid id lh»' di\-iot H* dnl no* appnar 
oi It. aiwP ii put ni. tP^ pP'.f' fin aid Pa\o P( on \fa)ti]at. d. 

Pfi '.(id Tpal In did not tliink tP»* dix-oa wa-- 

d.n- to any in ol'gom *- on tha pait of Mitolndl 

iPofini-. lair wa< c.ui-(d Pv puttiiia down tin liholtaini 
and -toppiiia Ip* (iinintiUaa tinoa^li 

i In ton man of tin wt.ik -.uni In 1 nd not i on-i(p jk] tlio 
qin-Ofiima Mutilation 'I ht- ai rpif . cr- did nor anf Inai-o 
fin piininu in ot tin puiuiro. an.lln <Pd not nnnm.n if 
to tlnan. 

^ Ml, -Ta-tui Giantlmuu in -linmiiug up to tin jurv, 'aid 
tnu (jin* tion w,i-, Hud in ahu' in.o P* ni pmvrtl again.-t 
lioih. 01 fiilni, of tP, d. iMidain- ' d Inan wa- -tion- 
f-vnPino that both Mitcdnl! and Mi^n.tti waa-.- tln-re wdum 
t 10 oidia lo) r Po woi k w a- '_a\ on. Hi- Loial^Pip i< \ nw\i il 
tlio fwnPmo. and in coin Pi-ion -aid that tho aroPifi <-t- 
"iiould not aUow tlnno- to Po iP-in- w itpout u-iin- tlioir 
f‘ye=!, 

^ Tho jiny tound a \eidicr aeainst all tho .Pdendams foi 
iir;.), and added tliat in tin n jiuLinent tin lo wa^ a miiioi 
degiee of Planio in tho defendant aic-hiteots. 
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‘*A book that is shut is but a block' 
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* Plea^ help us to keep the hook 
d^n and moving. 
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